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A  Jesuit  ngc 


Of  Many  Things 


CERTAINLY  ONE  of  tile  ITlOSt 
surprising  revelations  in  my 
life  has  been  my  experience 
with  women  religious. 
Before  entering  religious  life  I 
cherished  the  same  notions  about  sis- 
ters that  much  of  the  American  public 
does.  They  were — as  I  understood 
from  the  media,  popular  culture  and 
even  popular  Catholic  culture — mostly 
meek,  mild,  excessively  pious  women 
(a  little  silly,  even?),  who  taught  in 
safe,  big-city  elementary  schools. 
Nuns  were  hardly  what  one  would  call 
risk-takers. 

Reminding  me  of  this  was  a  good 
friend  named  Janice,  a  member  of  the 
Religious  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  who  was 
among  the  many  people  who  visited 
El  Salvador  a  few  weeks  ago  to  com- 
memorate the  20th  anniversary  of  the 
murder  of  Dorothy  Kazel,  Ita  Ford, 
Jean  Donovan  and  Maura  Clark. 

I  knew,  of  course,  the  story  of  the 
four  women.  I  knew  that  two  were 
Maryknoll  sisters,  one  an  Ursuline  sis- 
ter and  one  a  lay  volunteer.  I  knew  that 
they  had  worked  with  the  poor  in  that 
country,  and  that  they  were  killed  in 
1980  by  the  Salvadoran  military.  I 
knew  that  Alexander  Haig,  the  U.S. 
secretary  of  state  at  the  time,  had  said, 
in  effect,  that  they  got  what  they 
deserved.  I  knew  that  the  congrega- 
tions and  families  of  the  four  still  strug- 
gled to  find  justice  for  their  martyred 
sisters.  And  I  understood  that  they  had 
been,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  "poured 
out  like  a  libation,"  for  the  people  of  El 
Salvador,  for  the  poor  of  the  world,  for 
the  church,  for  Christ. 

But  there  were  some  things  I  didn't 
know  until  my  friend  recounted  the 
story  of  her  visit.  I  didn't  know  that  Ita 
Ford  had  narrowly  escaped  death  just  a 
few  months  before  in  a  raging  flood.  I 
didn't  know  (how  could  I  have  forgot- 
ten if  I  had  ever  heard  this?)  that  the 
women  were  found  by  local  Salvado- 
rans  who,  out  of  pity,  reclothed  their 
naked  bodies  and  covered  them  with 
branches.  I  didn't  know  that  it  is  still 
unclear  precisely  what  happened  to  the 
four  as  they  drove  back  from  the  air- 
port that  day  20  years  ago.  And  I  didn't 
know  that  there  is  now  a  small  chapel 


in  a  field  near  the  spot  where  it  is 
believed  the  murders  took  place. 

The  story  of  these  four  martyrs  of 
El  Salvador,  recounted  every  year  on 
Dec.  2,  never  fails  to  remind  me  of  the 
enormous  sacrifices,  the  uncountable 
contributions  and  the  still-vibrant  wit- 
ness of  women  religious — and  the 
ridiculous  contradiction  between  pop- 
ular notions  of  women  religious  and 
reality.  It  also  reminds  me  of  sisters  I 
have  met:  the  Sister  of  Saint  Joseph  I 
knew  in  Uganda  who  calmly,  even  with 
humor,  explained  how  she  had  been 
shot  at  on  her  way  back  from  a  refugee 
camp;  the  60-ish  Dominican  sister  who 
had  set  up  a  small  village  outside  of 
Nairobi  for  hundreds  of  Sudanese 
refugees;  the  sister  who  directed  me  on 
a  retreat  in  Boston,  who  mentioned 
(only  after  I  asked)  that  she  ran  a  home 
for  unwed  mothers  in  a  shockingly 
dangerous  part  ot  New  York  City. 
"You  should  visit!"  she  said  with  a 
smile. 

More  often  than  not,  it  is  women 
religious  who  precede  the  men  in 
working  with  the  poor,  in  giving  voice 
to  the  powerless  and  in  dying  on  the 
fields  of  martyrdom.  It  is  the  women 
who  do,  do,  do,  and  have  done  so  with 
little  recognition  and  historically  even 
less  pay,  and  all  in  a  church  where 
women's  voices  are  often  unheard, 
ignored  or  denied.  How,  I  wonder — 
cringing  at  my  early,  absurd  preju- 
dices— have  they  done  it?  Certainly 
only  with  God's  grace  and  a  terrific 
amount  of  courage,  talent  and,  espe- 
cially, wit. 

But  this  is  not  surprising.  After  all, 
Mary  of  Nazareth  is  traditionally  called 
the  "first  disciple";  three  women  stood 
patiently  at  the  foot  of  the  cross;  and 
women  were  the  first  to  experience  the 
risen  Christ  and  proclaim  the  good 
news  of  the  Resurrection.  When  one 
considers  the  long  history  of  women  in 
the  church  from  its  earliest  days,  the 
witness  of  women  today,  even  to  the 
point  ot  death,  is  not  surprising. 
Rather,  the  surprise  is  why  a  church 
that  allows  women  in  its  name  to  die, 
does  not  also  allow  them  in  its  name  to 
lead. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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<Ceys  to 
bipartisanship 

[N  his  gracious  concession  speech,  Vice  President 
AJ  Gore  showed  himself  to  be  a  better  loser  than  a 
campaigner.  "[Wjhat  remains  of  partisan  rancor 
now  must  be  put  aside,"  he  told  the  nation.  "Now, 
the  political  struggle  is  over  and  we  turn  again  to 

•  unending  struggle  for  the  common  good  of  all  Ameri- 
is  and  for  those  multitudes  around  the  world  who  look 
us  for  leadership  in  the  cause  of  freedom." 
Likewise,  President-elect  George  W.  Bush  said,  "After 
ifficult  election,  we  must  put  politics  behind  us  and 

rk  together  to  make  the  promise  of  America  available 
every  one  of  our  citizens."  Our  nation  must  rise  above 
tisan  politics,  he  said.  "Americans  share  hopes  and  goals 
1  values  far  more  important  than  any  political  disagree- 
nts....  Together,  guided  by  a  spirit  of  common  sense, 
nmon  courtesy  and  common  goals,  we  can  unite  and 
pire  the  American  citizens." 

Similar  exhortations  came  from  a  wide  spectrum  of 
iticians  and  opinion  leaders.  But  one  need  not  be  a  cynic 
ask  how  long  this  bipartisan  spirit  will  last.  Already, 
ne  of  the  calls  for  bipartisanship  have  partisan  spins: 
artisanship  means  the  other  party  must  cooperate  with 

•  party's  plans. 

The  presidential  election,  although  bitterly  fought,  in 
ne  ways  papered  over  partisan  differences  as  each  candi- 
e  fought  to  present  himself  as  the  standard-bearer  for 

American  middle — as  reported  to  them  by  their  poll- 
rs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Congressional  parties  have 
?er  been  more  ideologically  divided. 

A  superficial  look  at  Congress  since  the  Second  World 
ir  shows  the  Democrats  in  the  majority  most  of  the 
le.  However,  critics  during  this  period  complained  that 

Democratic  Party  was  a  hodgepodge  of  views  that 
od  for  nothing  because  it  was  made  up  of  white  South  - 
i  Protestant  conservatives  and  Northern  Catholic  and 
tish  liberals.  Critics  wanted  American  parties  to  be  more 
!  the  ideologically  driven  European  political  parties, 
ily  briefly  after  the  1964  election  did  the  liberal 
mocrats  have  a  working  majority.  For  most  of  the  post- 
r  period,  the  conservative  Southern  Democrats  were  the 


key  players  in  Congress.  Because  of  the  seniority  system, 
they  controlled  key  committees.  And  when  these  Southern 
Democrats  voted  with  Republicans,  as  they  frequently  did 
on  controversial  issues,  this  bipartisan  conservative  coali- 
tion ruled.  Rarely  did  Republicans  join  Northern 
Democrats  against  Southern  Democrats  except  for  a  few 
civil  rights  bills. 

All  of  this  began  to  change  with  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment. White  Southerners  felt  betrayed  by  the  national 
Democratic  Party's  support  for  integration  and  civil  rights. 
Richard  Nixon  understood  and  exploited  this  alienation 
and  began  the  process  that  turned  Southern  Democrats 
into  Republicans.  This  conversion  was  sped  by  liberal  Fed- 
eral courts  that,  in  the  hopes  of  increasing  black  represen- 
tation in  Congress,  redrew  Southern  Congressional  dis- 
tricts giving  them  distinct  black  and  white  majorities  that 
elected  liberal  black  Democrats  and  conservative  white 
Republicans. 

The  conservative  Southern  Democrat  has  become  an 
endangered  species  in  Congress,  while  the  Republican 
Party  has  replaced  the  bipartisan  conservative  coalition.  As 
a  result,  the  Republican  contingent  in  Congress  has 
become  more  conservative  and  the  Democratic  contingent 
more  liberal,  and  their  elected  leaders  have  reflected  this. 
Today,  the  parties  are  more  like  European  parties,  more 
ideologically  pure,  than  the  American  parties  of  the  past. 
Bruising  fights  over  two  impeachments,  Supreme  Court 
nominations  and  abortion  have  added  additional  wounds 
that  have  still  not  healed. 

with  southern  whites  and  rural  voters  securely  in  the 
Republican  camp,  and  minorities  and  urban  voters 
securely  in  the  Democratic  camp,  the  suburbs  have 
become  the  swing  districts  in  presidential  and  Congres- 
sional politics.  Suburban  Catholics  (who  are  wealthier 
and  therefore  pay  more  taxes  than  their  working-class 
parents)  were  the  constituency  that  abandoned  Gore  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  cause  his  defeat.  The  anti-Catholic 
rhetoric  of  pro-choice  groups  and  teachers  unions  who 
supported  Gore  hurt  him.  In  the  next  Congress,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  suburbs  will  be  key  to  bipartisanship. 

In  his  address  to  the  nation,  President-elect  Bush  set 
out  an  agenda  that  he  hopes  will  garner  bipartisan  sup- 
port: improving  public  schools,  saving  Social  Security, 
strengthening  Medicare  and  offering  prescription  drug 
coverage  to  all  seniors,  a  fair  and  fiscally  responsible  tax 
cut  and  a  bipartisan  foreign  and  military  policy.  The 
details  will  be  difficult  to  hammer  out,  but  if  he  succeeds, 
he  will  have  a  memorable  presidency. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


RIOT  POLICE  AT  ST.  PETER'S.  Italian  riot  police  block  the  road  leading  to  St.  Peter's  Square  on  si 
16  to  prevent  demonstrators  from  entering  the  square  during  the  visit  of  Austrian  right-wing  lea< 
Jorg  Haider.  Pope  John  Paul  II  met  with  Haider  as  part  of  the  Austrian  delegation  presenting  a  Ciis 
mas  tree  to  the  Vatican.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Catholic-Led  Effort  Against  Death 
Penalty  Gets  Attention  at  U.N. 

A  campaign  led  by  the  lay  Catholic  com- 
munity of  Sant'Egidio  for  a  worldwide 
moratorium  on  the  death  penalty  received 
the  personal  endorsement  of  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General  Kofi  Annan.  He  noted  that 
"only  sovereign  states  have  the  power  to 
grant  your  petition."  But  he  added,  "I  pray 
that  they  will  do  so."  The  secretary  general 
made  his  remarks  in  accepting  3.2  million 
signatures  that  had  been  gathered  from 
145  countries  in  a  two-year  campaign. 
They  were  presented  by  Mario  Marazziti, 
a  producer  for  the  Italian  network  RAI, 
who  is  coordinator  of  the  death  penalty 
project  for  Sant'Egidio;  Paul  Hoffman, 
chairman  of  the  international  executive 
committee  of  Amnesty  International,  and 
Sister  Helen  Prejean,  a  Sister  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Medaille  and  author  of  the  best-selling 
book  Dead  Man  Walking. 


Italian  Prosecutors  Request  Prison 
Sentence  for  Naples  Cardinal 

Italian  prosecutors  requested  a  three-year 
prison  sentence  for  the  archbishop  of 
Naples,  on  trial  for  alleged  complicity  in  a 
loan-sharking  operation  and  appropriation 
of  church  funds.  Cardinal  Michele  <  »r- 
dano  stands  accused  of  tunneling  more 
than  $500,000  to  a  usury  ring  run  by  his 
brother  and  embezzling  hundreds  of  diou- 
sands  of  dollars  from  archdiocesan  bank 
accounts.  He  repeatedly  has  protested  his 
innocence.  He  is  the  first  cardinal  ever  to 
stand  trial  on  criminal  charges  in  Italy. 

Hollywood  Gaining  Interest  in 
Spirituality,  Says  Catholic  Couple 

\  renewed  interest  in  spirituality  is  sweep- 
inj  through  Hollywood,  said  a  Catholic 
writer/director  couple.  Jack  ;uid  Patt  Shea, 
Los  Angeles  insiders  who  tr   eled  to 
Rome  to  participate  in  the  Jubilee  for 
Entertainers  on  Dec.  1 5-17,  said  recent 
movies  and  television  programs  marked  a 
return  to  the  discussion  of  spiritual  themes. 
"People  are  definitely  more  interested  in 


spirituality  these  days,"  said  Jack  Shea, 
president  of  the  Directors  Guild  of  Ameri- 
ca and  a  veteran  sitcom  director.  I  lis  wile, 
Patt  Shea,  who  worked  as  a  screenwriter 
before  taking  her  current  post  as  head  of 
the  Catholics  in  .Media  Association,  said 
the  NBC  drama  "The  West  Wing,"  which 
received  a  CIMA  Award  earlier  this  year, 
CBS's  "Touched  by  an  Angel"  and  other 
current  television  shows  transmit  "spiritual 
values." 


U.S.  Religious  Leaders  Condemn 
Racism  in  Major  Statement 

A  diverse  coalition  of  U.S.  religious  leaders 
has  condemned  racism  as  "a  problem  of 
the  heart  and  an  evil  that  must  be  eradicat- 
ed from  the  institutional  structures  that 
shape  our  daily  lives,  including  our  houses 
of  worship."  More  than  30  faith-based 
organizations  and  denominations,  includ- 
ing the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference,  on  Dec. 
1 3  issued  the  unprecedented  joint  state- 
ment on  racism.  Leading  the  effort,  which 
had  been  requested  by  President  Clinton 


as  part  of  his  Initiative  on  Race,  was  th& 
National  Conference  for  Community  k 
Justice,  founded  in  1927  as  the  Nationa 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  to  fit 
bigotry  and  racism  and  promote  respecf 
and  understanding. 


Pope  Calls  Dialogue  'Obligator) 
Path'  to  Achieving  Peace 

Dialogue  among  cultures  and  tradition? 
fraught  with  difficulties,  but  "the  obliga 
ry  path"  to  lasting  world  peace,  Pope  Jc 
Paul  II  said.  Dialogue  protects  the  distil 
tiveness  of  each  culture  and  draws  out 
expressions  "of  the  underlying  unity  of 
human  family,"  he  said  in  a  message  for 
the  World  Day  of  Peace  on  Jan.  1.  In  tl 
24-page  message,  Dialogue  Between  Cult 
for  a  Civilization  of  Love  and  Peace,  the  pc 
criticized  "the  slavish  conformity  of  cul- 
tures" around  the  globe  to  certain  aspec 
of  Western  culture.  He  said  societies  ha 
the  duty  to  ensure  that  influxes  of  immi- 
grants did  not  upset  the  local  "cultural 
equilibrium." 
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tina  Closes  or  Destroys  More 
an  400  Religious  Sites 

facials  reportedly  have  closed  or  demol- 
ed  some  450  "illegal"  religious  venues  in 
dna's  Zhejiang  province,  where  a  bishop 
ained  for  a  year  is  said  to  have  lost  his 
:mory.  According  to  news  reports  from 
ejiang  and  outside  China,  239  religious 
ildings  in  the  province  have  been  shut 
vm  since  mid-November  and  another 
3  destroyed,  many  in  Wenzhou  city's 
ihai  district.  A  Catholic  official  in  Wen- 
)u  Diocese  told  UCA  News,  that  at  least 
ee  Catholic  churches,  including  the  one 
Linjiayuan,  were  among  the  demolished 
uctures. 


tvernor  Promises  More 
xtbook  Aid  for  Private  Schools 

uyland's  Gov.  Parris  N.  Glendening 
s  he  will  increase  textbook  aid  to 
tholic,  private  and  other  religious 
lools  in  his  upcoming  budget.  His 
dge  comes  one  year  after  he  allocated 
'  million  in  the  state  budget  for  the  aid 
J 1  sets  the  stage  for  another  legislative 
\  tie  over  what  has  become  an  intensely 
■  lotional  issue. 


lurch  Leaders  to  Be  Active  in 
:  ternational  Poverty  Reduction 

I  lurch  leaders  from  some  of  the  world's 
I  orest  countries  pledged  to  seek  an  active 
e  in  international  plans  for  poverty 
luction  despite  risks  of  manipulation  or 
'■  mage  to  church  credibility.  In  a  two- 
,  i&  statement  concluding  an  unprece- 
j  ated  Vatican  meeting,  the  leaders  said 
I  it  church  officials  must  become  more 
j  momically  literate  and  must  work  hard- 
i  to  battle  the  corruption  paralyzing  their 
i  neties.  More  than  5  5  representatives 
j  im  19  poor  debtor  countries  and  1 1 
itholic  aid  agencies  met  at  the  Pontifical 
mncil  for  Justice  and  Peace  under  the 
;me,  "From  Debt  Relief  to  Poverty 
duction." 


suit  Magazine:  Use  Regulated 
!  othels  to  Fight  Prostitution 

j  ie  influential  Jesuit  magazine  La 
vilta  Cattolica  suggested  regulated 
othels  as  a  means  to  combat  the  evils  of 
ostitution.  In  the  Dec.  16  issue  of  the 


magazine,  whose  contents  are  reviewed 
by  the  Vatican  prior  to  publication,  an 
article  said  that  while  governments 
should  discourage  prostitution,  allowing 
it  in  "more  protected  places"  could  help 
eliminate  exploitation.  In  Italy  some 
parliamentarians  have  called  for  a 
return  to  regulated  brothels,  outlawed 
in  1958. 

In  the  article,  Paolo  Ferrari  da  Pas- 
sano,  S.J.,  detailed  the  slave-like  condi- 
tions in  which  many  prostitutes  live. 
Today,  he  said,  most  prostitutes  are  for- 
eigners, controlled  by  crime  organiza- 
tions that  require  them  to  hand  over 
their  daily  earnings  to  pay  for  their 
"miserable  housing"  and  repay  their 
bosses  for  their  passage  to  Italy. 
Father  da  Passano  called  prostitution  an 
activity  that,  even  if  chosen  freely, 
"must  be  considered  degrading  and 
contrary  to  human  dignity."  Any 
good  legislation,  he  said,  even  while 
adopting  the  "realistic  conviction  that 
the  phenomenon  cannot  be  abolished 
completely,"  must  therefore  try  to 
reduce  prostitution. 


Catholic  Parish  Provides 
Nonviolent  Toy  Suggestions 

Children  can  be  influenced  by  the 
games  they  play.  That's  the  view  of  the 
Peace  and  Justice  Committee  at  St. 
Clare  Parish  in  Portland,  Ore.,  so  each 
year  around  Christmas  the  committee 
devises  a  list  of  toys  that  leave  violence 
behind.  The  committee  relies  on  the 
toy  expertise  of  students  and  teachers 
from  St.  Clare  School  to  draw  up  the 
list,  which  offers  300  suggestions. 
The  toys,  by  no  means  dull,  are  catego- 
rized by  age,  from  infants  and  toddlers 
to  teens.  For  toddlers  the  list  suggests 
puppets,  wooden  trains  and  swings.  It 
advises  paint  sets,  sand  boxes,  a 
fish  tank,  dinosaurs  and  a  magnifying 
glass  for  preschoolers.  For  children 
ages  7  to  9,  the  list  has  more  than  50 
suggestions,  including  telescopes  and 
microscopes,  a  camera,  a  science  exper- 
iment kit,  checkers  and  in-line  skates. 
For  preteens  the  list  includes  items 
such  as  a  bocce  ball  set,  a  backpack,  an 
electronic  dictionary,  a  potter's  wheel 
and  a  stunt  kite.  It  suggests  a  backpack, 
tent,  sunglasses,  weight  set  and  theater 


tickets  for  teen-agers. 


Aging  Pope  Ventures  Into 
Another  Busy  Year 

As  the  Holy  Year  winds  down,  it  is 
becoming  clear  that  this  pope  has  no 
intention  of  closing  up  shop  once  he  clos- 
es the  Holy  Door.  Instead,  he  is  getting 
ready  for  yet  another  year  of  consistories, 
synods,  canonizations,  foreign  travel,  pub- 
lic liturgies,  speechmaking  and  meetings. 
"I  don't  see  him  slowing  down,"  the  papal 
spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro- Vails  said  in 
mid-December.  "I  think  the  pope  will  be 
returning  to  the  land  of  activity  that  exist- 
ed before  the  jubilee.  If  anything,  the 
intense  agenda  of  the  jubilee  has  post- 
poned many  issues  that  must  now  be  dealt 
with." 

In  January  the  pope  is  expected  to 
name  about  25  new  cardinals,  once  again 
changing  the  face  of  the  body  that  one 
day  will  elect  his  successor.  After  they 
receive  their  red  hats — probably  in  late 
February — Pope  John  Paul  will  have 
chosen  110  out  of  120  potential  papal 
electors.  The  new  batch  of  cardinals  is 
expected  to  include  Archbishop  Edward 
M.  Egan  of  New  York  and  possibly 
Archbishops  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington  and  Justin  F.  Rigali  of  St. 
Louis. 

Perhaps  the  most  taxing  item  on  the 
pope's  2001  calendar  is  the  regular 
assembly  of  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in 
October.  The  pope  presides  personally 
over  its  long  general  sessions,  then  typi- 
cally lunches  with  groups  of  participants. 
He  is  expected  to  take  a  particular  inter- 
est in  this  year's  theme,  the  role  of  the 
bishop. 

The  pope  will  continue  his  globetrot- 
ting papacy  after  the  Holy  Year.  In  May, 
he  will  resume  his  series  of  pilgrimages 
to  biblical  lands  when  he  makes  his  first 
visit  to  Syria.  In  June,  he  ventures  into 
Ukraine.  A  stop  in  Athens,  Greece — 
where  St.  Paul  preached — could  be 
tacked  onto  that  trip,  depending  on  the 
reaction  from  the  Orthodox  Church  of 
Greece.  In  September,  the  pope  is 
expected  to  make  his  way  to  Armenia  in 
Western  Asia,  another  predominantly 
Orthodox  country  that  is  celebrating  the 
1,700th  anniversary  of  Christianity. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Renew  the  Face  of  the 
Earth! 

6  I  have  been  warned.  5 


OUR  RENEW  2000  GROUP  met 
yesterday.  The  seven  of  us 
talked  about  the  Eucharist: 
its  implication  in  our  daily 
lives,  as  well  as  its  liturgical  meaning  and 
beauty.  Then  we  went  to  work  at  the 
parish  food  pantry. 

We  are  between  seasons  of  Renew, 
which  is  a  small-group,  faith-sharing  pro- 
gram in  which  many  parishes  in  our  dio- 
cese have  participated  for  two  years.  Our 
group  meets  between  seasons  as  well, 
because  we  enjoy  getting  together  so 
much.  We  are  of  many  ages,  of  both  gen- 
ders, of  differing  political  persuasions  and 
varied  professional  and  vocational  call- 
ings. Yet  we  have  in  common  the  one, 
holy,  catholic,  apostolic  church. 

So  imagine  my  dismay  when  in 
today's  mail  there  came  a  solicitation 
from  the  Catholic  magazine  Crisis  that, 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope,  trashes 
Renew  2000.  The  envelope  warns  me, 
before  I  even  open  it,  to  pray  hard  that 
the  "nightmare"  called  Renew  2000  does 
not  assault  my  parish.  Apparently  Renew 
is  the  modern-day  equivalent  of  Eldad 
and  Medad — the  fellows  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  who  dared  to  prophesy  without 
the  proper  blessing  from  Moses — 
because  the  Renew  meetings  are  con- 
ducted without  the  presence  of  a  priest. 
(As  I  recall,  Moses  denied  the  entreaties 
of  the  people  to  stop  Eldad  and  Medad 
and  instead  encouraged  them  to  continue 
their  good  work.) 

After  opening  the  envelope,  I  am  told 
that  this  magazine  is  "orthodox 
Catholic."  Indeed,  the  salutation  of  the 
pitch  letter  reads,  "Dear  Fellow  Ortho- 
dox Catholic." 

The  letter  takes  on  the  "sacrilegious" 

valerie  schultz,  who  lives  in  Tehachapi, 
Calif.,  is  an  occasional  contributor  to 
America. 


Paulist  fathers  who  publish  the  Renew 
2000  materials  and  reveals  that  this  mag- 
azine can't  be  found  on  just  any  news- 
stand, because  its  readers  are  above  aver- 
age. Their  readers  are  educated, 
articulate  and  zealous  Catholics.  Just  like 
me,  right? 

Actually  I  am  offended  by  the 
Renew-bashing  this  magazine  is  using  to 
sell  itself.  Renew  has  been  only  beneficial 
to  my  faith  life,  and  I  know  the  rest  of  my 
group  would  agree.  In  fact,  if  Satan  want- 
ed to  infiltrate  our  parish,  getting  folks  to 
meet  together  in  one  another's  living 
rooms  to  share  their  Catholic  faith  and  to 
encourage  one  another  to  put  that  faith 
into  action  would  be  a  mighty  poor  plan. 

In  my  parish  we  have  a  small  but 
vocal  group  who,  in  fact,  opposed  our 
parish's  implementation  of  Renew  2000. 
In  the  five  years  I've  been  a  parish 
employee  (as  director  of  religious  educa- 
tion), I  haven't  quite  known  how  to  han- 
dle them.  These  are  devout  and  fervent 
worshipers,  family  oriented,  well  inten- 
tioned  and  principled.  They  would  be  an 
asset  to  any  religious  education  pro- 
gram— if  only  they  weren't  opposed  to 
religious  education  on  the  parish  level. 
They  oppose  most  education  that  does 
not  happen  in  the  home.  They  home- 
school  their  younger  children  and  have 
formed  a  private  academy  for  their  high 
school  children. 

I  respect  their  right  to  homeschool 
their  children.  If  only  every  family  had 
such  demonstrable  faith  in  the  home. 
But  I  am  angered  when  I  hear  third- 
hand  of  members  of  this  group  casting 
aspersions  on  the  churchgoing  habits 
and/or  qualifications  of  the  volunteer 
catechists  in  our  program.  Of  course 
there  is  room  for  improvement  in  our 
parish  religious  education  program — 
starting  with  me.  I  am  no  theological 
scholar.  Five  years  ago  I  was  a  volunteer 


catechist  with  a  B.A.  in  theater  who  as 
asked  to  give  running  the  religious^ 
program  a  try.  The  enrollment  Id 
grown  to  the  point  where  it  was  I 
much  work  to  ask  of  a  volunteer.  I  h« 
read  voraciously  and  attended  confcj 
ences  and  sucked  up  all  the  informatflj 
I  could,  but  in  truth  I  am  not  a  trM 
tionally  qualified  D.R.E.  But  I  wol 
defend  the  faith,  integrity,  knowledi 
and  intentions  of  our  catechists  to  al 
one.  I  resent  any  gossip  about  them.  I 

Until  now  I  have  seethed  quietly,  m 
have  unloaded  on  my  pastor.  I  do  I 
envy  our  pastor,  into  whose  lap  the  m 
of  us  deposit  our  squirming  issues.  Son! 
how  he  manages  to  keep  us  all  working 
not  together,  at  least  side  by  side. 

No  one  in  this  group  communic; 
directly  with  me.  But  they  make  th 
positions  known,  and  I  try  to  accomn 
date  their  wishes  in  the  interest  of  p 
serving  parish  unity.  I  have  often  thouj 
their  behavior  exclusive  and  cultish,  t 
they  were  just  an  odd  bunch  who  I 
landed  in  our  parish,  of  all  places.  I 
this  mailing  has  opened  my  eyes.  C 
group  has  a  name:  "orthodox"  Cathol 
who  apparently  are  much  more  prevaL 
than  I  thought,  who  have  their  own  m: 
azine  like  a  mother  ship  and  are  on  a  n 
sion  to  bring  the  rest  of  us  back  to  fun< 
mental  catechesis. 

I  am  not  a  belligerent  person,  1 
here  is  where  I  will  fight.  Renew  20 
has  brought  people  who  might  otherw 
drift  from  Sunday  Mass  to  Sunday  M 
into  communion  with  one  another.  Pt 
pie  have  discovered  or  rediscovered  t 
traditions  and  teachings  of  the  chur 
and  have  examined  their  lives  in  the  lit 
of  Christ's  example.  Catholics  who  h£ 
been  at  best  non-participatory  have  coi 
into  the  life  of  the  church.  Catholics  hs 
shared  and  prayed  aloud  together,  al 
it's  not  Sunday.  If  small  faith  commuil 
ties  are  good  enough  to  be  commend! 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II,  then  I  will  defel 
mine. 

God  bless  the  Paulists.  In  givi: 
voice  to  my  beliefs,  I  understand  tr 
avoiding  confrontation  is  not  the  same 
forging  peace — which  all  sounds  prei 
"orthodox"  to  me. 

Eldad  and  I  are  looking  forward 
the  next  season  of  Renew. 

By  Valerie  Schu 
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SOMETIMES  OUR  CHURCHES  DON'T  HAVE  PEWS. 


But  the  one  thing  we  can't  do  without  is  priests  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  over 
500,000  practicing  Catholics.  The  spiritual  need  is  great.  But  so  are  the  rewards.  As  a 
priest  you  can  serve  full  time  in  the  Army  or  part  time  in  the  Army  Reserve  (usually  two 
days  a  month,  plus  two  weeks  a  year).  After  all,  America's  soldiers  can  do  without  pews, 
but  not  without  you. 

For  more  information  about  specific  opportunities  and  benefits,  call  an  Army  Chaplain 
at  1-800-452-7617. 


ARMY  CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE. 
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falling  infant  mortality  rates,  ris- 
ing life  expectancy,  and  increasing 
literacy  rates,  three  billion  other 


We  must  learn  how  to  generate  equitable  development. 

A  Call  to  Global  Action 


BY  JAMES  D.  WOLFENSOHN 


The  new  millennium,  with  all  its  promise  of  change,  presents  us  with 
a  profound  challenge:  how  to  stem  the  rising  incidence  of  global 
poverty.  It  is  surely  a  major  piece  of  unfinished  business  carried  over 
from  the  previous  century — how  to  give  the  poorest  people  of  the 
world  real  hope  for  a  better  life. 
The  urgency  of  this  task  cannot  be  disputed.  While  recent  decades  have  seen  major 
improvements  in  the  health  and  education  of  many  people,  reflected  in  falling  infant 
mortality  rates,  rising  life  expectancy  and  increasing  literacy  rates,  three  billion  other 
people,  half  the  world's  population,  live  on  less  than  $2  a  day.  By  2025,  that  figure  may 
rise  to  four  billion.  As  many  as  1 10  million  children,  most  of  them  girls,  do  not  attend 


JAMES  D.  WOLFENSOHN  is  the  president  of  the  World  Bank  Group. 
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•imary  school.  More  than  30  million  people  live  with 
J.V-AIDS. 

It  is  clear  that  unless  we  in  the  worldwide  community 
n  show  more  tangible  results  in  the  battle  against  hunger 
id  deprivation,  against  the  continuing  human  devastation 
used  by  communicable  diseases,  against  unsustainable 
:bt  for  the  poorest  countries  and  against  the  digital  divide 
th  its  threat  of  keeping  developing  countries  disconnect- 

from  the  wealth  of  the  digital  revolution,  this  new  mil- 
nnium  of  ours,  from  which  we  expect  so  much,  will 
most  certainly  produce  a  more  fractured,  unequal  and 
rbulent  era. 

Despite  years  of  relative  peace  and  prosperity  in  indus- 
alized  countries,  global  poverty  is  getting  worse.  More 
aubling  still  is  the  massive  and  widening  gap  between 
;h  and  poor.  There  are  those  who  argue  that  global  eco- 
jmic  integration  is  behind  these  alarming  numbers.  And 

be  sure,  the  benefits  of  globalization  are  not  evenly 
read.  This  needs  to  be  addressed,  but  simply  blaming 
obalization  does  not  help. 

Over  the  last  century,  the  forces  of  globalization  have 
:en  among  those  that  have  contributed  to  a  huge 
lprovement  in  human  welfare,  including  raising  countless 
illions  out  of  poverty.  Going  forward,  these  forces  have 
e  potential  to  continue  bringing  great  benefits  to  the 
>or,  but  how  strongly  they  do  so  will  also  continue  to 
:pend  crucially  on  factors  such  as  the  quality  of  overall 
acroeconomic  policies,  the  workings  of  institutions  and 
cial  safety  nets,  among  many  others. 

There  is  much  to  be  done,  therefore,  if  we  are  to 
isure  that  all  countries,  especially  the  poorest,  benefit 
Dm  this  process.  We  cannot  turn  back  globalization;  our 
allenge  is  to  make  it  an  instrument  of  opportunity  and 
elusion,  not  of  fear  and  insecurity. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  we  at  the  World  Bank  have 
opened  our  understanding  of  what  poverty  is  and  how 
generate  equitable  development. 

We  have  learned  that  poverty  is  about  more  than  inade- 
late  income  or  even  low  human  development.  Poverty,  as 
scussions  with  60,000  poor  people  in  60  countries  have 
aght  us,  is  multidimensional  and  complex.  It  is  about  lack 
fundamental  freedom  of  action,  choice  and  opportunity.  It 
voicelessness,  powerlessness,  insecurity  and  humiliation. 

We  have  also  learned  that  market-oriented  reforms,  if 
imbined  with  social  and  institutional  development,  can 
diver  economic  growth  to  poor  people.  Growth  is  the 
ost  powerful  force  for  sustained  poverty  reduction.  It  is 
ucial,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Experience  has  shown  us  that 
owth  leads  to  larger  and  quicker  reductions  in  poverty  if 
easures  are  taken  to  empower  the  poor  and  to  enhance 
eir  security. 

To  be  successful,  development  must  be  comprehensive. 


It  needs  to  embrace  sound  economic  policies  and  infras- 
tructure, but  also  education,  health,  good  governance,  the 
fight  against  corruption,  legal  and  judicial  reform  and  envi- 
ronmental protection.  All  these  elements  depend  on  and 
reinforce  one  another.  Without  a  comprehensive  approach 
that  is  crafted  and  adopted  in  each  country,  we  will  not 
achieve  the  development  that  is  vital  for  a  peaceful,  equi- 
table world. 

To  improve  our  work  we  are  applying  what  we  have 
learned,  and  we  are  changing  our  institution  and  the  way 
we  do  business  to  deliver  more  effectively,  transparently 
and  with  greater  accountability.  We  are  working  with  our 
colleagues  in  the  United  Nations  system  and  the  other 
multilateral  development  banks  on  selectivity  and  the  divi- 
sion of  labor  among  us.  We  are  working  with  governments, 
helping  them  to  take  forward  their  policies  and  institutions 
rather  than  simply  implementing  our  projects. 

Last  year  we  launched  the  Comprehensive  Develop- 
ment Framework — a  holistic,  long-term  and  country- 
owned  approach  that  is  being  implemented  in  a  dozen 
countries.  With  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  we 
began  supporting  our  partner  countries  in  their  work  on 
poverty  reduction  strategies — strategies  that  are  country- 
driven  and  focused  on  poverty.  Our  comprehensive  frame- 


Poetry  Contest 

Poems  are  being  accepted  for 

The  E n Hfflyp,Q etrsL  Ama r d 


Each  contestant  is 
asked  to  submit  only 
one  poem  of 
30  lines  or  fewer 
for  consideration. 
No  poem  will  be 
returned.  Only  typed, 
unpublished  poems 
not  under  considera- 
tion elsewhere  will  be 
considered. 


'Paul  Mariani 
The  Foley  Poetry  Award 
America,  106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 

W^^n^poem  will  be  published  in  America 

on  June  18-25,2001. 
Cash  prize:  $1,000.  Deadline:  April  20,  2001 
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a  centre  for  study  and  renewal 

PASTORAL  MINISTRY 

A  renewal  programme  for  people  in  ministry 

4  March-31  May  2001;  16  September-13  December  2001 
17  February-16  May  2002;  IS  September-12  December  2002 

Marianella's  three-month  renewal  programmes  offer  the  best  of  contemporary  Catholic  scholarship  in 
ways  that  are  both  personally  enriching  and  pastorally  useful. 

The  programmes  are  designed  for  priests,  religious  and  lay  ministers  who  are  seeking  a  sabbatical  that 
promotes  personal  renewal,  theological  updating  and  the  development  of  pastoral  skills. 
Modules  offered  include:  prayer  and  spirituality,  scripture,  celebrating  liturgy,  theology  of  marriage, 
women's  voices  in  theology,  christology,  justice  and  development,  moral  theology  in  pastoral  practice, 
God  and  faith,  healing  and  reconciliation,  sacraments  and  eucharist,  ministry,  church,  marian  theology, 
a  Myers-Briggs  workshop,  transformation  in  the  middle  and  later  years,  women  and  men  in  communi- 
cation, compassion  for  self  and  others  and  stress  management. 

The  programme  also  includes  outing  to  places  of  historical  and  spiritual  significance  and  a  three-day 
field  trip  to  Belfast. 

Cost:  IEP  £3,000  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  IEP  £250) 

PASTORAL  COUNSELING 

Counseling  skills  for  people  in  ministry 
1-27  July  2001 

An  intensive  four-week  residential  course  for  those  working  in  situations  which  require  basic  counsel- 
ing skills.  The  course  presents  an  overview  of  the  counseling  profession  and  enhances  a  person's 
capacity  to  listen  to  and  empathise  with  others. 

Small  group  training  in  counseling  skills  and  extensive  use  of  video  recording  and  playback  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  course. 

The  course  includes  presentations  on  pastoral  counseling;  personality  disorders:  working  with  groups: 
attachment,  loss  and  mourning;  co-dependency;  listening  and  empathy;  the  life  stages,  addiction  coun 
seling;  HIV  and  AIDS  counseling;  relationship  counseling;  working  with  families  and  children;  sexual 
abuse;  communication  between  women  and  men;  suicide;  understanding  eating  disorders  and  coun- 
seling gay/lesbian  clients. 

Cost:  IEP  £850  (including  a  non-refundable  deposit  of  IEP  £100) 
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APPLICATIONS  AND  ENQUIRES  TO: 
SEAMUS  ENRIGHT  CSsR  OR  ANNE  HUGHES,  THE  MARIANELLA  CENTRE, 

75  Orwell  Road,  Dublin  6,  Ireland. 
Tel  (353-1)  406-7100.  Fax:  (353-1)  492-9635 
E-mail:  info@marianella.ie,  Website:  www.marianella.ie 


>rk  and  the  poverty  reduction  strategies  embody  an 
proach  to  poverty  reduction  that  is  gaining  strong 
;ognition  in  the  development  community. 
We  have  increased  our  lending  in  social  sectors.  In 
80,  investment  in  the  power  sector  accounted  for  21 
rcent  of  bank  lending.  Today,  that  figure  is  down  to  2 
rcent.  By  contrast,  lending  for  health,  nutrition  and 
ucation  has  expanded  almost  fivefold  from  5  percent  in 
80  to  over  22  percent  today.  The  bank  is  also  doing 
>re  on  social  protection — on  safely  nets  in  particular — 
d  other  key  issues  like  gender. 

The  World  Bank  is  also  working  to  ease  the  crippling 
bt  burden  the  poorest  countries  face.  In  1 996,  the  bank 
d  the  I.M.F.  launched  the  Heavily  Indebted  Poor  Coun- 
ts initiative  (H.I.P.C.),  the  first  international  response  to 
jvide  comprehensive  debt  relief  to  the  world's  poorest, 
)st  heavily  indebted  countries.  Under  the  initiative,  the 
bt  of  more  than  30  eligible  countries  will  be  cut  by  $50 
lion,  with  the  World  Bank  reducing  its  debt  claims  by 
arly  $1 1  billion. 

We  are  also  working  to  stamp  out  the  cancer  of  cor- 
don, a  major  inhibitor  of  development.  Corruption  in 

its  forms  is  a  crippling  tax  on  the  poor,  diverting  public 
vices  from  those  who  need  them  most  and  undermining 
blic  support  for  development  aid  by  creating  a  false  per- 
son that  all  assistance  is  affected  by  corruption. 

It  is  two  years  since  the  board  of  the  World  Bank 
dorsed  an  anticorruption  strategy,  and  the  attention 
en  to  governance  issues  inside  and  outside  the  bank  has 
reased  dramatically.  Our  dialogue  with  client  countries 

these  issues  has  become  notably  more  open,  and  more 
in  600  specific  anticorruption  programs  and  governance 
datives  have  been  undertaken  in  almost  100  borrower 
mtries.  This  is  a  substantial  achievement. 

Corruption,  by  its  very  nature,  will  persist  as  a  complex 
I  difficult  problem,  and  the  bank  and  its  member  coun- 
is  have  to  be  prepared  for  a  long,  hard  struggle.  In  accor- 
lce  with  its  role  as  a  development  institution  working  in 
or  countries  that  have  weak  controls  and  capacities,  we 
i  and  have  helped  to  bring  corruption  to  the  forefront  of 
ernational  attention  and  are  helping  to  confront  the  chal- 
ge  corruption  represents.  But  fighting  the  cancer  of  cor- 
don is  a  challenge  not  just  for  the  bank,  but  for  the  entire 
/elopment  community — international  financial  institu- 
ns  and  development  agencies,  civil  society,  the  private  and 
olic  sectors.  If  we  all  move  forward  with  momentum,  we 
it  a  real  chance  to  make  a  difference. 

As  the  fight  against  corruption  has  shown,  most  of  the 
aes  we  face  require  that  we  build  a  concerted  coalition 

partners  ready  to  supplement  national  actions  with 
•asures  at  the  global  level. 

Control  of  communicable  disease,  for  example,  is  a 


global  public  good  critical  for  successful  poverty  reduction 
strategies  and  for  development  more  generally,  which 
requires  a  major  international  effort.  The  bank  continues 
to  play  a  full  part  in  this  undertaking — by  expanding  the 
scale  and  flexibility  of  lending,  by  tackling  disease  preven- 
tion and  control  at  the  source  and  multisectorally,  and  by 
intensifying  the  engagement  with  governments  to  encour- 
age strong  nationally  driven  programs  that  our  lending  can 
then  support. 

The  bank  has  funded  more  than  80  H.I.V.-AIDS  pro- 
jects and  components  around  the  world  totaling  nearly  $1 
billion,  and  recently  made  available  an  additional  $500  mil- 
lion in  flexible  and  rapid  funding  for  several  projects  to 
fight  the  epidemic  in  sub-Saharan  African  countries. 

We  acknowledge  the  fact  that  high  aid  dependency  can 
seriously  weaken  a  government's  ability  to  attend  to  some 
of  the  more  pressing  social  needs  of  its  people.  Addressing 
the  H.I.V.-AIDS  crisis  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  concerns 
of  developing  countries  today.  We  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  come  to  the  immediate  assistance  of  these  countries — 
not  by  encouraging  countries  to  borrow  to  finance  H.I.V.- 
AIDS  programs,  but  by  integrating  AIDS  into  debt  relief 
programs.  In  fact,  many  of  the  countries  that  will  benefit 
from  debt  relief  are  countries  that  are  severely  affected  by 
the  AIDS  epidemic. 

A  second  global  public  good  where  the  bank  can  make 
a  big  impact  is  in  the  use  of  new  technology  to  deliver 
knowledge  where  it  is  needed.  Bridging  the  digital  divide  is 
an  issue  we  must  all  address. 

Today  we  have  a  unique  tool  at  our  disposal  to  enable 
involvement  of  all,  on  a  scale  undreamed  of  just  a  few 
years  ago.  Technology  alone  will  not  solve  the  problems 
of  the  developing  world,  but  we  believe  it  can  play  a 
major  role  in  helping  meet  the  challenges  of  poverty.  And 
so,  over  the  last  five  years,  we  have  been  focusing  on  how 
we  can  harness  the  power  of  information  and  communi- 
cations technology  and  of  knowledge  to  accelerate  devel- 
opment. 

The  World  Bank  is  working  with  governments  to  fos- 
ter policy,  regulatory  and  network  readiness,  through  our 
analytical  and  advisory  work  and  through  our  grant  facili- 
ty, infoDev.  We  have  established  direct  communications 
through  the  African  Virtual  University,  which  we  created, 
which  is  operating  in  14  countries,  as  well  as  through  the 
partnership  for  capacity-building  in  Africa.  We  have 
already  linked  35,000  school  children  in  15  developing 
countries  with  partner  schools  in  developed  countries 
through  our  World  Links  program,  providing  training 
and  information  exchange  and  joint  projects  between 
teachers  and  students.  We  have  linked  the  world's  leading 
research  institutions  with  local  and  regional  research 
institutions  in  developing  countries  through  the  Global 
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Distance  Learning  Network,  providing  the  possibility  of 
Internet  communication  and  joint  research. 

The  information  and  communications  revolution 
offers  us  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to  make  empow- 
erment and  participation  a  reality.  There  is  no  reason  why 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  living  in  Central  Asia, 
Latin  America  or  Africa  should  be  cut  off  from  the  ideas 
that  are  changing  the  rest  of  the  world,  or  why  these  ideas 
should  not  be  enriched  by  their  local  experience  simply 
because  of  a  lack  of  readily  available  cable  or  satellite 
technology.  The  capacity  of  the  Internet — yet  to  be  fully 
imagined — to  eliminate  forever  the  knowledge  gap 
between  rich  and  poor  countries  may  be  the  single  most 
important  determinant  of  what  our  world  will  look  like  in 
50  years. 

Education  is  also  key  to  harnessing  knowledge  as  a 
major  driving  force  for  development.  The  World  Bank 
will  continue  to  push  for  a  global  consensus  on  the  cen- 
trality  of  education  for  economic  and  social  development 
and  for  poverty  reduction.  We  are  partnering  with  others 
to  support  countries  that  are  committed  to  achieving  the 
Education  for  All  goals  much  sooner  than  the  2015  time- 
line and  will  intensify  its  efforts  to  help  countries  identify 
priorities  and  finance  and  implement  national  action 


plans.  We  will  leverage  stronger  partnerships  on  core  tp- 
ics  such  as  improving  girls'  education  and  providing  hie 
education  for  the  poorest. 

The  World  Bank  is  committed  to  working  withts 
partners,  including  other  donors,  to  ensure  that  no  coi- 
try  with  a  credible,  viable  and  sustainable  education  pm 
will  be  unable  to  implement  it  for  lack  of  extera. 
resources. 

In  assessing  which  direction  to  take  in  the  new  milty. 
nium  and  how  we  will  harness  the  forces  of  globalizatffl 
to  ensure  that  the  opportunities  it  creates  are  shared  by  II 
everyone  should  have  a  voice,  most  importantly  the  poi 
themselves. 

Our  challenge  is  to  move  beyond  the  rhetoric  and  rfr 
ognize  that  we  live  in  a  time  of  astonishing  possibily. 
Whether  it  be  immunizing  all  children  against  prevental 
disease  or  linking  every  school  in  Central  Asia  to  1 
Internet,  solutions  to  problems  that  seemed  insurmout- 
able  just  a  few  years  ago  are  now  within  reach.  Butj, 
order  to  provide  real  solutions  to  our  seeming 
intractable  problems  of  poverty  and  disease,  we  need! 
enlist  the  help  of  everyone.  We  must  work  together^ 
harness  the  benefits  of  globalization  to  deliver  prospeiH 
to  the  many,  not  just  the  few. 


After  spending  all  that 
money  getting  your  son 
or  daughter  through  a 
Catholic  college,  for  only 
$43  you  can  keep  that 
education  going. 
Give  them  a  subscription 
to  America  and  each 
week  they  will  receive  a 
magazine  that  helps 
them  be  a  thinking 
and  informed 
Catholic. 
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life  of  newest  American  saint.  Dennis  M. 

Linehan.  20  S  16  (Replies  30  O  28) 

CATHOLIC  EDUCATION 

Celebration  of  talent.  John  W.  Donohue.  2  O  2 

(Replies  34  Nil) 
Filling  theological  chairs.  Wolfgang  Seibel. 

12  07 

Hey  Jesus.. i  love  you,  man!  David  E.  Nantais. 
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22  0  28 

ititute  for  advanced  catholic  studies.  John  T. 

Noonan,  Jr.  7  Jl  1 
iming  the  good.  John  Kavanaugh.  23  N  18 
>w  before  you  plant.  William  J.  O'Malley.  15  S 

16  (Replies  30  S  30,  29  O  7) 
ring  back,  fall  forward.  Julie  A.  Collins.  25  S  16 

RULLO,  DEBORAH  M. 

-tues  of  the  vows.  6  O  7  (Replies  30  N  4) 

*RKE,  THOMAS  E. 

lerhood  for  the  world.  7  Jl  29  (Replies  2 1  S  9) 

IFFORD,  JAMES  0.,  SR. 

is  there  ever  any  real  choice?  12  Jl  1 5 

OONEY,  FRANCIS  X. 

minus  hsus  and  the  new  millennium.  16  O  28 
(Replies  29  N  25,  30  D  9) 

LUNS,  JULIE  A. 

ing  back,  fall  forward.  25  S  16 

MMONWEAL  (pub.) 

ae  gentleman.  David  S.  Toolan.  2  S  23 

RTRIGHT,  DAVID 

ward  ethical  economic  sanctions.  18  N  25 
ZZENS,  DONALD 

ring  the  crisis  in  the  priesthood.  7  N  4  (Replies 
20  D  2,  22  D  16) 

IME  AND  PUNISHMENT 

dressing  youth  crime:  an  interview  with  Eugene 
F.  Rivers.  George  M.  Anderson.  2 1  S  30 

i  one  forgive  a  child  molester?  Stephen  J. 
Pope.  17  N  18  (Replies  28  D  23) 

minal  justice.  3  N  1 1 

ough  oversight?  raising  money  for  catholic 

causes.  Francis  J.  Butler.  12  D  23 
;ht  in  darkness.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  D  9 
sons  for  profit:  some  ethical  and  practical  prob- 
lems. George  M.  Anderson.  12  N  18 

LTURE 

ilogetics  of  beauty.  Andrew  M.  Greeley.  8  S  16 

(Replies  29  O  7,  30  N  4) 
n  in  arm.  Timothy  E.  O'Connell.  21  N  18 
ting  Christ  back  into  chriStmas.  John  F. 

Kavanaugh.  13  D  16 


DE 


LEY,  MICHAEL  J. 

enthood  and  the  attributes  of  God.  19  Je  3 
(Replies  29  Jl  15) 

VENPORT,  CHARLES 

ate  tax  repeal:  myths  and  misunderstandings. 
15  S23 

UH  AND  DYING 

;at  comfort.  Myles  N.  Sheehan,  M.D.  8  O  7 
(Replies  30  N  4) 
dying  well.  Myles  N.  Sheehan.  12  Jl  29 
(Replies  30  Au  26,  21  S  9) 

(GO,  STEVEN 


Homecoming.  1 5  D  2 

DONAHUE,  JOHN  R. 

Back  to  basics.  30  O  28 

Beginning  of  the  end.  30  N  25 

Can  you  walk  the  walk?  46  S  16  (Replies  30  N  4) 

Cost  of  discipleship.  22  S  9 

Crunch  time.  3 1  Au  1 2 

Cup  of  water  or  unquenchable  fire.  30  S  23 

Don't  go  away  sad!  30  O  7 

Good  food  and  great  leftovers.  31  Jl  15 

Graced  and  gracious.  32  N  25  (Replies  28  D  23) 

I  sing  of  a  maiden.  22  D  16 

King  in  disguise.  30  N  18 

Let's  do  dinner.  3 1  Jl  29 

Look  into  your  hearts!  30  Au  26 

Man  of  the  year.  23  D  2 

Marriages  are  made  in  heaven.  30  S  30 

No  carry-ons  allowed.  3 1  Jl  1 

Partial  god.  31  Au  26 

People  of  the  covenant.  38  Je  17  (Replies  3 1 

Au  12) 
Poetry.  23  D  16 
Seeing  the  light.  30  O  21 
Shepherds  needed.  30  Jl  15 
Waiting  for  the  good  news.  3 1  D  9 
What,  me  a  saint?  3 1  O  2 1 
What,  me  become  a  slave?  45  O  14 
What  price  glory?  30  Jl  29 
When  the  end  is  not  the  end.  38  N  1 1 
Words  to  live  by;  a  light  to  guide.  30  D  23 
You  are  what  you  eat.  30  Au  12 
You  can't  go  home  again,  Yeshua.  30  Jl  1 
You'll  never  walk  alone — we  hope.  30  N  4 

DONOHUE,  JOHN  W. 

—  Of  Many  Things  — 

Celebration  of  talent.  2  O  21  (Replies  34  N  1 1) 

DORFF,  FRANCIS 

Are  we  killing  our  priests?  7  Ap  29  (Replies  30  Jl  I, 
28  Jl  15) 

DRILLING,  PETER 

Implications  of  an  ecumenical  agreement. 
14  Au  12 

DULLES,  AVERY 

In  dialogue:  Avery  Dulles  and  Ladislas  Orsy. 
12N25 

Papacy  for  a  global  church.  6  Jl  IS  (Replies 


45  S  16) 
ECOLOGY 

To  live  deliberately.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  O  7 
Water-skiing  at  the  north  pole.  3  S  9 

ECONOMY 

China  Trade.  3JI  1 

Earned  income  tax  credits.  3  D  16 

Enough  oversight?  raising  money  for  catholic 

causes.  Francis  J.  Butler.  12  D  23 
Estate  tax  repeal:  myths  and  misunderstandings. 

Charles  Davenport.  15  S  23 
Faces  behind  us.  Robert  P.  Heaney,  M.D.  18  S  30 

(Replies  28  N  25) 
Gasoline  prices.  3  Au  12 
Habits  of  waste.  George  M.  Anderson.  1  Jl  15 
House  of  cards:  imagine  what  this  can  mean  for 

you!  Thomas  J.  McCarthy.  6  O  28 
Housing  and  low-income  americans.  George  M. 

Anderson.  16J1  29 
Living  wage  movement.  Peter  J.  Sammon. 

16Au26 

Prisons  for  profit:  some  ethical  and  practical  prob- 
lems. George  M.  Anderson.  12  N  18 

Putting  christ  back  into  chriStmas.  John  F. 
Kavanaugh.  13  D  16 

Raise  the  minimum  wage.  3  Au  26  (Replies 
43  S  16) 

Selling  arms.  3  S  23 

Social  secuntv  and  the  poor.  Eugene  Steuerle. 
8D23 

ECUMENISM 

Am  i  my  sister's  keeper?  the  Vatican's  new  letter 
on  "sister  churches."  Mchael  A.  Fahey. 
12  ()28 

Domtnus  lesus  and  the  new  millennium.  Francis  X. 

Clooney.  16  O  28  (Replies  29  N  25,  30  D  9) 
Ecumenical  courtesy.  3  O  28  (Replies  30  N  25) 
Impact  of  Dommtts  lesus  on  ecumenism.  Francis  A. 

Sullivan.  8  O  28 
Implications  of  an  ecumenical  agreement.  Peter 

Drilling.  14Au  12 
In  dialogue:  Avery  Dulles  and  Ladislas  Orsy  con- 
tinue their  conversation.  12  N  25 
Men,  Alexander.  David  S.  Toolan.  2  N  4 
Papacy  for  an  ecumenical  age:  a  response  to  Avery 

Dulles.  Ladislas  Orsy.  9  O  2 1  (Replies 

35N11,30N18) 
Peaceably  related.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Au  12 

(Replies  31  Au  26,  22  S  9) 
Renewal  for  anglican-roman  catholic  relations. 

John  Borelli.  12  Au  26  (Replies  43  S  16) 

EDUCATION 

Cat  fights.  Valerie  Schultz.  22  O  2 1  (Replies 
37N  11) 

Lessons  from  charter  schools.  3  N  4 

Not  the  last  word.  3  Jl  1 5 

Spit.  Deborah  French  Frisher.  24  O  28 

EGAN,  EILEEN 

Eileen  Egan.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  O  28 
ENVIRONMENT 

Long-vanished  eyes.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  N  18 
Think  big.  David  S.  Toolan.  2  D  2  (Replies 

22  D  16) 

ETHICS 

Christian  political  capital.  John  F.  Kavanaugh. 

23  Au26 
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Killing  and  letting  die.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  23  S  23 
Law,  morality  and  common  ground.  M.  Cathleen 

Kaveny.  7  D  9 
Tolerant  signals.  Jon  D.  Fuller  and  James  F. 

Keenan.  6  S  23 
Where's  the  debate?  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  24  O  2 1 

EUCHARIST 

Symbols  are  not  "just  symbols."  John  W.  Healey. 
14D23 

FG 

FAHEY,  MICHAEL  A. 

Am  i  my  sister's  keeper?  the  Vatican's  new  letter  on 
"sister  churches."  12  O  28 

FAMILY  LIFE 

Abundant  giving.  David  S.  Toolan.  2  Jl  1  (Replies 
31 J  29) 

Angry  and  alienated:  divorced  and  remarried 

catholics  in  the  United  States.  Michael  Hout. 
10D  16 

Elder  Abuse.  3  Jl  29  (Replies  21  S  9,  30  S  23) 
Magic  touch.  Valerie  Schultz.  6  D  2  (Replies 

23  D  16,  27  D  23) 
\1or  bunnies.  Martin  lames.  2  \u  26  (Replies 

29  S  30) 

Myth  of  cohabitation.  Willard  F.  Jabusch.  14  O  7 
Point  of  embarkation.  Thomas  J.  McCarthy. 
6D23 

Revolution  in  american  fathering.  Jeff  Gillenkirk. 
18N4 

Still  connected.  Patricia  A.  Kossmann.  2  Jl  29 

(Replies  29  Au  26,  21  S  9) 
Walker.  Thomas  J.  McCarthy.  6  N  25 
What  father  knows  best.  Joseph  A.  Lagan. 

20  Au  26 

FILM 

Kansas  dreaming.  Richard  A.  Blake.  22  O  7 
Moving  on.  Richard  A.  Blake.  22  D  9 
Return  of  "the  exorcist."  Richard  A.  Blake.  6  N  18 
Shnnking  fast.  Richard  A.  Blake.  19  Jl  15 
Worst  friends.  Richard  A.  Blake.  24  Au  26 

—  Single  Works  — 
Chuck  and  Buck.  24  Au  26 
Exorcist.  6  N  18  (Replies  28  D  9,  22  D  16) 


Fantasia/2000.  19  Jl  15 

Nurse  Betty.  22  O  7 

You  can  count  on  me.  22  D  9 

FLORIAN,  AMY  L. 

Adoro  te  devote.  18  Mr  4  (Replies  29  Jl  29) 
Healing  society.  22  Jl  1 

FLYNN,  EILEEN  P. 

Responding  to  the  "gay  agenda":  three  reasons 
why  dialogue  might  be  an  appropriate 
response.  15  S  30  (Replies  44  O  14,  31  O  21) 

FRISHER,  DEBORAH  FRENCH 

Spit.  24  O  28 

FULLER,  JON  D 

Tolerant  signals.  6  S  23 

GILLENKIRK,  JEFF 

Revolution  in  american  fathering.  1 8  N  4 

GIORDAN,  ALMA  ROBERTS 

Slothful  pray-er.  22  Jl  29 

GLOBALIZATION 

Solidarity  in  globalization.  3Je  3  (Replies  28  Jl  15) 

GOLWAY,  TERRY 

Madness?  hardly.  6  D  9 

Making  it.  6  N  1 1  (Replies  3 1  N  25) 

Marching  season.  6J1  1 

No  surprises  here.  6  O  14 

Not  just  balloons  and  funny  hats.  6  Au  1 2 

Special  kind  of  courage.  6  S  16 

GREELEY,  ANDREW  M. 

Apologetics  of  beauty.  8  S  16  (Replies  29  O  7, 
30  N  4) 

GREENE,  GRAHAM 

"Altogether  adverse":  the  story  of  Graham  Greene 
and  the  holy  office.  Stephen  Schloesser. 
8  Nil 

GREGORY,  WILTON  D. 

Amazing  growth:  challenges  of  christian  initiation 
of  adults.  6  O  2 1  (Replies  3  6  N  1 1 ) 

HIJ  

HARRIS,  JOSEPH  CLAUDE 

Shrinking  supply  of  priests.  16  N  4  (Replies 
22  D  2) 

HAUSER,  RICHARD  J. 

United  under  the  same  spirit:  ecumenical  reading. 
24  D  9 

HEALEY,  JOHN  W. 

Symbols  are  not  "just  symbols."  14  D  23 
HEALTH  CARE 

Elder  Abuse.  3  Jl  29  (Replies  21  S  9,  30  S  23) 
Feeding  his  sheep.  Lorraine  V.  Murray.  16  Jl  15 
Genetic  disorders  and  pastoral  care.  Peter  M. 

Abdella.7N25 
Great  comfort.  Myles  N.  Sheehan.  8  O  7  (Replies 

30  N  4) 

Health  care  and  the  campaign.  3  My  27  (Replies 


28J1  15) 

Heart  and  soul.  Daniel  P.  Sulmasy.  12  D  2 
Naming  the  good.  John  Kavanaugh.  23  N  18 
On  dying  well.  Myles  N.  Sheehan.  12  Jl  29 

(Replies  30  Au  26,  21  S  9) 
Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  G.  Wayne  Barr.  1 5  D 
Still  connected.  Patricia  A.  Kossmann.  2  Jl  29 

(Replies  29  Au  26,  21  S  9) 
Tolerant  signals.  Jon  D.  Fuller  and  James  F. 

Keenan.  6  S  23 

HEANEY,  ROBERT  P.  M.D. 

Faces  behind  us.  18  S  30  (Replies  28  N  25) 

HEHIR,  BRYAN 

Disciples  and  citizens:  Theodore  Hesburgh  and  hi 
George  Higgins  honored.  12  S  23  (Replies l| 
30  O  7) 

HELMICK,  RAYMOND  G. 

Seminarians  make  peace  in  the  Balkans.  19  Au  L 

HOMOSEXUALITY 

Church  and  the  homosexual  priest.  James  Martii 

11  N4(Replies21  D2,29D9) 
Responding  to  the  "gay  agenda":  three  reasons  i 

why  dialogue  might  be  an  appropriate 

response.  Eileen  P.  Flynn.  15  S  30  (Replies  t 

44014,31021) 

HOUT,  MICHAEL 

Angry  and  alienated:  divorced  and  remarried 
catholics  in  the  United  States.  10  D  16 

HOWARD,  GALLAUDET 

I  am  the  vine:  a  celebration  of  masses  in  Rome,  i 
India  and  the  Amazon.  10  S  30 

HUGHES,  JOHN  JAY 

Papal  age  limit?  10  Jl  29 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Hurricane  Mitch's  silver  lining.  Dennis  M.  Line-, 

han.  7  D  2  (Replies  27  D  23) 
Nightmarish  existence.  George  M.  Anderson. 

17D9 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.  G.  Wayne  Barr.  1 5  D  $1 
HUNT,  GEORGE  W. 

Come  to  the  table:  a  fall  book  roundup.  22  N  1 1  1 
IMMIGRATION 

Coney  island  cultures.  George  M.  Anderson. 
2  S  16 

New  tides  of  immigration.  George  M.  Anderson,  ij 
12J1  1 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

Hurricane  Mitch's  silver  lining.  Dennis  M.  Line- 

han.  7  D  2  (Replies  27  D  23) 
Lift  the  siege.  3  D  2 
O  Jerusalem!  3  O  21  (Replies  31  N  18) 
Rating  the  U.N.  summit.  3  O  7 
Toward  ethical  economic  sanctions.  George  A. 

Lopez  and  David  Cortright.  18  N  25 

INTERRELIGIOUS  DIALOGUE 

Catholics  and  jews:  from  alienation  to  dialogue  to  j 
reconciliation.  Philip  Perlmutter.  1 1  D  9 

IRELAND 

Marching  season.  Terry  Golway.  6  Jl  1 
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the  city,  peace.  3  S  30 

•rusalem!3  0  21(Replies31N18) 

USCH,  WILLARD  F. 

h  of  cohabitation.  14  0  7 

NSON,  ELIZABETH  A. 

y  of  Nazareth:  friend  of  God  and  prophet.  7 
Je  17  (Replies  30  Au  12) 

TICE 

ninal  justice.  3  N  1 1 

£L  

fANAUGH,  JOHN  F. 

istian  political  capital.  23  Au  26 

ing  and  letting  die.  23  S  23 

ning  the  good.  23  N  18 

:e  at  the  banquet  table.  18  Jl  15 

ting  Christ  back  into  chriStmas.  1 3  D  16 

ere's  the  debate?  24  O  2 1 

IEM,  M.  CATHLEEN 

/,  morality  and  common  ground.  7  D  9 

■NAN,  JAMES  F. 

erant  signals.  6  S  23 

iSMANN,  PATRICIA  A. 

ves  of  autumn:  recent  and  forthcoming  books. 
24  0  14 

ramental  lives.  2  My  27  (Replies  30  Jl  1) 

—  Of  Many  Things — 
:  off  the  press.  2  N  1 1 

1  connected.  2  Jl  29  (Replies  29  Au  26,  2 1  S  9) 

■AN,  JOSEPH  A. 

at  father  knows  best.  20  Au  26 

IGUAGE 

l  in  arm.  Timothy  E.  O'Connell.  2 1  N  1 8 
IGUAGES 

iL  and  liturgical  translations.  Ronald  D. 
Witherup.  17  O  7  (Replies  30  N  4,  31  N  18) 

IN  AMERICA 

rricane  Mitch's  silver  lining.  Dennis  M.  Line- 
han.  7  D2  (Replies  27  D  23) 

V 

Iressing  youth  crime:  an  interview  with  Eugene 
F.  Rivers.  George  M.  Anderson.  21  S  30 

ctoral  roller  coaster.  Thomas  J.  Reese.  2  D  23 

jugh  oversight?  raising  money  for  catholic 
causes.  Francis  J.  Buder.  12  D  23 

v,  morality  and  common  ground.  M.  Cathleen 
Kaveny.  7  D  9 

EH  AN,  DENNIS  M. 

rricane  Mitch's  silver  lining.  7  D  2  (Replies 
27D23) 

>ther  Katharine  Drexel:  an  appreciation  of  the 
life  of  the  newest  American  saint.  20  S  16 
(Replies  30  O  28) 

—  Of  Many  Things  — 
ooth  transitions.  2  S  9 


LITURGY 

Amazing  growth:  challenges  of  christian  initiation 

of  adults.  Wilton  D.  Gregory.  6  O  2 1 

(Replies  36  Nil) 
I  am  the  vine:  a  celebration  of  masses  in  Rome, 

India  and  the  Amazon.  Gallaudet  Howard. 

10  S  30 

ICEL  and  liturgical  translations.  Ronald  D. 

Witherup.  17  O  7  (Replies  30  N  4,  31  N  18) 
Living  stones.  3  D  9 

Troubling  assertions  from  Rome  about  ICEL. 
Nathan  D.  Mitchell.  20  Jl  1 

LOPEZ,  GEORGE  A. 

Toward  ethical  economic  sanctions.  18  N  25 

M  

MALONE,  PATRICK 

God  who  gets  foolishly  close.  22  My  27  (Replies 
31  Jl  15) 

MARTIN,  JAMES 

Business  of  belief:  living  a  spiritual  life  in  the  cor- 
porate world.  16  Jl  1  (Replies  3 1  Jl  29) 

Church  and  the  homosexual  priest.  1 1  N  4 
(Replies  21  D  2,  29  D  9) 

Coarse  tv.  30  S  16  (Replies  30  O  28) 

Promising  shows.. .we  think.  20  N  1 1  (Replies 
30  D  9) 

Year  in  tv.  2 1  Jl  15 

—  Of  Many  Things  — 

Hungry  yuppies.  2  O  14 

Jubilees.  2  N  25  (Replies  30  D  9) 

Mass  nightmares.  2  D  16 

More  bunnies.  2  Au  26  (Replies  29  S  30) 

Ripping  good  yarns.  2  S  30 

MARTINY,  MARTIN 

Missionary's  funeral.  21  O  14 

MASSEY,  JULIE  DONOVAN 

God  as  mother:  exploring  an  alternative  image  of 
love.  17D23 

McCarthy,  john  p. 

Bishops,  vour  mind  and  the  media.  14  N  1 1 
(Replies  28  D  9) 

McCarthy,  thomas  j. 

Communion  without  communitv?  6  Jl  29  (Replies 

30  Au  26,  23  S  9, 42  S  16,  29  S  30) 
Conventional  gatherings.  6  S  9 
House  of  cards.  6  O  28 
Point  of  embarkation.  6  D  23 
Utopian  dream.  6  S  30 
Walker.  6  N  25 

McLAIN,  JOHN  J. 

Finding  god's  grace  in  Kosovo.  22  N  4 
MEDIA 

Bishops,  your  mind  and  the  media.  John  P. 

McCarthy.  14 N  11  (Replies  28  D  9) 
True  gendeman.  David  S.  Toolan.  2  S  23 
Where's  the  debate?  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  24  O  2 1 

MEDICAL  ETHICS 

Genome  project.  Lisa  Sowle  Cahill.  7  Au  12 


MEDICINE 

Heart  and  soul.  Daniel  P.  Sulmasy.  12  D  2 
RU-486.  3  O  14  (Replies  35  N  11,  29  N  18, 
22  D  2) 

MEDINA,  JORGE  A. 

Cardinal  Jorge  A.  Medina  on  the  ICEL  controver- 
sy. 17  My  13  (Replies  29  Jl  1,  30J1  15) 

MEN,  ALEXANDER 

Men,  Alexander.  David  S.  Toolan.  2  N  4 

MIDDLE  EAST 

For  the  city,  peace.  3  S  30 

MINISTRY 

Bowling  alone,  praying  together.  Mary  Jo  Bane. 
6N4 

Finding  god's  grace  in  Kosovo.  John  J.  McLain. 
22  N  4 

Genetic  disorders  and  pastoral  care.  Peter  M. 

Abdella.  7N25 
Hey  Jesus.. .i  love  you,  man!  David  E.  Nantais. 

22  0  28 

Jubilees.  James  Martin.  2  N  25  (Replies  30  D  9) 
Light  in  darkness.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  D  9 
Mass  nightmares.  James  M.  Martin.  2  D  16 
Men,  Alexander.  David  S.  Toolan.  2  N  4 

MITCHELL,  NATHAN  D. 

Troubling  assertions  from  Rome  about  ICEL. 
20J1  1 

MORALITY 

Angry  and  alienated:  divorced  and  remarried 

catholics  in  the  United  States.  Michael  Hout 
10  D  16 

Enough  oversight?  raising  money  for  catholic 

causes.  Francis  ).  Buder.  12  D  23 
Faces  behind  us.  Robert  P.  Heaney,  M.D.  18  S  30 

(Replies  28  N  25) 
Generic  disorders  and  pastoral  care.  Peter  M. 

Abdella.  7  N  25 
Genome  project.  Lisa  Sowle  Cahill.  7  Au  12 
Heart  and  soul.  Daniel  P.  Sulmasy.  12  D  2 
Law,  morality  and  common  ground.  M.  Cathleen 

Kaveny.  7  D  9 
Lift  the  siege.  3  D  2 

Myth  of  cohabitation.  Willard  F.  Jabusch.  14  O  7 
Responding  to  the  "gay  agenda":  three  reasons 
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why  dialogue  might  be  an  appropriate 
response.  Eileen  P.  Flynn.  15  S  30  (Replies 
44014,31  021) 
RU-486.  3  O  14  (Replies  35  N  11,  29  N  18, 
22  D  2) 

Tolerant  signals.  Jon  D.  Fuller  and  James  F. 

Keenan.  6  S  23 
Words  and  contraception.  Norbert  J.  Rigali. 

8S23 

See  also  KAVANAUGH,  JOHN  F. 

MORNEAU,  ROBERT  F. 

Lessons.  36  O  14 

MURRAY,  LORRAINE  V. 

Feeding  his  sheep.  16  (1  15 

NOP 

NANTAIS,  DAVID  E. 

1  ley  Jesus.,  .i  love  you,  man!  22  O  28 

NOONAN,  JOHN  T.,  JR. 

Institute  for  advanced  catholic  studies.  7  Jl  1 

O'CONNELL,  TIMOTHY  E. 

Arm  in  arm.  21  N  18 

OMALLEY,  JOHN  W. 

Beatification  of  Pope  Pius  L\.  6  Au  26  (Replies 
21  S  9,41  S  16,  29  S  23,  29  S  30,  42  O  14) 

O  MALLEY,  WILLIAM  J. 

Plow  before  you  plant.  15  S  16  (Replies  30  S  30, 
29  O  7) 

ORSY,  LADISLAS 

In  dialogue.  12  N  25 

Papacy  tor  an  ecumenical  age:  a  response  to  Avery 
Dulles.  9  O  21  (Replies  35  N  II,  30  N  18) 

PAPACY 

Am  i  my.  sister's  keeper?  the  Vatican's  new  letter 
on  "sister  churches."  Michael  A.  Fahey. 
12  0  28 

Beatification  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  John  W.  O'Malley. 
6  Au  26  (Replies  2 1  S  9,  41  S  16,  29  S  23, 
29  S  30,42  0  14) 


Dominus  lesus  and  the  new  millennium.  Francis  X. 

Clooney.  16  O  28  (Replies  29  N  25,  30  D  9) 
Ecumenical  courtesy.  3  O  28  (Replies  30  N  25) 
Impact  ot  Dominus  lesus  on  ecumenism.  Francis  A. 

Sullivan.  8  O  28 
In  dialogue:  Avery  Dulles  and  Ladislas  Orsy  con- 
tinue their  conversation.  12  N  25 
Papacv  for  a  global  church.  Avery  Dulles.  6  Jl  15 

(Replies'"  45  S  16) 
Papacy  for  an  ecumenical  age:  a  response  to  Avery 

Dulles.  Ladislas  Orsy.  9  O  21  (Replies 

35N11.30N18) 
Papal  age  limit?  John  Jay  Hughes.  10  Jl  29 
What  if  the  pope  became  disabled?  James  H. 

Provost.  7  S  30 

PARISH  LIFE 

Amazing  growth:  challenges  of  christian  initiation 
of  adults.  Wilton  D.  Gregory.  6  O  2 1 
(Replies  36  N  11) 

Bow  ling  alone,  praving  together.  Man  Jo  Bane. 
6N4 

Can  one  forgive  a  child  molester?  Stephen  J. 

Pope.  17  N  18  (Replies  28  D  23) 
Communion  without  community?  Thomas  J. 

McCarthy.  6J1  29  (Replies  30  Au  26,  23  S  9, 

42  S  16,  29  S  30) 
Hungry  yuppies.  James  Martin.  2  O  14 
I  am  the  vane:  a  celebration  of  masses  in  Rome, 

India  and  the  Amazon.  Gallaudet  Howard. 

10  S  30 

ICEL  and  liturgical  translations.  Ronald  D. 

Witherup.  1 7  O  7  (Replies  30  N  4,  3 1  N  1 8) 
Living  stones.  3  D  9 

Shrinking  supplv  ot  priests.  Joseph  Claude  Harris. 
16  N  4  (Replies  22  D  2) 

PEACE 

Fileen  Fgan.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  O  28 
For  the  city,  peace.  3  S  30 

Making  peace  after  catastrophe:  an  interview  with 

Ivu  Markov  it  Stephen  J.  I 'ope.  19  S  23 
O  Jerusalem!  3  O  21  (Replies  31  N  18) 
Seminarians  make  peace  in  the  Balkans.  Raymond 
G.  Helmick.  19  Au  12 

PERLMUTTER,  PHILIP 

Catholics  and  jews:  from  alienation  to  dialogue  to 
reconciliation.  1 1  D  9 

PIUS  IX 

Beatification  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  John  W.  O'Malley. 
6  Au  26  (Replies  21  S  9,41  S  16,  29  S  23,  ' 
29S  30,  42  O  14) 

POEMS 

Cairns,  Scott.  Formal  brief:  the  name.  22  D  23 
DeNicola,  Deborah.  John  baptizing  Jesus.  2 1  Jl  29 
Janowski,  Larry,  o.f.m.  Resurrection.  9J1  15 
Mann,  Randall.  Yard  sale.  21  Au  26 
Manani,  Paul.  Mother  of  consolation.  2 1  D  9 
Phillips,  J.  M.  Cloned  child.  1 5  N  25 
Wilson,  Steve.  Plane  crash.  20  O  21 
Wisely,  Dale.  Akeldama.  21  S  23 
Young,  C.  Dale.  Axis.  21  Jl  1 

POLITICS  AND  GOVERNMENT 

Catholics  and  the  2000  election.  Paul  J.  Weber. 

19  0  28 
China  Trade.  3  Jl  1 

Conventional  gatherings.  Thomas  J.  McCarthy. 
6S9 

Earned  income  tax  credits.  3  D  16 


Election  day  shocks.  3  N  25 
Elections  and  abortion.  3  S  16  (Replies  29  O  211 
Electoral  roller  coaster.  Thomas  J.  Reese.  2  D  2  J 
Estate  tax  repeal:  myths  and  misunderstandings.! 

Charles  Davenport.  15  S  23 
Gasoline  prices.  3  Au  12 
Lessons  from  charter  schools.  3  N  4 
Madness?  hardly.  Terry  Golway.  6  D  9 
No  surprises  here.  Terry  Golway.  6  O  14 
Not  just  balloons  and  funny  hats.  Terry  Golwayl 

6Au  12 
Not  the  last  word.  3  Jl  1 5 

Place  at  the  banquet  table.  John  F.  Kavanaugh.  I 

18J1  15 
Presidential  election.  3  N  1 8 
Raise  the  minimum  wage.  3  Au  26  (Replies 

43  S  16) 

Social  security  and  the  poor.  Eugene  Steuerle.  I 
8D23 

Special  land  of  courage.  Terry  Golway.  6  S  16  I 
Who's  a  catholic  to  vote  for?  Joseph  A  Califanol 
Jr.  7S9(Replies29S30,31  O  7) 

POPE,  STEPHEN  J. 

Can  one  forgive  a  child  molester?  17  N  18 

(Replies  28  D  23) 
Making  peace  after  catastrophe:  an  interview  win 

IvoMarkovic.  19  S  23 

POTTMEYER,  HERMANN  J. 

Primacy  in  communion.  1 5  Je  3  (Replies  29  Jl  1, 
29  Jl  15) 

POVERTY 

Earned  income  tax  credits.  3  D  16 

Habits  of  waste.  George  M.  Anderson.  1  Jl  1 5 

Homecoming.  Steven  Diogo.  1 5  D  2 

Housing  and  low-income  americans.  George  M. 

Anderson.  16J1  29 
Light  in  darkness.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  D  9 
Living  wage  movement.  Peter  J.  Sammon. 

16Au26 

Raise  the  minimum  wage.  3  Au  26  (Replies 
43  S  16) 

Social  security  and  the  poor.  Eugene  Steuerle. 
8  D  23  ' 

PROVOST,  JAMES  H. 

What  if  the  pope  became  disabled?  7  S  30 

QR 

QUAKERS 

Peaceably  related.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Au  1 2 
(Replies  31  Au26,22  S9) 

RACE  RELATIONS 

Mother  Katharine  I  )rexel:  an  appreciatii  in  i  if  the 
life  of  the  newest  American  saint.  Dennis  M 
Linehan.  20  S  16  (Replies  30  O  28) 

REESE,  THOMAS  J. 

—  Of  Many  Things  — 

Electoral  roller  coaster.  2  D  23 
Smooth  transitions.  2  S  9 

REFUGEES 

Nightmarish  existence.  George  M.  Anderson. 
17D9 

Refugees  in  East  Africa:  an  interview  with  John 
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Guiney.  George  M.  Anderson.  16  O  21 


F  GIOUS  AND  CLERGY 

(i  xh  and  the  homosexual  priest.  James  Martin. 
\\  11  N4(Rephes21  D2.29D9) 
l!  iples  and  citizens:  Tht  odore  Hesburgh  and 
George  Higgins  honored.  Bryan  Hehir. 
12  S  23  (Replies  30  O  7) 
El  ig  the  crisis  in  the  priesthood.  Donald 
'  Cozzens.  7  N  4  (Replies  20  D  2,  22  D  16) 
E:  ing  god's  grace  in  Kosovo.  John  J.  McLain. 
■    22  N  4 


Jubilees.  James  Martin.  2  N  25  (Replies  30  D  9) 
Mass  nightmares.  James  M.  Martin.  2  D  16 
Missionary's  funeral.  Martin  Martiny.  2 1  O  14 
Mother  Katharine  Drexel:  an  appreciation  of  the 
life  of  the  newest  American  saint.  Dennis  M. 
Linehan.  20  S  16  (Replies  30  O  28) 
Shrinking  supply  of  priests.  Joseph  Claude  Harris. 

16  N  4  (Replies  22  D  2) 
Virtues  of  the  vows.  Deborah  M.  Cerullo.  6  O  7 

(Replies  30  N  4) 
Why  i  kill  people.  Brad  Reynolds.  8  O  14 

REYNOLDS,  BRAD 

Why  i  kill  people.  8  0  14 

RIGALI,  NORBERT  J. 

Words  and  contraception.  8  S  23 

s  

SACRAMENTS 

Symbols  are  not  "just  symbols."  John  VV.  Healey. 
14D23 

SAINTS 

Mother  Katharine  Drexel:  an  appreciation  of  the 
life  of  the  newest  American  saint.  Dennis  M. 
Linehan.  20  S  16  (Replies  30  O  28) 

SAMMON,  PETER  J. 

Living  wage  movement.  16  Au  26 


SANDMAN,  JOSEPH  G. 

Centering  prayer:  a  treasure  for  the  soul.  12  S  9 
SCHLOESSER,  STEPHEN 

"Altogether  adverse":  the  story  of  Graham  Greene 
and  the  holy  office.  8  N  1 1 

SCHULTZ,  VALERIE 

Cat  fights.  22  O  2 1  (Replies  37  Nil) 

Magic  touch.  6  D  2  (Replies  23  D  16,  27  D  23) 

SCIENCE 

Creationism  and  the  catechism.  Joan  Acker. 
6D  16 

SEIBEL,  WOLFGANG 

Filling  theological  chairs.  12  O  7 

SHEEHAN,  MYLES  N. 

Great  comfort.  8  O  7  (Replies  30  N  4) 

On  dying  well.  12  Jl  29  (Replies  30  Au  26,  21  S  9) 

SKILLIN,  EDWARD 

True  gendeman.  David  S.  Toolan.  2  S  23 
SOCIAL  JUSTICE 

Disciples  and  citizens:  Theodore  Hesburgh  and 
George  Higgins  honored.  Bryan  1  lehir. 
12  S  23  (Replies  30  O  7) 

SOCIETY  OF  JESUS 

Celebration  of  talent.  John  W.  Donohue.  2  O  2 1 

(Replies  34  N  11) 
Finding  god's  grace  in  Kosovo.  John  J.  McLain. 

22  N  4 

Gifts  of  zen  buddhism:  an  interview  with  Robert 
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E.  Kennedy.  Anna  Brown.  15  O  14 
Habits  of  waste.  George  M.  Anderson.  1  Jl  IS 
Smooth  transitions.  Dennis  M.  Linehan  and 

ThomasJ.  Reese.  2  S  9 
Why  i  kill  people.  Brad  Reynolds.  8  O  14 

SPIRITUALITY 

Apologetics  of  beauty.  Andrew  M.  Greeley.  8  S  16 

(Replies  29  O  7,  30  N  4) 
Arm  in  arm.  Timothy  E.  O'Connell.  2 1  N  1 8 
Bowling  alone,  praying  together.  Marv  Jo  Bane. 

6N4 

Business  of  belief:  living  a  spiritual  life  in  the  cor- 
porate world.  James  Martin.  16J1  1  (Replies 
31  Je  29) 

Centering  prayer:  a  treasure  for  the  soul.  Joseph 

G.  Sandman.  12  S  9 
Christian  political  capital.  John  F.  Kavanaugh. 

23  Au26 
Christmas  2000.  3  D  23 

Dominus  lems  and  the  new  millennium.  Francis  X. 

Clooney.  16  O  28  (Replies  29  N  25,  30  D  9) 
Eileen  Egan.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  O  28 
Elderhood  for  the  world.  Thomas  E.  Clarke. 

7J1  29  (Replies  21  S  9) 
Feeding  his  sheep.  Lorraine  V.  Murray.  16  Jl  15 
Gifts  of  zen  buddhism:  an  interview  with  Robert 

E.  Kennedy.  Anna  Brown.  15  0  14 
God  as  mother:  exploring  an  alternative  image  of 

love.  Julie  Donovan  Massey.  17  D  23 
Great  comfort.  Myles  N.  Sheehan.  8  O  7  (Replies 

30  N  4) 

Healing  Society.  Amy  F.  Flonan.  22  Jl  1 
Hey  Jesus.. .i  love  you,  man!  David  E.  Nantais. 
22  0  28 

Homecoming.  Steven  Diogo.  1 5  D  2 
Lessons.  Robert  F.  Morneau.  36  O  14 
Long-vanished  eyes.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  N  18 
On  dying  well.  Myles  N.  Sheehan.  12  Jl  29 

(Replies  30  Au  26,  21  S  9) 
Peaceably  related.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  Au  12 

(Replies  3 1  Au  26,  22  S  9) 
Slothful  pray-er.  Alma  Roberts  Giordan.  22  Jl  29 
Spring  back,  fall  forward.  Julie  A.  Collins.  25  S  16 
To  live  deliberately.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  O  7 
Virtues  of  the  vows.  Deborah  M.  Cerullo.  6  O  7 

(Replies  30  N  4) 

SPORTS 

Celebration  of  talent.  John  VV.  Donohue.  2  O  2 1 


(Replies  34  N  11) 
Making  it.  Terry  Golway.  6  N  1 1  (Replies 
31  N25) 

STEUERLE,  EUGENE 

Social  security  and  the  poor.  8  D  2  3 

STEVENS-ARROYO,  ANTHONY  M. 

Catholicism's  emerging  role  in  Puerto  Rico. 
8  Ap  15  (Replies  28  Jl  15) 

SULLIVAN  FRANCIS  A. 

Impact  of  Damimts  lesus  on  ecumenism.  8  O  2i 

SULMASY,  DANIEL  P. 

I  lean  .mil  soul.  12  1)2 


T 


TECHNOLOGY 

Think  big.  David  S.  Toolan.  2  D  2  (Replies 
22  D  16) 

L'topian  dream.  ThomasJ.  McCarthy.  6  S  30 
TELEVISION 

Coarse  tv.  James  Martin.  30  S  16  (Replies 
30O28) 

Promising  shows. ..we  think.  James  Martin. 

20 Nil  (Replies 30 D 9) 
Year  in  tv.  James  Martin.  2 1  Jl  15 

—  Single  Works  — 
Bette.  20  N  1 1 

Ed.  20  N  1 1 

Gideon's  crossing.  20  N  1 1 

Survivor.  30  S  16 

Welcome  to  New  York.  20  N  1 1 

THEATER 

Blessed  uncertainty:  some  summer  shows  on 
broadway.  FrederickJ.  Tollini.  24  S  23 

—  Single  Works  — 
Avow.  24  S  23 
Copenhagen.  24  S  23 
Real  thing.  24S23 

Ride  down  mount  morgan.  24  S  23 

THEOLOGY 


Christmas  2000.  3  D  23 
Creationism  and  the  catechism.  Joan  Acker. 
6D  16 

Filling  theological  chairs.  Wolfgang  Seibel. 
12  07 

Symbols  are  not  "just  symbols."  John  W.  Heah 
14D23 

TOLLINI,  FREDERICK  P. 

Blessed  uncertainty:  some  summer  shows  on 
broadway.  24  S  23 

TOOLAN,  DAVID  S. 

Elian's  fevered  island.  6  My  13  (Replies  28  Jl  15 

—  Of  Many  Things  — 
Abundant  giving.  2  Jl  1  (Replies  3 1  Jl  29) 
Men,  Alexander.  2  N  4 
Think  big.  2  D  2  (Replies  22  D  16) 

True  gendeman.  2  S  23 


uv 


U.S.  SUPREME  COURT 

Not  the  last  word.  3  Jl  1 5 

UNITED  NATIONS 

Rating  the  LIN.  summit  3  O  7 

VIOLENCE 

Cat  fights.  Valerie  Schultz.  22  O  2 1  (Replies 
37N  11) 

Kent  state  and  the  next  generation.  Tom  Beau- 

doin.  19  Jl  29 
Magic  touch.  Valerie  Schultz.  6  D  2  (Replies 

23  D  16,  27  D  23) 
Missionary's  funeral.  Martin  Martiny.  21  O  14 
Selling  arms.  3  S  23 

WXYZ 

WAR  AND  PEACE 

Lift  the  siege.  3  D  2 
Selling  arms.  3  S  23 

Toward  ethical  economic  sanctions.  George  A.  I 

Lopez  and  David  Cortright.  18  N  25 
LTtopian  dream.  ThomasJ.  McCarthy.  6  S  30 

WEBER,  PAUL  J. 

Catholics  and  the  2000  election.  19  O  28 


WITHERUP,  RONALD  D. 

ICEL  and  liturgical  translations.  1 7  O  7  (Repliesl 
30N4,  31N18) 

WOMEN 

Cat  fights.  Valerie  Schultz.  22  O  21  (Replies  37  If 
11) 

Eileen  Egan.  George  M.  Anderson.  2  O  28 

WORD  (column) 

see  DONAHUE,  JOHN  R. 

YOUTH 

Hey  Jesus... .i  love  you,  man!  David  E.  Nantais.  2 
0  28 

Spit.  Deborah  French  Frisher.  24  O  28 
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>xico's  new  president  will  not  be  a 
rhover.  by  james  s.torrens 


3n  dec.  i,  while  george  w.  bush  and  Al  Gore 
were  hacking  their  way  through  legal  thickets, 
Vicente  Fox  Quesada  strode  into  the  presiden- 
cy of  the  United  States  of  Mexico.  It  was  a  holi- 
that  elicited  from  Mexicans,  whose  history  has  made 
n  very  cautious,  much  more  hope  than  they  are  used  to 

Standing  a  head  taller  than  most  of  those  around  him, 
began  his  presidential  address  with  an  "Hola!"  to  his 
children  and  then  proceeded  to  map  a  route  for  the 
Dn  in  no  uncertain  terms.  Facing  a  legislature  in  which 
jwn  party,  the  Party  of  National  Action  (PAN),  held  far 
than  a  majority,  Fox  was  blunt  and  uncompromising, 
sailed  through  the  heckling  unfazed.)  There  would  be 
dous  forgetfulness  or  erasing  of  the  great  corruptions  of 
past  and  there  would  be  no  tolerance  for  their  continu- 


j  1  Swathed  in  the  presidential  breastband,  which  was 
n  sferred  to  him  from  President  Ernesto  Zedillo,  he  laid 
J  unmistakable  priorities.  Democratic  procedure 
ra  ived  perhaps  the  most  insistence,  in  tune  with  the 
i  ne  of  convergencia  that  had  marked  his  campaign  a 
M  Dnal  convergence  of  all  parties  and  of  all  levels  of  soci- 
il  Top-down  decision  making,  resources  meted  out  from 
^  capital  to  states  and  municipalities,  a  polarization  of 
i>|  ies — all  of  these  familiar  procedures  Fox  vowed  to 
tfl  rse.  This  is  a  big  order  for  the  man  referred  to  by 
y  edicto  Ruiz,  a  Tijuana  columnist,  as  "a  ranch-style  pop- 
ij  ."  But  thus  far  Vicente  Fox  has  shown  he  can  listen  atten- 
n  y  to  citizen's  voices. 

Before  his  inauguration,  Fox  shared  a  breakfast  of  tamales 
a  spicy  soup  with  children  of  the  streets  in  a  rough  neigh- 
*j  lood  (tin  barrio  bravo)  of  Mexico  City.  He  was  fulfilling  a 
J  ge  to  a  lifelong  friend  whose  organization  gives  such  chil- 
1 1  legal  guidance  and  moral  support.  Fox  aimed  the  lan- 
?!  *e  and  the  gestures  of  his  campaign  decisively  at  the  40 
jj  ent  of  the  Mexican  population  that  is  desperately  poor, 
u  their  condition  clearly  preoccupies  him.  In  his  address  he 
r  tioned  "children  without  a  school,  young  people  without 
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VICTORY  PARTY  IN  MEXICO.  Thousands  of  supporters  of  President-elect  Vicente 
Fox  rally  around  Mexico  City's  Angel  of  Independence  monument.  Fox  won  the 
election  on  July  2,  ending  71  years  of  one-party  rule. 

perspectives,  family  disintegration,  well-trained  professionals 
and  technicians  unemployed  or  underemployed,  single  moth- 
ers unprepared  to  sustain  their  household,  the  elderly  without 
resources  and  ecological  systems  frankly  degraded." 

As  he  took  office,  Fox  pledged  himself  to  this  sector  of 
the  country  in  an  unforeseen  way,  one  that  drew  the  ire  of 
opposition  parties.  He  appended  a  phrase  to  the  presidential 
oath:  "for  the  poor  and  marginal  people  in  this  country."  It 
was  a  hallmark  of  his  plain-spoken  style,  one  sure  to  leave  a 
quotable  trail  in  the  next  six  years.  In  his  address,  Fox 
promised  to  increase  funding  for  education  and,  in  general, 
to  ensure  "that  no  young  person  in  our  country,  of  however 
humble  a  background,  be  blocked  from  fulfilling  educational 
plans  due  to  lack  of  resources." 

Vicente  Fox  is  entrepreneurial  in  both  background  and 
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outlook.  His  new  cabinet  draws  heavily  from  the  business 
world.  Opposition  parties  and  the  bureaucracy  as  a  whole 
look  very  much  askance  at  their  political  inexperience.  One 
can  respond  that  those  in  career  politics  have  had  their 
chance.  Will  Fox  carry  out  his  loud  promise  of  "transparen- 
cy," his  claim  that  all  the  government  books  and  accounts  will 
remain  open  to  view?  If  so,  what  a  welcome  change! 

The  new  president  promised  not  to  privatize  electric 
power  in  Mexico  and  to  increase  efficiency  in  the  national  oil 
industry  without  privatizing  its  production.  Oil  income  has 
been  the  deep  pocket  bankrolling  social  spending.  Will  Fox 
improve  tax  collection?  No  mention  of  this.  Throughout  his 
campaign  and  planning,  he  emphasized  legal  and  financial 
help  to  small  and  medium  size  businesses,  and  he  has  created 
a  subsecretariat  to  assure  this.  As  governor  of  Guanajuato,  he 
learned  first  hand  about  the  drain  of  poor  immigrant  workers 
to  the  United  States.  He  invited  a  large  group  of  these  emi- 
grants, still  Mexican  citizens  whatever  their  U.S.  status,  to  an 
official  visit  on  his  first  day  in  office.  He  paid  them  much 
attention  in  his  campaign  and  desires  a  more  thriving  Mexico 
where  the  pressures  on  emigration  will  lessen. 

With  particular  emphasis,  Vicente  Fox  reminded  Mexi- 
cans of  a  debt  they  have  not  paid  to  "the  original  peoples  of 
this  land  who  go  on  suffering  intolerable  injustice,  marginali- 
ty  and  inequality."  He  added,  "I  have  been,  am  and  will  be 
committed  to  a  new  relationship  between  indigenous  peoples 
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and  the  Mexican  state."  (If  only  the  United  States  had  he 
something  like  this  from  candidates  Bush  and  Gore.)  F<| 
first  presidential  action,  in  fact,  was  to  pull  back  the  milit 
throughout  the  high  country  of  Chiapas  and  pledge  to  foil 
the  hard-won  but  afterward  neglected  Agreement  of  5 
Andres  between  the  Mexican  government  and  the  indigent 
Zapatistas. 

Concerning  violence  in  his  insecure  country,  Fox  spc 
out  against  government  spying  and  intimidation  of  "part 
unions,  social  organizations,  politicians  or  opinion  makei 
He  said,  "Mexico  will  no  longer  be  a  target  of  criticism 
the  matter  of  human  rights."  As  to  the  combat  with  nan 
traffic  and  the  protection  of  citizens  from  assault  and  ri 
bery,  he  was  not  specific,  but  has  elsewhere  declared  it  to 
his  government's  number  two  concern,  along  with  t 
endemic  poverty.  He  will  not  be  a  pushover  for  Americ 
policies  on  border  control  or  any  other  matter,  but  he  v 
be  serious  about  reforms  at  home.  How  much  headway  F 
can  make  against  narco-payoffs,  entrenched  office  hold 
and  long-winked-at  practices  remains  to  be  seen.  Progr 
will  be  slow  at  best,  Mexicans  think. 

With  Mexican  television  following  his  every  mc 
Vicente  Fox  started  off  his  inauguration  day  with  a  mot( 
cade  to  the  shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  where 
prayed  and  received  Communion.  Given  the  resol 
absence  from  church  of  the  Revolutionary  Institutioi 

  Party  (PRI)  for  71  years,  his  acti 

raised  eyebrows  but  also  lifted  spiri 
The  Jesuits  of  Leon  in  Guanaj 
to,  played  a  commanding  role, 
must  be  said,  in  Fox's  educatioi 
From  kindergarten  to  the  end  of  hii 
school,  except  for  one  year  spent] 
Campion  Jesuit  High  School  i 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  he  attend) 
their  Institute  Lux,  and  after  that 
studied  business  at  the  Universid 
Iberoamericana,  also  a  Jesuit  institl 
tion.  Xavier  Scheifler  S.J.,  dean  of  | 
school  of  business  administration,  1< 
what  Fox  has  called  "an  indelib 
mark"  with  his  insistence  on  linku 
business  and  economics  to  a  ve 
broad  inquiry  into  the  meaning  ai 
purposes  of  life. 

The  fire  that  animates  Vicen 
Fox,  then,  has  had  its  own  sacred  oi 
gin  and  feeds  on  his  rancher's  spirit 
independence.  It  has  been  also  fed 
abundance  during  his  campaign  1 
close  contact  with  the  crying  needs 
the  people. 
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he  opening  pages  of  Humanity, 
than  Glover  tells  his  readers  that  the 
itle  A  Moral  History  of  the  20thCentu- 
misleading.  The  book  is  not  about 
.vhole  moral  history  of  the  20th  cen- 
.  It  is  about  the  great  evils  of  the 
century,  specifically  about  its  collec- 
atrocities,  about  the  wars  and  quasi- 
marking  it.  A  philosopher  by  edu- 
m  and  profession,  Glover  wants  to 
lore  than  narrate  a  story:  he  wants  to 
ethics  to  pose  questions  in  the  inter- 
ition  of  history"  and  he  wants  to 
s  ethics  empirical  by  making  it  "look 
and  clearly  at  some  of  the  monsters 
in  us"  in  the  hope  "of  caging  and 
ing  them."  What  he  gives  us  in 
tanity  is  horrifying,  fascinating, 
uctive  and  also  disappointing. 
Despite  his  intention  to  do  ethics 
ideally,  Glover  turns  to  a  philoso- 
,  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  rather  than  to 
ts  in  his  opening  move.  The  procla- 
on  of  the  death  of  morality  along 
the  death  of  God  is  the  recurrent 
lenge  throughout  Glover's  tour  of 
ors.  We  can  read  the  20th  century, 
,  as  the  struggle  of  the  Nietzschean 
people  against  the  weak  and  against 
other  without  any  governing  moral 
aint.  For  Glover,  it  is  a  nightmare, 
es  the  fading  of  the  moral  law  mean 
we  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  Niet- 
ean  amoralist?"  That  remains  the 
ral  question  throughout. 
The  horror  tour  does  not  follow 
nological  order.  Glover's  first  brief 
es  are  about  American  soldiers  at  My 
and  about  Soviet  soldiers  in 
lanistan.  The  stories  he  tells  at 


length  are  those  of  bombing  (including 
the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb  in  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki)  in  World  War  II,  of  tribal 
warfare  in  Rwanda,  of  trench  warfare  in 
World  War  I,  of  the  intra-national  terror 
under  Stalin  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Mao  in  China  and,  at  greatest  length,  of 
the  Holocaust  under  Hitler  and  the 
Nazis.  There  is  a  logic  to  the  sequenc- 
ing. Glover  starts  with  face-to-face  situa- 
tions in  Vietnam  and  Afghanistan  and 
moves  to  war  at  a  distance  in  bombing  in 
the  interest  of  seeing  how  these  different 
human  relationships  make  the  atrocities 
different.  The  seemingly  harum-scarum 
conflict  between  Hutu  and  Tutsi  con- 
trasts with  the  trench  warfare  between 
nations  in  World  War  I.  In  the  case  of 
Stalin  and  Mao,  we 
see  the  role  of  ideolo- 
gy in  the  crushing  of 
internal  enemies  of 
state  and  party;  and, 
in  the  case  of  Nazi 
Germany  and  the 
Holocaust,  we  find 
tribalism  and  ideolo- 
gy joined  together  for 
a  different  species  of 
horror. 

The  history 
Glover  offers  us  is 
indeed  horrifying, 
but  it  is  also  fascinat- 
ing and  instructive 
because  of  the  sense 
he  tries  to  make  of  it. 
Although  human 
beings  have  a  capacity  for  cruelty,  for 
enjoying  the  pain  they  inflict  on  others, 
they  also  have,  in  most  circumstances, 
built-in  limitations  and  inhibitions  about 
inflicting  cruelty.  They  can  make  intu- 
itive prisoners'  dilemma  judgments  about 
the  balance  of  self-interest  and  coopera- 
tion. Most  people  also  experience  moral 
restraint  in  a  perception  of  dignity  in 
themselves  and  others  worthy  of  respect, 
and  in  feelings  of  sympathy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  suffering.  In  many  cases,  these 
judgments  and  restraints  make  for  a 
moral  identity  that  holds  us  back  from 
the  extremes  of  cruelty.  Glover's  dis- 
turbing historical  survey  shows  us  how 
moral  identity  can  erode  through  dehu- 
manizing others  individually  and  collec- 
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tively,  through  establishing  distance 
enough  to  make  their  suffering  invisible, 
through  the  sharing  of  responsibility  for 
action,  through  utilitarian  and  Utopian 
rationalization.  He  also  shows  us  how 
some  retain  respect  and  sympathy, 
indeed  a  heroic  moral  identity,  that  can 
enable  them  to  oppose  cruelty  and  its 
advocates  at  the  risk  of  their  social  posi- 
tion and  even  of  their  lives. 

For  all  its  strengths,  Humanity  disap- 
pointed me.  I  expected  more  from  it  both 
philosophically  and  practically.  True, 
Nietzsche  provides  the  principal  foil  in 
the  book  and  R.  G.  Collingwood  some  of 
the  best  reflections  on  the  urgency  of  its 
task.  However,  Glover  offers  no  moral 
principles  or  moral  theory.  He  regards 
natural  law  as  hopeless- 
ly authoritarian  and 
supernaturalist,  and 
Kant's  moralism  as  too 
tied  to  European 
enlightenment  cate- 
gories to  be  useful. 
Nonetheless,  the  whole 
of  Humanity  depends 
on  some  understanding 
of  good  and  evil  on  the 
part  of  author  and 
readers,  an  understand- 
ing that  Glover  does 
not  develop.  Perhaps 
Glover's  inability  or 
unwillingness  to  talk 
directly  about  good  and 
evil,  right  and  wrong 
makes  him  also  unable 
or  unwilling  to  work  out  the  practical 
implications  of  Humanity  for  education 
and  politics.  Whatever  the  disappoint 
ment,  though,  this  instructive  book  is 
well  worth  reading. 

Elazar  Barkan's  The  Guilt  of  Nations 
makes  an  excellent  companion  piece  for 
Glover's  book.  Barkan  tells  his  readers 
that  he  began  writing  the  book  because 
he  was  struck  "by  the  sudden  appearance 
of  restitution  cases  all  over  the  world." 
He  attaches  particular  significance  to  the 
March  5,  1997,  announcement  by  the 
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I three  of  the  titles  in  this  trilogy  consist  of  selections  from  Aquinas' 
a  Theologiae  newly  translated  by  Richard  Regan,  S.J.  of  Fordham 
|  sity.  Previous  translations  have  either  presented  the  text  of  the  Summa 
I  ier  stilted,  non  contemporary  ways,  containing,  at  times  inaccurate  key 
1  ophical  terms,  or  on  the  other  hand,  in  equally  inaccurate  paraphrases, 
jj  1,  Regan  uses  today's  both  modern  English  and  more  accurate  terminol- 
«l  r  a  truer,  more  readable  version  of  the  Latin  original. 

he  selection  focuses  carefully  on  three  key  areas  of  the  Summa: 
>n  in  God  and  Creation,  Christian  anthropology  in  Tiie  Human 
itution  and  virtue  in  Virtue:  Way  to  Happiness.  This  broad  and 
al  presentation  of  the  thought  of  one  of  Christianity's  greatest  thinkers 
i  trilogy  that  is  readable,  accurate,  up  to  date,  and  one  that  could  even  lead 
y  to  a  renewal  of  interest  in  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 


Jid  Creation 
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Cloth  only  I  $24.95 


luman  Constitution 


3-940866-62-5  I  Cloth  I  $24.95*  ISBN:  0-940866-63-3  I  Paper  I  $19-95 
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)-940866-77-3  I  Cloth  I  $24.95  •  ISBN:  0-940866-78-1  I  Paper  I  $19-95 
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Eastern  Orthodox  and  Western  Catholic 
Christians  will  use  and  enjoy  The  Welcoming 
Church:  Christian  Initiation.  It  is  a  collection 
of  liturgical  and  patristic  sources  for  the  sacraments 
of  Baptism,  Confirmation  and  the  Eucharist.  The 
work  will  provide  students,  seminarians  and 
church  scholars  easy  access  to  the  sources  which 
document  their  rich  sacramental  heritage. 

The  source  material  is  expertly  compiled  from  The 
New  Testament,  TheDidache;  The  Apology  of  St. 
Justin  Martyr;  The  Apostolic  Tradition  of 
Hippolytus;  The  Anaphora  of  Addai  and  Mari;  The  Euchologion  ofSerapion; 
The  Apostolic  Constitutions;  The  Anaphora  of  St.  Basil  the  Great;  The 
Anaphora  of  St.  John  Chrysostom;  The  Roman  Canon;  The  Rite  of  Christian 
Initiation;  The  Mystagogical  Lectures  of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem;  the£te 
Sacramentis  of  St.  Ambrose  of  Milan;  the  Baptismal  Homilies  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia;  Egeria's  Diary  of  a  Pilgrimage;  The  Letter  of  John  the  Deacon; 
and,  more. 

Father  John  J.  Begley,  S.J.  is  an  Associate  Professor  in  the  Theology  Department 
of  the  University  of  Scranton  in  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 

The  Welcoming  Church:  Christian  Initiation 
A  Handbook  of  Liturgical  and  Patristic  Sources 

By  John  J.  Begley,  S.J. 

ISBN:  0-940866-90-0  I  Paper  1  $27.95 

We  Publish  books  on  Theology,  History,  Religious 
Studies,  Philosophy  and  Pennsylvania  Culture  &  History 

St.  Thomas  Hall,  Linden  &  Monroe  Streets 
Scranton,  Pennsylvania  18510 


www.scrantonpress.com 


These  books  are  also  available  through: 
The  University  of  Toronto  Press 
2250  Military  Road  •  Tonawanda,  New  York  14150 
Phone:  1-800-565-9523  •  Fax:  1-800-221-9985 
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Bringing  together  people  from  all  parts  of  the  theological 
spectrum  to  discuss  the  future  of  Catholic  liturgy  and 
move  us  closer  to  the  unity  all  Catholics  hope  for. 


Major  speakers: 


Tom  Beaudoin 
Francis  Mannion 
Denis  McNamara 
Nathan  Mitchell 
Richard  John  Neuhaus 


Katarina  Schuth,  O.S.F. 
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Richard  Vosko 
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Richard  Giles 
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living  the  Gospel  in  today's  Church 
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Dtices 

ucation 

TOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
■  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
s  (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
guided  independent  study.  Accredited, 
icentrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
;  or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 
ite  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph: 
))  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
(.ost.edu. 

Ilowships 

lications  for  INTERNATIONAL  THOMAS 
TON  SOCIETY  SHANNON  FELLOWSHIPS  to 

■ort  Merton  research  using  archival  maten- 
'ailable.  Deadline:  March  15,  2001.  Appli- 
s  must  be  members  of  I.T.M.S.  and  may 
at  time  of  application.  Applications  from 
jlished  scholars,  unaffiliated  scholars  and 
uate  students  engaged  in  theses  and  disser- 
ns  encouraged.  Infoimation  and  completed 
ication  to:  Victor  A  Kramer,  Aquinas  Cen- 
Emory  University,  1703  Clifton  Rd.,  Suite 
Atlanta,  GA  30329-4037. 


gnmages 

HANY  RETREAT  HOUSE  PILGRIMAGE  to  the 

/  Land  with  two  nights  stopover  in  Brussels 
Bruges.  June  17-29,  2001.  Led  by  Rev. 
imas  E.  Clarke,  S.J.,  Sr.  Norene  Costa, 
VI.,  Sr.  Catherine  Mclntyre,  R.J.M.  $2,495 
i  New  York.  For  special  flier  write,  call,  fax 
-mail:  Bethany  Retreat  House,  202  County 
te  105,  Box  1003,  Highland  Mills,  NY 
|  SO;  Ph:  (845)  928-2213;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437; 
ail:  thevenet@frontiernet.net. 

AND  IN  APRIL.  Awaken  to  Celtic  spiritual- 
Experience  Dublin,  then  west  to  Galway. 
ic  scholars  will  make  the  traditions  of  old 
le  alive,  adding  a  rich  meaning  to  your 
Join  Inward  Travels  for  its  annual  and 
:h-loved  trip:  April  18  to  May  3.  Contact 
itator:  Joe  Conyard,  S.J.,  735  N.  94th  #3, 
tie,  WA  98103;  Ph:  (206)  706-7295;  e- 
1:  jconyard@earthlink.net. 

sitions 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THEOLOGY  AT  THE  UNI- 
SITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME  announces  a  full- 
E  faculty  position  in  pastoral  theology, 
nning  August  2001.  Primary  responsibility 
e  instruction  of  M.Div.  students,  both  sem- 
ians  and  lay  ministry  students,  in  field  edu- 
m.  Expertise  in  any  of  the  following  areas 
be  an  advantage:  pastoral  counseling,  for- 
ion  for  ministry,  faith  development  and 
rious  education,  spirituality,  parish  ministry, 
ticultural  ministry,  pastoral  administration, 
al  justice  ministries,  youth  ministry.  Rank  is 
n.  Doctorate  required.  Conditions  of 
aintment  will  be  suited  to  credentials.  Can- 


didate must  be  Roman  Catholic.  We  will  begin 
reviewing  applications  on  Jan.  15,  2001,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  position  is  filled.  Please  send  com- 
plete dossier,  including  c.v.,  transcripts,  three  let- 
ters of  recommendation  and  any  publications  or 
writing  samples  to:  Professor  John  Cavadini, 
Chair,  Department  of  Theology,  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  LN  46556. 

DIRECTOR,  ASSOCIATED  ARCHIVES  at  St. 

Mary's  Seminary  and  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Newly  comprised  of  three  hitherto  sepa- 
rate archives,  namely,  the  archives  of  the  Arch- 


diocese of  Baltimore,  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Sulpice  in  U.S.A,  and  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 
Baltimore  as  the  first  diocese,  St.  Mary's  as  the 
first  seminary,  and  the  Sulpician  charism  as 
seminary  leaders  combine  to  make  this  deposit 
of  primary  importance  for  early  American 
Catholicism.  New  building  to  be  completed  in 
early  2002;  position  open  July  1,  2001.  The 
Director  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
administration  of  all  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Associated  Archives,  including  the  prepara- 
tory arrangements  for  the  relocation  of  the  three 
separate  deposits  at  the  new  facility.  Candidates 


.  .  .  through  a  mix  of 
leisure,  reflection, 
study,  prayer,  play  .  . 


bbatical 


church,    a  sabbatical 

that  refresh 

stretches, 
reinvigorates 

The  Washington  Theological  Union's  Sabbatical  Program 
offers  a  choice  of  certificates,  classes  with,  distinguished  pastoral 
theologians,  a  range  of  workshops,  regular  spiritual  direction,  days 
of  reflection,  social  activities,  all  in  a  community  of  friendship  and 
faith.  Come  for  an  academic  year  or  a  single  semester. 

Attractive  on-site  housing.  Easy 
access  to  events  in  Washington,  DC.  Some 
financial  assistance. 

At  •mi-  Washington  Theological 
Union,  today's  ministers  renew 
themselves  for  the  church  of  tomorrow. 


Washington 
Theological 
Union 


.■1  Roman  Catholic  School  for  Ministry 
Call:  800.334.9922,  ext.  5216 


Sabbatical  Office  *  6896  Laurel  Street,  NW  *  Washington,  DC  20012 
Phone:  202.726.8800,  ext.  5216  *  Fax:  202.726.1716  *  http://www.wtu.edu 
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should  have  extensive  experience  in  providing 
direction  for  a  variety  of  projects  within  an 
archival,  historical  and  educational  setting.  They 
should  have  competence  in  leadership,  solid  com- 
munication skills  and  wide-ranging  expertise  in 
utilizing  modern  technological  resources.  Specific 
qualifications  include  an  advanced  degree  in  history 
or  in  information,  library  or  archival  science;  sev- 
eral years  of  experience  in  archives  or  related 
fields;  and  familiarity  with  computer  systems, 
including  electronic  record  keeping,  digital  imag- 
ing and  Internet  encoding.  Academic  background 
in  American  Catholicism  and  some  knowledge  of 
foreign  languages  (Latin,  French  and  Italian)  pre- 


ferred. Competitive  salary  and  full  benefits  pack- 
age commensurate  with  experience  and  qualifica- 
tions. Closing  date  for  applications  is  March  15, 
2001.  Send  letter,  curriculum  vitae  and  names  of 
references  to:  Timothy  Kulbicki,  O.F.M.Conv., 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology,  St  Mary's  Semi- 
nary and  University,  5400  Roland  Avenue,  Balti-  ■ 
more,  MD  21210;  Fax:  (410)  433-1384;  e-mail: 
tkulbicki@stmarys.edu. 

DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRY  at  Canisius 
College,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  Canisius  College:  indepen- 
dent, co-educational,  medium-sized  institution  of 
hjgher  education  conducted  in  the  Catholic  and 
Jesuit  tradition.  Aims  to  foster  Jesuit  mission  of 


1 

Visiting  : 

1  9 

Then  join  us  for 

"Sundays  at  Caravita" 

Mass  in  English 
each  Sunday  at  11:00  am 

followed  by  an  informal  gathering  with  an  aperitive 
ALL  ARE  WELCOME. 

Mark  R.  Francis,  C.S.V.,  Jerome  M.  Hall,  S.J.,  Michael  P. 
Hilbert,  S.J.,  Daniel  Madigan,  S.J.  and  Keith  P.  Pecklers,  S.J. 
Jesuit  Church  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier 
"del  Caravita" 

Via  del  Caravita  7 

(Near  Piazza  S.  Ignazio  and  the  Pantheon) 

Preaching 
on  January  21st: 

(Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity) 

Bishop  John  Baycroft, 
The  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury's  Repre- 
sentative to  the  Holy 
See  and  Director  of 
the  Anglican  Centre 
in  Rome. 

http://puffin.creighton.edu/jesuit/caravlta 


service  of  faith  and  promotion  of  justice.  Locaj  i 
in  the  heart  of  Buffalo,  enjoys  special  relatii 
ship  with  Buffalo  and  surrounding  region,  wh 
many  students  volunteer.  Applicant's  prof  i 
Roman  Catholic,  graduate  degree,  administrai  1 
experience,  3-5  years  campus  ministry  or  sim 
work;  collaborative  spirit  to  work  with  team 
nine  to  plan,  coordinate,  implement  progral 
fostering  spiritual  life  of  students,  faculty,  s 
and  development  of  "men  and  women  for  o 
ers."  Familiarity  with  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
Ignatius  highly  desirable.  Familiarity  with  Sp 
tual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  highly  desirat 
Oversees:  spiritual  retreat  program,  extern 
volunteer  and  social  justice  activities,  natiol 
and  international  service  projects,  R.C.I.A,  11 
ulty  and  staff  spiritual  growth,  liturgical  ml 
istries,  division  of  Buffalo  Diocese's  cams 
parish.  Reports  to  the  president,  sits  on  key  pi 
ning  committees,  plays  significant  role  in  sh 
ing  the  college  as  premier  Northeast  regio 
institution.  Send  resume,  three  letters  of  re: 
ence,  supporting  documents  to:  Benjamin  Fii 
S.J.,  Canisius  College,  2001  Main  Street,  Bu: 
lo,  NY  14208.  Deadline:  March  15,  2001. 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  snj 
Catholic  volunteer  community  serving  those; 
rural  West  Virginia  by  providing  service  exi 
riences  to  high  school  and  college  voluntea 
Position  requires:  an  active  Catholic  expd 
enced  in  youth/young  adult  ministry,  a  wo| 
ing  knowledge  and  belief  in  Catholic  sod 
teachings,  non-profit  agency  managemtj 
experience  and  openness  to  prayer,  simplicl 
and  living  in  community.  Send  resume,  ref 
ences  and  salary  requirements  by  Feb.  I 
2001,  to:  Nazareth  Farm,  Rt.  2  Box  194 
Salem,  WV  26426. 

DIRECTOR  OF  IGNATIAN  PROGRAMS.  T 

Chicago  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  sef 
ing  a  lay  person  who  will  develop  and  implem! 
programs  for  helping  personnel  in  Jesuit  hil 
schools  and  other  ministries  better  understaj 
the  Jesuit  identity  of  their  work,  particula; 
through  the  use  of  Ignatian  spirituality.  Can 
dates  should  have  experience  with  Ignatian  sp, 
tuality,  experience  in  leadership  and  an  ability 
work  with  institutional  structures.  Request  pc 
tion  description  from:  James  Stoeger,  S.J.,  2l 
N.  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60614;  e-md 
jstoeger@jesuits-chi.org. 

JUSTICE  COORDINATOR  position  for  Congregati 
of  Sisters  of  St.  Agnes,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  Coot 
nator  will  oversee  the  justice  efforts  of  the  cong 
gation.  The  focus  is  on  promoting  systen 
change,  enhancing  the  role  of  women  in  chui 
and  society,  and  promoting  justice  for  the  e< 
nomically  poor.  The  position  entails  supporti 
and  advancing  the  agenda  of  the  Leadership  Q 
ference  of  Women  Religious  and  the  resolutk 
of  Network.  This  position  would  represent 
congregation  at  meetings  of  the  Interfaith  Cen 
for  Corporate  Responsibility.  Qualifications  ne< 
ed  include  demonstrated  experience  in  just 
work,  solid  written,  verbal  and  computer  ski 
The  candidate  needs  to  be  a  self-initiator  a 
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lable  to  travel.  MA  degree  in  spirituality,  the- 
fy  or  related  field  of  study  is  preferred.  We 
r  a  competitive  salary  and  benefits  for  this 
■time  position.  We  invite  you  to  visit  our 
b  site  at:  www.csasisters.org.  If  interested, 
se  send  resume  by  Jan.  20,  2001,  to:  Justice 
ce,  1755  E.Johnson  Street,  Fond  du  Lac,  WI 
35;  Fax:  (920)  923-3194;  e-mail: 
aze@vbe.com. 

OLA  UNIVERSITY  CHICAGO  invites  applica- 
s  for  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  INSTITUTE 
PASTORAL  STUDIES,  a  full-time,  tenure- 
c  position  reporting  to  the  Dean  of  the  Gradu- 
ichool  and  directing  10  full-time  and  40  part- 
;  faculty.  Successful  Roman  Catholic 
lidates  with  earned  doctorates  will  demon- 
e:  commitment  to  I.P.S.'s  mission  and  vision; 
in  development,  fund-raising,  enrollment 
incement;  collegial  leadership;  ability  to  work 
university  setting;  bridge-building  to  the 
ch  and  society;  nationally  recognized  ministe- 
;cholarship.  I.P.S.,  founded  in  1964,  with  a  pri- 
!  commitment  to  professional,  lay  ministerial 
:ation,  offers  graduate  degrees  in  ministry 
3.S.),  divinity  (M.Div.),  religious  education 
I.E.),  and  pastoral  counseling  (MA).  I.P.S.  is 
S.  accredited  and  embodies  the  Jesuit  vision  of 
mcing  knowledge  in  the  service  of  humanity, 
i  men  and  minorities  encouraged  to  apply, 
erence  given  to  candidates  with  expertise  in 
)ral  theology,  Christian  Scriptures,  or  history 
ihristian  thought.  Rank  commensurate  with 
ifications.  Letter  of  interest,  curriculum  vitae 
three  letters  of  professional  recommendation 
ild  be  directed  to:  Mary  Ann  McDermott, 
Search  Committee  Chair,  Center  for 
l  and  Mission,  Loyola  University  Chicago, 
5  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  IL  60626. 
ew  of  applications  will  begin  March  1,  2001. 
er  description  of  the  position  at: 
//www.luc.edu/depts/ips/directorsearch. 
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letters 

In  Good  Faith 

In  his  carefully  reasoned  examination  of 
the  recent  case  of  the  conjoined  twins 
Jodie  and  Mary  (12/2),  Daniel  P.  Sulmasy, 
O.F.M.,  M.D.,  criticizes  British  "medical 
arrogance,  narrow  pastoral  advice  and  judi- 
cial bullying."  This  is  unfair. 

I  too  deplore  the  doctors  and  courts 
removing  this  excruciating  moral  dilem- 
ma from  the  parents.  And  I  regret  that  the 
courts  supported  the  surgeons'  conviction 
that  sacrificing  Mary  to  save  Jodie  was  the 
lesser  evil.  But  the  doctors  and  the  judges, 
no  less  than  the  parents,  acted  in  good 
faith. 

First,  the  surgeons,  bound  by  their 
profession  to  save  life  wherever  possible 
and  to  seek  the  maximum  good,  acted  out 
of  this  conviction  and  not  from  anti-reli- 
gious prejudice.  (Indeed,  as  we  have  just 
learned,  one  of  the  three  surgeons  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  is  Catholic  and  another  is 
evangelical.) 

Second,  while  it  is  true  the  British  judi- 
cial system  is  excessively  influenced  by  util- 
itarianism and  consequentialism,  the 
appeal  court  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
accommodate  sanctity-of-life  premises, 
and  even  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 
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receiving  ethical  guidance  from  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  judges  accepted 
four  out  of  five  of  the  arguments  made  by 
Archbishop  Cormac  Murphy-O'Connor 
of  Wesdninster — although  they  used  them 
to  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

As  for  "narrow  pastoral  advice,"  I  can- 
not see  how  the  counsel  offered  by  the 
church  to  the  parents  of  the  Siamese  twins, 
either  here  or  in  their  native  Malta,  could 
have  been  different.  As  Sulmasy  accepts, 
double-effect  doctrine  does  not  apply  in 
this  case:  Mary's  death  was  the  means  of 
prolonging  Jodie's  life. 

The  basic  Catholic  premise — explicitly 
upheld  in  European  but  not  British  law — is 
that  the  prohibition  against  taking  inno- 
cent life  trumps  the  obligation  to  preserve 
life  whenever  possible.  If  this  view  is  nar- 
row, the  bedrock  of  civilization  may  not  be 
as  broad  as  we  believe. 

Austen  Ivereigh 
Assistant  Editor,  The  Tablet 
London,  England 

Real  Case 

Brother  Daniel  Sulmasy's  concise  and  pre- 
cise assessment  of  the  case  of  the  conjoined 
Maltese  twins  (12/2)  should  be  part  of 
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the  word 

A  Different  Kind 
of  Inauguration 

Second  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  January  14,  2001 

Readings:  Is.  62:1-5;  Ps.  96;  1  Cor.  12:4-11;  Jn.  2:1-11 

Announce  his  salvation,  day  after  day  (Ps.  96:2) 


IN  THE  EARLY  CHURCH  the 
Epiphany  cycle  included  other 
manifestations  of  Jesus — his  bap- 
tism and  the  wedding  at  Cana. 
Today's  liturgy  focuses  on  the  third 
manifestation,  the  wedding  feast  at 
Cana,  the  first  of  Jesus'  signs,  that  is, 
symbols  of  the  divine  power  at  work  in 
the  incarnate  Word.  The  Gospels  this 
Sunday  and  next  provide  distinct  pic- 
tures of  the  inauguration  of  Jesus'  public 
ministry. 

The  story  does  not  stress  the  mirac- 
ulous changing  of  water  into  wine, 
which  is  not  described  but  only  implied 
in  the  question  of  the  headwaiter.  This 


transformation  is  a  sign  of  the  deep- 
er transformation  that  will  occur  in 
John's  Gospel.  The  narrative  culmi- 
nates with  the  words:  "at  the  beginning 
of  his  signs..  Jesus  revealed  his  glory  and 
his  disciples  began  to  believe  in  him." 
The  reaction  of  the  disciples  and  the 
interaction  between  Jesus  and  his  moth- 
er provide  the  dramatic  focus  to  the  nar- 
rative. Jesus  begins  his  public  ministry  as 
the  young  couple  begins  life  together. 
When  the  wine  begins  to  run  out,  Jesus' 
mother  notes  this  and  receives  what 
seems  to  be  a  rebuke,  "Woman,  how 
does  this  concern  of  yours  affect  me? 
My  hour  has  not  yet  come."  Yet  she 


immediately  says,  "Do  whatever  he 
you,"  and  the  sign  is  accomplished. 

Mary,  at  this  point  in  the  Gospe 
a  symbol  of  the  many  people  who 
great  taith  in  Jesus  but  do  not  re 
understand  who  he  is.  Yet  her  faith 
lead  to  the  true  manifestation  of 
glory  of  Jesus,  since  the  reference  to 


ethics  courses  not  only  in  medical  schools 
but  in  law  schools  and  seminaries  as  well 
(12/2).  This  case  is  real,  not  hypothetical. 
Real  advice  was  forthcoming  from  each  of 
the  three  traditional  ministerial  professions: 
medicine,  law  and  religion.  The  family 
from  Malta  deserved  better  from  all  three. 

For  me  his  critique  also  points  up  die 
importance  of  having  a  physician  ethicist 
teach  medical  ethics,  rather  than  a  "theo- 
retical" or  philosophical  ethicist. 

W.  J.  Duhigg,  M.D. 
Lakewood,  Ohio 

Sentimental  Idolatry 

Kudos  to  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  for  his 
critique  of  capitalism's  version  of  Christ- 
mas (12/16). 

A  step  further:  We  don't  allow  East- 
er to  permeate  Lent.  If  we  want  to  put 
Christ  back  into  Christmas,  we  Catholics 
might  avoid  the  sentimental  idolatry  of 
the  secular  "season"  by  keeping  Christ- 
mas out  of  Advent  and  reap  the  spiritual 
benefits  of  this  undercelebrated  season. 


But  that's  another  article. 


Charles  Balsam 
Austin,  Tex. 


Faith  in  Both 

Thank  you  for  David  S.  Toolan,  SJ.'s 
review  of  Michael  Ruse's  Can  a  Darwini- 
an Be  u  Christian?  (Book  Reviews,  12/9). 
Although  some  Christians  reject  the  Dar- 
winian explanation  of  our  similarities  with 
our  evolutionary  ancestors,  the  primary 
conflict  between  Darwinism  and  Chris- 
tianity lies  in  explanations  of  the  differ- 
ences between  humans  and  our  evolution- 
ary ancestors. 

Christianity  claims  that  we  have  the 
potential  to  be  moral  animals,  claiming  we 
have  the  capability  to  choose  between 
altruism  and  aggressive  self-interest.  Dar- 
winism's only  explanation  for  the  fact  that 
our  cultural  and  individual  behavior  pat- 
terns do  evidence  a  vacillation  between 
cooperative  caring  and  exclusive  self-inter- 
est, depending  on  environmental  influ- 
ences, are  the  feeble  explanations  of  die 


selfish  gene  theory  and  the  kinship  theo 
which  deny  rather  than  explain  this  diffi 
ence. 

But  the  evolution  of  our  decision 
making  brains  is  not  the  only  differem 
Darwinism  has  so  far  failed  to  explain 
There  are  the  problems  of  consciousn 
of  our  dependence  beyond  childhood 
general  well-being  upon  emotionally 
close  relationships  and  the  vital  role  ei 
tional  communication  plays  in  these  fi 
tionships  and  the  problem  of  our  man 
faceted  sexuality.  Denying  the  reality 
consciousness,  ignoring  the  behaviora 
significance  of  our  relational  emotion: 
dimension  and  our  emotional  intelli- 
gence, and  dismissing  variations  in  se> 
ity  as  aberrations  are  not  adequate  exj 
nations  tor  how  thev  have  evolved.  Bt 

Darwinism  and  Christianity  face  t 
challenge  these  questions  pose.  I  have 
more  faith  in  both  to  meet  this  challei 
dian  Michael  Ruse  apparently  has. 

Marilyn  M.  Kr 
Wausau, 
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praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  how  the  coming  year  may 
be  a  time  of  celebration  of  God's  new 
creation. 

•  Pray  with  1  Corinthians  12,  recalling 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  that  have  been 
given  you. 

•  Pray  about  ways  in  which  devotion  to 
God's  word  in  Scripture  may  be 
renewed. 


r"  points  to  the  lifting  up  of  Jesus  on 
ross,  when  he  will  draw  all  people  to 
;elf  (Jn.  8:28;  12:32),  and  to  that 
'ent  when  Mary  will  embody  disci- 
lip  in  its  fullness.  In  John's  Gospel 
p  birth  pangs  occur  at  the  foot  of 
ross,  when  she  becomes  the  "moth- 
f  all  those  whose  love  leads  them  to 
,  epitomized  by  the  presence  of  "the 
pie  whom 
loved." 

"he  reading 
i  Isaiah  uses 
metaphor  of 
sal  love  to 
ribe  God's 

for  the  peo- 
The  wedding 

at  Cana  not 

narrates  the 
sign  of  Jesus; 

also  rich  in 
;al  symbolism. 

coming  of  the  Messiah  is  often  por- 
d  as  a  wedding  banquet  (see  Mt. 
■14;  25:1-3).  The  amount  of  fine 
given  by  Jesus  equals  between  120 
i  80  gallons,  a  quantity  that  reflects 
Did  Testament  motif  of  an  abun- 
;  of  wine  in  the  final  days.  This  first 
is  the  manifestation  of  the  grace 
:ruth  that  has  come  through  Jesus 
>t  (Jn.  1:17)  and  a  summons  to  join 
i  celebration. 


Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C), 
try  21,  2001 

mgs:  Neh.  8:2-6;  8-10;  Ps.  19:  1  Cor. 
2-20;  Lk.  1:1-4;  4:14-21 


r  words,  Lord  are  spirit  a  fid  life" 
6:63) 

rHE  LECTIONARY  continues 
the  theme  of  the  initial  mani- 
festations of  Jesus.  The  Gospel 
joins  the  first  words  of  Luke's 
•el  to  Jesus'  initial  proclamation  at 
reth.  Luke  states  that  his  purpose  is 
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to  produce  a  narrative  or  story  in  reliance 
on  traditions  handed  down  by  eyewit- 
nesses and  "ministers  of  the  word."  In  the 
second  part  of  today's  Gospel,  Luke 
describes  the  begirming  of  Jesus'  ministry 
differently  than  the  other  Evangelists, 
where  Jesus'  first  act  is  to  call  disciples. 
Jesus  arrives  in  Galilee  "in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit,"  teaches  and  gives  his  inaugu- 
ral sermon  in 
Nazareth. 

He  roots  his 
mission  and  min- 
istry in  the  written 
word  of  Isaiah,  in 
which  the  Spirit 
sends  the  prophet 
to  bring  glad  tid- 
ings to  the  poor, 
liberation  to  cap- 
tives, recovery  of 
sight  to  the  blind 
and  freedom  for 
the  oppressed — language  that  reflects  the 
biblical  year  of  jubilee.  Jesus'  sense  of 
mission  is  an  overture  to  his  teaching  and 
actions  throughout  the  Gospel  and  to  the 
mission  of  the  early  church  in  Acts.  As 
the  church  concludes  a  year  of  jubilee, 
the  Gospel  reminds  us  that  the  church 
must  continually  renew  the  true  jubilee 
of  concern  for  the  marginal  and  freedom 
for  the  oppressed.  As  we  witness  a  "presi- 
dential" inauguration,  one  might  ask 
where  are  the  kinds  of  people  Jesus  was 
concerned  about  in  his  inaugural  address 


at  Nazareth? 

Combined  with  Nehemiah's  procla- 
mation of  the  law  to  the  returning 
exiles,  the  importance  and  power  of 
God's  word  is  a  major  motif  of  the  read- 
ings. Cardinal  Carlo  Martini,  S.J.,  of 
Milan  recently  called  for  "a  renewal  of 
the  biblical  renewal."  Though  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council  mandated  that  the 
proclamation,  preaching,  and  study  of 
Scripture  was  to  be  at  the  heart  of 
church  life,  the  vitality  of  the  biblical 
renewal  seems  overwhelmed  by  a  mas- 
sive increase  in  official  teaching  and  the- 
ological reflection.  Also,  at  home  and  at 
work  Catholics  are  faced  with  literalist 
readings  of  Scripture.  Overworked 
priests  and  bishops  find  it  difficult  to 
dedicate  the  time  and  energy  to  prepare 
challenging  biblical  homilies. 

Paradoxically,  Scripture  seems  to 
remain  vital  among  those  unordained 
"ministers  of  the  word,"  through  such 
things  as  catechesis  of  adults  preparing 
for  Christian  initiation,  parish  study 
groups  and  summer  Scripture  institutes. 
If  the  spirit  of  the  jubilee  is  to  continue, 
the  church  must  renew  its  commitment 
to  live  and  stud\  the  word  ol  God,  and 
explore  other  ways  in  which  more 
Catholics  living  the  Gospel  may  become 
truly  "ministers  of  the  word,"  and  so 
manifest  the  diversity  of  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  described  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
Corinthians. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


The 

Graduate 
Program 
in  Ministry 

at  the 

University  of 
Notre  Dame 


The  Master  of  Divinity  program  at  Notre  Dame  is  a  three- 
year,  academic  and  professional  course  ot  studv  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  effective  ministry  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Students  include  those  preparing  for 
ordained  ministry  and  those  who  wish  to  serve  the  church 
as  lay  ministers  in  placements  such  as  hospital  chaplaincy, 
campus  ministry,  parish  ministry  and  education.  In 
addition  to  theological  studies  with  a  distinguished  faculty, 
the  M.Div.  program  includes  field  education,  pastoral  skills 
courses,  homiletics  and  religious  formation. 

All  lay  ministry  students  receive 
full-tuition  scholarships. 

For  more  information,  please  write  to: 
Director,  Master  of  Divinity  Program 
Department  of  Theology 
331 -A  O'Shaughnessy  Hall 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana  46556 
Phone:  (219)  631-5682 
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Anglo-Saxon  Spirituality 

Selected  Writings 


THE  CLASSICS 

translated  and  introduced  of  western 
by  Robert  Boenig  spirituality 

A  wide-ranging  selection  of  Anglo-Saxon  writings 
in  both  poetry  and  prose. 

0-8091-0515-2  352  pages  $34.95  Hardcover 
0-8091-3950-2  352  pages  $24.95  Paperback 


Confronting  the  Truth 


Confronting  the  Truth 

Conscience  in  the  Catholic  Tradition 
Linda  Hogan 

A  theology  of  conscience  in  light  of 
the  problems  of  contemporary  Catholic  moral 
theology,  appropriate  for  use  in  college  courses  o 
adult  discussion  groups. 

0-8091-3981-2  240  pages  $17.95  Paperba 


THE 
MYTH 
OF 

MORE 


The  Myth  of  More 

and  Other  Lifetraps  That  Sabotage 

the  Happiness  You  Deserve 

Joseph  R.  Novel lo,  M.D. 

Guiding  the  reader  on  a  journey  of  self-discovery, 

this  book  helps  us  understand  that  we  all  possess  the 

power  to  be  happy  if  we  would  only  awaken 

to  it. 

"...clarifies  the  relationship  between  mental  health 
and  spirituality  in  a  way  that  carries  conviction 
throughout.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
helpful  books  I  have  read  and  was  as  hard  to 
put  down  as  a  really  good  detective  story." 

— Monika  K.  Hellwig 
Executive  Director 
Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Universities 

0-8091-3941-3  216  pages   $16.95  Paperback 

Living  the 

Hospitality  of  God  i0,mimcK 

Lucien  Richard,  O.M.I.       "  " 

Invites  readers  to  an  authentic  vision  of  selfhood, 
calling  us  to  be  proactive  in  our  interactions  with 
others. 

0-8091-3998-7  96  pages    $9.95  Paperback 

What  Are  They  Saying  About 
Paul  and  the  Law? 

Veronica  Koperski 


\AAT5K 


. .  .a  clear,  thorough,  evenhanded,  and  sure-footed 
tour  d' horizon  that  maps  out  the  territory  for 
interested  readers.  I  highly  recommend  it  to  anyone 
interested  in  a  fascinating  journey  through  this 
important  and  timely  issue." 
Normand  Bonneau,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Studies 
Saint  Paul  University,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

0-8091-3965-0  160  pages  $12.95  Paperback 


God  First  Loved  Us 

The  Challenge  of  Accepting 
Unconditional  Love 
Antony  F.  Campbell,  S.J. 

A  profound  reflection  on  the  unconditional  nature  of 
God's  love,  and  the  difficulty  we  have  in  accepting  it. 
"...  A  book  of  great  wisdom,  written  simply, 
directly  and  humanly.  One  could  use  it  as  a 
source  of  reflection  about  God  and  oneself 
for  the  rest  of  one's  life." 
— Bernard  J.  Cooke 
0-8091-3977-4  128  pages  $9.95  Paperback 


The  Cross  in  Christian  Tradition 

From  Paul  to  Bonaventure 
edited  by  Elizabeth  A.  Dreyer 
A  group  of  essays  that  examine  the 
settings,  images,  metaphors  and  meanings  of 
the  cross  at  select  points  in  the  Christian  tradition 
from  Paul  to  Bonaventure. 

"A  penetrating  and  provocative  collection 
studies. ...  This  volume  will  instruct,  admoni; 
and  delight  those  who  'take  and  read'  it,  be 
scholars  working  in  the  field  of  historical  theolo 
and  thoughtful  readers  committed  to  understanding  t 
Cross  in  both  historical  and  experiential  perspectiv< 
— Mark  S.  Burrows,  Ph. 
Professor  of  the  History  of  Christian 
Andover  Newton  Theological  Sch( 

0-8091-4000-4  272  pages  $23.95  Paperba 


Paleface  Crock 


Living  the  Days  of  Lent  2001 

Pages  contributed  by  the 

Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Elizabeth; 

edited  by  Anita  M.  Constance,  S.  C. 

A  short  meditation  for  each  day  of  the  season  of 

Lent,  with  illustrations  and  detachable  pages  that 

can  be  posted  for  convenient  reflection  reminders 

0-8091-4001-2  64  pages  $3.95  Paperba 

Circling  to  the  Center 

One  Woman's  Encounter  with  Silent  Prayer 
Susan  M.  Tiberghien 

". .  .a  spiritual  memoir  of  incredible  depth  a 
poignancy.  Reading  it  is  akin  to  having  a  wi 
woman  take  you  by  the  hand,  teach  you  to  pr 
and  open  your  heart  to  the  divin< 
— Maureen  Murdo 
author  of  The  Heroine 's  Journ 

0-8091-3940-5  160  pages    $12.95  Paperba 

A  Tale  from  Paleface  Creek 

Robert  F.  Morneau 
illustrated  by  Marjorie  Thyssen  Mau 
This  slyly  funny  story  about  a  workaholic 
beaver  shows  everyone — from  today's 
overscheduled  kids  to  harassed  adults — that  rest, 
relaxation,  and  balance  are  essential  for  the  good 
life.  Full-color  illustrations.  Ages  5  and  up. 

0-809 1-6678-X  32  pages  $9.95  Hardcov 
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A  Jesuit  ma 


Of  Many  Things 


AS  I  WRITE  THIS  COLUMN, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  is  celebrat- 
ing the  end  of  the  Great 
Jubilee  of  the  Year  2000  on 
the  feast  of  the  Epiphany.  I  must  admit 
that  I  don't  get  very  excited  about  cele- 
brating events  like  this,  and  the  constant 
reference  to  jubilee  wore  thin  as  the 
year  progressed.  Part  of  my  hesitancy 
was  because  historically  jubilee  years 
were  associated  with  indulgences  and 
other  practices  that  appear  anachronistic 
today.  One  does  not  want  to  give  a  high 
profile  to  practices  that  our  Reforma- 
tion brothers  and  sisters  find  off- 
putting. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  I  am  in  a  minority — 24  million  visi- 
tors came  to  Rome  last  year,  9  million 
more  than  the  previous  year.  Catholics 
clearly  like  to  celebrate  both  in  big 
crowds  and  in  intimate  settings.  During 
the  jubilee  year,  despite  failing  health, 
John  Paul  continued  to  pull  in  the 
crowds  who  came  to  hear  him  and  to 
pray  with  him.  The  World  Youth  Day 
celebration  came  as  a  shock  to  jaded 
journalists  who  couldn't  believe  that  two 
million  young  people  would  come  to 
Rome  to  celebrate  with  the  pope.  They 
lined  up  to  go  to  confession,  prayed 
with  one  another  and  gave  forceful  wit- 
ness to  the  thirst  for  spirituality  that  is 
present  in  young  people  today. 

John  Paul's  ability  to  transform 
ancient  practices  for  contemporary 
Christians  is  remarkable,  and  he  worked 
his  magic  on  the  jubilee  year.  He  insist- 
ed that  it  not  be  a  triumphalistic  cele- 
bration, but  rather  one  that  thanked 
God  for  the  gift  of  Jesus  while  recogniz- 
ing that  through  the  centuries  Chris- 
tians have  not  always  responded  to  the 
gift  of  grace.  He  acknowledged  that 
Galileo  was  badly  treated  by  the  church, 
that  the  crusades  were  an  unholy  war 
and  that  Christians  have  badly  treated 
Jews  through  the  centuries. 

Reconciliation  was  a  major  theme. 
No  one  can  forget  the  pope's  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  where  he  prayed  at  the  Tem- 
ple wall  and  asked  forgiveness  for  Chris- 
tian sins  against  the  Jews.  No  pope  has 
done  more  to  foster  reconciliation 
between  Jews  and  Catholics.  Catholics 
and  Jews  no  longer  see  each  other  as 


enemies  but  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
There  will  continue  to  be  disagree- 
ments, but  now  they  are  more  like  fami- 
ly squabbles  than  pitched  battles. 

Alas,  the  pope  was  less  successful  in 
his  quest  for  reconciliation  with  the 
Orthodox,  who  are  still  suspicious  of 
Catholic  intentions.  The  pope  has  tried, 
but  many  Orthodox  are  simply  not 
ready  for  reconciliation. 

The  pope  also  insisted  that  justice  be 
a  major  theme  of  the  jubilee  year. 
Reaching  back  to  the  ancient  Jewish  tra- 
dition of  forgiving  debts  during  a  jubilee 
year,  he  called  for  the  forgiveness  of 
third  world  debts. 

Cynics  thought  that  this  was  a 
quixotic  quest  with  no  possibility  of 
success.  In  fact,  the  jubilee  debt  for- 
giveness movement  is  one  of  the 
extraordinary  successes  of  the  jubilee 
year.  Religious  and  humanitarian 
groups  joined  forces  to  lobby  govern- 
ments and  banks  around  the  world  to 
forgive  $100  billion,  or  one-third  of 
the  debts  of  countries  that  were  so 
poor  they  could  hardly  pay  the  interest 
on  their  debts,  let  alone  the  principal. 
Even  the  U.S.  Congress — no  bleed- 
ing-heart friend  of  the  developing 
world — appropriated  $43  5  million  for 
the  forgiveness.  There  is  still  crushing 
poverty  in  the  developing  world,  but  at 
least  some  of  the  burden  has  been  lift- 
ed. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  jubilee 
year,  its  achievements  are  striking,  but  it 
is  still  just  a  beginning.  As  Catholics  we 
need  to  continue  to  celebrate,  seek  rec- 
onciliation and  work  for  justice. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  U.S.  Postal  Ser- 
vice has  not  improved  during  the  jubilee 
year;  in  fact  it  has  gotten  worse.  We 
apologize  if  your  copy  of  America 
arrives  late,  but  once  the  magazine 
leaves  the  printer  and  enters  the  postal 
system,  we  lose  control.  Certain  parts  of 
the  country  are  especially  slow — Los 
Angeles,  New  York  and  Detroit.  Late- 
ness is  especially  disconcerting  to  read- 
ers of  The  Word  column.  To  make  sure 
more  readers  have  access  to  this  column 
in  a  timely  fashion,  we  are  placing  it  on 
our  Web  site  at:  www.americapress.org. 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  SJ. 
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oreign  Policy 
iter  Jan.  20 


3N  election  night  last  November,  PBS- 
TVs  "NewsHour  With  Jim  Lehrer"  asked 
three  veteran  journalists  to  size  up  the 
media's  coverage  of  the  presidential  race. 
Marvin  Kalb,  who  directs  a  center  at  Har- 
University  for  the  study  of  the  press  and  politics,  corn- 
id  that  foreign  policy  had  been  ignored  during  the  cam- 
— ignored  by  the  candidates,  presumably  for  their  own 
itage,  and  ignored  by  the  press,  which  neglected  its 
risibility  to  ask  those  candidates  how  they  would  con- 
:oreign  affairs. 

he  other  panelists  did  not  dispute  Mr.  Kalb's  assess- 
.  To  put  it  paradoxically,  the  evidence  of  the  absence 
lear.  Now,  however,  a  new  president  must  deal  with 
lational  relations,  and  he  cannot  do  that  alone.  In  mak- 
id  implementing  foreign  policy,  every  president  needs 
lpport  of  a  sympathetic,  or  at  least  a  consenting 
ress.  Since  the  207th  Congress  is  about  as  closely 
;d  as  a  Congress  can  be,  Mr.  Bush  can  only  hope  to 
)y  persuasion.  All  the  same,  he  could  make  a  place  for 
ilf  in  history  if  he  were  to  persuade  the  Congress  and 
juntry  to  adopt  a  really  new  approach  to  foreign  policy. 
Republican  administration  can  be  expected  to  inscribe 
its  banners,  "Free  Trade!"  That  would  not  be  novel, 
jh,  because  free  trade  was  actually  the  main  target  of 
llinton  Administration's  foreign  policy.  In  fact,  from 
Adams's  anxiety  about  the  raids  of  Barbary  pirates  on 
ican  vessels  to  Bill  Clinton's  exertions  last  year  to  get 
Ihina  Trade  Act  passed,  the  principal  objective  of  the 
;d  States  overseas,  and  hence  the  primary  aim  of  its  for- 
policy,  has  been  the  protection  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
;sts  abroad. 

'hat  view  is  too  narrow  for  a  world  power  on  the  inter- 
ected  globe  of  2001.  No  one  would  suggest  that  Wash- 
n  should  take  the  national  security  and  U.S.  trade  inter- 
r>r  granted,  and  it  will  not.  But  the  time  has  come  for 
lakers  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  widen  their  perspective 
ocus  upon  the  international  common  good. 
1  making  foreign  policy  decisions  and  agreements,  the 
dent  and  the  Congress  should  look  at  the  total  impact  of 
actions.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  weigh  the  advantages 


of  an  agreement  for  the  United  States  < ir  fo] 

whom  it  contracts.  Third  parties  should  also  be  considered, 

for  in  today's  world  even  bilateral  relations  are  multilateral. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  opportunities  to  apply  this  broad 
principle  of  concern  for  that  universal  good  with  which  the 
U.S.  national  welfare  is  now  so  intertwined.  There  should  be, 
for  instance,  a  sharply  critical  reflection  on  the  U.S.  share  in 
the  world  arms  trade.  Since  the  United  States  already  has  a 
vast  supply  of  sophisticated  weapons,  the  manufacturers  of 
munitions  look  elsewhere  for  markets — and  they  find  them. 
U.S.  arms  keep  turning  up  in  small  wars  all  over  the  world. 
Can  the  Bush  administration  tighten  effective  controls  on  this 
deadly  trade,  and  will  it  do  so? 

Enough  has  been  said  about  the  positive  side  of  economic 
globalization.  But  when  the  men  in  Mozambique  are  wearing 
blue  jeans,  the  implications  are  cultural  and  not  merely  eco- 
nomic. Americans  need  greater  awareness  of  the  negative  side 
of  this  international  phenomenon,  which  has  produced  sweat 
shops  in  developing  countries  and  tensions  in  authoritarian 
nations  like  China,  where  rising  profits  coexist  uneasily  with 
abuse  of  human  rights. 

Bill  Gates,  the  founder  of  the  Microsoft  Corporation, 
who  is  regularly  described  as  the  world's  richest  man,  has  rat- 
tled U.S.  exporters  of  high  technology  by  pointing  out  that 
African  villages  need  electricity  and  improved  methods  of 
agriculture  more  than  they  need  computers.  His  critics  dis- 
miss this  observation  by  arguing  that  the  poorest  countries 
can  have  both  clean  water  and  digital  products.  Perhaps  so, 
but  the  first  of  these  benefits  is  more  essential  than  the  sec- 
ond. 

in  any  case,  mr.  gates's  questionings  can  serve  as  a  reminder  that 
all  citizens,  not  just  the  president  and  members  of  Congress, 
should  favor  a  widening  of  the  perspective  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy.  Firm  support  of  the  United  Nations  is  the  best  avail- 
able way  of  promoting  what  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
called  cooperation  with  the  international  community.  No 
doubt,  some  U.N.  practices  need  reevaluation,  but  despite  its 
shortcomings  this  organization  is  the  only  instrument  we 
have,  or  are  likely  to  have,  for  developing  a  world  that  will  be 
more  or  less  free  of  wars. 

The  United  Nations  embodies  an  ideal,  and  ideals  are 
indispensable.  Pope  John  Paul  II  made  that  point  on  Dec.  8 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  message  for  the  World  Day  of 
Peace.  "There  is  a  growing  hope  that  relationships  between 
people  will  be  increasingly  inspired  by  the  ideal  of  a  truly  uni- 
versal brotherhood,"  he  said,  adding  at  once,  "Unless  this 
ideal  is  shared,  there  will  be  no  way  to  ensure  a  stable 
peace." 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


In  Final  Jubilee  Document,  Pope 
Outlines  Vision  of  Church's  Path 

In  a  final  document  on  the  Great  Jubilee  of 
the  Year  2000,  Pope  John  Paul  II  revisited 
highlights  of  the  Holy  Year  and  suggested 
how  its  spiritual  gifts  can  help  lead  others 
to  the  Gospel.  The  apostolic  letter,  tided 
Novo  MiUermio  Ineunte  ("At  the  Beginning 
of  the  New  Millennium"),  offered  some 
last  words  on  several  controversial  jubilee 
themes,  including  the  tension  between  dia- 
logue and  evangelization.  It  also  sketched 
out  the  pope's  vision  of  church  priorities  in 
the  third  millennium,  emphasizing  that  the 
personal  encounter  with  Christ  should 
ultimately  influence  the  economic  and 
social  behavior  of  modem  society. 

In  the  context  of  religious  pluralism,  the 
pope  pointed  to  the  importance  of  dia- 
logue with  non-Christians  and  respect  for 
their  beliefs,  especially  in  warding  off  the 
"dread  specter  of  those  wars  of  religion 
which  have  so  often  bloodied  human  histo- 
ry." But  for  the  church,  he  said,  interreli- 
gious  dialogue  can  never  be  understood  as 
negotiation,  as  if  the  faith  were  a  matter  of 
mere  opinion.  Likewise,  the  Christian's 
joyful  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  should 
not  be  considered  "an  offense  to  the  iden- 
tity of  others,"  he  said. 

Citing  the  recent  and  controversial  doc- 
ument Dominus  Iesus,  the  pope  said  interre- 
ligious  dialogue  cannot  simply  replace 
proclamation.  The  pope  delivered  a  realis- 
tic assessment  of  the  state  of  ecumenism, 
saying  Christians  had  carried  into  the  third 
millennium  the  "sad  heritage  of  the  past" 
and  that  there  was  "still  a  long  way  to  go" 
before  Christian  unity  can  be  attained. 

In  describing  the  unity  of  the  church  of 
Christ,  the  pope  appeared  to  choose  his 
words  carefully,  especially  after  ecumenical 
tensions  in  the  wake  of  Dominus  Iesus. 
"This  unity  is  concretely  embodied  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  despite  the  human  limi- 
tations of  her  members,  and  is  at  work  in 
varying  degrees  in  all  the  elements  of  holi- 
ness and  truth  to  be  found  in  the  other 
churches  and  ecclesial  communities,"  he 
said. 

The  document  defended  the  jubilee's 
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POPE  CLOSES  HOLY  DOOR  IN  ST.  PETER'S  BASILICA.  Pope  John  Paul  II  ended  the  Holy  Year  I 
closing  the  portal  on  Jan.  6,  celebrating  Mass  for  more  than  100.000  people  in  St.  Peter's  Sqi 
and  releasing  an  84-page  letter  on  the  church  in  the  new  millennium.  (CNS  photo  from  Vaticar 


running  theme  of  individual  and  collective 
repentance,  saying  that  the  church's  exami- 
nation of  conscience  and  admission  of  his- 
torical faults  had  humbled  Christians  and 
"strengthened  our  steps  for  the  journey 
toward  the  future." 

The  document  also  affirmed  that  the 
church's  social  teachings  are  an  essential 


part  of  Christian  witness  and  "we  must 
reject  the  temptation  to  offer  a  privatize 
and  individualistic  spirituality  which  ill 
accords  with  the  demands  of  charity."  1 
document  drew  a  stark  picture  of  mode 
economic  reality,  pointing  out  that 
immense  possibilities  are  offered  to  a  fo 
tunate  few  while  millions  are  left  in 
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:ding  conditions.  It  called  for  a  "new 
vity  in  charity,"  to  find  ways  that  get 
to  those  who  suffer  and  ensure  that 
not  seen  as  a  "humiliating  handout." 
dressing  foreign  debt,  the  pope  said 
is  gratified  that  recendy  some  creditor 
ns  had  approved  a  substantial  forgive- 
)f  bilateral  debt  of  the  poorest 
ns.  Those  decisions  now  need  to  be 
:mented,  and  more  work  needs  to  be 
to  relieve  the  massive  multilateral 
that  poor  countries  have  contracted 
international  lending  organizations, 
id. 

le  pope  said  the  church  should  not 
igize  for  trying  to  implement  its 
1  teachings  in  society.  The  defense  of 
in  life  from  conception  to  natural 
i  is  not  a  case  of  "imposing"  Catholic 
ings  on  nonbelievers,  but  of  protect- 
alues  rooted  in  human  dignity,  he 
i  In  defending  the  Christian  view  of 
iage  and  the  family,  he  added,  the 
:h  "cannot  yield  to  cultural  pressures, 
atter  how  widespread  and  even  mili- 
hey  may  be." 


sh-Supported  Health  Clinic 
work  Spreading  in  Florida 

:bruary  St.  John  Vianney  Church  in 
rido,  Fla.,  plans  to  open  the  fifth  Shep- 
s  Hope  Health  Center,  located  in  a 
}y  elementary  school,  for  people  with- 
ither  access  to  health  care.  The  clinics, 
a  partnership  between  a  local  church 
shepherd's  Hope  Inc.,  are  housed  free 
arge  at  Orange  County  public 
ols.  Each  clinic  operates  one  or  two 
ings  per  week  and  is  staffed  by  volun- 
.  "One  of  our  biggest  challenges  at 
iherd's  Hope  is  how  to  get  enough 
icine,"  said  Cindi  Kopelman,  executive 
tor  of  Shepherd's  Hope  and  a  mem- 
)f  Holy  Family  Church  in  Orlando, 
of  our  medical  services  are  donated 
|  nedication  is  expensive." 


opean  Governments  Urged  to 
•trict  New  Religious  Sects 

jpean  governments  are  under  pressure 
strict  new  religious  movements  on  the 
inds  that  their  activities  threaten  civic 
lom  and  legal  order.  Some  human 
is  groups  have  criticized  government 
missions  and  laws  dealing  with  sects, 


but  church  leaders  say  such  measures  are 
needed  to  protect  society  against  criminal 
and  destructive  activities.  Government 
officials  say  their  actions  reflect  public 
concern  about  an  upsurge  in  new  religious 
movements,  some  of  which  use  mind- 
control  methods  and  spread  apocalyptic 
teachings. 

Auxiliary  Bishop  Zygmunt  Pawlowicz 
of  Gdansk,  Poland,  noted  that  while 
"national  constitutions  enshrine  the  prin- 
ciple of  legal  equality... individual  laws  also 
set  limits  to  religious  freedom,  to  ensure 
public  order  or  the  good  of  families  and 
marriages.  Those  who  violate  these  limits 
must  face  the  legal  consequences." 

Willy  Fautre,  who  heads  Belgium's 
Human  Rights  Without  Frontiers,  based 
in  Brussels,  said,  "The  real  question  is 
whether  a  state  should  limit  the  freedom 
of  some  religious  groups  while  giving 
privileges  to  others."  Fautre  said  the 
Catholic  Church  should  be  more  cautious 
in  speaking  against  new  religious  move- 
ments. "Anti-Catholic  mentalities  are  still 
strong  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Today's 
campaign  against  small  religious  groups 
could  be  setting  a  dangerous  precedent," 
he  said.  For  instance,  the  Belgian  parlia- 
ment's 1997  blacklist  of  sects  included  the 
Catholic  Charismatic  Renewal  and  Opus 
Dei  movements. 


L.A.  Parishioners  Vow  to  Stem 
Tide  of  Gang  Violence 

About  500  people  filled  the  hall  of  St. 
Frances  X.  Cabrini  Church  in  South  Cen- 
tral Los  Angeles  to  tell  Sheriff  Lee  Baca 
they  were  tired  of  being  afraid  of  local 
gangs.  "We  don't  want  any  more  crimes 
in  our  community,"  said  Maria  Silaya, 
whose  son  was  killed  during  a  shooting  at 
a  doughnut  shop  across  from  the  church. 
"We  are  here  today  because  we  are  deter- 
mined to  gain  control  of  our  neighbor- 
hood," declared  Alfonso  Delgadillo,  a 
parishioner  for  the  past  1 5  years  and  now 
a  community  leader. 

In  a  speech  frequendy  interrupted  by 
cheers  and  applause,  Baca  enumerated 
several  anti-crime  initiatives,  including:  14 
more  sheriffs  deputies  assigned  to  the 
community,  three  of  whom  are  designat- 
ed "town  sheriffs";  a  new  sheriff  s  station 
to  be  built  in  the  neighborhood;  and  the 
start  of  a  gang-reform  program  that  has 
shown  success  in  East  Los  Angeles.  "If  we 


don't  do  something  to  help  turn  their  lives 
around — so  they  don't  have  to  be 
involved  in  violence,  so  they  don't  have  to 
be  involved  in  crime — then  we're  just 
doing  half  the  job.  I  want  to  do  a  com- 
plete job:  put  the  bad  ones  in  jail  and  help 
the  good  ones  get  out  of  the  gangs,"  Baca 
said. 


Catholic,  Other  Religious  Leaders 
Meet  with  President-Elect  Bush 

The  head  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops 
said  it  was  clear  from  a  meeting  George 
W.  Bush  had  with  him  and  other  religious 
leaders  that  the  president-elect  wants  to 
heal  wounds  of  division  in  the  country 
and  "work  with  faith-based  organizations 
to  address  social  ills."  Bishop  Joseph  A. 
Fiorenza  of  Galveston-Houston,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,  said  that  the  incoming 
president  "wants  to  bring  people  togeth- 
er." 

The  bishop,  who  was  the  first  religious 
leader  called  on  to  address  the  meeting, 
said  he  believed  the  Catholic  Church,  for 
one,  had  great  experience  helping  the 
nation's  poor,  particularly  through  the 
work  of  agencies  like  Catholic  Charities. 
Bishop  Fiorenza,  two  other  Catholic  rep- 
resentatives and  leaders  of  other  denomi- 
nations met  with  Bush  for  more  than  an 
hour  to  talk  about  ways  the  government 
and  faith-based  organizations  could  work 
together. 

The  Rev.  Virgilio  Elizondo,  a  partici- 
pant in  the  meeting  who  founded  the 
Mexican  American  Cultural  Center  in 
San  Antonio,  said  Bush  was  tapping  the 
religious  leaders  for  their  ideas,  telling 
them  that  faith-based  groups  "have  a  long 
history  of  doing  things  with  a  little 
amount  of  money."  Father  Elizondo 
called  the  session  "a  breakthrough" 
because  the  upcoming  leader  of  the  coun- 
try "officially  wants  to  encourage  religious 
groups  to  help  them  do  what  they  do." 

Father  Elizondo  said  Bush  kept  bring- 
ing up  how  the  wounds  of  the  nation  run 
far  deeper  than  what  was  apparent  during 
the  last  election.  "What  I  heard  loud  and 
clear  was  that  we  couldn't  talk  about  heal- 
ing without  talking  about  poverty,"  the 
priest  said.  Father  Elizondo,  although 
optimistic  about  the  meeting,  said  he 
knew  changes  "wouldn't  happen 
overnight." 
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Referring  to  Bush's  comments  in  the 
meeting  about  the  healing  of  divisions 
that  needs  to  occur,  Bishop  Fiorenza  said 
the  country's  sins  of  slavery,  segregation 
and  bigotry  have  "cast  long  shadows" 
and  that  their  "festering  wounds  are  still 
there  negatively  impacting  African- 
Americans,  Hispanics  and  the  poor." 


Canon  Lawyer  Group  Defends 
Rights  of  Clergy  in  Disputes 

Msgr.  Michael  Higgins,  founder  and  cur- 
rent chairman  of  Justice  for  Priests  and 
Deacons,  said  that  requests  by  priests  for 
canonical  assistance,  usually  in  controver- 
sies with  their  bishops,  continue  to 
increase.  The  group  was  founded  in  Octo- 
ber 1997  as  a  referral  service  for  members 
of  the  clergy  who  believe  themselves  to  be 
victims  of  injustice  in  the  church  and  need 
a  canon  lawyer. 

Msgr.  Higgins  said  that  in  most  cases 
the  priests'  rights  have  been  violated  by 
their  bishops.  "Bishops  often  have  good 
intentions,"  Msgr.  Higgins  said,  "but  don't 
know  well  the  rights  of  clergy  or  the  prop- 
er canonical  procedures  to  be  followed, 
whether  it  is  in  imposing  penalties,  remov- 
ing pastors  or  other  matters.  Often  the 
bishops  don't  realize  they  should  have 
canonical  consultation  before  acting  or 
don't  get  good  advice  when  they  seek  it," 
he  added.  "Too  many  times  bishops  only 
consult  secular  lawyers  who  don't  under- 
stand the  canonical  aspects  of  a  situation." 

He  cited  several  situations  in  which,  he 
said,  priests'  rights  often  are  violated, 
including  cases  of  allegations  of  sexual  mis- 
conduct, where  a  priest  facing  such  accusa- 
tions is  suspended  because  of  pressure  on  a 
diocese  to  take  action  in  the  wake  of  an 
allegation.  Canonical  process  is  usually  not 
followed,  he  said,  and  the  accused  priest  is 
not  presented  with  the  evidence  against 
him  and  is  not  given  the  right  to  have  his 
own  defense.  Monsignor  Higgins  said  that 
in  cases  where  a  priest's  faculties  have  been 
taken  away,  there  usually  is  no  reason 
given,  even  though,  he  noted,  canon  law 
states  there  must  be  a  "grave  cause"  to  take 
away  faculties.  He  also  said  that  he  knew  of 
cases  where  a  priest  was  forced  to  undergo 
a  psychological  evaluation.  If  the  priest 
refused,  he  said,  the  bishop  told  him  that 
he  would  no  longer  have  an  assignment 
in  his  diocese  or  financial  support. 

Those  familiar  with  such  situations  say 


it  is  difficult  for  priests  or  deacons  to  get 
a  canon  lawyer  locally  to  represent  them 
because  most  canon  lawyers  are  priests 
working  in  the  tribunals  or  chanceries  of 
their  dioceses.  Canon  lawyers  are  often 
reluctant  to  get  involved  in  a  dispute 
between  their  bishops  and  a  priest  or 
deacon  of  their  own  dioceses. 

Msgr.  Higgins  said  that  referrals  by 
Justice  for  Priests  and  Deacons  should 
not  be  seen  as  an  attack  on  dioceses  or 
bishops.  Rather,  "we  see  it  as  a  service," 
he  said.  "It's  important  for  priests  and 
deacons  to  be  aware  of  their  rights  and 
that  certain  procedures  and  processes 
must  be  followed  under  canon  law  when 
accusations  are  made.  All  too  often  they 
are  not  provided  this  information  and,  as 
a  result,  they  may  not  be  justly  treated." 


Church  Giving  Is  Mixed:  Less 
Goes  to  Charity 

U.S.  church  giving  went  up  slightly  in 
1998,  but  a  smaller  portion  of  those  contri- 
butions went  to  charity  and  outreach,  says 
the  latest  Empty  Tomb  report.  The  State  of 
Church  Giving  Through  1998,  released  in 
mid-December,  was  the  10th  annual 
report  by  Empty  Tomb  researchers  John 
and  Sylvia  Ronsvalle.  They  said  contribu- 
tions to  churches  as  a  percentage  of  mem- 
bers' disposable  income  went  up  slighdy, 
from  2.49  percent  in  1997  to  2.52  percent 
in  1998,  but  more  than  four- fifths  of  every 
dollar  given  was  used  to  cover  congrega- 
tional finances.  The  average  church  mem- 
ber gave  about  $588  to  his  or  her  church  in 
1 998,  with  just  over  $496  going  to  congre- 
gational finances  and  just  under  $92  to 
charities. 


Court  Clears  Naples  Cardinal 

An  Italian  court  cleared  Naples  Cardinal 
Michele  Giordano  of  charges  of  complicity 
in  loan  sharking  on  Dec.  22,  following  a 
two-year  investigation.  Prosecutors  had 
accused  Cardinal  Giordano  of  funneling 
more  than  $5()<U)()()  to  a  usun  ring  run  In 
his  brother  and  embezzling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  archdiocesan 
bank  accounts.  The  cardinal's  lawyers 
noted  that  he  authorized  magistrates  to 
examine  the  transaction  histories  of  his 
bank  accounts,  including  those  at  the  Vati- 
can Bank,  which  would  have  been  other- 
wise off  limits.  The  Vatican  had  objected 


that  the  investigation,  which  involved  a 
search  of  the  Naples  archdiocesan  offio 
and  phone  taps,  violated  a  treaty  goverr 
church-state  relations. 


Surgeon  Says  Pope's  Slow  Gait 
Not  Related  to  Hip  Replacemen 

Pope  John  Paul  It's  limp  and  slow  gait  i 
related  to  a  neurological  disorder,  not 
problems  with  his  artificial  hip,  said  the 
orthopedic  surgeon  who  implanted  the 
prosthesis  in  1994.  An  Italian  magazine 
quoted  Dr.  Gianfranco  Fineschi  as  sayii 
the  pope  suffers  from  Parkinson's  disea; 
a  progressive  neurological  disease.  How 
er,  after  the  magazine  Oggi  went  on  sal< 
Jan.  4,  Fineschi  denied  having  been  so  s 
cific  about  the  pope's  condition.  "I  did  i 
say  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  pope  has 
Parkinson's,"  Fineschi  told  the  Italian  n 
agency  ANSA  Oggi  claimed  Fineschi  s 
the  drugs  the  pope  "is  taking  to  treat  th< 
Parkinson's  disease,  which  is  the  cause  c 
his  hand  tremors,  affect  his  muscles,  red 
ing  facial  expressions  and  forcing  him  tel 
move  with  small  steps." 

"Every  time  the  pope  leaves  on  a  trip  I 
tires  himself  during  an  official  event,  I  fel 
for  him,"  Fineschi  said.  "As  a  doctor,  I  I 
should  order  him  to  rest,  but  it  would  bJ 
useless,"  he  said.  The  pope  carries  out  hi 
mission  "even  at  the  cost  of  great  sufferil 
with  total  altruism." 

In  the  interview,  Fineschi  said  the  pojj 
told  him  about  papal  meetings  with  a  vaj 
ety  of  world  leaders  including  Poland's  fl 
mer  Communist  president,  Gen.  WojciJ 
Jaruzelski;  the  former  Chilean  dictator,  | 
Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet;  and  U.S.  Presi-| 
dent  Bill  Clinton.  The  doctor  quoted  thi 
pope  as  saying,  "Jaruzelski  told  me:  'I  anl 
Catholic,  but  in  the  face  of  the  Red  Armj 
that  counts  for  nothing.'"  Fineschi  said  tl 
pope  told  him  he  had  advised  Pinochet  tl 
resign.  Although  the  dictator  remained  i 
office,  "after  our  meeting  he  sought,  wit! 
his  limits,  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  hi 
regime,"  the  doctor  quoted  the  pope  as 
saying. 

After  one  of  his  meetings  with  Clintoi 
Fineschi  said  the  pope  told  him:  "The  ot 
one  I  wasn't  able  to  dialogue  with  was 
Clinton.  I  spoke  and  he  looked  at  the  waj 
admiring  the  frescoes  and  the  paintings. 
He  was  not  listening  to  me." 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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in  the  OO's 


Immigration  and  the 
Borderless  Economy 

:  capital  can  move  from  market  to 
irket,  why  not  labor?? 


-y-  OBODY  SEEMS  QUITE 
I  sure  what  the  immi- 
^  grant-returning  immi- 
grant  ratio  might  be 

^  today,  but  I  suspect  it  is 
r  than  most  people  might  think. 
•  is  following  the  lead  of  capital — 
ckle,  it  follows  the  market,  and  it 
idedly  unsentimental.  To  cite  just 
xample:  thousands  of  Irish  immi- 
s  who  came  to  America  in  the 
s  are  going  back  to  Ireland  to 
in  their  native  land's  astonishing 
erity.  Few  would  begrudge  them, 
■haps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that 
wuld  begrudge  them.  After  all,  we 
ombarded  with  New  Economy 
ganda  asserting  the  virtues  of  bor- 
s  capitalism,  by  which  the  propa- 
its  generally  mean  the  free  move- 
of  money  from  nation  to  nation 
tarket  to  market. 

we  applaud  those  smart  enough 
>ve  their  money  and  investments 
nation  to  nation  in  pursuit  of  dou- 
igit  returns,  well,  why  shouldn't 
mire  those  who  move  themselves 
tieir  families  in  pursuit  of  riches? 
Id  they  be  rigidly  loyal  to  one 
1,  one  home,  while  the  market  cel- 
ss  the  shifting  loyalty  known  as 
self-interest?  Is  not  immigration 
y  labor's  way  of  contributing  to 
ew,  borderless  century? 
emigration  is  about  to  become  a 
utton  issue  again,  for  two  reasons, 
the  economy  is  destined  to  plunge 
•ecession  (notwithstanding  Alan 
lspan's  dramatic  interest-rate  cut 
r  this  month),  meaning  that  those 
ing  unemployment  figures  of  the 
and  late  1990's  are  about  to  lose 


their  shine.  If  the  jobless  rate  begins  to 
approach  8  or  9  percent,  a  backlash 
against  immigrants  is,  sadly,  inevitable. 
The  argument  will  be  distressingly 
familiar.  Immigrants,  it  will  be  said,  are 
taking  jobs  that  ought  to  go  to  "real" 
Americans;  immigrants  are  driving 
down  salaries  because  they  are  happy  to 
work  for  less  money  than  "real"  Ameri- 
cans. 

Second,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau 
has  reported  that  there  are  some  281 
million  of  us,  an  increase  of  1 3  percent 
over  1990.  Some  parts  of  the  country, 
especially  California,  have  grown  by  20 
percent  or  more.  States  with  more 
modest  growth  rates,  like  poor  old  New 
York  with  its  5  percent  increase,  find 
themselves  losing  U.S.  Representa- 
tives— and  thus  political  clout — because 
their  growth  hasn't  kept  up  with  other 
states.  Population  experts  reckon  that 
the  U.S.  population  will  double  in  the 
next  70  years.  This  means  that  there 
will  more  than  a  half-billion  of  us  with- 
in the  lifetime  of  today's  elementary- 
school  students. 

Immigrants  are  to  blame  for  this 
startling  increase,  and  thus  our  ever- 
sprawling  sprawl,  our  crowded  high- 
ways, our  teeming  urban  neighbor- 
hoods, our  standing-room-only  public 
schools.  So  say  an  increasing  number  of 
gate-shutters,  who  have  begun  to  use 
the  census  figures  as  evidence  of  immi- 
gration's dire  effect  on  all  that  we  hold 
dear:  pristine  woodlands,  clean  drinking 
water  and  the  occasional  parking  spot. 

Wishing  for  a  reasonable  debate 
over  immigration  would  seem  akin  to 
insisting  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  stop  playing  partisan  games 


and  instead  work  for  the  common  good. 
It's  a  nice  thought,  but  not  terribly  real- 
istic. Still,  this  generally  pro-immigra- 
tion observer  is  prepared  to  concede 
that  some  immigration  critics  can,  and 
do,  make  salient  points,  and  this  with- 
out resorting  to  the  racially  charged 
language  that  seems  so  much  a  part  of 
this  debate.  For  example,  some  anti- 
immigration  commentators  rightly 
insist  that  pro-immigrants  must  do 
more  than  simply  cite  the  open  door  of 
the  19th  century  to  justify  immigration 
policies  in  the  21st  century.  When  Ellis 
Island  was  open  for  business,  America 
still  had  vast  open  spaces  in  the  plains 
and  the  West.  The  nation's  population 
in  1880  was  only  50  million,  and  Amer- 
ica was  still  very  much  in  the  process  of 
nation-building.  The  frontier  had  not 
yet  closed. 

Twenty-five  million  immigrants 
came  here  between  1880  and  1925, 
when  new  restrictions  were  imposed. 
Another  25  million  have  come  since  the 
immigration  reforms  of  1965.  The  time 
has  come,  say  several  respected  com- 
mentators, to  take  a  page  from  the 
1920's.  They  would  impose  new  restric- 
tions while  we  assimilate  the  millions 
we  have  taken  in  over  the  last  3  5  years. 

That's  an  honorable  argument 
(although  the  citation  of  the  racist 
immigration  restrictions  of  the  1920's  is 
not  the  best  tactic  in  the  world).  Still,  it 
does  not  provide  a  satisfactory  answer 
to  the  ultimate  new  economy  question: 
If  capital  can  move,  indeed,  if  it  is 
encouraged  to  move  from  market  to 
market,  why  can't  labor?  Or  is  this  new 
borderless  economy  designed  only  for 
money,  not  for  people? 

I  suspect  that  the  anti-immigration 
forces  will  dominate  the  debate  over  the 
next  few  years,  and  their  seemingly  rea- 
sonable arguments  will  strike  many 
native-born  Americans,  and  perhaps 
even  a  few  immigrants,  as  acceptable 
and  even  in  keeping  with  the  American 
tradition  of  immigrant  ebb  and  flow. 

Ultimately,  though,  these  rational, 
nonideological  arguments  have  to  be 
squared  with  our  much-celebrated 
dogma  of  free  trade,  open  markets  and 
borderless  capitalism.  And  that  will  be 
no  easy  assignment.  Terry  Golway 
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The  church's  response  to  post-abortion  suffering 


Loving  the  Sinner 

-  BY  SUSAN  E.  WILLS  - 

IN  the  lecture  HE  gave  when  he  received  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature  in 
1970,  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  remarked  about  totalitarian  states:  "Violence 
does  not  live  alone  and  is  not  capable  of  living  alone:  it  is  necessarily  interwo- 
ven with  falsehood.  Between  them  lies  the  most  intimate,  the  deepest  of  natural 
bonds.  Violence  finds  its  only  refuge  in  falsehood....  Any  man  who  has  once 
acclaimed  violence  as  his  method  must  inexorably  choose  falsehood  as  his  principle.... ! 
[Violence]  cannot  continue  to  exist  without  descending  into  a  fog  of  lies,  clothing  them  ; 
in  sweet  talk." 

His  observation  applies  equally  to  abortion,  and  not  simply  to  the  act  of  abortion  ! 
itself.  Others  have  observed  how  effectively  the  words  choice  and  procedure  obscure  the  ! 
violent  wrenching  of  limbs  from  torsos,  so  we  need  not  rehearse  the  obvious  here. : 


SUSAN  E.  WILLS  was  for  some  years  a  practicing  attorney  and  is  currently  the  assistant 
director  for  program  development  at  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  for 
Pro-Life  Activities  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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alization  efforts  were  supported  by  brazen  lies  claiming 
usands  of  deaths  from  back-alley  abortions  and  a 
ned  need  to  abort  passels  of  children  conceived  through 
:  and  incest.  These  falsehoods,  too,  have  been  refuted 
I  where. 

:  But  what  about  deception  related  to  abortion's  after- 

I  h?  The  industry  and  sympathetic  journalists  have  done 
}  r  utmost  to  convince  people  that  abortion  has  no  moral 
)!  motional  dimensions.  A  little  pain  and  it's  over;  you  get 
i  with  your  life,  better  than  before.  For  example,  hoping 
*j  aunch  a  pre-emptive  strike  last  April  against  the  U.S. 
if  tops'  jubilee  year  post-abortion  program  in  Boston,  a 
?j  med  Parenthood  spokeswoman  informed  the  press  that 
M  /  two  to  four  women  call  for  counseling  out  of  the 

II  )0  monthly  who  have  abortions  at  the  organization's 
I  ics.  When  women  call  for  counseling,  she  added,  it's 
'i  >stly  over  religious  or  cultural  shame."  Ouch!  A  low 
y  v,  but  hardly  original.  Frances  Kissling,  head  of  a  group 
d  1  the  oxymoronic  name  Catholics  for  a  Free  Choice, 
si  in  a  press  release  on  April  17:  "If  the  church. ..told  the 
|ij  h  about  church  teachings  that  leave  room  for  women  to 
1|  de  to  have  abortions  in  good  conscience  [note:  no  ci ta- 
il for  this  assertion  is  supplied],  and  offered  non-judg- 
ri  ital  spiritual  counseling  before  the  abortion  decision 
Jt)  made,  there  would  be  no  need  for  post-abortion  recon- 
3  tion." 


The  reality  common  to  very  many  women  who  have 
had  an  abortion,  a  consequence  observed  over  16  years  of 
post-abortion  counseling  through  the  church's  Project 
Rachel  ministry,  is  that  of  an  interior  life  scarred  by  grief, 
loss,  shame,  regret,  anger,  emptiness,  sadness,  isolation  and 
a  sense  of  worthlessness.  Even  among  women  who  profess 
no  particular  faith,  there  are  many  who  think  they  have 
committed  what  they  believe  is  "the  unforgivable  sin." 

One  online  survey  asked  women  to  describe  their  feel- 
ings about  a  prior  abortion.  The  responses  were  as  follows: 
15  percent  felt  relief;  80  percent  felt  guilt;  83  percent  felt 
regret;  79  percent  felt  loss;  62  percent  felt  anger;  and  70 
percent  were  depressed.  While  distress  may  overwhelm  a 
woman  soon  after  abortion,  more  typically  women  seek 
help  only  after  five  or  seven  or  more  years  of  living  in  a  pri- 
vate hell  where  nothing  they  may  have  tried  lessened  their 
pain — not  denial,  escapism,  workaholism,  substance  abuse 
or  "replacement"  babies.  The  intensity  of  these  feelings, 
and  the  disruption  they  cause,  range  from  relatively  mild  to 
severe  and  even  life-threatening. 

Recendy,  studies  that  were  published  in  Finland,  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  based  on  unimpeachable  records,  pro- 
vided insight  into  the  prevalence  of  abortion's  traumatic 
consequences.  Researchers  found  a  far  greater  risk  of  men- 
tal health  problems  among  women  who  have  had  an  abor- 
tion (including  a  sevenfold  higher  risk  of  death  by  suicide 
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and  fourfold  increase  in  accidental  death)  compared  to 
women  who  had  given  birth. 

The  August  2000  issue  of  Archives  of  General  Psychi- 
atry reports  on  a  two-year  longitudinal  study  of  post- 
abortion women.  Despite  methodological  flaws,  which  no 
doubt  lead  to  understating  the  prevalence  of  post-abor- 
tion distress  (a  15  percent  rate  of  refusal  to  participate 
and  a  50  percent  drop-out  rate  at  the  critical  two-year 
mark),  there  is  much  here  that  is  troubling.  For  example, 
1.36  percent  of  women  studied  suffered  from  post- trau- 
matic stress  disorder  (PTSD).  If  30  million  U.S.  women 
have  had  an  abortion,  that  would  mean  at  least  408,000 
may  suffer  from  PTSD.  Twenty  percent  of  the  study  sam- 
ple were  diagnosed  with  "clinical  depression."  Extrapolat- 
ing this  rate,  at  least  six  million  women  became  clinically 
depressed  following  an  abortion. 

The  Response  of  the  Catholic  Church 

Long  before  such  research  was  available,  the  bishops'  Pas- 
toral Plan  for  Pro-Life  Activities  (issued  in  1975  and  reaf- 
firmed in  1985)  urged  development  of  pastoral  programs 
of  reconciliation  and  healing  for  those  involved  in  abor- 
tion. Today,  136  dioceses  have  post-abortion  services, 
usually  called  Project  Rachel.  The  basic  components  are 
few:  a  dedicated  telephone  line  to  receive  calls  for  infor- 
mation/counseling; a  staff  trained  to  answer  calls  and 
make  referrals;  and  a  network  of  priests  and  lay  profes- 
sionals trained  in  post-abortion  counseling.  Some  dioce- 
ses also  conduct  weekend  retreats  for  women  who  have 
had  abortions. 

Project  Rachel  is  a  treasure  of  the  church.  It  is  also, 
unfortunately,  one  of  its  best  kept  secrets.  Advertising  is 
out  of  the  question,  given  budget  constraints.  Most  who 
are  engaged  in  this  work  make  do  with  church  bulletin 
announcements,  rare  notices  in  the  diocesan  press  and 
occasional  homilies  mentioning  abortion's  aftermath. 

Because  there  are  so  few  public  references,  many 
women  think  their  grief  is  abnormal  and  that  there  is 
nowhere  to  turn  for  help — certainly  not  to  the  Catholic 
Church!  From  the  earliest  days  of  abortion  advocacy,  its 
proponents  have  characterized  the  church  as  anti-woman, 
anti-progress  and  opposed  to  any  sexual  act  that  did  not 
result  nine  months  later  in  a  birth.  The  church's  public 
opposition  to  abortion  no  doubt  reinforced  these  misper- 
ceptions.  Its  years  of  drawing  attention  to  the  awesome 
mystery  of  fetal  development  and  the  undeniable  humani- 
ty of  unborn  children  have  been  used  as  ammunition  to 
accuse  both  the  church  and  all  others  who  are  pro-life  of 
caring  only  for  the  rights  of  the  unborn  and  not  for  the 
rights  of  women — as  if  these  were  mutually  exclusive.  But 
the  interests  of  the  mother  and  her  unborn  child  are  the 
same.  Injure  one  and  both  suffer.  Pope  John  Paul  II 


observes  in  his  encyclical  letter  Evangelium  Vitae  (19' 
that,  although  it  often  happens  that  many  people  bear  • 
responsibility  for  an  abortion,  it  is  usually  only  the  chi 
mother  who  bears  all  the  suffering. 

To  help  women  across  the  country  to  know  that  pc 
abortion  forgiveness  and  counseling  are  available,  i 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops'  Committee 
Pro-Life  Activities  has  undertaken  a  major  public  init 
five  to  extend  God's  healing  and  forgiveness  to  all  wl 
grieve  over  the  loss  of  a  child  through  abortion.  T 
effort  at  outreach,  begun  in  the  current  jubilee  year  a 
extending  into  2001  and  beyond,  consists  of  three  phas< 

Phase  One  (summer  1999):  The  N.C.C.B.  Secretai 
for  Priestly  Life  and  Ministry  and  the  Secretariat  for  P: 
Life  Activities  (202-541-3070)  developed  materials  1 
priests  to  help  them  meet  the  special  challenges  of  he 
ing  confessions  involving  abortion  and  of  counseli 
women  suffering  because  of  abortion.  Post-Abortion  M 
istry:  A  Resource  Manual  for  Priests  contains  informati 
about  abortion's  emotional,  psychological  and  spirit 
aftermath,  recommendations  for  pastoral  ministry 
those  hurting  from  abortion,  suggestions  for  making  i 
parish  a  "center  for  hope  and  healing"  and  a  summary 
canon  law  on  abortion.  An  audio-taped  review  of  t 
written  material  and  a  sample  prayer  card  are  include 
More  than  90  diocesan  bishops  sent  these  materials 
their  priests  and  there  are  over  10,500  in  circulation. 

Phase  Two  was  launched  with  the  Respect  Life  Pi 
gram  in  October  1999.  The  program's  poster  depi 
Jesus  reaching  out  to  a  repentant  woman,  with  the  wo: 
"Neither  do  I  condemn  you."  The  program  flier  discus 
the  church's  mission  "to  heal  the  broken-hearted., 
comfort  all  who  mourn,"  including  especially  those  wh< 
hearts  most  urgently  yearn  for  reconciliation  and  pe: 
after  abortion. 

When  the  flier  was  distributed  in  parish  bullet 
nationwide,  one  Catholic  woman  sent  e-mail  to  t 
National  Office  of  Post-Abortion  Reconciliation  a 
Healing,  asking  for  the  number  of  the  nearest  Proji 
Rachel  office.  She  wrote  in  part:  "Today  a  small  folc 
piece  of  paper  entitled  'Neither  Do  I  Condemn  You'  i 
out  of  my  church  bulletin,  and  it  gave  me  such  joy 
know  that  the  church  realizes  how  hard  it  is  to  live  wt 
you  know  you  have  aborted  a  child.  And  for  me  it  is  esj 
cially  hard  because  my  husband  and  I  cannot  have  c 
own  children.  You  know  I  bet  there  are  many  women  < 
there  who  would  like  to  come  to  church  but  have  not  f< 
given  themselves,  let  alone  expect  the  church  to  forg 
them....  And  for  most  of  us,  we  suffer  in  silence." 

A  special  prayer  card,  "Prayer  for  Healing,"  asks  G 
to  "forgive  [a  woman  who  has  had  an  abortion]  her  s 
restore  her  to. ..grace  and  still  the  terror  of  her  heart  w 
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ce  beyond  all  understanding."  More  than  350,000  of 
i  cards  have  been  distributed.  An  article  in  the 
ect  Life  packet  focuses  on  abortion's  aftermath  and 
burch's  ministry  of  healing. 

base  Three  was  launched  last  February  and  March  in 
lioceses  of  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Arlington. 
•  to  the  kick-off  of  a  major  media  effort,  the  local 
:h  increased  its  ability  to  respond  to  an  expected  ten- 
ncrease  in  calls  and  referrals.  Components  included 
blowing: 

Four  60-second  radio  ads  in  English  (two  in  Span- 
Irawn  from  the  words  of  women  who  shared  their 
:s  with  us.  They  so  effectively  convey  women's  expe- 
es  that  callers  readily  identified  with  them.  Each  ad 
udes  with  the  hopeful  message  that  help  and  healing 
mailable. 

A  billboard  featuring  a  woman's  haunted  eyes  with 
egend:  "Something  inside  dies  after  an  abortion." 
theme  emerged  from  personal  testimonies  and  sto- 
Women  commonly  express  the  feeling  that  a  part  of 
selves  died  in  the  abortion  clinic  along  with  their 
— for  example,  their  spirit,  innocence,  belief  in 
selves  as  a  "good  person,"  values,  connectedness  to 
y  and  friends,  sense  of  self-worth,  their  dreams  and 
for  the  future. 

Three  transit  placards  with  brief  quotations  such  as 
you  convince  me  there  was  nothing  good  about  having  the 
— Beth"  and  "Not  one  day  goes  by  that  I  don't  think  of 
■by  boy.  — Cathi." 

A  poster  combining  the  billboard  image  with  the 
if  the  third  placard:  ult  has  burned  a  hole  in  my  soul  and 
ed  my  life  forever.  — Mar  go." 

A  brochure,  How  to  Talk  to  a  Friend  Who's  Had  an 
ion,  designed  for  women  who  have  had  an  abortion, 
11  as  their  families  and  friends. 

A  Web  site,  www.hopeafterabortion.com,  offers  arti- 
by  experts  on  the  psycho-social  consequences  of 
ion.  It  also  describes  Project  Rachel  and  lists  office 
ions  and  phone  numbers.  It  posts  women's  experi- 
;  "in  their  own  words,"  describes  the  Jubilee  out- 
,  includes  consoling  prayers  and  Scripture  readings 
ists  additional  resources. 

he  results  of  the  pilot  outreach:  Over  1,500  phone 
for  counseling  or  information  were  made  to  the 
Project  Rachel  offices  in  about  two  months.  The 
)er  of  women  and  men  referred  for  counseling/rec- 
iation  increased  13 -fold.  But  that  tells  only  part  of 
:ory. 

/e  know  from  reports  by  priests  that  during  the  cam- 
i  more  women  and  men  than  usual  contacted  them 
tly  for  confession  or  for  counseling  related  to  an 
ion.  Staff  of  social  service  agencies  and  medical  pro- 


fessionals called  to  request  training  in  post-abortion 
counseling.  Young  pregnant  women  called  to  ask  about 
alternatives  to  abortion.  Callers  were  from  all  racial  and 
ethnic  backgrounds.  Many  "inactive"  Catholics  and  per- 
sons of  other  faith  communities  also  called  for  help,  and 
the  great  majority  of  them  asked  to  be  referred  to  priests. 
Overall,  the  outreach  brought  healing  to  individuals  and 
created  positive  feelings  toward  the  church  within  the  larg- 
er community.  Six  months  after  the  public  program,  refer- 
rals remain  significantly  higher  than  pre-outreach. 

How  have  priests  reacted  to  this  outreach?  Letters 
provide  feedback  from  local  priests,  who  express  awe  at 
the  power  of  God's  love  to  transform  "a  wounded  soul 
and  restore  her  to  her  proper  place  as  a  child  of  God." 
The  writers  speak  of  undergoing  a  "tremendous  surge  in 
understanding  God's  mercy  and  love  for  all  his  people,"  as 
women  come  back  to  the  church  "who  have  not  felt  wel- 
comed since  the  day  of  their  abortion."  These  women  are 
"moving  witnesses"  to  the  priests  and  to  their  families  and 
friends:  "They  come  broken  and  leave  not  just  healed  but, 
in  many  cases,  healers....  Although  the  calls  felt  over- 
whelming at  times,  the  number  of  people  reached  by  the 
program  has  been  remarkable.  Without  a  doubt,  Project 
Rachel  has  been  one  of  my  most  powerful  encounters 
with  the  grace  and  power  of  Jesus  Christ  in  my  priest- 
hood." 

More  than  a  dozen  dioceses  and  states  are  now  in  the 
planning  stages  of  local  outreach  programs.  One  hopes 
that  similar  efforts  will  be  undertaken  throughout  the 
nation,  so  that  those  who  suffer  alone  in  silence  can  come 
to  know  that  help  and  healing  are  possible,  if  only  they 
discard  abortion's  comforting  lies  and  embrace  the  truth 
of  their  sin  and  God's  healing  love.  One  woman  who 
found  this  healing  after  a  retreat  wrote: 

After  20  years  of  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and  after 
bitterness  and  anger  with  my  mother  and  family,  I 
finally  faced  the  truth  from  which  I  had  hidden 
since  undergoing  the  "procedure."  I  destroyed  my 
unborn  children.  Until  I  faced  the  truth  of  what  I 
had  done,  I  could  not  understand  why  I  resented 
other  women,  especially  mothers;  why  I  would  not 
trust  men,  and  why  the  pursuit  of  fun  could  not 
cancel  an  abiding  sadness  in  my  life.  I  had  faced  the 
lie.  I  had  faced  the  death  of  my  children  and  also,  in 
a  very  real  way  my  own  death — the  emptiness  was 
that  something  in  me  had  died,  I  regret  the  actions  I 
took  and  I  miss  my  children.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
retreat  I  knew  I  had  been  forgiven  by  God,  by  my 
children  and  by  the  church.  In  a  second,  I  felt  the 
love  of  God  flow  in  and  I  was  fully  restored  by  him. 
I  was  reborn. 
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A  Pro-Life 
Strategy  of 
Persuasion 


BY  HARRY  J.  BYRNE 

To  be  effective,  pro-lifers  must 
advance  solid  arguments  for 
the  life  of  the  unborn,  but  also 
affirm  the  legitimate  liberties 
and  equality  of  women. 

The  united  states  bishops  in  their  1999 
statement,  Faithful  Citizenship,  called  on 
Catholics  and  all  citizens  "to  stay  involved  in 
public  life. ..and  participate  in  the  debates  and 
choices..."  and  for  "voters  to  examine  the  position  of 
candidates  on  a  full  range  of  issues...." 

Central  to  the  bishops'  concern  is  respect  for  life, 
especially  where  it  is  most  threatened — in  the  unborn. 
They  also  called  for  "a  new  kind  of  politics."  Com- 
menting on  the  statement,  Bishop  Joseph  A.  Fiorenza 
of  Galveston-Houston,  president  of  the  bishops'  con- 
ference, pointed  to  "the  need  to  do  more  than  issue  a 
statement"  and  the  need  to  develop  a  "strategy  that 
would  reach  far  more  people  than  in  the  past."  Earlier, 
in  1998,  the  bishops'  document  Living  the  Gospel  of  Life 
had  dealt  specifically  with  the  effort  to  persuade  voters 
and  Catholic  public  officials  to  be  faithful  to  church 
teaching  on  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  At  that  time, 
Cardinal  William  Keeler  of  Baltimore  said  the  document 
was  intended  to  promote  a  "theology  of  persuasion."  The 
question,  therefore,  is  how  to  develop  Bishop  Fiorenza's 
"strategy"  and  Cardinal  Keeler's  "theology  of  persuasion"? 

Prior  to  last  November's  elections,  bishops  throughout 
the  country  took  up  the  theme  of  Faithfid  Citizenship  in  pas- 
toral letters,  urging  their  people  to  vote  their  conscience 
while,  keeping  prominendy  in  mind  the  abortion  issue.  Arch- 
bishop Edward  M.  Egan  of  New  York  wrote,  "All  of  us  will 

THE  REV.  MSGR.  HARRY  J.  BYRNE  is  a  retired  pastor  and  former 
chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York. 


The  U.S.  bishops'  Secretariat  for  Pro-Life  Activities  released  this  poster  last  )S 
for  the  annual  October  observance  of  Respect  Life  Month. 


have  an  opportunity  to  choose  leaders  who  share  our  c<| 
mitment  to  fundamental  rights  for  the  unborn,  thl 
advanced  in  age,  the  sick  and  the  needy."  Bishop  Williar| 
Murphy,  vicar  general  of  Boston,  pointedly  commented! 
fail  to  understand  how  any  Catholic  can  support  a  candi((| 
who  is  outspokenly  and  unambiguously  'pro  choice....'"  (I 
dinal  Francis  George  of  Chicago,  probably  the  most  difl 
of  the  bishops,  charged  Vice  President  Al  Gore  with  ba 
"a  captive  of  Catholics  for  a  Free  Choice  and  other  gro; 
which  are  intolerant  of  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Chur, 
and  with  "deception  about  his  position,  using  words  wrl 
mask  what  he  holds." 
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Advertisement 


ACADEMIC  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Le  Moyne  College 

Vice  Presidential  Search  Committee  of  Le  Moyne  College,  Syracuse,  New  York,  a  college  in  the  Catholic  and 
t  tradition,  invites  nominations  and  applications  for  the  position  of  Academic  Vice  President,  the  chief  academ- 
ficer  of  the  college. 

:  College:  Le  Moyne  College  was  founded  as  a  co-educational  college  in  1946  and  is  located  on  a  151  acre 
dus.  Of  the  approximately  2,000  undergraduate  students  who  are  enrolled  in  its  19  major  programs,  90%  are  resi- 
ial  students.  There  are  also  approximately  800  students  enrolled  in  its  two  Masters  degree  programs,  Business 
Education,  and  in  one  professional  program,  a  two  year  Physician's  Assistant  Program.  The  number  of  programs 
ed  and  students  served  has  grown  substantially  in  recent  years.  As  a  Jesuit  college  with  a  highly  qualified  faculty 
14  full-time  professors,  Le  Moyne  challenges  students  to  achieve  intellectual  excellence;  it  invites  them  into  the 
>gue  between  faith  and  culture,  and  urges  them  to  embrace  those  values  that  emphasize  service  to  the  local  and 
d  communities,  especially  to  populations  that  are  generally  underserved.  The  College  is  committed  to  academic 
lorn  for  both  faculty  and  students  and  seeks  to  foster  an  environment  that  is  inclusive,  pluralistic,  and  diverse. 

ponsibilities:  The  Academic  Vice  President  reports  to  the  President  and  serves  as  acting  President  in  the 
rice  of  the  President.  He  or  she  is  expected  to  oversee  the  activities  of  the  Dean  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the 
i  of  Management.  She  or  he  will  direct  all  academic  budgetary  processes.  The  Academic  Vice  President  pro- 
;  leadership  in  planning,  implementing,  and  assessing  all  academic  programs  and  will  supervise  applications  for 
xreditations.  The  Academic  Vice  President  will  encourage  excellent  teaching,  valuable  research,  and  generous 
ce  among  the  faculty. 

ilifications:  Le  Moyne  College  seeks  an  academic  leader  who  will  communicate  a  clear  vision  of  its  mission, 
ipplicants  should  hold  an  earned  doctorate  and  have  been  faculty  members  whose  teaching,  scholarship,  and 
ce  were  judged  to  be  excellent  by  colleagues;  they  should  have  held  a  senior  academic  rank.  Experience  in  aca- 
ic  administration  is  necessary,  preferably  at  the  level  of  Dean,  or  higher.  Accordingly,  the  successful  candidate 
3e  knowledgeable  concerning  budgetary  matters,  academic  planning,  and  technology  that  supports  pedagogy, 
didates  must  supply  evidence  of  strong  communication  skills  and  of  a  consensus  building  style  of  leadership, 
lly,  there  must  be  evidence  of  past  commitment  to  the  values  included  in  the  mission  statement  of  Le  Moyne 
ege,  with  its  emphasis  on  issues  of  justice. 

>e  send  nominations  and  applications  to  the  address  below.  Candidates  should  submit  a  current  curriculum 
s,  a  letter  of  application  which  addresses  the  qualifications  and  responsibilities  listed  above,  and  the  names  of 
references,  with  their  addresses  and  phone  numbers.  Review  of  applications  will  commence  immediately  and 
inue  until  position  is  filled.  All  communications  will  be  treated  confidentially.  The  term  of  office  begins  on  July 
)01.  Please  send  materials  to: 

:  Presidential  Search  Committee 

i:  Professor  Nancy  C.  Ring,  Ph.D.,  Chair,  Search  Committee 

ce  of  Personnel  and  Human  Resource  Development 

/loyne  College 

?  Salt  Springs  Road 

«icuse,NY  13214 

4oyne  College  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and  encourages  women,  persons  of  color,  and  Jesuits 
3ply  for  employment. 

t  our  web  page  at  www.  lemoyne.  edu. 


How  persuasive  has  been  this  strategy — forceful  presen- 
tation of  the  dignity  of  human  life  by  authoritative  church 
figures?  Perhaps  the  recent  elections  may  provide  some 
clues.  How  did  Catholics  respond?  The  Democratic  candi- 
date, Al  Gore,  appeared  unequivocally  pro-choice;  the 
Republican  candidate,  George  W.  Bush,  was  pro-life.  Anec- 
dotal evidence  suggesting  that  Catholics  remained  indepen- 
dent-minded in  considering  the  many  issues  involved  in  the 
election  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  a  survey  by  the  Voters 
News  Service  that  estimated  that  47  percent  of  Catholic  vot- 
ers voted  for  Bush  and  49  percent  for  Gore — about  even. 

Assessing  the  impact  of  statements  by  church  authorities 
and  of  the  abortion  issue  on  Catholic  voters  becomes  more 
problematical  in  many  local  elections,  in  which,  as  in  major 
cities  and  coastal  states,  most,  if  not  all,  candidates  are  pro- 
choice.  In  New  York  State,  for  instance,  in  the  Senate  con- 
test between  Democrat  Hillary  Clinton  and  Republican  Rick 
Lazio,  both  candidates  described  themselves  as  pro-choice. 
But  the  differences  were  significant. 

Lazio  supported  a  ban  on  partial-birth  abortion  and 
voted  for  such  a  ban  in  Congress.  Clinton  opposed  such  a 
ban.  She  also  opposed  notification  of  parents  of  minors  seek- 
ing abortions.  Lazio  supported  such  notification.  Lazio  con- 
sistently voted  in  Congress  against  federal  funding  of  Medi- 
caid abortions.  Clinton  supported  such  federal  funding. 
Lazio,  despite  his  claim  to  be  pro-choice,  was  strongly 


attacked  for  being  basically  pro-life  by  Planned  Parenthol  [ 
Emily's  List  and  other  pro-choice  organizations  that  si 
ported  Clinton. 

On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  supporting  Lazio, 
Right-to-Life  Party  entered  John  O.  Adefope  as  a  candid: 
Many  conscientious  Catholics  and  many  pro-life  advoca 
with  conscience  in  mind  and  impressed  by  the  right-to- 
label,  undoubtedly  threw  away  their  votes  as  a  pro-life  g 
ture  in  a  politically  self-destructive  way  that  has  become  • 
familiar.  The  strongly  pro-life  Michael  Long  and  his  C 
servative  Party,  more  politically  astute  than  the  Right- 
Life  Party,  gave  their  endorsement  to  Lazio. 

In  the  end  Clinton  received  55  percent  of  the  vc 
Lazio  43  percent.  The  Voters  News  Service  estimated  t 
52  percent  of  Catholics  voted  for  Clinton,  46  percent 
Lazio.  Although  in  this  Senate  election  third-party  can 
dates  made  no  difference,  many  elections  are  uncomfc 
ably  close.  A  more  effective  strategy  might  have  counse 
the  Right-to-Life  Party  to  endorse  Lazio  and  not  ru 
candidate  who  could  not  win  and  would  only  draw  vc 
away  from  Lazio.  The  challenge  for  church  leaders  wo 
have  been  to  help  Catholics  understand  the  differen 
between  Lazio  and  Clinton  so  that  they  could  vote  i 
politically  realistic  way  and  secure  some  incremental  p 
life  progress. 

How  are  voters  to  discern  among  differences  of  t 
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J  Candidates'  forums  are  widely  used  by  groups  such 
ibor  unions,  chambers  of  commerce  and  religious 
inizations  to  provide  candidates  with  a  chance  to 
■ess  voters'  interests.  Such  forums  are  impartial,  but 
sponsor  selects  the  chairperson  or  panel  that  guides 
iiscussion  and  places  in  the  audience  people  primed  to 
Dointed  questions.  Such  forums  have  been  effectively 
by  Catholic  parishes  to  sound  out  candidates  on  both 
munity  and  Catholic  concerns.  Questioners  can 
ire,  "What  are  you  going  to  do  to  make  Catholics 
t  to  vote  for  you?"  They  can  also  seek  a  candidate's 
mitment  to  insuring  that  parochial  school  children  get 
ichool  nurses,  textbooks  and  street  crossing  guards  to 
:h  they  are  legally  entitled.  Even  pro-choice  candi- 
>,  as  in  the  Lazio-Clinton  contest,  can  be  questioned 
it  subsidiary  issues,  such  as  parental  notification  for 
)rs,  informed  consent  and  partial-birth  abortion.  The 
)f  these  forums  should  not  be  left  to  Planned  Parent- 
1,  to  gay  and  lesbian  activists  and  to  other  groups  with 
das  usually  hostile  to  Catholic  concerns. 
Jnfortunately,  some  Catholic  authorities,  apparently 


reluctant  to  trust  the  intelligence  and  faith  of  parishioners, 
prohibit  candidates  holding  pro-abortion  positions  from 
appearing  under  Catholic  auspices.  Catholic  Charities  of 
Rockville  Centre,  N.Y.,  had  arranged  19  such  candidates' 
forums  at  which  Clinton  and  Lazio  or  their  representa- 
tives were  scheduled  to  appear.  But  the  diocesan  bishop, 
James  T.  McHugh  (who  died  on  Dec.  10),  banned  such 
pro-abortion  candidates  from  Catholic  premises.  All  the 
forums  were  canceled.  This  removed  parishioners,  as  an 
interest  group,  from  the  political  process  and  from  under- 
standing and  publicizing  the  differences  between  the  can- 
didates. A  pro-life  strategy  must,  however,  involve  grass- 
roots discourse  and  interchange  if  the  arguments  of 
pro-choice  advocates  are  to  be  persuasively  rebutted. 
Authoritative  statements  from  on  high,  important  as  they 
are,  are  simply  not  enough. 

How  are  the  pro-life  strategies  to  be  made  more  per- 
suasive? Hillary  Clinton  had  surprisingly  strong  support 
among  women  (60  percent  of  the  vote)  and  among 
Catholics  (52  percent).  While  exit  polls  were  not  conduct- 
ed with  nuns,  conversations  with  members  of  several  reli- 
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gious  communities  have  shown  strong  support  for  Clin- 
ton. Lazio's  aggressive  approach  to  Clinton  in  their  first 
debate  was  seen  by  many  as  undesirable  male  behavior. 
Disenchantment  among  many  sisters  and  their  organiza- 
tions with  what  they  perceive  as  disenfranchisement  of 
women  in  their  church  and  the  recent  headline-making 
intrusion  of  the  Vatican  into  the  ministries  of  nuns  have 
inclined  many  sisters  to  pro-feminism  candidates.  The 
patriarchal  characteristics  of  the  church,  evidenced  by 
denial  ol  women's  ordination  down  to  the  recently  reaf- 
firmed prohibition  on  the  formal  installation  of  women  as 
lectors,  have  also  disposed  many  laywomen,  especially 
those  who  are  younger  and  better  educated,  to  see  the 
anti-choice  position  as  the  voice  of  a  church  perceived  as 
unsympathetic,  if  not  hostile,  to  the  empowerment  of 
women.  Many  are  alienated  not  only  from  the  pro-life 
movement  but  also  from  the  church  itself. 

What,  then,  might  be  a  persuasive  strategy  for  this 
"women's  issue"?  Pro-life  efforts  rely  heavily  on  authorita- 
tive statements  like  those  made  by  bishops  prior  to  the 
recent  elections  and  those  made  on  other  occasions  by  the 
pope.  The  1998  statement  of  the  U.S.  bishops,  Living  the 
Gospel  of  Life,  begins  with  a  quotation  from  Pope  John  Paul 
II  and  contains  1 7  additional  quotations  from  him.  But  after 
Pope  Paul  VI's  1968  encyclical,  Humanae  Vitae,  and  the 
sometimes  controversial  statements  from  the  present  Vati- 
can, it  is  fair  to  question  whether  papal  authority  will  today 
constitute,  even  for  many  Catholics,  the  "theology  of  per- 
suasion" sought  by  the  bishops.  For  non-Catholics,  it  could 
well  be  a  "turn-off." 

In  addition  to  heavy  reliance  on  external  authority,  the 
U.S.  bishops  present  persuasive  internal  reasons  for  respect- 
ing the  dignity  of  life  and  opposing  the  unjust  violence  of 
abortion.  But  any  debate  must  involve  both  positive  argu- 
ments for  one's  own  position  and  also  a  rebuttal  of  opposing 
arguments.  Popes,  bishops  and  pro-life  advocates  rest  con- 
tent, however,  with  presenting  only  one  side  of  the  debate — 
the  case  for  the  inviolability  of  human  life.  The  argument 
made  in  support  of  legal  abortion — the  argument  for  the 
unrestricted  liberty  of  women  and  for  their  empowerment, 
the  argument  that  is  the  very  engine  that  drives  pro-choice 
acceptance  politically  and  in  public  opinion — is  simply 
ignored.  It  is  neither  rebutted  nor  qualified.  A  new  strategy 
must  include  a  strong  and  legitimate  feminism.  It  cannot 
allow  the  feminist  concerns  to  be  monopolized  by  the  pro- 
choicers. 

Regrettably,  the  feminist  position  is  perceived  by  many, 
both'pro-choicers  and  pro-lifers,  as  necessarily  including 
abortion.  But  that  need  not  be.  Pro-choice  feminist  Naomi 
Wolf  in  her  Fire  With  Fire  (1993)  describes  how  in  the  1980s 
Yale  University  feminists  banned  Feminists  for  Life  from  the 
university's  women's  center.  Wolf  objected  to  this,  affirming 


that  abortion  was  not  an  essential  in  the  struggle  for  worrjd 
equality.  She  wrote  that  women  talking  about  the  bad  aspa 
of  abortion — grief,  mourning,  depression,  the  killin- 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  ranks  of  feminists,  h 
reported  that  when  arranging  a  condom  or  diaphragm  bea 
intercourse,  she  said  to  herself:  "Careful,  careful.  This  j 
matter  of  life  and  death."  There  and  in  other  writings, « 
admits  the  killing  involved,  wants  to  avoid  it,  but  justifii 
for  what  she  regards  as  more  compelling  reasons. 

In  its  Roe  v.  Wade  decision  in  1973,  the  U.S.  Supnil 
Court  used  sanitized  language.  Last  June,  however,  wl 
in  Stenberg  v.  Carhart  the  court  by  a  vote  of  5  to  4  stJ 
down  Nebraska's  ban  on  partial-birth  abortion,  the  on 
ion  for  the  majority  spoke  in  unvarnished  language  ofa 
horrific  details  of  that  procedure.  But  since  the  abortiij 
already  permitted  by  the  court  were  "equally  gruescn 
procedures,"  the  majority  concluded  that  the  partial-M 
type  must  also  be  permitted.  The  significant  point  heii 
that  pro-choicers  and  the  court  are  at  last  dealing  \p 
both  sides  of  the  argument — the  freedom  of  women 
the  killing  element  of  abortion.  Pro-lifers,  if  they  ar< 
have  a  strategy  of  persuasion,  must  similarly  address  bl 
sides  of  the  debate,  advancing  solid  arguments  for  the 
of  the  unborn,  but  affirming  the  legitimate  liberties 
equality  of  women.  It  is  disastrous,  intellectually 
politically,  for  pro-life  forces  to  let  themselves  be  [ 
ceived  as  enemies  of  the  new  empowerment  of  wor 
that  is  widely  seen  as  a  defining  characteristic  of  the  2 
century. 

In  Living  the  Gospel  of  Life,  the  bishops  make  no  rel 
ence  whatever  to  the  legitimate  liberty  and  empowernjj 
of  women.  Their  six  uses  of  the  word  "women"  refer  exi 
sively  to  women  as  victims.  They  speak  of  "a  new  pro  I 
feminism"  but  curiously  describe  it  as  counseling  worl 
facing  unexpected  pregnancies,  staffing  pregnancy-aid  en- 
ters and  influencing  elected  officials  against  abortiorl 
pro-life  ferriinism  must  involve  much  more  than  this  if  1 
to  be  persuasive.  It  must  be  more  than  a  mere  strateg 
must  be  rooted  in  justice  itself  for  women. 

John  Paul  II  in  his  many  documents  refers  frequent] 
the  dignity  and  equality  of  women;  but  invariably  he  in: 
on  "greater  awareness  of  the  original  complementail 
between  men  and  women,"  a  concept  that  historically! 
hardly  been  compatible  with  the  equality  or  empowern 
of  women. 

A  new  strategy  of  persuasion  could  appropriately  inv 
authoritative  statements  of  bishops,  supplemented  by  gr 
roots  involvement  of  parishioners  in  the  particularitiej 
elections  as,  for  example,  by  way  of  candidates'  forui 
And,  above  all,  a  strategy  of  persuasion  must  address  I 
sides  of  the  debate — the  inviolability  of  the  life  of 
unborn  and  the  legitimate  empowerment  of  women. 
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write  for  non-theologians  on  issues  of  current 
and  ongoing  interest.  Designed  for  all  who 
work  in  pastoral  ministry,  this  magazine  con- 
tains various  short  articles,  reflections  and 
several  major  articles  grouped  around  a  par- 
ticular concern  of  the  church  and  its  ministry. 
Group  subscription  rates  available.  To  order  a 
sample  copy  or  a  subscription  write  to:  Liturgy 
Training  Publications,  Subscription  Dept.,  CPS 
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personal  growth — always  focused  on  how  indi- 
viduals can  make  a  positive  difference.  They 
are  ideal  for  discussion  groups,  counseling, 
youth  and  outreach  ministry.  The  Christo- 
phers' motto:  "It's  better  to  light  one  candle 
than  to  curse  the  darkness."  To  order  your 
free  subscription  write  to:  The  Christophers, 
CPS  '01,  12  East  48th  Street,  New  York,  NY 
10017.  Ph:  (212)  759-4050; 
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the  unique  heritage  and  spirit  of  the 
stian  East,  which  includes  Catholics,  Ortho- 
and  other  Christian  groups.  With  its  goal 
hristian  unity,  the  process  of  dialogue 
veen  Eastern  Christian  groups  and  other 
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scope  of  the  journal.  The  fields  of  interest 
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le  Christian  East  and  Sacred  poetry  and 
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faith  in  focus 


The  Least  of  These 


SPOTTED  THE  BABY  in  the  gar- 
dening section  of  the  store.  While 
his  parents  were  scrutinizing  toma- 
to plants,  the  baby  perched  in  his 
er,  watching  intently.  He  had  a  head 
y  blond  curls,  stout  legs  and  a  round 

What  a  beautiful  boy!"  I  exclaimed, 
loth  parents  smiled  proudly.  "He 
1  pose  for  a  baby-food  ad,  he's  so 
hy  looking,"  I  added, 
.t  that  moment,  the  tiny  stranger 
led  me  a  toothless  smile  and 
:hed  his  plump  hands  toward  me. 
ly  I  grasped  the  little  paws  in  a  deli- 
landsbake. 

lie  encounter  was  a  small,  seeming- 
ignificant  event.  Yet  in  the  old  days 
lid  have  reacted  in  a  remarkably  dif- 
lt  way.  I  certainly  wouldn't  have 
led  to  talk  to  the  baby.  Instead,  I 
d  have  walked  quickly  away,  over- 
with  grief. 

terrible,  raw  guilt  had  festered  in 
ir  many  years.  Ever  since  the  day  I 
valked  into  a  trendy  women's  health 
and  filled  out  the  paperwork  for 
I  believed  was  a  simple  medical  pro- 
re.  At  the  time  I  was  an  ardent  femi- 
as  well  as  an  atheist.  I  had  studied 

J;  AINE  v.  Murray  is  a  writer  living  in 
■  cur,  Ga. 
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ethics  in  graduate  school  and  was  fully 
versed  in  all  the  philosophical  arguments 
for  and  against  this  particular  procedure. 
I  firmly  believed  that  abortion  was 
morally  acceptable  if  performed  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  pregnancy.  I  firmly 
believed  that  a  woman's  rights  took 
precedence  over  the  rights  of  the  fetus. 

None  of  the  philosophical  articles  I 
had  read  ever  suggested  that  the  "proce- 
dure" might  be  any  more  life-changing 
than,  say,  a  tooth  extraction.  Instead,  the 
articles  had  led  me  to  believe  that  some 
"tissue"  would  be  removed.  That  would 
be  the  end  of  the  story — or  so  I  thought. 
The  articles  also  failed  to  mention  that  I 
might  experience  searing  pain,  so  intense 
that  I  nearly  ripped  the  hand  off  the 
woman  who  stood  by  my  side,  her  eyes 
shining  with  compassion. 

Even  though  I  didn't  believe  that 
what  I  had  done  was  morally  wrong, 
some  instinct  told  me  not  to  tell  people 
afterwards.  So  I  lived  under  a  crushing 
weight  of  secrecy.  As  the  years  wore  on,  I 
found  it  puzzling  that  I  never  encoun- 
tered a  woman  who  spoke  openly  of  hav- 
ing an  abortion.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
invisible  veil  of  shame  covering  the  issue, 
even  among  women  who  apparently  saw 
no  moral  problems  with  it. 

Gradually  I  discovered  that  my  heart 
pulsed  to  a  different  beat  than  my  intel- 
lect. Every  time  I  saw  an  infant,  my 
immediate  reactions  were  always  the 
same.  "How  old  would  my  child  be 
now?"  I  would  agonize.  And  "What 
would  my  child  have  looked  like?" 

These  questions  hounded  me  for 
years.  Still,  when  I  returned  to  Catholi- 
cism about  10  years  after  the  incident,  I 
clung  tightly  to  my  intellectual  stance  on 
abortion.  Despite  my  own  emotional  tur- 
moil over  my  experience,  I  still  believed 
that  a  woman  should  have  dominion  over 
her  body.  Then  one  day  in  the  library  I 
happened  upon  a  book  about  Mother 
Teresa.  It  didn't  take  many  pages  to  con- 
vince me  that  she  was  an  extraordinarily 


holy  woman,  but  I  was  perplexed  by  her 
vehement  rejection  of  abortion.  She's  a 
virtuous  woman,  I  told  myself,  but  very 
old-fashioned  and  seriously  out  of  touch 
with  the  realities  faced  by  contemporary 
women  like  myself. 

One  day  at  Mass  the  priest  read 
Mother  Teresa's  favorite  scriptural  pas- 
sage: "Whatever  you  do  to  the  least  of 
these  my  little  ones,  you  do  unto  me."  A 
claw  of  grief  clutched  my  heart.  Only 
with  great  effort  did  I  manage  to  stem 
the  tide  of  tears  rising  within  me.  In  an 
agonizing  moment  of  guilt,  I  finally  real- 
ized why  Mother  Teresa  was  so  protec- 
tive of  the  unborn,  the  elderly  and  the 
dying.  She  knew  who  Christ  was  refer- 
ring to  when  he  mentioned  the  "least  of 
these." 

I  began  having  flashbacks  in  which  I 
relived  the  experience  over  and  over. 
Each  time,  I  saw  myself  walking  into  the 
clinic.  I  saw  myself  climbing  up  on  the 
table.  I  felt  the  crushing  pain.  I  saw  the 
woman  standing  beside  me  holding  my 
hand.  Wracked  with  guilt  and  self- 
loathing,  I  wept.  How  could  I  have  ended 
my  child's  life? 

One  day,  I  summoned  up  all  my 
courage  and  turned  to  a  priest  in  the  con- 
fessional, sobbing  as  I  blurted  out  the 
story.  He  listened  quietly  and  then  gently 
reminded  me  of  Jesus'  words  on  the 
cross,  "Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do."  As  the  storm  of 
tears  continued,  the  priest  explained  that 
I  hadn't  realized  at  the  time  that  I  was 
taking  a  life.  Just  as  Jesus  had  forgiven 
the  people  who  had  nailed  him  to  the 
cross,  he  would  forgive  me  too.  But  one 
question  gnawed  at  me  still.  "Father,"  I 
stammered,  "what  happened  to  that  little 
soul?"  The  priest  paused  only  a  moment 
before  replying  in  a  gentle  voice,  "God 
takes  care  of  the  little  souls." 

A  great  burden  was  lifted.  God  had 
forgiven  me,  I  realized,  as  I  left  the  con- 
fessional. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  I  repeated  the 
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priest's  words  mentally  over  and  over: 
"God  takes  care  of  die  little  souls."  But 
the  feeling  of  relief  was  short-lived,  and 
just  a  few  months  later,  the  flashbacks 
returned.  Maybe  God  had  forgiven  me, 
but  I  hadn't  forgiven  myself. 

One  day  I  saw  a  small  notice  in  our 
church  bulletin  about  a  Catholic  group 
called  PATH  (Post-Abortion  Treatment 


and  Healing).  The  words  seemed  to  jump 
off  the  page  at  me.  When  I  dialed  the 
phone  number,  the  woman  who 
answered  had  the  kindest  voice  I'd  ever 
heard.  Her  name  was  Mary  Anne.  When 
we  met,  she  listened  to  every  detail  of  my 
story.  Then  she  assured  me  that  many 
other  women  share  the  same  emotional 
responses  of  regret  and  self-recrimina- 


Everyone  I  Know  Is  Dying 

Even  me  and  my  green-feathered  parakeet 
whose  clipped  wings  ground  him 
to  this  birdseed  life. 

In  Detroit  Aunt  Gloria  sleeps 
with  a  steak  knife  under  her  pillow 
just  in  case  she  wakes  to  breaking  glass. 

A  baby  boy  forces  his  way  headfirst 

into  life  behind  Miller's  Bar 
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Each  day  now  I  cram  my  pockets  full  of  peacock  feathers 
and  watch  for  iridescent  green  wings 
flapping  in  this  hardscrabble  year. 

Carol  Carpenter 


tion  that  I  was  experiencing  ! 
explained  that  grieving  must  come  1;: 
healing,  and  since  I  had  never  I 
grieved,  I  never  had  the  chance  to  hi 
In  our  meetings  over  the  ne>| 
months,  Mary  Anne  allowed  me  ti« 
grieve.  She  gave  me  a  workbook  wji 
for  Christian  women  who  had  hj 
abortion.  The  book  included  a  sen 
questions,  as  well  as  biblical  passaj 
read,  reflect  on  and  discuss.  I  we$ 
reflected  and  I  wept  as  I  discussej 
answers  with  Mary  Anne.  But  therl 
one  question  I  couldn't  answer:  "\j 
was  God  during  the  procedure?"  Wi 
told  Mary  Anne  that  I  had  left  thai 
blank,  she  looked  puzzled  but  said  I 
ing. 

Gradually,  I  noticed  a  subtle  sh 
my  emotional  landscape.  By  the  tin 
had  finished  reading  the  book, 
made  the  journey  through  a  dark  r 
of  grief  and  had  emerged  at  a 
where  I  could  finally  start  to  fo 
myself. 

That  was  five  years  ago.  Jus 
other  day  I  unearthed  the  book  and 
the  scrawled  responses  that  I'd  writ 
pondered  anew  the  one  question  I  I 
been  able  to  answer.  It  still  perplexei 

One  night  I  awoke  from  a  deep 
and  had  the  answer.  I  finally  rea 
why  I  had  left  the  space  blank.  I 
because  of  my  firm  conviction  that 
couldn't  possibly  have  been  there  i 
clinic  with  me.  The  blank  space  in< 
ed  my  belief  that,  just  as  I'd  given  \ 
God,  so  he  had  given  up  on  me 
then  I  remembered  Mother  Tei 
favorite  passage  again.  And  I  rer 
bered  her  conviction  that  God  disj 
himself,  appearing  in  our  lives  in  i 
pected  ways.  In  the  hungry  an< 
thirsty.  In  prisoners,  in  children — a 
strangers. 

At  that  moment,  I  knew  why 
Anne  had  looked  puzzled  when  Fc 
her  about  the  blank  space  in  the  be 
think  she  suspected  where  God  had 
that  day. 

Even  if  I  couldn't  recognize 
he'd  been  right  there  in  the  clinic 
me.  But  he  was  concealed  withii 
heart  of  someone  else.  And  even  tho 
had  abandoned  him,  he  had  never  i 
doned  me.  He  was  right  there  ii 
heart  of  that  woman  who  had  stood 
fully  by  my  side  holding  my  hand. 
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ming) 

ice  Isserman,  the  William  R.  Kenan 
ofessor  of  History  at  Hamilton  Col- 
in Clinton,  N.Y.,  has  a  well-earned 
ation  as  a  leading  historian  of  the 
ican  political  left.  His  specialty  has 
im  to  explore  the  life  of  the  socialist 
st  Michael  Harrington  (1928-89), 
e  The  Other  America:  Poverty  in  the 
•d  States  (1962)  pro- 
i  some  impetus  to 
Ion  Johnson's  "War 
overty."  Isserman's 
rstanding  that  Har- 
:on's  activism  was 
sd  in  his  Catholic 
i  also  makes  this  biog- 
'  a  major  contribution 
e  intellectual  history 
e  American  church 
in  particular,  the  his- 
jf  the  Society  of  Jesus 

I  i  United  States.  Even 

j  gh  Harrington  lived 
of  his  adult  life  as  an  atheist,  the 
r  is  left  wondering  whether  the  con- 

|  :tions  of  his  religious  education  may 

|  int  for  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
ireer. 

n  the  spring  of  1965,  when  he  was 
i  in  demand  as  a  lecturer  because  of 
sputation  as  a  creator  of  President 
son's  social  programs,  Harrington 
I  red  a  nervous  breakdown.  Later, 
ington  himself  attributed  his  illness 
combination  of  childhood  relation- 

with  his  parents  and  his  realization 
the  escalating  Vietnam  War  threat- 

any  attempts  to  eliminate  American 
rty. 

n  his  nuanced  discussion  of  this 
>de.  Professor  Isserman  is  careful  to 
t  out  that  we  rightly  have  no  access 
larrington's  psychiatric  records. 
;rtheless,  the  author  speculates  as  to 
really  caused  the  breakdown.  Isser- 
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man  cites  a  temporary  estrangement 
between  Harrington  and  one  of  his  men- 
tors, the  perennial  Socialist  presidential 
candidate  Norman  Thomas,  as  evidence 
that  Harrington  had  simply  labored  too 
long  to  fulfill  the  expectations  of  signifi- 
cant elders  in  his  life. 

There  is  another  possibility,  however, 
that  ought  to  foster  reflection  on  Har- 
rington's Jesuit  and  Catholic  education. 
Did  he  feel  a  conflict  between  an  ethic  of 
success  and  an  ethic  of  service  that  he 
learned  at  both  St.  Louis  University  High 
School  and  Holy  Cross  College?  His 
breakdown  came  at  a  moment  when  his 
books  and  talks  on  poverty  had  led  to  a 
sharp  increase  in  his  income,  leaving  him 
vulnerable  to  the  quip  that  he  was  "the 
only  man  ever  to  get  rich  off  poverty."  In 
his  later  years,  when  he 
moved  to  Larchmont  in 
New  York's  Westchester 
county  while  continuing  to 
publish  socialist  books, 
there  were  even  more  such 
wisecracks. 

Isserman  is  so  skillful 
at  reconstructing  Harring- 
ton's Jesuit  education  that 
he  prompts  the  question 
whether  the  early  educa- 
tion fostered  these  later 
contradictions.  Isserman 
shows  us  how  Harring- 
ton's ambitious  mother,  Catherine,  saw  a 
Jesuit  education  as  her  only  child's  entree 
into  the  Irish  Catholic  upper-middle 
class.  Once  in  school,  however,  Michael 
heard  the  Jesuit  call  to  serve  some  higher 
cause  than  himself.  His  youthful  struggle 
was  to  find  some  specific  cause  to  which 
he  could  commit  himself. 

Eventually,  despite  an  intense  early 
devotion  to  the  church  that  drew  him  to 
Dorothy  Day's  Catholic  Worker  move- 
ment, Harrington  renounced  his  belief  in 
God.  Isserman  believes  that  Harrington's 
affable,  bohemian  and  skeptical  personali- 
ty simply  kept  him  from  carrying  any 
cause  to  unreason.  As  a  specific  example, 
he  gives  us  the  case  of  Harrington's  disil- 
lusionment with  the  Catholic  Worker. 
Harrington  felt  that  it  encouraged  its 
members  to  such  self-preoccupation  with 
salvation  that  they  cut  themselves  off 
from  any  real  efforts  to  exert  influence  on 


social  institutions  and  thereby  effect  gen- 
uine change  in  American  society.  This 
indictment  is  worth  further  serious  reflec- 
tion by  students  of  that  movement,  and 
the  author's  discovery  of  it  in  Harring- 
ton's writings  is  another  example  of  the 
value  of  Isserman's  perspective  as  an  out- 
sider on  American  Catholicism. 

Even  as  an  atheist,  Harrington  never 
lost  a  desire  for  moral  centering.  He 
retained  the  essence  of  his  early  literary 
hero,  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  who  had 
hoped  to  build  a  better  world  through 
Christianity.  Harrington  simply  sought  a 
different  means  to  construct  a  better  soci- 
ety. A  year  at  Yale  Law  School  ended  a 
brief  attraction  to  corporate  Republican- 
ism. Desiring  to  be  a  writer,  he  went  on 
to  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  he 
was  moved  by  its  president,  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  who  insisted  that  any  quest  for 
truth  carried  with  it  moral  responsibility. 
Absorption  in  the  life  of  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage finally  led  Harrington  to  identify 
socialism  as  his  very  own  cause.  This  also 
offered  the  prospect  of  personal  success 
by  persuading  the  American  people  to 
serve  one  another  better  in  community 
and  solidarity. 

In  that  cause  he  was  to  have  many  dis- 
appointments. But  the  claim  that  the 
Vietnam  War  ended  Harrington's  cru- 
sade against  poverty  is  only  part  of  the 
truth.  In  fact,  Harrington  did  not  have 
much  input  into  the  actual  decisions  of 
the  Johnson  administration,  even  when 
poverty  was  a  priority  in  the  earliest  days 
of  L.B.J.  Harrington  was  "welcome  but 
marginalized"  in  governmental  councils 
because  he  favored  organizing  the  poor 
by  private  rather  than  public  agencies. 
His  position  upset  the  stereotype  that 
socialists  always  favored  governmental 
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expansion.  He  wanted  government 
insure  its  own  fall  from  power  by  encU 
aging  activism  among  its  clients.  He« 
thus  more  sensitive  to  individual  libel 
than  his  conservative  critics  were  wiUirj 
admit,  and  showed  an  ability  to  univeil 
ize  his  own  yearning  for  empowerment 

The  poverty  program  that  was  enas 
into  law  in  1964  stressed  governmq 
role  in  promoting  individual  enterprisl 
disappointed  Harrington  felt  that! 
approach  overlooked  the  need  for  sysdj 
changes  in  the  American  economy,  jj 
Isserman  gives  Harrington  just  credil 
serving  as  a  national  conscience  on  pa\i 
at  a  time  when  too  many  people  blitj 
assumed  that  the  preponderant  natil 
affluence  of  the  postwar  era  would  natij 
ly  override  all  economic  distress. 

The  tension  between  success  and  I 
vice  influenced  many  of  Harringttj 
political  strategies.  He  hoped  to  ji 
power  through  winning  elections! 
ambition  not  shared  by  all  Socialists,! 
he  knew  that  electoral  majorities  inl 
American  system  are  achieved  cj 
through  coalitions.  Consequently,  he! 
tinguished  between  socialism  and  Cj 
munism,  and  never  lost  his  convicj 
that  the  white  ethnic  labor  unions  wJ 
be  essential  to  any  radical  majority. 

Harrington  had  a  troubled  relati 
ship  with  the  Students  for  a  Democi( 
Society  because  he  regarded  their  Ml 
of  Communism  as  naive,  and  he  s( 
ported  Robert  Kennedy  for  presiderfl 
1968  because  he  thought  the  senJ 
from  New  York  might  unite  intellect! 
with  both  the  white  working  class  I 
the  poor  of  all  colors.  Still  later  he  | 
reservations  about  "identity  politl 
because  of  its  tendency  to  prom! 
introspective  special  interest  groj 
rather  than  organizations  interesto! 
coalitions.  His  overall  concern  v| 
mainstream  voters  restrained  Harrinp 
from  criticizing  the  Vietnam  War  as! 
and  as  clearly  as  many  on  the  left  | 
urged  him  to  do.  This  restraint,  wl 
he  later  regretted,  showed  not  only! 
weakness  to  which  coalition  politics  i  I 
is  prone  when  it  tries  to  please  com! 
ing  constituencies,  but  also  the  ambil 
ty  that  could  undermine  Harrington  \i 
sonally  when  his  desire  to  achi! 
clashed  with  his  desire  to  be  of  servici;! 

In  his  last  two  decades,  HarringS 
decided  that  the  future  of  the  Ameri 
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fl  y  in  gaining  control  of  the  Demo- 
■aJ  Party.  Considering  how  his  views 
Lj  een  watered  down  by  the  Johnson 
jj  listration,  this  was  a  naive  conclu- 
fi  He  showed  how  deeply  he  held  it, 
•j  /er,  in  1972,  when  he  resigned  the 
1!  manship  of  the  Socialist  Party 
m  ise  of  its  criticism  of  Democratic 
m  lential  nominee  George  McGov- 
\i  Harrington  died  in  1989,  time 
M  fh  to  have  seen  the  middling  Carter 
listration  and  the  Democrats'  tepid 
p  sition  to  President  Reagan.  No 
b|  :  he  would  have  been  further  disap- 
bj  ed  by  the  centrism  of  the  Clinton 

I  listration  in  the  1990's.  In  fact,  his 
A  ct  between  success  and  service  par- 
ity the  Democratic  Party's  own  con- 
k  letween  a  desire  to  return  to  power 
lj  desire  to  accomplish  great  things 

II  le  left-out  members  of  American 
\\  y.  The  overall  message  of  Harring- 
^  life  makes  one  seriously  question 
H  ler  the  Democrats  will  ever  seri- 
al attempt  the  systemic  changes  he 
lj  :ated. 

i  l  another  area,  however,  Harrington 
4  lore  prophetic.  He  wrote  a  great  deal 
)|  the  "culture  of  poverty"  in  the  Unit- 
jj  ates.  He  described  it  as  characterized 
n  lack  of  education  and  skill,  by  bad 
A  i,  by  poor  housing  and  by  low  levels 
Fl  liration  and  high  levels  of  mental  dis- 

l  larrington  called  upon  affluent  Amer- 
&  to  reform  this  culture  not  only  out  of 
■  ty,  but  for  their  own  sakes.  If  the 
n  iems  were  ignored,  eventually  they 
4  d  infect  the  affluent  as  well.  Today, 
I  it  is  clearer  that  issues  like  quality  of 
I  ition,  development  of  skills  and  levels 
E»  ;ntal  stress  are  as  problematic  among 
lj  ffluent  as  among  the  poor,  Harring- 
)fj  ambition  for  solidarity  across  class 
if  deserves  a  reconsideration. 
|  )uring  his  last  illness,  when  he  began 
(j  itertain  the  possibility  of  religious 
|j  f  again,  Harrington  threatened  to 
|  >e  God  of  mumbling  to  the  human 
I  lsserman  has  shown  us  a  man  who 
I  elf  struggled  all  his  life  to  speak  clear- 
£  hat  his  struggle  to  reconcile  success 
^  service  sometimes  led  to  his  own 
i  ibling  may  help  to  explain  why  Har- 
1  :on  rarely  moved  a  mass  following. 
{  n  he  did  speak  clearly,  however,  Har- 
|  ton  often  said  things  that  remain 
i  h  heeding.  Thomas  Murphy 
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Literary  Life 

Orwell 

Wintry  Conscience  of  a  Generate 

By  Jeffrey  Meyers 

W.  W.  Norton.  380p.  $29.95 

George  Orwell  commented  in  his  Cj 
sions  of  a  Book  Reviewer  that  reviewinl 
a  thankless  task.  Jeffrey  Meyers  repok 
Orwell:  Wintry  Conscience  of  a  Genem 
that  Orwell  learned  "to  skip  expl 
through  these  worthless  texts. "I 
Orwell  been  given  Meyers's  biograpl 
review,  he  would  have  read  it  const 
tiously  and  thoroughly.  Meyers,  a  fl 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature! 
author  of  several  other  literary  bil 
phies,  has  written  a  compelling  anci 
turbing  biography  of  Orwell.  WhertJ 
vious  assessments  of  Orwell's  lift! 
work  have  either  vilified  or  canorijp 
depending  on  the  author's  politics,  I 
ers  has  recounted  the  difficult  lifik 
complex  personality  of  George  Op 
with  sympathy  and  balance.  Mdj 
sought  unpublished  archival  mate! 
interviews  and  a  new  edition  of  Cozl 
Works  to  "read"  the  psychology  of  thl 
cinating  literary  figure.  Orwell  emera 
a  man  of  enormous  integrity,  whose  I 
bled  personality  and  the  literary  corn 
produced  seem  to  embody  the  poll 
schizophrenia  of  the  20th  century. 

Orwell's  complexity  of  charac 
illustrated  in  his  ambivalence  toward 
land  that  perhaps  resulted  from  his  c 
hood  experience  with  the  Wilkeses 
owners  of  St.  Cyprian's  School  (v> 
Orwell  spent  miserable  years  and  i 
which  he  wrote  so  masterfully  in  "! 
Such  Were  the  Joys"),  who  thems 
loved  Scotland.  Scotland  bespoke  w 
and  prestige  to  the  Wilkeses,  a  pla 
summer  retreats  for  the  wealthy 
Orwell  it  represented  class  privilege 
viewed  Scotsmen  as  violent,  ill-temjl 
and  hard^rinking.  Yet  he  chose  to  n 
in  isolated  Jura  through  harsh  and  rati 
winters,  to  the  detriment  of  his  precal 
health.  Meyers  further  emphaj 
Orwell's  ambiguity  toward  class,  refll 
in  the  essay  "Shooting  an  Elephant,'! 
in  his  choice  to  enter  the  Burmese  r| 
force  instead  of  going  to  university  01B 
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re  compatible  professional  situation, 
'erhaps  Orwell's  prejudices  were 
id  to  class  consciousness  as  well.  Mey- 
>y  omission,  implies  that  while  Angli- 
.hapel  attendance  was 
of  Orwell's  school  life, 
imily  participation  in 


ORWELL 


from  George's  father  while  he  served  in 
India]  influenced  Orwell's  pursuit  of 
attractive,  solitary  women."  Or  that 
George  "learned  from  them  [his  parents] 
how  to  disguise  his  feelings 
and  distrust  intimacy." 
These  simplistic  state- 


WINKY  CONSCilUt!  Of  A  G!W!«»TION 


ments  occur  very  early  in 
Meyers's  work  and  are  jar- 
ring because  this  biogra- 
phy in  its  entirety  is  much 
more  subtle.  Orwell's  par- 
ents were  rigidly  class  con- 
scious within  their  home, 
as  Meyers  observes,  even 
while  young  Orwell,  as  a 
scholarship  student  at  St. 
Cyprian's,  was  looked 
down  on  by  Mrs.  Wilkes. 
Surely  this  social  paradox  and  myriad  oth- 
ers must  have  contributed  to  young 
Orwell's  isolation  and  inability  to  reveal 
his  feelings.  Perhaps  guilt  over  his  father's 
involvement  in  imperialistic  exploitation 
as  an  opium  agent  who  collected  the 
export  revenues  on  the  crop  grown  in 
s  plight  [the  family's  being  separated      India,  where  its  sale  was  outlawed,  played 


ion  was  casual  and  a 
er  of  social  position. 
>  consciousness  does 
to  have  dictated  atti- 
;  toward  Catholics  and 
.  Rayner  Heppenstall, 
ell's  flatmate  for  a 
t  time,  described 
zii  in  his  prejudices  as 
iitionally  English." 
le  Orwell's  hostility 
ird  Jews  disappeared 
lis  "Anti-Semitism  in  Britain"  warned 
e  rise  of  anti-Semitism,  his  animosity 
rd  Catholics  intensified  as  a  result  of 
(perience  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
Occasionally  Meyers  is  too  aggressive 
s  psychological  assertions,  as  when  he 
in  reference  to  Orwell's  mother, 


a  part  as  well.  Orwell  himself  certainly 
seemed  aware  of  his  isolation  in  "Shoot- 
ing an  Elephant"  and  "Such,  Such  Were 
the  Joys." 

Generally,  however,  Meyers  very 
carefully  reads  Orwell's  texts  within  the 
larger  contexts  of  his  life,  the  geo-politics 
of  a  collapsing  empire  and  of  World  War 
II.  A  writer  of  Orwell's  ilk,  who  said  he 
wanted  to  make  political  writing  into  an 
art,  probably  cannot  be  read  otherwise. 
To  his  credit,  Meyers  does  so  definitively. 
Especially  compelling  are  the  description 
and  analysis  of  Orwell's  Spanish  Civil 
War  experience.  The  conflicts  among  the 
Communist  leaders  in  Catalonia  are 
described  with  great  clarity.  The  struggle 
between  the  Communists  and  POUM, 
which  Stalin  declared  "a  Trotskyist  party" 
and  into  whose  unit  Orwell  had  enlisted, 
defined  many  of  Orwell's  subsequent 
positions  on  fascism.  The  detail  that 
Meyers  brings  to  his  analysis  of  these  six 
months  of  Orwell's  life  help  to  explain  the 
poor  reception  of  Homage  to  Catalonia  and 
Orwell's  seemingly  paranoid  comment  in 
"Why  I  Write" — "I  happened  to  know 
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what  very  few  people  in  England  had 
been  allowed  to  know,  that  innocent  peo- 
ple were  being  accused."  These  months  in 
Spain  would  shape  his  subsequent  works 
and  attitudes  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
and  World  War  II.  Meyers  observes  that 
Orwell,  unlike  many  others  in  England  in 
1940,  understood  "that  revolutionary  ide- 
alism was  inevitably  destroyed  by  the  cor- 
rupting effects  of  power."  Orwell  in  1940, 
whether  he  realized  it  or  not,  even  as  he 
slogged  through  his  time  at  the  very  con- 


servative BBC  (he  was  required  to  dress 
formally  while  he  made  his  radio  broad- 
casts) as  a  propagandist  to  encourage 
India  to  support  the  Allied  Forces,  was 
well  on  his  way  to  Animal  Farm  and  1984. 

The  finesse  of  the  analysis  of  literary 
output  and  its  integration  into  the  life  of 
the  artist  is  the  best  thing  about  this  biog- 
raphy, and  it  is  very  good  indeed.  What 
emerges  is  a  portrait  of  a  very  complex 
man,  neither  saint  nor  sinner.  He  was 
sometimes  careless  of  other  people — his 
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wife  and  friends,  not  to  mention  hirr 
Orwell  often  seems  to  have  been  d< 
mined  to  destroy  himself.  By  choosir 
live  in  unnecessarily  harsh  conditior 
was  abusing  a  chronically  frail  body. 1 
man  of  unflagging  courage  and  art 
integrity  emerges  from  these  pages.  L 
cally,  Orwell's  moments  of  greatest  pr 
sional  achievement  came  simultanec 
with  his  greatest  personal  losses.  All  o: 
Jeffrey  Meyers  recounts  cogently  and 
ciously. 

One  of  the  several  appendices  exp 
ing  Meyers's  own  misgivings  about 
reliability,  or  lack  thereof,  of  intervi 
the  elaborate  and  very  clearly  prese 
end  notes;  and  the  photographs  of  Oi 
and  his  contemporaries  all  attest  to 
biographer's  goal,  elusive  as  it  may 
achieve,  to  present  the  life  of  a  man  wB 
temperament  was  more  often  thanifl 
described  even  by  those  closest  to  hiM 
"reserved."  Meyers  has  also  recreated 
rich  detail  the  public  and  private  fcM 
that  shaped  that  life.  In  the  final  chad 
which  deals  with  Orwell's  legacy,  Mtffl 
concludes,  and  his  rich  biography  has  ■ 
firmed,  that  Orwell  has  taken  his  pio; 
"with  Johnson,  Blake,  and  Lawrence  irie, 
English  tradition  of  prophetic  moralist'  | 
Eileen  Z.  C<  e 


Technology  anc 
the  Moral  Orde 


Recreating  Medicine 


Ethical  Issues  at  the  Frontiers  ot 
Medicine 

By  Gregory  E.  Pence 

Rovmian  &  Littlefield.  207 p  $22.95 


This  is  a  book  that  promises  much 
delivers  relatively  little,  at  least  if  wett 
to  take  the  author's  declared  intentttu 
at  their  face  value.  We  are  told  un|B 
biguously  in  the  preface  that  Recre^ 
Medicine  is  intended  "to  be  on  the  at 
ting  edge  of  the  new  medical  et» 
issues  of  our  time."  Urging  this  inai- 
tion  is  the  author's  belief  that  bothfh 
discourse  and  practice  of  bioethics  irhc 
United  States  have  been  controlled)) 
an  inner  circle  for  too  long,  ftq 
become  stale  and  are  in  need  of  a  n)oi 
overhaul.  At  the  same  time,  he  poin  ft 
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a  range  of  new  eth- 
ical issues  con- 
fronting medicine 
and  maintains  that 
the  goal  is  to  re- 
create medicine  by 
recreating  medical 
ethics.  Nothing 
will  do  short  of 
"overcoming  a 
backward-looking, 
overly  cautious 
medical  ethics"  that 
reduces  complex 
issues  to  simplistic 
f1  itions  of  black  and  white,  that 
1  on  perfect  standards  for  techno- 
I  lly  based  interventions  and  that 
l!  ;ts  the  basic  choices  of  ordinary 

'  le  feeling  that  our  bioethics,  as 
l!  tionalized  in  the  four  principles  of 
t)  t  autonomy,  benevolence,  non- 
}■  cence  and  justice,  is  seriously  lim- 
I  as  been  acknowledged  long  ago. 
i'  oncern  has  been  with  their  undue 
<|  ation  toward  the  individual  to  the 
r  ion  of  the  community.  A  second 
i'  :en  their  reliance  on  a  framework 
I  its  that  is  rooted  in  the  notion  of 
*  *ty,  predisposing  the  rights-holder 
absolutist  exercise  of  his  or  her 
1  and  fostering  adversarial  attitudes 
:  en  patients  and  health  care  profes- 
i|  i.  Positive  alternatives  to  counter- 
1  ch  concerns  have  included,  for 
i  ile,  theories  of  virtue  ethics,  narra- 
I  chics  and  feminist  ethics,  each  of 
i  has  been  seen  as  only  partially 
I  ctory  in  addressing  unprecedented 
i  1  issues  emerging  from  techno-sci- 
I  )ased  medicine. 

J  is  curious  that  the  author  of  this 
Gregory  E.  Pence,  professor  in 
:hool  of  Medicine  and  the  depart- 
of  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
ma,  makes  no  reference,  even  in 
g,  to  what  is  at  least  a  widespread 
tiition  of  the  need  for  a  systematic 
iking.  In  contrast,  he  has  merely 
ssed  the  symptoms  of  the  problem. 
;  process,  he  is  guilty  of  the  very 
;  for  which  he  criticizes  the 
hies  establishment — namely,  dis- 

!!  lg  complex  matters  simplistically. 
s  case,  issues  like  cloning,  the 

I  ic  enhancement  of  offspring  and 

I  ologically  assisted  reproduction 


are  analyzed  in  terms  that  would  suggest 
that  market  forces  alone  should  deter- 
mine their  availability. 

Regarding  tissue  donation,  for 
example,  the  author  argues  that  if  creat- 
ing wanted  human  life  is  a  primary 
good,  and  if  that  is  a  matter  best  left  to 
human  choice,  then  knowing  that  such 
choices  are  conditioned  by  the  amount 
offered  for  the  tissue  means  that  pay- 
ment for  services  of  this  kind  should  go 
unregulated.  Not  only  is  the  logic  ques- 


tionable here,  but  the  argument  trades 
on  a  number  of  unexamined  assump- 
tions, not  the  least  of  which  is  that  one 
can  equate  the  donation  of  human  tissue 
with  a  "service,"  like  being  a  nanny  or 
an  assembly-line  worker,  for  which 
remuneration  is  justified. 

That  the  author  would  make  that 
equation  is  revealing.  On  careful  exami- 
nation, it  can  be  traced  to  his  extremely 
conventional  understanding  of  technol- 
ogy and  its  implications  for  human 
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agency,  particularly  in  medicine.  In  the 
effort  to  be  at  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
new  ethical  issue  in  medicine,  his  pro- 
claimed strategy  is  to  recreate  medicine 
by  recreating  ethics.  In  fact  what  he  has 
consistently  done  is  the  inverse — he 
allows  techno-scientific  medicine  to 
recreate  ethics. 

Now  if  it  is  possible  to  think  that 
technology  refers  to  nothing  more  than 
some  instrument  and  as  such  is  to  be 
considered  morally  neutral,  taking  on 


moral  quality  only  in  relation  to  the  pur- 
poses human  beings  set  for  its  use,  there 
may  be  some  merit  to  the  author's 
assumption  that  technology  merely  occa- 
sions new  moral  possibilities. 

But  we  may  have  reached  a  point  .in 
the  history  of  technology  when  it  is 
critical  to  think  of  it  in  ways  that  dis- 
cern a  dialectic  occurring  when  human 
beings  develop  and  use  modern  tech- 
nology. Hans  Jonas,  for  example, 
thought  so  and  characterized  the  dialec- 
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Vice  President 
for  Academic  Affairs 


The  University 

St.  Bonaventure  University,  a  Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1858  and  is  the  nation's 
oldest  Franciscan  University.  As  a  community  of  learners,  the  University  is  committed  to  excel- 
lence in  an  innovative  core  curriculum.  St.  Bonaventure  University  offers  graduate  and  under- 
graduate degrees  and  courses  which  prepare  students  for  professional  careers  and  meaningful 
lives.  Located  in  Western  New  York  in  the  state's  Southern  Tier,  St.  Bonaventure  University's 
beautiful  residential  campus  is  70  miles  southeast  of  Buffalo.  New  York,  on  the  New  York/Penn- 
sylvania border.  For  more  information  visit  www.sbu.edu 

Position  Description 

The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs  is  the  University's  Chief  Academic  Officer,  senior  to 
all  executive  officers  and  administrators.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Vice  President  for 
Academic  Affairs  assumes  the  responsibilities  of  the  President. 

The  Vice  President  for  Academic  Affairs'  foremost  responsibilities  are  academic  planning  and 
programming.  The  candidate  also  must  exhibit  leadership  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Curriculum  development  and  assessment. 

•  Financial  planning  to  support  academic  initiatives  and  programs. 

•  Faculty  development  and  evaluation. 

•  Coordination  of  academic  support  services. 

Requirements 

The  candidate  for  this  position  must  be  able  to  support  the  Franciscan  values  that  are  central  to 
the  mission  of  St.  Bonaventure  University  as  well  as  promote  the  advancement  of  a  diverse  fac- 
ulty, staff  and  student  body.  The  candidate  must  (1 )  hold  an  earned  doctoral  degree,  (2)  manifest 
a  proven  record  of  teaching,  scholarship  and  service  sufficient  for  tenure  as  a  full  professor,  and 
(3)  possess  experience  at  the  level  of  dean  or  higher.  Candidates  will  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
proven  leadership  in  the  following  administrative  competencies: 

•  Commitment  to  principles  of  subsidiarity,  collegial  relationships  and  procedures. 

•  Excellence  in  interpersonal  and  organizational  communication. 

•  Implementation  and  monitoring  of  academic  strategic  planning. 

•  Management  of  resource  allocation  and  cooperation  with  institutional  advancement, 
including  grant  applications. 

•  Integration  of  technological  advances  in  higher  education. 

Application  Process 

Applicants  should  submit  the  following  items  to  the  Search  Committee: 

•  A  letter  of  application  addressing  the  qualifications  and  requirements  listed  above. 

•  A  written  statement  of  personal  leadership  philosophy. 

•  A  curriculum  vitae. 

•  Four  references. 

The  review  of  applications  will  begin  immediately  and  will  continue  until  the  position  is  filled. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  Chair  of  the  Search  Committee:  Margaret  Carney.  O.S.F., 
S.T.D.,  Dean:  School  of  Franciscan  Studies,  Friedsam  Library,  St.  Bonaventure  University,  St. 
Bonaventure,  NY  14778,  Phone:  (716)  375-2143,  Email:  mcarney@sbu.edu 

St.  Bonaventure  University  provides  equal  opportunity  without  regard  to  race,  creed,  color, 
gender,  age,  national  or  ethnic  origin,  marital  status,  veteran  status,  or  disability  in  admissions, 
employment,  and  all  of  its  educational  programs  and  activities. 


tic  as  one  of  power,  by  means  of  ■ 
humans  have  sought  to  contrcrl 
external  world  around  them.  Bum 
began  as  an  expression  of  human  n 
over  physical  nature  now  thren 
human  nature  itself  either  by  dest™ 
it  or  radically  refashioning  it.  FcB 
reason,  Jonas  sought  to  recreate  In 
on  the  grounds  that  the  fundanji 
assumptions  of  traditional  ethiofi 
come  under  question. 

In  the  presence  of  modern  tecH 
gy,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  assunji 
human  nature  is  an  unalterable  m 
Nor  is  it  possible,  as  a  consequent 
think  of  human  nature  as  normatmj 
what  is  morally  good  for  human  Ipf 
Moreover,  it  would  be  naive  tote 
that  the  scope  of  human  agency,  vM 
corresponding  degrees  of  moral  rtt| 
sibility,  continues  to  be  contained  lyl 
unalterable  human  nature. 

If  all  of  this  is  true,  then  we  M 
longer  consider  technology  as  a  nfl 
neutral  instrument,  a  mere  meansljl 
ject  to  human  goals,  that  humans  |p 
their  dealings  with  one  another  an« 
physical  environment.  On  the  coin| 
under  the  conditions  envisaged  by  ml 
technology  would  have  human  H 
relating  to  the  physical  world  nottt 
immutable  order  above  and  bffl 
common  things,  but  merely  as  air 
of  those  common  things.  MartirHl 
degger  and  a  number  of  other  prp 
phers,  to  whom  there  is  no  referep 
this  book,  saw  the  same  possibility.'  I 

While  not  everyone,  includir:  G 
reviewer,  might  agree  entirely*] 
Jonas's  formulation  of  the  basic  m 
challenge  occasioned  by  technolcfJI 
human  beings,  his  insights  regjjw 
the  nature  of  technology  as  a  difH 
process  provide  at  least  one  vaits| 
point  from  which  to  assess  the  M 
and  range  of  this  challenge.  Thaifil 
not  be  said  of  our  author.  By  failfcl 
provide  any  philosophical  accoiB 
technology  itself,  he  falls  considtaa 
short  of  what  he  thought  he  was  Ion 
and  what  actually  needs  to  be  dnei 
the  real  task  is  to  recreate  the  piifl 
of  medicine  by  recreating  ethics.  M 
book  unfortunately  demonstrate  d 
fact  that  one  raises  cutting-edge  |*a| 
does  not  automatically  mean  thM 
discusses  them  in  cutting-edge  fasln 
T.PaUKh 
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il  tices 

,j  ks 

I  t/ING  MEMORY  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
fj  nd  work  of  George  J.  Schemel,  S.J. 

II  -2000).  A  copy  of  our  book  Beyond  Indi- 
tj  ion  to  Discipleship  is  available  to  Ignatian 
)j  ual  directors.  Contact:jroemerl @ 

msn.com. 

ication 

OR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
guided  independent  study.  Accredited, 
entrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
I.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 
:e  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph: 
i  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
ost.edu. 

dth  Care 

(1  ISELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
J  iro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham  Psy- 
I  ic  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treat- 
l  issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy, 

ous  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  New 

-.Ph:  (973)  696-3 102. 

;cellaneous 

<TI0NS,  IDEAS,  NEW  PRODUCTS!  Presen- 
l  to  industry/national  exposition.  Patent 
:es.  (888)  439-IDEA 


p"images 

I  IND  IN  APRIL.  Awaken  to  Celtic  spiritual- 
experience  Dublin,  then  west  to  Galway. 
1  c  scholars  will  make  the  traditions  of  old 
|  :  alive,  adding  a  rich  meaning  to  your 
i  Join  Inward  Travels  for  its  annual  and 
I  l-loved  trip:  April  18  to  May  3.  Contact 
]  tator:  Joe  Conyard,  S.J.,  735  N.  94th  #3, 
de,  WA  98103;  Ph:  (206)  706-7295;  e- 
|  jconyard@earthhnk.net. 

I  dtions 

STANT  SECRETARY  for  Catholic  Higher 
i  :ation  and  Campus  Ministry  DEPART- 
I MT  OF  EDUCATION,  UNITED 
TES  CATHOLIC  CONFERENCE. 
United  States  Catholic  Conference  is 
ing  highly  motivated  candidates  for  the 
ion,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Higher  Educa- 
and  Campus  Ministry.  This  position 
j  rts  direcdy  to  the  Secretary  for  Education 
I  focuses  on  Catholic  higher  education  and 
j  pus  ministry  at  the  postsecondary  level. 
|  ©risibilities  include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 
itaining  relationships  with  Campus  Min- 
'  and  student  organizations;  administering 
Frank  J.  Lewis  Institutes  for  new  Campus 


Ministers,  the  Campus  Ministry  mentoring 
program  and  the  Campus  Ministry  Leadership 
Institute;  working  on  issues  that  affect  Catholic 
higher  education,  including  serving  as  staff  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tion Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae,  and  working  collabo- 
ratively with  the  Association  of  Catholic  Col- 
leges and  Universities.  Along  with  the  ability  to 
work  collaboratively  as  a  team  member  within 
the  department  and  support  its  commitment  to 
the  educational  mission  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  qualified  candidates  should  also  have 
an  advanced  degree,  and  at  least  seven  years  of 


experience  in  Catholic  higher  education  and/or 
campus  ministry.  Clergy/religious  candidates 
must  request  written  approval  from  their  dioce- 
san bishop  or  religious  superior  before  an  appli- 
cation can  be  considered.  Diocesan  lay  employ- 
ees must  also  request  approval  from  the  local 
bishop.  The  successful  candidate  will  enjoy  an 
excellent  working  environment,  competitive 
compensation  package,  outstanding  fringe  ben- 
efits, relocation  assistance  and  free  parking  (or 
convenient  public  transportation).  Position  is 
available  April  16,  2001.  Qualified  and  interest- 
ed candidates  should  submit  a  letter  of  intro- 


THE  (pATHOLIC 
FUNDING  GUIDE 

A  Directory  of  Resources  for  Catholic  Activities 

Kerry  A.  Robinson,  lidilor 


THE  TfTATHOLIC 
FUNDING  GUIDE 

A  Daw*.***)  <f  A&n»iK-';».£r  C*t$wJ>;  Ao**m 


Information  on  over  nine 
hundred  funding  agencies 
with  Catholic  interests: 

•  Private  and  corporate  foundations 

•  National  and  international  church 
agencies  making  grants 

•  Foundations  under  the  sponsorship 
ot  religious  and  fraternal  groups 

•  New  grant  making  Catholic  health 
care  foundations 

Contains  over  three 
hundred  new  entries 
from  the  first  edition! 

An  indispensable  reference  tool  for  the  volunteer  and  professional  alike 

Purchase  Hie  Catholic  Funding  Guide  -  2nd  Edition  for  $60.00 

(add  $5.00  shipping  and  handling  for  the  first  book  and  $2.00  for  each  additional) 
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duction  and  curriculum  vitae  or  resume  with 
appropriate  approvals  by  March  30,  2001,  to: 
Regina  Grunert,  Manager,  Office  of  Human 
Resources,  United  States  Catholic  Conference 
(ED),  3211  Fourth  Street,  NE,  Washington, 
DC  20017-1194;  Fax:  (202)  541-3412.  EOE- 
M/F/D/V 

DIRECTOR,  ASSOCIATED  ARCHIVES  at  St. 

Mary's  Seminar)'  and  University,  Baltimore, 
Md.  Newly  comprised  of  three  hitherto  sepa- 
rate archives,  namely,  the  archives  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Baltimore,  of  the  Society  of  St. 


Sulpice  in  U.S.A.,  and  of  St.  Mary's  Seminary. 
Baltimore  as  the  first  diocese,  St.  Mary's  as  the 
first  seminar)7,  and  the  Sulpician  charism  as 
seminary  leaders  combine  to  make  this  deposit 
of  primary  importance  for  early  American 
Catholicism.  New  building  to  be  completed  in 
early  2002;  position  open  July  1,  2001.  The 
Director  will  be  responsible  for  planning  and 
administration  of  all  programs  and  activities  of 
the  Associated  Archives,  including  the  prepara- 
tory arrangements  for  the  relocation  of  the  three 
separate  deposits  at  the  new  facility.  Candidates 
should  have  extensive  experience  in  providing 


direction  for  a  variety  of  projects  with) 
archival,  historical  and  educational  setting, 
should  have  competence  in  leadership, 
communication  skills  and  wide-ranging  exp 
in  utilizing  modern  technological  resources 
cific  qualifications  include  an  advanced  degr 
history  or  in  information,  library  or  archivj 
ence;  several  years  of  experience  in  archiv 
related  fields;  and  familiarity  with  compute 
terns,  including  electronic  record  keeping,  c 
imaging  and  Internet  encoding.  Academic 
ground  in  American  Catholicism  and  ! 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages  (Latin,  Fi 
and  Italian)  preferred.  Competitive  salar) 
full  benefits  package  commensurate  with  e-^p 
ence  and  qualifications.  Closing  date  for  apfjj 
dons  is  March  15,  2001.  Send  letter,  curricai 
vitae  and  names  of  references  to:  Timothy|J> 
bicki,  O.F.M.Conv.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  m 
ology,  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  University,  ■ 
Roland  Avenue,  Baltimore,  MD  21210;B 
(410)  433-1384;  e-mail:  tkulbicki@stmarys.el 
DIRECTOR  OF  IGNATIAN  PROGRAMS,  hit 
Chicago  Province  of  the  Society  of  JesH 
seeking  a  lay  person  who  will  developB 
implement  programs  for  helping  personnB 
Jesuit  high  schools  and  other  ministries  btt 
understand  the  Jesuit  identity  of  their  \M 
particularly  through  the  use  of  Ignatian  spnj 
ality.  Candidates  should  have  experience  iir 
Ignatian  spirituality,  experience  in  leadeiip 
and  an  ability  to  work  with  institutional  sfl 
tares.  Request  position  description  from:  J jes- 
Stoeger,  S.J.,  2050  N.  Clark  St.,  Chicagcfl! 
60614;  e-mail:  jstoeger@jesuits-chi.org. 

DIRECTOR  sought  for  Nazareth  Farm,  a  m 
Catholic  volunteer  community  serving  tH 
in  rural  West  Virginia  by  providing  sel 
experiences  to  high  school  and  college  vcH 
teers.  Position  requires:  an  active  CatlBi 
experienced  in  youth/young  adult  minislM 
working  knowledge  and  belief  in  CatlH 
social  teachings,  non-profit  agency  marW 
ment  experience  and  openness  to  pnlfr 
simplicity  and  living  in  community,  fl 
resume,  references  and  salary  requirenM| 
by  Feb.  01,  2001,  to:  Nazareth  Farm,  ■ 
Box  194-3,  Salem,  WV  26426. 

Wills 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  for  things  offered  or  sougfA 
positions,  services,  items  and  ideas;  for  seasonal  Im> 
books  and  collections,  meetings  and  workshops;  for  Hj 
ever  would  interest  cultivated,  concerned  readam 
notices  must  be  in  keeping  with  America's  stanm 
Rates  for  insertion:  $132  per  word,  10-word  U 
mum.  Box  and  number  count  as  two  words.  Rate  M 
tracted  for  six  times:  $1.21  per  word;  for  12  mt 
$1.16;  for  24  times:  $1.10;  for  46  times:  M 
Responses  to  box  numbers  forwarded  at  postagA 
Copy  with  full  payment  due  18  days  before  pubkfcA 
date.  Address:  Classified  Department,  America% 
West  56th  St.,  New  York,  NY  10019  or  caR  I 
515-0102;  Fax:  (520)  222-2101;  E-mail:  aas@ato] 
caprress.org. 
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c  /lissed 

U  of  thanks  to  you  for  the  wonder- 
1  Vlany  Things  column  by  James 
jj  ,  S.J.,  about  women  as  disciples 
|i  t  both  humbles  and  energizes  me 

I  your  words.  I  live  and  pray  with 
P  ef  that  the  church  will  experi- 

II  inversion  and  recognize  how 

(|  5  missed  without  the  direct  lead- 
tt  af  women,  both  lay  and  religious. 

Ellen  Smith,  R.S.M. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

I  ched 

|  ing  on  James  Martin,  S.J.,  for  his 
3  ny  Things  (1/8).  I  always  read 
t!  lumn  and  the  editorial  first.  I 
«  ars  in  my  eyes.  If  enough  men  in 

ireh  like  Father  Martin  would 
;  mt  for  women,  then  the  church 
\i  eceive  the  wonderful  gifts  that 
rt  l  have  to  offer.  It  is  especially  fit- 
|  i  this  day  after  Epiphany,  to  read 
i' d  be  reminded  once  again  that 
J  ireh  needs  all  our  gifts  in  order  to 
i|  ind  be  enriched. 

Cynthia  Bertelsen 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

i,  i  Poverty 

.  e  Steuerle's  article,  "Social  Secu- 
'  d  the  Poor"  (12/23),  is  important 
*  s  it  goes,  but  it  fails  to  mention 
:  ent  Lyndon  Johnson's  use  of  the 
I  Security  system  as  one  of  the 
',•  Society  anti-poverty  programs. 
I  1966  President  Johnson  pro- 
and  Congress  enacted,  whopping 
>es  in  the  minimum  benefits  that 
!.5  million  Americans  aged  65  and 
Dove  the  poverty  line.  By  the  end 
century,  thanks  to  that  precedent- 
l|  r  increase  in  the  niinimum  benefit, 
|  Security  was  keeping  almost  1 5 
J  l  senior  citizens  above  the  poverty 
I  Tiere  is  ample  precedent  to  view 
1  item  as  one  of  the  major  weapons 
i  continuing  war  on  poverty. 

Joseph  A.  Califano  Jr. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

s  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as 
1  le  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name, 

address  and  daytime  phone  number  to 
!  :a's  editorial  offices  or  by  electronic 

y.  Ietters@americapress.org.  Letters 

i  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


Sexually  Detached 

I  was  totally  appalled  at  the  comments 
of  Bonifacio  Honings,  quoted  in  Signs 
of  the  Times  (12/16),  in  which  he  said 
that  the  wife  of  an  H.I.V.-infected  hus- 
band "could  choose  to  consent  to  sexual 
relations  'to  avoid  worse  things — her 
husband  becoming  intractable,  or  the 


husband  being  unfaithful  to  her,  etc.'" 
Look  at  what  is  implied  here.  The 
woman  risking  her  life  by  contracting 
the  virus  is  considered  less  important 
than  an  intractable  or  unfaithful  hus- 
band. What  does  this  say  about  the 
human  dignity  of  both  men  and 
women? 


Imagine 

what  she  would 

have  done  in  our 

summer  institute. 


Armed  with  little  more  than  some  journalism  experience  and 
a  passion  for  God,  Dorothy  Day  embarked  on  a  lifelong 
spiritual  journey.  She  founded  the  Catholic  Worker  newspaper,  led 
a  social  justice  movement  and  redefined  religious  activism.  At  the 
Washington  Theological  Union,  we  help  ordinary  people  prepare 
for  extraordinary  service,  witness,  mission  and  leadership.  Join  us. 

 SUMMER  LAY  MINISTRY  INSTITUTE  

The  Role  of  the  Laity  in  the  21st  Century:  Ministry,  Leadership  &  Spirituality 


JUNE  11-15,  2001  WEEK  ONE 

■  Social  Justice  Workshop  (Ctr.  for  the  Advancement  of 
Justice.  Peace  &  Integrity  of  Creation:  Russell  Testa) 

■  Liberation  Spirituality  of  G.  Gutierrez 
(Dr.  Peggy  McDonald) 

■  Workshop:  Mutual  Ministry:  A  Reality 
(Dolores  Wilson) 

■  Moral  Decision-Making  in  the  Global 
Economy  (James  L.  Nolan  &  Woodstock  Theological 
Center  Senior  Fellows) 

■  Biblical  Foundations  for  Contemporary 
Spirituality  (Fr.  Joseph  Wimmer) 

JUNE  18-22,  2001   WEEK  TWO 

■  Lay  Ministry:  Present  and  Future  (Jim  Curry) 

Education  &  Training  of  the  Laity  for 

Ministry  (Marti  Jewell) 
Formation  of  the  Laity  of  Ministry 

(Tom  Butler) 
Lay  Ministry:  Canon  &  Civil  Law 

Considerations 
Workplace  Issues  for  Lay  Ministers 

(Mary  Kessler) 

■  History  of  Lay  Ministry  in  the  U.S. 
(Dr.  Bill  Durbin) 

■  Contemporay  Lay  Spiritual  Writers 
(Dr.  Peggy  Rosenthal  &  David  Inipastato) 


Call  today  at  800-334-9922  x-5213 

email:  admissions@wtu.edu 
web:  www.wtu.edu 

6896  Laurel  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012 


JUNE  25-29,  2001   WEEK  THREE 

■  Discerning  The  Gifts  of  God's  People: 
The  Path  From  Call  To  Response 

(Co-sponsored  by  National  Association  for  Lay 
Ministry:  Kelly  Dulka  &  Matt  Dulka) 

■  St.  Paul  on  Ministry  (Fr.  James  Scullion) 

■  Spiritual  Direction  Institute 

Introduction  to  Spiritual  Direction 
Prayer  &  Religious  Experience 
Listening  Skills 

Dynamics  of  Spiritual  Direction 
Discernment  &  Training 

ALSO:  LAY  MINISTRY  IN  HISPANIC 
COMMUNITIES  (A  nuru  Chavez.  MACC) 

SPECIAL  TWO-WEEK  COURSES 

JUNE  4-15,  2001 

■  Philosophy  for  Theology 

(Dr.  Michael  Scanlon.O.S.A..  of  Villanova) 

JUNE  11-22,  2001 

■  Church  Law  for  Lay  Ministers  (Fr.  Francis  Horn) 

■  Catholicism  in  a  Global  Context  (Fr.  Joseph  Donders) 

■  Ministry  of  Catechesis  (Dr.  Carol  Clement) 


WASHINGTON 
THEOLOGICAL 
UNION 

A  Roman  Catholic  School  for  Ministry 
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And  will  someone  please  tell  me 
what  is  so  evil  about  condoms?  Granted 
they  are  often  used  to  prevent  pregnan- 
cy; but  so  is  the  rhythm  method,  the 
Billings'  method  and  others  that  the 
church  approves  and  only  a  person  with 
a  detached  view  of  human  sexuality 
would  call  natural. 

Lucy  Fuchs 
Brandon,  Fla. 

Peaceful  and  Professional 

I  was  impressed  with  the  observations  on 
the  2000  election  by  Thomas  J.  Reese, 


S.J.,  in  Of  Many  Things  (12/23/00)  until 
I  arrived  at  the  point  where  he  suggested 
the  post-election  disputes  should  have 
been  resolved  through  a  process  of 
"negotiation  and  compromise."  He 
added,  "in  a  world  ruled  by  lawyers,  this 
was  out  of  the  question."  This  was  an 
unfortunate  criticism  of  lawyers.  There  is 
a  process  in  the  United  States  called  the 
rule  of  law,  and  the  candidates  appropri- 
ately followed  it.  I  was  especially  proud  of 
nearly  all  the  lawyers  who  participated  in 
this  historic  period  of  our  nation.  The 
lawyers  were  well  prepared,  argued 


without  guile 


i 


'Listen  .  .  .  With  the  ear  of  your  heart"  -  Rule  of  Benedict,  Prologue 
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integrated  with  preparation  for 
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scholarships  available. 
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forcefully  and  were  civil  to  each  otljl 
The  judges  listened,  asked  penetraim 
questions  and  made  concise  detern* 
tions.  Ultimately  the  Supreme  CoiB 
made  the  final  decision  as  to  who  v» 
govern,  and  the  public  accepted  it  m 
out  question.  While  many  may  notB 
with  the  decision — surely  I  did  not! 
will  have  a  peaceful  change  of  goveB 
ment  on  Jan.  20.  One  only  has  to  cl 
pare  the  professionalism  shown  by  - 
lawyers  in  the  2000  election  to  its  ajM 
total  absence  in  the  O.J.  Simpson  m 
recognize  the  important  contributiB 
lawyers  made  recently  in  Florida.  ! 

Leo  JM 
Wanaqm 

Strong  Affirmation 

John  Healey's  "Symbols  Are  Not  ■ 
Symbols'"  (12/23)  is  for  me  a  strowl 
affirmation  of  my  practice  in  taldrJI 
Eucharist  to  federal  prisoners  ovem 
years.  Many  have  faith  or  are  regaB 
it,  but,  since  my  work  has  been  in  H 
prison  hospital,  many  are  too  ill  tcB 
down  to  Sunday  Mass  in  the  prisoM 
chapel,  and  some  die  without  everra 
able  to  do  so. 

The  need  to  share  the  Eucha 
offering  the  sick  persons  the  host,! 
out  cup  or  the  full  celebration,  is  < 
instance  of  the  cultural  problem  fd 
which  Mr.  Healey's  article  offers  1 
logical  as  well  as  historical  expland 

Sick  inmates  willingly  return  ta 
sacraments,  sometimes  after  manyea 
My  custom  is,  of  course,  to  take  tl  ho 
actually  consecrated  in  the  prison  la] 
taking  my  supply  of  hosts  from  th  sn 
cific  Mass. 

Pauline  Grady\.t> 
Springfid,  :>, 

Essential  Tenets 

I  enjoyed  reading  the  perspective  : 
Philip  Perlmutter  on  Catholic-Je\sl 
reconciliation  (12/9).  I  would  find: 
helpful  if  America  would  consider 
article  or  more  on  the  essential  teitts! 
Judaism  as  well  as  of  Islam.  As  a 
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lie  with  a  poor  knowledge  of  these 
her  major  religions,  I  would  like 
n  more  about  them  in  both  a  reli- 
and  cultural  perspective.  Perhaps, 
:nt  editions  have  permitted  a 
lse  from  an  educated  reader,  these 
s  could  permit  someone  quite  the- 
ally  grounded  to  provide  the 
lie  response  perspective. 

David  Goodman 
St.  Charles,  III. 

fit 

Joan  Acker's  splendid  article, 
tionism  and  the  Catechism" 
>),  evoked  recollections  of  the 
Feeling  of  disappointment  and 
'al  I  experienced  when  I  first 
id  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
b.  I  would  add  that  creationists 
I  much  bigger  problem  with  the 
ry  of  suffering  and  evil  than  Chris- 
vho  accept  evolution.  One  won- 
br  example,  how  God  could  create 
Id  in  which  there  are  earthquakes, 
ioes  and  birth  defects.  But  once 
:alizes  that  God  wills  to  create  this 


kind  of  a  world,  then  random  events  and 
genetic  mutations  are  not  only  a  distinct 
possibility  but  even  a  necessity.  Could 
God  have  created  a  different  land  of 
world?  Why  not?  But  then  it  would  be 
of  a  different  kind  of  matter  than  we  are 
made  of,  and  we  would  not  be  a  part  of 
it. 

Thomas  L.  Sheridan,  S.J. 
Jersey  City,  N.J. 

Teaching  Aid 

I  congratulate  Sister  Joan  Acker,  H.M., 
for  her  courageous  article,  "Creationism 
and  the  Catechism:  Observations  of  a 
Sister  Scientist"  (12/16).  If  only  the 
American  bishops  would  accept  her  sug- 
gestion for  writing  the  proposed  nation- 
al catechism  in  collaboration  with  the- 
ologians and  scientists.  In  my  2  3  years  as 
a  parish  D.R.E.  and  an  instructor  of 
adults  in  the  diocesan  basic  theology 
course,  I  have  encountered  many  adult 
Catholics  with  a  fundamentalist  under- 
standing of  Scripture  supported  by  the 
static  pre-critical  view  of  Scripture  in 
the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Church. 


When  teaching  Scripture,  I  try  to  help 
adult  students  understand  that  the  cre- 
ation account  in  Genesis  does  not  relate 
actual  historical  facts  by  showing  them  a 
video  on  evolution  from  Carl  Sagan's 
series  "Cosmos."  As  Catholics,  we  do 
not  have  to  dismiss  science;  we  do  not 
have  to  choose  between  the  idea  of  evo- 
lution and  the  existence  of  God.  What  a 
great  teaching  aid  this  American  cate- 
chism would  be! 

Marianne  Mione 
Babylon,  N.Y. 

Full  Networking 

Sister  Joan  Acker's  plea  (12/16)  for  an 
adult  catechism  that  is  in  harmony  with 
science  reflects  a  broader  need  to  focus 
on  the  beautiful  underlying  messages  of 
parables,  metaphors,  myths  and  symbols 
in  our  Bible,  rather  than  a  literal  focus 
on  the  stories  themselves.  Full  network- 
ing with  scientists  would  be  inspiring 
not  only  to  adults  but,  more  important, 
to  our  youth. 

Rudy  Cypser 
Katonah,  N.Y. 


Is  the  U.S.  embargo  on 
^uba  morally  defensible? 


In  light  of  Pope  John  Paul  IPs  call  to  end  the  U.S. 
embargo,  two  Cuban  economists  provide  an  insider's 
view  on  how  the  embargo  has  affected  the  well-being 
of  the  Cuban  family. 

Their  article  and  others  in  the  current  issue  of  LOGOS 
demonstrate  that  no  topic,  time,  or  place  lies  beyond 
the  interest  of  Catholic  thought  and  culture.  Discover 
LOGOS,  an  interdisciplinary  Catholic  journal  for 
spiritually  and  intellectually  serious  readers. 


LOGOS 


A  Journal  of  Catholic  Thought  and  Culture 

subscriptions  begin  at  $24 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  BY  CONTACTING  US  AT: 
LOGOS 

2115  Summit  Ave  #57P  STH^OMAS 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55105-1096 
]  PHONE  (651)962-5702 
*  E-MAIL  logos@st  thomas.edu 

WEB  www.stthomas.edu/cathstudies/logos 


Poetry  Contest 

Poems  are  being  accepted  for 

Hie  Folev  Po^tnLAvvard 


Each  contestant  is 
asked  to  submit 
only  one  poem  of  30 
lines  or  fewer  for 
consideration.  No 
poems  will  be  returned. 

Only  typed, 
unpublished  poems  not 
under  consideration 
elsewhere  will  be 
considered. 
^Poemj^ent  by  e-mail 
be  accepted 


ning  poem 
will  be  published  in  America 
on  June  1  8-25,  2001 . 
Cash  prize:  $1 ,000. 
Deadline:  April  20,  2001 


Send  poems  to:  Paul  Mariani 
The  Foley  Poetry  Award 
America,  106  West  56th  Street  New  York,  NY  10019 
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the  word 


Turning  Away 

Fourth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  January  28,  2001 

Readings:  Jer.  1:4-5, 17-19;  Ps.  71;  1  Cor.  12:31-13:13;  Lk.  4:21-30 


Love  never  fails  (1  Cor.  13:8) 

TODAY'S  readings  exemplify 
the  diversity  of  Scripture. 
Jeremiah  and  Luke  express  the 
strong  biblical  motif  of  the 
prophet  called  by  God,  but  opposed  and 
rejected  by  those  to  whom  he  is  sent.  Each 
reading  has  overtones  of  violence.  Jeremi- 
ah is  told  to  gird  up  his 
loins,  that  he  will  be  a 
"pillar  of  iron"  and  a 
"wall  of  brass."  The 
Gospel  recounts  not 
only  the  rejection  of 
Jesus,  but  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  kill 
him.  Yet  the  reading 
from  Paul  is  the  great 
hymn  to  love  (a  wed- 
ding favorite),  in  which 
Paul  subordinates 
prophecy  to  love,  which  "endures  all 
things." 

The  Gospel  tells  the  "rest  of  the 
story"  of  the  enthusiastic  reception  of 
Jesus'  inaugural  sermon  by  his  townsfolk 


("they  were  amazed  at  the 
gracious  words  that  came  from  his 
mouth").  Yet  suddenly  the  mood  changes. 
They  seem  surprised  that  the  "home 
town"  boy  can  speak  so  eloquendy.  "Isn't 
this  the  son  of  Joseph?"  The  rejection 
escalates  as  Jesus  reads  their  real 
thoughts:  the 
people  want  him 
to  do  for  them 
the  kind  of 
mighty  works  he 
performed  in 
Capernaum.  Jesus 
counters  by  quot- 
ing a  well-known 
proverb,  "No 
prophet  is  accept- 
ed in  his  own 
native  place."  In 
the  Gospels  Jesus  is  not  accepted  by  his 
own  family,  except  for  Mary,  and  no  dis- 
ciple was  a  member  of  his  family.  The 
folks  at  Nazareth  want  a  domesticated 
Jesus  at  their  disposal. 


praying  with  scripture 

•  In  those  moments  when  misunderstanding 
by  one's  family  and  friends  causes  great 
pain,  ask  Jesus  for  the  strength  to  move  for- 
ward. 

•  Pray  about  Paul's  words,  "by  the  grace  of 
God,  I  am  what  I  am,"  thinking  of  particularly 
graced  times. 

•  Pray  Paul's  hymn  to  charity,  substituting 
the  name  of  Christ  for  the  word  love. 


6th  Annual 


INNER  SABBATH 


Leuven,  Belgium 
July  29- August  11,2001 

Offering  Theological,  Spiritual  and  Artistic  Study,  Personal  Renewal 
and  Respite  with 

RONALD  ROLHEISER  +  JOYCE  RUPP 
CRAIG  HARBISON  +  JOHN  DICK 

For  more  information  and  registration  call,  fax  or  e-  mail 
SACRED  HEART  UNIVERSITY 


REAPS 


5151  Park  Avenue,  Fairfield  CT  06432-1000  USA 
203.371.7867  FAX  203.365-4798  e-mail:  reaps@sacredheart.edu 
www.sacredheart.edu/reaps 


Jesus  then  rubs  salt  into  the  wi 
by  telling  two  parallel  stories  c 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Elijah  w; 
of  the  most  heralded  Israelite  pro 
He  was  powerful  in  word  and  dee( 
ach  says  that  he  "arose  like  a  fire,  ai 
word  burned  like  a  torch"  (48:1).  H 
taken  to  heaven  in  a  fiery  chariot  an 
expected  to  return  as  precursor 
Messiah.  Luke's  Jesus  calls  attend 
Elijah's  gift  of  miraculous  foocl 
widow  from  Zarephath  (Sidon)  duM 
famine  and  parallels  this  with  a  refeB 
to  the  healing  of  a  Syrian  leper,  Nal 
by  Elijah's  disciple  Elisha.  Hearinn 
die  townspeople  try  to  kill  Jesus. 

Jesus  here  anticipates  his  missS 
Luke.  Later  he  will  raise  the  soiB 
widow  (7:11-17)  and  cleanse  a  I 
(5:12-16).  He  himself  will  becorrl 
rejected  prophet,  a  major  theme  of  il 
Gospel.  Like  John,  who  criticizes  ■ 
who  pride  themselves  on  their  ddjB 
from  Abraham  without  bearing* 
Jesus  says  that  God's  grace  and  pow|| 
benefit  outsiders,  anticipating  th(j| 
come  given  to  gentiles  in  Acts. 

These  readings  challenge  the  eg* 
today.  Prophets  are  rarely  accfl 
among  their  own.  The  pacifists 
Dorothy  Day,  for  example,  was  loll 
embarrassment  to  the  hierarchy.  ■ 
bishop  Oscar  Romero  was  hated  nop 
ply  because  of  his  commitment  to  lM 
tion  theology  and  his  advocacy  on  I 
of  the  poor,  but  because  he  was  siftj 
turning  away  from  the  upper  elm 
which  felt  the  church  was  "their  WJ 
Yet  these  two  prophets  were  In 
embodiments  of  Paul's  hymn  to  lov  a) 
have  received  (perhaps  with  a  bit  of«i 
enly  embarrassment)  that  worldni 
honor  once  denied  them. 
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lining 
Dward 


j  y  4,  2001,  Fifth  Sunday  in 
/  Time  (C) 

[s:  Isa.  6:l-2a;  3S;  Ps.  138;  1  Cor. 
.;  Lk.  5:1-11. 

grace  of  God,  I  am  what  I  am  (1 
!;10)  " 

ARELY  ARE  THE  THREE  Lec- 
tionary  readings  so  integrated 
as  they  are  this  Sunday.  They 
all  portray  God's  call,  though 
rse  and  dramatir  fashion.  Isaiah, 
nfidant  of  kings,  receives  God's 
an  overwhelming  vision  of  the 
)ne  in  the  temple  and  responds 
"Here  I  am,  send  me!"  Paul,  the 
persecutor  and  forgiven  sinner, 
as  an  Aposde,  affirming,  "by  the 
>f  God,  I  am  what  I  am";  and  the 
proclaims  Luke's  distinctive  por- 
the  call  of  the  disciples, 
le  Evangelists  often  communicate 
leology  by  rearranging  traditional 
il  in  ways  that  open  up  new  vistas, 
ce's  source,  Mark  (which  is  also 
:d  by  Matthew),  Jesus'  first  public 
o  form  a  band  of  followers.  Luke 
from  the  rejection  of  Jesus  and 
;s  the  cure  of  the  demoniac  and 
aling  of  Simon's  mother-in-law, 
h  Simon  himself  has  not  yet 
red  in  the  Gospel.  Luke  then 
its  the  call  of  the  disciples.  He 
lot  describe  them  simply  as  a 
that  heeds  Jesus'  call  to  "Follow 
s  Mark  and  Matthew  do).  He  tells 
3ry  of  Jesus  ordering  a  hesitant 
to  set  out  on  a  fishing  expedition 
isults  in  a  sensational  catch,  fol- 
by  Simon's  plea  for  forgiveness 
e  words  of  Jesus  to  all  the  disci- 
Do  not  be  afraid;  from  now  on 
ill  be  catching  people"  (my  trans- 

lis  sequence  of  material  reflects 
s  theology.  Jesus,  the  rejected 
et,  turns  like  Elijah  to  outsiders 
lanifests  his  healing  power.  The 


disciples  follow  Jesus  only  after  experi- 
encing God's  power,  and  then  they  turn 
their  lives  around,  leaving  everything  to 
follow  him.  This  provides  the  whole 
pattern  for  the  early  church  from  Pen- 
tecost on,  when  the  gift  of  the  Spirit 
fills  people  with  power,  enables  them  to 
rejoice  even  amid  persecution  and 
moves  the  church  outward  to  different 
peoples. 

Each  of  the  three  call  stories  tells  of 


different  ways  in  which  the  loving  pres- 
ence of  God  changed  people's  lives. 
Confronted  by  the  massive  challenges 
of  life  today  and  a  culture  often  in 
opposition  to  the  Gospel,  the  church 
easily  resorts  to  moralistic  preaching. 
To  be  a  church  in  witness  requires  a 
prior  experience  of  the  surprising,  for- 
giving and  overwhelming  love  of  God. 
Only  then  can  we  all  say,  "Here  I  am, 
send  me."  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS, 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  information,  please  contact: 
James  J.  Gill,  S.  J.,  M.D.,  Director, 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60615-5698 
Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154; 
E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 


The 

Graduate 
Program 
in  Ministry 

at  the 

University  of 
Notre  Dame 


The  Master  of  Diviniry  program  at  Notre  Dame  is  a  three- 
year,  academic  and  professional  course  of  study  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  effective  ministry  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Students  include  those  preparing  for 
ordained  ministry  and  those  who  wish  to  serve  the  church 
as  lay  ministers  in  placements  such  as  hospital  chaplaincy, 
campus  ministry,  parish  ministry  and  education.  In 
addition  to  theological  studies  with  a  distinguished  faculty, 
the  M.Div.  program  includes  field  education,  pastoral  skills 
courses,  homiletio  and  religious  formation. 


All  lay  ministry  students  receive 
full-tuition  scholarships. 

For  more  information,  please  write  to: 
Director,  Master  of  Divinity  Program 
Department  of  Theology 
331-AO'Shaughnessy  Hall 
Notre  Dame,  Indiana  46556 
Phone:  (219)631-5682 
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He  was  a  priest* 
He  was  an  alcoholic. 
And  just  maybe 
He  was  a  saint. 


At  Guest  House, 
we  understand  the  paradox. 
Alcoholism  is  not  a  sin. 
It's  a  treatable  disease. 


The  Anonymous  Disciple  is  the  critically 
acclaimed  novel  that  recounts  the  true  story  of  Fr. 
Jim  Collins— an  apparently  hopeless  alcoholic 
priest  who  was  forced  to  come  to  Guest  House  by 
his  superiors.  It  demonstrates  a  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  special  nature  of  priesthood  and  gives 
a  gripping  account  of  the  role  Guest  House  plays 
in  reclaiming  lives  dedicated  to  God. 

This  is  an  important  book  for  understanding 
alcoholism  as  a  disease.  And  it  chronicles  the 
mission  of  Guest  House  in  restoring  priests  to 
happy,  productive  and  sober  lives.  For  your  com- 
plimentary copy  of  The  Anonymous  Disciple, 
please  call  us  at  1-800-634-4155. 


For  your  free  copy  of  The  Anonymous  Disciple, 
caU  Guest  House  at  1-800-634-4155. 

None  come  too  early.  None  return  too  late. 
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(Hans  Kolvenbach  on  Jesuit  higher  education,  Joseph  J.  Guido  on 
|ge  students  and  conversion,  James  J.  Conn  on  Ex  Corde 
\sioe,  John  W.  Donohue  on  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles 
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A  Jesuit 


Of  Many  Things 


Ave.  in  LLES  became  a  Roman 
Catholic  in  1940  when  he  was 
a  first-year  student  at  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  Two 
years  later,  he  was  commissioned  as  an 
intelligence  officer  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  served  on  submarine  chasers  and 
aircraft  carriers  patrolling  Adantic  and 
Mediterranean  waters.  For  his  liaison 
work  with  its  own  Navy,  the  French 
government  awarded  him  the  Croix  de 
Guerre  in  1945. 

During  his  leisure  time  in  the  tall  of 
1  944,  he  wr<  >te  A  Testimonial  to  Grace,  a 
brief,  cool  account  of  his  conversion.  It 
was  published  in  1946  and  will  quite 
likely  be  enlightening  new  readers  100 
years  from  now. 

On  Aug.  14,  1946,  Avery  Dulles, 
just  10  days  short  of  his  28th  birthday, 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  began 
his  novitiate  at  Saint  Andrew-on-Hud- 
son,  a  house  of  the  Jesuits'  New  York 
Province  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.  He 
was  then  tall  and  thin  and  he  doesn't 
look  greatly  different  today  because  he 
has  grown  neither  stout  nor  gray. 

The  New  York  Times  ran  a  story 
about  this  novice  that  month  because  it 
was  intrigued  by  his  lineage.  His  great- 
grandfather, John  W.  Foster,  was  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  in  the  administration 
of  Benjamin  Harrison.  His  lather,  John 
Foster  Dulles,  was  a  lawyer  with  wide 
experience  in  international  affairs  who 
would  hold  the  same  position  under 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 

When  Avery  Dulles  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  in  the  Fordham  Uni- 
versity' Church  on  June  16,  1956,  Sec- 
retary Dulles  had  an  aisle  seat  well  up 
front.  In  response  to  a  question  at  a 
recent  press  conference,  Father  Dulles 
said  that  at  his  ordination,  his  father,  a 
leading  Presbyterian  layman,  had  been 
gratified  to  note  that  the  rite,  which 
was  then  in  Latin,  called  the  ordinands 
presbyteri — presbyters. 

That  press  conference,  held  at 
Fordham  University's  School  of  Law 
on  Jan.  21,  had  been  organized  because 
in  Rome  earlier  that  day  it  was 
announced  that  Pope  John  Paul  II  had 
named  37  new  cardinals,  and  Father 
Dulles  was  one  of  the  three  Americans 
in  that  number. 


Since  then,  Avery  Dulles  has  been 
regularly  identified  in  press  reports  as 
the  greatest  American  Catholic  the- 
ologian. Although  he  is  prodigiously 
learned,  those  who  know  him  even 
slightly  are  apt  to  esteem  him  as  much 
for  his  kindness  as  for  his  erudition.  At 
the  moment,  though,  the  cardinal-des- 
ignate's  accomplishments  are  attract- 
ing attention,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  about  these  without  superlatives 
breaking  out  all  over. 

He  took  his  doctorate  at  Rome's 
Gregorian  L^niversity  in  1960.  Since 
then,  he  has  been  teaching  steadily — at 
Woodstock  College  (1960-74),  at  The 
Catholic  Lrtiversity  of  America  (1974- 
88)  and  at  Fordham  LTniversity,  where 
he  is  currendy  the  Laurence  J.  McGin- 
ley  Professor  of  Religion  and  Society. 

He  has  also  been  appearing  in  print 
for  60  years.  At  Harvard  in  1940, 
Avery  Dulles's  senior  thesis,  a  study  of 
the  Renaissance  figure  Pico  della 
Mirandola,  won  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
essay  prize  and  was  published  by  the 
Harvard  University  Press.  His  latest 
book,  The  New  World  of  Faith,  came 
out  last  autumn.  Between  these  two 
titles  there  have  been  some  20  other 
books  and  more  than  650  articles, 
essays  and  reviews,  including  45  in 
America. 

Several  of  his  books  have  already 
achieved  the  stature  of  classics.  Accord- 
ing to  a  survey  conducted  a  dozen  years 
ago,  the  people  staffing  the  offices  of  the 
U.S.  archdioceses  w  ere  most  often 
choosing  Avery  Dulles's  Models  of  the 
Church  ( 1 974)  as  the  book  they  found 
most  helpful.  1  le  h.is  been  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  questions  of  faith,  ecciesiology 
and  ecumenism,  but  has  dealt  with  hun- 
dreds of  specific  topics.  And  everywhere 
he  has  managed  to  combine  depth  with 
clarity  and  style. 

In  a  speech  he  gave  in  1 978,  this  car- 
dinal-designate said,  "It  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  be  a  priest,  a  Jesuit  and 
a  theologian — three  vocations  which  I 
have  immensely  enjoyed,  however 
imperfectly  I  have  lived  up  to  them." 

That  triple  vocation  has  also  been 
everyone  else's  good  fortune,  because  it 
has,  in  fact,  been  lived  so  well— so  very 
well.  John  W.  Donohue,  SJ. 
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1  till  Hungry, 
Still  Homeless 

|3 ne  might  think  that  last  years  particular- 
ly strong  economy  would  have  led  to  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  requests  for 
emergency  food  and  shelter.  In  fact,  howev- 
er, the  year  2000  actually  saw  a  rise  in  both 
a  This  was  among  the  sad  findings  of  the  United  States 
i  rence  of  Mayors'  annual  survey  of  25  cities  around  the 
i  y,  which  was  released  in  late  December, 
i  ncials  in  the  survey  cities  estimated  that  requests  for 
e  ency  food  assistance  jumped  by  17  percent — the  sec- 
i  ghestrate  of  increase  since  1992.  Over  half  of  the  peo- 
I  king  help  were  children  and  their  parents:  a  particu- 
y  isturbing  finding,  given  the  need  for  parents  to  be  able 
^  ride  adequate  and  nutritious  food  for  their  children.  A 
I  if  the  adults,  moreover,  were  employed.  This  reflects 
j  t  that  minimum  wage  jobs  at  $5.50  an  hour  cannot 
rl  Jie  cost  of  living  for  most  Americans.  Mirroring  the 
i|  sions  of  the  mayors'  report,  Catholic  Charities  USA 
4  in  its  own  year-end  survey  that  its  agencies  had  seen 

i  :  termed  "a  startling  22  percent  increase  in  the  use  of 

ii  mergency  services." 

1  >w  could  this  be,  in  the  face  of  what  many  politicians 
<ij  umpeted  as  our  unprecedented  level  of  prosperity? 
tj  illy,  the  mayors'  report  points  out  that  the  very 
I  th  of  the  economy  has  been  partly  to  blame.  Seeing 
l]  e  earnings  of  middle-class  Americans  have  risen,  land- 
I  lave  been  quick  to  realize  that  they  can  charge  much 
l|  rents.  But  for  families  at  the  bottom  of  the  economic 
t  ,  whose  earnings  did  not  increase,  the  consequence  has 
t  n  ever  more  desperate  search  for  housing  within  their 
:  e  range;  it  is  a  search  that  has  sometimes  ended  in 
ij  essness.  Even  those  lucky  enough  to  have  Section  8 
I  irs  have  discovered  that  apartment  owners  often 

to  accept  them,  knowing  that  they  can  command 
I  prices  than  the  government's  reimbursement  rate  for 

uchers.  Thus,  in  nearly  half  the  survey  cities,  the 
i  cites  housing  costs  as  a  primary  reason  for  the 

;e  in  requests  for  emergency  food  and  shelter. 

-lfare  reform  has  played  its  part  in  this  bleak  scenario. 

:  leaving  Temporarv  Assistance  for  Needy  Tamilies 

IF.)  may  indeed  have  full-time  jobs  that  pay  above  the 


"JE   

minimum  wage  and  yet  still  not 

them  above  the  poverty  line.  And  all  too  frequently,  the}  re 
unaware  that  despite  being  employed,  they  may  still  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  food  stamps  (and  Medicaid)  that  could  tide  them 
over  from  one  month  to  the  next.  Government  agencies  are 
not  as  aggressive  as  they  should  be  in  promoting  these  pro- 
grams among  the  working  poor.  True,  the  number  of  food 
assistance  facilities  has  increased,  but  the  strain  on  their  lim- 
ited resources  is  so  great  that  half  the  cities  report  that  these 
facilities  must  either  send  people  away  or  reduce  the  amount 
of  what  they  can  provide. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  emergency  housing 
requests.  Nearly  a  quarter  of  them,  says  the  mayors'  report, 
went  unmet.  Turned-away  families  in  San  Antonio,  for 
instance,  found  themselves  obliged  to  sleep  in  cars  or  parks, 
under  bridges  or  in  already  doubled-  or  tripled-up  substan- 
dard housing.  Even  when  they  can  be  accommodated,  in  52 
percent  of  the  cities  homeless  families  may  have  to  break  up, 
with  older  male  youths  and  fathers  sent  elsewhere. 

The  outlook  for  the  future  is  not  bright.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  survey  cities  expect  a  rise  in  the  demand  for 
emergency  food.  As  the  officials  in  Boston  put  it,  "the 
number  of  pantries  increases  every  year,  and  [yet]  the 
requests  for  assistance  have  increased  by  as  much  as  40  per- 
cent." Nor,  they  add,  do  they  "see  any  relief  in  the  near 
future."  Again,  there  as  elsewhere,  high  housing  costs, 
along  with  low-paying  jobs,  lead  the  list  of  causes  for  more 
hunger  and  homelessness.  The  answer  is  implied  in  the 
comments  of  the  respondents  from  Burlington,  Vt.: 
"Without  a  significant  commitment  to  building  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  new  and  affordable  housing  units,  home- 
lessness will  continue  to  rise."  The  new  secretary-designate 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
Mel  Martinez,  said  at  his  Senate  confirmation  hearing  that 
he  would  try  to  make  more  housing  available  to  low- 
income  Americans.  We  hope  that  he  will  act  on  his  words. 
For  many  years,  however,  Congress  has  shown  little  inter- 
est in  this  neglected  area  ot  American  life. 

in  releasing  its  annual  report  in  December,  Fred  Kammer, 
S.J.,  president  of  Catholic  Charities  USA,  spoke  of  its  find- 
ings as  "a  story  about... escalating  need  in  a  land  of  skyrock- 
eting wealth."  He  recalled  Bill  Clinton's  promise  to  "end 
welfare  as  we  know  it."  That  has  happened,  but  the  rise  in 
requests  for  emergency  food  and  housing  calls  into  ques- 
tion the  effectiveness  of  welfare  reform.  The  real  goal, 
Father  Kammer  concluded,  should  be  to  "end  poverty  as 
we  know  it."  Now  is  the  time  for  Congress  to  take  the 
strong  measures  needed  to  assist  the  most  vulnerable 
members  of  society. 
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Cardinal-designates  (left  to  right):  Archbishop  Edward  Egan,  68,  of  New  York;  Archbishop  Theodore  McCarrick.  70.  of  Washington,  D.C.:  and  Averyni 
S.J..  82.  a  professor  of  theology  at  Fordham  University  in  New  York,  were  among  those  named  cardinals  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  on  Jan.  21.  The  naming 
these  three  brings  the  total  number  of  U.S.  cardinals  to  13,  two  of  whom  are  over  80  and  therefore  ineligible  to  vote  in  the  next  papal  conclave.  (Fr 
courtesy  of  CNS  and  Fordham  University). 


Pope  John  Paul  II  Names  37 
Cardinals 

Pope  John  Paul  II  announced  on  Jan. 
2 1  the  appointment  of  37  new  cardinals, 
33  of  whom  are  under  the  age  of  80  and 
therefore  eligible  to  vote  in  the  next 
conclave.  This  brings  the  number  of 
cardinal  electors  to  128,  the  highest 
number  in  history,  shattering  the  ceil- 
ing of  120  set  by  Paul  VI  in  1973. 
Three  years  ago,  at  the  last  consistory, 
the  pope  also  broke  the  ceiling  with  two 
extra  cardinals. 

The  pope  did  not  explain  the  discrep- 
ancy between  the  ceiling  of  120  voting 
cardinals  in  a  conclave — which  he  con- 
firmed in  his  own  document  on  con- 
clave rules  in  1996 — and  the  fact  that 
the  new  appointments  will  clearly  leave 
more  than  that.  And  unlike  his  previous 
rule-breaking  in  1988  and  1998,  which 
burst  the  120  ceiling  for  only  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  this  consistory  could 
mean  an  expanded  pool  of  electors  until 


May  2002,  when  the  eighth-oldest  turns 
80.' 

Three  new  cardinals  are  from  the 
United  States:  Archbishop  Edward 
Egan  of  New  York,  Archbishop 
Theodore  McCarrick  of  W  ashington, 
D.C.,  and  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  professor 
of  theology  at  Fordham  University  (for 
more  on  Father  Dulles  see  "Of  Main 
Things,"  page  2).  The  new  appoint- 
ments bring  to  13  the  number  of  U.S. 
cardinals,  two  of  whom  are  over  80  and 
ineligible  to  vote:  Father  Dulles  and 
Cardinal  James  Hickey,  retired  arch- 
bishop of  W  ashington.  W  ith  1 1  elec- 
tors, the  Americans  are  the  second 
largest  national  bloc  after  the  Italians, 
who  have  24  electors. 

The  pope  also  named  three  other  80- 
year-old  cardinals:  a  German  mon- 
signor-theologian,  Leo  Scheffczyk;  Jean 
Honore,  retired  archbishop  of  Tours, 
France;  and  Stephanos  II  Ghattas,  Cop- 
tic patriarch  in  Egypt. 

Two  of  the  new  cardinals  were  clear- 


ly chosen  with  future  positions  inj 

•  Cardinal-designate  Walter  Kj 
67,  secretary  of  the  Pontifical  Cod 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  wl 
widely  expected  to  head  the  counl 
after  the  retirement  of  Cardinal  B 
I.  Cassidy,  now  76. 

•  Cardinal-designate  Cresccn/ 
Sepe,  secretary-general  of  the  no^ 
solved  Committee  for  the  Great 
Jubilee,  57,  who  is  said  to  be  in  li>! 
an  important  Vatican  post. 

The  pope  said  many  others  mi* 
have  merited  the  appointment  anw 
he  hoped  he  could  name  them  in  ic 
future — an  oblique  response  to  tllf 
who  have  suggested  that,  having  M 
full  roster  for  a  potential  conclavJ|| 
80-year-old  pontiff  might  choose*! 
retire. 

The  consistory  at  which  these  Wl 
will  be  made  cardinals  will  be  hel  on 
Feb.  21,  when  John  Paul  w  ill  giv^M 
zucchetto  (a  red  skullcap)  and  the  W| 
to  the  new  cardinals.  I  le  will  yivchfl 
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:i|  ardinalatial  rings  at  a  Mass  on  the 
[i  ing  day.  They  do  not  officially 

I  e  cardinals  until  the  consistory.  If 
m  r  the  pope  dies  before  the  consis- 
|  tiey  do  not  become  cardinals. 

U  1  Paul  has  appointed  154  of  the 
3>  ing  cardinals.  He  has  appointed 
H  10  of  the  128  under  80  who  have 
|  ht  to  vote  in  a  conclave.  With  the 

II  >pointments,  the  average  age  of 
I  dinals-elector  is  71.5  years. 

new  appointments  significantly 
>ed  the  representation  of  Vatican 
Is  in  the  College  of  Cardinals.  In 
after  the  last  consistory,  the  Vati- 
rdinals  made  up  only  27  percent 
electors,  the  same  percentage  as 
Paul  VI.  Now  they  comprise  32 
t  of  the  cardinals  who  will  elect 
st  pope.  Of  the  16  cardinals  who 
rn  80  over  the  next  two  years,  1 1 
m  the  Curia.  So  the  Vatican's 
ical  influence  in  a  potential  con- 
>  at  a  high  point,  but  it  will 
y  decline. 

geographical  distribution  of  the 
als  did  not  change  radically  as  a 
of  these  latest  appointments, 
a  rn  Europe  was  the  biggest  gainer, 
jj  from  36  percent  of  the  electors  in 
I  o  38  percent  today.  Latin  Ameri- 
i;  gained  a  percentage  point,  going 
h  9  percent  to  20  percent.  On  the 
I  land,  Eastern  Europe,  Africa  and 
a  ich  lost  1  percent  of  the  vote. 
<j  lird  world  now  has  about  41  per- 
,ij  f  the  electors,  compared  to 
1  e's  47  percent. 

<j  the  latest  batch  of  cardinal  nomi- 
:  i  important  whether  or  not  a  con- 

s  held  anytime  soon.  Pope  John 
4  as  increased  the  cardinals'  voice 

rch  governance  and  tends  to  rely 
J  m  individually  as  the  most  trusted 
'  rs  on  regional  and  universal 
J  Cardinals  from  around  the  world 
ii  ore  and  more,  frequent  visitors  at 

itican,  where  they  help  manage 

siness  of  Vatican  congregations 

her  agencies,  take  a  leading  role 
J  ods  and,  when  necessary,  meet 
>■  he  pope  in  private  audience. 

"e  is  the  list  of  the  37  cardinals- 
c  late,  in  the  order  in  which  they 

innounced  by  Pope  John  Paul  II 
(i.21: 

ovanni  Battista  Re,  prefect  of  the 
egation  for  Bishops.  On  Jan.  30, 


the  Italian  will  turn  67. 

•  Francois  X.  Nguyen  Van  Thuan, 
president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Justice  and  Peace.  The  Vietnamese  is 
72  and  once  spent  1 3  years  in  commu- 
nist prisons  in  his  native  country. 

•  Agostino  Cacciavillan,  president  of 
the  Administration  of  the  Patrimony  of 
the  Holy  See  and  formerly  nuncio  to 
the  United  States.  Italian,  he  is  74. 

•  Sergio  Sebastiani,  president  of 
Prefecture  for  the  Economic  Affairs  of 
the  Holy  See.  The  Italian  prelate  is  69. 

•  Zenon  Grocholewski,  prefect  of 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education. 
The  Polish  prelate  is  61. 

•  Jose  Saraiva  Martins,  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  Sainthood  Causes. 
The  69-year-old  is  a  native  of  Portu- 
gal. 

•  Crescenzio  Sepe,  secretary-general 
of  the  now-dissolved  Committee  for 
the  Great  Jubilee.  The  57-year-old 
Italian  is  expected  to  be  appointed 
soon  to  another  post. 

•Jorge  Meji'a,  head  of  the  Vatican 
Library  and  the  Vatican  Archives.  A 
native  of  Argentina,  he  turned  78  on 
Jan.  31. 

•  Ignace  Moussa  I  Daoud,  prefect  of 
the  Congregation  For  Eastern  Church- 
es. The  70-year-old  is  the  former  Syri- 
an Catholic  patriarch. 

•  Mario  Pompedda,  head  of  the 
Apostolic  Signature.  The  Italian  is  71. 

•  Walter  Kasper,  secretary  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting 
Christian  Unity.  The  67-year-old  Ger- 
man is  widely  expected  to  head  the 
Christian  unity  council  after  the  retire- 
ment of  Cardinal  Edward  I.  Cassid)  , 
76. 

•  Antonio  Jose  Gonzalez  Zumarraga 
of  Quito,  Ecuador,  75. 

•  Ivan  Dias  of  Mumbai,  India,  64. 

•  Geraldo  Majella  Agnelo  of  Sao 
Salvador  da  Bahia,  Brazil,  67. 

•  Pedro  Rubiano  Saenz  of  Bogota, 
Colombia,  68. 

•  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of  Wash- 
ington, 70. 

•  Desmond  Connell  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  74. 

•  Audrys  Backis  of  Vilnius,  Lithua- 
nia, will  turn  64  on  Feb.  1 . 

•  Francisco  Javier  Errazuriz  Ossa  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  67. 

•  Oscar  Andres  Rodriguez  Maradia- 


ga,  S.D.B.,  of  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras, 
58. 

•  Bernard  Agre  of  Abidjan,  Ivory 
Coast,  74. 

•  Louis-Marie  Bille  of  Lyons, 
France,  will  be  63  on  Feb.  18. 

•  Ignacio  Antonio  Velasco  Garcia, 
S.D.B.,  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  72. 

•  Juan  Luis  Cipriani  Thorne  of 
Lima,  Peru,  57. 

•  Francisco  Alvarez  Martinez  of 
Toledo,  Spain,  75. 

•  Claudio  Hummes,  O.F.M.,  of  Sao 
Paolo,  Brazil,  66. 

•  Varkey  Vithayathil,  C.SS.R.,  of  the 
Syro-Malabar  Archdiocese  of  Ernaku- 
lam-Angamaly,  India,  73. 

•  Jorge  Mario  Bergoglio,  S.J.,  of 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  64. 

•  Jose  da  Cruz  Policarpo  of  Lisbon, 
Portugal,  will  be  65  on  Feb.  26. 

•  Severino  Poletto  of  Turin,  Italy, 
67. 

•  Cormac  Murphy-O'Connor  of 
Westminster,  England,  68. 

•  Edward  M.  Fgan  of  New  York, 
68. 

•  Stephanos  II  Ghattas,  CM.,  Cop- 
tic patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Egypt, 

80. 

•Jean  Honore,  retired  archbishop  of 
Tours,  France,  80. 

•  Roberto  Tucci,  S.J.,  an  Italian  who 
turns  80  on  April  19,  a  director  of 
Vatican  Radio  and  longtime  planner  of 
papal  trips. 

•  Leo  Scheffczyk,  80,  a  German 
monsignor  and  theologian  who  has 
advised  the  Vatican  on  family  issues. 

•  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  U.S.  theologian 
and  ecumenist,  82. 


March  for  Life  Gives  Resounding 
Cheers  to  New  Administration 

Optimism  ran  high  at  the  kickoff  rally 
for  the  annual  March  for  Life  Jan.  22, 
where  dozens  of  speakers  praised  the 
two-day-<'ld  Bush  administration 
and  spoke  of  upcoming  changes  to 
abortion  policy.  And  toward  the  end 
of  the  two-hour  rally  held  this  year  on 
the  mud-covered  grounds  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  participants 
cheered  an  announcement  from 
the  White  House  saying  the  Bush 
administration  planned  to  reinstate 
the  Mexico  City  policy,  which  had 
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denied  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  programs 
overseas  that  promote  abortion.  Presi- 
dent Clinton  had  reversed  the  policy  in 
1993  two  days  after  he  became  presi- 
dent. 

During  his  homily  at  a  vigil  Mass  on 
Jan.  2 1  at  the  Basilica  of  the  National 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
prior  to  the  Jan.  22  March  for  Life, 
Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  of  Balti- 
more decried  a  "litmus  test"  to  which 
government  appointees  are  being  sub- 
jected. "It  is  arrogant  and  unacceptable 
to  make  unswerving  allegiance  to  Roe  v. 
Wade  a  litmus  test  for  high  public 
office  in  the  United  States,"  Cardinal 
Keeler  said. 


Philippine  Bishop  Details  Con- 
cerns to  New  President 

As  a  second  people's  uprising  propelled 
another  woman  to  the  presidency  in  the 
Philippines,  the  head  of  the  bishops' 
conference  detailed  the  church's  long- 
standing social  concerns.  In  a  statement 
shortly  after  President  Gloria  Macapa- 
gal-Arroyo  took  the  oath  of  office  on 
Jan.  20,  Archbishop  Orlando  Quevedo 
of  Cotabato  said  he  hoped  the  new 
president  would  tocus  the  nation's  heal- 
ing process  on  "the  wider  divisions  of 
society,  between  Muslims,  Christians 
and  lumads  [indigenous  peoples],  and 
the  rich  and  poor."  The  archbishop, 
president  of  the  bishops'  conference, 
implored  Arroyo  to  veer  away  from  the 
"political  culture  of  patronage  and  per- 
sonalities," UCA  News  reported. 


Vatican  Says  Trip  to  Ukraine  Is 
On,  Despite  Orthodox  Request 

Despite  a  request  from  Ukraine's 
largest  Orthodox  Church  that  Pope 
John  Paul  II  delay  his  trip  to  Ukraine, 
the  Vatican  said  the  trip  is  on  and  the 
pope  hopes  it  will  contribute  to 
improving  Catholic-Orthodox  rela- 
tions. The  Ukrainian  Orthodox  hierar- 
chy in  communion  with  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  also  said  that  if  the 
pope  meets  with  other  Orthodox  com- 
munities in  Ukraine — communities 
they  consider  to  be  in  schism — it  could 
mark  the  end  of  Catholic-Orthodox 
relations.  On  Jan.  22  the  Russian 


Orthodox  Church  released  a  letter 
from  Metropolitan  Vladimir  of  Kiev, 
Ukraine,  to  Pope  John  Paul  II,  asking 
that  the  June  visit  be  postponed. 
Metropolitan  Vladimir  leads  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  community  that  is 
in  communion  with  the  Moscow  Patri- 
archate. 

Meanwhile  Byzantine  Catholic  and 
Orthodox  leaders  from  Slovakia  signed 
an  agreement  to  end  a  decades-long 
property  dispute  between  their  church- 
es. A  spokesman  said  the  accord  could 
offer  a  model  for  neighboring  coun- 
tries, but  cautioned  that  government 
cooperation  was  needed  in  solving  legal 
and  financial  issues. 


Israeli  Soldiers  Fire  at  Bishop's 
Car  at  Checkpoint 

Israeli  soldiers  fired  at  a  bishop's  car 
with  a  Vatican  flag  as  it  tried  to  pass 
through  a  border  checkpoint.  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Giacinto-Boulos  Marcuzzo  of 
Jerusalem,  his  secretary,  Father  Elie 
Kurzum,  and  Father  Elias  Odeh,  parish 
priest  of  the  Israeli  Arab  village  of  Shefa 
Amer,  were  driving  to  the  West  Bank 
village  of  Zababdeh  to  visit  a  sick  priest 
when  the  shooting  occurred.  No  one 
was  injured  in  the  incident,  which 
occurred  on  Jan.  9.  Father  Odeh  and 
the  nun  carry  American  citizenship. 

Bishop  Marcuzzo  said  he  was  grateful 
for  the  official  apology'  presented  to 
him  on  Jan.  10  by  Yossi  Beilin,  the 
Israeli  justice  and  religion  minister,  and 
Matan  Vilnai,  the  science,  culture  and 
sport  minister,  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment. "They  showed  good  understand- 
ing and  good  will  to  our  requests.  We 
are  waiting  for  the  practical  application 
of  their  declarations,"  Bishop  Marcuzzo 
said  in  the  letter. 


Taliban  Regime  Says  Converts  to 
Christianity  Face  Death 

The  supreme  leader  of  the  Taliban 
regime,  which  rules  most  of 
Afghanistan,  has  decreed  that  any  Mus- 
lim found  guilty  of  embracing  Chris- 
tianity will  face  death.  Ummat  daily  in 
Karachi  reported  on  Jan.  9  that  in 
decrees  broadcast  over  Afghanistan's 
Radio  Shariat,  Mullah  Muhammad 


Omar  Mujahid  made  conversion  t<; 
Christianity  or  distribution  of  litem 
promoting  Christianity  or  Judaisrrij 
Muslim  a  capital  offense.  UCA  Nfc 
reported  that  Ummat  said  decrees 
issued  by  the  Islamic  leader  have  tl' 
force  of  law  in  Taliban-ruled  terrii; 
It  said  that  the  supreme  Taliban  le 
also  made  distribution  of  literatun 
against  Islam  punishable  by  five  yej 
prison. 


Pope  Calls  for  Ecological  Con 
sion  to  Help  Environment 

The  world's  people  need  to  underp 
"ecological  conversion"  to  protect 
environment  and  make  the  earth  a 
where  all  life  is  valued  and  can  gn> 
harmony,  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  o 
Jan.  17  during  his  weekly  general  ?, 
ence.  The  domination  human  beins: 
were  given  over  creation  is  not  ono 
exploitation,  but  of  service  and  miii 
aimed  at  "continuing  the  work  of  t: 
Creator,  a  work  of  life  and  of  peac 
the  pope  said.  "Unfortunately,  if  o 
casts  a  gaze  over  the  regions  of  out ' 
planet,  one  notices  immediately  th 
humanity  has  not  fulfilled  the  divii 
expectation,"  he  said. 

"Especially  in  our  times,  man  hafl 
devastated  without  hesitation  plainasj 
wooded  valleys,  polluted  the  watenSl 
deformed  the  earth's  habitats,  maddl 
air  unbreathable,  disturbed  the  hydi 
geological  and  atmospheric  system1-"!] 
[and]  turned  green  spaces  into  destsl 
he  said.  "One  must,  therefore,  proij 
and  support  the  ecological  converstti 
which  in  the  last  few  decades  has  ndej 
humanity  more  sensitive  to  the  catH 
trophes  we  are  moving  toward."  Pie 
John  Paul  said. 

Two  days  later,  the  Vatican  newH 
per  said  mad  cow  disease  was  caust  o| 
human  actions  contrary  to  nature  » 
an  economy  that  places  profits  befe 
people.  An  editorial  in  the  Jan.  19  i- 
tion  of  L'Osservatore  Romano  blaiMl 
the  disease  on  the  "violence  perpettn 
for  decades  against  nature  to  the  p^t 
of  provoking  its  rebellion"  and  on  ;i 
understanding  of  the  economy  focal 
only  on  earnings  instead  of  on  ear™ 
gained  by  producing  quality  food.  m| 
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The  service  of  faith  and  the  promotion  of  justice  in  American 

Jesuit  higher  education 

True  Solidarity 

-  BY  PETER-HANS  KOLVENBACH  - 


Representatives  from  the  28  Jesuit  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  met  at  Santa 
Clara  University  on  Oct.  5-8,  2000,  to  discuss  justice  in  Jesuit  higher  education.  It  was  the 
25  th  anniversary  of  the  historic  commitment  made  by  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  its  32nd  General 
Congregation,  held  in  Rome  from  Dec.  2,  1974,  to  March  7,  1975,  to  make  "the  service  of  faith 
and  the  promotion  of  justice"  the  integrating  principle  of  all  their  works  worldwide. 

While  the  Jesuit  institutions  have  been  quite  successful  at  encouraging  students  to  volunteer  on 
social  projects,  integrating  concerns  for  justice  and  faith  into  research  and  curriculum  has  been 
more  challenging.  Faculty  members  often  do  research  on  issues  of  justice  and  injustice,  but  campus- 
wide  efforts  to  collaborate  on  curriculum  and  dialogue  around  justice  are  only  just  beginning.  The 
conference  presented  a  variety  of  programs  at  the  Jesuit  institutions  that  have  achieved  some  success 
in  moving  these  issues  to  the  center  of  the  life  of  the  university. 

Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach,  S.J.,  the  Jesuit  superior  general,  addressed  the  issues  of  faith  and  jus- 
tice with  remarkable  depth  and  clarity.  The  delegates  later  voted  overwhelmingly  to  make  his 
remarks  the  basis  for  the  strategic  efforts  they  would  make  on  their  home  campuses.  The  following 
are  excerpts  from  his  address.  The  complete  text  is  available  at:  http://www.scu.edu/news/releas- 
es/1 000/kolvenbach _speech.html. 
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rWENTY-FiVE  years  ago,  10  years  after  the 
closing  of  the  Second  Vatican  Council, 
Jesuit  delegates  from  around  the  world 
gathered  at  the  32nd  General  Congrega- 
tion, to  consider  how  the  Society  of  Jesus 
I  jsponding  to  the  deep  transformation  of  all  church  life 
s:  'as  called  for  and  launched  by  Vatican  EL 
\\  ter  much  prayer  and  deliberation,  the  congregation 
r\  r  realized  that  the  entire  Society  of  Jesus  in  all  its  many 
■  was  being  invited  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  set  out  on  a 
I  hrection.  The  overriding  purpose  of  the  Society  of 
i  namely  "the  service  of  faith,"  must  also 
B]  le  "the  promotion  of  justice."  This  new  direc- 
i;|  vas  not  confined  to  those  already  working 
t  he  poor  and  marginalized  in  what  was  called 
l  ocial  apostolate."  Rather,  this  commitment 
«!  i  be  "a  concern  of  our  whole  life  and  a  dimen- 
o|  if  all  our  apostolic  endeavors."  So  central  to  | 
;  ission  of  the  entire  Society  was  this  union  of  j 
I  nd  justice  that  it  was  to  become  the  "integrat-  j 
*\  ctor"  of  all  the  Society's  works,  and  in  this 
I  'great  attention"  was  to  be  paid  in  evaluating  every 
I  including  educational  institutions. 

nyself  attended  the  32nd  General  Congregation,  repre- 
l  g  the  Province  of  the  Near  East,  where  for  centuries 
I  ostolic  activity  of  the  Jesuits  has  concentrated  on  edu- 
3 1  .  in  a  famous  university  and  some  outstanding  high 


schools.  Of  course  some  Jesuits  worked  in  very  poor  villages, 
refugee  camps  or  prisons,  and  some  fought  for  the  rights  of 
workers,  immigrants  and  foreigners;  but  this  was  not  always 
considered  authentic,  mainstream  Jesuit  work  In  Beirut  we 
were  well  aware  that  our  medical  school,  staffed  by  very  holy 
Jesuits,  was  producing,  at  least  at  that  time,  some  of  the  most 
corrupt  citizens  in  the  city,  but  this  was  taken  for  granted. 
The  social  mood  of  the  explosive  Near  East  did  not  favor  a 
struggle  against  sinful,  unjust  structures.  The  liberation  of 
Palestine  was  the  most  important  social  issue.  The  Christian 
churches  had  committed  themselves  to  many  works  of  chari- 
ty, but  involvement  in  the  promotion  of  justice 
would  have  tainted  them  by  association  with 
leftist  movements  and  political  turmoil. 

The  situation  I  describe  in  the  Near  East 
was  not  exceptional  in  the  worldwide  Society  at 
( that  time.  I  was  not  the  only  delegate  who  was 
j  ignorant  of  matters  pertaining  to  justice  and 
'  injustice.  The  1971  Synod  of  Bishops  had 
prophetically  declared:  "Action  on  behalf  of 
justice  and  participation  in  the  transformation 
of  the  world  fully  appear  to  us  as  a  constitutive  dimension  of 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
church's  mission  for  the  redemption  of  the  human  race  and 
its  liberation  from  every  oppressive  situation,"  but  few  of  us 
knew  what  this  meant  in  our  concrete  circumstances. 

Earlier,  in  1966,  Father  Pedro  Arrupe  [1907-91,  who  was 
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the  Jesuit  general  superior  from  1965  to  1983]  had  pointed 
out  to  the  Latin  American  provincials  how  the  socio-eco- 
nomic situation  throughout  the  continent  contradicted  the 
Gospel,  and  "from  this  situation  rises  the  moral  obligation  of 
the  Society  to  rethink  all  its  ministries  and  every  form  of  its 
apostolates  to  see  if  they  really  offer  a  response  to  the  urgent 
priorities  which  justice  and  social  equity  call  for."  Many  of  us 
failed  to  see  the  relevance  of  his  message  to  our  situation.  But 
please  note  that  Father  Arrupe  did  not  ask  for  the  suppression 
of  the  apostolate  of  education  in  favor  of  social  activity.  On 
the  contrary,  he  affirmed  that  "even  an  apostolate  like  educa- 
tion— at  all  levels — which  is  so  sincerely  wanted  by  the  Soci- 
ety and  whose  importance  is  clear  to  the  entire  world,  in  its 
concrete  forms  today  must  be  the  object  of  reflection  in  the 
light  of  the  demands  of  the  social  problem." 

Perhaps  the  incomprehension  or  reluctance  of  some  of  us 
delegates  was  one  reason  why  G.C.  32  finally  took  a  radical 
stand.  With  a  passion  both  inspiring  and  disconcerting,  the 
general  congregation  coined  the  formula,  "the  service  of  faith 
and  the  promotion  of  justice,"  and  used  it  adroitly  to  push 
every  Jesuit  work  and  every  individual  Jesuit  to  make  a 
choice,  providing  little  leeway  for  the  fainthearted.  Many 
inside  and  outside  the  Society  were  outraged  by  the  "promo- 
tion of  justice."  As  Father  Arrupe  rightly  perceived,  his  Jesuits 
were  collectively  entering  upon  a  more  severe  way  of  the 
cross,  which  would  surely  entail  misunderstandings  and  even 


opposition  on  the  part  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authoii 
many  good  friends  and  some  of  our  own  members.  Todd 
years  later,  this  option  has  become  integral  to  our  Jesuit  i 
tity,  to  the  awareness  of  our  mission,  and  to  our  public  iiaf 
in  both  church  and  society. 

The  summary  expression  "the  service  of  faith  and 
promotion  of  justice"  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  w 
conquering  slogan  using  a  minimum  of  words  to  insr. 
maximum  of  dynamic  vision,  but  at  the  risk  of  ambiguitj 
us  examine,  first  the  service  of  faith,  then  the  promoti 
justice. 

A  Spiritual  Problem 

Injustice  is  rooted  in  a  spiritual  problem,  and  its  sol 
requires  a  spiritual  conversion  of  each  one's  heart  and 
tural  conversion  of  our  global  society  so  that  human 
with  .ill  the  powerful  means  at  its  disposal,  might  exerci 
will  to  change  the  sinful  structures  afflicting  our  world 
yearly  Human  Development  Report  of  the  United  Natioi 
haunting  challenge  to  look  critically  at  basic  conditio 
life  in  the  United  States  and  the  175  other  nations  that 
our  one  planet. 

Such  is  the  world  in  all  its  complexity,  with  great  \ 
promises  and  coundess  tragic  betrayals.  Such  is  the  wo 
which  Jesuit  institutions  of  higher  education  are  call 
serve  faith  and  promote  justice. 


On-campus  Summer  2001  Courses 


ONE-WEEK  COURSES 

June  18-21  Liturgy  and  Worship  with  Youth  Thomas  Tomaszek,  M.T.S.,  M.E. 

July  9-12  Canon  Law  for  the  Pastoral  Minister  Cecelia  Bennett,  J.C 

July  16-19  Civil  Law  for  the  Pastoral  Minister  Bro.  David  Andrews,  C.S.C.,  J.l] 

TWO-WEEK  COURSES 

July  9-19  Presiding  Skills  for  Prayer  and  Worship  Rev.  James  L.  Empereur,  S.J.,  Ph. 

THREE-WEEK  COURSES 

June  1 8  -  July  5  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology  Michael  Cowan,  Ph., 

June  18  -  July  5  Curriculum  Development  Kathleen  O'Gorman,  Ed. 

June  18  -  July  5  Grace,  Christ,  and  Spirit  Bernard  Cooke,  Th. 

June  18  -  July  5  Spirituality  for  Ministers  Rev.  Gerald  Fagin,  S.J  ,  Ph. 

July  9  -July  26  Jewish  Roots  of  Christian  Faith  Thomas  Ryan,  Ph. 

July  9  -  July  26  Public  Life  of  Small  Faith  Communities  Michael  Cowan,  Ph. 

July  9  -  July  26  Introduction  to  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling  James  O'Neill,  Ed. 

July  9  -  July  26  Pastoral/Educational  Praxis  Michael  Cowan,  Ph. 

FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  AND  WEEKEND  WORKSHOPS 

All  weekend  workshops  in  summer  2001  (except  July  6-7)  will  begin  with  a  free  public  lecture  on  Friday  evening,  at  7  p.m 
Workshop  sessions  will  continue  on  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  For  July  6-7  schedule  details,  please  call  or  e-mail  the  L 
Coordinator  of  Student  Services. 

June  22  -  23  The  Eucharist  and  the  Healing  of  the  World  Bernard  Cooke,  Th.D.  and  Pauline  Turner,  D.  M 

June  29  -  30  The  Trinity,  Spirituality,  and  Christian  Living  Richard  Gaillardetz,  PhJ 

July  6-7  Sacramentality  and  the  Care  of  the  Earth  Kathleen  O'Gorman,  Ed 

July  13-14  Bio-Ethics:  New  Questions,  New  Challenges  Sr.  Marie  Vianney  Bilgrien,  S.T 

July  20  -  21  Households  of  Faith  and  the  Church:  Partnership  for  Discipleship  Carole  M.  Eipers,  D.V 

Tuition:  Graduate  tuition  is  $275  per  credit  hour.  •  CEU  tuition  is  $105  per  credit  hour.  •  Non-credit  listener  license  is  $70  per  credit  K 
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nation  and  Learning 

iv's  predominant  ideology  reduces  the  human  world 
global  jungle  whose  primordial  law  is  the  survival  of 
ittest.  Students  who  subscribe  to  this  view  want  to  be 
aped  with  well-honed  professional  and  technical  skills 
•der  to  compete  in  the  market  and  secure  one  of  the 
ively  scarce  fulfilling  and  lucrative  jobs  available.  This 
;  success  which  many  students  (and  parents!)  expect. 
Jl  American  universities,  ours  included,  are  under 
endous  pressure  to  opt  entirely  for  success  in  this 
:.  But  what  our  students  want — and  deserve — includes 
ranscends  this  "worldly  success"  based  on  marketable 
.  The  real  measure  of  our  Jesuit  universities  lies  in 
our  students  become. 

or  450  years  Jesuit  education  has  sought  to  educate 
whole  person"  intellectually  and  professionally,  psy- 
jgically,  morally  and  spiritually.  But  in  the  emerging 
il  reality,  with  its  great  possibilities  and  deep  contra- 
)ns,  the  whole  person  is  different  from  the  whole  per- 
)f  the  Counter-Reformation,  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
or  the  20th  century.  Tomorrow's  "whole  person" 
at  be  whole  without  an  educated  awareness  of  society 
rulture  with  which  to  contribute  socially,  generously, 
e  real  world.  Tomorrow's  whole  person  must  have,  in 
,  a  well-educated  solidarity. 
Me  must  therefore  raise  our  Jesuit 
ational  standard  to  "educate  the 
e  person  of  solidarity  for  the  real 
d."  Solidarity  is  learned  through 
tact"  rather  than  through  "con- 
,"  as  the  Holy  Father  said  recently 
Italian  university  conference.  When 
eart  is  touched  by  direct  experience, 
aind  may  be  challenged  to  change, 
mal  involvement  with  innocent  suf- 
j  y,  with  the  injustice  others  suffer,  is 
i  :atalyst  for  solidarity  which  then 
I ;  rise  to  intellectual  inquiry  and 
1  reflection. 

tudents,  in  the  course  of  their  for- 
I  m,  must  let  the  gritty  reality  of  this 
i  1  into  their  lives,  so  they  can  learn  to 

:,  think  about  it  critically,  respond  to 

ffering  and  engage  it  constructively. 

r  should  learn  to  perceive,  think, 
choose  and  act  for  the  rights  of 
I  s,  especially  the  disadvantaged  and 
1  >ppressed.  Campus  ministry  does 
Iti  to  foment  such  intelligent,  respon- 
ij  and  active  compassion,  compassion 

leserves  the  name  solidarity. 


Our  universities  also  boast  a  splendid  variety  of  in-ser- 
vice programs,  outreach  programs,  insertion  programs, 
off-campus  contacts  and  hands-on  courses.  These  should 
not  be  too  optional  or  peripheral,  but  at  the  core  of  every 
Jesuit  university's  program  of  studies. 

Our  students  are  involved  in  every  sort  of  social 
action — tutoring  dropouts,  demonstrating  in  Seattle,  serv- 
ing in  soup  kitchens,  promoting  pro-life,  protesting 
against  the  School  of  the  Americas — and  we  are  proud  of 
them  for  it.  But  the  measure  of  Jesuit  universities  is  not 
what  our  students  do  but  who  they  become  and  the  adult 
Christian  responsibility  they  will  exercise  in  the  future 
toward  their  neighbor  and  their  world.  For  now,  the  activ- 
ities they  engage  in,  even  with  much  good  effect,  are  for 
their  formation.  This  does  not  make  the  university  a  train- 
ing camp  for  social  activists.  Rather,  the  students  need 
close  involvement  with  the  poor  and  the  marginal  now,  in 
order  to  learn  about  reality  and  become  adults  of  solidarity 
in  the  future. 

The  University  and  Justice 

In  the  words  of  G.C.  34,  a  Jesuit  university  must  be  faithful 
to  both  the  noun  "university"  and  to  the  adjective  "Jesuit." 
To  be  a  university  requires  dedication  "to  research,  teach- 
ing and  the  various  forms  of  service  that  correspond  to  its 
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cultural  mission."  To  be  Jesuit  "requires 
that  the  university  act  in  harmony  with 
the  demands  of  the  service  of  faith  and 
promotion  of  justice  found  in  Decree  4  of 
G.C.  32." 

The  first  way,  historically,  that  our 
universities  began  living  out  their  faith- 
justice  commitment  was  through  their 
admissions  policies,  affirmative  action  for 
minorities  and  scholarships  for  disadvan- 
taged students;  and  these  continue  to  be 
effective  means.  An  even  more  telling 
expression  of  the  Jesuit  university's 
nature  is  found  in  policies  concerning 
hiring  and  tenure.  As  a  university  it  is 
necessary  to  respect  the  established  aca- 
demic, professional  and  labor  norms,  but 
as  Jesuit  it  is  essential  to  go  beyond  them 
and  find  ways  of  attracting,  hiring  and 
promoting  those  who  actively  share  the 
mission. 

I  believe  that  we  have  made  consider- 
able and  laudable  Jesuit  efforts  to  go 
deeper  and  further:  we  have  brought  our 
Ignatian  spirituality,  our  reflective  capaci- 
ties, some  of  our  international  resources, 
to  bear.  Good  results  are  evident,  for 
example,  in  the  decree  "Jesuits  and  Uni- 
versity Life"  of  the  last  general  congrega- 
tion and  in  this  very  conference  on 
"Commitment  to  Justice  in  Jesuit  Higher 
Education";  and  good  results  are  hoped 
for  from  the  Higher  Education  Commit- 
tee working  on  Jesuit  criteria. 

Paraphrasing  Ignacio  Ellacuria  [one 
of  six  Jesuits  murdered  at  the  Jesuit  Uni- 
versity in  San  Salvador  in  1989],  it  is  the 
nature  of  every  university  to  be  a  social 
force,  and  it  is  the  calling  of  a  Jesuit  uni- 
versity to  take  conscious  responsibility  for 
being  such  a  force  for  faith  and  justice. 
Every  Jesuit  academy  of  higher  learning 
is  called  to  live  in  a  social  reality  and  to 
live  for  that  social  reality,  to  shed  univer- 
sity intelligence  upon  it  and  to  use  uni- 
versity influence  to  transform  it.  Thus 
Jesuit  universities  have  stronger  and  dif- 
ferent reasons  than  many  other  academic 
and  research  institutions  for  addressing 
the  contemporary  world  as  it  unjustly 
exists  and  for  helping  to  reshape  it  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel.  08 
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along  and  popularity.  Somewhat  surprisingly. 
_  ilar  caricatures,  most  wacch  less  than,  five  hours 
of  {derision  a  week  and  do  not  play  video  games  at  alL 
P_irr.tr  tr.ey  ;--tr.t  .  grta:  lea.     ::rr.i  vs:. \..:>:~. .'  vrtr. 
menis  ir.  1  "s'orcng  :or  pay.  perr.a:.*.  to  tr.i  ierr.rr.er.":  or 
other  prcorsuks.  As  seniors  in  high  school-  the  majority 
spent  no  more  than  fiVe  horns  a  week  on  homework  and 
less  than  an  hoar  a  week  reading  for  pleasure. 

Taken  at  face  value-  these  results  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  entering  students  at  Catholic  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  generally  talented,  privileged,  confident, 
healthy-  and  wwtMk*  class-  middle  of  the  road  and  middle- 
rro-v  i  :-,.oser  eismmarior:  or  tr.i  lit.  .-.o-v.--er.-ir.  =u_"_"i-r.-. 
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percent  feel  depressed  regularly,  and  half  as  many  take  a 
prescribed  anti-depressant,  while  many  more  feel  over- 
whelmed or  depressed  at  least  "occasionally."  Notably, 
women  acknowledge  feeling  more  stress  than  men:  41 
percent  of  female  students  but  only  2 1  percent  of  male 
students  frequently  feel  overwhelmed,  and  more  women 
than  men  often  feel  depressed. 

Not  surprisingly,  a  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
CIRP  survey  acknowledge  drinking  alcohol  at  least  "occa- 
sionally" within  the  last  year.  However,  the  meaning  of 
"occasional  use"  must  be  seen  in  light  of  a  recent  report 
by  the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health.  Nearly  two 
thirds  of  the  college  students  under  the  age  of  21  who 
were  surveyed  had  consumed  alcohol  within  the  last  30 
days,  and  of  those  who  had,  42  percent  "binged"  by  hav- 
ing five  or  more  drinks  on  a  given  occasion.  Indeed,  the 
report  suggests  that  there  is  a  growing  polarity  on  college 
campuses  with  regard  to  drinking,  as  both  the  percentage 
of  those  who  abstain  and  the  percentage  of  those  who 
binge  are  increasing,  while  the  percentage  of  those  who 
drink  socially  and  non-abusively  is  decreasing. 

When  students  at  Catholic  colleges  and  universities 
are  measured  against  national  trends  for  freshmen  in  these 
areas,  they  differ  more  by  degree  than  direction.  The 
authors  of  the  CIRP  note  record-high  levels  of  academic 


self-confidence  among  students  nationally  coupled  w 
increasing  levels  of  academic  and  civic  disengagements! 
point  out  that  the  percentage  of  students  who  feel  <« 
whelmed  has  been  increasing  steadily  for  the  last  1 5  ym 
Thus,  although  .students  at  Catholic  colleges  and  unhi| 
ties  may  be  more  self-confident  than  their  peers  ■ 
where,  and  although  their  reported  rates  of  feeling  <r& 
whelmed  and  using  alcohol  are  higher  than  for  studi 
nationally,  they  are — like  freshmen  in  general — caB 
between  potentially  unrealistic  estimations  of  themsf| 
and  the  not  infrequently  difficult  realities  of  college. 

The  religious  portrait  that  emerges  is  equally  || 
plex.  We  might  be  heartened  to  learn  that  89  pefll 
attend  church  at  least  occasionally,  27  percent  discussjl 
gion  on  a  frequent  basis,  73  percent  pray  and/or  meet! 
weekly,  and  45  percent  regard  the  integration  of  spirfl 
ity  into  their  lives  as  "essential"  or  "very  important.!! 
overwhelming  majority  perform  volunteer  work,  btS 
that  racism  is  still  a  major  problem,  think  the  governB 
should  do  more  to  control  the  sale  of  handguns,  ar|| 
not  believe  that  a  man  is  entitled  to  have  sex  wl 
woman.  At  the  same  time,  very  few  students  conB 
priesthood  (0.2  percent)  or  religious  life  (0.1  perc« 
likely  career,  and  only  15  percent  indicate  thaBi 
Catholic  identity  of  the  institution  was  a  very  imp« 


tomorrow 's  leaders 


are  on  college  campuses  today 

Shouldn't  Catholic  values 
be  part  of  their  experience? 

This  year  nearly  5  million  Catholic  college  students  (500,000  on 
Catholic  campuses,  4.5  million  on  non-Catholic  campuses)  will 
prepare  for  leadership  in  the  Church,  professions  and  society.  They 
will  make  important  decisions  during  their  lifetimes  that  will  affect 
how  millions  of  us  live. 

Catholic  campus  ministers  can  help  these  bright  young  people 
incorporate  our  Catholic  heritage  and  values  into  all  aspects  of  their 
lives  by  guiding  them  as  they  grow  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Catholic 
faith,  celebrate  the  sacraments,  deepen  their  relationship  with  God 
and  serve  others. 

Both  the  Church  and  society  benefit  from  campus  ministry  ! 

The  Catholic  Campus  Ministry  Association  (CCMA)  salutes  the 
1,700  Catholic  campus  ministers  who  carry  out  the  Church's  mission 
to  the  nation's  Catholic  and  non-Catholic  colleges  and  universities. 
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r  in  their  decision  to  enroll.  Likewise,  46  percent 
ve  that  abortion  should  be  legal,  and  a  substantial 
rity  believe  in  the  death  penalty.  They  also  believe 
iduals  are  relatively  powerless  to  bring  about  social 
ge,  that  same-sex  couples  should  have  the  right  to 
y  and,  among  males,  that  sex  among  casual  acquain- 
s  is  morally  acceptable. 

/hat  the  results  of  the  CIRP  survey  suggest  is  that  the 
nt  generation  of  students  at  Catholic  colleges  and  uni- 
ties is  talented,  generous  and  privileged,  but  also 
;ed  and  sometimes  compromised.  Their  native  reli- 

inclinations  and  moral  sensibilities,  while  strong  and 
aing,  diverge  at  points  from  those  of  the  church.  An 
us  question  is  how  to  bring  these  students  into  fuller 
rmnion  with  the  church.  A  less  obvious  (but  not  on 
account  less  important)  question  is  what  students' 
;  capacities  may  suggest  to  Catholic  higher  education. 

psychology  of  religion  is  to  be  believed,  the  data  may 

to  a  conversion  already  underway,  a  conversion  that 
)e  unsuspected,  but  one  that  is  in  need  of  guidance  if  it 

esult  in  a  genuinely  Catholic  identification. 


a  ychology  of  Spiritual  Conversion 

11  [y  100  years  ago,  William  James  observed  that  college 
nts  and  adolescents  in  general  are  particularly  open 


to  religious  experience,  especially  to  a  kind  of  conversion 
that  is  less  about  a  change  in  denomination  than  about  a 
change  in  the  quality  and  depth  of  the  experience  of  the 
sacred.  Achieving  that,  this  "firmer  hold  on  religious  reali- 
ties" can  take  place  in  two  ways.  There  are  sudden  and 
dramatic  experiences  of  conversion  in  which  God  breaks 
in  on  and  seizes  hold  of  ordinary  consciousness,  and  there 
are  conversions  that  proceed  from  the  slow,  incremental 
progress  of  faith.  And  while  some  conversions  effect  the 
healing  of  a  "sick"  or  divided  soul,  others  confirm  and 
extend  an  innate  "health"  and  optimism.  Often  following 
upon  a  period  of  stress  in  the  life  of  an  adolescent,  such 
conversions  owe  less  to  the  specifics  of  denomination  and 
creed  than  to  what  James  called  "the  passage  from  the 
child's  small  universe  to  the  wider  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  of  maturity"  and  what  we  might  term  the  press  of  psy- 
chological development.  Thus,  whether  sudden  and  dra- 
matic or  slow  and  progressive,  a  changed  relationship  to 
God  and  the  sacred,  and  a  changed  sense  of  self,  go  hand 
in  hand. 

Contemporary  research  largely  confirms  James's 
observations.  In  their  1998  study  of  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  nondenominational  Christian  college  students  at  a 
state  university,  Brian  Zinnbauer  and  Kenneth  Pargament 
found  that  among  students  who  considered  themselves 
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religious  and  who  had  not  changed  denomination,  61  per- 
cent reported  becoming  more  religious  in  college  as  a 
result  of  a  changed  experience  of  God  and  the  sacred, 
something  Zinnbauer  and  Pargament  termed  "spiritual 
conversion."  As  James  predicted,  two  forms  of  this  conver- 
sion were  evident.  Both  those  who  underwent  sudden  and 
dramatic  conversions  and  those  whose  religious  faith  and 
practice  deepened  more  gradually  over  time  were  more 
likely  to  have  experienced  emotional  stress  than  those 
whose  religious  experience  remained  unchanged.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  students  who  experienced  either  form 
of  conversion  were  more  likely  than  students  who  experi- 
enced neither  to  score  higher  on  measures  of  self-esteem 
and  a  sense  of  the  self  as  coherent  and  integrated.  Consid- 
ered, then,  as  a  process  leading  to  a  deeper  experience  of 
God  and  the  sacred,  conversion  is  surprisingly  common 
among  college  students.  It  is  equally  effective  in  either 
guise  that  it  assumes  and  psychologically  distinguishes 
those  who  undergo  it  from  those  whose  religious  faith  and 
experience  remain  unchanged. 

The  results  of  the  CIRP  survey  suggest  the  relevance  of 
this  notion  of  spiritual  conversion  for  students  at  Catholic 
colleges  and  universities,  as  well  as  for  students  in  general. 
Many  of  our  students,  like  those  studied  by  James  and  by 
Zinnbauer  and  Pargament,  experience  considerable  emo- 


tional stress  and  are  religiously  inclined.  They  are  tin 
fore  ripe  for  a  deepened  and  more  intimate  experiem  j 
God  and,  in  its  wake,  a  transformed  sense  of  self.  Y§ 
James  suggested  and  as  can  be  inferred  from  the  resuf'1 
the  CIRP  survey,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  this  conveij 
will  take  place  within  the  ambit  of  the  church.  The  <1 
lenge,  therefore,  is  to  baptize  this  conversion  wii 
Catholic  sensibility  not  from  a  misguided  sense  of  denl 
nationalism,  but  from  the  conviction  that  students'  rm 
capacity  and  need  for  spiritual  conversion  can  be  serv^l 
the  grace  embodied  in  the  church.  To  do  so,  we  m 
attend  closely  to  students'  desire  for  a  deeper  experienl 
God  and  to  a  broadly  conceived  notion  of  the  sacramei! 

The  Sacramental  Context 

Lewis  Rambo,  a  professor  of  psychology  and  religion  i 
the  Graduate  Theological  Union  in  Berkeley,  has  stu( 
the  literature  and  research  on  conversion.  He  argues  1 
conversion  is  the  result  of  seven  interactive  elements. ' 
Conversions  1)  take  place  within  a  given  personal  and) 
social  context,  including  the  symbolic;  2)  are  catalyzed 
a  crisis,  which  can  assume  many  guises;  3)  involve  an 
active  search  or  quest  for  an  answer,  provided  the  pot 
tial  convert  is  intellectually,  emotionally  and  religious) 
ready;  and  4)  are  mediated  by  an  encounter  with  an  ac 
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\  :or  a  particular  resolution,  whose  strategy  and  meth- 
I  iust  match  the  needs  of  the  potential  convert.  Con- 
a  }ns  also  require  5)  interaction  with  the  community 
'j  th  and  result  in  both  6)  a  commitment  to  the  new 
ii  in  the  form  of  experienced  surrender  to  it  and  7)  sig- 
t  nt  personal  consequences  through  the  exercise  of  it. 
j  Ithough  all  seven  elements  are  necessary  for  conver- 
i  to  take  hold,  Rambo  maintains  that  in  any  given 
|  ice  one  or  another  may  prove  decisive.  For  students 
j  tholic  colleges  and  universities,  the  decisive  element 
jj  De  the  context  in  which  their  conversions  take  place, 
a  text  that  is  symbolic  as  well  as  personal  and  social, 
ij  hat  necessarily  invokes  the  sacramental. 

he  sacraments  of  the  church  (its  rites,  rituals  and 
iij  y)  and  a  distinctively  Catholic  culture  (art,  music, 
i|  ;s  and  icons,  the  language  of  faith  and  the  history  of 
a  I  offer  not  only  a  context  in  which  conversion  can 
y  jlace,  but  the  experience  of  God  and  the  sacred  that 
i  he  heart  of  that  conversion.  The  sacramental  experi- 
w  shapes  the  interpretive  frame  of  reference  for  a  stu- 
tj ;  ongoing  conversion  in  ways  both  conscious  and 
M  md  informs  every  other  element  of  the  process.  It 
a  :rs,  for  example,  whether  a  student  introduced  to 
e  tation  in  a  class  on  Asian  religions  has  access  to 
□  1  space  and  silence  on  campus  in  which  to  pray.  It 


matters  whether  a  student  anxious  for  a  friend's  well- 
being  can  light  a  candle,  or  that  a  nascent  poet  has  been 
formed  by  the  language  of  confession  and  mercy.  It  also 
matters  that  discussions  about  race,  gender  and  diversity, 
about  investments  and  endowments,  and  about  athletics 
or  research  not  be  limited  to  the  argot  of  utility  but 
embody  consideration  of  the  good  and  virtuous,  the  for- 
mation of  persons  as  moral  agents  and  the  Gospel  imper- 
atives of  faith  and  justice. 

In  each  instance,  the  absence  of  a  sacramental  con- 
text— the  actual  space,  wax  and  flame,  words  and 
Gospel — renders  the  intimation  of  the  sacred  liable  to 
alternate  identifications  or,  worse  still,  to  the  evanescence 
of  mood,  fashion  and  politics.  By  contrast,  when  a  deep- 
ened experience  of  God  occurs  within  a  sacramental  con- 
text, it  becomes  difficult  to  maintain  the  common  dis- 
junction between  the  spiritual  and  the  religious,  as  the 
God  who  is  found  is  the  same  God  who  is  manifest  in  the 
space,  wax,  flame,  words  and  Gospel. 

Drawing  attention  to  the  sacramental  dimension  does 
not  suggest  that  the  other  elements  of  conversion  that 
Rambo  delineates  are  secondary,  nor  that  the  academy 
should  substitute  for  the  parish.  But  it  is  particularly 
salient  to  students  and  their  experience  if  their  conver- 
sions are  to  result  in  a  genuinely  Catholic  self-under- 
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standing.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  important  that  the 
sacramental  truly  be  such  and  serve  the  students'  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  God.  The  provision  of  the 
external  trappings  of  Catholic  ritual  and  piety  in  the 
absence  of  a  genuine  community  of  faith,  or  the  subversion 
of  sacramental  sensibilities  to  a  proselytizing  agenda,  will 
fail  both  church  and  academy  and  fail  to  meet  students' 
needs.  It  will  also  betray  the  promise  of  sacramental  grace. 

What  James  noted,  and  what  Zinnbauer  and  Parga- 
ment  document,  is  something  to  which  anyone  acquainted 
with  college  students  can  attest.  Implicit  in  the  questions 
they  ask,  the  struggles  they  endure  and  the  challenges  to 
convention  that  they  mount  is  a  search  for  both  a  creed  to 
live  by  and  a  self  to  inhabit.  In  helping  to  bring  a  sacra- 
mental context  to  bear  on  the  search  for  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  God,  Catholic  higher  education  not 
only  provides  the  means  by  which  they  might  find  God, 
but  also  mirrors  the  effects  of  what  they  find.  For  at  the 
heart  of  the  Catholic  and  sacramental  vision  of  reality  is  the 
Incarnation,  that  knitting  together  of  the  disparate  and 
divided  in  a  unity  that  heals  and  redeems.  And  is  this  not 
what  a  student's  search  and  discovery  of  God  is  meant  to 
entail:  a  healing  of  what  may  be  divided,  the  joining  of  the 
disparate,  and  so  the  union  of  faith  and  reason,  mind  and 
heart,  God  and  the  self?  W 
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T  THE  U.S.  CATHOLIC  BISHOPS  MEETING  in 

November  2000,  Archbishop  Daniel  Pilarczyk  of 
Cincinnati  reported  on  the  progress  made  by  the 
committee  he  chairs  to  draft  guidelines  concern- 
he  academic  mandatum  in  Catholic  universities.  The 
Dishop  committee  has  been  assisted  by  four  consultants 
inted  by  the  chairman  from  among  canonists,  theolo- 
;  and  university  presidents  nominated  by  their  respec- 
issociations.  One  of  them,  Professor  Daniel  Finn,  chair 
e  Catholic  Theological  Society  of  America's  committee 
us  matter,  also  addressed  the  assembled  bishops. 
Tie  draft  guidelines  represent  some  unfinished  business 
e  wake  of  the  bishops'  223-to-31  approval  in  Novem- 
1999  of  The  Application  of  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae/or  the 
ed  States.  The  Application  provided  that  after  its 
Dval,  "a  detailed  procedure  will  be  developed  oudining 
irocess  of  requesting  and  granting  (or  withdrawing)  the 
latum"  (Particular  Norms,  Art.  4.4.e.iv).  The  U.S. 
cation  received  the  required  recognitio  from  the  Vatican's 
negation  for  Bishops  in  May  2000  and  was  promulgat- 
ljune  by  the  N.C.C.B.  president,  Bishop  Joseph 
:nza,  who  then  appointed  the  Pilarczyk  ad  hoc  commit- 
eij  n  the  mandatum. 

I'  ver  since  the  term  was  first  used  two  decades  ago  in 
n|  ontext  of  the  teaching  of  theology,  the  mandatum  has 
IB  a  neuralgic  issue  for  theologians  and  university  leaders. 
«i  >n  812  of  the  1983  Code  of  Canon  Law  provides  as  fol- 

M  S  J.  CONN,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  canon  law  at  the  Pontifi- 
£|  regorian  University  in  Rome. 


he  Academic 
Mandatum 

Another  Step  Toward 
Implementation 

BY  JAMES  J.  CONN 


Bishop  Ignatius  Catanello  and  Bishop  Gerald  Barbarito  look  over  docu- 
ments concerning  the  mandatum  to  teach  as  a  Catholic  theologian  during 
the  U.S.  bishops'  meeting  in  Washington  on  Nov.  15,  2000. 


lows:  "Those  who  teach  theological  disciplines  in  any  insti- 
tutes of  higher  studies  whatsoever  must  have  a  mandate 
from  the  competent  ecclesiastical  authority."  On  this  sub- 
ject the  1917  code  in  one  respect  was  more  restrictive  and 
in  another  left  greater  discretion  to  the  local  bishop.  The 
former  code  treated  Catholic  universities  in  the  same  con- 
text as  that  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  gave  to 
local  ordinaries,  in  Canon  1381,  3,  the  right  (but  not  the 
obligation)  of  approving  teachers  of  religion  and,  for  rea- 
sons of  religion  and  morals,  requiring  that  they  be  removed. 

Catholic  universities  are  acknowledged  by  the  1983 
code  to  be  different  from  schools  and  from  ecclesiastical 
universities  and  faculties.  Separate  chapters  of  the  code 
treat  each  of  the  three  categories  of  educational  institution. 
The  quality  distinguishing  Catholic  universities  from 
schools  is  the  autonomy  of  higher  education.  Universitv 
statutes,  for  example,  determine  how  professors  are 
appointed  (Canon  810,  1),  but  the  local  ordinary  has  the 
right  to  appoint  or  approve  religion  teachers  in  lower-level 
schools  (Canon  805). 

Ecclesiastical  faculties  are  rare  in  the  United  States. 
The  degrees  they  grant  are  a  prerequisite  for  holding  cer- 
tain church  offices.  Because  they  teach  in  the  church's 
name,  their  professors  must  have  a  canonical  mission  from 
the  ecclesiastical  chancellor  of  the  institution.  Earlier  drafts 
of  the  1983  code  required  this  same  missio  canonica  of  theol- 
ogy teachers  in  what  they  referred  to  as  "Catholic"  (not 
ecclesiastical)  universities,  but  the  revision  commission 
thought  "mandate"  a  better  term  in  this  context  and  used  it 
in  the  canon's  final  version.  The  meaning  of  "mandate"  in 
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Canon  812,  however,  appears  different  from  its  denotation 
elsewhere  in  the  code.  In  other  contexts,  the  one  with  a 
mandate  acts  as  the  delegate  of  the  one  who  granted  it.  The 
Second  Vatican  Council's  "Decree  on  the  Laity"  (No.  24), 
however,  makes  a  distinction  between  mission  and  mandate 
that  may  be  relevant  here:  lay  holders  of  a  mission  may  ful- 
fill certain  pastoral  functions  that  are  proper  to  the  hierar- 
chy, while  through  a  mandate  the  hierarchy  associates  itself 
with  actions  that  lay  persons  can  perform  in  their  own 
name. 
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Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae,  John  Paul  II's  1990  apostolic  cons 
tion  on  Catholic  universities,  mentioned  the  mandate  on 
passing:  "Catholic  theologians,  aware  that  they  fulfill  a  n 
date  received  from  the  Church,  are  to  be  faithful  to 
Magisterium  of  the  Church  as  the  authentic  interprete- 
Sacred  Scripture  and  Sacred  Tradition"  (General  Noj 
Art.  4,  3).  Charged  by  the  Congregation  of  Catholic  Ed 
tion  to  include  particular  norms  concerning  the  mandate 
N.C.C.B.  subcommittee  of  four  canonist-bishops  draftee 
U.S.  Application.  They  studied  available  commentary 
Canon  812  and  combined  it  with  t 
own  ingenuity  to  interpret  what 
preferred  to  call  by  its  Latin  na 
mandatum.  Their  text  passed  mi 
with  three  Vatican  congregations  I 
provided  the  basis  for  the  guide 
drafted  by  the  Pilarczyk  committe 

Here  are  the  guidelines'  hilji 
lights: 

•  The  title,  Guidelines  Conce 
the  Academic  Mandatum  in  Cat, 
Universities,  restricts  its  applicatio 
theology  teachers  in  Catholic  ins 
tions  of  higher  learning,  without  r 
ence  to  any  obligation  of  counterr|| 
in  other  institutions. 

•  The  guidelines  will  have 
force  of  law  only  when  they  repeca 
already  existing  norm.  They 
require  no  Vatican  review. 

•  They  restate  the  Applicat, 
understanding  of  the  mandatum 
professor  of  theological  disciplin 
acknowledged  by  church  authorim 
one  who  teaches  within  the  full  cffll 
munion  of  the  Catholic  Church  j| 
the  commitment  and  responsibili 
teach  authentic  Catholic  doctrine 
to  refrain  from  putting  fort 
Catholic  teaching  anything  contrai 
the  church's  magisterium. 

•  Since  canon  law  applies  on 
Catholics,  only  they  are  require 
have  a  mandatum. 

•  Occasional  lectures,  preac 
and  counseling  are  not  included  v 
in  the  scope  of  the  mandatum. 

•  Theological  disciplines  inc 
Sacred  Scripture;  dogmatic,  moral 
pastoral  theology;  canon  law;  liti 
and  church  history. 

•  The  mandatum  is  granted  b\ 
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;san  bishop  of  that  diocese  where  the  university  has  its 
•al  administrative  offices. 

A  mandatum  can  be  granted  in  response  to  a  teacher's 
ist  or  on  the  bishop's  initiative.  In  either  case,  the  theolo- 
must  declare  a  comrnitment  to  teach  in  full  communion. 

Teachers  hired  by  May  3,  2001,  are  to  have  a  manda- 
jyjune,  1,  2002.  Those  hired  later  are  to  obtain  it  with- 
2  academic  year  or  within  six  months  after  appointment, 
never  is  longer.  If  teachers  do  not  obtain  it  in  the  allot- 
ime,  the  bishop  should  notify  the  appropriate  university 

)rity.  (The  guidelines  do  not  say  how   

)ishop  would  know  who  is  actually 
ting  theological  disciplines.) 

A  theologian  with  a  mandatum  from 
bishop  may  teach  in  the  territory  of 
ler  bishop  unless  the  latter  determines 
•wise. 

Ecclesiastical  authority  should  pre- 
:,  until  the  contrary  is  proven,  that 
:  attesting  that  they  teach  in  full  corn- 
on  actually  do  so.  Once  all  the  condi- 

for  granting  the  mandatum  are  ful- 
,  the  teacher  has  a  right  to  receive  it 
the  authority  is  bound  in  justice  to 

it. 

A  bishop  who  withholds  or  withdraws 
ndatum  must  state  his  reasons  in  writ- 
nd  should  base  them  on  specific  and 
led  evidence  that  the  teacher  does  not 
the  conditions  required  for  the  man- 
fit. 

Several  points  are  made  concerning 
esolution  of  disputes  about  the  with- 
ing  or  withdrawal  of  the  mandatum: 
nical  counsel  for  both  parties  is  impor- 
there  should  be  personal  contact 
een  the  bishop  and  the  teacher;  the 
ess  outlined  in  the  1989  N.C.C.B. 
ment  Doctrinal  Responsibilities,  should 
llowed;  informal  means  of  resolving 
ites  are  preferable;  the  aggrieved  party 
lave  formal  canonical  recourse  to  the 
See. 

The  guidelines  will  be  reviewed  after 
'ears. 

munion  and  Due  Process 

bishops'  floor  discussion  of  the  draft 
sd  over  several  topics.  Among  them 
questions  about  full  communion,  due 
;ss  and  the  consequences  of  a  theolo- 
teaching  without  a  mandatum.  In  his 


address  to  the  assembly,  Professor  Finn  had  observed  that 
the  phrase  "a  teacher  within  the  full  communion  of  the 
Catholic  Church"  was  "a  recent  invention  and  fraught  with 
ambiguity."  One  bishop  asked  whether  it  simply  meant  that 
the  teacher  was  not  excommunicated.  The  text  of  the  Appli- 
cation, repeated  in  the  guidelines,  seems  to  identify  "teaching 
in  full  communion"  with  "the  commitment  and  responsibili- 
ty to  teach  authentic  Catholic  doctrine  and  to  refrain  from 
putting  forth  as  Catholic  teaching  anything  contrary  to  the 
Church's  magisterium."  Finn  and  the  C.T.S.A.  are  con- 
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cerned  that  a  local  bishop  has  "unspecified  discretion"  in 
determining  a  teaching  that  disqualifies  a  theologian  from 
teaching  in  fiill  communion. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  what  constitutes  due  pro- 
cess and  where  due  process  begins.  What  credence  should 
be  given  to  reports  a  bishop  receives  from  various  sources 
about  a  theologians  teaching,  and  what  right  does  a  teacher 
have,  even  before  a  bishop  makes  a  decision  to  withhold  a 
mandatum,  to  know  the  bishop's  sources  and  the  details  of 
those  reports?  While  the  guidelines  are  slender  in  such 
detail,  their  presumption  in  favor  of  the  theologian  seems 
clear.  The  church's  law,  moreover,  is  always  to  be  applied 
according  to  the  principles  of  natural  equity,  which  assure 
persons  the  right  to  know  the  charges  against  them,  to  know 
their  accusers  and  to  mount  a  defense. 

Perhaps  the  most  perplexing  question  to  some  bishops 
had  to  do  with  the  mandatum's  enforceability.  What  are  the 
institutional  consequences  of  a  teacher  not  requesting  or  not 
accepting  a  mandatum,  of  requesting  one  and  having  it 
denied  or  of  having  one  and  having  it  withdrawn?  Can 
employment  be  denied  or  terminated?  The  Application  and 
the  guidelines,  as  well  as  Archbishop  Pilarczyk's  responses  to 
questions  from  the  floor,  consistendy  maintain  that  the  obli- 
gation of  having  the  mandatum  is  the  teacher's  and  not  the 
institution's  and  that  any  consequence  with  respect  to 
employment  should  be  stipulated  in  institutional  statutes  and 
contracts.  The  guidelines  state  simply  that  if  a  teacher  does 
not  have  a  needed  mandate,  the  bishop  is  to  inform  the  uni- 
versity. The  Application  provides  that  "[i]f  a  particular  profes- 
sor lacks  a  mandatum  and  continues  to  teach  a  theological 
discipline,  the  university  must  determine  what  further  action 
may  be  taken  in  accordance  with  its  own  mission  and 
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statutes"  (Particular  Norms,  Art.  4.4.e.ii,  footnote  41). 
extent  to  which  the  norms  of  the  Application  must  be  refit] 
ed  in  institutional  statutes  varies  with  the  land  of  Cath 
university.  Diocesan  universities,  for  example,  must  me< 
higher  standard  than  other  Catholic  universities.  The  la 
are  "as  much  as  possible"  to  "conform  their  existing  statu 
to  the  Application  (Art.  1.2.b).  To  the  extent  that  the  unive 
ty  has  no  statutory  provision  about  a  theologian  teach 
without  a  mandatum,  what  remedies  does  a  bishop  have? 

Canon  392,  §1,  provides  that  each  diocesan  bish 
"[s]ince  he  must  protect  the  unity  of  the  unive 
Church... is  bound  to  promote  the  common  discipline  of 
whole  Church  and  therefore  to  urge  the  observance  o: 
ecclesiastical  laws."  Yet  we  know  that  there  are  many  can 
ical  obligations  of  Catholics  that  bishops  take  no  spec 
role  in  enforcing,  for  example,  Sunday  Mass  attendano 
marriage  before  a  sacred  minister.  They  leave  such  mat 
to  the  moral  conscience  of  Catholics.  Is  the  manda 
somehow  different?  Perhaps  it  is,  especially  since  : 
intended  to  serve  the  good  of  the  faithful  at  large.  If  a 
ologian  teaches  without  a  mandatum,  a  bishop,  as  one  s 
gested  from  the  floor,  could  make  this  fact  publicly  km 
and  allow  the  faithful  to  make  their  own  judgments  at 
the  teacher  or  the  university.  In  the  unlikely  event  that! 
bishop  decides  to  resort  to  canonical  measures,  he  ccl 
issue  a  precept  urging  that  the  law  be  observed  (Canon:! 
and  1319),  though  the  law  itself  warns  that  such  acil 
should  be  taken  only  with  the  greatest  caution  (Ca 
1317-18).  In  the  even  more  unlikely  event  that 
widespread  violation  of  the  mandatum  obligation  was  pai 
a  larger  pattern  of  an  institution's  abdication  of  its  Cathl 
character,  the  bishop  could  take  steps  to  have  its  Ca 

  designation  removed  (Veritatis  Splei1 

No.  116). 

Extreme  measures  can  be  obviate< 
mutual  understanding,  trust  and  co: 
ued  conversation.  Accordingly,  the  P 
czyk  committee  has  urged  the  bishopl 
discuss  the  draft  guidelines  with  the 
gians  and  university  leaders  at  h 
Also  planned  is  a  meeting  this  sp 
intended  especially  for  those  bisrj 
with  universities  in  their  dioceses  to 
suit  with  members  of  the  committee 
experts  in  theology,  canon  law,  Amer 
law  and  university  administration, 
consultation  can  give  practical  assist^ 
to  the  bishops  involved  and  perhaps  yl 
further  refinement  before  the  guideit 
are  submitted  to  the  bishops  for  a  vo  j 
their  June  2001  meeting.  The  Applia 
takes  effect  on  Mav  3,  2001. 
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i  ED  FURLOW 

1ST    -V*HEN  I  WAS  ABOUT  SIX 
I  ^   /  years  old,  my  dad  took  me 
;  '  ^/     to  Alamitos  bay  for  a  day  of 
f      sailing  with  an  old  shipyard 
i«  r.  As  we  came  about  on  the  last  tack 
>roach  the  float  in  front  of  his  house, 
id's  friend  suggested  that  I  go  over- 
,  and  he  would  throw  the  mooring 
p  to  the  beach.  I  had  to  confess  to 
aat  I  did  not  know  how  to  swim,  to 
i  my  dad  replied,  "Well,  this  is  as 
a  time  as  ever  to  learn,"  and  with  that 
:  j  ;hed  me  over  the  oide. 
5  the  years  passed,  I  became  aware 

I  jrlow,  a  general  contractor  by  pro- 
b  n,  participates  in  several  ministries 
parish  community  in  Long  Beach, 
I  including  confirmation  and  marriage 
e  'ation  classes. 


of  my  dad's  impul- 
sive nature;  but 
that  day  I  was 
unprepared.  I  sank 
alongside  the 
dinghy  like  a  rock, 
the  water  being 
much  deeper  than 
Dad  thought. 
When  I  finally  surfaced,  gasping  for  air 
and  floundering  about,  I  saw  Dad  stand- 
ing in  the  boat  as  he  tossed  me  a  lifeline.  I 
grabbed  on  hard,  and  in  one  quick 
motion  I  was  plopped  back  on  board, 
none  the  worse  for  wear.  I  look  on  it  now 
as  a  rite  of  initiation,  a  coming  of  age  for 
all  boys  who  live  by  the  water.  Like  all 
rites,  this  one  had  a  powerful  message: 
always  know  how  deep  the  water  is  before 
you  get  wet. 


Four  years  ago  my  daughter,  Jen, 
asked  me  to  teach  confirmation  classes  tO( 
teenagers.  I  paused  to  consider  what  I  ', 
would  be  getting  into  and  how  deep  the. 
water  would  be.  I  had  tried  to  teach | 
CCD.  when  I  was  in  high  school  and  was : 
a  dismal  failure,  hi  the  corner  of  my  eye ! 
was  that  blinking  red  light,  the  "you  are ; 
going  to  drown"  warning  light.  But  Jen  i 
was  enthusiastic,  and  they  did  need  some- , 
one  else,  so  I  threw  better  sense  to  the  ■ 
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wind  and  took  the  plunge.  After  all,  I  had 
raised  three  children,  been  a  Scout  leader 
and  coached  kids'  sports  teams.  How 
tough  could  this  be? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you,  it  was  an  E- 
coupon  ride  straight  into  "Confirmation 
Hell."  The  class  was  full  of  angry,  sullen 
teenagers  delivered  to  the  school  door 
virtually  at  gunpoint  by  anxious  parents. 
They  had  no  sense  of  why  they  were 
there,  and  the  parents  had  no  clear 
notion  of  why  they  sent  them.  Everyone 


was  trapped  in  a  traditional  Catholic  ideal 
of  what  ought  to  be,  looking  to  get  their 
child's  sacrament  ticket  punched  in  the 
"confirmation"  column. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  textbook 
must  have  been  written  by  someone 
chipped  out  of  an  iceberg.  It  was  stodgy, 
linear,  dogmatic  and  traditional.  Perhaps 
it  played  well  in  the  "corn-belt,"  but  for  a 
bunch  of  California  kids  it  was  a  loser.  I 
hated  to  come  to  class  to  teach  it  and  the 
kids  hated  to  come  and  listen  to  it.  We 
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were  in  water  over  our  heads,  holdir  a 
to  an  anvil. 

As  the  year  ground  on,  I  starMi 
read  whatever  I  could  lay  my  hands  oify 
addressed  the  issues.  I  found  no  la:ij 
materials  or  opinions  in  magazine:m| 
periodicals.  Everyone  seemed  to  be  tarn 
about  how  to  teach  young  people,  espal 
ly  this  new  generation.  All  of  these  (ft 
were  educated,  with  letters  behind  m 
names  to  reinforce  their  credenjji 
Priests,  theologians,  psychologists,  el 
tors  and  nuns — all  weighed  in  on  the  I 
I  was  impressed  by  the  sheer  weigB 
their  thinking  regarding  teaching  relji 
to  teenagers.  At  the  same  time,  thovli 
wondered,  "If  these  people  are  so  bfl 
and  so  certain,  how  is  it  that  we  are  lH 
the  game?" 

I  found  it  odd  that  everywhll 
looked,  the  issue  was  tinged  with  a  seii(| 
gallows  humor.  "Confirm  them  anql 
will  never  see  them  again!...  ConfirmB 
may  be  the  last  religious  experience™ 
have  before  they  are  married!...  Too  ifl 
MTV  and  too  modern,  they  will  i9j 
understand  the  Sacred  Truths!"  Onefl 
cle  even  told  a  humorous  ditty  aboutra 
pastors  trying  to  get  rid  of  bats  in  belli! 
ers.  The  successful  one  confirmed  thriaj 
and  never  saw  them  again.  How  oddjjl 
how  funny — unless  they  are  talking  M 
your  children. 

I  am  just  an  average  guy  who  worin 
a  living,  has  raised  a  family  and  is  intijM 
ed  in  my  parish  community.  I  am  ofl 
the  unwashed  masses  who  teach  relioisi 
education  in  America  today.  I  bring  m 
things  to  the  table — my  years  of  e>m 
ence,  my  personal  faith,  a  Jesuit  educjio 
and  an  overactive  imagination.  Nevtm 
less,  in  the  minds  of  the  theological  :psi 
ratchiks  who  live  in  the  gearbox  cm 
church,  I  am  one  of  "those"  people:  am 
professional,  who  by  definition  cannoifflj 
sibly  have  a  grasp  of  the  issues  andiet 
complexity. 

Article  after  article  seems  to  affin  tri 
idea  that  laypersons  will  teach  a  watjB 
down  faith.  They  will  teach  a  "feel  {■] 
version  of  religion  where  Jesus  is  m 
"buddy."  They  will  teach  .1  "personal;!; 
tionship  with  Jesus"  kind  of  CatholiS] 
that  has  no  depth,  detail  or  guilt.  W<*H 
quite  possibly,  do  more  harm  than  kx1 
Only  one  thing  bothered  me:  these  p>W 
who  wrote  were  not  around  when  thbaj 
rang.  I  was  the  one  standing  in  front  <  tra 
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it  Jesus 

'sus:  The  Scandalous  Gospel  of  John 

:  exactly  is  "Just  Jesus?"  First  of  all,  it  is  an  imaginative  harmonization 
■  Gospels,  narrated  by  John  of  Patmos.  Stones  from  the  Gospel  are 
■n  up  into  3-4  page  chapters  that  include  fast-paced  dialog,  narration 
John  of  Patmos,  and  a  few  paragraphs  that  relate  current  biblical 
irship  on  the  passages  referenced  in  the  dialog.  Although  the  Vigils 
taken  liberties  with  characterization  and  dialog,  it  is  all  in  the  purpose 
renting  a  fully-fleshed  Gospel  that  expresses  the  deep  message  of 
in  liberation  and  u:ter  faith  in  God. 

Jesus"  is  far-removed  from  the  ready-made,  Sunday-school  portrait  of 
and  his  disciples  that  so  many  of  us  grew  up  with.  Rather,  "Just 
'  presents  them  as  poor  peasants  in  the  grip  of  something  that  is  much 
r  than  themselves — something  they  believe  passionately  about,  even 
;h  they  can't  always  express  "it."  The  overarching  theme  of  the  series 
radical,  earth-shattering,  truly  scandalous,  message  of  Jesus. 

eople  Starving  for  Love         The  Passion  Book 
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the  Last  Supper  from 
the  point  of  view  of  two 
characters  from  Luke's 
Gospel.  Grey,  a  popular 
UK  author,  imagines 
what  it  would  have  been 
like  if  Martha  anil  Mary 
had  been  with  Jesus 
during  his  final  hours. 
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A  family  therapist  and 
former  Greek  Orthodox 
priest  takes  readers  on 
a  journey  through  steps 
to  restoring  troubled 
relationships  First,  you 
must  surrender  yourself 
to  the  goal  of  reconcilia- 
tion; second,  you  must 
dispense  with  your 
anger  wisely;  third, 
you  need  to  forgive 
past  offenses;  finally,  you 
must  practice  good  com- 
munication in  order  to 
open  yourself  to  love. 

0-8245-1880-2 
$16.95  paperback 
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Finding  My  Way  Home 

Pathways  to  Life  and  the  Spirit 

This  is  a  collection  of  four  short  essays,  three  previ- 
ously published  by  Crossroad  and  here  revised,  that 
look  at  four  different  aspects  of  our  spiritual  life: 

The  Path  of  Waiting  ponders  the  spirituality  of 
waiting  and  what  'waiting'  means  in  the  context  of  our  spiritual 
lives.  He  presents  his  reflection  on  waiting  from  two  perspectives, 
namely,  the  waiting  tor  God  and  the  waiting  of  God. 

The  Path  of  Power  presents  a  theology  of  weakness.  It  explores  a 
power  that  oppresses,  alienates  and  destroys;  it  shows  how  that 
power  is  disarmed  through  powerlessness  and  then  it  proclaims  a 
true  power  that  liberates,  reconciles,  and  heals. 

The  Path  of  Peace  shares  the  aspect  of  peace  through  the  story 
of  Adam  with  whom  Nouwen  lived  at  the  L'Arche  Daybreak 
community  in  Toronto. 

The  Path  of  Life  and  Death  (never  before  published)  is  taken  from 
two  sources,  the  Eighth  National  Catholic  HIV/AIDS  Conference 
in  Chicago  in  July  1995,  and  an  interview  given  to  Crosspoint 
Magazine. 

0-8245-1888-8,  $18.95  hardcover 
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RICHARD  R.  GAILLARDETZ      RICHARD  ROHR 

Transforming 
Our  Days 

Spirituality  and  Liturgy  m 
a  Technological  Culture 

"( raillardetz. .  .[offers]  a 
practical  but  profound 
analysis  of  the  intersec- 
tion of  religious  thought 
and  practice  in  an  elec- 
tronic culture.  This 
hook,  along  with  some 
of"  his  other  work, 
enriches  an  emerging 
body  of  thought  identi- 
fied by  some  as  'commu- 
nication theology.'" 
— FRANCES  F<  >RDE 
PL.UDE,  \<  l< 

Topics  addressed  include: 

The  Technological 
Shape  of  our  Daily  Lite 

The  Life  of  Grace 

<  '<  immunal  Spirituality 

Liturgy  of  the  Church, 
Liturgy  of  the  World 

0-8245-1844-6 
$15.95,  paperback 

ROBERT  J.  WICKS 

Sharing 
Wisdom 

The  Prai  tical  Art  of 
diving  and  Receiving 
Mentoring 

"The  finest  detail  hand- 
book I  know  for. .  how 
to  deal  humanly  with  all 
manners  ( if  pe<  >ple."  — 
Walter  J.  Burghardt,  S.J. 
Sinning  Wisdom  offers  a 
simple  way  to  enhance 
your  natural  ability  to 
mentor  friends,  family 
and  co-workers. 

0-8245-1838-1 
$14.95,  paperback 


Everything 
Belongs 

The  Gift  of 
Contemplative  Prayer 

Using  parables,  koans, 
and  personal  experiences, 
Richard  Rohr  leads  us 
beyonil  the  techniques  of 
prayer  to  a  place  where 
we  can  receive  the  gift  of 
contemplation:  the  place 
where  (if  only  for  a 
mi  iment)  we  see  the 
world  in  God  clearly, 
and  know  that  every- 
thing belongs. 

0-8245-1652-4 
$14,95  paperback 

RICHARD  C,  SPARKS 

Contemporary 
Christian 
Morality 

Retil  Questions, 
Candid  Responses 

Ft.  Sparks,  a  leading 
authority  on  ethics, 
offers  one  hundred 
hi  mrst,  engaging 
answers  to  the  most 
frequently  asked  moral 
questions  facing 
Christians  today. 
From  gene-splicing  to 
Capitalism  and  the  law 
of  the  marketplace; 
from  the  debate  over 
moral  absolutes  to 
issues  in  sexual  morality, 
Sparks  comes  as  close  as 
you  can  get  to  explain- 
ing everything  y<  »U 
need  to  know  about 
<  luistian  ethics. 

0-8245-1578-1 
$13.95  paperback 


ROBERT  BARRON 

Heaven  in  Stone 
and  Glass 


Bring  this  boo\  on  your  next  Pilgrimage!  Barron 
begins  with  the  idea  that  the  great  cathedrals 
are  like  books  that  can  be  "read,"  and  brings 
these  buildings  to  life  through  the  symbolic 
imagination  of  the  medieval  mind.  Lovers  of  the  sacred,  mysJ 
space  created  by  Gothic  cathedrals  will  revel  in  the  spirit  in  j 
which  they  were  built.  Christians  interested  in  deepening  tht'j 
faith  will  find  much  nourishment  as  they  ponder  the  depth  ai 
faith  in  God  and  the  natural  order  of  things  which  is  carved  1 
the  very  stone  and  glass  of  these  incredible  edifices. 

0-8245-1863-2    $16.95  hardcover 


And  Now  I  See. . . 

A  Theology  of  Transformation 

Robert  Barron  has  written  a  beautiful 
treatise  on  the  theology  of  seeing.  Drawing 
on  Biblical,  ecclesiastical,  and  popular  images, 
Barron  shows  us  how  to  come  to  vision  and 
spiritual  renewal  through  Christ. 

0-8245-1753-9    $19,95  paperback 


Prayers  j„r  Priests 


Rev.  T.  Ronald  Hancy 


ROBERT  J.  HATER 

The  Search 
for  Meaning 

Myth  and  Mystery  in  the 
New  Millennium 

Any  time  is  a  good  time 
to  examine  the  meaning 
of  our  lives.  A  new  mil- 
lennium offers  a  special 
invitation.  This  book 
lays  bare  the  basic  blue- 
print of  our  timeless 
search.  Topics  include: 
God's  Beautiful  Garden, 
Nostalgia  for  Paradise, 
My  ths,  Meaning,  and 
Ritual  Activity. 

0-8245-1692-3 
$16,95  paperback 


REV.  T.  RONALD  H 
With  Illustrations  A 
Michael  O'Neill  AS 

Prayers  fl 
Priests 

"Lord  Jesus,  you  ll 
constantly  remincffl 
in  my  prayer  life  * 
to  be  hopeful  and! 
mistic  and  steadf  lil 
ministry  bv  livingM 
insight  that  'One  M 
another  reaps.'  Y< 
remind  me  that  am 
effective  work  is  I 
hope,  looking  alvjf* 
future  where  thejij 
your  love,  forgivtw 
reci  incihatii  in  am  ft 
mation  will  be  cc  ipb 
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0-8245-1816-0 
$14,95  hardcover 
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MODERN-DAY  CLASSIC! 
ISTOPHER  J.  KAUFFMAN 


triotism  and 
aternalism  in  the 
lights  of  Columbus: 

story  of  the  Fourth  Degree 


Patriotism  and 
Fraternalism 


KNIGHTS  OF 
COLUMBUS 


A  History  of  the 
Fourth  Degree 


Catholic  University  of  America  professor 
editor  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Historian  presents  a  rich  and 
orehensive  account  of  how  the  anti-Catholicism  of  the  early 
itieth  century  was  vigorously  countered  by  the  Knights  of 
mbus's  "Fourth  Degree." 

/ork  indispensable  for  understanding  modern  American 
otism.  It  demonstrates  clearly  that  'patriotism'  was  highly 
eable  and  that  there  were  many  ways  of  expressing  loyalty 
e  nation." — JOHN  BODNAR,  CHAIR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
ISTORY,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

iterful....  This  lively  history  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus' 
irth  Degree"  elegantly  weaves  cultural  and  ritual  theory 
the  rollicking  story  of  American  Catholicism's  most  vocal 
jrate  defenders  against  anti-Catholic  prejudice.  A  'must- 
for  students  of  American  Catholic  history  and  culture." 
\RK  S.  MASSA,  S.J.,  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  DIRECTOR 
•  HE  AMERICAN  STUDIES  PROGRAM,  FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

5-1885-3  $19.95 


HE  SERIES  "COMPANIONS  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT" 
D  J.  CASSIDY 

stians  and  Roman  Rule 


e  New  Testament 

pectwes 

New  Testament  scholar  gives  a  new  and 

'eading  of  the  struggle  between  the  early 

is  and  oppressive  Roman  authorities, 

I  the  influence  of  Augustus  and  Trajan  on 

Church,  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 

's  travels  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world 

33-5    $25.95  paperback 


CI  IRISTIAXN 

ROMAN  RULE 
IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT 


NEW  IN  HERDER  &  HERDE 
ANSELM  STOLZ 

The  Doctrine 
of  Spiritual 
Perfection 

This  classic  text, 
written  by  a  German 
Benedictine,  advances 
the  scholarship  of  mysti- 
cism by  approaching  the 
topic  from  a  theological 
perspective,  showing 
the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  elements 
of  mysticism.  With  an 
introduction  by  Stephen 
Fields,  S.J.,  Georgetown 
University. 

0-8245-1 887-X 
$24.95  paperback 


THE  WETHERSFIELD 
INSTITUTE 

Christian 
Marriage 

A  Historical  Study 

A  thoughtful  and  highly 
enjoyable  collection  of 
essays  exploring  the 
historical  development 
of  Christian  marriage. 
With  contributions  by 
historians,  theologians, 
and  literary  scholars, 
including  Glenn  Olsen 
(the  editor),  Francis 
Martin,  Teresa  Pierre, 
Robert  V.  Young, 
James  Hitchcock, 
and  John  Haas. 

0-8245-1886-1 
$24.95  paperback 


RS  MILESTONES  SERIES 
HENRI  DE  LUBAC 

Scripture  in 
the  Tradition 

(Formerly,  The  Sources 
of  Revelation) 

A  single-volume 
presentation  of  the  main 
themes  of  de  Lubac's 
monumental  study  of 
medieval  exegesis, 
showing  how  scriptural 
interpretation  is  part  of 
the  way  humans  come 
to  share  in  the  divine 
mystery.  With  an 
introduction  by  Peter 
Gasarella,  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

0-8245-1871-3 
$29.95  paperback 


NORMAN  TANNER,  S.J. 

The  Councils 
of  the  Church 

A  Short  History 

The  editor  of  the 
magisterial  Decrees 
of  the  Ecumenical 
Councils  provides  the 
best  overview  of  the 
councils  available  in 
English.  Tanner  covers 
the  history  of  conciliar 
teaching,  from  the  early 
and  medieval  councils 
to  the  Second  Vatican 
Gouncil,  showing  their 
abiding  importance  in 
the  life  of  the  church. 

0-8245-1904-3 
$19.95  paperback 
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Journey  To 
The  Center 


THOMAS  KEATING 
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NOW  IN  PAPERBACK! 
THOMAS  KEATING 

Journey  to 
the  Center 

A  Lenten  Passage 

With  grace,  wit  and 
compassion,  Keating 
pierces  the  psychological 
reality  that  is  implicit  in 
every  spiritual  struggle. 
Enlightened  by  his 
unique  insight  into  a 
Ciospel  story,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  witness  of  his 
deep  conviction,  the 
reader  of  this  unique 
book  will  find  daily  food 
for  the  Lenten  journey — 
and  the  courage  to  take 
the  next  step  in  faith. 

0-8245-1895-0 
$9.95  paperback 


RONALD  HANEY 

With  Illustrations  by 
Michael  O'Neill  McGrath 

Stations  of 
the  Cross 

The  Story  of  Goo's 
Compassion 

"Jesus,  help  me  by  the 
power  of  your  love  to  be 
more  caring  for  those  in 
my  immediate  circle  of 
family,  friends,  and  asso- 
ciates. Let  our  growing 
concern  combine  to 
bring  greater  love  into 
the  world.  May  your 
love,  and  that  of  your 
mother,  be  the  spark  of 
our  zeal  in  the  cause  <  it 
spreading  justice  and 
peace  throughout  the 
human  family." 
— FR(  )M  THE  B( )( )K 

0-8245-1769-5 
$14.95  hardcover 
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Easter  km  Kuittnus 


ROBERT  F.  MORNEAU 

From 

Resurrection 
to  Pentecost 

Easter-Season  Meditations 

Keyed  to  the  Gospels, 
each  meditation  includes 
a  brief  Gospel  reflection, 
a  poem  or  inspirational 
passage  from  a  beloved 
Christian  poet  such  as 
Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  Jessica  Powers, 
and  R.S.  Thomas,  and  a 
prayer  from  the  church's 
liturgy.  A  poet  himself. 
Bishop  Morneau's  medi- 
tations make  for  deep 
spiritual  reading. 

0-8245-1855-1 
$12.95  hardcover 


JOYCE  RUPP 

Your  Soril 
is  My  Sorl 

Hope  and  Strength; 
Times  of  Suffering 1 

"Anyone  who  hasp 
met  suffering  on  Jm 
er  level  has  been  t| 
with  Mary  when  m 
met  her  suffering  to 
his  path  to 
Calvary. . .  Anyon* 
has  ever  embrace* ! 
part  of  their  life  tljjli 
died  has  been  theim 
Mary  when  she  rtm 
the  dead  body  of  1» 
child  in  her  arms.I 
— ST.  ANTHONY 
MESSENGER 

0-8245-1566-8 
$14.95  paperback 
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1  ,  and  for  me,  it  was  sink  or  swim. 

Ne  had  confirmation  in  the  spring  of 
1  first  year,  and  I  watched  as  a  motley 
I    of  teenagers  trooped  into  church 

I  ;ed  as  if  they  were  going  to  a  Jimmy 
!  ett  concert.  They  stood  bored  and 
k  :hed  as  the  sacramental  oil  was  placed 

II  leir  foreheads.  It  was  a  no-brainer,  a 
n  event.  I  became  convinced  that  we 
c  1  do  better. 

Confirmation  should  be  a  landmark 
>  t,  a  special  day,  a  day  of  reflection, 
I  iwing  a  resource  to  be  used  the  rest  of 


one's  life.  It  is  a  rite  of  initiation,  an  experi- 
ence of  cognizance,  and  as  such  should  be 
something  to  remember.  On  that  particu- 
lar day  I  began  to  shape  a  vision  of  what 
confirmation  ought  to  be,  a  vision  that  it 
would  not  be  ordinary. 

Converting  the  vision  to  reality  begins 
with  knowing  something  about  the  target 
of  the  effort.  I  am  a  Boomer  who  has 
raised  a  houseful  of  Generation  Xers,  but  I 
was  now  looking  down  the  barrel  at  the 
Next  Generation,  and  they  were  looking 
back.  If  I  were  to  teach  them,  I  needed  to 


learn  something  about  them.  I  purchased  a 
copy  of  Tom  Beaudoin's  Virtual  Faith:  The 
breverent  Spiritual  Quest  of  Generation  X.  It 
offers  an  excellent  insight  into  the  genera- 
tion that  precedes  N-Gen  and  provides  a 
jumping  off  spot  for  evaluating  today's 
complex  new  teenager.  As  a  companion,  I 
also  bought  a  copy  of  GenXers  After  God. 
Written  by  Todd  Hahn  and  David  Ver- 
haagen,  it  provides  a  new  look  at  discipling 
teenagers.  It  was  the  beginning  of  my  con- 
firmation education. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  be  better 


State  of  Refugees 

after  listening  to  an  NPR  broadcast 


Out  of  busses,  water- 
buffalo  carts,  military 
transports,  out  of  harm's 
way  they  spill,  these  dark, 
brooding  Kierkegaards, 
shoulders  slumped, 
clutching  their  god- 
defiant  hopes,  dragging 
behind  them  their  neighbors' 
far-flung  curses.  On  common 
ground  they  each  stand  upon 
their  two  miserable  excuses 
for  legs,  planting  them 
timidly,  praying  for 
a  harvest.  In  haste 
they've  thrown  together 
their  impoverished,  cardboard 
shacks  &  pasted-on  smiles 
for  foreign  news  correspondents 
as  they  squat  down  with  crinkled, 
devalued  currency  stuffed  in- 


side their  dirty  underwear, 
the  NO  TRESPASSING 
signs  hanging  like  millstones 
from  their  necks.  They've  traveled 
with  generations  of  precious  heirlooms, 
without  the  solace  of  first-born  sons. 
Behold,  here  are  the  world's  first 
citizens:  wizened  fathers  with 
Zenith  TVs  strapped  to  their  backs; 
mothers  with  tired,  spent  breasts; 
children  lost  forever  inside 
a  foreign-language  loudspeaker 
announcement  that  screams  bloody 
murder  at  them,  Go  home  to  wherever 
it  is  you  came  from,  you  bastards! 
Yes,  they're  going,  they're  going, 
but  they  never  seem  to  be 
quite  able  to  get  there. 

Terry  Savoie 


?«nary  5,  2001  America 


2.) 


communicators  to  teach  young  people. 
One  morning,  outside  my  office,  two  men 
separated  by  the  street  squared  off  and 
began  to  yell  at  each  other.  Both  were  big 
men,  big  enough  to  block  out  die  sunlight, 
and  both  were  going  at  it  hot  and  heavy. 
Their  language  was  purple,  their  body 
movements  aggressive.  I  stood  there  quiet- 
ly, convinced  that  violence  was  imminent. 
But  nodiing  happened;  there  was  no  fight. 
What  I  was  witnessing  was  not  a  hostile 
interaction,  but  a  carefully  orchestrated 
and  choreographed  conversation  between 
two  friends  that  had  a  distinctive  and 
unique  rhythm  to  it.  I  didn't  understand  it, 
but  diey  did. 

The  lesson  learned  was  that  when  we 
communicate  with  individuals  or  groups 
with  disparate  cultural,  economic  or  gen- 
erational backgrounds  we  must  be  aware 
of  the  distinctive  and  unique  rhythm  of 
discourse  that  accompanies  each.  To  not 
identify  or  understand  the  rhythm  places 
us  outside  of  the  conversation.  Whether  I 
am  the  speaker  of  ideas  or  the  hearer,  I 
must  understand  the  need  to  adjust  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  other  person. 

In  my  travels,  I  had  gotten  an  earful 
from  my  confirmation  contemporaries 


about  die  profound  difference  in  the  cur- 
rent crop  of  teenagers.  "They  are  unlike 
anything  I  have  ever  taught!"  was  a  com- 
mon refrain.  That  is  true.  They  live  life  at 
the  speed  of  thought,  information  coming 
in  cyber  bursts,  each  teenager  having  a 
profound  sense  of  personal  empowerment 
and  a  barely  recognizable  standard  of 
respect  for  figures  of  authority.  As  one  fel- 
low put  it,  "They  will  come  into  your 
room  and,  without  asking,  remove  your 
CD  and  replace  it  with  one  of  their  choos- 
ing, turn  up  the  volume  and  think  nothing 
of  it."  It  is  not  disrespect;  it  is  just  the  way 
they  are.  If  I  wish  to  teach  or  communi- 
cate the  "good  news"  to  them,  then  I  must 
be  able  to  recognize  and  adjust  to  the  very 
unique  "who"  and  "what"  they  are  and 
adapt  to  their  rhythm.  The  responsibility 
to  change  is  mine,  not  theirs. 

The  message  of  confirmation  presents 
its  own  problems.  Pandering  to  the  pre- 
diction that  those  confirmed  will  leave  the 
church,  we  serve  up  the  Sacred  Truths  of 
our  faith  and  the  rich  mythology  of 
Catholicism  in  an  endless  stream  of  point- 
less data,  presenting  it  with  all  ot  die  flair 
of  a  class  in  Algebra  1 .  There  is  little  or  no 
thought  on  our  part  if  a  teenager  cares  a 


whit  about  any  of  it.  It's  a  matterf 
instructing  them  with  as  many  facts* 
possible  to  tide  them  over  until  tlB 
choose  to  return. 

When  we  should  be  giving  thi, 
something  to  hang  onto  in  a  challengfl 
world,  we  give  them  facts,  figures,  dogi 
and  inaccessible  apologetics.  The  pi 
sumption  is  that  diey  will  face  challen;i 
from  the  exterior,  but  armed  with  th 
bites  of  religious  factoids  they  will  be  4 
to  sustain  themselves.  It  is  religion  for 
head,  not  the  heart.  The  proph 
becomes  self-fulfilling  as  we  see  th 
walking  out  the  door.  And  insteac 
changing  what  we  are  doing,  our  respo 
is,  "See,  I  told  you  so!" 

In  fact,  the  challenges  come  fr 
within,  from  the  lonely,  broken  heart 
has  never  seen  itself  as  the  beloved  of  G 
From  the  boy  who  thinks  that  he  is  stu 
to  the  girl  who  thinks  that  she  is  ugly 
die  streetwise  kid  who  saw  his  cousin  s 
to  the  one  who  never  gets  picked  for  ii 
ketball,  the  angst  of  teenagers  cries  out 
healing — not  for  a  dry  dissertation  of  i 
gion,  but  a  healing  of  energy,  hope  and 
presence  ot  a  God  who  wants  noth 
more  than  to  love  them. 

Is  "  Jesus  is  your  buddy"  bad  theolq 
Not  if  you  need  a  friend,  a  lifeline  to  gi 
or  a  handhold  to  save  you.  What  elsi 
spirit  and  faith  if  it  is  not  a  relatiomp  . 
with  the  Lord,  a  message  tor  the  hean 
place  to  begin? 

We  did  not  give  our  students  a  tm  ■ 
year  course  of  religious  education;!! 
taught  them  a  lifetime,  experiential  catti* 
esis  of  faith,  a  walk  through  lite  withie 
God  who  loves  them  and  the  certainty  H 
they  are  never  alone. 

We  confirmed  46  students  in  IB  I 
2000  class  last  spring.  I  saw  hope,  snjil 
and  tears  of  joy  as  the  bishop  layM! 
hands  on  their  heads  to  administers  a 
sacrament.  Many  of  them  have  ahwl 
taken  a  place  as  lectors,  eucharistic  rqs-  ■ 
ters  and  ushers  committed  to  being  a  Utl 
of  our  parish  community.  They  sill  I 
our  parish  council,  work  in  the  religus  ' 
education  program,  have  started  a  y<th 
ministry,  and  this  fall  12  of  them  cH 
back  to  help  teach  the  Confirmafl 
2002  class. 

I  had  a  vision  that  it  could  be  be% 
that  it  could  be  personal  and  full  of  mn- 
ing.  But  what's  happened  has  exceeded 
my  expectations. 


Climb  with  us  into  the  future. 


We  offer  Masters  Degrees  and  the  opportunity  to  live  in 
a  dynamic  community  of  ministry  formation. 


Pastoral  Ministry  Religious  Studies 

Divinity  Spirituality 

Accredited  by  Association  of  Theological  Schools 
Call  Gail  Jennings  today  for  information  at 
(509)323-6782.  Email  us  at  jcnningsfa)gonzaga.edu 


or  visit  us  on-line  at  ww  w.gonzaga.edu. 

GONZAGA  UNIVERSITY  in  partnership  with  the 
Ministry  Institute  at  Mater  Dei. 
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You  have  always  wanted  to 
Study  in  Jerusalem... 

» come  to  the 

TANTUR  ECUMENICAL  INSTITUTE 
IN  JERUSALEM  for  a 

Three-Month  Autumn  or 
Spring  Program 

One-Month  Summer  Program 

Christmas  or  Easter  Laity 
Enrichment  Program 

Contact:  Fr.  Michael  McGarry,  C.S.P. 
8  ig  e 

Fax:  (972)-2-676-0914 
Email:  tantur@netvision.net.il 
Visit  our  Web  site:  www.come.to/tantur 


The  Milltown  Institute 

of  Theology  and  Philosophy 
Dublin,  Ireland 


The  Milltown  Institute  is  a  Catholic  third-level  college 
specialising  in  teaching  and  research  in  philosophy,  theology 
and  related  disciplines  It  grants  pontifical  and  civil  awards  in 
philosophy,  theology  and  spirituality  -  certificates,  diplomas 
and  degrees  to  doctorate  level. 

Opportunities  for  study/sabbaticals  in  Ireland 

Graduate  Diploma/MA  in  Spirituality  (1/2  years) 

Adult  Religious  Education.  Spiritual  Direction,  Communications 

MA  in  Biblical  Studies  (2  years) 

Provides  an  academic  formation  in  the  Bible 

MA  &  Ph  D  in  Theology,  Philosophy 

The  research  interests  of  members  of  staff  are  in  the  areas  of 
Systematic,  Moral  &  Biblical  Theology,  Spirituality,  the  writings 
of  Bernard  Lonergan  &  Karl  Rahner,  Life  as  Narrative 

Diploma  in  Pastoral  Studies  (1  year) 

For  more  effective  pastoral  care 

Theology  and  Spirituality  (1  year) 

For  personal  renewal  Assessment  for  certificate  optional 


The  same  fee  schedule  applies  for  Irish  and  overseas  students 
F.F.E.L.  ELIGIBILITY:  School  No.  02592300 

Enquiries:  Admissions  Office,  Milltown  Institute,  Milltown  Park, 
Dublin  6  Ireland  Tel:  +  353  1  269  8388  Fax:  +353  1  269  2528 
Website:  www  milltown-mstitute  le  Email  info@milltown-institute  le 


The  Institute  of  Sacred  Music  at  Yale  University 


A  Cross-Disciplinary  Center  for  Music, 
Liturgy  and  the  Related  Arts 
"Common  ground  for  musicians  and  ministers, 
for  scholars  and  practitioners" 

Degrees  Offered  through  the  Yale  School  of  Music 

Master  of  Music      Artist  Diploma 
Master  of  Musical  Arts      Doctor  of  Musical  Arts 

Degrees  Offered  through  Yale  Divinity  School 

Master  of  Arts  in  Religion      Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Sacred  Theology 

oint  Degrees  and  Double  Majors  are  offered  through  the  two  schools.  Scholarship  awards  are  based  on 
leed  and  merit.  Prizes  in  Organ  Performance  and  Choral  Conducting  are  available  for  qualified  applicants. 


\ddress  inquiries  to:  Office  of  Admissions,  Yale  Institute  of  Sacred  Music,  409  Prospect  St.,  New  Haven,  CT  06511 

PHONE  (203)  432-5180  FAX  (203)  432-5296 

e-mail  ruth.lackstrom@yale.edu    website  http://www.yale.edu/ism 


ethics  notebook 


The  Costs  of 
Commitment 


£  The  ethical  price  of  being  attorney 
general  is  too  high.' 


W 


IEN  THINKING  of 
moral  courage  in  the 
context  of  political 
life,  I  have  at  times 
imagined  a  bold 
politician  refusing  to  support  unjust 
laws.  I  could  see  someone  who,  like  Eliot 
Richardson  in  those  Watergate  days, 
would  step  down  from  high  office  rather 
than  execute  the  will  of  a  superior  who 
was  demanding  profound  moral  com- 
promise. A  magistrate  would  refuse  to 
render  judgment  based  on  the  racist 
Nuremberg  laws.  A  police  officer  would 
refuse  to  arrest  Rosa  Parks.  A  pilot 
would  refuse  to  drop  napalm  on  civil- 
ians. 

Perhaps  it  is  all  unrealistic.  I  felt  as 
much  especially  while  watching  Senator 
John  Ashcroft  defend  his  worthiness  for 
the  post  of  attorney  general  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  moralistic  puffery  of 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  his  script- 
ed eruptions  of  outrage,  his  rising  anger 
at  the  obsequious  nominee,  did  not 
bother  me  much.  Nor  did  the  smarmy 
Republican  pronouncements  mas- 
querading as  questions.  What  did  the 
trick  was  Ashcroft  himself. 

Let  me  get  this  straight: 

a)  Senator  Ashcroft  believes  that 
abortion,  surely  after  the  second 
trimester,  is  the  brutal  killing  of  a 
defenseless  human  being.  Even  setting 
aside  cases  of  rape  or  clear  endanger- 
ment  to  the  mother  (which  Ashcroft 
would  not  set  aside),  the  justice  issue,  the 
sheer  violation  of  human  dignity,  we 
may  assume,  reaches  the  dimensions  of 
slavery,  the  Holocaust  and  the  killing  of 
the  innocent. 

b)  This  massive  violation  of  human 
rights,  like  others  that  have  happened  in 


the  past,  is  now  enshrined  as  the  law  of 
the  nation. 

c)  John  Ashcroft,  a  man  of  supposed 
impeccable  integrity  and  high  principle, 
is  willing  to  enforce  such  law. 

It  is  not  troubling  to  think  that  as 
attorney  general  he  would  relentlessly 
pursue  the  bombers  of  abortion  clinics 
or  those  lonely  snipers  who  still  haunt 
the  hills  of  desperados.  These,  after  all, 
are  people  who  have  intended  to  kill  or 
have  actually  killed  other  human  beings. 

But  it  is  troubling  to  imagine  that 
Attorney  General  Ashcroft  would  pro- 
vide governmental  protection  and  escort 
for  patients  and  doctors  intent  on  termi- 
nating the  lives  of  second-  and  third- 
trimester  unborn  humans  who  are  con- 
demned to  death  for  no  other  reason 
than  another  human's  choice. 

If  this  is  not  material  cooperation,  I 
don't  know  what  is. 

We're  not  talking  about  drinking, 
smoking  or  dancing  here.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  some  tenet  of  a  religious 
faith  that  would  be  unfairly  imposed  in  a 
pluralistic  society.  Nor  is  the  issue  one  of 
"personal  preference"  or  "personal  inter- 
est," as  Ashcroft  pitifully  put  it,  in  full 
capitulation  to  the  pro-choice  ideology. 
What  we  are  dealing  with  is  the  inten- 
tional killing  of  human  beings. 

This  truth  is  repressed  in  our  soci- 
ety. "Choice"  ads  are  regularly  aired  in 
gauzy  heartfelt  celebrations  of  life.  They 
don't  even  mention  the  object,  the  thing 
chosen.  It  is  a  non-entity.  The  law 
looms,  like  an  impenetrable  wall,  over 
the  question.  In  the  name  of  right  order 
and  business  as  usual,  it  is  best  not  to 
mention  the  bloodletting.  We  must 
harden  our  resolve  and  our  blind  convic- 
tion that  we  are  on  the  right  course.  We 
must  not  look  at  the  destruction.  We 


must  not  hear  the  cries.  Is  this  the  k 
of  rationalized  indifference  the  pooi| 
the  world  face?  Did  the  Jews  of  Berlin! 
1940  or  African  Americans  in  1840  I 
such  a  wall  of  legalized  injustice? 

Even  to  bring  this  up  offends  fl 
sensibilities  of  some.  Why  harp  on  g 
issue?  Why  not  treat  other  topics?  Vl 
be  fixated  on  abortion?  Isn't  thj 
Catholic  obsession? 

I  think  not.  It  can  easily  be  sh(H 
that  a  human  fetus  at  20  weeks  is  ill 
like  a  newborn  human  in  its  activJ 
than  a  newborn  is  like  a  teenager.  Til 
are  a  number  of  very  prominent  phiLl 
phers,  all  of  them  "pro-choice  " 
admit  as  much  and  who  likewise  a] 
the  "choice-option"  to  the  termina 
of  life  outside  the  womb. 

We  are  involved,  then,  in  an  i 
that  touches  us  at  the  deepest  roo 
our  humanity.  (I  have  made  clea 
other  times,  that  there  can  be  honest 
agreement  over  the  human  statu 
newly  conceived  or  first-trim 
humans.  Since  my  own  argum 
defending  conception  as  the  begin 
of  a  human  being  are  both  philosc 
cally  technical  and  scientifically 
lengeable  and  may  in  some  way 
influenced  by  my  religious  com 
ments,  an  honest  case  can  be  made 
such  views  ought  not  be  imposed  33 
pluralistic  society.  It  is  intellectuallyJijj 
honest,  however,  to  deny  that  a  20-ea 
fetus  is  a  little  human  being.)  We  aril 
society  that  has  made  it  legally  apprjA 
ate  that  we  kill  such  a  human  beui|fe 
any  reason. 

So  what  would  I  have  imagined  jIb 
Ashcroft,  if  he  really  believes  wh|Jl 
says  he  believes,  to  utter  in  the  pre: 
of  that  pontifically  senatorial  conj 
sion  weighing  his  worthiness  to  e: 
such  laws?  Something  like  this: 

"I  have  decided  that  the  ethical  nil 
of  being  attorney  general,  whiclgl 
seek  to  exact  from  me,  is  too  high.  ]|»q 
not  in  conscience  enforce  laws  tharid 
late  the  most  defenseless  and  voiceliW 
our  kind.  I  would  rather  spend  than 
four  years  inviting  others  to  changelf 
unjust  laws,  at  least  in  some  miiini 
way,  than  to  affirm  their  legitimacy)" 
John  F.  Kavanaugi  Si 
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CREIGHTON       UNI  VERSITY 


DUNDATION  HOUSE 
OXFORD  (UK) 

Sraduate  Theological 
Foundation  (USA) 

[Oxford  Foundation 

Fellowships 

for  short-term  residence] 
• 

Research  degrees 

iy  thesis  /  oral  examination. 
• 

Residential  degrees 
by  coursework  /  thesis. 

Master's  &  Doctorates. 

Dean  of  Studies, 
Foundation  House/Oxford 
Registrar,  GTF  /  USA 

1-800-423-5983 
Fax:  219.935.8480 
E-mail:  gtf@skyenet.net 


A  Master's  Degree  in 
Christian  Spirituality  and/or  a  Certificate  in 
Spiritual  Direction  &  Directed  Retreats 
in  Just  Three  Summers? 


'ow  entering  its  27th  summer,  the  Christian 
Spirituality  Program  of  Creighton  University  in  Omaha 
is  a  pioneer  in  its  field  with  more  than  700  graduates. 
A  Master's  Degree  requires  two  4-week  terms  for  just 
three  summers;  a  certificate,  one  4-week  term  for  three 
summers.  Courses  may  also  be  taken  for  credit  or  audit 
as  a  summer  sabbatical.  Summer  2001  terms  begin 
June  11  and  July  9. 

One-Half  Tuition 

All  Christian  Spirituality  students  receive  a  special 
tuition  rate  of  $235  per  credit  hour  —  one-half  of 
regular  tuition. 

Phone:  (402)  280-2424  •  ToU  Free:  1-800-637-4279 
Fax:  (402)  280-2423  •  E-Mail:  csp@creighton.edu 
Website:  http://www.creighton.edvi/christianspirituaUty 

CREIGHTON  ^ 
UNIVERSITY 

Christian  Spirituality  Program 
Creighton  University  Summer  Sessions  2001 
Box  A.  2500  California  Plaza,  Omaha.  NE  68178 


CREIGHT   ON  UNIVERSITY 


Consider  joining  us  for 
an  8  Day  Ignattan  Retreat 
May  31  -  June  9,  2001 


The  Notre  Dame  Center 
for  Pastoral  Liturgy 
presents  its  29th 
pastoral  liturgy  conference 


Liturgy  and  Justice: 

j  worship  God  in  Spirit  and  Truth 
JUNE  18-21,  2001 

How  is  the  church's  mission  of 
service  grounded  in  the 
church's  prayer? 

•  How  are  social  issues  also 
liturgical  issues? 


Presenters  will  Include: 


David  Andrews,  esc  •  Walter  Burghardt,  sj 
Jane  Deren  •  Jay  Dolan  •  Tom  East 
Zeni  Fox  •  Jack  Hogan  •  Gabe  Huck 
Eleanor  Josaitis  •  Robert  Kennedy 
Msgr.  William  Under  •  Daniel  Lizarraga 
adfrey  Mullen,  osb  •  Frances  B.  O'Connor,  esc 
Gil  Ostdiek,  ofm  •  Mary  Alice  Piil,  csj 
Bill  Purcell  •  John  Roberto 
Schellman  •  Del  Staigers  •  C.  Vanessa  White 


For  more  information,  contact 


PO  Box  81 
Notre  Dame  FN  46556 
Phone2\9  631-5435 
FAX  219  631-6968 
E-mail  ndcpl.  1  @nd  edu 
Website  www.ndedu/~ndcpl/ 


Master  of  Arts  in 
Pastoral  Theology 

DISTANCE  LEARNING  FORMAT 
LIMITED  TIME  ON  CAMPUS 


"My  master's 
experience  enabled 
me  to  become  more 
credible  and 
confident  in  my 
work,  opening  doors 
of  opportunity  for 
a  pastoral  ministry 
beyond  my 
imagining. " 

—Karen  Oddi 
Indianapolis 


The  program  welcomes  men  and  women  who  seek  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  integration  of  Christian 
tradition,  contemporary  cultures  and  personal 
experience. 

The  goals  of  the  program  include: 

•  To  provide  instruction  and  experiences  for  theolog- 
ical inquiry. 

•  To  integrate  personal  spirituality  and  pastoral 
action. 

•  To  develop  skills  for  ministerial  service  and  foster 
independent  learning,  critical  thinking,  ability  for 
theological  reflection, 
clear  and  coherent 
expression  and 
commitment  to 
the  Christian 
lifestyle. 


MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  PASTORAL  THEOLOGY 
Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods,  Indiana  47876 
Phone:  (812)  535-5206  •  Fax:  (812)  535-4613 
Email:  rdwyer@smwc.edu 
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film 


Wily 
Brothers 


! 


SULLIVAN'S  TRAVELS," 
the  Preston  Sturges 
movie  from  1941,  tells 
the  story  of  John  L.  Sul- 
livan (Joel  McCrea),  not  the  boxer, 
but  a  Hollywood  director  of  highly 
successful  light  comedies.  He  is 
determined  to  change  his  image  by 
adapting  a  ponderous  social-mes- 
sage novel  entitled  0  Brother, 
Where  Art  Thou? 

"Sullivan's  Travels"  is  one  of 
those  all-time  classic  films  that 
critics  love  and  students  hate,  at 
least  on  first  bounce.  They  find  it 
schizophrenic.  It  starts  off  with 
several  slapstick  scenes  worthy  of 
early  Chaplin.  The  plot  then  twists 
itself  into  a  sharp  1930's  screwball  come- 
dy, like  Capra  without  the  sentimentality. 
Just  as  the  couple  begin  to  realize  that 
they  are  in  love,  the  film  turns  desperately 
dark.  Sullivan  is  robbed  and  nearly  killed. 
Suffering  from  amnesia,  he  is  convicted  of 
attempted  murder  and  sentenced  to  a 


In  "0  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?"  Pete  (John  Turturro,  left). 
Ulysses  McGill  (George  Clooney.  right)  set  out  to  pursue  a 


Delmar  (Tim  Blake  Nelson,  center)  and  Everet 
fortune  in  buried  treasure. 


chain  gang.  Isolated  in  a  swampland 
prison  and  tormented  by  sadistic  guards, 
Sullivan  hits  bottom.  His  friends  believe 
he  is  dead.  One  night  Sullivan  sees  an 
early  Disney  cartoon,  realizes  his  identity 
and  the  value  ot  his  life  as  an  entertainer. 
Miraculously,  he  regains  his  freedom  and 
"The  Girl"  (Veronica  Lake).  Presto!  The 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  hooks,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  information,  please  contact: 
James  J.  Gill,  S.  J.,  M.D.,  Director, 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60615-5698 
Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154; 
E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 


obligatory  Hollywood  happy  ending, 
Students  don't  quite  know  ho 
react.  Is  this  a  comedy  with  a  grim  i 
lude  that  ruins  the  fun?  Or  is  it  a  se 
reflection  on  a  world  poised  mi( 
between  Depression  and  war  that 
promises  its  message  by  going  for  latH 
Or  is  it  in  fact  an  insightful  mirnB 
human  life,  where  comedy  and  tra'dl 
routinely  mingle  unpredictably  likejR 
cous  jokes  at  an  Irish  wake?  It  takes  09 
and  multiple  viewings  to  be  able  to  a 
the  third  possible  interpretation. 

O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou? 
claims  in  an  opening  title  that  it  is 
on  Homer's  The  Odyssey.  Perhaps,  b 
choosing  the  title  they  did,  the  wr 
Joel  and  Ethan  Coen,  have  in  fact 
"Sullivan's  Travels"  equal  billing 
result  of  tliis  intermillennial  collabo 
of  Homer,  Sturges  and  the  Coen 
highly  entertaining  mix  of  comed)!! 
tragedy.  Like  Homer  they  bounoft 
narrative  from  one  episode  to  andt 
with  little  to  hold  them  together  bew 
the  presence  of  the  wandering  henH 
his  clownish  companions.  Like  StiM 
they  move  the  emotions  in  oppfl 
directions  with  startling  suddenne<rW 
effect  diat  both  confuses  and  exhilara»| 
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n  this  film,  the  Coens  match  the 
;htful  tension  they  created  in  "Fargo" 
6),  in  which  the  achingly  funny  char- 
rs  make  us  forget  that  the  plot  is 
g  propelled  by  a  brutal  kidnapping 
a  series  of  murders  by  a  couple  of 
riopathic  killers.  In  "Fargo"  they  bril- 
[y  caricature  the  language  and  man- 
of  Norwegian-American  Minnesota, 
e  present  film,  they  take  careful  satir- 
n  on  rural  Southern  grotesques  but 
i  them  in  a  world  of  racism,  corrup- 
lynch  mobs  and  dispiriting  poverty, 
'aulkner  with  the  giggles. 
Jlysses  Everett  McGill  (George 
ney),  a  Depression-era  Odysseus  from 
issippi,  begins  his  journey  home  after 
ping  from  a  chain  gang  with  two 
c  sidekicks,  Pete  (John  Turturro)  and 
nar  (Tim  Blake  Nelson),  neither  of 
n  has  ever  been  invited  to  join  Mensa. 
Ulysses  speaks  in  paragraphs,  like  a 
who  makes  Rogefs  Thesaurus  his  bed- 
reading  but  has  never  heard  of  Ele- 
r  of  Style.  With  his  razor-sharp  mus- 
M  :  and  hair  carefully  set  and  perfumed 
ri|  Dapper  Dan  pomade,  he  could  have 
nj  id  out  of  a  1920's  Arrow  collar  ad  or 
il  :  movie  set.  He  might  even  be  mistak- 
I  r  a  director,  like  John  L.  Sullivan  him- 
l{  Pete  and  Delmar  have  the  fashion 
q  nousness  of  a  dog's  supper. 
■"Jonetheless,  the  three  are  insepara- 
>lj  nitially  because  of  the  metallic  won- 
lej  of  prison  technology.  As  their  jour- 
m  continues,  however,  the  bond 
I  tnes  spiritual.  Ulysses  has  one  goal  in 
U  i:  to  return  to  his  pretty  wife,  Penny 
F;  ly  Hunter),  and  his  seven  daughters. 
M  y,  however,  is  not  quite  the  stick-at- 
U  e  that  Homer's  Penelope  was.  No 
il /ing  and  unweaving  to  keep  off 
d  inted  suitors  for  her.  After  all,  she  has 
&i '  for  her  girls,  and  for  Penny, 
jj  O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?"  relies 
te,  ly  on  a  haunting  musical  score  woven 
01  her  from  an  astonishing  variety  of  tra- 
in lal  country  spirituals  and  ballads.  At 
irj :  the  action  stops  entirely  to  allow  us 
U  7or  the  wonderful  sounds  without  dis- 
■  ion,  much  like  the  song-and-dance 
Mbers  in  classic  M.G.M.  musicals.  In 
B  ovely  scene,  worthy  of  Fellini,  the  trio 
a;  ens  upon  a  congregation  clad  in  white 
U  is,  men  and  women  both,  singing  as 
a,  process  through  the  forest  toward  a 
I  for  a  mass  baptism.  For  these  con- 
i<!  this  is  a  vision  of  heaven. 
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In  another  scene  they  encounteij 
Sirens,  a  trio  of  lovely  young  wol 
washing  clothes  in  the  middle  of  the  J 
river.  As  men  who  have  not  been  n« 
woman  in  several  years,  they  find  thej 
cappella  song  captivating.  Homer, 
liant  as  always,  stressed  the  siren's 
rather  than  her  appearance,  and 
Coens  wisely  follow  his  lead. 

Opposite  the  angelic  strains  o 
spirituals  and  ballads  is  the  lowdown  s< 
of  Delta  blues.  The  wayfarers  m 
young  black  guitarist,  Tommy  Johi 
(Chris  Thomas  King),  who  claims  to 
sold  his  soul  to  the  devil  in  exchang 
musical  skill.  The  devil  certainly  kep 
side  of  the  bargain.  In  another  of  his 
schemes,  Ulysses  leads  this  interr 
quartet  into  a  country  radio  studio 
introduces  them  to  the  blind  station  i 
ager  as  the  Soggy  Bottom  Boys,  ar 
white  or  all-black  group,  depending, 
the  race  issue  thus  settled,  they  get  th 
and  perform  with  such  gusto  that 
become  the  rage  of  the  Yazoo  Valley 
Greenwood  to  Redwood  and  every  v 
in  between. 

As  fugitives  one  step  ahead  of  the 
iffs  shotgun  and  bloodhounds,  the  S 
Bottoms  cannot  cash  in  on  their  i 
found  notoriety.  Ever  on  the  lam, 
make  an  unscheduled  guest  appearan 
supporting  players  in  a  bank  robbery  I 
George  Nelson  (Michael  Badalucco).  1 
ing  the  transaction,  they  discover  tha« 
quite  unhealthy  to  use  his  more  po 
name  "Baby  Face,"  at  least  while  he's 
ing  his  withdrawal  slip  with  a  tommy  £ 

They  also  stumble  into  an  adve: 
with  the  Cyclops,  Big  Dan  Teague 
Goodman),  a  beefy,  one-eyed  Bible 
man  who  may  have  taken  lessons  in  t 
ogy  and  business  ethics  from  E 
Gantry.  Like  his  namesake  in  The  Oi 
Ulysses  provides  a  feast  for  Big  Dan 
this  time  the  Wily  One  lets  the  Wide 
win  the  first  round.  Not  to  worry, 
will  meet  again. 

Through  a  series  of  wild  improb 
ties,  Ulysses  and  his  buddies  become 
tral  figures  in  the  campaign  for  th 
election  of  Gov.  Alenelaus  "Pa] 
O'Neill  (Charles  Durning),  a  publii 
vant  totally  dedicated  to  the  servii 
Pappy  O'Neill.  His  challenger,  H<| 
Stokes  (Wayne  Duval),  seems  to  havfl 
election  sewn  up  tighter  than  a  Broil 
County  ballot  box.  For  some  strange 
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Homer  decides  to  solidify  his  stand- 
among  members  of  a  certain 
med  secret  society  by  arranging  the 
I  itous  lynching  of  the  black  guitarist 
\\  the  Soggy  Bottom  Boys.  This  mis- 
l  lation  wilts  his  kudzu  in  a  hurry.  The 
q  ies  will  not  abandon  their  friend,  and 
]  i  they  spot  a  white  hood  with  only 
lj  ;ye  hole,  they  pursue  their  mission 
jj  a  zeal  that  could  have  stopped  Sher- 
I  dead. 

n  the  1930's,  the  ghosts  of  General 
1  nan  and  his  boys  in  blue  still  haunt 
il  ndscape,  just  as  today  the  dark  period 
|j  ipression  and  Jim  Crow  still  haunt  the 

I  try,  North  and  South  alike.  Roger 
i  dns,  director  of  photography,  fre- 

II  dy  captures  this  dark  atmosphere  by 
[i  ing  the  color  from  the  screen,  turning 
.hi  nages  into  sepia-tones,  like  those  stark 
1  ^graphs  of  Dorothea  Lange.  Even 
1  subde  changes  in  color  tone  accentu- 
fi  e  tension  between  the  sunny  world  of 
)  dy  and  the  twilight  regions  of  person- 

:  jedy. 

I  Jeorge  Clooney,  as  Ulysses,  radiates 
I  essible  optimism  in  the  direst  of  cir- 
Ij  tances.  He  protects  himself  from  his 
jc  ;  with  a  shell  of  words,  not  particular- 
j  tty  or  wise  words,  but  a  relentless 
1  ;r  to  convince  himself  with  a  Gab- 
&  e  wink  and  smirk  that  frankly,  he 
&  1't  give  a  damn  about  today,  because 
«j  rrow  will  be  a  better  day  with  a  scar- 
t  nrise.  John  Turturro  and  Tim  Blake 
I  in,  as  his  sidekicks,  do  a  bit  too  much 
it  ing  for  the  camera,  but  they  are,  after 
L  tovie  stereotypes  of  Hollywood  hill- 
1  >,  intended  more  as  a  parody  of  the 
U  ts  than  of  rural  Southerners. 

i  i  a  blatant  parody  of  all  those  mind- 
1  iollywood  movies  scorned  by  the 
J  van  of  Travels  fame,  the  Coen 
.1  ers  stretch  to  bring  all  the  strands 
■  ji  :ir  story  together  in  an  outrageously 
a  sly  final  sequence.  Any  self-respect- 
S]  leus  would  climb  back  into  his 
Vt,  ina  and  go  home  in  embarrassment. 
H  fact,  however,  that  anybody  who 
■M  '<  to  sell  tickets  in  this  business  has 
I  >vide  a  happy  ending,  not  a  success- 
i  nching.  Who  cares  if  the  ending  is 
pj  wincing?  The  whole  film  is  a  great 
m  comic  ride,  a  treat  for  eye  and  ear 
i  John  L.  Sullivan  would  have  loved 
M  d  so  would  Preston  Sturges.  And  so 
fe  1  their  studio  bosses. 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 
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book  reviews 

Vision,  Skills, 
Action 

Inventing  Catholic 
Tradition 

By  Terrence  W.  Tilley 

Orbis.  20Sp  $24  (paperback  original) 

Yves  Congar  observed  in  Tradition  and 
Traditions  that  the  Christian  tradition  is  a 
process  as  well  as  a  content.  It  involves 
agents  who  hand  something  on  to  recipi- 
ents, who  in  turn  become  agents  of  what 
they  have  received.  Although  Congar  shed 
light  on  this  complicated  phenomenon,  he 
left  much  unsaid.  For  this  reason,  Ter- 
rence W.  Tilley,  a  professor  of  theology  at 
the  University  of  Dayton,  has  further  clari- 
fied the  dynamics  of  tradition  by  means  of 
an  interdisciplinary  approach  that  includes 
linguistic  analysis,  social  theory  and  theol- 
ogy. In  this  effort,  he  draws  especially  on 
the  writings  of  George  Lindbeck,  Alasdair 
Maclntyre,  James  W.  McClendon  Jr.  and 
Robert  Schreiter. 

Tilley  argues  that  a  tradition  is  best 
likened  to  "an  enduring  practice  or  set  of 
practices."  As  such,  it  is  a  communal  activi- 
ty that  consists  of  a  vision  of  life,  a  set  of 
skills,  patterns  of  action  and  a  body  of 
rules,  a  grammar.  Living  in  a  tradition  is 
similar  therefore  to  speaking  a  language. 
Children  learn  to  speak  as  they  imitate 
their  parents  and  older  siblings,  so  that  by 
the  time  they  enter  school  they  usually  talk 
with  relative  ease.  At  school,  they  learn  the 
grammar  that  has  shaped  their  discourse 
from  the  start.  With  this  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  speech,  they  are  able  to  become 
deliberately  creative  in  their  use  of  words, 
for  example,  in  their  poems  and  short  sto- 
ries. In  sum,  they  initially  adopt  the  lan- 
guage that  they  received  and  then,  know- 
ing its  grammar,  modify  it  in  light  of  their 
inner  lights  and  their  world. 

Similarly,  when  someone  enters  the 
church,  the  person  is  given  a  vision  of  life 
and  skills  for  prayer,  worship,  ethics  and 
social  interaction.  Implicit  in  these  prac- 
tices is  a  body  of  theological  principles  that 
the  person  may  come  to  know.  In  any  case, 
the  individual  may  eventually  modify  some 
of  what  she  was  taught.  For  example,  faced 
with  a  parent's  illness,  she  may  develop  a 
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special  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Mother.  What 
has  occurred  here?  Some- 
one has  received  the 
Christian  tradition  and 
then  adapted  it  to  her  sit- 
uation. 

Tilley  explains  his 
"practical  theory  of  tradi- 
tion" by  analyzing  cases 
within  Catholicism. 
When  the  Second  Vatican  Co 
reformed  the  liturgy  so  that  the  pries] 
faces  the  congregation  instead  of  th 
it  did  so  because  the  church  had  re 
the  ancient  teaching  that  the  Ma 
meal  as  well  as  a  sacrifice.  The  reco 
the  past's  wisdom  as  well  as  an  awa 
of  the  present  day's  needs  req 
changes  in  the  celebration  o 
Eucharist.  Vatican  II  also  revised 
Pius  DCs  teaching  on  religious  freed 
someone  simply  compares  Pius's  SylL 
Errors  (1864)  and  the  council's  "De 
tion  on  Religious  Freedom"  (196 
may  conclude  that  the  church  has  re 
itself  on  this  matter,  thereby  breakin 
its  tradition.  However,  there  may  be 
nuity  between  the  two  teachings  i 
Pius  LX  and  Vatican  II  were  both 
upon  upholding  the  sacred  dignity 
human  conscience,  but  each  did  so  : 
similar  contexts.  Pius  FX  reacted  tc 
ecclesiastical  governments  whose  p 
and  actions  opposed  Catholicism  in 
century  Europe.  By  contrast,  Vati 
spoke  to  peoples  around  the  world  li\ 
religiously  pluralistic  societies  in  tht 
20th  century.  Yet  the  same  principli 
cerning  conscience  influenced  thesffd 
divergent  teachings.  As  Tilley  writ^  1 
conditions  and  contexts  change  andira 
tices  are  not  adapted  and  changes  injfel 
'invented',  the  tradition  withers  away»: ' 

In  order  to  illustrate  further  jW 

the  reviewers 

Robert  A.  Krieg  is  a  professor  of  theig* 

at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  His  mmi 

recent  book  is  Romano  Guardini  (1997? 

■ 

Nancy  Hawkins,  I.H.M.,  is  an  assisfit 

professor  of  systematic  theology  at  St. 
Bernard's  Institute  in  Rochester.  N.Y. 

James  Fredericks  teaches  in  the  dejrt. 

ment  of  theological  studies  at  Loyola  Ivry- 
mount  University,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  I 
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Session  I:  June  3-9 

Prayer  &  Discernment  I 
Augustine  the  Preacher 
Poetry  of  the  Good  News* 

Hildegard* 
Conscience,  Freedom  &  Law 
Psalms 


Session  II:  June  10-16 

Prayer  &  Discernment  II 
Merton's  Journals* 
Teresa  &  Therese* 
Praying  with  Icons 
Ecotheology 
Holiness  in  Marriage* 


*Guest  Faculty 

David  Impastato  &  Peggy  Rosenthal  •  Victor  Kramer 
Larry  Cunningham  •  Peggy  McDonald,  I.H.M. 

Graduate  •  Undergraduate  •  Audit 

One-credit  courses/$210  each 


Ignatian  Directed  Retreat 
5  or  8  Days  •  May  25  (28)-Juni  3 

It.  Robert  Rimes,  S.I. 


Workshop 

Poetry  Retreat 


IS 


Graduate  Studies/SICS 
4000  Dauphin  Street  •  Mobile,  AL  36608-1791  ^55^ 

(334)  380-3094  •  Fax:  (334)  460-2190  Nurturing  learnhlgfor 

www.shc.edu  •  E-mail:  grad@shc.edu  body,  mind  &  spirit 


BEGINNING  FALL  200  I 

The  Master  of  Arts  in 
Catholic  Studies 

Explore  the  truth,  beauty,  and  vitality 
of  the  Catholic  intellectual  tradition 
as  it  has  influenced  cultures  and 
disciplines  over  time.  Core  courses 
in  this  interdisciplinary  program 
include  theology,  philosophy  and 
history.  Select  elective  courses  such 
as  literature,  art,  social  thought, 
and  the  sciences  to  meet  your 
educational  and  personal  goals. 

For  more  information  or  an 
application,  contact: 

i~      The  Center  for  Catholic  Studies 

V     University  of  St.  Thomas 

(651) 962-5703 

gradcath(4  stthomas.edu 

www.sttthomas.edu/cathstudies/masters 


Slfli^MAS 

wm   St.  Paul, 
Minnesota 


The  University  of  St-  Thomas  admits  students  of  any  race,  color,  creed  and  national  or  ethnic  origin. 
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Immaculate  Conception  Seminary  School  of  Theology 

With  a  137-year  tradition  of  preparing  committed  Catholics  for  service  to  the 
Church,  Immaculate  Conception  Seminary  School  of  Theology  offers  lay  leaders 
a  unique  opportunity  for  serious  theological  study  alongside  seminarians  and 
members  of  religious  communities. 

Graduate  programs  include: 
Master  of  Arts  in  Theology  •  Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Divinity 

Certificate  programs  include: 
Catechetical  Ministry  •  Christian  Spirituality 
Church  Management  •  Pastoral  Ministry  •  Scripture  Studies 
Work-Life  Ministry  •  Youth  Ministry 

Day,  evening,  weekend  and  summer  classes  are  available. 
A  50%  tuition  discount  is  offered  for  students  working  in  Church  ministry. 

For  more  information,  please  contact:  Dr.  Dianne  Traflet,  Assistant  Dean 
Immaculate  Conception  Seminary  School  of  Theology,  Seton  Hall  University 
South  Orange,  New  Jersey  07079  •  (973)  761-9633,  9575 
e-mail:  theology@shu.edu 


SETON  HALL  I 


UNIVERSITY 


Study, 
Pray,  Res 
How's  That 

for  a 
Great  Summer 
Vacation?  M 


You  want  to  further  your 
education,  but  you  need 
to  rest  and  recover  from 
a  hectic  year.  Do  both  in 
the  lay  degree  summer 
sessions  at  Saint  Mein- 
rad  School  of  Theology. 
Our  flexible,  intensive 
summer  and  weekend 
courses  let  you  earn  a 
master's  degree  in  your 
spare  time,  and  the 
serene  environment  of 
our  Benedictine 
monastery  invites  you  to 
tend  to  your  soul.  Gener- 
ous scholarships  are 
available.  Call  us  about  a 
new  way  to  spend  your 
summer  vacation. 


The  Mind.  The  Heart.  The  Soul. 


School  of  Theology,  St,  Meinrad,  IN  47577  •1-800-634-6723  ext.  60  •  www.saintmeinrad.edu/theology 


studied  for  my  master's  in  theology, 
reading  Sexism  and  God-Talk,  I  remeij 
thinking  how  grateful  I  was  for  her  : 
arship,  her  theological  clarity  and 
courage  to  rethink  systematics  in  IigJ 
women's  questions.  Now,  over  20  4 
later,  I  am  given  the  opportunity  to  rt 
another  well-researched,  insightfully 
est  and  engaging  book  by  a  scholar 
continually  challenges  her  reade 
rethink  their  presuppositions  conce 
the  contemporary  American  family. 

In  Christianity  and  the  Making 
Human  Family,  Ruether  contests 
refutes  the  assumptions  of  the  Chrip 
Right,  who  believe  they  promote  a  fl 
cally  rooted  and  divinely  sanctioned  nrn 
for  the  ideal  Christian  family.  In  fa 
research  proves  that  the  family  model 
moted  by  conservative  Christians 
truth  a  reflection  of  Victorian,  white 
die-class  America.  The  quest  for  the 
Christian  family  is  in  actuality  a  des 
impose  a  family  structure  in  which  wdB 
are  usually  suppressed,  where  the  ager|fc 
politically  conservative  and  where  th 
color  need  not  apply. 

Ruether's  method  is  extremely 
She  recovers  the  history  of  family  s 
tures  beginning  with  Jewish  and  G 
Roman  times  up  to  and  includin 
changing  family  realities  at  the  end  o 
20th  century.  The  chapter  on  the  mm 
of  the  Victorian  family  is  by  far  one  cm 
most  fascinating  in  the  book.  I  us 
recently  in  a  course  on  American  Ca 
cism.  It  is  a  content-fueled,  marvelo 
cussion  on  how  the  Catholic  immi 
ancestors  of  the  students  in  the 
attempted  to  "fit  into"  the  Victorian 
model.  Ruether's  findings  here  will  beB 
able  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

After  laying  out  her  research  fop 
reader,  who  is  by  now  entirely  captra 
by  what  she  has  uncovered,  Ruetherte- 
sents  the  agenda  of  the  Christian  Rig.  I 
is  her  intent  to  use  her  historical  finite 
as  a  corrective  and  critique  of  the  r* 
claims  coming  from  this  conservA 
group.  I  was  eminently  satisfied  il 
Ruether's  expose  ot  the  family  agen 
those  who  have  targeted  affirmative 
and  multiculturalism.  She  question 
political  allegiance  and  their  refusi 
acknowledge  the  changing  face  o 
modern  family.  If  Ruether  is  to  be 
cized,  it  might  be  for  failing  to  say 
thing  positive  about  those  who  standi" 
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irisrian  Right;  it  is  hard  to  believe 
lere  is  nothing  in  their  vision  of  the 
worth  appropriating, 
iether  then  shares  her  thoughts  on 
iny  faces  of  American  families  in  the 
)00.  Hers  is  definitely  a  postmodern 
which  focuses  on  the  reasons  for 
lity  within  the  American  family.  She 
le  phrase  "American  kin  networks" 
:ribe  the  varied  forms  of  American 
lolds.  Even  though  Ruether  correct- 
>ses  the  network-like  existence  of  the 
;an  family,  the  phrase  she  uses  leaves 
)ld.  In  fact,  this  chapter  is  rather 
i  and  lacks  the  energy  of  the  earlier 
is.  It  makes  one  yearn  for  times  long 
which  probably  explains  why  the 
an  Right  returns  to  the  model  of  the 
ian  era.  Ruether's  assessment  of  the 
t-day  American  family  is  uncomfort- 
id  downright  depressing, 
le  final  chapter,  "Reimagining  Fam- 
s  the  most  creative  and  inspiring  in 
X)k.  Methodologically  it  is  the 
r's  moment  for  reconstruction, 
er  proposes  five  covenanting  cere- 
>,  which  would  replace  present-day 
remonies  that  unfortunately  limit 
slves  to  heterosexual  marriage  for 
ptism  and  confirmation.  She  recog- 
hat  there  are  other  significant  life 
nts  that  are  never  celebrated.  As  a 
many  individuals  are  excluded  from 
lgful  rituals  and  moments  celebrat- 
Timinnent.  The  goal  of  this  chapter 
eimagine  families  as  redemptive 
unities.  These  communities  will,  it  is 
,  be  free  of  the  dualisms  that  have 
d  Christianity  for  centuries.  As  our 
structures  are  realigned  and  re-envi- 
1,  our  entire  society  will  benefit. 
;r  is  to  be  applauded  for  her  ability 
iden  the  vision  of  Christian  commit- 
Our  churches  would  be  wise  to  Us- 
her" words. 

te  appeal  of  Ruether's  book  is  wide, 
old  be  recommended  to  advocates 
e  family,  theologians,  historians, 
al  analysts  and  educators,  to  mention 

Its  breadth  demonstrates  Ruether's 

to  connect  themes  and  draw  origi- 
nclusions  from  well-documented 
:h.  It  forces  the  reader  to  assess  his 
'  own  understanding  of  family  and 

systems.  It  also  explains  the  many 
n  realities  that  burden  our  families, 
g  it  seem  that  the  only  answer  is  to 

to  a  bygone  era.  Ultimately,  howev- 


er, I  believe  that  Ruether  is  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  the  contemporary  family.  Her 
new  vision  of  family,  home  and  work  is 
based  on  the  mutuality  of  whole  human 
beings  and  on  creating  a  dynamic  interre- 
lation of  eros,  philia  and  agape.  It  is  love, 
the  greatest  virtue  of  all,  that  has  the 
potential  to  build  up  what  society  has  torn 
down.  It  is  redemptive  community  that 
will  be  the  welcoming  force  for  the  bro- 
kenhearted in  our  families.  It  is  the  just  and 
faithful  God  of  all  faiths  who  can  show  us 
the  way  toward  reconciliation.  Ruether's 
book  is  long  overdue.       Nancy  Hawkins 


Multiplying 
Meaning 

Senses  of  Tradition 

Continuity  and  Development  in 
Catholic  Faith 

By  John  E.  Thiel 

Oxford  Univ.  Press.  264p  $39.95 

John  Thiel,  who  teaches  at  Fairfield  Uni- 
versity in  Connecticut,  has  already  pub- 
lished books  on  authority  as  well  as  the 
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debate  over  foundationalism.  Now  he 
argues  for  a  more  complex  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  and  dynamics  of  tradition. 
As  patristic  and  medieval  theology  recog- 
nized multiple  senses  in  the  scriptural 
text,  so  also  we  need  to  recognize  multi- 
ple senses  of  tradition.  Each  of  these  mul- 
tiple "senses"  refers  to  an  interpretive 
possibility  that  calls  for  skillful  discern- 
ment.. 


The  literal  sense  of  tradition  is  the 
"obvious"  meaning  of  a  belief  or  practice 
held  by  the  Christian  community  and 
rooted  in  the  constancy  of  the  sensus  fidei. 
The  literal  sense,  however,  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  "literality"  of  a  belief 
or  practice.  Fundamentalisms  (of  both 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  type)  make 
this  mistake.  The  literal  sense  is  always 
the  result  of  an  act  of  interpretation.  Lit- 


Boston  College  Institute  of  Religious  Education 
and  Pastoral  Ministry 


Continuing  a  Tradition  of  Excellence  in 
Educating  for  Ministry  since  1911 


Degree  Programs: 

•  M.A.,  M.Ed.;  C.A.E.S.  and 
Ph.D.  in  Religion  and  Education 

Joint  Degrees: 

•  M.A./M.S.W.  Social  Work 
M.A./M.A.  Counseling 
Psychology  M.A./M.S.  Nursing 

•  Web  on-line  distance  education 

•  Generous  financial  assistance 

•  Graduate  student  housing 

•  Continuing  education; 
Leadership,  Liturgy  and 
Advanced  Formative 
Spirituality  Certificates 


SESSION  ONE:  June  25-July  6 


Thomas  Groome 

Michael  Himes 
Michael  Horan 

Carolyn  Osiek 
Stephen  Pope 
Michael  St.  Clair 


Educating  for  Life:  A  Spiritual  Vision 

for  Every  Minister,  Teacher  and  Parent 
Church 

Youth  Ministry:  Mentoring  Youth  for 
Tomorrow's  Church 
Women  and  the  New  Testament 
Social  Ethics 

Counseling  families  in  a  Time  of  Change 


ADVANCED  CERTIFICATE  IN  FORMATIVE  SPIRITUALITY 

Colleen  Griffith,  Year  1,  2  &  3: 

Rosemary  Brennan,  Morning  and  afternoon  sessions 

&  guest  faculty 


SESSION  TWO:  July  9-July  20 


Bernard  Cooke 
Colleen  Griffith 
Richard  Gula 
Daniel  Harrington 
Jane  Regan 

CONFERENCE  WEEK: 

Megan  McKenna 


Theology  of  Ministry 
Spirituality  and  the  Body 
Professional  Ethics  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Suffering  in  the  Bible 
Educating  in  Faith 

Spirituality  and  Justice 

(Conference  Week  and  Two-Week  Course): 
Week  I:  The  Word  (Scripture)  and  the  Wounds 

(Injustice) 

Week  2:  The  Word  (Prophets),  the  Wood, 
and  the  Warm  Bread 


SESSION  THREE:  July  23-August  3 


Maryanne  Confoy 
Shawn  Copeland 
Doris  Donnelly 
Susan  Ross 

Katherine  Doob  Sakenfeld 
Robert  VerEecke 
Evelyn  &  James 
Whitehead 


Theology  and  Pastoral  Practice 
Foundations  in  Theology 
Sacraments  of  Initiation 
Contemporary  Issues  in  Feminist  Theology 
Introduction  to  Hebrew  Scriptures 
Sacred  and  Liturgical  Dance  Study  Program 
SpritualHy,  Sexuality,  and  Gender: 
Exploring  the  Intimate  Connection 


erality  exists  prior  to  the  act  of 
tation  and  thus  stands  at  the  thre: 
the  literal  sense.  The  literal  sens* 
ever,  by  no  means  exhausts  the 
of  tradition. 

The  second  sense  of  traditio 
do  with  tradition's  "development- 
tinuity."  This  interpretive  sense 
nizes  the  productive  power  of  hi 
development.  Thiel  discusses 
models  of  development  (Drey, 
Newman  and  contemporary  re 
models)  and  then  makes  a  disti 
between  what  he  calls  a  "pros 
model"  and  "retrospective  mo 
development.  Prospective  mode,;l 
on  tradition  as  an  essence  or  depot! 
is  complete  and  simply  handedlw 
faithfully.  These  models  presH 
God's-eye-view  of  history.  ContirH 
the  prime  value.  Retrospective  red 
claim  that  the  continuity  of  past  triji 
can  be  discerned  only  from  the  Inn 
perspective  of  the  present.  Conljii 
therefore  needs  to  be  discerned  repi( 
ly  as  tradition  unfolds.  In  Thiel's 
retrospective  models  are  more  lirn 
their  claims  but  more  hermeneu 
sophisticated. 

Thiel  also  discusses  what  hi 
(somewhat  misleadingly)  the  "dr: 
development"  of  tradition.  "Dra: 
refers  to  a  belief  or  practice  tl 
longer  has  the  authority7  that  is  pre 
"tradition."  In  contrast  to  the  s 
sense,  this  third  sense  of  tradi 
attentive  to  breaks  in  historical  co 
ity  and  reversals  in  Christian  belief 
cial  church  teachings  regarding  ;ur. 
slavery  and  various  condemnaticW 
religious  freedom  are  offered  as  I 
pies  of  the  "dramatic"  developing 
tradition.  Signs  that  a  teaching  is  « 
going  a  dramatic  development  indite* 
rejection  by  a  significant  number  m 
faithful,  the  need  for  church  authto 
to  resort  to  theological  arguine* 
defend  the  teaching  and  the  reject!^ 
these  theological  arguments  by  tim 
gians.  Thiel  discusses  current  contW 
sies  regarding  birth  control  anlfcj 
insistence  on  an  exclusively  male^* 
bate  priesthood  as  examples  of  whaUR 
be  dramatic  developments  of  tracjll 
Retrospective  notions  of  traditio* 
better  equipped  to  handle  this  seiBfl 
tradition  than  any  of  the  prosp 
models. 
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Boston  College 

For  information,  contort: 

Mary  Mogennis 
Institute  of  Religious  Education 
and  Pastoral  Ministry 
Department  J 

Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467-3931 
800-487  1167  or  617-552-8440 
Fax:617-552-0811 
e-mail:  irepm@bc.edu 
http://www.bc.edu/irepm.html 
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The  fourth 
sense  of  tradition 
has  to  do  with  an 
"incipient  devel- 
opment" where 
beliefs  and  prac- 
tices that  have 
not  been  recog- 
nized in  the  past 
as  "traditional" 
are  held  up  for 
acceptance  by  the 
faithful  as 
authentic  tradi- 
tion. Like  the 
third  sense,  incip- 
evelopment  is  attentive  to  disconti- 
in  tradition.  Unlike  dramatic 
apment,  however,  the  emphasis  is 
novation,  the  role  of  the  imagina- 
the  church's  need  for  renewal  and 
:t  for  the  prophetic.  Thiel  discusses 
jctrines  of  original  sin  and  transub- 
ation  and  the  practice  of  venerating 
as  examples  of  incipient  develop- 
There  is  an  extended  treatment  of 
hristological  controversy  in  light  of 
inciple  of  incipient  development  as 
Current  examples  of  incipient 
jpment  include  the  call  for  a  pref- 
ial  option  for  the  poor  by  libera- 
;t  theologians  and  the  argument 
iriests  need  to  be  of  the  same  gen- 
Jesus  by  restorationist  theologians, 
hiel's  writing  is  not  a  bit  friendly.  I 
sh  to  single  out  for  praise,  however, 
may  go  unnoticed  about  his  diffi- 
mt  rewarding  book.  Although  the 
thrust  of  the  book  is  on  the 
eneutics  of  tradition,  Thiel  also 
s  a  significant  contribution  to  our 
:ing  about  the  Holy  Spirit.  His 
tigation  of  the  multiple  senses  of 
ion  requires  him  again  and  again  to 
t  on  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
:h  and  the  world.  The  complex 
eneutics  of  tradition  require  us  to 
mize  a  correspondingly  complex 
or  discernment  and  the  Spirit  in  the 
:h.  Thiel  is  therefore  critical  of 
who  would  look  on  the  magisteri- 
>  a  penal  or  merely  juridical  author- 
id  on  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  deus  ex 
na  watching  over  the  church.  The 
cations  of  his  understanding  of  tra- 
i  for  the  theology  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
d  make  a  fine  topic  for  his  next 
James  Fredericks 


Study  for  a  master's  degree  or  your  own  enrichment.  Study  year-round  or  in  two  summer  sessions. 
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2001  Summer  Sessions 


June  18- July  6,  2001 

Mystery  of  Christ — James  B.  Nickoloff,  Ph.D. 
Sacraments  of  Initiation — Mark  Francis,  CSV 
The  Church— Mary  E.  Hines,  Ph.D. 
Johannine  Writings — Joseph  Grassi,  SSL 

July  9- July  27,  2001 

Foundations  of  Catechesis — Francis  J.  Buckley,  S.J. 

Discernment  and  Christian  Decision  Making — James  Neafsey,  D.Min. 

Sacred  Music  Literature — Fred  Moleck,  Ph.D. 

The  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus — Mary  Criscione,  RSM 


Celebration  of  Word  and  Song 


Sundays  at  the  Mission 
June  24- July  22,  2001 

Join  us  with  Fred  Moleck;  J-Glenn  Murray.  S.J.;  Mark  Francis, CSV;  Frank  Jensen;  Va!l  Jensen;  and  others. 

Scholarships  available  for  individuals  in  church  ministry. 


Ana  Maria  Pineda,  RSM 
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Does  the  Lectionary  cycle 
have  you  going  in  circles? 

Then  let  Connections  help  you  get  on  track  each  week 
with  your  homily /sermon  preparation. 

Connections  is  a  monthly  newsletter  of  ideas,  stories 
and  reflections  relating  to  the  themes  of  each  Sunday's 
readings  (both  Roman  and  common  lectionaries). 
NOT  a  "canned"  weekly  sermon  service,  Connections 
is  designed  to  help  you  develop  a  homily  that  is  yours, 
making  use  of  words  and  images  that  you  make  your 
own. 

Connections  —  the  idea  newsletter  for  homilists  and 
preachers. 


CLIP   &   MAIL  TO 


Connections,  7  Lantern  Lane,  Londonderry,  NH  03053 

□  Please  enter  my  subscription  to  Connections  for  one  year. 

Enclosed  is  $34.  [All  orders  must  be  PREPAID.] 

□  Enclosed  is  $4.  Please  send  me  the  current  issue. 

NAME:  


ADDRESS: 


CITY: 


STATE: 


CODE: 


Poetry  Contest 

Poems  are  being  accepted  for 

The  Foley  Poetry  Award 


V 


Each  contestant  is 
asked  to  submit  only 
one  poem  of 
30  lines  or  fewer 
for  consideration. 
No  poem  will  be 
returned.  Only  typed, 
unpublished  poems 
not  under  considera- 
/  tion  elsewhere  will  be 
considered. 

oems  sent  by 


aul  Mariani 
The  Foley  Poetry  Award 
America,  106  West  56th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10019 


Wirrnir^^m  will  be  published  in  America  on  June 
18-25,2001. 
Cash  prize:  $1,000.  Deadline:  April  20,  2001 


Executive  Director 
University  Ministry 

The  University  of  San  Francisco  invites  applications  for  the  position  of  Ex 
rive  Director  of  University  Ministry.  The  Executive  Director  is  responsibl 
the  promotion  of  spiritual  growth  and  taith  development  for  the  university  corr 
nity.  The  Director  leads  a  staff  of  six  Associate  Directors,  an  Assistant  Director, 
fourteen  Resident  Ministers.  The  Director  is  an  Executive  Officer  and  cum 
reports  to  the  President  of  the  University. 

The  Director  must  have  an  extensive  understanding  of  the  Jesuit  and  Catholic  0 
tions  ot  higher  education,  lgnarian  spirituality,  and  a  commitment  to  social  jus 
Other  requirements  include:  a  master's  degree  in  ministry  or  theology;  at  least 
years  progressively  responsible  experience  in  ministry  and/or  higher  educs 
administration,  particularly  in  building  consensus;  and  proven  experience  collabc 
ingwith  and  leading  a  diverse  team  of  colleagues  and  students.  Rooted  in  the  Ro 
Catholic  faith.  University  Ministry  also  affirms  the  rich  diversity  of  faiths  repres 
ed  at  USF  and  seeks  to  respond  to  the  spiritual  and  religious  needs  of  our  increas 
ly  multicultural  and  international  community.  The  position  requires  a  person 
ot  Roman  Catholic  faith.  We  encourage  women,  persons  of  color  and  Jesui 
apply. 

Position  is  available:  June  1 ,  2001 .  We  will  begin  reviewing  applications  on  Man 
2001.  Apphcations  will  be  accepted  until  the  position  is  filled.  Salary:  commenst 
with  qualifications  and  experience. 

To  apply,  send  cover  letter,  current  resume,  a  statement  of  your  theology-  of  min 
(three  page  maximum)  and  three  letters  of  recommendation  to: 

Sr.  Mary  Brian  Kelber,  RSM 
c/o  Office  of  the  President 
University  of  San  Francisco 
2130  Fulton  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  941 17-1080 

Established  as  San  Francisco's  first  institution  of  higher  learning  in  1855,  the  I 
versity  ot  San  Francisco  presently  serves  8.000  students  in  the  arts,  sciences,  busil 
education,  nursing,  protessional  studies  and  the  law.  The  University  is  a  pri 
Catholic  and  Jesuit  institution  and  particularly  welcomes  candidates  who  will  \ 
tivelv  contribute  to  such  an  environment. 


USF  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  dedicated  to  affirmative  action  and  \ 
force  diversity.  The  University  provides  reasonable  accommodations  to  qua! 
individuals  with  disabilities  upon  request. 


How  Does  God's  Activity 
Become  the  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction? 

A  unique  9- month  program 
At  the  Center  for  Religious  Development 

Strives  to  let  that  happen. 

•  This  program,  for  experienced  directors,  is  now  in  its  28th  year. 

•  The  longer  the  program  continues,  the  more  insistently 

God  claims  God's  rightful  place  in  direction.  Yet  even  the  most 
experienced  director  can  easily  forget  to  let  God  take  this 
central  place 

•  So  the  entire  full-time  program  is  now  devoted  to  two 
complementary  purposes: 

-  Exploring  God's  activity  as  it  seeks  to  permeate 

directee,  director,  and  supervisor 

-  And  enabling  directee,  director,  and  supervisor 

to  become  more  alive  to  that  activity. 

•  You  will  spend  10  hours  weekly  in  ongoing  direction  with 
people  from  diverse  walks  of  life  -  a  singular  opportunity  to 
experience  God  relating  to  different  people. 

•  Ongoing  supervision  will  engage  you  with  God  acting:  in 
directees,  in  supervision,  and  in  yourself. 

Can  you  enter  seriously  into  a  program  that  will  call  for  continual 
reflection  on  God  inviting,  encouraging,  and  challenging  those 
whom  you  direct — and  yourself? 

If  this  description  attracts  you,  we  will  be  glad  to  send  a  brochure 
with  additional  information. 

For  further  information  call:  617-547-4122 
or  fax:  617-491-9945  or  write  to: 

ADMISSIONS 
CENTER  FOR  RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENT 
2240  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE 
CAMBRIDGE,  MA  02140 


Summer  Programs  in  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 

une  18-July  27,  2001 


iu  can  work  toward  an  M.A.  in  Bible,  Liturgy,  Spirituality  or  Theology,  or  simply  take  courses  for 
richmenr.  Courses  are  arranged  within  rwo  three-week  modules  (June  18 — !ulv  6  and  July  9 — July  27). 
iu  may  choose  to  attend  either  or  both  of  these  In  addition,  each  summer  we  will  offer  an  Intensive 
aurse  for  students  who  wish  to  reflect  on  a  single  Catholic  theologian,  or  a  single  historical  event,  which 
s  significantly  shaped  the  contemporary  Catholic  tradition. 

any  of  the  following  descriptions  fits  you,  then  our  new  M.A.  in  Spirituality  Studies 
for  you.  (1 )  those  teachers  and  catechists  and  religious  educators  who  do  adult  formation  work 
d  would  like  to  enhance  their  teaching  by  an  m-depth  analysis  of  Christian  spirituality:  (2)  those 
io  do  formal  or  informal  spiritual  direction  or  counseling;  (3)  anyone  doing  pastoral  ministry, 
)  interested  lay  persons  who  are  on  a  spiritual  journey 


!  I  'e  also  have  rwo  courses  this  summer  specifically  intended  as  resources  for  teachers 
I  religion  and  for  catechists. 

|  IBLICAL  STUDIES  FACULTY 

I  ianne  Bergant    The  Psalter  (3) 

seph  Blenkinsopp    Pentateuch  (3) 

I  indv  Najman    Intensive  Elementary  Hebrew  (variable) 

I  regory  Sterling    Parables  (3) 

1 1  .sun  Taylor    The  Bible  and  Christian  Origins  (3) 

'  ITURGY  STUDIES  FACULTY 

I  lichael  Dnscoll    Eucharist  (3) 

I  evin  Irwin    Liturgical  Theology  (3) 

I  laxwell  Johnson    Christian  Initiation  (3) 

I  'hn  Melloh   Liturgical  Prayer  (3) 

I  mes  Puglisi   Diversity  of  Ministries  and  the 

Understanding  of  Ordination  (3) 

I  obertTaft    Liturgical  Year  (3) 

I  mes  White    Liturgical  History  (3) 

I  >yce  Ann  Zimmerman   Liturgical  Catechesis  (3) 

PIRITUALITY  STUDIES  FACULTY 

I  eith  Egan   History  of  Spirituality  (3) 

[  nilip  Sheldrake   Topics  in  Spiritualiry  (3) 

j  HEOLOGY  STUDIES  FACULTY 

I  Marthew  Ashley    Fundamentals  ot  Systematic  Theology  (3) 

I  mes  Bacik   Theology  ot  Revelation  (3) 

j  'onald  Buggert   Chnstoiogy  (3) 

I  athryn  Johnson    Doctrine  of  God  (3) 

j  radlev  Malkovsky   Dynamics  ot  Hindu-Christian  interaction  (3) 

ichard  McBrien    Ecclesiology  (3) 

I  hristine  Hinze    Christian  Social  Ethics  (3) 

I  'avid  Steinmetz    Reformation  History  (3) 


6*^ 


THE  2001  INTENSIVE  COURSE: 
ST.  AUGUSTINE  (4) 
John  Cavadini 

Augustine  is  arguably  the  single  most  influential 
theologian  in  the  West  This  course  attempts  to 
introduce  students  to  the  study  of  Augustine  in  an 
attempt  to  gauge  the  specific  and  distinctive  character 
of  his  theology  over  a  broad  range  ot  issues  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  Augustine's 
thought  The  class  hopes  to  be  useful  to  students  who 
approach  Augusrine  from  a  variety  ot  perspectives  and 
interests,  and  as  such  will  have  a  strongly  textual,  rather 
that  thematic,  principle  of  organization,  emphasizing 
the  reading  of  whole  works  rather  than  excerpts  topically 
arranged.  Although  this  is  an  advanced  introduction, 
the  course  is  suitable  for  those  with  little  exposure 
to  Augustine. 


iOURSES  IN  CATECHISM  AND  CATECHETICS 

>hn  Cavadini   Christian  L)octnne  for  Catechists  (3) 

■nice  Poorman   Teaching  Theology  at  the  High  School  Level  (3) 


Tuition:  $243  per  credit  hour  + 
one-time  general  fee:  $40 


For  further  information  on  all  graduate  programs 
(summer,  academic  year,  M.Div.,  or  Ph.D.),  write: 

DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 
Department  of  Theology 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556 

Telephone: 

MA:  (219)631-4254 

PhD:  (219)631-5732 

Web  site:  http://www.nd.edu/~theo 


Become  a  leader  in 
todays  changing  church 

The  Institute  of  Pastoral  Studies  at  Loyola  University  Chicago  pre- 
pares adults  for  the  rich  diversity  of  professional  careers  in  ministry 
through  four  master's  degree  programs: 

Pastoral  Counseling  (M.A.)        Pastoral  Studies  (M.P.S.) 
Religions  Education  (M.R.E.)     Divinity  (M.Div.) 

Non-degree  options  include  sabbaticals,  workshops,  certificate 
programs  and  focused  preparation  for  multicultural  ministry  through 
the  Instituto  Hispano. 

Contact  us  todav  for  more  information. 


LOYOLA 

UNIVERSITY 

CHICAGO 

Institute  of 
Pastoral  Studies 


IPS,  Loyola  University  Chicago 

6525  N.  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  IL  60626 

Phone:  773-508-2320;  or  1-800-424-1238 

Fax:  773-508-2319 

Visit:  www.luc.edu/depts/ips 


Loyola  University  Chicago  is  an  equal  opportunity  educator  and  employer  '£2000  Loyola  University  of  Chicago 


HARVARD  DIVINITY 
  SCHOOL   


A 

tradition 
of  excellence 

Theological  education  in  an  ecumenical  setting  where  Roman  Catholic 
students  represent  the  largest  group  in  the  student  hody. 

Degree  Programs:  M.Div.,  M.T.S.,Th.M.,  &  Th.D. 
• 

Special  Resources:  Women's  Studies  in  Religion  Program, 
Center  for  the  Study  of  World  Religions.  Center  for  the  Study  of  Values  in  Public  Life 

• 

Student  colleagues  from  such  fields  as  public  policy,  law,  education  &  medicine 

• 

Opportunities  for  coursework  &  dual  degree  programs  within 
Harvard  University  &  cross-registration  in  the  nine  member  schools  of 
the  Boston  Theological  Institute. 


For  information  on  admissions  &  financial  aid: 
Office  of  Admissions  and  Financial  Aid.  Harvard  Divinity  School.  14  Divinity  Avenue. 
Cambridge,  MA  02I3X  •  (617)  495-5796 
hup:// www.  hds.  harvard,  edu 


ers 

ar  Concepts 

e  Schultz  ("Renew  the  Face  of  the 
"  1/8)  should  not  be  amazed  at 
trageous  attack  the  journal  Crisis 
about  the  Renew  program.  It  is 
r  the  course.  Any  time  a  work  in 
urch,  no  matter  how  fine  it  may 
es  not  fit  into  their  peculiar  defini- 
f  Catholic,  it  will  be  attacked. 
;new  is  one  of  the  finest  programs 
or  evangelization  and  the  continu- 
ucation  of  people  that  has  been 
iped  in  the  church  over  the  past  20 

lave  been  following  the  course  of 
v  and  have  found  its  programs 
)rmulated  and  fitting  into  the 
of  Cadiolic  thought.  Msgr.  Tom 
;r,  the  founder  of  Renew,  is  one  of 
ost  intelligent  and  zealous  priests 
U.S.  The  editors  of  Crisis  have 
ar  concepts  of  what  Catholic 
ht  and  action  are — today,  or  truly 
day  in  the  history  of  the  church. 

(Rev.  Msgr.)  John  J.  Egan 
Chicago,  III. 

War 

e  Schultz's  "Renew  the  Face  of 
irth!"  (1/8)  again  raises  a  question 
egs  for  a  response:  With  Cadiolic 
"sities,  graduate  schools,  presses, 
ilists  and  journals  galore,  why  do 
it  have  serious  and  ongoing 
5  to  understand  the  self-pro- 
id  (but  never  defined)  "orthodox 
)lic"  phenomenon?  What  explains 
selective  orthodoxy  and  the  high- 
:ctive  past  they  would  conserve? 
their  preoccupation  with  abortion 
eming  indifference  to  the  deadly 
ty  in  die  third  world  ami  the 
Gospel  in  general?  Why  the  rush 
ne  "orthodox"  quarters  to  defend 
sto  Pinochet's  murderous  record? 
explains  their  antipathy  to  the 
id  Vatican  Council  and  1 00  years 
iptural  and  theological  scholar- 
hat  is  largely  ignored  in  the  new 
lism  they  espouse — if  selectively? 
Vhzt  explains  the  readiness  of 
publications  to  misrepresent  the 
ire  Church  renewal  effort,  Call  to 
n  and  other  progressive  activities 
3  adopt,  so  frequendy,  a  nasty 
in  referring  to  people  1  personally 


without  guile 


r-JL| 

1  i- 

"lie  could  use  someone  like  you  in  billing. " 


^jerving  the 

Priesthood 


The  Priests  of  St.  Sulpice, 

an  international  association  of  diocesan  priests 
committed  to  the  formation  and  education  of  seminarians  and 
diocesan  priests,  developing  vocations  for  a  multi-cultural  Church 
and  collaborating  with  seminary  programs  in  the  missions 

invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual,  intellectual  and  pastoral  gifts 

to  join  our  ministry  to  priests  and  seminarians. 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 

410-323-5070 
www.  Sulpicians.org 


The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 
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Study  Theology 


at  St.  John's  University  in  New  York 


Study  with  men  and  women  from  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  and  South  America  at  a  world 
class  university  in  a  world  class  city.  The  Department  of  Theology  and  Religious  Studies  offers 
a  variety  of  programs  taught  by  an  internationally  recognized  faculty. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  GRADUATE  ASSISTANTSHIPS  ARE  AVAILABLE 
Programs  of  Study  include: 

♦  Master  of  Arts  in  Theology-Concentrations  in  Biblical  Studies,  Historical  Studies, 
Interfaith  Studies,  Moral  Theology,  Systematic  Theology  and  Pastoral  Ministry 

♦  Master  of  Divinity-Professional  theological  preparation  for  pastoral  ministry 

♦  Certificate  Programs-Shorter  term  study,  tailored  to  specific  needs  and  interests 

For  more  information,  contact:  Chairperson  ♦  Department  of  Theology 
and  Religious  Studies  ♦  St.  John's  University  ♦  8000  Utopia  Parkway  ♦ 
Jamaica,  NY  11439  ♦  (718)  990-6467  ♦  www.stjohns.edu 


StJohn's 

UNIVERSITY 


6th  Annual 


INNER  SABBATH 


Leuven,  Belgium 
July  29- August  11,2001 

Offering  Theological,  Spiritual  and  Artistic  Study,  Personal  Renewal 
and  Respite  with 

RONALD  ROLHEISER  +  JOYCE  RUPP 
CRAIG  HARBISON  +  JOHN  DICK 

For  more  information  and  registration  call,  fax  or  e-  mail 
SACRED  HEART  UNIVERSITY 


REAPS 


5151  Park  Avenue.  Fairfield  CT  06432-1000  USA 
203.371.7867  FAX  203.365-4798  e-mail:  reaps@sacredheart.edu 
u  u  u  .sacicdhcarl.^du/ivaps 


With  the  ear  of  your  heart"  -  Rule  of  Benedict,  Prologue 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology- 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
M\ster  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liti  rgical  Music 


Programs  of  academic  excellence 
integrated  with  preparation  for 
spiritual  and  pastoral  leadership. 
Fellowships  and  full  tuition 
scholai sh ips  ara ila bl e. 


-J-  Saint  John's 

School  of  Theology  •  Seminary 


Cullegmlle,  Minnesota  56321 


know  to  be  devout,  committed,  fa  iii 
Catholics?  Why  is  there  no  self-crM 
cism  in  the  "orthodox"  camp? 

Given  the  heavy  "orthodox"  liw 
ence  at  the  widely  circulated  Cath 
Register  and  Our  Sunday  Visitor; 
ample  subsidies  of  Crisis,  First  Th 
and  Catholic  World  Report;  and  t 
myriad  pronouncements  of  "orthc 
voices  from  the  pope  to  the  incres 
number  of  Opus  Dei  and  other  "1 
ist"  bishops,  why  do  identjfiably  c 
vative  Catholics  continue  to  top  o 
no  more  than  5  percent  of  Ameri 
Catholics? 

Conversely,  why  are  Catholic 
cations  that,  like  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  Catholics,  e 
Vatican  II  reforms,  not  more  popu 
Why  have  so  many  "Vatican  II"  or 
gressive  Catholics  foiled  in  handin 
the  faith  or  practice  of  the  faith  to 
children?  Why  do  so  many  appear 
bother  rationalizing  their  embrace 
abortion  liberty?  Why  have  progre 
Catholics  been  so  nearly  invisible  a 
ineffectual  on  the  political  scene  ex 
such  major  struggles  as  civil  rights 
opposition  to  the  Vietnam  and  the 
wars?  The  "orthodox"  would,  of  c 
multiply  these  few  questions.  Why 
there  so  little  effort  to  talk  over  thi 
widening  gulf? 

William  H. 
Portland 

Leaps  and  Bounds 

I'm  not  one  who  writes  letters  to  e 
but  I  want  you  to  know  how  much 
appreciated  Sister  Joan  Acker's  "C 
ationism  and  the  Catechism"  (12/1 
am  a  housewife  and  mother  and  cc 
never  play  hardball  with  the  intelle 
giants  who  frequent  your  pages.  B 
will  tell  you  this:  for  years  I  have  w 
with  the  way  the  Adam  and  Eve  st< 
been  taught.  Deep  down  inside,  1 1 
not  been  able  to  accept  hilly  the  n< 
of  Eden,  preternatural  gifts  and  th 
Is  life  not  a  process?  Does  not  Goc 
H  in  us  through  growth,  developme 
change? 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as 
possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  nu 
America's  editorial  offices  or  by  el< 
mail  to:  letters@americapress.org. 
may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


H  n  not  so  naive  as  to  be  unaware  of 
If  nendous  challenges  Sister  Acker  is 
|  to  the  church's  hierarchy.  The 
■  of  such  challenges  leaves  no  room 
oj  lplacency  of  any  kind  and  calls  us 
4  pie  with  our  religious  understand- 
I  ie  task  of  theology  is  ever  to  push 
I  its  of  our  understanding.  The  task 
el  mulating  religious  language  and 
Ij  >ing  effective  mediods  of  catech- 
I  n  ongoing  task.  What  are  we 
1  if?  Are  we  afraid  of  exhausting  the 
1/ of  God? 

■'!  k  myself,  "Could  I  have  come  to 
51  Christian  truths  if  I  was  not 
U  t  up  in  the  church?"  Sadly,  I'm 
!j  e  and  am  grateful  for  having  been 
H  t  up  in  the  faith.  But  are  we  failing 
4  pie  who  hunger  to  know  God? 
1  lere  is  truth  to  the  expression  "a 
I  faith."  But  it  is  a  "leap"  that  does 
I  uire  a  lobotomy. 

Margie  McCarthy 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

1  te  Stand 

I  oan  Acker's  precise  and  scholar- 
|  le,  "Creationism  and  the  Cate- 
l  (12/16)  is  an  exceptionally  clear 
'»  tation  of  the  synthesis  between 
1 :  and  theology  addressing  the 
I  >ns  of  creation.  It  deserves  to  be 
j  mework  for  the  U.S.  bishops' 
,iJ  d  adult  catechism  project. 

t  us  hope  that  the  bishops  will 
.  ul  heed  her  plea  for  "collabora- 
)|  th  theologians  and  believing 
J  5ts"  as  they  pursue  their  project, 
ji  t  us  pray  that  the  bishops  will 
&  ie  courage  to  resist  efforts  to 
M  to  a  simplistic  and  literal  theol- 
i  creation  that  ignores  biblical 
J  "ship.  Such  pressures  may  come 
ji  lany  segments  of  today's 

J  lis  is  a  rich  opportunity  for  the 
|  lg  office  of  the  bishops.  May 
iutely  take  their  stand. 

James  E.  Harvey 
Rockaway  Beach,  Ore. 


so 


>l  Pattern 

you  for  Sister  Joan  Acker's  call 
'  proposed  American  catechism 
vritten  in  a  context  of  con- 
fess of  the  story  of  the  universe 
"eceive  it  through  science  today. 

theology,  reading  Scripture 
eparing  to  preach  in  such  a  con- 


text strengthens  the  power  of  the 
truths  we  cherish  while  expanding 
their  meaning  to  include  even  more 
challenging  insights  for  Christian  liv- 
ing. But  letting  go  of  an  ancient,  com- 
fortable worldview  (even  if  we  hold  it 
only  for  our  religious  reflection) 
involves  a  process  of  conversion.  Like 
all  conversions,  this  too  demands 
asceticism  and  intellectual  discipline: 
suffering  the  death  of  some  images 
and  premises  so  that  new  life  full  of 
promise  and  energy  may  rise  up!  The 


paschal  pattern  so  evident  in  all  parts 
of  creation  beckons  us  to  participate 
freely. 

Honor  a  Werner.  O.P. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Bread,  Stones  and  Sex 

In  "Angr\  and  Alienated"  ( 1  2/\ 6), 
Michael  Hout  refers  to  the  reaffirma- 
tion by  the  Vatican  on  July  6,  2000,  of 
the  prohibition  of  admitting  to  Com- 
munion Catholics  who  are  divorced  and 
remarried.  That  document  clearly  reit- 
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erates  the  prohibition,  but,  not  as  clearly, 
addresses  the  complications  of  such  a 
publicly,  irregularly  married  person 
being  admitted  to  Communion  while 
continuing  to  cohabit,  but  "in  full  con- 
tinence." 

Canon  law  speaks  of  marriage  as  "a 
partnership  of  the  whole  of  life"  (Canon 
1055,  par.  10).  Vatican  II  speaks  of 
"intimate  community  of  life  and  love" 
("Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church 
in  the  Modern  World,"  No.  48).  Mar- 
riage is  much  more  than  sex.  It  involves 


mutual  emotional,  intellectual  and 
material  support,  the  sharing  of  insights 
and  perceptions,  daily  experiences 
together,  travel,  socializing  with  others 
as  a  couple,  and  on  and  on.  Sex  is  part 
of  it,  but  only  a  part.  Modern  culture  ' 
too  frequently  separates  sex  from  mar- 
riage. Some  might  question  whether 
here  our  church  is  trying  to  make  a  sim- 
ilar but  reverse  separation  by  admitting 
to  Communion  the  irregularly  married 
who  can  enjoy  all  the  blessings  of  living 
together  except  sex.  But  realistically, 


The  faces  of  ministry  arc  changing  .  .  . 
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intellectually  and  even  morally,  ca 
be  taken  out  of  the  equation  withe 
the  relationship  itself  being  destro 
Ban  the  whole  package  or  accept  t 
whole  package?  Perhaps  an  answe 
suggested  by  the  message  I  remen 
seeing  on  a  T-shirt:  "Relax.  It's  or 
sex." 

Perhaps  such  considerations  n 
vated  several  Geman  bishops  a  fev 
years  ago  and  the  1998  Synod  of  I 
ops  for  Asia  and  the  1998  Synod  o 
Bishops  for  Oceania  to  seek  a  way 
bring  Communion  to  divorced,  re 
ried,  alienated  and  good-living 
Catholics.  Bread  was  sought;  a  sto 
was  delivered. 

(Rev.  Msgr.)  Harry 
New  Yo 

Wit  and  Wonder 

Amid  the  articles  in  America,  the  w 
wonder  of  "Without  Guile"  comes 
pleasant  moment  in  contrast  to  the 
tawdry  and  dehumanizing  visuals  of 
society.  Keep  up  the  fine,  A-rated  c 
tooning. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  W.  Ari 
LaS 

On  Target 

Your  cartoonist,  Pat  Byrne,  really  h 
mark  with  his  Christmas  season  carl 
in  America. 

Derien  R. 
Pleasantvi, 

Illusions 

One  hopes  the  Bush  team,  which  so 
has  tailed  to  articulate  a  global  visioi 
read  the  future's  challenge  by  James 
Wolfensohn,  president  of  the  Worl 
Bank  Group  (1/8). 

If  the  new  administration's  visio 
limited  to  just  ensuring  a  safe  and  al 
fortable  United  States,  while  "three 
lion  other  people,  half  the  world's  p 
tion,  live  on  less  then  $2  a  day,"  this 
would  seem  not  only  morally  unacc 
able,  but  dangerously  illusory. 

(Rev.)  George  F 
New  Yo 
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word 

Zeal  or  Woe 

Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  February  H,  2001 

igs:  Jer.  17:5-8;  Ps.  1;  1  Cor.  15:12,  16-20;  Lk.  6:17,  20-26 

f  those  who  do  not  follow  the  counsel  of  the  wicked  (Ps.  1:1) 


URSED"  BE  THE  ONE  who 
trusts  in  human  beings;  "the 
wicked"  are  like  chaff  that 
^  the  wind  drives  away,  and 
'  to  you  who  are  rich  and  filled 
larsh  words  for  a  Sunday  in  grey 
ary.  In  Luke's  Sermon  on  the 
n  contrast  to  Matthew,  while  the 
he  hungry,  those  who  weep  and 
/ho  are  persecuted  are  blessed;  the 
le  satiated,  the  scoffers  and  the 
d  are  berated.  Jesus  here  continues 
leme  of  reversal  anticipated  in 
hymn  that  God  would  put  the 
r  down  from  their  thrones,  exalt 
if  low  degree,  send  the  rich  away 
and  fill  the  hungry  with  good 

ke's  Gospel  is  often  called  the 
for  the  poor,  since  Jesus  blesses 
vho  are  literally  poor  rather  than 
)r  in  spirit  (as  does  Matthew).  Yet 
ising  of  the  poor  does  not  roman- 
wverty,  and  the  Gospel  is  more 
ned  to  point  out  the  dangers  of 
than  to  praise  the  virtues  of  the 
The  rich  will  be  sent  away  empty; 
ive  already  received  their  consola- 
/orldly  cares,  riches  and  pleasures 
loke  the  growth  of  God's  word 
0);  the  rich  are  motivated  by  greed 
:k  of  concern  for  others  so  they 
suddenly  struck  down  while  most 
isfied  (12:16-20). 

"ich  man  is  a  parade  example  of 
cuous  consumption,  dressed  in 
nurple  and  imported  linen,  for 
every  day  was  a  banquet,  while  he 
t  even  see  the  poor,  starving  and 
izarus  lying  by  his  gate.  When  he 
sees  him,  the  roles  have  been 
d;  the  rich  man  was  in  Hades  and 
s  in  heaven.  Religious  leaders  are 
:>f  money;  a  would-be  disciple  can- 
low  Jesus  because  he  is  "very  rich"; 
tributes  Judas's  betrayal  of  Jesus  to 
:ire  for  possessions  (1:18);  Annas 


and  Saphira  are  struck 
down  because  their 
desire  for  money  leads 
them  to  deceive  the  com 
munity  (5:5:1-11);  and  Simon  of 
Samaria  is  castigated  by  Peter  because  he 
tries  to  buy  spiritual  gifts  (8:14-24). 

It  may  be  tempting  to  write  off  this 
harsh  picture  as  a  bit  of  first-century 
ressentiment  or  a  touch  of  dour  apocalyp- 
tic thinking  by  Luke's  Jesus,  but  Luke's 
picture  spoke  to  his  community  and  still 
challenges  the  church  today.  Luke's  pic- 
ture is  not  one-sided.  Though  Jesus  in 
the  Gospel  fulminates  against  the  rich,  in 
Acts  the  nascent  church  shares  goods 
instead  of  leaving  them;  almsgiving  is 
stressed  (understood  as  an  obligation  to 
help  the  poor,  not  as  an  optional  good 
deed);  people  of  some  means  welcome 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  your  "roots,"  thinking  of  the 
people  today  who  share  the  same  struggles 
as  your  forebears. 

•  Pray  about  your  attitude  toward  riches  and 
possessions,  asking  whether  the  Gospel  or 
the  culture  shapes  your  values. 

•  Jeremiah  calls  blessed  those  who  trust  in 
the  Lord;  pray  for  a  true  spirit  of  trust. 

Paul  and  share  their  resources  (Acts 
16:11-15;  17:12).  In  his  final,  moving 
speech  to  the  Ephesians,  Paul  tells  them 
to  work  to  support  the  poor  and  weak 
(20:32-35). 

Why  this  ambivalence?  In  his  Gospel 
Luke  tells  a  story  of  "roots."  The  Chris- 
tian community,  now  led  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  owes  its  origin  to  those  who  heard 
Jesus'  word  and  followed  in  simplicity  and 
po-  erty.  They  experienced  the  power  and 
love  of  Jesus,  which  sustained  them.  By 
the  time  of  the  final  composition  of  the 
Gospel  and  Acts,  Luke's  community 
seems  to  have  included  more  and  more 


people  of  some  means.  The  voice  of  the 
Gospel  warns  them  against  the  evil  that 
springs  from  having  and  desiring  great 
wealth.  Luke  offers  the  rich  the  good 
news  that  their  salvation  lies  in  concern 
for  the  poor  and  in  using  their  goods  for 
others. 

Today's  church  includes  many  people 
who  leave  everything  to  follow  Christ, 
live  in  actual  solidarity  with  poor  people 
and  are  insulted,  hated  and  persecuted  for 
this.  At  the  same  time,  the  church 
depends  on  the  generosity  of  people  of 
means  to  further  its  mission.  The  rich  in 
the  Gospel  are  by  no  means  hard-work- 
ing middle-  or  upper-middle-class  people, 
but  the  arrogant  and  blind  super-wealthy 
of  imperial  societies,  reflected  today  in 
the  super-rich  or  in  global  corporations. 
American  Catholics,  however,  must  never 
forget  their  roots  and  the  danger  that 
escalating  upward  mobility  poses  to  faith. 
Great-grandchildren  of  subway  workers 
are  C.E.O.'s  of  construction  companies, 
often  upset  by  those  very  unions  for 
which  their  forebears  fought;  descendants 
of  immigrants  resent  the  large  waves  of 
"those  people"  moving  into  neighbor- 
hoods. When  the  church  proclaims  the 
option  for  the  poor,  this  must  be  com- 
bined with  critical  reflection  and  prophet- 
ic witness  about  the  dangers  of  the 
immense  wealth  that  washes  over  sections 
of  our  country  while  the  poor,  mostly 
ignored  in  the  recent  election,  struggle  to 
remain  afloat.  In  his  powerful  novel  The 
Sea  Remains,  the  priest-novelist  Jean  Suli- 
van  lamented  a  church  that  lived  by  "con- 
soling the  poor  and  reassuring  the  rich" — 
hardly  a  paraphrase  of  today's  Gospel. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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Don't  just  take  it  from  us. . . 
Listen  to  one  of 
America's  readers 

have  come  to  realize  that 
what  I  read  is  as  important 
as  what  I  eat.  So,  what 
better  staple  in  my  Catholic  diet 
than  America  magazine? 

In  its  pages  I  find  wellsprings 
for  the  spiritual  life,  keen  social 
analysis,  stimulating  ideas  and 
intellectual  debate,  lucid  renderings 
of  church  teachings  and  church 
history,  stirring  testimonies  of 
present-day  Christians,  insightful 
theological  reflection,  and  bracing 
challenges  to  live  the  social 
encyclicals. 

I  keep  America  on  my  bedside 
table  and  in  my  bag  as  I  travel.  It  is 
one  of  my  most  trusted  guides  as  I  seek  to  give  witness  to  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  in  my  own  life." 
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Of  Many  Things 


II  DOESN'  I  I  AKI'  much  to  get 
me  on  the  Staten  Island  ferry — 
that  wondrous  half-hour  trip 
across  the  New  York  harbor  to 
an  island  that  is  one  of  the  city's  five 
boroughs.  Usually,  the  occasion  is  a 
friend's  visit  to  New  York  City.  Few 
are  those  who,  looking  back  from  the 
ferry  midway,  remain  unimpressed: 
the  sight  of  Manhattan's  skyscrapers 
rising  from  the  water  could  easily  put 
one  in  mind  of  a  modern  Venice.  Lit- 
tle wonder  that  the  ride  is  a  favorite 
among  tourists.  It  never  did  cost 
much;  at  its  highest,  the  price  was  50 
cents  for  a  round  trip.  Now  it  is  free,  a 
boon  to  island  residents  who  use  the 
ferry  on  weekdays  to  commute  to 
their  jobs. 

Dorothy  Day  often  used  the  ferry 
too,  even  before  she  and  Peter  Maurin 
began  the  Catholic  Worker  move- 
ment in  the  early  1930's.  With  the 
proceeds  of  a  novel  sold  to  Holly- 
wood, she  bought  a  cottage  on  Staten 
Island,  and  often  made  the  trip  bac  k 
and  forth  to  Manhattan.  After  her 
conversion  to  Catholicism,  and  well 
into  the  1 970's,  she  continued  to  seek 
respite  on  the  island  along  with  other 
Catholic  Workers  at  another  location. 
In  his  biography  of  her,  William  D. 
Miller  quotes  her  words  about  the  trip 
itself  "  The  taste  ol  the  salt  spray  was 
on  my  lips,  and  the  sense  of  being 
upheld  on  the  water  reminded  me  of 
'the  everlasting  arms'  which  sustain 
us.  Gulls  wheeled  overhead,  grey  and 
blue  against  the  dark  sea."  Then  she 
added  a  prayer:  "May  the  many  who 
come  to  us  on  the  island  feel  this  calm 
and  strength  and  healing  power  of  the 
sea,  and  may  it  lift  them  to  God  as  it 
has  so  often  lifted  me." 

This  time  I  made  the  trip  with  a 
specific  object  in  mind:  to  visit  an 
exhibit  at  the  Staten  Island  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  called  "The  Lenape: 
The  First  Staten  Islanders."  The 
exhibit  itself  was  modest,  filling  just 
two  rooms.  But  its  display  of  arrow 
heads  and  other  stone  implements 
took  one  back  thousands  of  years  to  a 
period  when  Siberia  was  still  joined  to 
what  is  now  Alaska.  Nomadic  hunters 


made  their  way  across  this  land  bridge 
and  down  into  the  American  conti- 
nent. Some,  the  Lenape,  settled  on 
Staten  Island,  and  eventually  became 
in  effect  farmers  who  grew  corn, 
beans  and  squash.  They  also  devel- 
oped impressive  artistic  abilities;  a 
striking  head  of  carved  stone  attests  to 
their  skills. 

The  Lenape  tribe's  first  brief 
encounter  with  Europeans  was 
through  Giovanni  da  Verrazano;  but 
unfavorable  weather  conditions 
obliged  him  to  move  quickly  on. 
Then  in  1609  Henry  Hudson  arrived, 
and  in  an  account  of  his  voyage  the 
native  people  were  described  as  "very 
civil."  No  harm  was  done  until  two 
decades  later,  when  Dutch  settlers 
established  themselves  in  New  Ams- 
terdam, the  name  for  what  later 
became  New  York.  With  their 
firearms  and  trained  soldiers,  they  eas- 
ily overcame  the  Lenape  and  other 
tribes  on  the  island.  Finally,  the 
British  returned  to  lay  claim  to  New 
Amsterdam,  and  the  centuries-old  cul- 
ture of  die  Lenape  came  to  an  end. 
Except  for  remnants  like  those  in  the 
exhibit,  all  trace  of  these  gentle  and 
vulnerable  people  has  disappeared. 

Today's  vulnerable  people  on  Staten 
Island,  however,  are  still  very  much  in 
evidence.  On  my  way  back  to  the  ferry 
terminal,  I  paused  briefly  on  the 
esplanade  to  look  out  across  the  water 
toward  the  city.  Between  me  and  that 
view,  a  homeless  man  lay  stretched  out 
asleep  on  the  sidewalk  next  to  a  bus 
stop.  Not  far  away,  a  homeless  woman 
sat  on  a  bench  with  her  shopping  cart 
of  meager  possessions.  Their  combined 
image  of  present-day  vulnerability 
remained  with  me  as  the  ferry  moved 
back  toward  Manhattan.  Again,  the 
skyscrapers  rose  up  in  the  distance,  but 
this  time  more  as  a  symbol  of  power 
and  wealth — the  destructive  kind  that 
Dorothy  Day  knew  well  in  her  efforts 
to  assist  disenfranchised  persons  like 
the  homeless  man  and  woman — and 
the  kind  that,  cenniries  earlier  in  differ- 
i  ni  guise,  had  laid  waste  the  I  ,enape 
and  their  fragile  culture. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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Cover  Muslim  and  Christian  youth  ligb 
last  December  during  a  demonstration  to 
children  killed  during  clashes  between  Pal 
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)isarming 
ussia 


3NE  MIGHT  HOPE  THAT  10  YEARS  after  the 
end  of  the  cold  war,  a  policy  of  mutual 
assured  destruction  would  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  dustbin  of  history.  But  cold 
war  mental  habits  die  hard.  The  United 
al  and  Russia  still  square  off  against  each  other  with 
a  if  chemical  weapons  and  thousands  of  nuclear  missiles 
n  for  hair-trigger  response.  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
n|  ly  this  madness? 

]  1th  a  new  U.S.  president  in  place  and  Russian  Presi- 
rj  /ladimir  Putin  in  power  only  a  year,  U.S. -Russian 
[a  his  stand  at  a  critical  juncture.  Two  new  reports  by 
|  ibbon  foreign  policy  panels  address  many  of  the  tick- 
nj  sues.  The  first,  An  Agenda  for  Renewal,  released  last 
d  nber  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
I ,  urges  President  Bush  to  act  boldly  to  repair  frayed 
I  ith  Moscow,  including  unilateral  cuts  in  nuclear  arms 
I  halt  in  NATO's  expansion  into  former  Soviet  territo- 
Iil2005. 

|j  he  second  report,  issued  in  mid-January  by  a  special 
k  jy  Department  task  force  co-chaired  by  Howard 
J  ,  former  Senate  majority  leader  and  Reagan  chief  of 
ilj  and  Lloyd  Cutler,  counsel  to  both  President  Carter 
I  resident  Clinton,  warns  that  Russia's  weakness,  along 
M  ts  poorly  controlled  stockpile  of  40,000  nuclear 
Ions  and  vast  quantities  of  biological  and  chemical 
Ions,  constitutes  the  most  serious  unmet  security 
ri :  facing  the  United  States  today, 
j  ussia's  economy  today  is  about  the  size  of  Switzer- 
I ,  the  entire  national  budget  this  year  being  less  than  2 
4  nt  of  the  American  budget.  One  consequence  of  this 
tj  t  the  doomsday  scientists  who  design  and  produce 
1 3ns  of  mass  destruction,  and  the  security  guards  who 
fj  ct  them,  are  on  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  what  if 
i  iigh  bidder  happens  to  be  a  rogue  nation  or  a  terrorist 
C  )  on  a  shopping  spree  for,  say,  five  grams  of  purified 
Ml  inum  (enough  to  kill  a  million  people)  or  a  lump  of 
a;  bed  uranium  from  which  to  construct  a  nuclear  device 
I  enough  to  fit  inside  a  suitcase  but  big  enough  to  flat- 
(j  >wer  Manhattan? 

I  hus  far,  cooperative  U.S. -Russian  nonproliferation 
1  •ams  have  deactivated  almost  5,000  nuclear  weapons, 


denuclearized  three  former  Soviet  republics,  improved 
security  over  hundreds  of  tons  of  nuclear  materials  and 
employed  thousands  of  underemployed  former  weapons 
scientists  at  a  cost  of  one  quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  U.S. 
defense  budget.  But  the  programs,  says  the  Baker-Cutler 
report,  remain  underfunded  and  loosely  managed,  leaving 
"an  unacceptable  risk  of  failure  and  the  potential  for  catas- 
trophic consequences." 

"If  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  spend  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars  over  the  next  10  to  20  years  to  construct  a  national 
missile  defense  system  to  counter  a  threat  that  does  not  yet 
exist,"  says  the  Carnegie  report,  "the  United  States  should 
be  more  than  ready  to  spend  a  fraction  of  that  to  contain  the 
most  dangerous  threat  already  in  existence." 

The  cold  war,  we  must  recognize,  is  truly  over,  and  a 
posture  of  hair-trigger  deterrence  must  be  put  behind  us. 
The  United  States  should  not  unilaterally  defect  from  the 
Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty,  which  has  served  the  cause  of 
strategic  stability  for  over  30  years.  If  Secretary  of  State 
Colin  Powell  wishes  to  pursue  a  truly  constructive  Russian 
policy,  the  Carnegie  report  insists,  he  should  keep  in  mind 
the  long-term  goal  of  the  full  integration  of  Russia  into 
Western  economic,  political  and  security  structures. 

it  would  be  a  mistake,  then,  to  view  Russia  as  little  more 
than  a  bundle  of  security  problems.  Though  its  economy 
has  shrunk,  Russia  remains  the  partner  in  our  most  impor- 
tant bilateral  relationship.  "The  new  administration," 
argues  the  Carnegie  panel,  "should  revise  and  strengthen 
its  support  for  Russia's  domestic  transformation."  The  rec- 
ommendations: reduce  dependence  on  I.M.F.  loans,  but 
enlarge  U.S.  democracy  assistance  to  the  nongovernmental 
sector — supporting  the  development  of  political  parties, 
civic  organizations,  business  associations  and  trade  unions; 
increase  trade  and  direct  investment  (including  sponsoring 
Russia's  entry  into  the  World  Trade  Organization);  and 
revitalize  rule-of-law  assistance  by  efforts  to  secure  free- 
dom of  the  press,  a  reasonable  tax  system,  property  rights 
and  a  stable,  fair  and  effective  legal  framework.  Finally,  a 
"natural  long-term  U.S.  strategy  would  be  to  support  one 
full-fledged,  high-quality  university  in  each  of  the  post- 
Soviet  states."  The  Carnegie  panel  estimates  15  such  elite 
universities,  with  1 ,000  students  in  each,  would  cost  about 
$75  million  a  year  and  would  be  worth  every  penny. 

In  brief,  U.S.  foreign  policy  must  involve  itself  in  real- 
istic, well-targeted  programs  of  "nation  building"  in  Russia. 
What  we  can  do  along  this  line  is  strictly  limited;  but,  like 
it  or  not,  nation-building  is  the  international  challenge  of 
the  hour. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Announces  Seven  More 
Cardinals 

In  a  surprising  and  unprecedented  move, 
Pope  John  Paul  II  named  seven  new  cardi- 
nals after  having  appointed  37  just  a  week 
earlier.  The  new  nominees  included  arch- 
bishops from  Ukraine  and  Latvia  whom 
the  pope  had  designated  cardinals  in 
pectore — in  his  heart — in  1998,  but  whose 
names  could  not  be  divulged  until  now. 
Additionally,  he  named  two  prelates  from 
Germany,  the  first  black  cardinal  from 
South  Africa,  a  Bolivian  and  the  head  of 
the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Church. 

The  seven  new  cardinals  will  bring  the 
number  of  cardinal  electors  (cardinals 
under  age  80)  to  135,  the  highest  number 
in  history.  This  shatters  the  ceiling  of  120 
set  by  Paul  VI  in  1973.  After  they  accept 
their  red  hats  at  the  consistory  scheduled 
for  Feb.  2 1 ,  the  total  number  of  cardinal 
electors  will  be  135 — all  but  10  appointed 
by  John  Paul. 

Barring  deaths,  the  latest  appointments 
will  leave  the  College  of  Cardinals  with  a 
record-high  membership  of  185 — 161 
appointed  by  John  Paul. 

The  two  in  pectore  cardinals-designate 
are: 

•  Marian  Jaworski,  74,  the  Latin  arch- 
bishop of  Lviv,  Ukraine,  and  a  close  per- 
sonal friend  of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  Many  of 
his  faithful  of  about  175,000  are  of  Polish 
ethnic  origin.  Because  of  the  delicate  rela- 
tions among  Christian  communities  in 
Ukraine,  his  nomination  was  considered  a 
sensitive  issue. 

•  Janis  Pujats,  70,  die  archbishop  of 
Riga,  Latvia.  In  1998,  the  last  time  the 
pope  named  cardinals,  the  archbishop  was 
making  news  by  publicly  urging  Russia  to 
stop  interfering  in  Latvia's  internal  affairs, 
particularly  on  the  status  of  Latvia's  Rus- 
sian minority. 

Also  announced  were  Cardinal-desig- 
nate Lubomyr  Husar  of  Lviv,  major  arch- 
bishop of  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic- 
Church,  who  was  elected  to  his  post  by  a 
Ukrainian  synod  on  Jan.  25  and  approved 
by  die  pope  the  next  day  The  Ukrainian- 
born  prelate  is  a  naturalized  U.S.  citizen. 


He  was  ordained  a  priest  in 
1958  for  the  Eparchy  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  which 
serves  Ukrainian  Catholics 
in  the  U.S.  He  studied  at 
the  Catholic  University  of 
America  and  Fordham 
University.  He  will  turn  68 
on  Feb.  26. 

The  pope  said  that  with 
the  naming  of  Cardinals- 
designate  Husar,  Jaworski 
and  Pujats,  he  wanted  to 
honor  East  European 
Catholic  communities  that 
offered  heroic  example  to 
the  rest  of  the  church  in 
the  20th  century.  Cardi- 
nals-designate Husar  and 
Jaworski  are  expected  to 
take  leading  roles  in 
preparing  the  pope's  pas- 
toral visit  to  Ukraine  on 
June  23-27. 

The  pope,  without  fur- 
ther explanation,  then 
named  four  "well-deserv- 
ing pastors"  to  the  list  of 
new  cardinals: 

•  Johannes  Joachim 
Degenhardt  of  Paderborn, 
Germany,  who  turns  75  on 
Jan.  31. 

•  Julio  Terrazas  San- 
doval, C.Ss.R.,  of  Santa 
Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Bolivia,  64. 

•  Wilfrid  Fox  Napier,  O.F.M.,  of  Dur- 
ban, South  Africa,  59. 

•  Karl  Lehmann  of  Mainz,  Germany, 
64. 

The  Vatican  spokesman  Joaquin 
Navarro-Valls  said  the  pope's  decision  to 
name  cardinals  in  two  groups  a  week  apart 
hinged  on  the  fact  that  Cardinal-designate 
Husar  was  up  for  election  by  the  Ukrainian 
Greek  Catholic  synod  in  late  January.  The 
pope  wanted  to  name  most  of  the  cardinals 
in  mid-January,  so  they  would  have  time  to 
prepare  for  the  February  consistory.  But  he 
held  back  several  names  so  that  Cardinal- 
designate  Husar  would  not  be  the  only  one 
nominated  on  Jan.  28,  Navarro-Valls  said. 


CARDINAL-DESIGNATE  LUBOMYR  HUSAR.  Major  Archbishop  1 
Lubomyr  Husar  of  Lviv,  head  of  the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  i 
Church,  was  among  those  named  cardinal  Jan.  28  by  Pope  J 
Paul  II.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


The  pope  did  not  add  new  names  I 
on  reaction  to  his  original  list  of  cardi 
the  spokesman  said.  "All  these  names 
in  the  pope's  mind  the  week  before," 
said.  Italian  newspapers  had  speculate 
that  die  pope  was  responding  to  com 
plaints  from  the  German  bishops  thaf 
Lehmann  had  not  been  made  a  cardii 

Although  he  has  served  many  yean 
president  of  the  German  bishops'  cor 
ence,  Cardinal-designate  Lehmann 1 
considered  a  surprise  choice  by  many 
can-watchers.  For  one  thing,  he  is  a  b 
op,  not  an  archbishop.  For  another,  h 
been  in  the  middle  of  pastoral  tensior 
widi  the  Vatican  in  recent  years,  inch 
a  much-publicized  disagreement  over 
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i|  hurch  involvement  in  a  state-run 
1 1  on-counseling  program. 
]  iddition,  Cardinal-designate 
i  ann's  comments  last  year  that  he 
:'  ht  Pope  John  Paul  might  one  day 
t|  ler  resigning  prompted  criticism 
I  the  Vatican.  Earlier  he  and  Cardi- 

Hsignate  Walter  Kasper  had  suggest- 
t  the  church  could  be  more  lenient 
wing  divorced  and  remarried 
lies  to  receive  Communion  even  if 
o  not  have  an  annulment, 
dinal-designate  Degenhardt,  on  the 
hand,  was  one  of  the  first  German 
>s  to  embrace  the  Vatican's  view  that 
B  ;rman  church  should  withdraw  from 
H  ortion-counseling  program. 
I  th  African  Cardinal-designate  Napi- 
ranciscan  and  president  of  the 
em  African  Catholic  Bishops'  Con- 
e,  took  a  leading  role  in  the  church's 
ition  to  apartheid  in  the  1980's  and 
gning  pastoral  strategies  in  the 
ys  post-apartheid  era. 
der  John  Paul,  the  College  of  Cardi- 
is  become  less  Italian  and  more 
n  European  and  Latin  American.  It 
more  Curial.  When  John  Paul  II 
scted  in  1978,  24  percent  of  the 
je  of  Cardinals  was  Italian;  now  it  is 
8  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
it  from  Eastern  Europe  has  grown 
I  >  percent  in  1978  to  1 1  percent 
I  Europeans  cardinals  now  make  up 
H  cent,  down  from  the  50  percent 
I  ad  in  1978. 

B  in  America's  percentage  of  the  col- 
jM  is  gone  up  from  17  percent  in  1978 
<2  )ercent  now.  Cardinals  from  devel- 
«  countries  make  up  41  percent  of  the 
ft  i  today,  up  from  38  percent  in  1978. 
ffl  n  officials  made  up  27  percent  of  the 
I ;  in  1978;  they  are  now  30  percent  of 
?'  liege. 

T  ;  average  age  of  the  cardinals  will 
«|  e  71.4  years.  Leaving  aside  the  possi- 
Ij  )f  deaths,  it  would  be  January  2003 
$  the  aging  process  would  reduce  the 
'II  er  of  potential  conclave  cardinals  to 
G  s  a  result,  the  next  consistory  might 
it  held  until  2005,  unless  the  pope 
■  ;es  us  again. 

l  :h  in  Chile  Wants  Further 
a  on  Pinochet  Years 

s{  atementonjan.  10,  the  Chilean 


bishops  have  reiterated  their  condemna- 
tion of  the  human  rights  violations  that 
took  place  during  the  rule  of  Gen.  Augusto 
Pinochet.  "However  grave  the  situation  of 
the  country  was  at  the  time,  we  reject  the 
inhuman  methods  used  by  some  members 
of  the  military  and  civilians  to  deal  with 
their  opponents,"  said  the  bishops.  The 
bishops'  statement  also  asked  people  with 
information  on  die  disappeared  to  come 
forward  and  contribute  to  closing  a 
"wound  that  still  keeps  us  from  truly  com- 
ing together  as  a  society  and  prevents  the 
reconciliation  that  is  so  necessary." 

The  church  has  praised  an  armed  forces' 
report  on  200  disappeared  people,  but  it 
has  also  lent  support  to  human  rights 
groups  that  criticize  the  military  for  not 
providing  all  the  available  information. 
The  bluntness  of  the  armed  forces'  report 
has  rocked  Chile,  especially  Pinochet's 
supporters,  as  it  was  an  official  admission 
of  military  misdeeds. 


The  White  House  and  five  federal  agencies 
will  each  have  an  office  dedicated  to  help- 
ing faith-based  and  community  organiza- 
tions work  with  the  government  to  provide 
social  services  under  a  plan  announced  on 
Jan.  29  by  President  George  W.  Bush. 
John  Dilulio,  a  University  of  Pennsylvania 
public  policy  professor  who  helped  create 
and  run  a  program  in  Boston  that  is  credit- 
ed widi  helping  reduce  youth  homicides  in 
the  1990's,  was  appointed  to  run  the  White 
House  Office  of  Faith-Based  and  Commu- 
nity Initiatives.  Dilulio  is  a  Catholic  who 
has  been  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings 
Institution  and  was  director  of  the  Manhat- 
tan Institute's  Jeremiah  Project.  That  pro- 
gram was  founded  in  1998  to  identify,  doc- 
ument, publicize  and  fund  faith-based 
programs  that  help  inner-city  youth  and 
young  adults. 

As  outlined  in  Bush's  executive  order, 
the  White  House  Office  of  Faith-Based 
and  Community  Initiatives  would  establish 
policies,  priorities  and  objectives  for  the 
federal  government  to  "enlist,  enable, 
empower  and  expand  the  work  of  faith- 
based  and  other  community  organiza- 
tions." Its  responsibilities  would  include 
mobilizing  public  support  for  taith-based 
initiatives;  encouraging  private  charitable 
giving  to  such  efforts;  eliminating  "unnec- 


essary legislative,  regulatory  and  other 
bureaucratic  barriers  that  impede  effective 
faith-based  and  other  community  efforts 
to  solve  social  problems";  and  ensuring 
that  those  organizations  meet  "high  stan- 
dards of  excellence  and  accountability." 

The  offices  would  be  established  in  die 
departments  of  Justice,  Education,  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  H.U.D.  has 
actually  had  a  Center  for  Community  and 
Interfaith  Partnerships  since  1997.  Until 
he  was  required  to  resign  his  political 
appoinanent  with  the  arrival  of  the  new 
administration  earlier  in  January,  it  was 
headed  by  Father  Joseph  R.  Hacala,  S.J. 

The  Rev.  Val  Peter,  executive  director 
of  Girls  and  Boys  Town,  noted  that  col- 
laboration between  the  government  and 
faith-based  organizations  is  nothing  new, 
and  in  fact  dates  back  to  the  beginnings  of 
the  nation,  when  churches  established  hos- 
pitals, orphanages  and  settlement  houses. 
But  in  the  last  few  decades  the  pendulum 
has  swung  away  from  the  government 
encouraging  collaboration  with  church- 
based  organizations,  and  in  favor  of  secular 
entities,  he  said,  adding  that  he  welcomed 
a  swing  back  in  the  other  direction. 

Sister  Mary  Rose  McGeady,  a  Daugh- 
ter of  Charity  who  is  president  of 
Covenant  House  shelters  and  support  ser- 
vices for  runaways  and  youngsters  in  cri- 
sis, noted  that  Covenant  House  raises  92 
percent  of  its  funding  through  "the  gen- 
erosity of  the  American  people"  but 
already  receives  some  money  from 
H.U.D.  She  expressed  her  concern  diat 
donations  from  individuals  may  drop  off 
because  now  people  may  feel  that  govern- 
ment money  will  cover  everything  her 
agency  needs. 


Correction 

A  CNS  story  (reported  here  on  1/22) 
about  a  group  called  Justice  for  Priests 
and  Deacons  described  a  Msgr.  Michael 
Higgins  as  its  founder  and  current  chair- 
man and  quoted  him  extensively.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Diocese  of  San  Diego,  Higgins 
was  dismissed  from  the  clerical  state  in 
March  1999  in  a  decision  by  the  Vatican 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith  that  was  confirmed  by  Pope  John 
Paul  II. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Bush  Launches  Faith-Based 
Offices  in  His  Administration 
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f*}  The  Christian 
_lS  Imperative 

4  Existence  is  the  child  that  is  born  of 
the  infinite  and  the  finite... a  constant 
striving.' 

— Sdren  Kierkegaard,  Concluding  Unscientific  Postscript  (1S46) 


KNOCK,  KNOCK. 
— Who's  there? 
— An  evangelist. 
— An  evangelist  who? 
— An  evangelist  who 
can  save  you  from  yourself. 

— But  I  don't  need  to  be  saved 
from  myself. 

— Satan's  threat  is  ever  upon  us  all. 
— Then  how  do  you  save  yourself 
from  yourself? 

— Ah,  I've  been  saved. 
— So  the  battle  is  over  for  you? 
— This  is  my  battle  now:  reaching 
down  to  lost  souls  in  hopes  of  lifting 
them  up. 

— So  you're  above  me? 
— The  Lord  is  my  light.  Have  you 
found  the  Lord? 

— I  think  you  and  I  mean  different 
things  by  "Lord." 

— Well,  neighbor,  who  is  the  Lord 
for  you? 

— You  know  what,  never  mind. 
This  is  going  nowhere.  (Door  begins 
to  close.) 

—  But  you  needn't  be  afraid, 
friend.  The  Lord  is  beyond  your  com- 
prehension and  his  love  surpasseth  all 
understanding.  But  he  looks  kindly 
upon  you. 

— I'm  not  interested. 

— (Through  the  now  closed  door) 
He  wants  you  to  be  with  him. 

— (Door  opens  again.)  So  you 
claim  to  know  what  God  wants  for 
me?The  Lord  is  beyond  my  compre- 


hension, but  not  yours?  It's  all  so  sim- 
ple for  you,  isn't  it? 

— If  you  read  the  Bible  you'd  know 
how  sweet  are  his  fruits.  In  Leviticus 
9.... 

— You  know  Scripture  by  rote  and 
you  know  nothing  about  me,  but  here 
you  are  at  my  door  thinking  you  actu- 
ally have  a  chance  to  "reach  down" 
into  my  soul  and  bring  Jesus  to  me. 
You're  too  much. 

— It  is  the  Lord  who  is  great,  not  I. 

— I  wasn't  saying  you're  great.  I'm 
saying  you're  galling. 

— Let  me  leave  this  with  you.  After 
you've  had  a  chance  to  read  it,  I'll 
come  back. 

— No  thanks.  I  won't  read  it. 

— (As  door  is  closing)  I'll  pray  for 
you.... 

There  are  two  kinds  of  believers. 
For  one  kind,  individual  differences 
among  believers  pose  a  threat  to  the 
group,  if  not  to  the  faith,  and  what  we 
hold  in  common  is  far  more  important 
than  what  separates  us.  The  other  kind 
holds  that  doubts  and  disagreements 
among  individual  believers  are  a  piv- 
otal and  profound  feature  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  group  and  the  truth  under- 
lying belief  itself.  Perhaps  I'm  not 
alone  in  reporting  that  I've  spent  my 
adult  life  straddling  these  two  camps, 
never  entirely  comfortable  in  either. 

Exchanges  like  the  one  dramatized 
above  leave  me  feeling  frustrated  and 


often  depressed.  It's  not  becatj 
don't  know  my  Scripture  backw 
and  forwards  (though  I  don't),  an 
not  because  the  "Christian"  label  c 
n't  always  sit  well  with  me  (thou( 
doesn't).  The  real  reason  this  kir 
encounter  vexes  me  so  has  to  do 
my  discomfort  with  evangelizing,; 
ticularly  of  the  door-to-door  varief 

Maybe  I'm  mystified  by  their  : 
vation  and  their  chutzpah.  If  it 
exercise  in  strengthening  one's 
faith  or  building  one's  own  confidt 
then  such  an  approach  makes  s< 
But  if  it  truly  is  an  attempt  to  rt 
save  or  convert,  let  alone  diak 
with,  a  total  stranger,  then  I  c 
imagine  a  better  way  to  sabotage 
own  efforts  than  by  accostir 
stranger  on  his  own  front  steps 
your  ignorant  and  unpreposses 
presumption  that  he  isn't  "saved." 

The  question  is,  What  is 
Christian  imperative? 

For  Soren  Kierkegaard,  a  thi) 
who  himself  straddled  the  worlds  of 
tentialism  and  Christianity,  belief 
not  a  once-and-for-all  passage  from 
itual  torpor  into  spiritual  ecstasy,  bi 
ever-renewed  self-commimient  thn 
free  choice.  "Without  risk,"  he  arg 
"there  is  no  faith.  Faith  is  precisely 
contradiction  between  the  infinite  f 
sion  of  the  individual's  inwardness  tt 
the    objective    uncertainty."  n 
Kierkegaard  the  individual  belif 
reaches  his  highest  state  not  when  staj 
ing  contentedly  before  God,  but  MB 
leaping  perilously  across  the  void.B 
understood  that  faith  is  not  a  platfs 
for  vatic  utterances  but  a  mysterfl 
alchemy  of  passionate  conviction  to 
unquenchable  self-doubt. 

The  statement  "I  am  saved,"  w| 
offering  a  certain  identity  and  secufi 
elides  the  fact  that  our  relationshi  p 
God  is  neither  static  nor  safe.  N 
evangelizers,  as  for  any  believer,* 
temptation  is  to  make  faith  into  a  mi 
ly  packaged  set  of  answers,  when  f;l 
it  seems  to  me,  must  ever  be  regai*) 
as  an  uncontainable  welter  of  qifj 
tions — not  a  destination  one  arrival 
but  a  gift  unwrapped  by  fits  and  sta 
Thomas  J.  McCa  ) 
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A  Palestinian  Christian  woman  lights  a  candle  in  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  in  Bethlehem  on  Dec.  3. 


i  their  quietly  determined  way,  Palestinian  Christians  remain  firm. 

Christians,  Christmas 
and  the  Intifada 

-  BY  DREW  CHRISTIANSEN  - 

FOR  Palestinians,  Christmas  20oo  was  to  have  been  a  celebration  not 
only  of  the  second  millennium  of  Jesus'  birth,  in  which  they  would  play 
host  to  the  Christian  world.  It  also  was  to  have  marked  the  emergence  of 
Palestine  as  a  destination  for  world  travel  with  Bethlehem  as  its  center.  The 
World  Bank  and  donor  countries  had  poured  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars into  David  s  city  to  repair  the  long  neglected  infrastructure  and  to  con- 
struct new  facilities  to  receive  the  millions  of  pilgrims  expected  to  mark  the  Great  Jubilee 
of  the  Year  2000  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Even  before  Ariel  Sharon,  in  the  company  of  1,000  troops,  visited  the  Haram  al 
Sharif,  which  Jews  call  the  Temple  Mount,  in  late  September,  the  number  of  pilgrims  had 
fallen  short  of  expectations,  partly  because  of  the  anxiety  spurred  by  the  collapse  of  the 
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Camp  David  talks  at  the  end  of  July.  By  Christmas  Eve,  with 
a  cold  rain  falling,  only  small  knots  of  foreign  pilgrims  and 
local  worshipers  were  to  be  found  in  Manger  Square.  The 
millennial  crowds  never  appeared,  intimidated  by  the  Pales- 
tinian intifada  and  the  punishing  Israeli  retaliation  against 
the  uprising.  Foreign  entertainers  canceled  their  programs, 
and  the  residents  of  Bethlehem  and  their  neighbors  wanted 
to  mourn  the  350  Palestinians  killed  and  the  thousands 
wounded  rather  than  to  celebrate. 

In  the  weeks  leading  up  to  Christmas,  Bethlehem  and 
the  neighboring  towns  of  Beit  Jala  and  Beit  Sahour  had  been 
particularly  hard  hit.  On  Dec.  1 1  the  Latin  (Roman 
Catholic)  seminary  in  Beit  Jala  was  the  center  of  a  three- 
hour  barrage  by  Israeli  gunners.  In  addition  to  the  seminary, 

Both  Palestinians  and  Israelis 
appear  to  have  played  the 
Christian  card  in  an  attempt 
to  gather  sympathy. 


the  neighboring  rectory  and  parish  house  were  damaged. 
During  the  same  week  the  Orthodox  churches  of  Saint 
Nicholas  and  Saint  Michael  in  Bethlehem,  the  oldest 
churches  in  the  town  after  the  Church  of  the  Nativity,  were 
also  hit  by  shelling. 

In  the  West  these  attacks  went  unnoticed,  even  after 
statesmen  and  religious  leaders  had  wrung  their  hands  for 
weeks  over  the  need  to  respect  holy  sites  and  prevent  a 
nationalist  conflict  from  exploding  into  a  holy  war.  Local 
Christians  were  trapped  in  a  classic  double  bind.  They  did 
not  want  their  homes  and  churches  subject  to  Israeli 
shelling,  but  neither  did  they  want  to  appear  to  flag  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  Palestinian  cause.  So  they  made  no  special 
pleas  for  immunity  for  themselves  and  their  institutions. 
Under  the  laws  of  war,  of  course,  civilians  are  supposed  to  be 
immune  h  orn  attack,  rhe  Israeli  Defense  Force  should  have 
taken  measures  to  reduce  the  impact  on  noncombatants,  and 
is  forbidden  from  reprisals  that  take  indiscriminate  aim  at 
civilian  areas. 

It  is  fairly  widely  acknowledged  that  the  gunmen  who 
used  the  Christian  triangle — Beit  Sahour,  Bethlehem  and 
Beit  Jala  just  south  of  Jerusalem — for  cover,  thereby  inviting 
Israeli  counterattacks,  were  not  local.  Some  observers 
claimed  they  came  from  nearby  refugee  camps,  others  that 
they  were  Fatah  militia,  others  that  they  were  Israeli  provo- 
cateurs. Each  allegation  had  a  plausible  basis.  Hard  facts  are 
difficult  to  find. 

In  the  early,  chaotic  days  of  the  Al  Aqsa  intifada,  it 


man. 


seemed  plausible  that  the  gunmen  might  be  disgrule 
refugees  who  did  not  give  a  whit  for  the  relatively  affa 
residents  of  the  Christian  towns.  They  were  angry  ad 
Israelis,  but  they  may  also  have  borne  resentment  ovefl 
comfort  and  relative  freedom  of  their  neighbors. 

Honest  observers  acknowledge  that  President  Araftdi 
not  have  full  control  over  the  intifada.  The  degree  of  i] 
ence  he  was  able  to  exercise  over  the  course  of  the  upii 
remains  unclear.  Twice  when  local  leaders  petitioned  | 
however,  such  as  in  the  days  immediately  before  Chrisi 
sniper  fire  from  the  Bethlehem  area  into  Israel  abateoi 
with  it  the  withering  Israeli  counterattacks.  At  other  tie 
Arafat  seemed  not  to  be  successful  in  controlling  thei| 
men.  Perhaps  the  decline  in  incidents  had  as  much  m 
with  local  understandings  as  orders  from  Gaza. 

The  argument  for  provocateurs  is  also  plaujj 
The  Israelis  themselves  have  effectively  used  snip* 
take  out  ringleaders  in  confrontation  with  In 
troops.  Both  Time  magazine  and  Israeli  journal 
such  as  Uri  Avinery,  have  identified  sniper  fire  i 
approved  I.D.F.  method  for  suppressing  the  uprl 
Despite  lethally  effective  use  of  snipers  against  rii 
crowds,  including  innocent  bystanders,  the  II 
sharpshooters  have  not  killed  one  Palestinian  rri 
Instead  the  Israelis  have  employed  a  variety  of  tf 
against  the  civilian  populations  of  the  three  towns  cl 
Bethlehem  enclave,  particularly  Beit  Jala.  For  from  Beiak 
Palestinian  gunmen  were  able  to  fire  into  the  neighbl 
Israeli  settlement  of  Gilo  recently  erected  on  land  conlffl 
ed  from  the  Palestinian  municipality. 

The  Israelis  have  demonstrated  some  restraint.  ■ 
have  not  invaded  "Area  A,"  the  populated  areas  undeB 
Palestinian  control.  They  sometimes  gave  warning  oflfl 
attacks  so  families  had  time  to  flee  to  safety.  SometimeM 
lobbed  only  a  symbolic  shell  or  two.  At  other  timesB 
would  fire  only  concussion  grenades,  calculated  to  keepji 
pie  on  edge.  Overall,  however,  their  retaliatory  attacks  w 
large  toll  on  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  Bethleherrlti 
Hundreds  of  homes  have  been  damaged  and  people  ■ 
homeless  under  conditions  where  there  are  no  sul 
resources  with  which  to  rebuild. 

Both  Palestinians  and  Israelis  appear  to  have  playtiflU 
Christian  card  in  an  attempt  to  gather  the  sympathy  <it| 
Christian  world  for  their  side  and  to  stigmatize  the  otW\ 
victimizer  of  Christian  populations.  By  drawing  disp™ 
donate  Israeli  fire  on  the  Christian  towns,  Palestinian  m 
ers  are  believed  to  have  sought  to  elicit  sympathy  6p| 
Palestinian  cause.  By  circulating  reports  of  Christian  $1 
from  the  Bethlehem  area,  the  Israelis  attempted  to  m 
world  opinion  against  Palestinian  tactics  and  perhaps  )*( 
small  scale,  to  accelerate  Christian  flight,  much  as  M 
propaganda  had  provoked  Palestinian  flight  in  1948. 
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!  he  reports  of  alleged  Christian  departures  were  one  of 
i  tranger  episodes  in  this  conflict.  Reports  in  The 
I  ilem  Post  of  a  rapid  rise  in  Christian  emigration  from 
Ej  ethlehem  area  were  attributed  to  the  Israeli  Foreign 
j  ;try.  When  questioned,  the  ministry  referred  to  com- 
d  cations  with  foreign  embassies  and  consulates  that 
$  >sedly  pointed  to  a  rapid  rise  in  applications  for  visas 
)j  Palestinians  in  the  Bethlehem  area.  Calls  to  embassies 

*  church  officials  failed  to  verify  the  Israeli  allegations. 
1  dedgeable  expatriates,  including  experienced  journal- 
9  Iso  failed  to  corroborate  the  stories. 

( he  propaganda  offensive  over  Christian  emigration 
ij  ret  another  instance  in  which  the  government  of 
i* :  Minister  Ehud  Barak  has  mishandled  relations  with 
y  tians.  In  each  case,  the  government  has  maneuvered 
^  5  in  directions  contrary  to  Christian  interests,  often,  it 
1  appear,  out  of  short-term  political  motives.  After 
I  of  controversy  and  face-to-face  pleas  from  Pope  John 
it  II,  the  government  moved  ahead  in  October  with 
il  to  construct  a  mosque  adjacent  to  the  Basilica  of  the 
l|  nciation  in  Nazareth.  Both  inside  and  outside  Israel, 
y  see  the  mosque  as  a  tactic  of  divide-and-conquer. 
^  nost  recent  steps  came  at  a  time  when  Israeli  Arabs 
a  iecome  united  in  support  of  the  intifada.  Renewed 
a  i  support  for  the  mosque  appears  to  be  calculated  to 
I :  not  only  Christians  from  Muslims  but  also  Muslim 
H  Muslim.  One  consequence  of  such  a  move  would  be 
I  ite  support  for  the  intifada  among  Israel's  own  Arab 
|  ation. 

another  move,  as  part  of  his  now  abandoned  secular- 
tl  n  program,  Barak  abolished  the  Office  of  Christian 
3j  minify  Affairs  that  had  been  part  of  the  much-criti- 
'A  Religious  Affairs  Ministry'.  Mr.  Uri  Mor,  then  direc- 
H  the  office,  who  was  due  to  retire,  offered  to  stay  on 
tj  ut  pay  to  continue  services  to  the  Christian  commu- 
■  until  new  arrangements  could  be  made.  He  was  told 
sj  :>  was  at  an  end  and  that  other  arrangements  would  be 
i  within  weeks  to  handle  the  needs  of  the  Christian 
ri  lunities.  Subsequently  the  intifada  broke  out,  and  Mr. 
i  abandoned  his  secularization  program.  As  a  result, 
Ij  Dvernment  no  longer  has  an  office  to  work  with  the 
|i  tian  communities  and  lacks  any  real  expertise  on 
if  tian  affairs. 

:\  lother  irritant  has  been  the  lack  of  police  protection 
tj  rab  Christians.  The  failure  of  police  to  respond  to 
ij  tians  in  trouble  has  been  a  problem  in  Galilee  since 
1  r  of  two  years  ago.  High-ranking  police  sources  have 
«  hurch  contacts  that  police  inaction  would  not  have 
il:red  without  orders  from  above.  There  was  more  evi- 
I  of  police  indifference  in  the  second  week  of  the  Al 
[J  intifada.  At  that  time  Jewish  mobs  from  Nazaret  Hit 

*  :ed  poor  Arab  areas  of  Nazareth,  and  settlers  from 


Pisgot  Zev  and  Neve  Yakov  twice  rampaged  through  the 
middle-class  Arab  neighborhood  of  Beit  Hanina  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Jerusalem.  The  Israeli  press  and  a  few  public  fig- 
ures, to  their  credit,  were  vigorous  in  their  criticism  of  both 
the  mobs  and  the  police,  calling  these  episodes  reminiscent 
of  "a  pogrom." 

The  shelling  of  the  Christian  enclave  around  Bethle- 
hem, the  propaganda  offensive  over  Christian  emigration, 
the  prolonged  dispute  over  the  Nazareth  mosque,  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Office  of  Christian  Community  Affairs,  the 
repeated  lack  of  police  protection — these  amount  to  a 
record  of  callous  disregard  toward  Christians  on  the  part  of 
the  Barak  government.  At  the  very  least,  the  Barak  govern- 
ment demonstrates  profound  insensitivity  to  Israeli  Arab 
and  Palestinian  Christians.  Even  worse,  one  may  reason- 
ably discern  a  pattern  of  cynical  exploitation  of  Christian 
vulnerabilities,  whether  for  short-term  political  interests 
within  Israel  or  perhaps  as  part  of  a  much  larger  political 
game  with  the  Palestinians. 

The  Palestinian  Authority  has  appeared  to  be  more 
solicitous  of  Christian  sensitivities.  After  Christian  homes 
and  businesses  were  mobbed  in  Gaza  following  an  inflam- 
matory sermon  by  a  Muslim  cleric,  President  Yasir  Arafat 
ordered  the  rioters  arrested  and  the  Christian  homes  and 
businesses  repaired.  Israeli  authorities  took  no  comparable 
step  after  Jewish  settlers  attacked  Beit  Hanina  or  neighbor- 
hoods of  Nazareth.  On  numerous  issues,  from  the  treat- 
ment of  Christian  history  in  the  PA.-approved  school  cur- 
riculum to  the  Nazareth  mosque  controversy,  Arafat  has 
responded  energetically  to  Christian  concerns.  Problems 
remain,  of  course.  The  desecration  of  a  Christian  cemetery 
in  Bethlehem  in  mid-December,  perhaps  too  quickly 
attributed  to  Muslim  militants,  is  now  ascribed  to  unknown 
sources.  All  the  same,  the  Palestinian  Authority  has  tried  to 
respond  to  the  needs  and  sensitivities  of  its  Christian  popu- 
lation. 

Considering  the  long  list  of  worries,  one  would  think 
that  the  shelling  of  the  Christian  towns  would  only  magni- 
fy Christian  Palestinians'  desire  to  escape.  But  in  their  qui- 
etly determined  way,  Palestinian  Christians  remain  firm. 
Their  commitment  to  the  Palestinian  cause  remains  con- 
stant. The  Latin  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  his  Christmas 
message  announced,  "In  this  feast,  we  have  one  main  wish: 
that  Palestinian  freedom  be  born....  Palestinians  have  been 
under  Israeli  military  occupation  for  33  years,  and  they  sav: 
Give  us  our  freedom  back." 

In  a  statement  on  Nov.  9,  the  three  Jerusalem  patri- 
archs (Orthodox,  Catholic  and  Armenian)  declared,  "The 
church  believes  that  it  is  the  right  as  much  as  the  duty  of  an 
occupied  people  to  struggle  against  injustice  in  order  to 
gain  their  freedom,  although  it  also  believes  that  non-vio- 
lent means  of  struggle  remain  stronger  and  more  efficient." 
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The  commitment  to  nonviolence  distinguishes  the 
Christian  leadership  and  a  large  number  of  Christians  from 
the  Palestinian  majority.  During  the  1987-91  intifada,  Beit 
Sahour  was  celebrated  for  its  nonviolent  tax  revolt  against 
Israeli  occupation.  A  1996  peace  catechism  from  the  Latin 
Patriarchate  condemns  terrorism  as  a  crime.  After  the 
attacks  on  Beit  Hanina,  including  vandalizing  of  Saint 
James  Melkite  Church,  Latin  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah 
chose  as  his  text  in  a  service  for  Jerusalem  Christians  lines 
from  Romans  12:  "Bless  those  who  persecute;  never  curse 
them,  bless  them....  Never  repay  evil  with  evil." 

Yet  even  Christians  committed  to  nonviolence  share 
the  aims  of  the  Al  Aqsa  intifada:  an  end  to  occupation, 
independence  for  Palestine  and  a  just  peace  between 
Israelis  and  Palestinians.  They  share  the  perception  of  the 
Oslo  Agreement  as  a  flawed  undertaking  in  which  the 
Israelis  used  the  interim  process  to  grab  land,  build  settle- 
ments, deprive  Palestinians  of  resources,  particularly  water, 
and  limit  and  control  Palestinian  ties  to  the  wider  world. 
They  have  endured  with  the  rest  of  the  population  the 
deprivations  brought  by  repeated  closures  and  by  Israeli 
control  of  economic  life,  as  well  as  the  daily  humiliations 
imposed  by  the  military  and  the  bureaucracy.  Their  politi- 
cal unity  with  the  Muslim  majority  is  a  result  of  years  of 
shared  suffering. 
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Christians  must  worry  about  the  pattern  of  indiffeifM 
to  Christian  concerns  evinced  by  the  overtly  secular  1 
eminent  of  Ehud  Barak,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the! 
cial  targets  of  Israeli  animosity.  It  would  appear  that  Lie 
Arab  and  Palestinian  Christians  are  simply  expendatt^ 
terms  of  larger  political  goals,  whether  electoral  polioji 
Galilee  or  the  repression  of  the  intifada  in  Bethlehem.  1 

Israelis  are  an  unsentimental  people.  Especially 
minorities  are  concerned,  their  leaders  grant  favors  on* 
hard  political  reasons.  A  sympathetic  Israeli  official  ■ 
said  to  me:  "This  [Barak]  government  knows  nol 
about  Christians.  They  are  politicians  and  they  act  m 
for  political  motives."  Israeli  and  Palestinian  Christian! 
too  small  in  number  to  have  any  political  clout.  Bon 
Israel  and  in  Palestine  they  number  about  two  perce:c 
the  total  population.  Political  pressure,  if  it  is  to  cfl 
must  come  from  the  wider  Christian  world. 

For  Christians  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhereA 
threat  to  the  Christian  presence  in  the  Holy  Land  froiij 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict,  as  well  as  directly  from  II 
government  policies,  should  matter  greatly.  Despite  ra 
ring  persecution,  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  LandB 
endured  for  2,000  years  through  the  rise  and  fa 
empires.  They  have  preserved  the  holy  places  of  Chril 
ity  for  generations  of  pilgrims  who  have  come  to  wcB 
there  and  for  waves  of  hermits,  monks,  nuns  and  sclH 
who  have  come  to  dwell  and  work  among  them.  InjH 
variety,  they  reveal  the  rich  heritage  of  Oriental  (iris 
tianity,  and  as  Arabs  they  enjoy  a  special  charisilffl 
relating  Christianity  to  the  Islamic  world. 

For  Americans,  there  is  an  added  reason  to  show 
cial  concern  for  the  Holy  Land's  Christians  in  theinw 
sent  plight.  Namely,  Israel  and  the  Israeli-Palesiiisfl 
problem  were  created  with  enormous  political  and  iiai" 
cial  support  from  the  Linked  States.  The  veryM 
American  Catholics  and  other  American  Christiar  can 
demand  is  that  the  Christian  communities  of  the  I 
Land  be  free  to  enjoy  their  civil  rights  as  citizens  of  rail 
and  that  Palestinian  Christians  have  their  human  gti( 
respected  even  in  time  of  war.  This  applies  especkN 
the  immunity  against  military  attack  guaranteed  I  tbj 
Geneva  Conventions. 

Should  the  Holy  Land's  Christians  continue  to  ii 
the  loss  of  their  rights  to  the  point  that  the  living  (it  1 
tian  heritage  is  at  risk  of  disappearing  from  the  Ic 
Land,  much  of  the  burden  for  that  unhappy  ouOT 
will  belong  to  Americans.  For  their  efforts  on  belM 
their  fellow  Christians  will  have  failed  to  be  as  stng^ 
their  backing  for  the  State  of  Israel.  May  history  eva 
record  that  American  Christians  failed  to  show  tbsoii 
darity  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Land  need  iithj 
moment  of  crisis. 
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The  banner  that  hangs  at 
Guest  House  has  been  a  source  of 
comfort  to  the  thousands  of  priests, 
brothers,  deacons,  and  seminarians 
who  have  passed  through  our  door 
to  new  lives  of 
recovery.  Just  as  the 
archangel  Raphael, 
patron  of  healing, 
consoled  Tobit  after 
Tobit's  struggles, 
Guest  House  offers 
hope  and 

consolation  to  those 
who  come  to  us 
fearful,  ashamed  and 
much  in  need  of 
God's  healing  in  all 
aspects:  physically, 
emotionally,  and 
spiritually. 

Guest  House  pioneered  holistic 
treatment  for  alcoholism  and  other 
chemical  addictions  and  continues 
to  this  day  to  address  the  needs  of 
its  guests  in  their  whole  person. 
And  we  do  so  with  great  respect 
and  care  for  the  dignity  of  our 
clients.  The  late  John  Cardinal 
O'Connor  said  of  us,  "Guest  House 
is  a  treasure  for  the  Church.  I 
simply  don't  know  what  we  would 
do  without  Guest  House.  I  don't 
know  a  better  facility  of  the  kind 
anywhere  in  the  world." 


When  the  need  for  help  arises, 
Guest  House  is  here  to  provide  the 
optimum  chance  for  recovery. 
With  the  medical  resources  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  our  well-trained  and 
experienced  staff 
is  ready  to  help 
each  person  to 
develop  an 
individualized 
program  of 
recovery  centered 
around  the 
Twelve  Steps  of 
Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 
Recovery  adds  a 
significant 
dimension  to 
one's  ministry  -  so 
much  so  that  one  general  superior 
told  his  priests  and  brothers  that  he 
wished  they  were  all  recovering 
alcoholics! 

Please  let  us  help  those  you  know 
who  need  recovery.  Please  call. 


Rochester,  Minnesota 

1-800-634-4155 


How  Could  a  Catholic  Vot; 
That  Way? 


BY  CHARLES  E.  BOUCHARD 

To  eradicate  abortion, 
Catholics  would  be  wise  to 
abandon  the  all-or-nothing 
strategy. 


JUST  BEFORE  THE  NOVEMBER  ELECTION,  I 
gave  a  lecture  in  a  parish  on  Christian 
responsibility  in  an  election  year.  I  suggested 
that  we  have  to  take  a  variety  of  issues  into 
consideration  in  making  a  judgment  about  the  best 
candidate  and  that  voters  could  opt  for  a  strategy 
other  than  legal  interdiction  in  the  battle  against 
abortion.  Some  of  the  participants  were  indignant — 
indeed,  I  was  nearly  run  out  of  the  room  and  had  to 
conclude  the  lecture  early.  "How  could  a  Catholic 
vote  that  way,"  one  demanded,  referring  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  voting  for  a  pro-choice  Democrat. 

Yet  statistics  from  the  election  show  that  a  size 
able  number  of  Catholics  did  vote  that  way.  Exit  polls  con- 
ducted by  the  Voter  News  Service  indicate  that  across  the 
board,  Catholics  voted  for  Gore  over  Bush  by  50  percent  to 
47  percent.  Those  who  reported  attending  Mass  seldom  or 
never  voted  for  Gore  in  higher  numbers,  but  even  among 
those  who  said  they  attended  Mass  once  a  week,  40  percent 
voted  for  Gore.  That  is  a  significant  number,  especially  given 
the  stern  and  occasionally  imprudent  admonitions  delivered 
by  bishops  and  pastors. 

I  think  there  are  some  good  reasons  why  so  many 
Catholics  continue  to  vote  along  traditional  Democratic 
lines.  Let  me  speculate  on  a  few  of  them. 

Suspicion  of  pro-life  rhetoric.  A  number  of  Catholics  who 
voted  for  Gore  told  me  they  did  so  because  eight  years  of 
Ronald  Reagan  and  four  years  of  George  Bush,  his  successor, 
had  not  had  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  incidence  of  abor- 
tion. Combined  with  Republican  support  for  the  death  penal- 


District 
in  Wash 
tions. 


of  Columbia  voters  cast  their  ballots  on  Nov.  8  at  the  Franciscan  MonaB 
ington,  D.C.  Across  the  nation  churches  often  serve  as  election  polling ■  I 


CHARLES  E.  BOUCHARD,  O.P.,  a  moral  theologian,  is  president 
of  the  Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


ty,  this  made  Catholics  wonder  whether  George  W.  wal 
ly  committed  to  life.  "Bush  is  the  one  who  has  consisl 
allowed  the  taking  of  human  lives,  when  he  clearly  hal 
power  to  stop  executions,"  one  Catholic  voter  told  me.  |j 
Realism  about  civil  law  and  political  prudence.  MrjB 
Bush's  support  among  Catholics  was  based  on  his  pronte 
promote  pro-life  legislation  and  their  supposition  dt 
would  change  the  makeup  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  or|i 
overturn  Roe  v.  Wade.  This  is  one  possible  position,  bii 
equally  valid  to  judge  that  legal  interdiction  of  abet* 
would  be  neither  attainable  nor  effective.  Those  whew 
this  judgment  could  see  abortion  as  a  moral  evil  and  yetjflf 
ate  its  legality  while  using  other  means,  such  as  edu(0t 
social  services  and  persuasion,  to  reduce  its  incidence  fli 
approach  is  based  on  a  recognition  of  the  difference  btvt 
morality,  which  is  oriented  to  personal  perfection,  arffc' 
which  has  the  more  modest  goal  of  public  order.  Thivie 
affirms  the  old  adage  "you  can't  legislate  morality,"  hail 
morality  involves  conversion  and  virtue,  which  are  iiaH 
realities  that  cannot  be  imposed  by  law.  Thomas  Aiiw 
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£1  Salvador  earthquake  victims  struggling  to  recover 

Hease  help  us,  "Archbishop  of  San  Salvador  begs  Food  For  The  Poor,  American  Catholics 


S  SALVADOR,  El  Salvador 

All  is  quiet;  then,  the  earth 
;ins  to  shake  again. 
\nd,  once  again,  millions 
Salvadorans  begin  to  pray: 
use,  God,  don 't  let  this  one 
is  bad  —  or  worse. 
The  victims  of  the  power- 
Jan.  13  earthquake  that 
ked  El  Salvador  are  living, 
s  later,  in  terror.  Frequent, 
verful  aftershocks  have 
'en  those  who  still  have 
nes  —  as  well  as  tens  of 
usands  of  newly  homeless 
nto  the  streets,  frantically 
ting  safety.  Many  say  they 
too  fearful  even  to  sleep. 


"tflfeB*'*'*' 


A  Salvadoran  Army  soldier  digs  for  bodies  in  the  rubble  of  Santa 
Tecla,  El  Salvador. 


he  earthquake,  which 
rj  sured  7.6  on  the  Richter 
Si  t,  killed  more  than  680, 
ii  red  more  than  2,500  and 
di  aged  or  destroyed  more 
tji  90,000  homes  in  the 
C)  tral  American  nation.  In 
tlj  aftermath,  thousands  of 
Sj  adoran  families  need  food, 
Wj  ;r,  medical  attention,  and 
s.  ter  immediately.  Some 
rti  1  towns  were  almost  corn- 
pi  ;ly  destroyed. 

j  he  damage  from  the  quake 
is,  severe  that  the  Archbishop 
o;  San  Salvador,  Fernando 
S!  iz  Lacalle,  has  personally 
ty;aled  to  the  South  Florida- 
bj  d  charity  Food  For  The  Poor 
')  for  help.  In  a  January  16th 
le  r  to  FFP  President  Robin 


Mahfood,  the  Archbishop  writes: 

"The  earthquake  has  truly 
been  a  national  disaster;  no 
Department  (of  El  Salvador) 
has  been  spared  its  fury.  The 
damage  has  been  unthinkable. 

"It  is  in  times  of  grief  and  ter- 
rible suffering  that  we  raise  our 
voices  to  the  Lord,  thanking 
Him  for  the  life  we  share  and 
asking  Him  to  please  remind  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  north 
of  the  needs  of  His  people. 

"Help  us,  please,  Mr  Mahfood. " 

In  response  to  the  desper- 
ate need  in  El  Salvador,  Food 
For  The  Poor  has  launched  a 
multimillion  dollar  relief  effort 
to  help  quake  victims  cope. 
The  earthquake,  the  country's 
deadliest  natural  disaster  in 


well  over  a  decade,  struck  El 
Salvador  barely  24  hours  after 
a  group  of  FFP  donors  and 
staff  returned  from  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  poor  there  on 
January  12th. 

Food  For  The  Poor  is  ship- 
ping more  than  $15.3  million 
in  emergency  supplies  —  41 
trailer  loads  —  to  El  Salvador 
immediately.  The  shipment 
includes  more  than  $7  million 
in  medical  supplies,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  nutrition 
drinks,  and  other  critical  sup- 
plies. Additional  shipments  will 
follow  as  the  full  damage 
caused  by  the  quake  is  revealed. 


In  response  to  the  coun- 
try's repeated,  urgent  requests 
for  aid,  the  charity  is  appeal- 
ing to  its  donors  to  help  quake 
victims. 

"Besides  our  prayers  — 
which  I  beg  everyone  to  offer 
—  the  Salvadorans'  most  des- 
perate need  is  for  immediate 
assistance,"  said  Mahfood. 

A  financial  donation  will 
help  FFP  provide  immediate 
medical  care,  food,  water,  and 
shelter  for  thousands  of 
Salvadorans,  Mahfood  said  — 
as  well  as  crucial  support  to 
help  rebuild  homes  and  lives. 

"The  needs  will  be  there 
long  after  the  story  disappears 
from  the  front  page,"  Mahfood 
said.  "I  am  praying  that  the 
American  people  will  not  only 
help  the  Salvadorans  now,  but 
will  also  remember  them  as 
they  heal  from  these  wounds  in 
the  weeks,  months,  and  years 
to  come." 

To  make  a  tax-deductible 
contribution  to  Food  For 
The  Poor's  emergency  earth- 
quake   relief   effort    in  El 
Salvador,  individuals  can  call 
1-800-282-7667,  log  on  to 
www.foodforthepoor.org,  or 
send  donations  to: 
Food  For  The  Poor 
Earthquake  Relief  Fund  #26443 
550  SW  12th  Ave. 
Deerfleld  Beach,  FL  33442 


Will  You  Help? 

Please  make  a  special  gift  to  this  urgent  relief  effort. 
Send  this  form  and  your  tax-deductible  donation  to  the  address  below. 


Please  charge  my  □  Visa  □  Mastercard  DAmEx  □Discover 
Card  No  Exp.  Date   Signature- 
Name  

Address  

City  

State   


□  Check  enclosed 


Zip 


Phone: 


Send  to:  Food  For  The  Poor,  550  SW  12th  Avenue, 
Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442.  Earthquake  Relief  Fund  #26443 


To  make  a  donation  call:  ^  "800"282"7667 


once  said,  in  almost  humorous  understatement,  that  laws  are 
"framed  for  a  number  of  human  beings,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  not  perfect  in  virtue"  (Summa  Theologiae,  I-II,  q. 
96,  a. 2).  The  day  may  come  when  we  can  pass  a  human  life 
amendment  or  overturn  Roe  v.  Wade,  but  there  is  a  lot  of 
conversion  of  heart  that  needs  to  happen  before  that  day. 
In  the  meantime,  many  Catholics  appear  to  have  opted  for 
a  social  pro-life  strategy  rather  than  a  legal  one. 

Optimism  about  government.  Theologically,  Republican 
resistance  to  "big  government"  is  rooted  in  Protestant  the- 
ology, which  tends  to  see  government  and  politics  as  a 
restraint  on  the  effects  of  original  sin.  If  that  is  indeed  the 
case,  then  truly,  less  is  better.  The  Catholic  approach, 
however,  is  more  sanguine.  Thomas  Aquinas,  for  example, 
says  that  there  would  have  been  political  dominion,  or 
government,  before  the  fall,  because  as  social  beings  even 
the  residents  of  paradise  would  have  needed  a  way  to  care 
for  the  common  good  (S.T.,  I,  q.  96,  a. 4).  This  typically 
Catholic  view  permeates  our  social  teaching.  Despite  the 
well-documented  inadequacies  of  contemporary  political 
life,  many  Catholics  remain  convinced  that  government 
can  make  life  better. 

Preference  for  consensus.  A  colleague  who  is  a  church 
historian  reminded  me  that  Catholics  remember  being  the 
butt  of  Know-Nothing  prejudice  and  religious  discrimina- 
tion. "They  fear  the  extremism  that  is  evident  in  some 
pro-life  pockets  and  know  that  in  the  long  run,  modera- 
tion will  serve  them  better."  This  is  a  mind-set  appropriate 
to  "big  churches"  like  the  Roman  Catholic,  because  those 
churches  have  a  dual  role.  They  cannot  be  content  only  to 
sanctify  their  own  members;  they  must  also  seek  a  political 
consensus  tending  toward  the  common  good  by  engaging 
the  broader  pluralistic  society.  This  leads  Catholics  to 
reject  single-issue  politics  because  they  fear  that  political 
or  religious  extremism  will  eventually  marginalize  them 
and  reduce  them  to  silence.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  danger 
of  compromise  here,  but  it  is  a  risk  that  Catholics  have 
taken  on  a  whole  spectrum  of  social  issues  in  order  to 
ensure  active  participation  in  the  political  process. 

Subsidiarity.  Republican  affinity  for  states'  rights  and 
small  government  seem,  at  first  glance,  to  fit  comfortably 
with  the  Catholic  principle  of  subsidiarity,  which  holds 
that  decisions  should  always  be  made  at  the  lowest  level  of 
organization  possible.  Keeping  things  small  and  local  is 
not  an  end  in  itself  but  a  means  of  maximizing  participa- 
tion by  as  many  citizens  as  possible.  Catholics  might  not 
know  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term  subsidiarity,  but 
their  culture  and  experience  has  taught  them  that  partici- 
pation in  society  requires  basic  economic  security,  educa- 
tion, health  care  and  public  safety.  Many  were  apparently 
not  convinced  that  the  Republican  platform  really 
embraced  these  goals. 


Bias  toward  community.  Catholics  in  the  United  S  te 
have  now  achieved  an  unprecedented  level  of  prosptq 
but  many  remain  close  to  their  immigrant  roots  andtaj 
still  smell  the  pasta  sauce,  dumplings  or  sausage  of  ifj 
youth.  Even  those  who  have  gone  to  college  and  mov(  t 
the  suburbs  retain  a  bias  for  close  community  and  r;i$ 
the  wholesale  individualism  that  marks  so  much  of  Aeb 
can  society.  It  might  just  be  residual  guilt,  but  I  pref4 
think  that  there  is  among  many  Catholics  a  strong  d| 
munity  ethos  and  an  affective  awareness  of  the  corn! 
good  that  resonated  with  the  Democratic  Party's  empp 
upon  the  values  of  inclusion  and  care  for  the  poor. 

Moral  autonomy  and  prudence.  What  is  most  strB 
about  the  results  of  this  election  is  that  so  many  CathSfi 
voted  against  the  clear  preference  of  bishops  and  pa* 
In  the  past  they  might  have  accepted  such  direction  m 
out  question.  Today,  they  listen  carefully  but  feel  confjfc: 
about  making  their  own  judgments.  This  is  particu$, 
true  for  women,  who  voted  for  Gore  in  greater  nun§! 
than  men  did,  and  who  are  also  enjoying  greater  im 
autonomy  than  they  did  in  the  past. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Catholics  embijit 
pro-choice  rhetoric  uncritically.  In  popular  political!- 
course,  the  terms  pro-choice  and  right  to  privacy  have  w 
to  connote  acts,  particularly  abortion,  that  are  judg« 
be  outside  the  realm  of  moral  analysis  or  to  have  no  tni 
content  at  all.  Catholics  might  tolerate  the  legali  o; 
abortion,  but  that  does  not  mean  they  accept  it  whoa!: 
or  believe  it  is  beyond  moral  scrutiny.  They  would  hip 
reduce  or  even  eliminate  abortion,  but  they  also  waaw 
preserve  the  right  to  prudential  judgment  in  certain  ■ 
cases. 

Lessons  for  the  Future 

It  is  still  too  early  to  know  exactly  what  we  can  learn  to 
this  election  about  Catholic  attitudes  to  the  social  profeiH 
we  face.  But  two  things  are  clear  to  me.  First,  there  jH 
an  identifiable  Catholic  culture  rooted  in  theological^ 
suppositions  about  nature,  grace,  sin  and  human  riturc 
that  shapes  the  way  Catholics  think  and  vote.  We  shod  If 
very  careful  that  we  do  not  abandon  the  tradition  thaiui 
tured  this  culture  for  the  sake  of  one  possible  appro.h  w 
one  moral  problem. 

Second,  I  am  convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of  ihtf* 
icans  see  abortion  as  an  evil — both  for  the  child  and  f  Bit 
mother — and  would  work  to  reduce  its  incidence  'tw 
possibility  of  prudential  judgment  were  preserved  iicei- 
tain  hard  cases.  Politically,  we  would  be  far  more  sucosto 
in  our  attempts  to  eradicate  abortion  il  next  time  a»uw 
we  would  abandon  our  all-or-nothing  strategy  and  ylu 
build  on  the  national  consensus  that  most  abortio,  «l 
wrong  most  of  the  time. 
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Ethical  Issues  in 
Cybermedicine 


Patent-medicine 
salesmen  did  not  go 
out  of  style  with  the 
Conestoga  Wagon 


rlo  GUTHRIE'S  classic  1960's  folk  song,  which 
a  told  us  you  could  get  anything  you  want  at  Alice's 
r\  V  Restaurant,  has  its  90's  counterpart  on  the  Inter- 
ifi^net.  There  you  can  visit  "Go  Ask  Alice,"  Columbia 
ni  rsity's  funky  site  for  "straight  shooting,"  nonjudgmen- 
U  iwers  concerning  your  "physical,  emotional,  and  spiri- 
aj  ealth."  With  just  a  click  of  the  mouse,  the  Internet 
fe  a  world  where  answers  about  everything  from  sexual 
iction  to  death  are  available. 

I  hat  do  you  want?  Scientific  evidence,  educational 
aij  ials,  online  doctors,  offshore  pharmacies,  alternative 
H8  ies,  advocacy  groups,  support  circles,  chat  rooms  or 
lb]  counseling?  From  Medline  and  MD  Consult,  where 
'U  n  get  the  most  up-to-date  data  from  the  best  texts  and 
i  journals,  to  Shrink  Links,  which  provides  a  "certified 
lidst"  for  $45  per  half  hour,  everything  is  but  a  click 

H  .  PARIS,  S.J.,  is  the  Walsh  Professor  of  Bioethics  at 
s    College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 


BY  JOHN  J.  PARIS 


away.  And  every  site  is  almost  always 
surrounded  by  ads,  banners,  e-com- 
merce  and  enticements  designed  with 
^ou  in  mind. 

The  most  direct  service  offered  by 
the  Internet  is  e-mail  communication 
with  your  physician.  As  Jerome  Kas- 
sirer  comments  in  a  recent  editorial 
in  The  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine,  e-mail  has  the  potential 
"to  induce  cultural  changes  in  the 
delivery  of  care  even  more  revolu- 
tionary than  any  restructuring  that  is 
going  on  today."  This  new  technology, 
as  is  true  of  the  fax,  cell  phone  and  answering  machine, 
holds  not  only  promise  but  potential  peril.  Messages  may  be 
misdirected,  printed,  rerouted  and  read  by  unintended  recip- 
ients. Moreover,  e-mail  may  be  stored  indefinitely  and 
recovered  even  after  it  has  been  deleted. 

Privacy,  confidentiality  and  security  of  files  present  new 
and  not  necessarily  easily  resolved  problems  for  the  physi- 
cian. When  the  messages  are  sent  by  the  patient  on  office  e- 
mail,  there  is  yet  a  further  threat  to  privacy:  The  employer 
has  immediate  and  continuing  access  to  the  files. 

The  Internet  not  only  provides  direct  access  to  your 
physician,  it  also  allows  you  to  locate  and  communicate  with 
a  physician  from  anywhere  in  the  world.  You  are  in  Bangkok 
and  experience  a  medical  difficulty?  No  problem.  You  can 
check  in  for  advice  with  Ask  the  Doc,  a  service  offered  free 
by  AmericasDoctor.com.  This  service,  though,  will  only 
give  advice.  In  its  words,  they  "will  not  engage  in  any  con- 
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duct  that  involves  the  practice  of  medicine."  Xor  will  they 
diagnose  illness,  prescribe  medication,  keep  a  medical 
record  of  the  conversation  or  even  reveal  the  identity  of  its 
physicians.  Need  more  than  advice?  CyberDocs  to  the  res- 
cue. CyberDocs.com — where  "the  doctor  is  always  in"  24 
hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week — describes  itself  as  "the  pre- 
miere Internet  site  for  providing  'live'  patient  care  on  the 
World  Wide  Web." 

For  a  fee  ranging  from  S50  to  Si 00,  this  Web  site  will 
provide  an  appointment  with  a  board  certified  specialist 
who  will  make  a  "virtual  house  call"  to  treat  minor  illness. 
At  that  site,  doctors  can  and  do  prescribe  all  drugs  except 
controlled  substances.  This  service,  which  provides  imme- 
diate round  the  clock  access  to  physicians  from  anywhere 
in  the  world,  helps  patients  with  minor  medical  needs  get 
quick  attention  without  the  long  delay  or  shuffle-in-and- 
out  routine  common  in  managed  care  environments.  That 
it  is  filling  a  perceived  need  is  shown  by  the  100,000  hits 
per  month  and  3,000  scheduled  online  visits  made  per  day 
to  its  Web  site. 

Along  with  e-mail  access  to  a  physician,  there  is  the 
even  more  convenient  online  access  to  the  pharmacy.  Ot  all 
the  users  ot  online  medical  information — it  is  estimated 
that  nearly  one-quarter  of  all  Web  users  seek  medical 
information  at  least  once  a  month — the  thing  people  are 


most  interested  in,  according  to  a  survey  done  byi 
Informatics,  is  information  on  drugs.  Using  services  |j 
the  Internet  Drug  Index  (www.Rxlist.com),  anvoneai 
access  information  that  was  once  the  exclusive  preserve 
physicians  and  pharmacists.  They  can  find  out  what  dm 
to  use,  what  the  drugs  do,  their  side  effects  and  pos:^ 
interactions.  There  are  even  discussion  groups  dedicate! 
specific  drugs  available  online. 

All  ol  this  information,  though,  is  insignificant  in  coiri 
ison  to  the  quandary  of  online  sale  of  drugs.  Viagra  rani 
low?  Your  e-pharmacy  will  refill  the  prescription  anonymi 
ly,  quickly  and  cheaply  with  overnight  delivery.  Though* 
could  have  your  physician  call  in  or  e-mail  a  prescript 
there  is  no  need  to  see  a  physician  before  ordering  the  in» 
tency  drug.  In  an  article  in  The  New  England  Joum* 
Medicine,  Katrina  Armstrong  identifies  86  sites  thatli 
deliver  sildenafil  (Viagra)  to  consumers  without  a  visit* 
phvsician.  Some  of  these  e-pharmacies  require  consume* 
undergo  an  online  medical  evaluation  consisting  of  a  wm 
questionnaire  that  is  reviewed  for  a  fee  of  S60  to  S_  ;;.  9 
than  half  the  sites  specified  that  the  reviewer  woulda 
physician.  At  3 1  of  the  sites,  the  purchaser  can  obtai« 
drug  without  any  evaluation  at  all.  All  that  is  required  fctki 
shipment  of  this  "prescription"  drug  is  a  credit  card  numi| 
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quisite  for  obtaining  "prescription"  drugs  could  have 
consequences.  Though  sildenafil  poses  a  known  seri- 
sk  to  some  patients,  including  potentially  life-threat- 
jj  hypertension  when  taken  with  nitrates,  it  is  readily 
aj  ble  from  offshore  pharmacies  without  any  need  for 
ii  cian  examination  or  even  a  medical  assessment  of 
ri  i-indications. 

]  he  bypassing  of  the  physician  or  any  other  "learned 
I  lediary,"  such  as  a  pharmacist  or  nurse  practitioner, 
[j  5  that  there  is  no  one  between  the  patient  and  the 
a  ;xcept  the  clerk  who  fills  the  order.  The  potential  risk 
;  health  of  the  one  seeking  the  potent  and  possibly 
};  drug  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a  16-year-old  boy  with 
g|  blood  pressure  whose  mother  complained  to  the 
I  .  that  he  had  obtained  Viagra  on  the  Internet  without 
y,  uestions  asked  about  his  health  profile  or  possible 
d  i-indications  for  its  usage. 

I  lough  responsible  physicians  like  Nancy  Dickey,  the 
e|  ent  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  decry  the 
af  :e,  and  the  A.M.A.  Council  on  Ethical  and  Judicial 
;  insists  that  "under  no  circumstances  should  medica- 
>e  prescribed  without  the  benefit  of  a  physical  exami- 
or  even  a  face-to-face  meeting  with  the  caller,"  at 
it  no  physician  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  desired  drug 
Web. 


William  Stallknecht,  the  founder  of  the  highly  popular 
Web  site  Pill  Box  Pharmacy  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  takes  the 
position  that  we  do  not  need  regulation  of  Internet  sale  of 
common  drugs.  He  believes  that  patients  have  the  right  to 
select  certain  drugs  such  as  Viagra  or  the  anti-baldness  pill 
Propecia  without  the  hassle  or  embarrassment  of  in-person 
visits  to  a  doctor.  In  his  words,  "We  take  the  care  necessary 
by  requiring  online  health  questionnaires  reviewed  by  staff 
doctors."  But  as  a  recent  report  in  The  British  Medical 
Journal  notes,  not  all  Web  sites  take  such  care.  Among 
those  who  do  not  is  Direct  Response  Marketing,  based  in 
the  Channel  Islands.  Its  managing  director  is  quoted  as 
stating:  "Our  business  is  to  sell  lifestyle  treatments  to  peo- 
ple who  have  proven  their  intelligence  by  accessing  the 
Internet  and  owning  a  credit  card"  (www.directresponse- 
marketing.co.uk).  Under  that  standard,  the  only  require- 
ment of  informed  consent  is  the  ability  to  access  the  Inter- 
net. As  the  A.M.A.'s  Board  of  Trustees  notes,  "such  sites 
potentially  render  the  whole  concept  of  prescription-only 
drugs  meaningless  in  the  United  States." 

In  response  to  such  threats,  President  Clinton  has  pro- 
posed requiring  Internet  sites  to  obtain  federal  approval  for 
selling  prescription  drugs  in  cyberspace  or  face  fines  of 
upward  of  $500,000.  There  would  also  be  fines  for  selling 
drugs  to  someone  without  a  valid  prescription.  In  a  similar 
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move,  the  attorney  general  of  Michigan  ordered  10  online 
companies  to  stop  dispensing  drugs  in  that  state  without  a 
Michigan  license  and  an  appropriate  doctors  prescription. 
Rx  Direct,  one  of  the  companies  targeted  by  the  Michigan 
Attorney  General,  filed  a  countersuit  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  in  Roanoke,  Va.,  claiming  that  "there  is  no 
law  that  says  they  [doctors]  have  to  see  a  patient  before 
writing  a  prescription." 

These  attempts  by  the  state  and  federal  authorities  to 
regulate  pharmaceutical  sales  on  the  Internet  conflict  with 
the  reality  that  many  of  these  sales  occur  at  off-shore  loca- 


tions. As  such,  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  local  orva 
national  rules  and  regulations.  Milton  Friedman's  exfrtj 
tion  in  Capitation  and  Freedom  that  the  marketplace-jn 
regulation  or  licensing — should  control  medicine  is  thecal 
ity  of  the  Internet.  In  such  a  situation  the  only  protect!  i 
' 'caveat  emptor." , 

What  Can  You  Get  on  the  Internet? 

There  is  apparendy  nothing  that  cannot  be  purchased  csth 
Internet:  books,  CD's,  cars,  homes.  "Want  to  Make  a  ~fo 
Click  on  Me."  An  article  with  this  tide  in  Redbook  magi 
on  new  forms  of  reproduction  thlar 
available  on  the  Internet  lays  it  all  fljj 
graphic  detail.  RonsAngels.com  w!ae 
you  up  with  eggs  from  beautiful  mfi 
The  starting  price  of  $15,000  per  I 
a  relative  bargain  in  an  era  wh« 
infertile  California  couple  is  offj|( 
$100,000  tor  an  egg  donor  "undi 
Caucasian  of  proven  college  level  afa 
ic  ability."  Alternatively,  if  youll 
sperm:  "Meet  Robert."  He  is  at  Sno 
gate  Mothers  Online  under  "Potjp 
Donors."  Though  Xyte.x,  the  mort 
largest  sperm  bank,  now  offers  tm 
photos  and  videos  of  those  partici  jij 
in  its  artificial  insemination  donopn 
gram,  Robert  goes  one  better.  As  Wt 
it  on  his  personal  Web  page:  "I  ciij 
do  A.I."  What  Robert  means,  exjpj 
Redbook  magazine  is  that  RoberVn 
have  sex  with  vou" — 'lor  free,'  he';aift 
ful  to  note — if  you  can  swing  a  tripftfl 
home  in  Virginia." 

What  does  this  power  of  the  ltn 
net  mean  with  regard  to  some  1JM 
health  care  sites  that  receive  22  in 
hits  per  month?  And  how,  asks  C|jfl|| 
Lundberg,  the  former  editor  of  J|MA 
do  we  separate  the  good  from  d|b* 
amid  all  that  clutter?  How  do  we  stm 
guish  the  gems  from  the  junk  in  a  M 
that  is  constandy  putting  forth  ininm 
tion,  much  of  which,  as  Lundberg  otc 
is  "incomplete,  misleading  or  iictii 
rate." 

Unlike  traditional  publication 
editors,  peer  review,  standards  and* 
ous  screening,  die  Web  is  a  mednn 
which,  to  use  Lundberg's  words,  am 
one  with  a  computer  can  serve  sijiwl 
neously  as  an  author,  editor,  pub  he'- 
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I  his  can  be  done  anonymously  if  so  desired.  There  is  lit- 
I  the  internet  to  distinguish  those  promoting  informed 
I  :sion  from  those  pushing  a  political  agenda  or  merely 
r|  to  make  a  buck. 

1  lilosophers  have  traditionally  responded  to  queries 
(i  personal  credibility  with  such  questions  as,  "Is  the 
H  iv  knowledgeable  and  truthful?"  In  medical  literature 
i<  mcern  took  the  form  of  insistence  on  high  quality,  peer- 
I  -ed  evidence  to  substantiate  claims  made  in  the  name  of 
d  e.  If  an  article  appeared  in  prestigious  journals  like  The 
$  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  Science,  Nature  or  The 
m  :t,  it  was  thought  of  as  "science" 
rj  r  than  opinion  or  hucksterism. 
if  the  distinction  between  "scientific 
•,ei  and  "quackery,"  medicine  flour- 
id  It  did  so  because  the  authors  of 
;l  icles  were  believed  to  be  unbiased, 

ive  observers  who  reported  their 
d  i$  accurately  and  honestly. 
'  lat  trust  in  the  objective,  unbiased 
I  nent  of  the  data  extended  as  well 
t!  individual  physician's  judgment.  It 
si  s  knowledge  of  science  that  gave 

ysician  authority.  Today  informa- 
<ri  mt  was  once  the  private  preserve 
pi  sicians  is  now  available  to  anyone 
■tB  ccess  to  a  computer.  No  medical 
W  10  matter  how  complex,  ordinary 
a|  ne  is  more  than  a  few  clicks  away. 


The  same  motive  that  drove  the  hucksters  of  old  drives 
today's  search  engines:  money — lots  of  it.  Who  would  believe 
even  a  decade  ago  that  a  physician  in  the  United  States  would 
be  paid  $46  million  simply  for  putting  his  name  on  a  product 
and  selling  its  services  to  die  American  public?  Yet  that  is 
what  C.  Everett  Koop  received  for  putting  his  name  on 
Drkoop.com.  What  was  he  marketing?  His  reputation.  His 
advocacy  against  tobacco  and  his  educational  role  concerning 
AIDS  during  his  tenure  as  surgeon  general  translated  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  an  exemplary  figure,  one  who  was  knowl- 
edgeable, truthful  and  honest  with  the  American  people. 


ia-telangiectasia,  atelectasis, 
ctomy,  atherosclerosis,  athlete's 
itopic  dermatitis,  atrial  ectopic 
— all  can  be  searched  out  and  the 
finding  reviewed  at  the  Blue 
Blue  Shield  site,  ahealthyme.com. 
ime  is  true  at  dozens  of  other 
:ation  sites  that  compete  for  the 
;  attention.  "Eyeballs,"  not  exper- 
A'hat  these  sites  seek 
in  the  Wild  West,  where  there 
1  way  to  assess  the  credentials  of 
•c  Jones,  there  is  no  accreditation 
,  no  standards,  no  norms  on  the 
Mho  guarantees  the  accuracy  of 
ormation?  The  integrity  of  the 
The  promise  of  security?  What 
iee  of  privacy  is  valid  when  such 
lies  as  Double  Click  assign  a  spe- 
;ntiner  on  your  computer  to  track 
iername,  record  the  sites  you  visit 
ect  user-specific  advertisement  to 
onitor? 


.  .  .  through  a  mix  of 
leisure,  reflection, 
study,  prayer,  play  .  .  . 
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The  Internet  puts  such  claims  to  the  test.  That  is  why 
Arnold  Relman,  M.D.,  the  former  editor  of  The  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine,  adamandy  opposes  the  recent  pro- 
posal for  a  government  sponsored  "E-Biomed"  site,  on 
which  scientists  could  post  the  results  of  their  research 
direcdy  on  the  Web  without  the  lengthy  peer  review  process 
now  demanded  before  publication. 
Without  that  process,  Relman  protest- 
ed, there  is  no  way  to  prevent  clinicians 
and  the  public  from  being  inundated  by 
misleading  and  inadequately  evaluated 
information. 

The  truthfulness  of  the  health  sites 
is  even  more  problematic.  Patent- 
medicine  salesmen  did  not  go  out  of 
style  with  the  Conestoga  wagon.  As 
Gina  Kolata's  lengthy  front  page  New 
York  Times  story  "Hope  For  Sale: 
Business  Thrives  on  Unproven  Cases"  shows,  sophisticated 
academic  medical  centers  in  this  country  are  hell-bent  on 
selling  unproven  interventions  such  as  autologous  bone  mar- 
row transplant  for  breast  cancer  as  "the  last  hope  for 
patients."  In  doing  so  they  are  part  of  a  multi-million  dollar 
industry  that  sells  experimental  treatments  as  cures. 

E-Commerce 

The  profit  from  experimental  procedures,  which  has  lured 
some  physicians  away  from  their  commitment  to  serve  as 
advocates  for  their  patients'  well-being,  pales  in  comparison 
to  the  money  to  be  made  on  the  Internet.  There  billions,  not 
millions,  is  the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  recent  merger  of 
Healtheon  and  WebMD  for  example,  is  a  $5.5  billion  deal. 
What  can  that  kind  of  money  do  to  the  "truthfulness"  of  a 
speaker?  An  insight  can  be  found  in  the  questions  posed  in 
the  Visa/ American  Airlines  Frequent  Flyer  Miles  ad  featuring 
expensive  gifts:  "Was  it  love?  Or  was  it  the  miles?"  In  a  world 
in  which  former  Senator  Robert  Dole — while  his  wife  was 
running  for  president  of  the  United  States — appeared  in  tele- 
vision ads  discussing  how  he  overcame  problems  with  erectile 
dysfunction,  one  cannot  be  sure  if  it  is  love  or  love  of  money 
that  is  behind  the  act. 

Where  does  this  fusion  of  e-commerce,  marketing  and 
money  lead  with  regard  to  the  credibility  of  health  care  infor- 
mation on  the  Internet?  Even  C.  Everett  Koop,  that  pillar  of 
rectitude  whose  autobiography  describes  him  as  "Americas 
family  doctor,"  has  been  charged  with  "selling  out."  One  crit- 
icism in  The  British  Medical  Journal  is  that  his  Web  site  blurs 
information  with  advertising  and  promotional  content. 
Another  is  that  his  ties  to  business  have  not  been  properly 
disclosed.  For  example,  a  list  of  hospitals  described  on 
Drkoop.com  as  "the  most  innovative  and  advanced  health 
care  institutions  in  the  country"  turned  out  to  be  an  adver- 
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tisement  by  institutions  that  had  each  paid  $40,000  ir 
"accolade." 

To  be  financially  viable,  a  health  care  site  must  hav« 
than  content  and  banner  ads;  it  needs  e-commr 
Drkoop.com 's  licensed  content  and  e-commerce  sets  th  p 
for  commercial  involvement.  Unmentioned  on  the  sitci 
fact  that  his  contract  called  for  a  kp 
cent  royalty  on  sales  made  on  thtW 
a  figure  that  would  increase  to  4  pk 
on  the  sale  of  any  new  products  d 
to  the  site.  Nor  was  any  mentionn 
of  the  2  percent  commission  he  ras 
receive  from  a  clinical  trial  referi  s 
vice  that  was  paid  to  sign  up  patieis 
experimental  trials  of  new  «t 
Though  the  Food  and  Drug  Adair 
tration  regards  postings  of  future  an 
trials  to  be  advertising,  there  \E 
indication  at  Drkoop.com  that  the  recruiting  materl 
anything  but  medical  information.  Nor  is  there  any  asen 
at  the  Web  site  to  advise  patients  of  the  potential  risks  f  f 
ticipating  in  such  experimental  trials.  All  this  frona ; 
whose  motto  is  "Your  Trusted  Health  Network." 

Changes  Brought  by  the  Internet 

One  thing  is  certain:  The  Internet  has  changed  the  prie: 
physician  relationship.  Patients  now  have  informaon 
access  to  information  once  formerly  restricted  to  thv 
cians.  That  knowledge  is  power,  and  patients  or  im 
are  making  use  of  that  power.  They  now  come  iro : 
physician's  office  armed  with  reams  of  informationrui 
from  sources  as  diverse  as  Harrison's  Textbook  ofMecm\ 
the  latest  gossip  picked  up  in  a  chat  room.  Not  all  f  1: 
information  is  helpful,  and  some  of  it  may  be  pol 
harmful.  But  there  is  no  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  iw>ra 
tion  itself  changes  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 

Areas  of  Ethical  Concern 

There  are  multiple  areas  of  concern  involving  eu 
resources  on  the  Internet.  Some  of  these,  like  the  ruJ 
the  patient-physician  relationship  or  the  exclusion  of  tlsnfl 
for  a  physician  to  obtain  harmful  drugs,  appareil) 
beyond  the  range  of  any  regulatory  agency's  controlT..; 
have  been  attempts,  like  those  of  the  Quality  Assiraa 
Commission  of  the  state  of  Washington,  to  preveniofni 
cians  from  approving  prescription  sales  of  drugs  like/ii;. 
without  an  examination  of  the  patient.  But  as  The  Ne  h 
land  Journal  of  Medicine's  article  on  direct  sale  of  Vgn- 
consumers  makes  clear,  such  regulatory  action  does  it  s» 
the  sales;  it  merely  drives  the  physician  out  of  the  tranicai 
The  off-shore  medical  sites  that  arise  to  supply  the  an 
services  are  cloaked  with  the  same  anonymity  as  tit 
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1  by  the  off-shore  institutions  providing  financial  ser- 
As  we  have  learned  from  those  institutions,  you  cannot 
ite  what  you  do  not  control. 

November  1999  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  leading 
:  health  information  competitors,  in  response  to  a  call 
Dr.  C.  Everett  Koop  and  the  A.M. A.  s  Dr.  George 
ierg,  met  to  establish  an  alliance  committed  to  an  ethi- 
de  of  conduct  designed  to  protect  Internet  consumers, 
roup  focused  on  three  areas  of  concern:  content,  adver- 
and  privacy.  The  alliance,  inartfully  called  "Hi-Ethics" 
h  Internet  Ethics),  wants  to  assure  that  the  information 
led  on  the  Net  is  reliable,  safe  and  trustworthy.  The 
1  >ers  state  that  they  seek  to  provide  "the  same  high  stan- 
of  ethics  and  privacy  that  patients  receive  in  their  doc- 
ffice." 

]  lat  ideal,  especially  in  the  realm  of  privacy,  may  be  diffi- 
i  achieve.  As  Mark  Siegler's  classic  essay  on  the  break- 
of  confidentiality  in  the  modern  hospital  notes,  the 
of  private  patient-private  physician  dyad,  in  which  the 
ian  alone  had  access  to  the  patients  "secrets,"  is  long 
Today  some  75  to  100  physicians,  nurses,  social  work- 
laplains  and  billing  clerks  can  have  immediate  and 
access  to  a  hospitalized  patients  records.  Add  to  that 
urance  personnel,  human  resources  staff  and  die  niyri- 
ers  who  have  "need  to  know"  access  to  a  patient's 
s  and  "the  privacy  of  the  doctors  office"  is  no  longer  a 
Dncept. 

e  problem  is  compounded  if,  as  is  frequendy  die  case, 
dent  uses  a  workplace  computer  to  communicate  with 
her  physician.  As  Ronald  Theiman,  who  lost  his  posi- 
dean  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School  for  downloading 
fraphy  onto  his  office  computer,  discovered,  what  is  on 
ffice  computer  is  not  protected  property.  Commenting 
t  reality  in  The  National  Law  Journal,  Wendy  Lei- 
notes  that  "courts  for  several  years  and  in  many  juris- 
s  have  found  that  there  is  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
r  in  e-mail  sent,  stored  or  received  at  work."  As  she 
/  summarized  the  law:  "The  computer  equipment 
s  to  the  employer,  and  so  does  eventhing  on  it."  Fur- 
le  American  Management  Association  reports  that  27 
t  of  companies  it  surveyed  monitor  employee  e-mail. 
;  those  who  do  so  is  The  New  York  Times,  which  dis- 
some  20  employees  in  its  Virginia  business  office  for 


4i 


ing  "insensitive"  and  "offensive"  e-mail  jokes  on  com- 
>mputers. 

en  the  intensity  of  monitoring  and  scrutiny,  there  can 
i  expectation  of  protection  of  materials  sent  on  compa- 
tputers.  Even  on  personal  computers  one's  privacy  is 
ly  protected.  There  is  no  way  to  secure  medical 
from  the  perusal  of  the  technician  called  to  fix  a  per- 
imputer.  Further,  there  is  no  "professional"  obligation 


$m\ds  the  computer  technician  to  confidentiality. 


Even  in  the  Hippocratic  Oath,  what  is  learned  in  the 
interaction  of  patient-physician  relationship  is  not  absolutely 
secret.  The  oath  reads:  "Those  things  that  I  shall  learn  in  my 
professional  interaction — which  ought  not  be  divulged — I 
will  keep  secret  and  tell  no  one."  Some  things  such  as  gun 
shot  wounds  and  suspected  child  abuse  are  reportable  by 
statute.  Others,  as  we  learned  in  the  California  Supreme 
Court's  "duty  to  warn"  ruling  in  Tarasoff  s  v.  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California,  can  be  revealed  if  there  is  a  serious 
and  substantial  danger  of  harm  to  an  identifiable  third  party. 
What  is  the  technician's  "duty  to  warn"  if  he  finds  sexual 
solicitations  of  school  children  on  a  sixth-grade  teacher's  per- 
sonal computer?  Suppose  instead  that  the  technician  finds 
communication  with  a  therapist  about  the  teacher's  sexual 
fantasies  involving  the  sixth-grade  students?  What  binds  the 
technician  to  protection  of  that  information? 

The  first  concern  of  the  "Hi-Ethics"  members,  though, 
was  not  privacy  but  content.  How,  they  ask,  do  we  define 
standards  for  creating  information  that  is  evidence-based, 
sourced,  current  and  trustworthy?  Drummond  Rennie,  the 
Deputy  Editor  of  JAMA,  reports  that  we  have  not  fully 
achieved  that  goal  in  the  most  rigorously  peer-reviewed 
journals.  Multiple  reports  on  the  same  drug  trial  are  pub- 
lished, and  the  evidence  is  that  repeated  use  of  the  same 
data  skews  the  balance  in  favor  of  new  drugs.  Several  weeks 
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previous  to  that  editorial  of  Nov.  10,  there  was  a  report  in 
JAMA  that  new  drug  trials  are  eight  times  more  likely  to  be 
favorably  reported  if  the  research  was  sponsored  by  a  phar- 
maceutical manufacturer  than  if  it  was  unsponsored. 

More  revealing  still  of  the  distance  we  are  from  the  ideal 
of  "unbiased"  information  in  medical  publications  is  the 
"mea  culpa"  issued  by  the  editor  of  The  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine,  Marcia  Angell,  that  on  some  19  differ- 
ent occasions  solicited  editorials  in  that  prestigious  journal 
were  written  by  authors  who  had  research  sponsorship  by  a 
pharmaceutical  or  medical  product  manufacturer  whose 
product  was  under  review.  If  this  is  happening  in  the  most 
carefully  edited  journals,  imagine  the  difficulty  "Hi-Ethics" 
faces  in  trying  to  control  the  quality  of  material  appearing 
on  the  Internet. 

The  most  intractable  problem  "Hi-Ethics"  will  face  is 
advertising.  How,  with  so  much  money  and  the  opportuni- 
ty for  instant  wealth  so  intense,  will  health  information 
sites  keep  a  bright  line  of  separation  between  content  and 
advertising?  Is  the  banner  ad  for  Claritin  on  Drkoop.com's 
"Allergies"  page  just  advertising,  or  is  it  an  implicit 
endorsement  of  one  among  the  many  drugs  a  physician 
might  prescribe  for  allergies?  Is  it  merely  advertising  to 
have  Nicoderm  patch  ads  on  the  "Smoke  Cessation"  web 
page? 

Some  enter  the  health  networks  to  promote  informed 


intelligent  discussion,  some  to  push  a  political  agend 
some  in  the  pursuit  of  a  fast  buck.  For  most  the  motiv 
mixed.  And  for  some,  self-delusion  leads  to  the  belie 
they,  unlike  others,  are  not  subject  to  the  temptati 
confuse  the  goals.  Alexander  Solzhenitsyn's  reminc 
Gulag  Archipelago  that  the  world  is  not  so  easily  di 
into  good  and  evil  is  a  useful  warning.  As  he  put  it: 
were  only  so  simple!  But  the  line  dividing  good  an 
cuts  through  the  heart  of  every  human  being.  And  w 
us  is  willing  to  destroy  a  piece  of  his  own  heart?" 

Each  of  us,  as  did  the  editor  of  The  New  England 
nal  when  she  learned  of  the  multiple  failures  of  that 
gious  journal,  can  learn  from  our  experiences  the  rn 
Solzhenitsyn  s  insight.  Such  knowledge  leads  not  to  c 
but,  as  was  true  in  her  case,  to  a  greater  realization 
complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  task  that  lies  ahead. 

That  difficulty  is  highlighted  in  the  American  N. 
Association's  recently  published  "Guidelines  for  A 
Web  Sites."  There,  in  the  dense  and  turgid  prose  that 
regulatory  standards,  the  A.M.A.  attempts  to  address 
standards  that  should  apply  to  content,  advertising  and 
sorship,  privacy  and  confidentiality  and  e-commerc 
task,  as  its  authors  admit,  is  both  daunting  and  ever 
ing — one  that  will  require  ongoing  reevaluation  an 
quent  revision.  It  is,  however  tentative,  the  first  s 
acknowledging  the  challenge  posed  by  cybennedicine. 


"A  joy  to  read....  A  walk  through  the  half-decade  from  1964  to  1969  that  was  the  mos 
tumultuous  time  in  the  lives  of  every  American  over  30  years  of  age....  Johnson  just  leaves  you  j 
breathless,  disbelieving,  aghast.  This  book  is  recommended  without  reservation,  j 

Stephen  E.  Ambrose 
-Washington  Post  Book  Worlc 


"What  makes  this  memoir...stand  out  is 
its  vividness.  Johnson  leaps  out  of  the 
pages  in  all  his  raw  and  earthly  glory." 

—New  York  Times  Book  Review 


"...a  hugely  entertaining  narrative-by  turns  exhilarat- 
ing, somber,  hilarious,  touching...an  immediacy  and 
intimacy  that  no  other  biography  has  captured." 

—George  W.  Hunt,  Americi 
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faith  in  focus 


Preaching  Social 

Justice 
in  Homilies 


r  -JTHEN     THE  PROJECT 

I  /  Preaching  the  Just  Word 
•  /  was  initiated  almost  10 
f  years  ago,  I  applauded, 
ly  recent  participation  in  a  five- 
:reat/workshop  with  66  other 
I  stand  "converted"  to  a  program 
ormous  power  and  potential. 
:he  age  of  75,  Father  Walter  J. 
irdt,  S.J.,  had  finished  distin- 
careers  as  a  professor  of  patris- 
:  longtime  editor  of  Theological 
and  as  a  homilist  with  national 
rion.  He  became  convinced  that 
rch  was  failing  to  communicate 
i  homilies  the  Second  Vatican 
1's  linking  of  faith  and  justice, 
c  schools  and  periodicals  were 
>s  in  linking  faith  and  justice.  But 

F.  drinan,  s.j.,  is  a  professor  at 
>wn  University  Law  Center  in  Wash- 
).C. 


BY  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 


Catholic  social  doctrine  was  somehow 
not  being  heard  from  the  20,000 
Catholic  pulpits  each  Sunday  morning. 

As  a  result  Father  Burghardt,  who  is 
now  86,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Woodstock  Theological  Center  based  at 
Georgetown  University,  started  a  project 
entitled  Preaching  the  Just  Word.  It  has 
now  sponsored  88  retreats/workshops 
for  4,200  priests  in  dioceses  in  Canada, 
Jamaica  and  Australia.  The  project  has 
been  welcomed  by  the  archdioceses  of 
Boston  and  New  York  and  all  across  the 
country.  The  feedback  from  priests  and 
other  professionals  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly favorable. 

The  problem  is  admittedly  difficult. 
Many — perhaps  the  majority — of  partici- 
pants at  weekend  Mass  do  not  welcome  a 
sermon  that  raises  issues  like  the  death 
penalty,  hungry  children,  gun  control  or 
other  moral-political  topics.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  these  Catholics  have  too  narrow 


a  view  of  the  scope  of  Catholicism.  But 
the  problem  is  there;  it  is  pervasive,  stub- 
born and  possibly  getting  worse. 

The  upside  is  that  these  Catholics 
want  to  hear  the  Gospel  and  to  have 
affirmed  the  beautiful  truths  of  God's 
love,  his  redemption  and  his  abiding 
presence  in  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Eucharist.  But  the  down- 
side is  that  the  church's  call  for  social 
justice  that  culminated  in  the  documents 
of  Vatican  II  has  not  permeated  or  even 
reached  these  loyal  Catholics. 

The  fault  is  not  with  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America.  The  excellent 
proclamations  on  social  policy  issued  by 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  are  avail- 
able everywhere.  Summaries  of  the  bish- 
ops' letter  Economic  Justice  for  All  have 
been  published  and  are  widely  available. 
But  the  Catholic  social  doctrine  is  still 
too  little  known;  it  has  been  called  the 
church's  "best  kept  secret." 

The  main  thrust  of  Preaching  the 
Just  Word  is  to  remind  retreatants  of  the 
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countless  ways  in  which  the  Bible  repeat- 
edly stresses  that  the  people  of  God  must 
be  devoted  to  justice  in  every  way.  For 
five  days  the  participants  in  the  program 
learn  again  and  again  the  demands  for 
justice  from  Christ,  the  prophets,  the 
Apostles  and  the  Evangelists.  When 
placed  together,  these  biblical  demands 
for  justice  are  overwhelming.  Some  par- 
ticipants in  the  workshop  come  to  under- 
stand as  never  before  the  compelling 
dedication  to  justice  inherent  in  Chris- 
tian tradition. 

The  awesome  demands  for  justice  in 
the  Bible  and  in  Catholic  teaching  are 
highlighted  at  the  retreat;  the  partici- 
pants are  given  a  77-page  brochure  writ- 
ten by  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J.  (the  current 
writer  of  America's  The  Word  column). 
Published  by  the  Institute  for  Jesuit 
Sources  in  St.  Louis,  Father  Donahue's 
book  focuses  on  the  astonishing  way  in 
which  the  Bible  expresses  devotion  to  the 
poor,  the  downtrodden  and  the  persecut- 
ed. The  words  of  Christ  reported  in 
Matthew  (25:3  1-36)  are  forceful  and 
frightening.  The  passage  makes  clear  that 


the  criterion  for  separating  the  sheep  and 
the  goats  will  be  how  they  treated  the  son 
of  man  when  ,he  was  hungry,  thirsty, 
naked,  sick  or  in  prison. 

When  one  closely  examines  and 
prays  over  Scripture  and  papal  teaching 
on  justice  for  the  poor,  it  almost  seems  as 
if  these  passages  had  never  been  heard 
before.  If  the  faithful  learned  about  these 
teachings  on  a  regular  basis  and  in  a  non- 
political  manner,  would  they  be  more 
able  to  connect  the  dots  and  come  to 
believe  firmly  in  the  strong  views  of  the 
church  in  its  preferential  option  for  the 
poor? 

Preaching  the  Just  Word  believes 
that  if  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  enters  the 
heart  of  the  preacher,  he  will  be  able  to 
transform  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those 
who  hear  his  sermons.  He  will  be  able  to 
persuade  his  hearers  that  his  opposition 
to  the  death  penalty  or  his  support  of 
health  care  for  the  poor  derives  directly 
from  the  word  of  God. 

Father  Burghardt's  project  is  carried 
out  by  the  Rev.  Raymond  D.  Kemp,  a 
priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Washington, 


who  has  been  pastor  in  two  Afifd 
American  parishes  for  17  years.  Thptj 
gram  is  advanced  by  lectures  on  |stj( 
from  the  Bible  by  Sister  Barbara  Fqj 
Dominican  nun  who  has  her  docM 
in  Scripture  and  is  a  professor  fl 
Catholic  Theological  Union  in  Chat; 
The  theoretical  and  practical  parts  kt 
courses  on  justice  are  presented  b)m 
Carr,  the  able  director  of  the  Ofip 
Social  Development  and  World  Pqsh 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference.  Bib 
basic  purpose  and  the  thrust  of  P)# 
ing  the  Just  Word  is  to  infuse  flj 
retreatants  the  biblical  attachment  4« 
poor  and  the  victimized  so  thatfo 
lives  will  be  changed.  They  will  p? 
the  partnership  of  faith  and  justice* 
deeper  conviction  and  a  new  fervor* 
The  creative  project  of  F| 
Burghardt  has  now  reached  abrM 
percent  of  the  parish  priests  in  Aim 
It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  differ<l#i 
has  made.  But  this  writer  can  satin 
Christianity's  devotion  to  the  poilll 
the  victimized  has  taken  on  an  efl 
new  and  transforming  meaning. 
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In  Loving  Memory  of 

Raymond  E.  Bro/r 

Universally  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  grew 
Scripture  scholars  ever.  In  1998  he  mack 
unique  decision  to  allow  us  to  release  3  1 
following  tapes  to  the  general  public  . 

The  Beginnings 


of  the 


ginning; 
Church 


6  Audio  Cassettes  $; 

(Recorded  in  London  1998, 

Based  on  Acts  &  other  early  sources.  We  a*3 
back  to  our  roots-to  a  new  sense  of  what  CH 
Community  meant  and  means  for  us  today  " 

Fr.  Raymond  also  asked  us  to  record  himjM 
his  lectures  on  John  this  year.  This  was  no*l 
to  be,  but  we  have  discovered  and  remaji* 
one  of  his  earlier  conferences. ..a  real  treH 

The  Gospel  of  Johr 
12  Audio  Cassettes  $9 

"Probably  the  greatest  talks  ever  given  <H 
Gospel  of  John....  I  am  finding  the  John  ifll 
very  informative  indeed.  Thank  you  so  mijBa 
mail  from  attorney  in  Texas.  USA,  MarcrMC ! 

America  reader  offe 
Both  sets  $98-  $89 

Both  sets  in  full  colour  presentation^  t 

Offer  must  end  March  28,  20 

Checks  payable  to.  Welcome  Recordings. 
Aston  Hall  Lane.  Deeside.  Wales.  UK  CH3E'> 
Mastercard/Visa  orders  accepted  Tel.  ord>:(' 
441244  818  1 11;  FaxoiTJers:011  44  1244  5  862 
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3  ver  Us  From  Evil 

w  am  Shawcross 

M  id  Schuster.  447p  $27.50 


:  witnessing  another  world  war. 
the  message  of  Deliver  Us  From 

Jike  World  War  I  and  World  War 

war  is  not  among  nations.  Con- 
armies  do  not  meet  on  distant  bat- 

;  in  defense  of  national  interests. 
I  )le  purpose  informs  this  war.  No 
ij  of  honor  dignify  its  combatants, 
ij  numents  grace  the  memory  of  its 
jjj  ti  soldiers.  Fueled  by  ethnic  and 
gj  is  hatred,  this  new  world  war  is 
fl{  ought  among  tribes  and  groups 
d  lations.  This  war — the  scourge  of 
A  'O's  and  beyond — is  the  work  of 
1<J  s,  petty  tyrants  and  gang  leaders, 
x  all,  who  kill  innocent  men,  women 
i  idren  simply  because  of  who  they 
I  out  of  sheer  hatred.  This  war,  to 
re  a  line  from  Shakespeare,  is  a  "con- 
ie]  as,  beasdy,  mad-brained  war." 
1l :  subtitle  of  this  book  is  "Peace- 
p<(  Warlords,  and  the  World  of  End- 
••  inflict."  Its  author  is  William 
w  >ss,  a  prize-winmng  English  jour- 
sfi  ho  writes  about  the  conflict  with- 
i,a  being  waged  in  Africa  and  other 
(a  ound  the  globe.  Shawcross  reports 

■  i  wars  were  being  waged  in  the  mid- 
0!  creating  1 7  million  refugees  and 
at  ng  26  million  people  of  their 
id  The  death  toll  was  also  in  the  mil- 
31  .ost  of  whom  were  civilians.  The 
,jr'  included  2  million  children  killed 
"  3i  ther  6  million  wounded.  The  hor- 
oi  e  statistics  speaks  for  itself. 

JQ  ver  Us  From  Evil  is  an  authentic 
M  tishaking  story  of  the  brutality  that 
ss  e  earth.  Shawcross  writes  from  the 

■  es  of  several  of  the  most  savage  of 
scj  wars  he  describes,  often  in  the 
M  {  of  UN.  General  Secretary  Kofi 
a'  His  account  includes  chilling  por- 
» genocide  in  Rwanda,  mass  murder 
m  rodia,  ethnic  cleansing  in  Bosnia, 
-*|  itarvation  in  Somalia  and  mass 
if  >n  of  women  and  children  in  Sier- 


DELIVER  US 
FROM  EVIL 


ra  Leone,  not  to  mention  the  indiscrimi- 
nate savagery  associated  with  places  such  as 
Angola,  Kosovo,  Nigeria,  Congo,  Eritrea, 
Burundi,  Algeria,  Afghanistan  and  East 
Timor. 

Most  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the 
international  community's  role  in  dealing 
with  these  broken  states,  and  especially 
with  the  U.N.'s  peacekeeping  efforts.  As 
Shawcross  tells  it,  the  peacekeeping  record 
of  the  U.N.  is  nothing  the  international 
community — or  the  United  States  as  the 
U.N.'s  most  powerful  member — can  be 
proud  of.  The  record  is  one  of  failure  and 
frustration,  owing  largely  to  uncertain 
mandates,  ill-prepared  troops,  obstruction 
in  the  Security  Council,  intimidation  by 
local  warlords,  fear  of  placing  peacekeep- 
ing troops  in  harm's  way,  excessive  delays 
in  getting  U.N.  forces 
into  areas  of  conflict  and 
lack  of  cooperation  in 
the  field  among  partici- 
pating nations. 

Somalia  was  an 
example  of  failure:  U.N. 
units  (Pakistani)  were 
"humiliated  and  abused 
by  armed  gangs  of  loot- 
ers," rendering  them 
unable  to  carry  out  their 
mission;  the  United 
States  withdrew  from 
the  mission  after  18  of 
its  soldiers  were  killed  in  Mogadishu;  and 
several  thousand  Belgian  and  Canadian 
troops  authorized  by  the  Security  Council 
never  arrived.  The  Security  Council  itself 
acted  only  after  350,000  Somalians  had 
died  because  warlords  "deliberately  with- 
held food  aid  from  the  starving  and  the 
sick,"  a  calamity  the  author  calls  "genocide 
by  starvation." 

The  failures — and  limits — of  U.N. 
intervention  were  also  manifest  when 
peace  talks  collapsed  in  Afghanistan;  when 
in  Cambodia  Bulgarian  troops  were  "more 
interested  in  organizing  prostitution  rings 
than  in  monitoring  cease  fire  violations"; 
when  U.N.  troops  in  Rwanda  were  "ham- 
pered by  serious  shortcomings  in  equip- 
ment, personnel,  training,  intelligence  and 
planning";  when  Dutch  peacekeepers 
stood  by  as  Serbs  slaughtered  thousands  of 
Muslim  men;  when  Indonesia  refused,  ini- 
tiallv  and  at  the  cost  of  untold  violence,  to 
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allow  U.N.  troops  into  East  Timor;  when 
local  "rebels  [in  Sierra  Leone]  refused  to 
allow  the  U.N.  to  be  deployed";  and  when 
Belgium  pulled  its  troops  out  of  Rwanda 
"at  the  first  encounter  with  serious  trou- 
ble," even  refusing  Annan's  request  "to 
leave  behind  their  heavy  weapons  for  the 
use  of  other  [UN]  forces." 

Yet  for  all  these  frustrations,  the 
U.N.'s  peacekeeping  efforts,  as  Shawcross 
notes,  have  made  a  difference.  Against 
considerable  resistance  and  threats  from 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  for  example,  U.N.  field 
workers  managed  to  register  millions  of 
voters  in  Cambodia,  bringing  a  semblance 
of  democracy  to  that  country.  The  United 
Nations  has  helped  to  rebuild  civil  admin- 
istrations, reconstruct  local  governments 
and  repatriate  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
refugees  from  places  of  exile. 
U.N.  forces  also  helped  to  bring 
peace  to  the  likes  of  Namibia, 
Mozambique,  Kosovo  and  East 
Timor.  Finally,  international 
armies  have  been  raieed  to  keep 
the  peace  under  the  most  trying 
of  circumstances. 

Shawcross  also  documents 
the  heroism  and  devotion  of 
low-paid  U.N.  personnel  and 
other  international  aid  workers 
who  have  risked  their  lives  to 
assist  refugees,  feed  the  hungry, 
rebuild  schools,  oversee  elec- 
tions in  hostile  environments  and  generally 
to  extend  help  to  the  helpless,  all  deeds  the 
author  rightly  celebrates.  Many  U.N. 
workers  and  volunteers  hav  lied  in  H 
field,  and  as  this  is  written  the^  continue  to 
die.  One  thinks  of  unarmed  U.N.  refugee 
workers  recently  killed  in  West  Timor  by 
armed  militia  members  opposed  to  the 
independence  of  East  Timor. 

The  leading  player  in  this  peacekeep- 
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ing  saga  is  Kofi  Annan.  Shawcross 
describes  him  as  "a  good  and  uncommon 
man  invested  with  the  hope  and  moral 
authority  of  the  world  [and]  charged  to 
deal  with  evil."  In  dealing  with  evil,  howev- 
er, he  has  had  to  tolerate  evil  and  to  com- 
promise with  evil  leaders,  ranging  from 
Iraq's  Saddam  Hussein  to  Sierra  Leone's 
Foday  Sarkoh,  in  the  interest  of  peace.  But 
as  Shawcross  reports  in  rich  detail,  he — 
Annan — has  been  "buffeted  and  limited  in 


that  task  by  the  world's  principalities  and 
powers,"  including  the  United  States,  with 
which  he  has  had  a  sometimes  troubled 
relationship.  Yet  he  emerges  from  this 
study  as  a  person  highly  respected  around 
the  world  for  his  diplomatic  skill,  moral 
leadership  and  personal  integrity. 

When  should  the  United  Nations  or 
other  outside  forces,  such  as  NATO,  the 
United  States  or  other  Western  countries, 
intervene  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil  in  partic- 


'The  burning  desire  that 
turned  out  to  be  my 
vocation  began  when  I 
was  in  nursing  school." 


Just  taking  care  of  peoples 
physical  needs  wasn't  fulfilling 
enough.  Then  Aquinas  invited  me 
to  explore  who  I  was  and  w  hat  I 
could  do.  The  M.Div.  Program  not 
only  gave  me  practical  experience 
in  different  area>.  it  challenged 
me  to  think  about  mv  beliefs  and 
to  share  mv  gifts  with  others. 
As  Director  of  Campus  Ministry 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
I  plan  retreats,  our  Sunday  Mass 
and  meal,  and  community  service 
projects.  These  activities  all 
involve  a  lot  of  listening.  None 
of  us  have  all  the  answ  ers,  and 
we  learn  to  find  our  direc  tion  in 
life  by  hearing  God's  voice  in 
the  words  of  others.  That  may 
be  the  biggest  lesson  I  learned  at 
Aquinas,  where  the  Dominic  ans 
are  genuinely  committed  to  being 
one  with  humanity.  They  continue 
to  walk  with  me  —  and  inspire  me 
to  keep  growing." 

Melanie  Ahern 
Master  of  Divinity  '97 

MeLinie  Ahern  received  the 
1999  Campus  Minister  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  National 
Catholic  Student  Coalition. 


ular  nations?  Where  and  when  is  huJ 
tarian  intervention  hkeh  to  succeed ra 
Why  has  the  international  coming 
intervened  in  some  internal  conflisj 
ignored  others  altogether?  Thescm 
tions  surface  throughout  this  boigl 
Shawcross  sees  no  easy7  answer  to  am 
them.  But  here  too  Annan  has  tp 
make  a  difference.  In  a  tough  mesff 
the  U.X.  General  Assembly,  he  rjp 
called  for  "reorganizing  and  strengaj^ 
the  peacekeeping  department  and  ■ 
ing  the  Security  Council  to  give  Wk 
diversity  and  a  stronger  voice  for  thaj 
oping  nations"  (The  New  York  m 
9/13/00).  Until  that  is  done,  Shal 
suggests,  the  United  Nations  will  bell 
to  muddle  through  as  best  it  can  m 
limited  resources  and  slow-movin|p 
sional  machinery. 

As  the  richest  and  most  poaji 
nation  on  earth,  the  United  States  at 
doing  far  more  to  ensure  the  effecA 
of  the  United  Nations.  But  U.N.-iar. 
is  a  favorite  sport  in  the  United  Stat.p 
ticularly  among  some  membfi 
Congress,  and  Washington's  corfu 
refusal  to  pay  the  massive  bill  it  ofl 
United  Nations  is  nothing  less  it 
national  scandal.  The  United 
needs  the  moral  leadership  of  the  c 
States  as  well  as  the  help  of  regionaojl 
nizations  such  as  the  North  Am 
Treaty  Organization.  Unless  they  tjp 
lead  in  backing  the  General  Secap 
demand  for  restructuring  the  U.*H 
strengthening  its  peacekeeping  capafl 
there  will  be  no  end  to  the  evil  desdB 
this  important  book.  Donald  P.  Koifc 
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Richard  Epstein,  the  James  Park 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Law1 
University  of  Chicago,  is  a  notabld 
ber  of  the  so-called  law  and  ecoi 
movement,  which  promotes  win 
field  of  law  the  free-market  econoi 
Milton  Friedman  and  his  successoi 
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4  snt  holds  that  the  purpose  of  law  is 
I  ote  the  maximization  of  social  util- 
|,  ely  translated  as  wealth.  In  Mortal 
I  i  author  applies  the  premises  and 
e*  as  of  this  school  not  only  to  health 
j  mcing,  but  to  euthanasia,  surrogate 
s  i  making,  organ  transplantation, 
if  reproduction  and 
I  dee.  The  result  is  a 
I  force.  He  sustains  a 
P  ent,  vigorously 
i<  ,  clearly  written, 
M  searched  and 
M  five  argument  for 

■  acy  of  the  free  mar- 

■  11  these  spheres  of 
tj  :are.  He  is  honest 
|J  however,  to  alert 
i|  ler  that  to  accept 
8  ^uments,  one  needs 
8  :"  certain  "powerful 
a  stincts"  that  might  tend  to  make 
d  gree  that  the  right  thing  to  do  is 
yi  id  evei-ywhere  to  apply  his  vvealth- 
iii  :ing  calculus.  "To  the  question, 

■  inot  let  them  die,  can  you?'  we 
( i  ivoid  the  reflexive  answer,  no.  To 
oj  long-term  stability  to  the 
ai  the  answer  has  to  be  'yes,  we  can 

■  es.'" 

Ai  >rding  to  Epstein,  the  "transfor- 
id  of  medicine  from  an  honorable 
H  o  to  a  mass-production  business" 
W  usly  what  people  really  want, 
ul  narkets  always  reflect  what  people 
y|  nt.  After  all,  everyone  knows  that 
s  a  physician  chat  with  each  patient 
w  ninutes  out  of  an  hour  might  not 
i| :  much,  but  over  a  year  it  amounts 
d  ith  of  time."  And  this  is  not  fuzzy 
ti  s  wasted  money.  Epstein  repeat- 
la  jastes  those  bleeding  heart  liberals 
gi  rnment  bureaucrats  who  want  to 
*h  the  market  says  people  don't  want 
o-  nake  the  young  and  the  healthy 
k  he  health  care  of  the  elderly  and 
at;  Alas,  he  laments,  "Social  Darwin- 
is  bit  too  unfashionable  in  modern 
»  thought." 

H  not  if  you  lose  your  job  through 
ce  lilures.  Epstein  has  a  ready  solu- 
can  sell  one  of  your  kidneys!  This 
e|  uity  of  the  market.  Even  when  it 
aj  bat  there  are  failures,  if  we  take 
W  seriously  and  get  over  the  irra- 
Jl|  ea  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
t  ting  body  parts  as  commodities, 
Met  will  come  to  our  rescue.  And  if 
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you're  still  broke  after  having  sold  your 
kidney,  how  about  renting  your  womb  or 
selling  your  baby?  He  avers  that  parents 
really  mean  it  when  they  speak  of  their 
children  as  "precious  commodities."  Rea- 
son requires  free  markets  in  organs,  babies 
and  surrogate  motherhood. 

Suppose  that  having 
lost  your  job,  you  also  have 
no  health  insurance.  And 
having  sold  your  kidneys, 
you  might  be  on  dialysis 
and  past  the  age  of  repro- 
duction. Charity  isn't  what 
it  used  to  be,  but  Epstein 
has  a  market  solution  for 
you — euthanasia!  It  would 
appear  that  do-gooders  are 
needlessly  restricting  per- 
sonal liberty  by  preventing 
a  free  market  in  euthanasia. 


With  euthanasia,  everyone  would  come 
out  a  winner.  The  patient  would  gain  a 
quick  and  painless  death,  and  the  benefits 
to  others  would  be  even  greater.  Euthana- 
sia, writes  Epstein,  "serves  as  a  form  ot  lib- 
eration that  allows  family  and  friends  to 


return  to  the  ordinary  rhvthm  of  Life  after 
an  appropriate  period  of  mourning." 
After  all,  it  is  often  difficult  to  see  some- 
one die  slowly,  and  "these  psychological 
sentiments  may  be  compounded  by  the 
crushing  financial  burdens  of  the  final  ill- 
ness." Euthanasia  helps  keep  markets  effi- 
cient. 

These  are  certainly  provocative  ideas. 
In  the  field  of  medical  ethics,  perhaps  only 
the  libertarian  H.  Tristram  Engelhardt 
has  advocated  a  similar  program.  But 
Engelhardt  is  dull  reading  compared  with 
Epstein,  who  combines  a  forceful  defense 
of  personal  liberty  with  aggressive  eco- 
nomic utilitarianism.  Like  Engelhardt, 
Epstein  is  ruthlessly  consistent.  Grant  him 
his  assumptions  and  everything  else  fol- 
lows. What  are  these  assumptions?  Basi- 
cally two:  that  individual  liberty  cannot  be 
abrogated  unless  it  can  be  proven  that  its 
exercise  harms  at  least  one  other  person; 
and  that  the  purpose  of  human  institutions 
is  to  maximize  net  social  utility,  for  which 
"wealth  frequently  functions  as  its  conve- 
nient proxy."  If  one  thinks  that  charity, 
justice,  social  solidarity  or  anything  else 
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matters  in  human  institutions,  or  that  any- 
thing other  than  direct  physical  harm  to 
other  persons  justifies  restrictions  on 
human  behavior,  one  is  not  likely  to  find 
Epstein's  system  congenial.  But  one  must 
respect  the  force  and  erudition  with  which 
he  argues  for  it. 

Epstein  displays  an  impressive  com- 
mand of  the  issues  in  three  intersecting 
fields — medicine,  law  and  economics.  He 
has  a  great  talent  for  making  complex  con- 
cepts clear  and  accessible  for  the  general 
reader.  There  are  only  a  few  places  where 
he  fails  to  define  technical  terms,  such  as 
"anencephalic,"  "subrogation"  and  "moral 
hazard."  He  twice  refers  to  Nancy 
Cruzan's  "respirator,"  though  the  patient 
in  that  famous  case  was  connected  to  a 
feeding  tube,  not  a  respirator.  But  such 
slips  are  minor  and  infrequent.  The  com- 
bination of  lucid  style  and  scholarly  com- 
mand of  the  issues  is  truly  impressive. 

In  the  Preface  he  reports  that  recendy 
he  "was  taken  aback  when  at  a  faculty 
workshop  a  young  doctor  (with  a  Ph.D.  in 
philosophy,  no  less)  chided"  him  for  his 
views.  I  guess  I  join  the  vast  conspiracy  of 
young  doctors  with  Ph.D.'s  in  philosophy 
out  to  chide  him  (respectfully).  Epstein's 
book  is  aptly  named.  His  bright  ideas,  if 
ever  put  into  practice,  would  spell  "mortal 
peril"  for  us  all.  Daniel  P.  Sulmasy 
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Saul  Bellow's  literary  career  has  stretched 
over  so  many  years  that  at  least  one  com- 
mentator has  distinguished  "Late  Bellow" 
from  "Even  Later  Bellow."  Works  such  as 
The  Adventures  of  Augie  March,  Seize  the 
Day,  Henderson  the  Rain  King,  Herzog  and 
Humholfs  Gift  earned  Bellow  the  triple 
crown  of  literary  prizes:  three  National 
Book  Awards,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  and  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  literaftire. 

In  Bellow:  A  Biography  James  Atlas 
provides  a  sweeping  and  detailed  portrait 
of  the  brilliant  author  whose  novels  con- 
stitute a  history  of  the  individual  strug- 


gling for  success  and  acceptance  in  Amer- 
ican society.  Adas  brings  a  practiced  jour- 
nalistic insight  to  this  project,  having  pre- 
viously written  for  The  New  Yorker  and 
The  New  York  Times.  He  earned  a 
National  Book  Award  nomination  for  his 
biography  of  Delmore  Schwartz. 

Bellow  resisted  many  attempts  to 
chronicle  his  life,  so  his  acquiescence  to 
Atlas's  project  is  quite  significant.  The 
result  of  10  years  of  work  by  Adas  is  an 
engaging  biography  that  never  seems 
overlong,  even  at  more  than  600  pages.  It 
takes  this  much  space  to  document  the  lit- 
erary growth  and  achievements  of  Bellow, 
as  well  as  to  point  out  a  number  of  Bel- 
low's more  troubling  features — his 
misogyny,  racism  and,  above  all,  his  ten- 
dency throughout  life  to  see  himself  as  a 
victim  of  others'  ill  will.  In 
Henderson  the  Rain  King,  the 
protagonist  seems  to  speak  for 
Bellow  when  he  says,  "I  am  to 
suffering  what  Gar)'  [Ind.]  is 
to  smoke,  one  of  the  world's 
biggest  operations." 

Bellow  was  born  in  1915 
in  Lachine,  a  small  town  near 
Montreal.  His  Russian  Jewish 
family  had  moved  there  two 
years  earlier.  A  sickly  child,  he 
was  doted  on  by  his  mother 
and  inherited  a  gift  of  story- 
telling from  his  narrative-rich 
family.  By  the  age  of  four  he  could  recite 
from  memory  long  biblical  passages,  and 
of  his  father  (named  Abraham),  Bellow 
remarked,  "I  couldn't  readily  distinguish 
between  a  parent  and  the  heroic  ances- 
tors." 

The  last  letter  Saul  Bellow's  75-year- 
old  father  wrote  to  him  ended  with  the 
line,  "Be  god."  James  Atlas  notes  the 
haunting  ambiguity — the  likely  mis- 
spelling of  "be  good"  contains  "the  ulti- 
mate in  a  Jewish  father's  unrealistic 
expectations."  Bellow  labored  under  these 
expectations  throughout  his  life. 

In  1924  a  Chicago  cousin  of  Bellow's 
father  arranged  for  the  family  to  come 
from  Canada  to  the  United  States,  and 
this  began  Bellow's  lifelong  love  of  the 
city.  Chicago  served  as  a  muse  for  Bellow 
and  a  great  backdrop  for  many  of  his 
characters.  Much  of  his  later  fiction  chart- 
ed the  rise  and  fall  of  individuals  within  a 
city  that  had  itself  been  through  several 
deaths  and  resurrections. 


Throughout  the  biography Atli 
portrays  Bellow  aloof  and  unconli 
but  at  the  same  time  narcissist.! 
describes  Bellow's  interest  in  woiaj 
"confined  to  the  cursor}'  satisfaction^ 
own  sexual  and  emotional  needs,  v!$ 
tie  thought  given  to  his  part:r 
According  to  Atlas,  Bellow's  li  t 
painful  because  of  "his  failiB 
empathize  with  others,  be  they  w§' 
lovers,  children  or  brothers,  rim 
friends." 

Bellow's  literary  treatment  of  it 
mirrored  his  utilitarian  treatmit 
them:  "There  is  a  sameness  to  thivr 
and  girlfriends  who  populate  his  mi 
harassing  his  women-baffled  heroe:f§i 
low  blundy  referred  to  his  "quota  cid 
tery,"  and  Adas  notes  the  consequej* 
Bellow's  lifestyle/ii 
cheerless,  itifti 
squalor  of  the  dim 
was  a  condition  >» 
to  become  well  ac» 
ed  with  over  the  yis 
While  not  clou 
to  be  a  full  psycHp 
raphy,  Atlas's  boca 
vincingly  showB 
Bellow's  fiction  '■ 
displayed  the  )0l 
opposites  contain 
Bellow's  own  chad! 
the  cynical,  'depss: 
side,  mired  in  abstraction,  and  the  epr 
side,  as  exemplified  by  the  succejau 
garrulous,  high-spirited,  life-hung  p; 
tagonists  who  came  to  popule,: 
books...."  The  portrait  that  emcjei 
one  of  an  immensely  talent'itb* 
anguishingly  insecure  person,  fefo 
caught  up  in  loneliness  for  mucbf 
life,  hypersensitive  to  criticism  frc'lB 
one. 

Some  of  this  may  have  beenut 
the  devastating  loss  ot  his  mothifr 
breast  cancer  when  he  was  w 
remarked,  "My  life  was  never  frs*' 
after  my  mother  died."  Atlas  s«ssi» 
bereavement  as  the  key  for  undersno 
Bellow's  turbulent  love  life,  which© 
ed  five  marriages  and  numerous  at rs 

Bellow  celebrated  his  Jewish  La'; 
but  disliked  being  labeled  a  "Jewi  «■ 
er."  In  his  trips  to  Israel  Bellow  clTi; 
the  experience  of  falling  into  "a  alt 
conversation"  he  described  as  "expi" 
argument,  harangue,  analysis,  «" 
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ilation,  threat,  and  prophecy." 
cribed  the  light  of  Jerusalem  as 
ighim:  "I  don't  forbid  myself  the 
3n  that  light  may  be  the  outer 
t  of  God." 

oughout  his  life  Bellow  sought 
e  himself  spiritually,  and  he  was 
many  sources  of  influence.  Like 
itius  Loyola,  but  at  the  much 
:r  age  of  eight,  he  read  the 
,  during  a  long  hospitalization, 
iting  that  "Jesus  overwhelmed 
How  later  attributed  his  vocation 
ter  to  this  difficult  time:  "Any- 


dices 

Is 

Li:  MEMORY  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
:  I  1  work  of  George  J.  Schemel,  S.J. 
■  000).  A  copy  of  our  book  Beyond  Indi- 
<ui  7  to  Disciplesbip  is  available  to  Ignatian 
fill  directors.  Contact:jroemerl@ 
u  sn.com. 


ition 

OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
rent  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
lendent  study.  Accredited.  Concentra- 
pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 

For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
)f  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San 

TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit 

site  at:  www.ost.edu. 


Jg  mages 

TH  C  FRANCE,  MAY  14-29,  2001.  Expen- 
se! ;  beauty  and  tradition  of  Catholic 
ini|  i  a  first-class  setting  with  a  community 
bej  ers.  Paris,  Rouen,  Lisieux,  Chartres, 
H  Lyons,  Avignon,  Carcassone,  Lourdes. 
M  ass  with  spiritual  director,  Rev.  Emile 
atj  ind  music  director.  British  Air,  four- 


one  who's  faced  death  at  that  age  is  like- 
ly to  feel  something  of  what  I  felt — that 
it  was  a  triumph,  that  I  had  gotten  away 
with  it."  Within  this  vocation,  he  noted, 
"One's  language  is  a  spiritual  location — 
it  houses  your  soul." 

In  his  speech  accepting  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  literature,  Bellow  described  the 
writer's  task  as  a  prophetic  call  to  use 
language  to  awaken  modern  civilization 
from  its  lethargy  and  its  immersion  in  "a 
mass  of  distractions."  In  1992  he  argued 
that  without  the  foil  of  Communism, 
America  provided  people  with  "unexam- 


star  accommodations,  including  Hotel  Inter- 
continental in  Paris,  Hotel  de  la  Cite  inside  the 
walls  of  Carcassone.  $4,190  from  Boston  ppd. 
For  detailed  brochure,  call:  Latitudes  Travel 
(800)  955-8553,  or  e-mail:  Fr.  Boutin  at  Bou- 
tinerjr@aol.com. 

Positions 

ASK  YOURSELF....  Do  you  believe  in  the  future 
ot  religious  life  and  priesthood?  Does  the  pro- 
motion of  vocations  throughout  the  church 
excite  you?  Are  you  interested  in  working  in  col- 
laboration with  men  and  women  ot  taith  to 
spread  the  good  news  of  a  lite  in  service  to  ( iod's 
people?  It  you  answered  yes  to  these  questions, 
then  you  may  want  to  consider  the  following 
ministry  opportunity:  The  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago  is  seeking  an  ASSOCIATE  DIREC- 
TOR for  their  Vocation  Office.  The  Associate 
Director  is  responsible  for  the  management, 
administration  and  coordination  of  the  activities 
of  the  Vocation  Office,  while  collaborating  with 
diocesan  priesthood  recruiters  and  the  religious 
vocation  directors.  A  bachelor's  degree  (prefer- 
ably in  theology/ministry)  and  prior  professional 
experience  with  planning  and  implementing 
awareness/education  programs  activities  are 
required.  If  you  are  interested  in  learning  more 


pled  prosperity,  comfort,  and  con- 
sumerism, together  with  the  terrible 
threat  of  instability,  disharmony,  and 
spiritual  misery." 

Throughout  his  life  Bellow  disliked 
the  intimations  of  mortality  implicit  in 
having  a  biography  written  about  him — 
he  called  biographers  "the  shadow  of 
the  tombstone  falling  across  the  gar- 
den." In  this  thorough  and  insightful 
book  James  Atlas  has  cast  not  a  shadow 
but  a  comprehensive  and  caring  light 
upon  the  abundant  garden  of  Bellow's 
fiction.  Gerald  T.  Cobb 


about  this  important  and  rewarding  position, 
please  contact:  Rev.  Don  Nevms,  Pastoral  Cen- 
ter for  die  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  155  E.  Supe- 
rior Street,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1-291 1.  Ph:  (312) 
226-7575;  Fax:  (312)  751-8372. 

MENTAL  HEALTH  THERAPIST.  Catholic  psychi- 
atric residential  program  for  clergy  and  reli- 
gious has  job  opening  tor  Ph.D.  psychologist  or 
M.S.W.  Please  send  resume  to:  Saint  Luke 
Institute,  Attn:  Manager  II R,  8901  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20903. 
Fax:  (301)422-5400. 

PARISH  SOCIAL  JUSTICE  ORGANIZER.  The 

Office  tor  Social  Justice  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  seeks  qualified  indi- 
vidual tor  the  position  of  Parish  Social  Justice 
Organizer.  Part  of  a  nine-person  staff,  this  indi- 
vidual will  recruit  individuals  and  parishes  into 
the  archdiocesan  social  justice  network  and  train 
and  organize  leaders  to  take  action  in  die  public- 
arena.  Requirements  include  experience  in 
parish  social  action  work  or  community  organiz- 
ing, excellent  writing  and  public  speaking  skills 
and  knowledge  ot  Catholic  social  teaching.  For 
job  description,  call:  (651)  291-4477.  Send 
resume  bv  March  1  to:  Office  for  Social  Justice, 
328  W.  Kellogg  Blvd.,  Saint  Paul,  MN  55102, 
Attn:  Matt  Cladue. 


Over  two  thirds  of  America's 

readers  first  subscribed  at  a  friend's  recommendation. 
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the  word 


A  World  Without  Enemies? 


Seventh  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  February  18,  2001 

Readings:  1  Sam.  26:2,  9-7,  12-13,  22-23;  Ps.  103;  1  Cor.  15:45-49;  Lk.  6:27-38 

"Be  manful  just  as  your  Father  is  merciful"  (Lk.  6:36) 


As  THE  RELIGIOUS  landscape 
becomes  more  pluralistic,  peo- 
ple, especially  the  young,  won- 
der what  is  most  characteristic 
of  Christianity. 

Today's  Gospel  presents  a  paradox. 
Love  of  enemies,  compassion,  mercy  and 
forgiveness  appear  as  the  core  of  Jesus' 
teaching  in  Luke's  "Sermon  on  the 
Plain,"  with  slight  variations  from 
Matthew's  "Sermon  on  the  Mount."  Yet 
these  qualities  are  often  relegated  to  the 
margin  of  Christianity.  In  1927  Mahat- 
ma  Gandhi,  addressing  a  Christian 
group,  said:  "If  I  had  to  face  only  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  my  own 
interpretation  of  it,  I  should  not  hesitate 

letters 

Literate  Praise 

Thank  you  for  America.  Especially  for  its 
coverage  of  literature.  No — for  all  of  it. 

We're  made  for  God,  we  live  and  vote 
and  allocate  time  and  money  in  the  world. 
No  other  publication  speaks  fully  to  our 
condition.  Also,  you  are  the  last  publica- 
tion to  use  correct  grammar.  That  you  do 
all  this  in  New  York  City  astounds  me. 

Annie  Dillard 
Hillsborough,  N.C. 

Excited  Focus 

I  must  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  the 
eloquent  and  heartwarming  testimonial  by 
James  Martin,  S.J.,  to  women  religious  (Of 
Many  Things,  1/8).  While  sisters  are  too 
often  the  butt  of  caricatures  and  criticisms, 
Father  Martin  captures  so  well  die  unher- 
alded commitment  of  these  women  to  pro- 
claim the  Gospel  authentically  through  the 
tangible  works  of  education,  feeding  the 
hungry,  visiting  prisoners,  working  for  jus- 


to  say,  'Oh  yes,  I  am  a  Christian....  But 
negatively  I  can  tell  you  that  much  of 
what  passes  as  Christianity  is  a  negation 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount."  It  is  a  sad 
indictment  of  Christianity  that  those 
who  stress  most  its  fundamentals  are 
often  characterized  by  militarism,  advo- 
cacy of  capital  punishment  and  bitterness 
toward  opponents.  Virtually  no  Chris- 
tian group  has  adopted  Jesus'  teaching 
on  love  of  enemy  as  a  critical  test  of 
orthodoxy. 

Yet  Jesus  issues  four  ringing  com- 
mands: love  your  enemies;  do  good  to 
those  who  hate  you;  bless  those  who  curse 
you;  pray  for  those  who  maltreat  you.  He 
then  rejects  a  culture  of  violence  charac- 


tice  and  peace,  etc. 

Engaging  in  these  ministries  has  one 
common  focus — offering  hope  to  a  world 
that  sometimes  appears  hopeless.  The  real 
world  is  the  staging  ground  for  our  contin- 
uing the  mission  of  Christ  who  came  "that 
all  may  have  life." 

As  a  Dominican  woman  religious,  I  am 
excited  about  my  own  ministry  and  am 
daily  challenged  by  the  words  of  Christ  to 
my  fellow  Dominican,  Catherine  of  Siena: 
"I  have  placed  you  in  the  midst  of  your  sis- 
ters and  brothers  so  that  you  may  do  for 
them  what  you  cannot  do  for  me!" 

Peggy  Devlin,  0.  P. 
Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 

Tough  Truths 

I  am  so  grateful  for  Of  Many  Things  (1/8) 
for  its  succinct  presentation  of  what  I  see  as 
the  unjustified  failure  to  allow  women  full 
participation  as  members  of  the  church.  I 
don't  think  I  have  seen  so  much  packaged 


terized  by  a  tit-for-tat  mentality 
poses  instead  a  strategy  of  bret 
cycle  of  evil.  Again  the  com 
repeated,  love  your  enemy  and 


in  so  few  words  on  the  topic  befoi 
There's  a  powerful  question  posecjn 
column  and  I  think  the  answer  is  tit 
presentation  of  papal  and  hierarchal 
power,  exclusively  male,  is  die  firs  ir 
tor  die  present  pope  and  tor  all  hiya 
copy  bishops!  Short  of  an  inspired©' 
courageous  and  loving  leader  likeJi 
XXIII  miraculously  emerging  agail 
no  hope  of  change  in  my  lifetime.  f\ 
grave  loss  for  die  church  and  the  vffl 
Thanks  for  your  thoughts  and  yoijfc 
ingness,  once  again,  to  commit  soie 
tough  n-uths  to  paper. 

Mirul 
Larchrv) 


Bitterness  Banished 

Please  accept  my  deep  thanks  for  yu 
cles  on  abortion  (1/22),  particularity 
Susan  Wills  and  her  work  with  woie 
who  have  had  abortions.  After  I  re*!i 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number  to  America  e< 

offices  or  by  electronic  mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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|!  The  command  is  rooted  in  the 
iture  of  God,  who  is  "kind  to  the 
|  eful  and  the  wicked."  Whereas 
1 1  w  follows  this  exhortation  with  die 
I  >nt,  "Be  perfect  as  your  Heavenly 
E  is  perfect,"  Luke  writes:  "Be  mer- 
your  heavenly  Father  is  merciful," 
y  then  will  you  be  sons  and  daugh- 
^od.  Love  of  enemies  is  the  defin- 
racteristic  of  God's  family, 
e  and  mercy 
n  cheapened 
nmon  par- 
I  Love  is  not 
ij  an  emotion; 

undamental 
ij  e  that  seeks 
i  :'s  good  and 
Ij  ds  to  his  or 
I  d.  Forsaking 
r'  ment  does 
I  istitute  bibli- 
ij  zy,  which  is  compassionate  love  and 
E  i,  expressed  beautifully  in  today's 
E  orial  psalm,  "He  redeems  your  life 
ij  estruction;  he  crowns  you  with 
E  ,s  and  compassion."  Luke's  Good 
B  an,  who  rescues  a  half-dead  travel- 
;,|  ws  mercy"  (10:37). 
ce's  Jesus  does  not  proclaim  ethe- 


(  ss  in  my  soul  against  the  whole 
i  i  left  me.  While  I  did  not  mean  to 
.  s  unjust  in  my  condemnation  of  the 
"  who  delivered  up  their  children. 

Wills  made  me  realize  how  deeply 
I 'd  these  women  are  and  how 

I  lassionate  and  hard  I  was  toward 
R  corns.  Of  all  people,  it  is  they,  the 

•:  of  abortion,  who  need  our  prayers, 
'  nseling,  our  welcome  and  our 
ij  o  judge  or  condemn.  I  thank  Ms. 
1,  >r  making  me  more  of  a  Christian 

II  ng  with  and  thinking  about  the 

of  abortion.  I  ask  their  forgiveness 
i'  hardness  of  my  own  heart. 

Peter  J.  Riga 
Houston,  Tex. 


real  ideals,  but  lives  what  he  proclaims. 
The  Lukan  Jesus  eats  with  and  reaches  out 
to  those  Pharisees  who  oppose  him,  and 
gives  of  himself  to  those  who  beg  for  heal- 
ing or  forgiveness.  Only  in  Luke  does 
Jesus,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  heal  the 
wounded  servant  of  the  high  priest,  while 
calling  for  an  end  to  any  violent  resistance 
(22:50);  and  the  dying  Jesus  prays,  "Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do"  (23:34). 

These  com- 
mands can  be  dis- 
missed as  Utopian 
or,  worse,  used  by 
the  powerful  to 
exploit  the  weak. 
Even  in  the  New 
Testament  itself, 
slaves  are  told  to 
love  their  mas- 
ters, and  abused 
spouses  are  often  told  to  react  with  love 
and  forgiveness.  A  true  meaning  of  the 
love  command  is  not  acquiescence  to 
evil  and  violence,  but  imitation  of  God's 
love  by  freeing  enemies  of  their  hatred 
and  violent  destructiveness,  "to  turn  the 
disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just" 
(Lk.  1:17).  In  his  final  words  to  his  disci- 


more  women  and  men  than  usual  contact- 
ed them  direcdy  for  confession  or  for 
counseling  related  to  an  abortion." 

Almost  universally,  in  all  articles  and 
commentaries,  men  are  not  brought  into 
the  picture — only  die  women  having  abor- 
tions are  the  primary  and  sole  perpetrators 
and  subjects  of  reprimand.  It  is  long  past 
time  that  men  in  general  and  impregnators 
in  particular  are  included  in  abortion 
teaching  and  commentary.  We  have  for  far 
too  long  laid  the  problem  at  the  feet  of 
women  only.  God  bless  them:  they  are  the 
other  half  of  God. 

L.  B.  Hoge 
Brandon.  Fla. 


pies,  the  risen  Jesus  sends  them  to  pro- 
claim conversion  and  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  (Lk.  24:46-47).  Evil  is  not  to  be  reg- 
nant in  human  life,  but  mercy  and  love. 
Love  of  enemies  in  not  a  substitute  for 
the  quest  for  a  world  of  justice  and 
peace,  but  its  driving  force.  The  nonvio- 
lent quest  for  justice  and  resistance  to 
evil  embodied  by  Gandhi  or  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  incarnates  Jesus'  love 
command. 

Years  ago  Thomas  Merton  gazed 
upon  the  world's  violence  and  wrote: 
"The  beginning  of  the  fight  against 
hatred,  the  basic  Christian  answer  to 
hatred,  is  not  the  commandment  to  love, 
but  what  must  necessarily  come  before 
in  order  to  make  the  commandment 
bearable  and  comprehensible.  It  is  a 
prior  commandment  to  believe.  The 
root  of  Christian  love  is  not  the  will  to 
love,  but  the  faith  that  one  is  loved,"  and 
"until  this  discovery  is  made,  until  this 
liberation  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
divine  mercy,  men  and  women  are 
imprisoned  in  hate."  We  who  are  often 
ungrateful  and  wicked,  but  who  receive 
God's  mercy  and  love,  can  now  see  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  the  face  of  God. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


election."  But  I  am  offended  by  Monsignor 
Byrne's  reducing  the  vote  of  religious  sis- 
ters and  their  organizations  as  being  "dis- 
enfranchisement  of  women  in  their 
church."  As  a  whole,  religious  sisters  are  a 
highly  educated  populace  in  touch  with  die 
life  of  pain  and  suff  ering  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Statistics  state  diat  more  women  and 
children  live  in  pov  erty  and  are  victims  of 
violence  than  men.  It  seems  to  me  to  dis- 
miss sisters  for  standing  vvidi  and  for  die 
poor  as  "feminism"  is  parallel  to  calling  the 
Christians  who  worked  with  the  poor  in 
Latin  America  "Communist." 

Monsignor  Byrne  spoke  of  our  disen- 
franchisement  as  die  reason  for  many  sis- 
ters embracing  feminism.  Monsignor 
Byrne,  we  are  women.  What  might  be  a 
pro-life  strategy  of  persuasion  is  to  consid- 
er the  complete  picture — "the  seamless 
garment"  and  for  the  church  to  remember 
that  we  are  baptized  priests  and  prophets. 

Florence  Speth,  S.C. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


;!  Surprise!  Susan  E.  Wills's  most 
iging  article,  "Loving  the  Sinner" 
nendoned  men:  "We  know  from 
by  priests  that  during  the  campaign 


We  Are  Women 

1  agree  with  Msgr.  Harry  Byrne  (1/22)  on 
the  need  for  forums  where  all  candidates 
are  invited  and  challenged  on  all  the  issues 
included  in  a  pro-life  stance.  Everyone 
must  remain  "independent-minded  in  con- 
sidering the  many  issues  involved  in  the 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  Psalm  103,  savoring  the  mercy  and 
compassion  of  God. 

•  Think  of  someone  who  has  been  "ungrate- 
ful and  wicked"  and  pray  that  this  person 
may  experience  God's  goodness. 

•  Pray  that  the  politics  of  forgiveness  may 
supplant  the  politics  of  hatred. 
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Books  for  personal  growth  and  transformation 

New  releases   Spring  2001 


The  Eucharist 

A  View  from  the  Pew 
Gerard  P.  Weber 

Would  you  like  to  get  more  out  of 
Mass?  This  book  is  aimed  at  those  who 
go  to  Mass  every  Sunday  with  no 
special  role,  except  as  a  member  of  the 
congregation.  Offering  a  view  from  the 
pew.  Father  Weber  describes  the  mean- 
ing, or  various  takes  on  the  meaning,  of 
what  actually  occurs  at  Mass.  taking  the  reader  through  the 
Mass  step  by  step,  from  Entrance  Song  to  Concluding  Rite. 
Ideal  for  use  in  small  groups  of  inquirers  or  new  Catholics  or 
for  Catholics  who  would  like  a  fresh  perspective  on  the  Mass. 
B4158  $6.95 

Enkindled 

Holy  Spirit,  Holy  Gifts 

Albert  Haase,  O.F.M. 
Bridget  Haase,  O.S.U. 

This  treatment  of  the  "neglected  middle 
child"  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  for 
people  who  reflect  while  commuting  to 
work,  for  those  who  pray  while  the 
baby  is  sleeping,  for  those  who  belong 
to  parish  discussion  groups  a'ndtjie  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation 
of  Adults*  for  those  preparing  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation  and  for  those  who  celebrate  the  divine  generosity 
cil  the  Gift-giving  Spirit.  Small  groups  or  individuals  will  find 
valuable  the  prayers  and  reflection  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  B4093  $5.95 
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The  Transforming  Vision  of 
Saint  Franeis  in  an  Age  of  Anxiety 

Richard  Rohr,  O.F.M. .  with 
John  Bookser  Feister 


Richard  Rohr  is  a  modem  prophet 
calling  us  to  change  our  ways.  He 
paints  a  bleak  picture  of  the  prevailing 
thought,  culture  and  attitudes  of  the 

present-day  West — including  our  cultural  biases,  our  embrai 
victimhood,  our  often  fearful  attitudes  toward  one  another  a 
toward  the  Church  and  religion  in  general.  Rohr  offers  hope 
introducing  the  Franciscan  path  of  transformation,  the  "new 
of  being  that  would  change  the  face  of  history."  Rohr  descri 
how  following  Saint  Francis'  way  to  forgiveness  and  love,  a 
"owning  the  darkness."  can  bring  us  out  of  the  postmodern 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  B4409  $16.95 
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Peril  and  Promise  of  Media 
in  Ministry 

Dan  Andriacco 

To  minister  effectively  in  a  media  age. 
Christians  must  have  an  understanding 
of  the  culture  industries:  their  content, 
their  methodology  and  their  pervasive 
influence.  The  average  American 
spends  five  to  eight  hours  each  day  watching  TV,  listening  tl 
the  radio  and  recorded  music,  and  reading  magazines  and  nq 
papers.  How  can  you  compete  with  a  media  that  constantly 
rates  our  world  with  non-Christian  views  and  ideals? 
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Thirsting  for  the  Reign  of  God 
Linus  Mundy 


Your  directors  are  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  the  desert,  whose  wisdom  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages. 
Jesus  tells  us  that  to  find  our  lives  we 
must  lose  them;  the  Desert  Mystics  took 
up  this  exhortation  and  lived  it  out  radi- 
cally What  desert  mystics  like  Antony  the  Great,  Abba  Moses 
and  Evagrius  can  teach  us,  if  we  are  ready,  is  to  confront  our 
God  on  a  most  intimate  level — by  confronting  ourselves  fiercely 
and  fully.  B3712  $X.95 
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In  Screen  Saved.  Dan  Andriacco  defines  the  dangers  of  mei 
and  provides  the  tools  to  make  it  a  powerful  ally.  Learn  ho1 
advertising,  print  and  the  Internet  create  and  define  our  cull 
by  embarking  on  a  media  "fast."  Understand  which  media  i 
be  effective  in  ministry  and  which  should  be  left  out — and 
Transform  your  ministry  by  becoming  a  medium  through  w 
Christ  reaches  other  people.  B4182  $9.95 
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America  A  Jesuit 


Of  Many  Things 


IS  THERE  A  VOCATION  CRISIS? 
That  depends  on  your  perspec- 
tive. If  you  think  of  clergy,  the 
answer  is  yes.  But  if  you  widen 
the  horizon,  the  picture  changes.  Think 
of  the  number  of  laymen  volunteering 
to  become  deacons  or  the  extraordinary 
number  of  women  presently  acquiring 
advanced  degrees  in  systematic  and  pas- 
toral theology.  Or  look  at  the  growth  of 
vital  lay  movements  in  the  church — for 
instance,  the  Community  of 
Sant'Egidio. 

In  late  December  I  had  a  phone  call 
from  my  old  friend  Tom  Cahill  (author 
of  How  the  Irish  Saved  Civilization)  ask- 
ing if  the  editors  at  America  would  like 
to  meet  Mario  Marazziti,  the  current 
president  of  the  Sant'Egidio  communi- 
ty, who  was  in  town,  along  with  Sister 
Helen  Prejean,  to  deliver  a  three-mil- 
lion signature  protest  against  the  death 
penalty  to  United  Nations  General  Sec- 
retary Kofi  Annan  on  Dec.  1 8.  Would 
the  next  morning  be  convenient? 
Indeed  it  was,  so  Tom  and  Mr.  Marazz- 
iti dropped  by  for  a  chat  and  lunch. 

The  Sant'Egidio  Community  was 
founded  in  an  abandoned  Carmelite 
convent  (from  which  it  takes  its  name) 
in  the  Trastevere  district  of  central 
Rome  in  1968  by  Andrea  Riccardi  and 
his  fellow  students,  who  decided  that 
rather  than  throw  paving  stones  at  the 
police,  the  most  radical  thing  they  could 
do  was  to  take  the  New  Testament  seri- 
ously by  praying  together  and  tutoring 
poor  kids  in  Rome's  outskirt  shanty- 
towns.  Members  of  Sant'Egidio  do  not 
live  together;  they  have  normal  jobs  and 
normal  lives.  People  are  drawn  to  join 
by  a  few  very  simple,  powerful  reali- 
ties— friendship,  daily  prayer,  commu- 
nity and  a  spirit  of  volunteerism  (there 
are  only  about  10  full-nine,  paid 
employees  at  the  Rome  headquarters)  in 
service  of  the  poor. 

At  first  the  group  was  spumed  as 
"Protestant."  But  very  early  on  they 
attracted  die  support  of  the  great  the- 
ologian Yves  Congar,  O.P.  And  soon 
enough  they  drew  the  rector  of  the 
Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  the  fumre 
Cardinal  Carlo  Maria  Martini  of  Milan, 
whom  they  showed  how  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves,  wash  dishes  and  mop  floors  in 


the  hovels  of  Rome's  suburban  ghettoes, 
where  this  eminent  biblical  scholar  also 
taught  catechism  and  the  rudiments  of 
Hebrew  to  street  kids. 

One  thing  has  led  to  another.  The 
concerns  of  its  "friends" — and  the 
changing  face  of  the  poor — have  deter- 
mined where  the  conununity's  outreach 
extends.  A  cholera  epidemic  drew  the 
community  to  work  in  Naples  in  1973, 
just  as  the  AIDS  pandemic  has  recendy 
led  to  intensified  work  in  Africa.  Today, 
the  community  numbers  over  30,000 
members  in  more  than  40  countries, 
with  two  satellite  communities  in  New 
York  City  and  one  in  Boston.  (The 
Society  of  Jesus  I  entered  in  1958  num- 
bered about  32,000,  and  today  is  down 
to  about  22,000.) 

In  recent  years  Sant'Egidio  has  made 
headlines  for  negotiating  a  1992  peace 
accord  between  warring  factions  in 
Mozambique.  "When  the  head  of 
Mozambique's  guerrilla  forces  showed 
up  at  our  Roman  doorstep  in  1991," 
Mr.  Marazziti  told  us,  "we  showed  him 
a  huge  pile  of  letters  from  our  friends  in 
Mozambique,  all  begging  for  an  end  to 
the  bitter  civil  war.  The  first  letter  he 
picked  up  from  the  top — I  swear  we 
didn't  plan  this — was  from  the  man's 
own  father,  whom  he  hadn't  seen  or 
spoken  to  in  10  years."  The  guerrilla 
leader  broke  down  in  tears.  The  com- 
munity  has  taken  on  similar  peacemak- 
ing projects  in  Albania,  Kosovo,  Angola, 
Lebanon,  Guatemala,  Somalia,  Indone- 
sia and  Burundi.  This  February, 
UNESCO  will  award  the  group  this 
year's  prize  for  peacemaking. 

A  personal  note:  Mr.  Marazziti  is 
one  of  those  people  whom  three  min- 
utes after  shaking  his  hand  you  feel  you 
have  known  all  your  life — someone  with 
whom  you  can  be  utterly  at  ease,  com- 
fortable and  at  home.  To  say  that  he 
makes  friends  easily  would  be  a  great 
understatement.  He  is  also  one  of  those 
people  who  make  you  think  that  the 
church  has  not  been  ethnocenuic  when 
it  has  enrolled  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  Italians  in  the  registry  of  saints. 
So  long  as  he  is  in  charge,  the 
Sant'Egidio  Community  should  have  no 
trouble  recruiting  new  members.  I  was 
ready  to  join  up.  David  S.  Toolan,  S.J. 
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EORGE  BUSH  AND  BILL  CLINTON  BOTH 

wanted  to  be  an  "education  president"  and 
both  wanted  to  make  U.S.  public  schools 
the  best  in  the  world.  Neither  succeeded, 
although  in  his  various  farewells  Mr.  Clin- 
i  ked  as  though  he  thought  he  had. 
j  o  immovable  obstacles  blocked  their  way.  In  the  first 
«i  die  regulation  of  education  is  a  function  that  the  U.S. 
i  tution  reserves  to  the  states.  In  turn,  the  states  dele- 
<j  ie  actual  running  of  schools  to  local  districts.  Second, 
i  he  states  and  districts  provide  about  93  percent  of  the 
j  >ney  supporting  those  schools,  they  naturally  call  the 

i 

the  same,  the  federal  government  does  have  a  role  in 
j  education.  It  can,  for  instance,  help  eliminate  abuses 

I  :ial  prejudice.  It  has  also  traditionally  tried  to  equalize 
j  ferences  between  states  by  supplementing  the  efforts 

rer  districts  and  making  sure  that  federal  benefits  are 
by  all  children,  whether  in  public  or  private  schools. 
ie  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  President  George 
sh  has  promised  to  make  the  improvement  of  public 
s  his  primary  concern.  Like  them,  he  thinks  the  best 

I I  do  this  is  to  prod  the  states  into  setting  high  academ- 
dards  and  then  systematically  testing  students  to  see  if 
re  measuring  up.  At  a  press  conference  on  his  second 
ig  day  in  office,  Mr.  Bush  introduced  a  school  plan 
the  first  proposal  he  will  be  sending  to  Congress. 

ie  President  calls  this  his  "blueprint  for  reform," 
is  outlined  in  a  28-page  executive  summary  entitled 
sforming  the  Federal  Role  in  Education  So  That  No 
Is  Left  Behind."  This  summary  is  largely  a  list  of  con- 
assertions  about  the  good  deeds  that  are  to  be  done 
ieve  excellence.  Overall,  though,  the  president  has 
focused  on  one  great  and  persistent  problem — the 
:of  mner-city  schools  adequately  to  educate  poor  chil- 
most  of  whom  are  African  Americans  or  Latinos.  This 
il  of  illiteracy,  he  said  at  the  press  conference,  is  "seen 
dearly  in  high-poverty  schools,  where  nearly  70  per- 
if  fourth-graders  are  unable  to  read  at  a  basic  level." 
>  eliminate  all  scandals,  Mr.  Bush  intends,  as  the  sum- 


mary puts  it,  to  reward  success  and  sanction  failure.  Tfr,t 
to  say,  Washington  will  combine  a  carrot  (federal  money) 
with  a  stick  (threats  to  withhold  that  money  from  s rates  and 
schools  that  do  not  perform  acceptably). 

Accountability  is  the  buzzword.  To  continue  qualifying 
for  federal  funds,  school  districts  must  show  they  are 
improving  or  have  at  least  discovered  what  they  need  to  do 
to  improve — and  presumably  could  do  with  more  dollars. 
To  render  the  required  account  of  themselves,  the  states 
must  set  academic  standards  and  then  test  all  students  in 
grades  three  to  eight  every  year  to  determine  whether  or 
not  they  are  meeting  these  norms. 

The  tests,  however,  will  not  be  imposed  by  the  national 
government,  but  will  be  designed  and  administered  by  the 
states.  States  that  show  progress  will  qualify  not  only  for  the 
hundreds  of  federal  programs  already  in  existence,  but  also 
for  new  ones  that  are  promised  but  not  yet  specified.  Those 
that  refuse  to  introduce  a  testing  program — as  they  will 
surely  be  free  to  do — or  do  not  improve  must  watch  out. 
They  may  lose  federal  funds,  although  it  would  be  a  bold 
administration  that  actually  tried  to  impose  such  a  sanction. 

So  far,  Mr.  Bush's  plan  has  met  with  bipartisan  applause 
except  for  one  very  minor  element.  It  is  suspected  of  open- 
ing the  door  to  vouchers,  though  only  by  a  crack.  The  plan 
would  take  three  years  to  be  phased  in.  Thereafter,  if  tailing 
schools  continued  for  three  more  successive  years  to  per- 
form dismally,  their  disadvantaged  students  would  receive  a 
voucher  making  it  possible  for  them  to  transfer  to  better 
schools,  public  or  private.  As  Chester  E.  Finn  Jr.,  a  front- 
rank  commentator  on  school  issues,  points  out,  if  the  rest  of 
the  Bush  plan  succeeds,  there  will  be  no  vouchers  at  all. 

in  fact,  the  PRESIDENT'S  proposal  does  not  address  the  question 
of  school  choice,  which  is  itself  a  question  of  honoring  the 
rights  of  parents  as  the  primary  educators  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. This  is  an  issue  wider  than  and  quite  separate  from 
the  issue  of  rescuing  the  children  of  the  poor  from  schools 
that  don't  work.  It  is  a  matter  of  providing  a  reasonable 
choice  among  schools  not  only  for  lower-income  families 
but  for  middle-income  ones  as  well. 

There  are  two  feasible  ways  of  helping  families  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  full  tuition  at  private  schools:  substan- 
tial tax  credits  or  substantial  vouchers.  President  Bush's  plan 
does  not  mention  tax  credits,  and  his  chief  of  staff,  Andrew 
H.  Card  Jr.,  said  last  month,  "Vouchers  won't  be  the  top 
priority  of  this  administration." 

President  Bush  deserves  credit  for  trying  to  make  sure 
that  no  child  is  left  behind.  Why  not  go  the  extra  mile 
toward  reform  and  provide  school  choice  for  every  child? 
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Signs  of  th  e  Times 


Finding  for  Faith-Based  Initiatives 
Seen  as  First  Hurdle 

The  first  real  test  of  whether  President 
Bush's  proposed  faith-based  initiatives 
will  succeed  in  changing  the  way  the 
nation's  social  sendees  are  provided  will 
come  in  his  budget  proposal,  said  an  offi- 
cial with  Catholic  Charities  USA.  Sharon 
Daly,  vice  president  for  social  policy  at 
Catholic  Charities,  said  she  sees  some 
very  good  ideas  in  the  proposal  for 
encouraging  community  and  faith-based 
groups  to  have  an  expanded  role  in  social 
services.  She  thinks  the  president's 
description  of  what  he  considers  the 
"right  role"  for  faith-based  groups  in  the 
government  is  appropriately  balanced. 

"The  real  test  will  be  the  president's 
budget,  though,"  she  said.  If  plans  to 
have  more  nongovernmental  groups  han- 
dling social  services  do  not  include 
expanded  funding  for  those  services, 
"somebody  is  going  to  be  left  out."  "The 
bottom  line  is  if  there's  not  additional 
money,  it's  going  to  be  hurting  care," 
Daly  said.  For  instance,  there  is  already  a 
nationwide  shortage  of  affordable  hous- 
ing, Daly  explained.  If  the  faith-based 
initiative  only  pulls  more  organizations 
into  the  pool  of  those  trying  to  provide 
low-cost  housing  with  too  little  money, 
fewer,  not  more,  poor  families  will  end 
up  being  accommodated. 

Bush's  budget,  expected  in  early 
February,  also  needs  to  cover  a  more 
realistic  reimbursement  rate  for  social 
services  that  already  are  handled  by  orga- 
nizations like  those  affiliated  with 
Catholic  Charities,  Daly  said.  The  rate  at 
which  contract  agencies  are  reimbursed 
for  services  provided  on  the  govern- 
ment's behalf  is  far  too  low,  she  said. 
That  means  the  sponsoring  agencies  have 
to  subsidize  the  actual  costs  of  counseling 
or  day  care  that  the  government  does  not 
directly  offer.  "Our  agencies  hardly  ever 
get  reimbursed  more  than  two-thirds  or 
three-quarters  of  the  costs,"  Daly  said.  If 
die  reimbursement  formula  does  not 
change,  the  need  to  subsidize  govern- 
ment-funded programs  by  itself  will  be  a 


hurdle  that  keeps  some  faith-based  and 
community  organizations  from  partici- 
pating, she  believes. 

Daly  said  she  looks  forward  to  any 
efforts  to  "remove  some  of  the  mindless 
rules"  that  affect  participation  in  govern- 
ment-funded programs — such  as  a  prohi- 
bition on  having  crosses  on  the  walls  of 
church-based  day  care  programs  that  are 
subsidized  in  part  by  the  government. 
The  1 ,400  local  agencies  affiliated  with 
Catholic  Charities  USA  serve  about  10 
million  people  a  year  in  a  combination  of 
government-funded  and  privately  funded 
programs. 

Tom  Chabolla,  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Archdiocese's  Office  of  Justice 
and  Peace,  said  that  while  the  initiative 
recognizes  the  work  faith-based  organi- 
zations do,  he  is  apprehensive  that  it  will 
be  used  as  a  way  to  "lessen  the  commit- 
ment the  federal  government  has  to  pro- 
viding basic  safety  nets,"  he  told  The 
Tidings,  the  newspaper  of  the  archdio- 
cese. "None  of  this  can  be  a  substitute  for 
the  direct  things  that  government  can  do, 
like  raise  the  minimum  wage,  protect 
workers  in  the  workplace  and  help  people 
at  the  neighborhood  level  to  organize 
and  take  control  of  neighborhoods  and 
communities,"  Chabolla  said. 

The  Rev.  Jim  Wallis,  a  founder  of  Call 
to  Renewal,  an  interfaith  coalition  that 
fights  poverty,  said  there  is  a  danger  that 
faith-based  organizations  will  become 
"the  cleanup  crew  for  bad  social  policy"  if 
the  government  does  not  continue  to 
hold  up  its  responsibilities.  "There  are 
certain  things  the  government  has  to  do," 
he  said.  "We  [faith-based  groups]  can't 
do  health  care  and  housing  for  40  million 
families." 

N.Y.  Bishops  Urge  Religious 
Exemption  in  Contraceptives  Bill 

New  York's  Catholic  bishops  have  called 
for  a  religious-conscience  exemption  to  a 
bill  passed  by  the  New  York  Assembly  on 
Jan.  29  that  would  require  employers  who 
provide  prescription  coverage  to  cover 
contraceptive  costs.  The  requirement  for 


contraceptive  coverage  is  contained  i 
bill  on  women's  health  that  also  man 
coverage  for  such  procedures  as  man 
grams,  bone-density  screenings  and  ( 
cal  screenings.  "There  are  a  lot  of  go 
things  in  it,"  said  Dennis  Poust,  spok 
for  the  New  York  State  Catholic  Co 
ence.  Yet,  "We  consider  this  thing  p 
serious  in  terms  of  our  basic  religious 
dom,"  he  added. 

Theology  Professor  Removed 
After  Episcopal  Ordination 

The  president  of  Duquesne  Unive 
John  Murray,  relieved  Moni  Mcln 
theology  professor,  of  her  teaching 
duties  in  the  Catholic  university's  t 
ogy  department  in  the  wake  of  her 
nation  as  an  Episcopal  priest.  "She 
now  a  publicly  proclaimed,  official 
teacher  of  Anglican  doctrine,  whicl 
fers  from  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
veiy  important  areas,"  Murray  tok 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  "To  pres 
her  as  a  teacher  of  Roman  Catholic 
ology  under  these  circumstances  is 
contradiction  which  is  not  in  keepi 
with  the  mission  of  the  departmem 
theology,  the  university  or  the  Ror 
Catholic  Church." 

"We  do  not  just  advertise  for  tht 
gians.  The  universe  of  people  from 
whom  we  select  theologians  is  base 
Catholic  theology,"  Murray  said.  " 
fact  of  the  matter  is  everybody  kne 
that  Dr.  Mclntyre  was  a  nun  and  c< 
tainly  was  a  Catholic.  Now  she's  st 
ing  up  and  teaching  Catholic  theol 
and  she  is  saying  by  her  very  public 
tus  that  she  doesn't  agree  with  it.  X 
would  not  hire  someone  who  is  pul 
protesting  doctrines  of  the  church. 
Because  of  her  status,  she  is  necess; 
doing  that."  In  his  letter  to  Mclnty 
Murray  made  reference  to  Ex  Cord 
Ecclesiae. 

It  is  possible  for  Mclntyre,  a  fori 
nun,  to  teach  elsewhere  in  the  univ 
ty,  Murray  told  CNS.  She  has  cont 
to  be  paid  her  salary  since  she  was 
relieved  of  her  teaching  duties  on  J 
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tarians,  Teachers  Expelled 
tycotting  Ordinations 

70  seminarians  and  teachers  were 
d  from  China's  national  seminary 
attending  bishops'  ordinations 
ir  that  lacked  papal  approval, 
|  ic  sources  told  UCA  News.  One 
|  said  the  exact  number  expelled 
i  lot  be  confirmed  because  vacan- 
I  :re  soon  filled  by  new  enrollees  at 
I  inese  Catholic  Theological  and 
>phical  Seminary  in  Beijing.  More 
)0  priest-teachers  and  seminarians 
I  to  attend  the  controversial  ordi- 
onjan.  6  of  five  bishops  without  a 
nandate,  the  church  sources 


ation  Growth  Spurs  Jesuits 
assess  Hispanic  Ministry 

involved  in  Hispanic  ministry  are 
>ing  programs  to  reflect  the  grow- 
ipanic  population  in  the  U.S. 
.  They  said  trends  include  more 
inity  organizing  which  stresses 
■ering  people  to  solve  problems  and 
ing  ways  of  bringing  Hispanics  into 
ait  education  system.  It  also  involves 
)ing  a  variety  of  programs  to 
i  to  the  diversity  within  the  Hispan- 
dation,  they  said.  "We  have  to  do 
lan  give  moral  support.  We  have  to 
mt,"  said  Tacho  Rivera,  S.J.,  presi- 
the  Jesuit  Hispanic  Ministry  Con- 


'Incapacity  for  Consent'  to 
age  Must  Be  Understood 

ohn  Paul  II  warned  church  mar- 
ribunals  to  avoid  an  overly  loose 
•etation  of  a  provision  allowing 
aents  because  of  either  spouse's 
acity  for  consent"  to  a  marriage, 
ng  on  Feb.  1  to  members  of  the 
l  Rota,  a  Vatican  tribunal  that 
s  appeals  of  marriage  annulment 
iie  pope  said,  "No  interpretation 
norms  regarding  the  incapacity 
lsent  can  be  correct  if  it  in  prac- 
tiders  this  principle  useless." 
on  law  allows  a  finding  of  inca- 
for  consent  to  enter  into  a  mar- 
^hen  a  person  is  lacking  in  the  use 
on,  suffers  grave  lack  of  discretion 
fluent  or  is  unable  to  assume  mar- 


MOTHER,  DAUGHTER  BENEFIT  FROM  CAMPUS  PROGRAM.  Heidi  Jacobsen,  20,  helps  her  daughter, 
two-year-old  Julia,  with  breakfast  in  the  residence  hall  playroom  at  College  of  St.  Mary  in  Omaha, 
Neb.  The  college  offers  an  on-campus  Mothers  Living  and  Learning  program  for  students  who  are 
single  moms.  (CNS  photo) 


ital  obligations  because  of  a  debilitating 
psychological  condition.  What  the  pro- 
vision requires,  the  pope  said,  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  spouses  "truly 
grasped  the  essential  natural  dimension 
of  their  conjugality,  which  implies  the 
intrinsic  requirements  of  faithfulness, 
indissolubility  and  potential  father- 
hood/motherhood." 


conversations.org.  "We  have  glimpsed  a 
new  possibility:  a  way  in  which  people 
can  disagree  frankly  and  passionately, 
become  clearer  in  mind  and  heart  about 
their  activism,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
contribute  to  a  more  civil  and  compas- 
sionate society,"  said  a  portion  of  the 
joint  statement. 


Abortion  Dialogue  in 
Massachusetts 

Activists  on  both  sides  of  the  abortion 
issue  held  a  press  conference  on  Jan.  29 
to  describe  their  involvement  in  a  six- 
year-long  dialogue.  They  began  the 
discussions  after  the  murders  in 
December  1994  of  tw  o  abortion  clinic 
staff  workers  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  near 
Boston,  by  John  Salvi.  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  shootings,  Cardinal  Bernard  F. 
Law  of  Boston  and  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  at  the  time,  William 
Weld,  had  called  for  talks  between 
leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Six  individuals,  three  leaders  from 
each  side,  participated  in  more  than 
150  hours  of  often-difficult  conversa- 
tions. They  spent  much  of  the  past  year 
co-writing  a  3,100-word  joint  state- 
ment available  online  at  www.public- 


Dramatic  Shift  Found  in 
Americans'  Views  on  Foreign  Aid 

A  new  poll  by  die  Program  on  Interna- 
tional Policy  Attitudes  shows  that  Ameri- 
cans are  far  more  supportive  of  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  than  they  were  five  years  ago  and 
would  strongly  back  U.S.  participation  in 
a  global  campaign  to  cut  world  hunger  in 
half  by  2015.  The  poll  found  that  substan- 
tial majorities  of  Americans  support 
emphasizing  humanitarian  aid  in  U.S.  for- 
eign aid,  focusing  such  aid  programs  on 
the  poor  and  channeling  aid  through  reli- 
giously run  and  private  charitable  organi- 
zations such  as  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
Church  World  Service  and  CARE.  Only 
about  one-fourth,  however,  supported 
military  and  economic  aid  to  Egypt  and 
Israel,  or  military  aid  to  friendly  countries 
in  general. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Cherishing  Life 


£David  wanted  spiritual  guidance 
for  the  last  weeks  of  his  life.' 


THE  U.S.  FEDERAL  peni- 
tentiary in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  is  a  harsh  and  pun- 
ishing place,  as  correc- 
tional facilities  are  meant 
to  be.  Privileges  for  relatively  normal 
communication  that  are  allowed  the 
general  population  do  not  apply  to  those 
on  Death  Row. 

A  separate  wing  shelters  the  men 
condemned  to  death.  ("Dog  Unit,"  the 
guards  call  it,  to  identify  the  D  for 
"Death.")  Prisoners  there  eat  in  separate 
cells,  approximately  six  by  ten  feet.  Solid 
doors  and  walls  prevent  direct  conversa- 
tion; the  men  communicate  by  speaking 
out  of  their  narrow  windows.  Their 
voices  bounce  back  from  a  nearby  build- 
ing. There  is  no  privacy.  Something  sin- 
ister pulsates  through  Dog  Unit.  A  few 
staffers  want  to  get  the  killing  started. 
They've  been  trained  to  conduct  the  fed- 
eral executions  for  which  this  unit  was 
designated  in  July  1999.  Most  of  the 
prison  employees,  like  the  condemned 
men,  would  rather  have  a  moratorium 
declared  or  clemency  granted  to  those 
on  the  row;  but  in  a  place  of  such  con- 
finement, people  know  who  their  ene- 
mies are. 

I  had  never  planned  to  meet  a  mur- 
derer. The  first  came  uninvited  into  my 
life  in  December  1998.  Neither  the 
envelope  that  contained  his  letter,  nor  its 
salutation,  bore  my  name.  "Dear  Cher- 
ish Life  Circle,"  it  began.  "My  name  is 
David  Paul  Hammer....  I  am  scheduled 
to  be  executed  by  the  United  States 

Government  on  Jan.  14,  1999  at  10:00 

 >? 

a.m. 

The  Cherish  Life  Circle  is  a  group  I 
founded  in  1993  to  provide  support  for  a 
circle  of  friends  opposed  to  the  death 

C AMILLE  D'ARIENZO,  R.S.M.,  who  lives  in 

Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  is  the  founder  of  the 
Cherish  Life  Circle;  cherilife@aol.com. 


penalty,  which  had  surfaced  as  a  major 
issue  during  the  New  York  gubernatorial 
race.  We,  religious  sisters  from  three 
congregations,  a  few  priests  and  some  lay 
people,  had  united  in  various  combina- 
tions over  the  years  around  social  issues 
in  conflict  with  our  Gospel  values.  We 
had  protested  the  militarism  of  the  70's 
and  80's,  the  wars  in  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua,  the  Persian  Gulf  war  and  the 
lingering  embargo  preventing  food  and 
medicine  from  reaching  the  people  of 
Iraq.  When  capital  punishment  threat- 
ened our  neighborhoods,  we  came 
together  to  pray  and  plan  how  we  might 
expand  the  dialogue  by  presenting  a 
Christian  perspective.  We  understood 
that  many  good  people,  including  rela- 
tives and  friends,  supported  capital  pun- 
ishment. Our  task,  as  we  saw  it,  was  to 
reveal  our  position  in  a  non-condemna- 
tory manner.  What  we  needed  was  a  tool 
for  the  task. 

Diane  Shea,  a  founding  member  of 
the  Cherish  Life  Circle,  ended  our 
search  by  providing  the  "Declaration  of 
Life."  Its  author  is  Vic  Hummert.  With 
his  consent  and  a  few  adaptations,  this 
document  became  the  centerpiece  of  our 
efforts.  Signers  affirm  the  value  of  life 
and  oppose  its  destruction.  "If  I  am  mur- 
dered," it  says,  "I  don't  want  my  killer 
executed,  no  matter  how  heinous  the 
crime  or  how  much  I  may  have  suf- 
fered." Thousands  have  signed  the  dec- 
laration in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Those  who  register  with  us  receive  a 
wallet  card  summarizing  their  wishes. 
This  "tool"  has  received  several  waves  of 
publicity.  Its  mention  in  an  Oklahoma 
newspaper  found  its  way  to  David,  lead- 
ing him  to  us. 

He  had  two  requests:  first,  prayers 
for  himself,  for  his  victim,  Andrew 
Marti,  and  for  the  Marti  family.  Second, 
in  light  of  his  anticipated  execution,  he 
wanted  someone  to  provide  spiritual 


guidance  for  the  last  weeks  of  s  lii 
The  first  request  was  easily  filli. 
second,  coming  as  it  did  shorthx'i 
Christmas,  was  not.  Phone  calls  1  ok 
nizations  and  parishes  around  thorn 
were  fruitless.  On  Dec.  30,  (*vn 
obtained  the  requisite  clearan*;,  i 
Doherty,  another  member  of  thC 
ish  Life  Circle,  and  I  made  their 
Allen  wood. 

Three  guards  brought  Davl 
the  small  room  where  we  wait<l.  i 
torso,  feet  and  hands  were  bouil.  f 
words  were  free.  Confession,  ;pe 
tance,  remorse,  anguish,  gratitudcr- 
ed  a  sea  of  sorrow  on  which  we  m 
our  gifts  of  faith,  encouragemet  i 
counsel. 

Since  then  David,  who  has  sjmt 
of  his  42  years  behind  bars,  has  H 
execution  dates  lifted,  and  he  coir.: 
to  lodge  appeals  for  presidential  cmt 
cy.  Our  long-distance  guidance  h  be 
sustained  through  four  visits,  dojc 
phone  calls  and  hundreds  of  letter 

On  Oct.  27,  2000,  Davi  v 
received  into  the  Catholic  Chu:h 
Archbishop  Daniel  Buechlein,  O.  B.. 
Indianapolis.  He  took  Francis  »n 
confirmation  name  and  made  hi 
Communion.  I  became  his  godnrtli 
It  didn't  matter  that  he  and  Jeff  P  L 
who  also  was  confirmed,  receivL 
sacraments  in  their  adjacent  cage  Bt 
men  said  the  experience  filled  the  fl 
the  greatest  peace  they'd  ever  lot 
David  declared  the  day  "the  most  jp 
tant,  the  happiest  of  my  life."  It  w( 
of  mine,  too. 

The  Cherish  Life  Circle  will  iB 
ue  what  it  started  out  to  do:  pta 
teach,  offer  study  days  and  annu  s 
vices  for  families  of  murder  victin.  1 
those  of  us  who  have  let  David  ir>< 
lives  have  been  forever  changed. 

We  believe  we  are  doing  somhl 
of  what  Jesus  intended  when  hsa 
"Do  this  in  memory  of  me."  i  i 
eucharistic  mandate  permeatj 
whole  of  our  lives,  we  experien*! 
power  of  a  closing  refrain  fron'I 
Miserables."  It  cautions,  "T<H 
another  person  is  to  see  the  fe 
God." 

It  has  become  that  simple  ar  i 
complicated.  Camille  D'/a 
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THE  TIME  WILL  COME  WHEN  WE  CAN  PREDICT 
EARTHQUAKES  AND  SAVE  COUNTLESS  LIVES. 

BUT  WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THE  MEANTIME? 


Hundreds  dead.  Thousands  left  homeless. 
A  human  tragedy.  But  hours  after  the  massive  quake 
hit  El  Salvador,  Catholic  Relief  Services  was  on  the 
ground,  working  with  local  church  partners  to  meet 
critical  needs  and  provide  survivors  with  the  most  basic 
human  essentials  like  food,  shelter  and  warm  blankets. 

And  now,  as  recovery  begins,  CRS  remains. 
To  begin  the  rebuilding  process.  To  help  restore  hope 
and  human  dignity  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  need. 

How  can  you  help?  Pray  for  those  who  have 
died.  Pray  for  those  who  struggle  to  survive.  And  give. 
For  more  than  92%  of  all  donations  to  Catholic  Relief 
Services  will  go  directly  to  those  who  need  it  most. 

Please  send  your  contribution  with 
the  coupon  below,  call  1-800-285-6367, 
or  visit  www.catholicrelief.org. 


The  homeless  receive  breakfast  at  an  improvised 
earthquake  survivor  camp  in  San  Salvador. 


The  official  overseas  relief  and  development  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Catholic  community 


EMERGENCY  DONATI 


SLIP 


□  Yes  I  will  help  Catholic  Relief  Services  send  urgently  needed 
aid  to  the  earthquake  victims  in  Central  America. 

Please  rush  my  emergency  donation. 

□  $25   □  $50     □  $100    □  $500   Other  $  


Name  . 


Address  . 
City  


.Zip. 


Please  make  your  check  payable  to: 
CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES 


For  Credit  Card  Donations:  □  American  Express  □  Discover 

□  VISA  □  MasterCard  Amount  $  

Credit  Card  Number  

Expiration  Date  

Signature  

Please  print  name  as  it  appears  on  your  card 


Send  your  contribution  to: 
CATHOLIC  RELIEF  SERVICES 

Dept.  1E3AME.  P.O.  Box  17090 
Baltimore.  MD  21203-7090 

Your  gift  is  tax-deductible  to  the  fullest  extent  allowed  by  law.  Thank  you  and  may  God  bless  you. 
For  more  information  or  to  make  a  donation  by  credit  card,  call  Catholic  Relief  Services  at  1-800-285-6367. 
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Modern  Malta  looks  to  its  Christian  heritage 

The  Power  of  Popular 

Religion 


BY  DENNIS  M.  LINEHAN 


Nearly  20  years  presiding  over  classrooms  of  college  freshmen  pro- 
vided me  ample  opportunity  to  confirm  or  question  the  conclusions 
of  developmental  psychology.  One  popular  parlor  trick  used  to 
engage  students  in  the  learning  experience  was  to  ask  them  to  recall, 
in  as  much  detail  as  possible,  their  earliest  memory,  and  to  attempt  to 
date  it  as  best  they  could.  The  students  were  a  relatively  homogeneous  group,  so  the 
similarity  of  their  responses  was  not  entirely  surprising. 

Many,  if  not  most,  placed  their  first  memory  around  the  age  of  three  or  four.  Some 


DENNIS  M.  LINEHAN,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 
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5  were  recalled  quite  vividly;  colors  were  often  men- 
i,  as  were  persons.  They  were  anxious  to  share  what- 
hey  remembered,  and  were  often  frustrated  that  they 
;d  so  little.  The  first  memory  was  usually  associated 
an  event,  one  that  was  of  importance  to  the  adults 
d  them.  Frequently  it  was  their  own  birthday,  with 
emory  of  opening  a  particular  present,  or  what  their 
mother  was  wearing,  or  whether  the  sun  was  shining, 
times  the  memory  was  of  a  more  public  event,  a 
a  or  a  parade.  Recalling,  at  the  age  of  18,  these  long 
1  moments,  they  demonstrated  an  early  awareness  of 
;.  "My  sister  was  tired."  "My  brother  spilled  water  all 
the  table."  Sometimes  the  memories  were  not  as 
i.  "I  fell  and  cut  my  knee."  "There  was  a  lightning 
and  I  was  frightened."  But  whatever  the  earliest 
try,  the  exercise,  done  early  in  college,  clearly  showed 
udents  at  how  young  an  age  they  had  begun  to 
'e,  process  and  j  udge. 

lat  brief  exercise  was  an  attempt  to  examine  the  con- 
>f  the  collective  memory  of  a  people — "Where  were 
hen...?" — and  its  implications  for  our  common  iden- 
he  tragedy  of  the  explosion  of  the  space  shuttle,  for 
Die,  was  very  real  to  most  of  my  students.  They 
'A  and  shared  their  memories  of  that  in  a  way  that 
!  them  together,  even  though  they  had  been  children 
it  happened,  living  in  different  cities  and  towns. 

}■  >  of  Faith 

I  tower  of  memory  and  recall  is  so  profound  that  its 


implications  go  well  beyond  being  a  mere  teaching  tool,  at 
whatever  level.  The  implications  for  the  task  of  evangeliza- 
tion are  particularly  important.  In  the  spring  of  1999, 1  saw 
one  way  by  which  the  seeds  of  faith  are  planted  and  nour- 
ished. 

Christianity  came  to  the  islands  of  Malta  on  Feb.  10,  60 
A.D.,  when  Paul  of  Tarsus  and  his  companions  were  ship- 
wrecked on  the  north  coast  of  the  largest  island,  Malta 
itself.  The  story  is  told  in  Chapters  27  and  28  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  The  Maltese  held  onto  their  memories,  and 
even  today  they  can  point  to  the  third  church  built  on  the 
site  where  the  survivors  lit  a  bonfire,  to  spots  where  Paul  is 
reputed  to  have  preached,  to  the  town  where  he  was  first 
received  by  the  people.  And  the  day  on  which  Paul's  arrival 
is  commemorated,  Feb.  10,  is  a  legal  holiday. 

The  Maltese,  who  are  a  mix  of  Carthaginian,  Phoeni- 
cian and  Italian  peoples,  seem  not  to  have  accepted  Chris- 
tianity at  once.  Several  centuries  passed  before  it  was  firmly 
planted.  By  the  third  century  it  was  universal,  and  its 
record  of  faithfulness  is  unbroken  despite  unimaginable 
challenges  over  the  centuries.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  modern  Italy  and  Tunisia,  it 
has  known  foreign  occupation  for  thousands  of  years. 
While  it  has  taken  much  from  its  different  conquerors,  it 
has  managed  to  maintain  its  own  unique  culture  and  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  its  faith.  Setting  aside  the  jokes  that  Euro- 
peans make  about  what  constitutes  heaven  or  hell,  suffice  it 
to  say  that  the  modern  Republic  of  Malta  enjoys  an  ambi- 
ence that  includes  the  English  language,  the  British  legal 
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system,  Italian  cuisine,  vibrant  Catholicism  and  the  south- 
ern sun.  The  Maltese  language  has  been  described  as  a 
mirror  of  Yiddish,  which  is  Germanic  written  in  Hebrew 
letters.  Maltese  is  Arabic  written  in  Roman  letters.  It  really 
is  spoken  in  everyday  use,  not  as  a  code  to  exclude  foreign- 
ers; but  English,  which  is  also  an  official  language,  is  uni- 
versally and  elegandy  spoken,  thanks  to  the  British  heritage 
of  the  19th  and  20th  centuries. 

At  no  time  during  the  year  is  modern  Malta  more  itself 
than  when  it  turns  inward  spiritually  and  looks  to  its  Chris- 
tian heritage.  The  season  of  Lent,  which  often  begins  just 
after  the  feast  of  the  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  is  a  time  of 


The  faces  of  ministry  are  changing  . 

Was  h  i  \ 


preparation  for  the  elaborate  Holy  Week  manifesttio 
and  processions  that  take  place  in  virtually  every  tqrn 
Malta  and  on  its  sister  island  of  Gozo.  Dating  back  a  ti 
17th  century,  these  Holy  Week  celebrations  invol|tl 
whole  community.  Originally  sponsored  by  various  chnt 
ble  confraternities  and  guilds,  today  they  are  usuallyte 
nized  by  the  parishes. 

During  the  day  on  Holy  Thursday,  exhibits  are  ram 
ed  in  parish  halls,  converted  garages — any  availabldtoi 
indoor  space.  These  might  be  models  of  biblical  Jerudei 
with  light  shows  and  commentary.  There  might  be  |p; 
sion  play  performed  by  the  children  of  the  parish.  Bab 
rate  creations  with  colored  rice  arlji 
played,  like  tiles,  depicting  scenes*! 
the  passion  of  Our  Lord.  In  the  evjin 
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A  Roman  Catholic  graduate  school  for  ministry 


freedom  faith 
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after  the  celebration  of  the  liturgy,  pot 
go  from  town  to  town  to  visit  the  rm 
tories  in  different  churches.  Extras 
would  be  too  weak  a  word  to  descrip 
effort  that  goes  into  these  displays  p 
effect  they  achieve.  The  Blessed  Set 
ment  might  well  be  guarded  by  peAl 
costumed  Roman  soldiers,  with  theiai 
and  precision  of  United  States  Marim 

Communal  Identity 

Some  parishes  have  special  obsenjfc 
for  Easter  Sunday,  but  most  do  not,  jtt 
bly  because  the  faithful  are  exhall 
from  the  truly  spectacular  "mania 
tions"  that  take  place  on  Good  FtA 
evening.  After  the  Good  Friday  Inn 
but  not  at  once  (to  allow  for  a  clear  ■ 
ration  of  the  events  and  for  preparal 
in  the  major  towns  there  is  a  procel 
In  the  parish  of  Zejtun,  more  than  hM 
men  of  the  parish  are  actively  engadl 
preparing  or  participating  in  the  pal 
In  Birgu,  near  Valetta,  the  procei 
takes  more  than  three  hours  to  pass.  I 
is  fascinating  about  these  processiol 
that  they  have  no  particular  cohei 
except  for  the  tradition  of  the  pal 
There  are  groups  dressed  as  biblicali 
sonages,  of  both  Old  Testament  and  If 
sometimes  gathered  together.  Therjl 
statues  of  Our  Lord,  the  figures  ofl 
passion  and  of  more  modern  saw 
grouped  according  to  a  particular  cl 
to  be  sure,  but  not  a  chronological}! 
There  are  bands,  units  of  scouts,  meri 
of  the  confraternities  dressed  in  theiw 
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lal  robes.  There  are  banners,  with  scriptural  quota- 
with  prayers,  sometimes  clearly  linked  to  the  groups 
:arry  them,  sometimes  not.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
I  ssion  is  solemn,  but  not  somber.  The  mood  of  the 
i  itors  is  reverent,  but  far  from  morose.  There  is  a  pro- 
{  nal  precision  about  the  organization  and  the  speed  of 
oups  as  they  pass,  aided  by  the  most  modern  of  corn- 
ration  devices.  You  haven't  seen  an  anachronism  until 
i  ;  seen  Pontius  Pilate  talking  on  a  cellular  telephone, 
all  works.  It  is  authentic  and  "popular"  in  the  best 
The  entire  community  is  involved,  and  it  sets  the 
for  the  solemn  celebrations. 

te  strength  of  the  family  is  still  obvious  in  Malta. 

y  groups  participate  in  the  celebrations;  roles  are 
i  id  down  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
sj  s^est  children  are  the  ones  most  excited  and 

illed  by  what  they  see  and  hear.  I  was  with  a  young 

ier,  his  teacher  wife  and  their  five-year-old  son,  who 
ci  eld  up  manfullv  all  during  the  procession.  Snacks 
I  istractions  had  been  amply  provided,  but  when  it 
ij  early  time  to  leave,  he  was  the  one  to  protest.  "I 
'  :o  see  the  soldiers."  There  was  a  cohort  of  Roman 
I  naires  dressed  and  ready  in  the  church  square,  but 
I  cell  phone  hadn't  yet  sounded.  "But  grandma  is 
I  g.  And  she  has  the  pies  ready."  What  a  terrible 
c|  :  for  a  little  boy:  soldiers  or  grandma.  He  had  to 
fj  for  a  minute,  but  he  must  have  been  able  to  taste 
i\  inach  and  anchovy  treat  that  was  waiting,  and  he 
I  .  "Let's  go."  Grandma  won. 

•  hile  these  external  manifestations  have  the  whiff  of 
I;  erne  park  about  them,  they  must  not  be  separated 
'i  he  very  real,  everyday  vibrant  Catholicism  that  sup- 
ri  hem — and  that  they  support.  The  Holy  Week  litur- 
1  ade  that  very  clear.  At  St.  Anthony's  in  Mgarr  on  the 
I  of  Gozo  on  Holy  Thursday  evening,  the  jewel  of  a 
if  scan  church  was  completely  filled  a  half  hour  before 

■  rvice  was  to  begin.  Two  choirs  and  a  magnificent, 

■  rgan  helped  fill  in  the  time.  Precise  to  the  moment, 
It  Dcession  entered  the  church,  men  and  women  who 
I  o  be  the  ministers  and  servers  for  the  Mass.  The 

■  scan  Guardian  was  the  main  celebrant,  assisted  most 
I  by  an  older  friar  and  a  scholastic.  The  baroque  set- 
gj  oked  Jesuit,  and  the  care  that  went  into  the  liturgy 
1  Benedictine.  But  the  straightforward  simplicity  of 
Si  ;sider  and  his  immediate  connection  to  the  people 
I  ire  Franciscan.  His  sermon  was  a  clear  and  consise 
H  mtary  on  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgy,  focusing  on 
Ij  icharist,  the  priesthood,  sacrifice  and  service.  It 
H  :ome  as  much  of  a  surprise  to  learn,  much  later,  that 
|i  a  Roman  doctorate  in  theology.  What  was  especial- 
a  ible  was  the  modernity  of  the  traditional  liturgy. 
m  n  played  a  full  part;  several  languages  were  used. 


The  choice  of  hymnody  and  the  excellence  of  the  choirs 
supported  the  participation  of  the  people.  One  interesting 
touch  was  the  placement  of  those  who  were  to  have  their 
feet  washed.  They  were  seated  along  the  aisle,  on  both 
sides,  with  their  families.  The  celebration  met  my  three 
criteria  for  a  major  feast:  the  service  was  long  (70  min- 
utes), the  music  was  loud  (and  very  good),  and  the  sermon 
was  sensible. 

Beyond  Ourselves 

On  Easter  Sunday  morning,  the  Conventual  Franciscans 
in  St.  Paul's  Bay  provided  an  equally  excellent,  if  some- 
what more  subdued,  celebration.  As  missionary  orders  can 
do,  they  fielded  a  celebrant  who  was  perfect  for  the  con- 
gregation at  the  English  Mass.  He  was  a  longtime  pastor 
in  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  and  he  spoke  espe- 
cially of  the  universality  of  the  church  and  of  our  need  to 
go  beyond  ourselves  in  the  task  of  evangelization. 

I  was  moved  to  think  of  the  Maltese  missionary  tradi- 
tion, going  beyond  themselves  to  spread  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage. During  the  20th  century  no  country,  with  the  possi- 
ble exceptions  of  Ireland  and  The  Netherlands,  provided 
so  many  missionaries  for  the  whole  church,  in  proportion 
to  their  own  population.  Pope  Paul  VI  asked  Maltese 
Jesuit  missionaries  to  go  to  Uganda,  where  they  remained 
through  the  horrors  of  Idi  Amin  Dada  and  Milton  Obote, 
and  where  they  remain  today,  to  help  heal  die  wounds  of 
decades.  I  thought  of  the  Jesuit  who  spent  over  a  year  as  a 
captive  of  the  Polisario  Front  in  the  Sudan,  suffering 
forced  marches  and  other  horrors,  and  who  remains  in 
Africa,  working  with  refugees  in  Ethiopia.  I  thought  of  his 
sister,  a  lay  missionary,  also  engaged  in  refugee  work.  And 
I  thought  of  the  Franciscans  who  have  followed  Maltese 
emigrants,  especially  to  England,  Australia  and  Canada.  I 
thought  of  the  Dutch  Jesuit  who  once  said  matter-of-fact- 
ly,  "Vocations  don't  fall  like  apples  from  the  trees." 

And  I  thought  of  the  Good  Friday  procession.  We  in 
the  United  States  cannot  invent  a  tradition  any  more  than 
we  can  build  an  old  building.  But  we  might  have  some- 
thing to  learn  from  the  Holy  Week  tradition  of  Malta.  It  is 
sensual,  appealing  to  all  the  senses,  and  it  is  memorable, 
planting  the  seeds  of  memory  in  the  young  and  allowing 
the  old  to  recall  where  they've  been.  It  is  communal, 
requiring  considerable  effort,  and  engaging  the  largest 
possible  number  ol  people.  It  takes  advantage  of  the  past 
and  of  tradition,  and  also  makes  use  of  the  modern  where 
possible,  to  tell  the  story  of  the  community  and  of  the 
church  from  its  beginnings.  And  it  is  profoundly  religious. 
I  thought  of  the  little  boy  eating  the  spinach  and  anchovy 
pie  and  wondered  if,  when  he  is  18,  he  will  have  a  special 
memory  of  that  night  when  he  preferred  grandma  to  the 
soldiers.  M 
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Is  a  Living 
Wage  a  Ju$i 
Wagd 


BY  PATRICIA  ANN  LAMOUR 


A few  months  AGO,  the  Rev.  Peter  J.  Sammon 
reported  in  America  (8/26)  on  the  Living  Wage 
movement,  which  has  emerged  in  response  to  the 
increased  numbers  of  working  poor  and  the  grow- 
ing wage  inequality  in  society.  This  circumstance  is  especial- 
ly troubling  at  a  time  of  such  economic  prosperity.  Living 
Wage  campaigns  aimed  at  boosting  wages  of  the  working 
poor  through  the  enactment  of  municipal  and  state  ordi- 
nances are  growing  around  the  country.  These  campaigns 
are  usually  efforts  by  coalitions  comprised  of  community 
activists,  organized  labor  and  religious  communities. 

Living  wage  legislation  generally  requires  businesses, 
agencies  and  organizations  that  accept  government  contracts 
to  pay  their  full-time  employees  a  living  wage.  Advocates 
seek  policies  to  ensure  that  these  laborers  are  able  to  survive 
on  what  they  earn  and  to  support  their  families  without  rely- 
ing on  public  welfare  for  emergency  health  care,  food  stamps 
or  other  public  assistance.  As  Father  Sammon  writes:  "Low- 
wage  employees  look  to  the  day  when  they  can  earn  a  just 
wage  in  a  40-hour  work  week — a  wage  that  will  provide 
them  with  adequate  support  for  their  families  and  provide 
them  with  time  at  home  with  their  children.  The  Living 

PATRICIA  ANN  LAMOUREUX  is  an  associate  professor  of  moral 
theology  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  University.  Baltimore, 
Md. 


£    A  living  wage  is  the  mining 
of  justice,  not  the  u 
measure  ofjusijft 

Wage  movement  is  one  small  but  significant  sjp 
that  direction.  Justice  demands  of  our  society  th» 
work  to  make  a  living  wage  a  reality  for  our  til 
ers. 

1'hc  Living  Wage  movement  is  not,  hovve 
without  its  critics.  Some  claim  it  leads  to  a  1<W 
jobs,  a  decline  in  city  services  and  a  drain  oili 
finances.  Other  opponents  view  the  living  wage  as  a  qui 
challenge  to  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  They  also 
that  linking  the  living  wage  with  provisions  for  a  far 
not  viable  in  a  market  economy.  And  there  is  much  < 
about  whether  a  national  minimum  wage  increase  is  th 
way,  or  even  a  good  strategy  for  achieving  a  living 
Furthermore,  some  critics  fear  that  a  "family"  living 
would  be  harmful  to  the  strides  that  have  been  made  b 
feminist  movement  in  achieving  gender  equality  i 
workplace. 

Can  we  conclude  that  critics  of  the  Living  Wage 
ment  are  opposed  to  workers  receiving  a  just  wage?  Pel 
It  could  also  be  the  case,  however,  that  people  of  gooc 
disagree  about  whether  a  Uving  wage  is  a  just  wage.  Si 
divergence  of  interpretation  of  these  concepts  has  lon£ 
torical  roots. 

As  the  historian  Lawrence  Glickman  explains,  wh< 
the  1870  s  the  term  living  wage  became  a  key  word  in  A 
ican  labor  rhetoric,  it  had  no  single  meaning.  Living 
discourse  signaled  a  transformation  in  labor's  vision  o 
just  society  from  a  republic  of  small  producers  to  a  rep 
of  wage  earners,  marking  a  critical  shift  toward  a  po< 
view  of  wage  labor.  Living  wage  proponents  struggle 
make  the  new  wage  labor  regime  consistent  with  worl 
class  notions  of  justice  and  democracy.  From  the  late 
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ry  to  the  New  Deal,  a  living  wage  was  generally 
I  :d  as  remuneration  commensurate  with  a  worker's 
j  as  citizen,  breadwinner  and  consumer.  It  should 
i  ■  wage  earners  to  support  themselves  and  their  families 

i  have  both  the  means  and  leisure  to  participate  in  civic 

oponents  differed  over  the  cash  value  of  a  living  wage, 
t  term  became  shorthand  for  economic  justice.  There 
owever,  a  certain  vagueness  in  the  term,  and  the  living 
concept  was  never  without  the  tension  between  subsis- 
and  luxury  as  well  as  gender  inequality.  Throughout 
of  the  20th  century,  the  idea  of  a  living  wage  devel- 
s  a  concept  that  was  positive  for  men  and  negative  for 
1.  Most  male  workers  reasserted  wage  differentials  on 
isis  of  different  needs.  As  breadwinners,  men 
red"  wages  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs  of  their  fami- 
rried  women  were  expected  to  fulfill  their  domestic 
in  a  protected  home  life,  and  single  women  workers 
lerceived  as  having  fewer  needs  than  men  who  were 
providers. 

te  of  the  important  lessons  history  teaches  in  regard  to 
ng  wage  is  that  it  is  a  historically  constructed  image — 
ve,  not  absolute  standard,  which  contains  cultural  and 
biases.  It  carries  messages  about  what  some  people 
Tt  to  be  just  and  fair.  But  in  the  name  of  justice,  the 
vage  has  perpetuated  gender  inequality  and  a  patriar- 


chal view  of  the  family  that  has  benefited  male  workers  and 
inflicted  harm  on  female  workers.  This  has  occurred  not 
only  in  society  but  throughout  much  of  the  history  of 
Catholic  social  teaching  as  well.  If  the  teaching  itself  is  rid- 
dled with  such  distortions,  how,  then,  can  it  be  a  means  of 
assessing  whether  the  Living  Wage  movement  is  a  "fitting 
response"  to  Catholic  social  teaching  on  just  wage,  as  Father 
Sammon  suggested?  We  need  to  proceed  with  caution  and 
with  awareness  of  the  distinction  between  values  that  can  be 
universalized  and  the  expression  of  those  values  that  may 
vary  in  different  historical  circumstances  and  may  contain 
error  or  harmful  cultural  biases. 

Heedful  of  this  admonition,  I  want  to  retrieve  five  essen- 
tial and  consistent  insights  from  the  corpus  of  Catholic  social 
teaching,  ranging  from  Pope  Leo  XIU's  first  major  social 
encyclical,  Rerun/  Novarum,  through  the  encyclical  of  the 
present  pope,  John  Paul  II,  Laborem  Exercens.  I  propose  these 
insights  as  a  framework  for  assessing  whether  the  contempo- 
rary expression  of  a  living  wage  is  a  just  wage. 

A  Relational  Concept 

A  just  wage  is  an  aspect  of  a  fundamental  ethical  relation- 
ship between  employer  and  employee,  community  and 
society.  Ultimately  it  is  grounded  in  the  biblical  notion  of 
justice,  which  fundamentally  suggests  a  sense  of  what  is  right 
or  of  what  should  happen  among  people.  Biblical  justice  is 
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not  concerned  with  a  strict  definition  of  rights  and  duties, 
but  with  the  Tightness  of  the  human  condition  before  God 
and  within  society.  Two  themes  in  the  biblical  treatment  of 
justice  call  for  special  mention.  First,  the  justice  of  the  com- 
munity is  measured  by  its  treatment  of  the  powerless  in  soci- 
ety. The  test  of  any  community  is  not  how  it  treats  the  lead- 
ers, but  how  it  treats  the  least  advantaged.  Secondly,  the 
biblical  understanding  of  justice  is  related  to  the  experience 
of  covenant  between  Yahweh  and  the  people,  which  stressed 
a  sense  of  reciprocal  responsibility,  steadfast  love,  mercy  and 
truthfulness. 

While  biblical  justice  is  the  ideal,  sinful  persons  require 
some  guidance  as  to  the  minimum  of  justice.  Catholic 
social  teaching  has  therefore  developed  different  elements 
of  justice  for  various  circumstances.  Commutative  justice 
pertains  to  the  reciprocal  relationship  and  responsibilities 
between  employers  and  employees:  the  duty  of  the 
employer  to  pay  a  just  wage  and  the  duty  of  the  employee 
to  provide  an  honest,  equitable  and  productive  day's  work. 
Distributive  justice  pertains  to  society's  responsibility  to 
promote  right  relationships  by  assuring  that  economic 
resources  are  distributed  fairly.  Contributive  justice  has  to 
do  with  the  obligation  persons  have  to  be  active  and  pro- 
ductive participants  in  the  life  of  society  and  the  reciprocal 
societal  duty  to  enable  them  to  participate.  Finally,  social 
justice  requires  societal  provisions  to  assure  a  worker  a  just 
wage.  All  does  not  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  employer. 
When  it  is  not  feasible  for  a  business  to  pay  a  just  wage, 
then  social  justice  requires  other  actors  to  assume  their 
proper  role — for  example,  the  state. 

Grounded  in  Dignity 

A  just  wage  is  necessary  to  maintain  a  life  of  dignity  for 
workers.  Personal  fulfillment  and  integral  development  are 
closely  linked  through  work  and  just  compensation.  They 
are  the  material  means  to  achieve  a  higher  human  existence, 
and  as  such  the  wage  concept  has  inherent  moral  and  spiritu- 
al meaning.  The  biblical  theme  of  co-creation  provides  a 
theological  rationale  for  a  just  wage  and  links  work  to  human 
dignity.  That  is,  by  their  labor  human  beings  share  in  the 
ongoing  work  of  divine  creation.  Further,  all  people  are 
equal  in  dignity  and  have  equal  intrinsic  worth.  Thus,  all 
have  a  right  to  share  in  the  goods  of  creation,  an  inviolable 
right  grounded  in  personal  dignity. 

The  essential  dignity  of  the  person  implies  respect  for 
the  basic  claim-rights  as  a  moral  minimum.  The  right  to  a 
just  wage  is  understood  in  the  context  of  the  tradition  on 
human  rights.  Many  of  the  rights  enumerated  in  Catholic 
social  teaching  are  ordinarily  satisfied  in  an  accounting  of  the 
just  wage — for  example,  food,  clothing  and  shelter  for  indi- 
viduals and  families.  Furthermore,  the  right  to  a  just  wage  is 
not  meant  to  provoke  conflict.  It  ought  not  pit  workers  in 
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the  United  States  against  each  other,  or  pit  workers  i  tli 
United  States  against  those  who  work  for  lower  wrest 
other  parts  of  the  world,  or  pit  worker  against  emplcer. 
groups  against  the  state.  Rights  are  accompanied  by  rpoi 
sibilities  and  conflicts  of  rights  should  be  resolved  tbur 
negotiation,  mutual  understanding  and  the  discovry 
common  ground. 

Between  Ethical  Minimum  and  Maximum 

There  is  a  floor  beneath  which  wages  ought  not  falbi 
ceiling  above  which  wages  ought  not  to  rise.  A  living 
is  the  minimum  of  justice,  not  the  full  measure  of  jjrio 
The  minimum  amount  due  a  wage  earner  is  not  Ju 
enough  remuneration  to  "survive,"  but  it  ought  to  Ipsii 
ficient  to  enable  a  worker  and  his  or  her  family  to  pre 
reasonably  comfortable  life,  in  relative  simplicity,  £id: 
experience  participatory  community.  This  means,  re 
minimum,  wages  sufficient  to  acquire  food,  housin-a. 
clothing;  to  educate  children;  to  acquire  property;  t'ffli 
for  the  future;  and  various  social  benefits  such  as  vaqo 
health  care,  life  insurance  and  pension. 

When  economic  resources  are  plentiful  or  at  leastuf. 
cient  to  provide  more  than  a  living  wage,  a  worker  as 
right  to  something  in  excess  of  the  ethical  minimum.  30 
guidelines  are  offered  in  the  tradition  for  determinin  ji 
compensation  above  this  threshold.  For  example,  the  oi 
priority  of  the  basic  needs  of  those  who  are  econonal 
vulnerable  takes  precedence  over  the  protection  (ji 
superfluities  of  the  economically  advantaged.  Essiti 
needs  take  priority  over  conveniences  and  luxuries.  II 
also  should  be  a  reasonable  relationship  between  difi 
wages  and  between  prices  obtained  for  the  products^ 
duced.  And  just  compensation  ought  to  conform  in  ;f 
sonable  degree  to  the  conventional  standard  of  life  thaff 
vails  in  any  community  or  group. 

An  ethical  maximum  is  informed  by  two  features4)! 
is  the  theme  of  a  superfluity  of  goods,  which  ought 1 1 
available  for  assistance  to  others  rather  than  maintain^ 
private  use.  More  recendy,  John  Paul  II  has  related  thiidi 
to  excessive  consumerism,  or  a  "civilization  of  consn| 
tion,"  whereby  people  become  slaves  of  possession:^ 
immediate  gratification.  Such  a  lifestyle  is  profoundl)ti 
rupting  of  the  human  spirit,  for  it  is  really,  whatevett 
professed  values,  an  operative  value  system  that  is  cp 
materialistic.  The  theme  of  solidarity  suggests  that  « 
ratios  of  compensation  between  highest  and  lowest  ai 
workers  in  a  firm  become  too  great,  there  is  a  loss  of  ^ 
and  reciprocity.  Overvaluing  the  role  of  managerial  I 
while  undervaluing  the  contribution  of  other  workerso 
firm's  success  is  a  particular  danger  when  those  setting 
compensation  rules  represent  but  one  class  and  are  o  < 
touch  with  all  but  the  highest  executives  of  a  firm. 
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Calculating  the  exact  amount  of  compensation  below 
|  h  a  worker's  salary  ought  not  fall,  and  above  which  it 
j  t  not  rise,  requires  prudence  and  flexibility,  taking  into 
j  ant  complex  and  changing  economic  and  historical 
j  rs. 

ainable  and  Equitable 

n  determining  just  compensation,  consideration 
d  be  given  to  the  effects  that  wages  will  have  on  the 
nt  and  future  economic  well-being  of  the  business. 
:s  have  to  allow  for  the  capacity  of  a  business  not  only 
rvive  but  to  make  a  profit.  It  is  unjust  to  demand 
>  so  high  that  an  employer  cannot  pay  them  without 
Dmic  ruin  and  harmful  consequences  for  workers, 
i  it  is  not  feasible  for  a  business  to  pay  a  living  wage, 
social  justice  requires  the  state  to  assume  its  proper 
M\  does  not  rest  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  employer, 
over,  the  common  good  requires  that  questions  about 
i  ages  be  considered  not  only  in  relation  to  a  particular 
I  >r  community,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  impact  they 
ij  )n  society  and  the  world  economy. 

addition,  a  just  wage  is  based  upon  basic  material  needs 
I  rkers;  but  it  also  needs  to  factor  in  their  productive  con- 
|  ions.  Equitable  compensation  means  that  employees 
ai  ig  similar  contributions  to  the  value  received  by  the 
a  ization  should  receive  similar  levels  or  compensation. 
H  employees  will  contribute  more  to  the  organization 
i  >thers  because  of  diversity  in  skills,  education  or  experi- 
it.  md  therefore  in  justice  are  due  higher  wages.  An  equi- 
a  vage  recognizes  this  diversity  in  skills  and  talents  and  is 
:fi  nined  by  measure  of  the  employee's  contribution  to  the 
I  ization's  productivity  and  profitability. 

r  d  With  Character  and  Virtue 

SI :  core,  a  just  wage  is  a  moral  ideal  toward  which  we 
ja  It  has  to  do  with  character,  the  land  of  people  we  are 
id  ling  and  the  kind  of  society  we  are  in  the  process  of 
e  ig.  Making  reasonable  judgments  about  what  standard 
M  ng  is  necessary  to  live  in  decent  comfort  or  to  live  in 
U  'e  simplicity  requires  not  only  normative  principles 
n  rst  and  foremost,  becoming  virtuous  people.  It  implies 
I  development  and  moral  conversion.  What  is  our 
I  desire?  For  what  standard  of  living  do  we  strive  for 
tj  ves  or  others?  In  the  Catholic  social  tradition,  human 
a  is  primarily  about  acquiring  wisdom,  loving,  serving, 
n  generously  and  receiving  gratefully. 

I  iroughout  the  Catholic  social  tradition,  we  find  an 
lial  link  between  just  wage  discourse  and  the  virtues 
■eed  of  both  employers  and  employees.  Motivated  by 
■i>ne  is  more  apt  to  have  a  righdy  ordered  sense  of  what 

II  ;ssary  to  live  a  dignified  life,  and  one  may  be  more 


willing  to  be  self-giving  and  concerned  about  the  common 
good.  Duties  of  employers  to  treat  employees  justly  and 
responsibilities  of  workers  to  be  industrious  and  to  provide 
an  honest  day's  labor  flow  from  bonds  of  solidarity.  Laws 
that  enforce  the  right  to  a  just  wage  are  necessary  but  insuffi- 
cient to  elicit  a  commitment  to  the  common  good  and  to 
create  relationships  of  cooperation,  mutual  respect  and  dia- 
logue that  are  required  to  secure  a  just  wage.  Honesty,  dili- 
gent work,  compassion,  generosity,  creativity,  thoughtful- 
ness,  friendship — these  cannot  be  legislated.  Yet  without 
these  and  other  virtues,  neither  market  economies  nor 
human  societies  are  sustainable. 

In  light  of  these  insights,  can  we  conclude  that  the  con- 
temporary Living  Wage  movement  is  a  fitting  response  to 
Catholic  social  teaching  on  the  just  wage?  Focusing  on  rais- 
ing the  wages  of  the  working  poor  above  the  poverty  level, 
redressing  maldistribution  of  economic  resources  through 
wage  compensation  and  empowering  those  who  are 
marginalized  to  become  participating  members  of  society — 
all  seem  to  be  necessary  to  achieve  a  just  wage.  Further- 
more, the  Living  Wage  movement  gives  priority  to  protect- 
ing the  right  of  workers  to  receive  at  least  enough 
compensation  so  that  they  and  their  families  can  maintain  a 
decent  livelihood. 

But  there  are  some  elements  of  the  Living  Wage  move- 
ment, as  I  understand  it,  that  seem  to  warrant  further  explo- 
ration. Is  there  too  much  of  a  burden  placed  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  business  to  pay  a  living  wage?  Government  subsidies 
in  the  form  of  health  and  retirement  benefits,  child  care  or 
food  stamps  may  be  appropriate  in  light  of  the  requirements 
of  social  justice.  Does  the  living  wage  being  sought  meet  the 
criteria  of  the  minimum  of  justice?  How  much  above  the 
poverty  level  should  wages  be  so  that  a  worker  can  acquire 
food,  housing,  clothing  and  property  and  secure  the  work- 
er's future  well-being?  Should  higher  wages  be  paid  to  those 
families  with  more  children  than  the  average?  Is  the  com- 
mon good  being  served  through  municipal  and  state  ordi- 
nances that  aim  to  boost  wages  of  the  working  poor?  How 
do  the  productive  contributions  of  workers  factor  into  the 
determination  of  a  living  wage? 

In  sum,  assessing  whether  a  living  wage  is  a  just  wage 
requires  participation  in  a  community  of  moral  discourse, 
in  which  adult  believers  can  gather  to  reflect  on  these  and 
other  questions  in  light  of  their  experience,  their  faith  and 
insights  from  Catholic  social  teaching.  There  is,  however, 
always  a  danger  of  remaining  stuck  in  the  discernment 
process.  The  Living  Wage  movement  provides  a  means  of 
acting,  of  responding  to  the  injustice  of  the  enormous 
number  of  working  poor,  especially  in  a  time  of  economic 
prosperity.  It  is  an  important  and  necessary  step  in  the 
direction  of  becoming  more  loving  people  and  creating  a 
more  just  society.  gf 
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An  Internet  Strategy  for 
Local  Churches 


Harnessing  the  Web  for  mission   by  eric  s  t 


o 


Not  since  the  invention  of  television  has  a  new 
technology  portended  such  changes  in  the  way 
we  live  as  has  the  Internet.  Internet  access  con- 
tinues to  triple  each  year,  and  the  content  of  the 
World  Wide  Web  grows  exponentially  at  regular  intervals. 
People  are  using  the  Internet  not  only  to  receive  news  and 
purchase  products,  but  also  to  exchange  opinions,  research 
topics  of  interest,  make  airline  reservations  and  seek  and 
apply  for  jobs.  Real-time  bidding  on  the  Internet  allows  com- 
panies to  purchase  commodities  ranging  from  steel  to  medi- 
cal supplies,  and  governments  are  promising  voting  on  the 
Internet  in  the  near  future.  In  short,  the  Internet  is  changing 
the  way  we  learn,  interact  with  one  another  and  conduct 

ERIC  STOLTZ  is  a  consultant  in  public  relations  and  Web  devel- 
opment in  Los  Angeles.  His  address  is:  eric@ericstoltz.com; 
www.ericstoltz.com. 


business. 

A  review  of  Web  sites  produced  by  parishes  and  dioisl 
as  well  as  private  sites  dedicated  to  various  aspects  of  Catul 
cism  demonstrates  that  virtually  all  of  them  utilize  the  Wfi 
a  one-way  means  of  providing  linear  textual  informal* 
Thus,  we  can  access  documents,  search  the  catechism,  puu 
today's  liturgical  readings  or  the  Liturgy  of  the  Hourstf 
few  have  even  begun  to  harness  the  power  and  promise  oi 
Web  as  it  relates  to  the  mission  of  the  church.  Parish  K 
should  be  more  than  a  listing  of  Mass  times  with  a  pho  ( 
the  exterior  of  the  church  building.  Diocesan  sites  shoulb 
more  than  a  listing  of  chancery  departments  and  offid 
This  being  said,  what  are  the  elements  of  a  Web  strategic 
the  local  church? 

Access  to  Basic  Information 

While  not  every  local  church  site  may  be  able  to  provid!' 
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ers  with  the  full  resources  of  the  Web,  there  are  essen- 
jments  that  even  the  simplest  page  can  and  should 
available.  Many  church  sites  offer  schedules,  personnel 
>ries,  location,  history,  photographs  and  access  in  some 

0  other  helpful  information — such  as  Scripture  read- 
iturgical  calendars,  church  documents  and  links  to 

i  sites  of  interest.  Features  of  this  kind  should  be  con- 
i  I  the  most  basic  and  necessary  functions  of  a  church 

I 

urches  should  also  carefully  consider  needs  for  addi- 
information  based  on  the  particular  needs  of  the  local 
immunity.  My  parish,  for  example,  is  in  an  area  with  a 
ray  and  lesbian  community,  so  our  site  includes  the 
;te  text  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  pastoral  letter  Always  Our 
en  (1997).  Other  local  churches  may  offer  other 
:es — perhaps  an  explanation  of  the  relationship  of  the 

1  toward  Jewish  neighbors,  or  a  discussion  of  the 
ic  approach  to  the  environment  in  a  locale  where  such 
versies  often  come  up. 

ne  churches  provide  updated  information,  like  their 
bulletins;  or  a  diocese  may  provide  a  regular  message 
tie  bishop.  Other  examples  of  basic  information  easily 
lA  would  be  links  to  appropriate  pages  of  the  Web  site 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  for  explana- 
if  where  money  from  national  collections  goes  or 
I  about  the  works  of  the  Campaign  for  Human  Devel- 
I  it  or  Catholic  Relief  Services.  On  a  more  practical 
a  iarishes  can  post  organizational  documents,  such  as 
I  les  for  altar  servers  or  rosters  of  volunteers  (protected 
ssword).  One  can  also  envision  the  posting  of  financial 
;nts  or  updated  results  of  capital  campaigns. 

d  ctivity 

1  :y  difference  between  the  Web  and  previous  forms  of 
I  is  the  ability  to  interact.  This  provides  a  further 
i  unity  and  challenge  to  local  churches.  A  recent  edito- 
[  The  Los  Angeles  Times  ridiculed  the  governor  of 
I  nia  for  not  having  an  e-mail  address  on  his  Web  site, 
i  iosition  by  the  newspaper  indicates  that  an  e-mail 
\  ;  is  no  longer  the  novelty  it  once  was,  but  is  now  con- 
I  !  a  basic  requirement  for  interaction  with  the  public. 
i  ers  of  Congress  and  senators  carefully  track  the  opin- 
S  pressed  in  e-mail  from  their  constituents.  If  this  is 
I  for  the  governor  of  a  state  or  the  president  of  the 
I  States,  it  is  also  of  value  to  a  pastor  or  diocesan  bish- 

N  :k  of  an  e-mail  contact  is  already  being  construed  as  a 
I  £  aloofness  or  an  unwillingness  to  hear  from  one's  con- 
Iits.  Pastors  and  diocesan  bishops  should  have  an  e-mail 
■  i  readily  available  to  the  faithful,  and  policies  and  pro- 
ti]  >  should  be  in  place  that  allow  prompt  responses  with- 
l)  ly  or  two,  in  the  same  way  one  might  provide  for 


answering  paper  mail.  Access  to  e-mail  provides  bishops  a 
ready  channel  for  learning  about  the  concerns  of  the  faithful 
direcdy,  in  keeping  with  the  role  of  the  bishop,  as  described 
by  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

If  interactivity  on  the  Web  assumes  certain  responsibili- 
ties that  must  be  met,  it  also  provides  numerous  opportuni- 
ties to  further  the  work  of  the  church.  Interactive  forums,  for 
example,  in  the  form  of  bulletin  boards,  can  provide  an 
opportunity  for  sharing  ideas,  experiences  and  insights  by  a 
variety  of  volunteers  and  local  church  staff.  One  can  envision 
online  forums  for  adult  initiation  directors,  directors  of  reli- 
gious education,  even  school  principals  and  liturgical  and 
music  directors.  Moderated  forums  could  be  established  to 
help  people  learn  more  about  the  processes  of  matrimonial 
tribunals,  programs  for  reconciliation  with  the  church  or 
vocational  discernment.  Some  dioceses  have  posted  prelimi- 
nary drafts  of  official  documents,  inviting  comments  from 
particular  groups. 

The  Web  constantly  provides  new  ways  of  extending 
interactivity.  Local  churches  must  be  creative  in  the  way  they 
provide  interactive  opportunities  on  their  sites  to  further  the 
mission  of  the  church  as  a  whole.  For  instance,  a  church  site 
may  provide  a  section  on  the  works  of  mercy,  listing  the  cor- 
poral and  spiritual  works.  As  visitors  click  on  a  particular 
work  of  mercy,  they  could  go  to  another  section  with  a  cate- 
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chetical  summary-  of  that  work,  allowing  them  to  consider 
how  to  integrate  it  into  their  everyday  lives.  Further  links 
from  that  page  could  lead  them  to  the  sites  of  agencies  in 
their  community  associated  with  that  work  of  mercy,  giving 
them  the  opportunity  to  volunteer  or  make  donations.  Thus 
the  Internet  allows  us  to  bridge  the  gap  between  technology 
and  the  person-to-person  touch  that  is  the  mark  of  the 
church  as  sacrament  in  the  world. 

Evangelization  and  Catechesis 

The  Web  also  lends  itself  to  the  needs  of  evangelization. 
Instead  of  the  typical  linear  form  of  exposition  found  in 
books,  it  provides  a  means  of  making  a  simple  statement  that 
can  be  linked  to  a  more  substantive  statement,  any  part  of 
which  can  be  explored  progressively.  Thus,  even  the  simplest 
statement  can  be  taken  at  face  value  or  chosen  for  a  more  in- 
depth  treatment.  The  visitor  can  choose  those  areas  he  or  she 
wishes  to  learn  more  about. 

The  Web  is  the  first  means  of  mass  communication  that 
allows  the  church  to  provide  the  entire  continuum  of  koygma 
through  didache  in  the  same  place,  to  offer  the  simple  procla- 
mation of  a  truth  and  at  the  same  time  make  immediately 
available  more  detailed  analysis  and  applications  ot  that  truth 
to  whoever  wants  to  learn  more,  in  ever  increasing  levels  of 
detail,  presenting  first  the  roots  of  a  teaching  and  allowing 
the  visitor  to  follow  any  of  the  branches  to  learn  as  much  as 
he  or  she  washes. 

It  is  certainly  no  secret  that  many  pastors  do  not  feel 
comfortable  with  the  basics  of  technology  needed  to  fully 
capitalize  on  the  promise  of  the  Internet.  Adapting  to  a 
hyperlinked  and  interactive  medium  can  be  difficult  for  many 
accustomed  to  presenting  thoughts  and  information  in  a  lin- 
ear form.  But  this  can  be  viewed  as  an  opportunity  rather 
than  as  a  problem,  for  pastors  could  thereby  find  themselves 
led  to  seek  the  assistance  of  the  laity,  particularly  youth,  in  the 
process  of  evangelization.  Younger  people  who  understand 
the  Internet — its  culture,  idioms  and  conventions — are  the 
key  to  local  churches  in  adapting  the  message  of  the  kingdom 
to  cyberspace.  Thus,  a  previously  unparalleled  situation  is 
presented  for  young  people  to  be  involved  in  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  adding  new  depth  to  the  vision  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  as  expressed  in  the  "Pastoral  Constitution  on 
the  Church  in  the  Modern  World." 

A  recent  project  in  California  seeks  to  provide  compre- 
hensive information  on  all  the  Spanish  missions  of  the  state, 
with  photographs,  maps,  histories  and  personal  observations 
in  a  vast  linkage  of  Web  sites  on  each  mission.  This  project 
has  been  undertaken  by  fourth-grade  students  at  schools  in 
every  part  of  the  state,  who  create  their  own  Web  sites.  Imag- 
ine the  opportunities  presented:  A  confirmation  class  could 
develop  a  Web  site  on  their  patron  saints,  or  a  young  adults 
group  could  undertake  the  development  of  a  parish  Web  site. 


1> 


By  presenting  young  people  with  the  basic  principles  ofjj 
gelization,  they  could  translate  such  principles  to  the  Vb 
a  manner  that  can  also  help  to  sanctify  popular  culture,ad 
ing  it  to  become  in  ever  new  ways  the  light  of  the  worl  an 
the  salt  of  the  earth. 

Spiritual  Growth 

The  same  nonlinear  nature  of  the  Web  permits  a  varA 
ways  through  which  local  churches  could  enhance  the  spin 
al  growth  of  their  members.  Take  the  example  of  a  pre^it 
tion  about  the  communion  of  saints.  Visitors  to  the  site  M 
access  the  liturgical  calendar,  which  would  contain  lirU 
each  saint  mentioned.  As  they  followed  the  links,  they  \m) 
discover  images  of  the  saint,  with  opportunities  to  dowfl 
that  image,  a  brief  profile  with  a  link  to  a  more  detailed  I 
raphy,  and  links  enabling  them  to  purchase  books  or  fili;  b 
or  about  that  saint.  Additional  links  could  lead  to  the  relioi 
community7  founded  by  the  saint,  a  site  explaining  his  uhe 
shrine,  or  a  tour  of  the  saints  birthplace.  Many  such  rescfl 
already  exist  and  need  only  to  be  linked  from  local  am 
sites. 

Through  various  new  Web  technologies  such  as  sumi 
ing  video  and  audio,  the  full  spectrum  of  the  arts  can  al  b 
brought  to  bear  in  fostering  devotion.  Much  as  the  cbrt 
through  the  centuries  has  used  the  arts  to  communal 
important  truths  and  to  inspire  the  faithful  througlth 
power  of  imagination  and  beauty  in  church  buildingm 
other  venues,  the  Internet  provides  a  new  space  for  ft 
these  same  principles. 

Building  Communities 

Among  commercial  Web  sites,  a  prime  goal  is  to  build  aifl 
communities  around  a  particular  brand.  Commercial  te 
measure  their  success  in  many  instances  by  measuring 
participation  of  consumers  in  various  aspects  of  their  «■ 
often  setting  as  an  objective  multiple  daily  visits  by  indiv» 
consumers.  Accordingly,  they  seek  to  present  an  array  oa 
vices  and  interesting  content  on  their  sites,  which  art  if 
quently  refreshed.  Content  that  draws  repeat  visits  is  refre 
to  in  the  patois  of  the  Web  as  "sticky  content." 

There  is  no  brand  to  compare  to  the  cross  of  Christffl 
there  is  no  community7  that  can  provide  more  "sticky7"  a 
tent  than  his  church.  We  have,  to  date,  woefully  underutK 
these  talents.  When  one  surveys  the  dry7  Catholic  W  eb  n 
scape  of  committee  chairs  and  Mass  schedules  and  dioia 
directories,  one  is  apt  to  ask,  "Where  is  the  good  news'  I 
providing  an  engaging  presentation  of  the  Gospel,  «l 
ample  opportunity7  for  interaction,  local  churches  can 
the  reach  of  their  communities  beyxmd  the  physical  cor  n 
of  Sunday  liturgies  and  in-person  activities  to  welco* 
wider  membership.  A  local  religious  education  projB 
could  reach  out  bv  providing  an  online  invitation  to  suf 
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i  ;s  of  Christ  from  the  community  at  large.  Senior  citd- 
i  ;ould  be  encouraged  to  submit  their  memories  of  signif- 
i  moments  the  church  has  played  in  their  lives.  A  parish 
invite  members  of  the  community  to  submit  anecdotes 
:ories  to  be  compiled  into  a  parish  history  project, 
/hen  using  the  Internet  to  build  faith  communities,  local 
hes  are  reminded  in  a  new  way  that  the  parish  is  not  the 
I  otal  of  the  physical  structures  and  the  clergy  associated 
I  Jiose  buildings.  Parish  sites  that  say,  "Welcome  to  St. 
J  d-So's  Church"  and  show  a  photograph  of  the  church 
I  ng  followed  by  a  photograph  of  the  pastor  are  uncon- 
I  ly  reinforcing  the  concept  of  church  as  a  building  with 
i  ed  clergy  rather  than  as  a  community  of  believers.  Visu- 
i  iges  and  the  way  information  on  local  church  sites  is 
e!  ized  should  seek  to  expand  community  beyond  clerical- 
I  institutional  preconceptions  and  bring  focus  to  the 
i  el.  Using  the  home  page  as  a  place  to  highlight  new 
i<  it  will  encourage  repeat  visits  to  the  site.  A  variety  of 
J  services  and  other  resources  will  encourage  more  fre- 
i|  visits  and  enhance  efforts  to  build  an  online  commuru- 
£  opportunities  for  building  a  parish  or  diocesan  com- 
jj  y  through  the  Web  are  limited  only  by  the  imagination 
I  faithful.  We  must  give  a  compelling  reason  for  them  to 
il  ur  sites.  If  the  only  reason  one  might  visit  a  parish  site  is 
:  1  out  the  time  for  a  holy  day  Mass,  significant  opportu- 
:  are  being  missed. 

>  il  Justice 

1  eas  at  one  time  the  decisive  factor  of  production  was 
I  id,  and  later  capital — understood  as  a  total  complex  of 

I  struments  of  production — today  the  decisive  factor  is 
:|  singly  the  person,  that  is,  ones  knowledge,  especially 
t  fic  knowledge,  the  capacity  for  interrelated  and  corn- 
el rganization,  as  well  as  the  ability  to  perceive  the  needs 
9  ers  and  to  satisfy  them.  But  the  risks  and  problems  con- 
cj  I  with  this  kind  of  process  should  be  pointed  out.  Many 
cj :  do  not  have  the  means  to  take  their  place  in  an  effec- 
t\  td  humanly  dignified  way  within  a  productive  system  in 

II  work  is  truly  central.  They  have  no  chance  to  acquire 
s  sic  knowledge  that  would  enable  them  to  express  their 
a  dry  and  develop  their  potential.  They  have  no  way  of 
n  ig  the  network  of  knowledge  and  intercommunication 
li  ould  enable  them  to  see  their  qualities  appreciated  and 
HI  d.  Hence,  even  if  they  are  not  actually  exploited,  they 
U  a  great  extent  marginalized;  economic  development 
g|  place  over  their  heads,  so  to  speak,  when  it  does  not 
til  y  reduce  the  already  narrow  scope  of  their  old  subsis- 
M  iconomies. 

le  Internet  now  allows  vast  resources  of  technology  to 
:|  ilable  even  to  those  without  advanced  technical  knowl- 
gj  Local  churches  should  take  a  leadership  role  in  expand- 
ll  :ess  to  this  new  source  of  economic  advancement  to  all 


socioeconomic  classes.  Much  as  in  past  centuries  the  church 
led  the  way  for  people  to  achieve  economic  parity  through 
literacy  and  even  more  through  Catholic  higher  education, 
the  church  must  now  make  available  to  everyone  the  oppor- 
tunities of  the  new  information  economy,  lest  the  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  become  even  greater. 

The  opportunities  presented  by  the  new  Internet  econo- 
my are  more  open  than  was  the  case  with  previous  knowl- 
edge-based jobs,  because  a  college  education  is  often  not  nec- 
essary to  compete  in  the  new  economy.  Teenagers  who 
master  the  basics  of  the  Web  can  set  up  their  own  businesses. 
A  recent  story  in  The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that  some 
local  librarians  had  observed  that  up  to  70  percent  of  those 
using  free  Internet  access  at  library  computers  were  homeless 
people.  Some  of  them  had  set  up  their  own  Internet  business- 
es that  had  enabled  them  to  make  down  payments  and  pay 
rent  on  apartments.  Whereas  in  previous  times,  economic 
advancement  was  almost  always  tied  either  to  owning  or  sub- 
jecting oneself  in  some  way  to  another  who  had  ownership  of 
land  or  capital,  the  Internet  is  an  engine  of  wealth  that  is 
owned  by  all  people. 

On  a  local  level,  larger  parishes  and  dioceses  could  make 
available  to  the  faithful  free  e-mail  sponsored  by  the  local 
church,  which  is  often  open  to  them  as  a  sponsoring  organi- 
zation at  no  cost.  Dioceses  and  parishes  should  also,  where 
possible,  take  advantage  of  the  trend  toward  free  Internet 
access,  offering  to  the  members  of  the  local  church  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Internet  without  cost.  For  those  who  cannot  afford 
computers,  the  local  church  could  enter  into  arrangements 
with  providers  of  free  computers  to  allow  Internet  access  to 
parishioners. 

Already  the  cost  of  quality  computers  has  fallen  to  the 
$500  range.  In  the  near  future,  Internet  appliances  will  be 
introduced  to  the  market  which  will  allow  simple  Web 
browsing  and  e-mail  access  at  half  that  cost.  In  many  cases, 
such  access  will  be  provided  by  increasingly  more  affordable 
mobile  telephones.  Nevertheless,  even  such  lower  costs  of 
Internet  access  will  still  be  prohibitive  for  some.  It  falls  to  the 
church  to  ensure  that  the  economic  benefits  of  the  Internet 
are  available  to  all,  as  costs  of  Internet  access  continue  to 
decrease. 

•  •  • 

Not  since  Paul  first  put  pen  to  parchment  to  write  letters 
to  the  faithful  in  far-flung  communities  has  the  church  been 
presented  with  an  opportunity  as  vast  as  the  World  Wide 
Web.  These  opportunities  run  the  gamut  of  the  church's  mis- 
sion, from  evangelization  to  catechesis  to  building  communi- 
ties to  social  justice  issues.  To  date,  the  local  churches  have  by 
and  large  failed  to  embrace  fully  the  promise  of  the  Internet. 
In  the  new  millennium,  we  have  an  opportunity  to  sacramen- 
talize  the  Internet  by  making  it  the  newest  means  of  spread- 
ing the  good  news  of  Christ.  0 
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Punishing  the  Immigrant 


BY  GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON 

Immigration  detention 
is  just  another  term  for 
imprisonment. 


The  U.S.  bishops  issued  a  statement  at 
their  November  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  called  Welcoming  the 
Stranger  Among  Us.  Although  largely 
intended  as  guidelines  for  parishes  with  many 
new  members  who  come  from  other  countries 
and  cultures,  the  document  also  makes  brief  but 
pointed  reference  to  the  destructive  effects  of 
the  1996  immigration  laws  that  have,  to  use  its 
own  words,  "undermined  some  basic  human 
rights  for  immigrants."  In  a  resolution  they 
passed  at  the  same  meeting,  the  bishops  conse- 
quently called  for  the  reform  of  these  two  laws: 
the  Illegal  Immigration  Reform  and  Immigrant  Responsibil- 
ity Act  and  the  Anti-Terrorism  and  Death  Penalty  Act. 

Among  other  punitive  provisions,  these  laws  call  for  the 
mandatory  detention  of  immigrants — including  bona  fide 
asylum  seekers — who  lack  adequate  documentation.  Over 
20,000  people  are  now  being  held  on  any  given  day  in  facili- 
ties around  the  country.  Among  them  are  children,  or  unac- 
companied minors,  as  they  are  officially  known.  The  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  apprehends 
approximately  5,000  minors  annually.  They  come  here  for  a 
variety  of  reasons:  to  join  family  members,  or  because  they 
have  been  neglected  or  abused,  or  to  earn  money  to  send 
home.  The  more  fortunate  ones  are  held  in  privately  run 
shelter  facilities,  where  they  receive  adequate  care  and  visits 
from  legal  representatives.  But  a  quarter  are  placed  in  state- 
run  secure  facilities  with  juveniles  who  are  being  held  on 
criminal  charges.  Not  surprisingly,  the  detention  of  unac- 
companied minors  has  come  under  sharp  criticism  from 
groups  like  Human  Rights  Watch,  which  argue  that  alterna- 
tives like  foster  care  should  be  far  more  widely  used  in  such 
situations  instead  of  detention,  which  can  result  in  seriously 
damaging  experiences. 

Whether  for  children  or  adults,  the  bishops  are  thus 
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Immigrants  and  their  supporters  rally  for  U.S.  Immigration  policy  reforms  in  front  of  th 
Capitol  on  Sept.  13  in  Washington,  D.C.  2912  is  the  number  of  the  Senate  bill  introd 
as  the  Latino  and  Immigration  Fairness  Act. 


calling  for  the  repeal  of  the  laws'  mandatory  detention  ro 
visions  and  the  development  of  alternatives  to  detentic  I 
few  months  before  the  bishops  met,  in  fact,  the  Cad  t 
Legal  Immigration  Network  Inc.  (Clinic) — a  subsidiaio 
the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference— issued  a  report  ta 
addressed  the  issue.  Called  The  Needless  Detention  of  hw 
grants  in  the  United  States,  it  takes  the  I.N.S.  to  task  for  « 
it  terms  its  "unconscionable  failure"  to  develop  alterna* 
that  would  both  safeguard  the  public  and  prevent  inii 
grants  from  absconding  while  awaiting  the  outcome  of  a 
immigration  court  cases.  And  models  for  such  alterna'e 
do  exist.  The  I.N.S. ,  however,  has  been  reluctant  to  emo] 
them  on  the  scale  needed  in  view  of  the  ever-rising  num:r 
of  detainees. 

Because  of  the  1996  laws,  the  number  of  detained  inii 
grants  has  tripled.  So  rapidly  have  their  numbers  risen  thab 
I.N.S.  is  unable  to  house  them  all  in  its  own  facilities  or  <a 
in  contract  detention  centers  operated  by  for-profit  compae 
like  the  Corrections  Corporation  of  America  and  the  V\l 
enhut  Corporation.  As  a  result,  60  percent  are  locked  tfii 
city  and  county  jails  where  they  are  frequendy  subjected 
poor  living  conditions,  overseen  by  guards  who  may  sjai 
only  English,  and  far  from  family  members  and  attorneys  « 
might  be  able  to  help  them.  For  many,  therefore — as  the  lh 
ops  observe — basic  rights  are  indeed  undermined. 
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he  pressing  need  to  make  greater  use  of  alternatives  to 
tion  was  one  of  the  themes  explored  at  the  fourth 
il  conference  of  the  Detention  Watch  Network,  a 
on  of  immigration  lawyers,  religious  and  other  advo- 
that  met  in  suburban  Washington  soon  after  the  bish- 
neeting  concluded.  One  focus  centered  around  lifers, 
lefinite  detainees.  These  are  immigrants  who,  having 
•itted  crimes  here  and  having  served  their  sentences  in 
ican  prisons,  are  neither  deported  nor  granted  their 
mi.  Instead,  they  are  transferred  to  detention  centers 
they  exist  in  a  limbo-like  situation.  They  cannot  be 
ted  either  because  the  United  States  does  not  have 
natic  relations  with  their  governments  or  because 
governments  will  not  accept  them  back.  Cuba,  Iraq 
an  are  examples  of  such  countries. 
Jiough  it  has  done  reviews  of  the  status  of  "Mariel" 
is  for  years,  only  recently  has  the  I.N.S.  begun  a  six- 
Jy  review  process  for  other  indefinite  detainees,  and  a 
ive  been  released  into  programs.  One,  operated  by 
lie  Charities  in  New  Orleans,  has  accepted  two  dozen 
>ince  it  began  in  1999.  There  they  receive  various 
of  assistance,  including  housing,  help  in  finding  jobs 
lglish  lessons.  The  program's  director,  Kathleen  Har- 
I  said  at  the  conference  that  only  one  of  the  lifers 

■  ed  into  the  program  had  to  be  re-incarcerated  for  a 
I  uent  offense. 

other  successful  model  aimed  not  at  lifers,  but  at  asy- 

I  ekers,  was  developed  by  the  Lutheran  Immigration 

i  ifugee  Service.  During  the  spring  of  1999,  the  I.N.S. 

■  ted  the  Lutheran  agency  in  what  Matthew  Wilch, 
'I  or  there  of  asylum  and  immigration  concerns, 
if  >ed  at  the  same  conference  as  a  surprise  telephone 

II  he  I.N.S.  was  about  to  bring  nine  Chinese  asylum 
M  ;  from  detention  on  Guam  to  an  isolated  location  in 
li  01.  The  good  news,  as  Mr.  Wilch  put  it,  was  that  the 
if  contacted  them  at  all.  The  bad  news  was  that  the 
|1  merely  wanted  the  agency's  help  in  assisting  the  Chi- 
li ith  the  asylum  applications  process — holding  them 
t|  while  in  a  locked  facility. 

1  e  told  the  I.N.S.,"  Mr.  Wilch  said,  " 
lai  ur  assistance  would  have  to  lead  to 
ij  greeing  to  an  alternative  to  deten- 
I  r  the  Chinese  in  their  custody."  A 
H  of  attorneys  from  Clinic,  with 
H  the  Lutheran  agency  has  a  working 

ii  iship  in  immigration  matters,  pro- 
iej  egal  representation  for  the  Chinese 
I  :ked  it.  Then  it  was  discovered  that 
Blif  the  asylum  seekers  were  already 
lj  represented — but  by  lawyers 
»red  by  so-called  snake  heads  who 
'ri'  ath  crime  syndicates  that  smuggle 


Chinese  into  the  United  States.  "At  that  point,"  Mr.  Wilch 
said,  "the  I.N.S.  denied  all  our  requests"  on  the  grounds 
that  it  wanted  to  keep  the  immigrants  in  detention  in  order 
to  protect  them  from  the  snake  heads.  For  him  and  other 
advocates,  this  denial  amounted  to  punishing  the  immi- 
grants because  they  were  victims  of  the  snake  heads.  It  was 
only  after  media  coverage — an  article  in  The  Washington 
Post,  together  with  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  the  president  of 
the  Lutheran  agency — that  the  I.N.S.  relented  and  agreed 
to  release  the  detained  Chinese  to  shelters,  where  they 
received  a  variety  of  supportive  services.  For  Mr.  Wilch,  the 
I.N.S.'s  barriers  to  achieving  this  reasonable  goal  were  a 
reflection  of  what  he  referred  to  as  the  "4  D's"  of  I.N.S.  pol- 
icy: detect,  detain,  deter,  and  deport.  These  4  D's,  he 
observed,  are  rooted  deep  in  I.N.S.  culture. 

A  third  example  of  alternatives  to  detention  is  a  pilot 
program  that  was  initiated  by  the  I.N.S.  itself  in  1997  as  a 
three-year  demonstration  project  involving  three  groups: 
asylum  seekers,  lifers  and  undocumented  workers  arrested  at 
work  sites.  Developed  in  conjunction  with  the  non-profit 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice  in  New  York  City,  it  was  given  the 
name  Appearance  Assistance  Program;  the  goal,  as  the  name 
suggests,  was  to  test  the  viability  of  community  supervision 
for  noncitizens  in  removal  proceedings,  to  see  whether  they 
would  appear  for  their  immigration  court  hearings  while 
awaiting  resolution  of  their  cases.  The  project  provided 
intensive  supervision  for  people  detained  in  local  for-profit 
contract  facilities  who  were  released  into  the  program. 

A  Vera  staff  member  present  at  the  conference  spoke  of 
the  program's  impressive  success  rate:  over  90  percent  of 
participants  did  attend  then'  required  irnmigratiori  hearings. 
Half  eventually  won  the  right  to  remain  in  the  country,  a  cir- 
cumstance suggesting  that  they  need  not  have  been  detained 
in  the  first  place.  Given  its  success,  the  I.N.S.  plans  to  estab- 
lish three  more  sites  for  the  Appearance  Assistance  Program 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  its  final  evaluation  report, 
the  Vera  Institute  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  the 
I.N.S.  "move  toward  a  nationwide  supervision  program." 


"Listen  .  .  .  with  the  ear  of  your  heart"  •  Ri 
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But  in  view  of  the  service's  longstanding  reluctance  to  con- 
sider alternatives  to  detention  on  any  but  the  smallest  scale, 
one  doubts  that  a  nationwide  endeavor  will  be  undertaken 
any  time  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Vera  program,  moreover,  was  cost  effective:  $12  a 
day  in  contrast  to  $61  a  day  for  detention.  Advocates 
accordingly  wonder  why  other  programs  of  proven  effec- 
tiveness, like  the  one  conducted  by  Catholic  Charities  in 
New  Orleans,  could  not  receive  federal  funding.  But  far 
from  moving  that  way,  the  dynamic  seems  to  be  in  the 
opposite  direction.  As  the  Clinic  report  notes,  a  successful 
federally  funded  program  to  resettle  "Mariel"  Cubans  who 
had  been  released  from  detention  into  a  program  run  by 
the  Migration  and  Refugee  Service  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference,  was  actually  de-funded  in  1999  after  being  in 
operation  for  a  dozen  years. 

A  principal  author  of  the  Clinic  report,  Donald  Ker- 
win — an  attorney  who  is  Clinic's  chief  operating  officer — 
believes  that  besides  the  need  for  far  greater  utilization  of 
alternatives,  there  is  an  even  greater  need  to  roll  back  the 
number  of  beds  currently  in  use  for  immigrants  in  deten- 
tion. "Once  beds  exist,"  he  said,  "they're  going  to  be  filled 
by  I.N.S.  directors  who  know  they  have  them."  Reducing 
the  number  of  beds,  though,  will  be  all  the  more  difficult 
because  the  federal  administration  has  requested  $79  mil- 


lion in  funds  for  a  thousand  more.  "And  yet,"  Mr.  brw 
observed,  "if  just  a  fifth  of  that  amount  were  used  foaltj 
natives  to  detention,  many  immigrants  could  be  neas 
from  secure  facilities  who  don't  need  to  be  then"  [ 
made  particular  reference  to  asylum  seekers  whihi 
passed  the  credible  fear  test  regarding  the  likelihod 
persecution  were  they  to  be  returned  to  their  owns; 
tries.  "But  often,"  he  added,  "the  I.N.S.  won't  releas$bs 
until  they  are  actually  granted  asylum,  at  the  end  jf  c 
very  day  they  receive  it." 

Also  working  against  alternatives  is  the  fact  tht : 
creation  of  more  bed  space  means  financial  windfas  t 
the  numerous  vested  interests  that  stand  to  profit  frcfct 
increased  use  of  detention  facilities  and  county  jailiw 
which  the  I.N.S.  enters  into  contractual  agreements,  (fit 
in  the  facilities  themselves,  Mr.  Kerwin  noted  that  jre 
heart  deals  with  phone  companies  and  other  stfi 
providers  are  common.  Members  of  Congress,  too,  tp 
look  favorably  on  new  facilities  because  these  can  pir 
more  jobs  in  their  districts. 

One  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  the  overall  dettadi 
picture  emerged  this  past  November.  At  that  $E 
responding  to  pressure  over  a  period  of  five  years  fro)* 
American  Bar  Association  and  other  groups,  the  M 
agreed  to  implement  a  set  of  three  dozen  standard^ 
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<y  to  the  treatment  of  detained  immigrants.  Among 
DSt  important  are  access  to  legal  counsel — a  matter  of 
;ignificance,  because  90  percent  of  detainees  have  no 
epresentation  at  all.  And  attorneys  for  the  relatively 
at  do  have  representation  frequendy  encounter  diffi- 

meeting  with  their  clients — sometimes  even  being 

from  visits. 

-iting  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  National  Law  Journal, 
ample,  Elizabeth  Amon  noted  that  although  the 
ican  Bar  Association  has  created  a  program  to 
rage  and  train  attorneys  to  donate  their  time  to 
ration  cases,  lawyers  have  encountered  daunting 
les  in  making  contact  with  clients.  She  cites  the 
le  of  an  attorney  at  a  Texas  firm  who  volunteered  to 
;nt  two  Cubans  held  at  a  federal  prison.  Although  he 
ranged  for  an  interview  in  advance,  he  was  refused 
vhen  he  arrived.  The  Cubans,  as  a  result,  never  had 
:ntation.  Under  the  new  standards,  however,  attor- 
e  to  be  granted  iccess  seven  days  a  week,  in  a  private 
vhere  conversations  cannot  be  overheard.  Other  sig- 
t  standards  include  permission  for  nongovernmental 
;s  to  make  presentations  to  groups  of  detainees  con- 
y  their  rights — a  subject  about  which  many  immi- 
are  largely  ignorant. 

o  important  is  the  standard  regarding  access  to  pas- 


toral services.  Previously,  chaplains  have  entered  detention 
centers  as  volunteers  only,  with  no  authority.  Now,  howev- 
er, the  I.N.S.  is  to  appoint  chaplains  who,  as  hilly  accredit- 
ed staff  members,  will  be  able  to  enter  all  parts  of  a  facili- 
ty— including  administrative  segregation  where  (very 
inappropriately)  people  at  risk  for  suicide  are  placed.  Space 
for  private  counseling  must  also  be  provided,  along  with  a 
designated  area  for  religious  observances.  The  right  of 
immigrants  to  practice  their  religion  can  be  the  basis  of  sig- 
nificant spiritual  support  during  long  periods  of  uncertain- 
ty and  fear. 

In  announcing  the  standards,  the  I.N.S.  commission- 
er, Doris  Meissner,  said  that  their  purpose  is  to  ensure 
"safe,  secure  and  humane  conditions. ..for  all  aliens  in 
I.N.S.  custody,"  wherever  they  are — in  facilities  run  by 
the  I.N.S.  itself,  in  for-profit  facilities  or  in  county  jails. 
But  while  the  standards  do  represent  a  step  forward  in 
terms  of  providing  uniform  rules  governing  the  treatment 
of  immigrants  in  detention,  they  are  not  federal  regula- 
tions. This  means  that  they  are  not  enforceable.  Even  if 
they  are  observed  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  probity, 
moreover,  the  central  issue  still  remains:  too  many  immi- 
grants are  held  in  detention  who  should  not  be  there.  And 
immigration  detention  is,  after  all,  just  another  term  for 
imprisonment.  JgJ 
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book  reviews 


The  Clash  of 
Me  and  We 


The  Mystery  of  Capital 

Why  Capitalism  Triumphs  in  the 
West  and  Fails  Everywhere  Else 

By  Hernando  de  Soto 

Basic  Books.  27 6p  $27.50 

Near  the  end  of  this  eye-opening  book,  the 
renowned  Peruvian  economist  and  busi- 
nessman Hernando  de  Soto  trots  out  Bill 
Gates,  the  world's  richest  man,  to  bring 
home  his  argument  about  the  world's 
poorest  people.  "Apart  from  his  personal 
genius,  how  much  of  his  success  is  due  to 
his  cultural  background  and  his  'Protestant 
ethic'?  And  how  much  is  due  to  the  legal 
property  system  of  the  United  States?" 

For  now,  hold  those  questions  about 
the  Microsoft  king  and  consider  de  Soto's 
macro-explanation  of  why  poor  nations 
haven't  capitalized  on  capitalism.  It  is  not 
because  of  laid-back  cultures  perpetually 
waiting  for  manana.  Cities  of  the  third 


world  and  former  Communist  bloc  are 
swarming  with  entrepreneurs.  And  it  is  not 
because  the  poor  are  everywhere  starved  of 
assets.  According  to  a  grand  calculation. by 
de  Soto's  research  team  at  the  Institute  for 
Liberty  and  Democracy  in  Lima,  the  value 
of  all  real  estate  held  by  the  poor  of  these 
lands  is  at  least  $9.3  trillion.  That  is  93 
times  the  amount  of  all  handouts  by  West- 
ern democracies  to  poor  and  struggling 
nations  since  the  Communist  crackup  in 
1989. 

The  hitch:  this  property  is  held  but  not 
exactly  owned  by  the  poor.  More  than  80 
percent  of  all  their  ownership  in  these 
countries  is  not  legally  represented  in 
property  documents.  It  is  extralegal  and 
practically  impossible  to  register  in  most 
bureaucratic  venues.  "They  [the  poor] 
have  houses  but  not  titles;  crops  but  not 
deeds;  businesses  but  not  statutes  of  incor- 
poration," the  economist  explains  in  his 
typically  lucid  way.  Why  is  that  important? 
Because  most  formal  property  can  be  used 
as  collateral  for  credit,  for  one  thing,  which 
spawns  capital,  the  stuff  of  capitalism.  This 
is  routine  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
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single  most  important  source  of 
new  businesses  is  a  mortgage 
entrepreneur's  house.  In  much 
developing  world,  the  house  is  just 
De  Soto  calls  it  "dead  capital." 

Basically,  the  impoverished  worl 
the  legal  institutions  of  asset  own 
He  speaks  metaphysically  of  a  "vast 
process  that  connects  all  these  assets 
rest  of  the  economy,"  including  1< 
creditors  and  suppliers,  beyond  narr 
cles  where  people  know  and  trus 
other.  Thanks  to  this  representation 
cess,  "assets  can  lead  an  invisible,  j 
life  alongside  their  material  exist 

the  reviewers 

William  Bole  is  a  journalist  based  in 
Mass.,  and  an  associate  fellow  of  the 
stock  Theological  Center  at  Georgetow 
versity. 

John  Breslin.  S.J.,  former  literary  edit 
America,  teaches  contemporary  Irish 
ture  at  LeMoyne  College,  Syracuse.  NY 

Robert  Blair  Kaiser,  a  Newsweek  co 
spondent  living  in  Rome,  is  writing  a  be 
the  future  of  Catholicism. 
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They  can  be  leveraged 
on  the  open  market. 
This  is  the  mystery  of 
capital,  unraveled  in  the 
formal  property  sys- 
tem— which  we  in  the 
West  take  thoroughly 
for  granted.  De  Soto 
reminds  us  that  the 
United  States  was  once 
a  developing  country. 
Squatters  battled  for 
I  :o  their  land,  and  gold  miners 
I  over  their  claims  in  a  legal  quag- 
£]  ;  that  in  the  third  world  today. 
P  ital  is  the  top  quark  of  this  parallel 
jf  .  Not  really  material,  capital  is  an 
j:  t  concept,"  pure  potential,  as  clas- 
I  >nomists  peculiarly  understood.  It 
i|  ouse  that  transcends  the  house. 

Even  Karl  Marx  (who 
gets  a  clean  shave  in 
these  pages)  waxed 
almost  theological 
f  ^fiH    about  the  difference 
between  mere  things 
and  capital.  For  Marx, 
a  table  could  be  made 
of  something  material, 
like  wood,  "but  as  soon 
as  it  steps  forth  as  a 
commodity,     it  is 
changed  into  some- 
I  nscendent.  It  not  only  stands  with 
'A  n  the  ground,  but,  in  relation  to  all 
pj  >mmodities,  it  stands  on  its  head, 
i  >lves  out  of  its  wooden  brain 
a  e  ideas,  far  more  wonderful  than 
i\  ning  ever  was." 
use  poor  countries  don't  have  the 
keys  to  unlock  these  mysteries  of 
nost  of  their  citizens  are  bolted  out 
de  Soto  calls  the  "bell  jar"  of  suc- 
ipitalism.  This  unlooses  a  remark- 
i  against  globalization  as  usual,  by 
;t  a  capitalist. 

"It  makes  no  sense 
continuing  to  call  for 
open  economies  without 
facing  the  fact  that  the 
economic  reforms 
underway  open  the 
doors  only  for  small  and 
globalized  elites  and 
leave  out  most  of 
humanity,"  he  submits. 
"At  present,  capitalist 
globalization  is  con- 


cerned with  interconnecting  only  the  elites 
that  live  inside  the  bell  jars."  De  Soto  even 
predicts  that  Marx  will  break  out  of  histo- 
ry's broom  closet.  Marxist  analysis  will 
once  again  expose  the  contradictions  of 
capitalism,  which  can  self-immolate  by 
concentrating  capital  in  few  hands. 

De  Soto's  research  has  begun  to 
inspire  reforms  in  Peru,  where  he  once 
served  as  an  advisor  to  President  Alberto 
Fujimori,  and  in  other  countries,  among 
them  Egypt,  Haiti  and  the  Philippines. 
Some  think  he  leaves  too  much  out  of  his 
development  agenda.  Good  property  sys- 
tems would  be  great,  but  so  would  liberal 
democracy  and  uncorrupt  government. 

One  of  my  quibbles  is  that  de  Soto 
gives  short  shrift  to  culture.  I'll  concede  his 
point  that  Mexico  City  taxi  drivers  and  Fil- 
ipino rice  farmers  do  not  lack  the 
entrepreneurial  spirit.  But  that's  not  the 
same  as  arguing  that  all  major  cultures  can 
get  with  the  individual-property-rights 
program,  as  he  does.  Think  of  African  vil- 
lagers who  see  themselves  as  collective 
guardians  of  land  entrusted  to  them  by 
their  ancestors.  Or  rural  dwellers  in  India 
who  believe  that  knowledge  about  ancient 
herbal  medicines  belongs  to  everyone  and 
should  not  be  patented  by  dnig  companies 
(which  are  doing  just  that  under  the  shelter 
of  global  trade  rules). 

Then  there's  de  Soto's  truncated  view 
of  capitalism's  success  in  the  West.  Leave 
aside  his  assumption  that  the  poor  have 
been  fully  integrated  into  the  American 
economy.  His  bottom  line  is  that  America 
might  have  remained  a  developing  nation 
if  not  for  the  property-law  system  that 
came  together  in  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  century.  He  is  persuasive,  but  the  tale 
ends  too  early.  His  chapter  "The  Missing 
Lessons  of  U.S.  History"  misses  the  part 
where  industrial  capitalism  (even  with 
good  property  law)  is  almost  upended  by 
its  contradictions.  He  overlooks  the  labor 
organizing  and  progressive  reform  that 
eventually  threw  capitalism  back  into  bal- 
ance. That  too  is  a  missing  lesson  for  the 
global  economy. 

Quibbles  and  qualms  aside,  de  Soto's 
singular  insight  presses  beyond  the  mar- 
gins of  his  book.  His  analysis  gives  no 
quarter  to  the  myth  of  the  New  Economy 
genius  whose  riches  owe  scarcely  anything 
to  society  and  nothing  to  government. 
Which  gets  back  to  de  Soto's  questions 
about  Gates.  Where  would  he  be  without 


patents  to  protect  his  software,  enforceable 
contracts  and  limited  liability?  Quite  possi- 
bly in  his  parents'  garage,  messing  with 
computer  games  on  Saturday  night,  if  de 
Soto  has  it  right. 

The  message  lurking  here  is  that 
wealth  is  socially  constructed,  which  means 
it  should  be  held  accountable.  There  is,  to 
use  Catholic  talk,  a  social  mortgage  on  all 
private  property.  The  Mystery  of  Capital 
doesn't  go  down  that  road;  it  doesn't  have 
to.  De  Soto  has  traced  a  distinctive  path  to 
a  global  marketplace  that  puts  the  yearn- 
ings of  the  poor  above  all  else.  In  that  way, 
he  supplies  material  for  a  credible,  capital- 
ist theology  of  liberation.      William  Bole 

War  on  Several 
Fronts 


Anil's  Ghost 

By  Michael  Ondaatje 

Knopf.  Slip  $25 

The  distinction  between  fact  and  fiction  is 
often  a  contested  one.  Nor  does  it  remain 
static,  especially  for  novelists  like  Graham 
Greene  and  Michael  Ondaatje,  who  have 
drawn  their  inspiration  from  the  fractured 
politics  of  our  just  past  century.  In  The 
English  Patient  it  was  World  War  II  and 
its  runup  in  Africa.  Here  it  is  the  troubled 
history  of  the  author's  long-abandoned 
homeland,  Sri  Lanka  (Ceylon),  during  the 
past  two  decades  of  its  complex  and 
extraordinarily  brutal  civil  war,  recently 
featured  in  a  front-page  appearance  in  the 
New  York  Times  (9/16/00). 

The  Times  story,  a  long  piece  on  a 
slow  news  day,  recounts  the  latest 
pitched  battle  between  government 
forces  and  the  Tamil  Tigers,  who  have 
been  fighting  for  the  past  1 7  years  for  an 
independent  homeland  in  the  north  of 
the  country.  The  often  absurd  and  brutal 
character  of  the  war  moves  the  reporter 
toward  metaphor: 

In  recent  months,  death  has 
plucked  people  and  other  creatures 
from  life  here  on  the  Jaffna  penin- 
sula with  the  errant  whimsy  of  a 
child  picking  flowers  in  a  garden. 

A  young  woman  riding  a  bicy- 
cle near  her  home  was  struck  by 
shrapnel  that  severed  her  femoral 
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le  is  shocked  to  find  Sarath  publicly 
lg  her  conclusions.  All  her  earlier 
ons,  which  she  had  tried  to  over- 
seem  confirmed,  but  as  with  so 
:lse  in  this  novel,  appearances  belie 
For  it  is  Sarath,  using  the  commo- 
e  has  created,  who  spirits  away 
corpse  to  save  it — and  Anil —  from 
ment  retribution.  Now  she  must 
le  country  in  haste,  an  option  not 
id  Sarath,  whose  mangled  body 
I  p  later  that  day  among  the  victims 
l  lini's  hospital  morgue.  The  endless 
j  ;  claimed  another  victim  and  ended 
j  sionate  estrangement  of  two  broth- 
•  whom  Anil  provided  a  tenuous 

daatje  likens  the  image  of  Gamini 
{  g  up  his  brother's  corpse  to  a  pieta, 
j  *e  that  captures  die  tortured  reality 

ountry.  Paradoxically,  however,  it  is 

1  that  these  two  estranged  brothers 

lited: 

ere  had  never  been  a  tunnel  of 
it  between  them.  Instead  they 
searched  out  and  found  their 
n  dominions.  Sarath  in  sun- 
nched  fields  looking  for  astro- 
ical  stones,  Gamini  in  his 
iieval  world  of  Emergency  Ser- 
:s.  Each  of  them  most  at  ease, 
st  free,  when  not  conscious  of 
other....  Each  refused  to  show 
itation  and  fear,  it  was  only 
ngth  and  anger  they  revealed 
;n  in  the  other's  company.  The 
man  Anil  had  said...  "I  can 
er  understand  someone  by  his 
mgths.  Nothing  is  revealed 
re.  I  can  only  understand  peo- 
by  their  weaknesses." 

id  no  one  wins  a  civil  war  through 
ss. 

the  last  word  of  this  novel  belongs 
■  of  these  three;  that  is  reserved  for 
i  who  returns  to  his  ritual  work, 
s  have  blown  up  a  massive,  120- 
*h  statue  of  the  Buddha  in  a  fruit- 
"ch  for  treasure.  Ananda  gathers  the 
lagers  to  restore  the  statue  that  is  to 
ched  by  a  new  one  constructed  a 
ay.  In  recognition,  he  is  again  given 
or  of  completing  the  new  statue  by 
5  on  the  eyes,  without  which  it  is 
Buddha. 

ched  on  a  ladder,  aided  by  a  young 


assistant,  Ananda  faces  away  from  the  stat- 
ue, chiseling  out  the  eyes  and  painting 
them  through  a  mirror,  for  no  mortal  can 
meet  the  Buddha's  gaze  direcdy.  What  he 
sees  is  what  the  Buddha  will  see:  "all  the 
fibres  of  natural  history  around  him....  He 
could  feel  each  current  of  wind.. .every  lat- 
tice-like green  shadow  created  by  cloud. 
There  was  a  girl  moving  in  the  forest.  The 
rain  miles  away  blowing  like  blue  dust 
towards  him." 

And  then  there  are  the  birds  whose 
"tiniest  of  hearts.. .beating  exhausted  and 
fast"  remind  him  of  his  murdered  wife  "in 
the  vacuum  of  her  disappearance.  A  small 
brave  heart.  In  the  heights  she  loved  and  in 
the  dark  she  feared."  But  Ondaatje  does 
not  end  with  this  panoptic  vision;  instead, 
he  leaves  us,  as  a  sign  of  hope,  something 
far  closer  and  more  tactile:  "He  felt  the 
boy's  concerned  hand  in  his.  This  sweet 
touch  from  the  world."         John  Breslin 

Shabbat  Shalom 

Being  Jewish 

The  Spiritual  and  Cultural 
Practice  of  Judaism  Today 

By  Ari  Goldman 

Simon  &  Schuster.  286p  $25 

Ari  Goldman  and  I  worked  side  by  side 
some  20  years  ago  at  The  New  York 
Times.  We  admired  each  other,  I  think, 
for  a  perceived  seriousness  in  the  way  we 
went  about  covering  the  religion  beat.  It 
wasn't  just  a  job;  it  was  a  vocation — to  get 
the  story  right,  not  just  get  it  written. 

But  we  were  not  close. 

I  never  seemed  to  have  enough  time  to 
talk  to  Goldman  about  his  Orthodox 
Judaism,  as  he  never  needed  to  talk  to  me 
about  my  liberal  Catholicism.  We  both 
knew  that  we  stood  out  in  a  sea  of 
reporters  (many  of  whom  were  nominally 
Catholics  or  Jews)  who  didn't  much  give  a 
damn  about  religion.  Goldman  and  I 
cared,  and  that  perception  created  an 
unspoken  bond  between  us  as  we  went 
about  mining  the  world  for  stories  we 
thought  significant,  and  writing  them  in 
the  restrained,  terribly  detached  prose 
dictated  by  the  Times'  s  copy  desk. 

Now,  after  reading  Goldman's  latest, 
I  am  sorry  I  didn't  get  to  know  him  bet- 
ter, sooner.  He  could  have  given  me  some 
new,  solid  reasons  for  my  bias  (learned 


High  School  Principal 

Scranton  Preparatory  School 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Scranton  Preparatory  School,  the 
Jesuit  high  school  of  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  is  seeking  applicants 
for  the  position  of  principal.  The  prin- 
cipal will  assume  office  in  July, 
2001. 

The  Ideal  Candidate: 

•  has  a  master's  degree  in  a  rele- 
vant field. 

•  has  at  least  five  years  success- 
ful experience  in  secondary  edu- 
cation. 

•  is  familiar  with  and  accepts  the 
Ignatian  vision  and  philosophy  of 
education. 

•  is  a  practicing  Catholic. 

Salary  is  commensurate  with  expe- 
rience. Medical,  dental,  vision  and 
retirement  benefits  are  included. 

Applicants  should  send  a  letter  of 
application,  curriculum  vitae  and 
the  names  of  three  references  to: 

Rev.  Michael  A.  Hricko,  S.J. 
Search  Committee  Chairperson 
Scranton  Preparatory  School 

Scranton,  PA  18509 
Deadline  is  March  1,  2001 
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from  Pope  John  XXIII  during  my  years  in 
Rome  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council) 
that  Jews  and  Catholics  have  far  more  in 
common  than  many  Catholics  ever 
dreamed.  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn, 
and  I  thank  Goldman  for  bringing  me  up 
to  date  about  his  Jews. 

As  a  preconciliar  Catholic,  I  had  imag- 
ined that  Jews  were  into  ritual — and  little 
else.  Now  I  learn  from  Goldman's 
admirably  unassuming  work  how  Jews  use 
the  rituals  that  mark  life's  milestones  of 
birth,  coming  of  age,  marriage  and  death 
to  help  ease  the  modern  sense  of  isolation 
and  loneliness,  to  provide  a  sense  of 
belonging  in  the  present  and  a  sense  of 
connection  with  the  past. 

I  believe  this  is  religion's  only  raison 
d'etre  in  the  21st  century.  Cardinal  Joseph 
Ratzinger  says  our  Catholic  rituals  are  "for 
God."  I  disagree.  We  can't  change  God; 
God  doesn't  need  anything  from  us. 
Rather,  we  need  God — to  remind  us  of 
who  and  what  we  are. 

An  Goldman  is  an  Orthodox  pluralist, 
who  "can  embrace  and  appreciate  the  truth 
of  other  religions"  and  even  embrace  the 
truth  of  other  Jews  who  practice  the  faith 
of  their  fathers  (and  mothers)  in  the  most 
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diverse  ways.  For  many  Orthodox  Jews, 
God  is  "father."  Reform  Jews  tend  to  see 
God  as  "mother."  Conservatives  see  him  as 
"lover."  And  Goldman  tells  us  about  a 
small  group  called  Reconstructionists, 
"who  do  not  see  God  as  a  noun  at  all,  but 
as  a  verb."  God  is  the  catalyst  that  enables 
them  to  actualize  who  they  are  as  a  people 
and  as  a  nation. 

Goldman  believes  they  are  all  good 
Jews,  all  of  them  quite  within  a  Jewish  tra- 
dition. Like  many  postconciliar  Catholics, 
he  is  no  fundamentalist;  he  argues  with  a 
Conservative  Jewish  leader  who  warns  his 
people  they  are  headed  to  anarchy  and 
extinction  if  they  embrace  a  variety  of  new 
ritual  choices  and  practices  that  make  them 
"feel  good." 

Writes  Goldman:  "I'm  not  advocating 
extinction,  but  I  do  think  a  little  anarchy 
can  be  healthy.  Being  Jewish  is  about  feel- 
ing good.  It  is  about  finding  meaning."  In 
fact,  like  the  good  reporter  he  is,  he  thinks 
that  his  account  of  modern  Judaism  should 
include  not  only  "what  tradition  demands" 
but  "what  people  actually  do  with  their 
lives." 

His  observations  on  the  Jewish  Sab- 
bath tell  me  that  Jews  have  their  own 
aggicrniamento.  The  laws  of  Shabbat  ("one 
of  Judaism's  greatest  gifts  to  humankind") 
set  down  39  official  don'ts  (each  with  sub- 
categories that  add  hundreds  more).  Strict- 
ly speaking,  Jews  cannot  mow  the  lawn, 
hunt  for  food,  light  a  fire,  plant  a  seed  or 
bake  a  cake  on  Saturday.  Nor  can  they 
drive  a  car,  turn  on  a  computer  or  a  light 
switch,  talk  on  the  phone  or  watch  televi- 
sion. 

Orthodox  Jews  tend  to  follow  these 
rules.  Reform  rabbis,  for  the  most  part, 
find  them  "no  longer  binding."  Goldman's 
reporting  also  reveals  that  modern  Jews 
have  intelligent  ways  of  dealing  with  out- 
moded rules,  often  through  a  Talmudic 
tool  called  midrash.  They  quote  Lev.  18:5: 
"You  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes  and 
ordinances,  by  doing  these  a  man  shall 
live."  Midrash,  says  Goldman,  takes  the 
words  "shall  live"  and  avers  that  one 
should  "live  by  the  rules  and  not  die  by 
them."  Thus,  Jews  can  break  the  Sabbath 
("or  almost  any  other  law")  to  keep  a  per- 
son alive. 

They  can  also  invent  "the 
strangest. ..most  inconsistent  ways"  of 
keeping  Sabbath.  A  stockbroker  uses  the 
telephone  to  make  outgoing  calls  on  the 


Sabbath,  but  he  never  takes  mcominjal 
one  day  a  week,  he  wants  to  set  tbtel 
phone  agenda.  A  college  professor  wih 
a  mother  in  a  nursing  home  will  aw 
the  phone  (it  might  be  mother)  h  i 
doesn't  call  out.  An  Orthodox  colle^st 
dent  who  sleeps  with  his  girlfriend  c  Fi 
day  nights  tears  open  his  condom  paw 
early  in  the  day  so  he  doesn't  viokl 
Sabbath  by  tearing  unnecessarily^ 
Goldman  reports  on  an  Orthodox  cle 
friend  who  followed  the  Grateful  'e 
around  the  country  some  years  agcgf 
ting  high  on  pot.  But  he  couldn't  di 
himself  to  smoke  marijuana  on  Satds 
So  he  baked  hash  brownies  on  Fridrai 
ate  them  the  next  day  for  a  special  Sza 
high. 

Goldman's  updated  Judaism  m 
him  to  put  a  new  spin  on  ancient  m 
translating  them  into  action  as  he  bw 
he  must: 

•  We  pray  so  that  we  can  hear  <ae 
pray.  Prayer  opens  our  hearts  to  the  ae 
of  others. 

•  We  eat  kosher  foods  so  that  \  a 
sensitive  to  animals  and  all  of  God'cr 
ation. 

•  We  observe  the  holidays  so  trflj 
remember  God's  historic  kindness  i  ti 
Jewish  people. 

•  We  observe  the  Sabbath  as  a  <■ 
rest  as  a  way  of  recognizing  that  at 
must  rest  too. 

Goldman  believes  "there  is  ni 
way  to  interpret  Judaism.  There  is  nfli 
way  to  live  the  Jewish  life.  There  is  tn 
dition  that  came  before  us,  but  the  ai 
also  many  versions  that  lie  ahead.  ia 
are  an  infinite  number  of  variation 
the  theme  of  being  Jewish.  I  have  tr'il 
lay  out  the  foundations,  and,  from  fit 
each  of  us  can  create  our  own  Jris 
future." 

And  what  are  these  foundatn; 
Goldman  says  Judaism's  ration  .1 
"being  connected — to  histon  ' 
humankind,  and  to  the  world  arounas 
But  I  can  only  gasp  and  say  that,  whyi* 
is  what  being  Catholic  means  to  me  rn 
I  suspect,  what  being  a  Muslim,  Hin" 
a  Buddhist  means  to  Muslims,  Hit 
and  Buddhists).  All  religions  help  us  al 
connections.  So,  in  a  way,  almost  t:n 
one  (except  perhaps  devout  secuksts 
can  find  value  in  Goldman's  work, 
is  really  a  treatise  on  love,  freedonJD' 
being  human.  Robert  Blair 
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!  cation 

IR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
!  urrent  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
|  y  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
,  ependent  study.  Accredited.  Concentra- 
j  n  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
y.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
i  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San 
o,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit 
;b  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

images 

LIC  FRANCE,  MAY  14-29,  2001.  Exped- 
ite beauty  and  tradition  of  Catholic 
in  a  first-class  setting  with  a  community 
avers.  Paris,  Rouen,  Lisieux,  Chartres, 
s,  Lyons,  Avignon,  Carcassone,  Lourdes. 
vlass  with  spiritual  director,  Rev.  Emile 
,  and  music  director.  British  Air,  four- 
:ommodations,  including  Hotel  Inter- 
ntal  in  Paris,  Hotel  de  la  Cite  inside  the 
f  Carcassone.  $4,1%  from  Boston  ppd. 
tailed  brochure,  call:  Latitudes  Travel 
55-8553,  or  e-mail:  Fr.  Boutin  at  Bou- 
'3aol.com. 
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ITY  COORDINATOR—  Catholic  Network 
nteer  Service,  a  resource  center  of  mem- 
igrams  that  place  full-time  volunteers 
ide,  seeks  a  Diversity  Coordinator  for  a 
ation  to  help  launch  a  diversity  initiative 
1  include  recruiting  and  retaining  volun- 
>m  diverse  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds, 
•ments:  A  college  degree,  the  ability  to 
:  and  establish  relationships  with  partner- 
anizations,  and  to  enthusiastically  com- 
e  the  importance  of  faith-based  volun- 
vice  to  organizations  and  prospective 
;rs  representing  diversity.  A  passion  for 
nonstrated  commitment  to  faith-based 
:r  service  necessary.  Previous  experience 
!-time  volunteer  preferable.  MS  Office 
quired.  Second  language  skills  preferred. 
Abilities:  Responsible  for  the  overall  pro- 
of volunteer  service  among  diverse  racial 
nic  groups  through  the  establishment 
ering  of  relationships  with  appropriate 
,  regional,  and  community  Catholic  and 
>rganizations,  colleges,  and  other  partner 
Extensive  travel  to  colleges  and  confer- 
xessary.  Work  with  member  programs 
porate  diversity  recruitment  and  reten- 
ategies  into  their  own  efforts  and  to 
support  structures  for  volunteers  of 
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diverse  backgrounds.  Help  ensure  that  promo- 
tional materials  communicate  a  commitment  to 
diversity.  Salary:  Low  30's  with  excellent  bene- 
fits. Location:  Washington,  DC.  Send  resume 
by  March  1 5  to:  Diversity  Coordinator  Search 
Committee,  CNVS,  1410  Q  Street,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20009-3808.  Fax:  202-332- 
J.611.  E-mail:  volunteer@cnvs.org;  Web  site: 
www.cnvs.org.  People  of  diverse  backgrounds 
are  encouraged  to  apply. 

PARISH  SOCIAL  JUSTICE  ORGANIZER.  The 

Office  tor  Social  Justice  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis  seeks  qualified  indi- 
vidual tor  the  position  of  Parish  Social  Justice 
Organizer.  Part  of  a  nine-person  staff,  this  indi- 
vidual will  recruit  individuals  and  parishes  into 
the  archdiocesan  social  justice  network  and  train 
and  organize  leaders  to  take  action  in  the  public 
arena.  Requirements  include  experience  in 
parish  social  action  work  or  community  organiz- 
ing, excellent  writing  and  public  speaking  skills 
and  knowledge  ot  Catholic  social  teaching.  For 
job  description,  call:  (651)  291-4477.  Send 
resume  by  March  1  to:  Office  for  Social  Justice, 
328  W.  Kellogg  Blvd.,  Saint  Paul,  MN  55102, 
Attn:  Matt  Gladue. 
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Metaphor  or  Myth 

One  important  conclusion  in  "Creation- 
ism  and  the  Catechism,"  by  Joan  Acker, 
H.M.  (12/16)— that  God  creates  suffer- 
ing and  deadi  (evil?) — is  empirical  tunnel 
vision.  We  need  to  look  outside  the  tun- 
nel to  "see"  metaphysical  reality. 

Focusing  our  vision  of  sin  on 
chronological  events  turns  sin  into  a 
material  action  rather  than  the  relation- 
ship that  it  is.  The  discovery  of  deadi  in 
the  universe  chronologically  prior  to  the 
existence  of  humanity  is  not  the 
intractable  problem  that  Sister  Acker's 
writing  suggests.  The  real  problem  is  the 
attempt  to  judge  the  relationships  of 
human  spirits,  such  as  sin  and  innocence, 
within  the  restrictions  diat  empiricism 
imposes  on  human  understanding.  A 
more  appropriate  forum  would  be  a 
metaphorical  courtroom  where  we  can 
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Radical  Eye  Surgery 

Eighth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C),  February  25,  2001 

Readings:  Sir.  27:4-7;  Ps.  92;  1  Cor.  15:54-58;  Lk.  6:39-45 


"Remove  the  wooden  beam  from  your  eye  first;  then  you  will  see 
clearly"  (Lk.  6:42) 


WHETHER  DISPENSED  BY 
Ann  Landers,  Miss  Man- 
ners, a  legion  of  talk  show 
hosts,  or  reams  of  self- 
help  books,  handy  advice  on  a  host  of 
matters  is  as  American  as  apple  pie. 
Whatever  their  lofty  and  diverse  religious 
ideals,  people  live  out  of  a  store  of  folk 
wisdom:  "A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 
"You  do  what  you  gotta  do,"  "You  only 
get  as  good  as  you  give."  In  biblical  terms 
this  represents  a  "wisdom"  tradition, 
which  appears  in  Sirach  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  Luke's  Sermon  on  the  Plain. 
Wisdom  sayings  crystallize  experience 
and  apply  it  to  daily  life,  an  instance  of  the 
"concrete  universal,"  in  which  memorable 
and  concrete  language  expresses  tested 


truth:  "When  a  sieve  is 
shaken,  the  husks  appear;  so 
do  one's  faults  when  one 
speaks"  (Sirach);  "A  good  tree  does  not 
bear  rotten  fruit,  nor  does  a  rotten  tree 
bear  good  fruit"  (Jesus). 

The  Gospel  sayings  portray  a  human 
Jesus  deeply  immersed  in  the  culture  of  his 
time  and  drawing  on  the  folk  wisdom  of 
that  culture,  but  turning  it  into  a  demand- 
ing challenge.  Two  distinct  ways  of  view- 
ing the  world  emerge.  Some  people  are 
spiritually  blind,  produce  evil  fruit,  act 
hypocritically,  lack  integrity  (hear  without 
acting)  and  build  their  lives  on  shaky  foun- 
dations. Others,  like  their  teacher,  are  self- 
critical,  bear  good  fruit  and  act  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts. 


In  our  hypercritical  age,  thefc 
about  the  splinter  and  the  beam  ai 
most  challenging.  Psychologists  sii 
often  those  things  we  most  dislike  p 
ers  tend  to  be  our  own  less  desirablj 
acteristics.  Jesus  says  that  we  shoul 
inward  before  blaming  others  fop 
lems.  We  should  be  more  conl 
about  the  goodness  of  our  ownB 
than  the  thorns  and  brambles  aroufe 
once  heard  a  story  of  a  visit  by  aw 
associate  pastor  to  his  bishop  to  cctt 
about  his  "tyrannical"  pastor.  Thel 
listened  sympathetically,  frequent! 
ing  on  a  pad  and  asking  the  pus 
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examine  a  broader  range  of  evidence  with- 
out being  hampered  by  the  prejudice  that 
intangible  equals  unreal. 

For  example,  there  is  the  common 
human  perception,  which  cuts  across  cul- 
tures centuries  before  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, that  two  forces  are  at  work  in  the 
universe:  a  good,  creative  one,  and  a  bad, 
destructive  one,  which  leads  humans  into 
evil.  Complementary  to  that  is  the  com- 
mon human  experience  of  being  bom  into 
die  relative  paradise  of  innocence,  then  in 
two  or  three  years  beginning  to  succumb 
to  the  apple  of  rebellion,  and  in  a  few  more 
years  beginning  to  recognize  our  naked- 
ness. After  diat  we  spend  a  good  portion  of 
our  lives  attempting  to  convince  ourselves 
and  others,  especially  the  One  "out  there," 
that  "the  devil  made  me  do  it." 

Are  diese  perceptions  and  experiences 
myth,  or  are  we  seeing  reality  "dirough  a 
glass,  darkly"?  Wisps  of  perfume,  or  sim- 
ply nostalgia?  I  think  we  make  more  com- 


plete use  of  our  human  powers  when  we 
recognize  that  these  perceptions  and  expe- 
riences have  probative  value  and  make  a 
good  circumstantial  case.  We  should  look 
at  fallen  angels  and  Adam  and  Eve  as 
metaphors  for  reality,  not  myths.  Theolo- 
gians would  do  us  all  a  service  by  working 
to  dispel  the  notion  that  God  creates  suf- 
fering and  death,  an  idea  that  itself  fits 
more  neatly  into  the  category  of  myth. 

James  Crafton 
Dayton,  Ohio 

Wisdom  Lost 

"A  Pro-Life  Strategy  of  Persuasion"  by 
Msgr.  HarryJ.  Byrne  (1/22)  seems  so 
very  accurate  both  in  its  analysis  and  the 
changes  in  approach  it  recommends. 
Many  thanks  to  Msgr.  Byrne  for  laying  it 
out  so  courageously  and  well. 

Recent  U.S.  campaigns  do  indicate 
that  Catholic  wisdom  is  being  lost  to  the 
general  public  because  of  our  approach 


and  our  failure  to  address  the  very  up 
tant  issue  of  the  empowerment  of  I 
women — and  not  holding  men  acc<M 
able  for  their  key  impregnating  rolaj 
current  Catholic  approach  is  all  thai 
to  take  when  women,  who  still  beailM 
of  die  ethical  judgment  and  responB 
for  pregnancy,  are  kept  out  of  formlft 
Catholic  ethical  deliberation  on  theli 
matter.  Where  indeed  are  the  menji 
their  responsibilities  in  pregnancies  I 
Mary  Schmuckli 
Brookx 

Concern  Among  Many 

Regarding  "A  Pro-Life  Strategy  oiji 
suasion"  (1/22),  it  seems  to  me  thaw 
in  the  United  States,  Catholic  or  n, 
have  many  issues  of  concern,  not  jufl 
issue  of  abortion,  which  seems  uppl^l 
in  the  utterances  of  clergy  and  som|i 
Catholic  groups.  The  pro-life  movlj 
seems  to  be  concerned  exclusively  iflfl 
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;ertain  things.  The  priest  felt  that 
diop  was  surely  composing  a 
£  letter  to  the  pastor,  only  to  be 
;d  when  he  gave  him  the  letter, 
at  the  end  of  the  meeting  and  said, 
Father,  when  I  make  you  pastor, 
s  letter  and  read  it  carefully."  As 
)proaches,  perhaps  it  is  a  time  to 
le  beams  and  also  to  take  a  look  at 
dness  in  our  hearts. 


int 


ready 


dnesday,  February  2001 

I  ;s:  Jl.  2:12-18;  Ps.  51;  2  Cor.  5:20- 
<  6:1-6,16-18 

i  heart  create  for  me,  O  God  (Ps. 


SH  WEDNESDAY  has  become  a 
virtual  sacrament  of  Catholic 
identity  as  people  throng 
churches  to  "get  ashes,"  which, 


paradoxically,  is  just  what  the  Gospel 
counsels  against — external  signs  of  devo- 
tion. It  also  begins  not  simply  the  40  days 
preceding  Easter  but  the  whole  paschal 
cycle,  which  continues  past  Easter  seven 
weeks  until  Pentecost.  There  is  one  mys- 
tery of  the  death  of  Jesus,  his  resurrection 
and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  time  when 
the  church  celebrates  with  joy  the  journey 
of  new  Christians  to 
the  baptismal  font 
and  the  return  of 
those  whose  life  pil- 
grimages have  led  to 
strange  detours  and 
byways. 

Today's  Gospel, 
like  last  Sunday's, 
stresses  the  need  for 
interior  renewal  and 
integrity  of  prayer 
and  action.  The  tra- 
ditional practices  of  prayer,  fasting  and 
almsgiving  are  not  criticized,  but  only 
parading  them  as  signs  of  religious  devo- 
tion. Lent  is  a  time  for  interior  renewal, 
but  this  should  be  incarnate  in  practice; 
this  is  the  message  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  church. 

In  the  biblical  and  ecclesial  tradition, 


praying  with  scripture 

•  As  Lent  approaches,  reflect  prayerfully  on 
those  "wooden  beams"  in  your  eyes  that  dis- 
tort vision. 

•  Pray  about  ways  that  families  and  commu- 
nities can  better  incorporate  the  Lenten  jour- 
ney into  daily  life. 

•  Ask  God  to  create  a  new  heart  in  our  lives 
and  societies,  that  we  may  turn  away  from 
the  ashes  of  destruction  to  the  light  of  Christ. 


repentance  should  be  social  as  well  as 
individual  (in  Jonah  not  only  all  the 
Ninevites  but  even  their  cattle  are  cov- 
ered with  sackcloth  and  ashes).  This  Lent, 
as  we  receive  ashes,  we  might  pray  over 
the  horrible  symbolism  that  ashes  have 
carried  in  our  century.  The  Holocaust 
will  always  imprint  ashes  in  our  memories 
and  not  simply  on  our  foreheads.  Ashes 
were  all  that 
remained  of 
burned-out 
African-American 
churches.  Ashes  are 
a  vivid  reminder  of 
the  evils  of  racism 
and  hatred  of  "the 
other,"  which  seem 
endemic  to  our  cul- 
ture. During  the 
jubilee  year,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  called 
for  and  enacted  rituals  of  repentance  for 
our  complicity,  intended  or  unintended, 
in  the  "culture  of  death."  Lent  also  tells  us 
that  confession  of  sin  and  returning  to  a 
merciful  God  can  change  individuals  and 
societies.  Should  we  not  give  God  a 
chance?  This  is  what  Lent  is  about. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


i  om.  There  is  in  society,  however, 

ii  rn  among  many  citizens  about  the 
i  g  incidence  of  the  death  penalty 

tj  out  in  the  United  States.  Rarely 
I  e  encounter  the  kind  of  rhetoric 
t  the  death  penalty  that  one  reads 
I  rs  from  pro-lifers  against  abor- 
I  lere  is  a  church  stand  against  the 
I  enalty,  but  the  issue  is  muted.  The 
|  if  pro-life  is  inclusive  of  all  human 
I  the  stand  against  the  death  penal- 
I  too  often  a  neglected  issue. 

Mildred  Thompson,  O.P. 

Mobile,  Ala. 

f  ietoric 

Bj  Volfensohn,  president  of  The 
B  Bank  Group,  in  his  article  "A  Call 
I  >al  Action"  (1/8)  says  that  we  must 
N  eyond  rhetoric  in  order  to  treat 
I  /e  problem  of  world  poverty,  the 
|  )f  which  he  so  accurately 
H  ;s.  Yet  his  article  is  precisely  that, 


rhetoric. 

It  is  quite  annoying  continuously  to 
hear  talk  from  certain  international  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  World  Bank  about 
the  "poor,"  the  "poorest  of  the  poor"  and 
the  need  for  their  participation  in  resolv- 
ing the  problem.  Wolfensohn  righdy 
acknowledges  that  globalization  is  a  part 
of  world  reality,  but  he  gives  no  critique 
of  the  neoliberal  economic  policies  that 
actually  dominate  die  process  and  that  are 
completely  lacking  in  any  consideration 
of  social  consciousness  and  responsibility. 
Rather  than  speaking  of  debt  cancellation 
and  justice,  he  is  concerned  about  the 
importance  of  making  the  debts  of  the 
poorest  nations  sustainable,  that  is,  sub- 
jecting them  to  unending  debt  service 
payments  and  to  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  global  economic  powers.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  methodology  provided 
that  would  enable  the  participation  of 


grass-roots  people,  who  are  truly  the  ones 
who  suffer  the  effects  of  the  tremendous 
debt  burdens.  Participative  opportunities 
are  simply  not  made  available  to  them. 
Let  it  be  mentioned  that  N.G.O.'s  are  by 
no  means  the  solution,  although  they  can 
be  helpful.  Over  die  last  decade  or  so 
most  of  them  have  been  involved  almost 
exclusively  in  micro-loans,  but  not  in 
human  integral  development  programs. 

Although  the  article  is  valuable  for 
describing  the  tragic  reality  of  grave 
world  poverty,  its  call  for  people  of  good 
will  to  unite  in  order  to  change  this  situa- 
tion is  hollow.  To  be  able  to  "harness  the 
benefits  of  globalization  to  deliver  pros- 
perity to  the  many,"  as  Wolfensohn 
desires,  will  require  a  serious  change  in 
the  rules  of  the  game.  An  energetic  com- 
mitment to  justice  is  necessary,  not  sim- 
ply good-will  charitable  acts. 

Jack  Moynihan,  M.M. 
Chicago,  III. 
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Would  you  like  to  get  more  out  of 
Mass?  This  book  is  aimed  at  those  who 
go  to  Mass  every  Sunday  with  no 
special  role,  except  as  a  member  of  the 
congregation.  Offering  a  view  from  the 
pew.  Father  Weber  describes  the  mean- 
ing, or  various  takes  on  the  meaning,  of 
what  actually  occurs  at  Mass,  taking  the  reader  through  the 
Mass  step  by  step,  from  Entrance  Song  to  Concluding  Rite. 
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This  treatment  of  the  "neglected  middle 
child"  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  is  for 
people  who  reflect  while  commuting  to 
work,  for  those  who  pray  while  the 
baby  is  sleeping,  for  those  who  belong 
to  parish  discussion  groups  and  the  Rite  of  Christian  Initiation 
of  Adults,  for  those  preparing  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation  and  for  those  who  celebrate  the  divine  generosity 
of  the  Gift-giving  Spirit.  Small  groups  or  individuals  will  find 
valuable  the  prayers  and  reflection  questions  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter.  B4093  $5.95 
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Linus  Mundy 


Your  directors  are  the  mothers  and 
fathers  of  the  desert,  whose  wisdom  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages. 
Jesus  tells  us  that  to  find  our  lives  we 
must  lose  them:  the  Desert  Mystics  took 
up  this  exhortation  and  lived  it  out  radi- 
cally. What  desert  mystics  like  Antony  the  Great.  Abba  Moses 
and  Evagrius  can  teach  us,  if  we  are  ready,  is  to  confront  our 
God  on  a  most  intimate  level — by  confronting  ourselves  fiercely 
and  fully.  B3712  $8.95 
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Richard  Rohr  is  a  modern  prophet 
calling  us  to  change  our  ways.  He 
paints  a  bleak  picture  of  the  prevailing 
thought,  culture  and  attitudes  of  the 
present-day  West — including  our  cultural  biases,  our  embrace  i 
victimhood,  our  often  fearful  attitudes  toward  one  another  and 
toward  the  Church  and  religion  in  general.  Rohr  offers  hope  in 
introducing  the  Franciscan  path  of  transformation,  the  "new  w£ 
of  being  that  would  change  the  face  of  history."  Rohr  describes 
how  following  Saint  Francis'  way  to  forgiveness  and  love,  and 
"owning  the  darkness."  can  bring  us  out  of  the  postmodern  pit 
in  which  we  find  ourselves.  B4409  $16.95 
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the  radio  and  recorded  music,  and  reading  magazines  and  news 
papers.  How  can  you  compete  with  a  media  that  constantly  sati 
rates  our  world  with  non-Christian  views  and  ideals'? 

In  Screen  Saved,  Dan  Andriacco  defines  the  dangers  of  media 
and  provides  the  tools  to  make  it  a  powerful  ally.  Learn  how  T1 
advertising,  print  and  the  Internet  create  and  define  our  culture 
by  embarking  on  a  media  "fast."  Understand  which  media  can 
be  effective  in  ministry  and  which  should  be  left  out — and  why 
Transform  your  ministry  by  becoming  a  medium  through  whicl 
Christ  reaches  other  people.  B4182  $9.95 
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A  Jesuit  wi 
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N  MID-NOVEMBKR,  I  took  the 

bus  down  to  Washington  to  sit 
in  on  the  fall  meeting  of  the  U.S. 
bishops — partly  because  they 
were  to  vote  on  their  pastoral  state- 
ment regarding  the  need  to  re-vamp 
our  draconian  criminal  justice  system, 
an  issue  I  follow  for  America.  The 
meeting  spanned  four  days,  and  on  a 
day  given  over  to  business  procedures, 
I  took  the  occasion  to  visit  my  old 
parish,  St.  Aloysius.  My  first  stop  there 
was  the  Father  McKenna  Center,  a 
drop-in  center  for  poor  people.  Not  a 
few  of  those  who  seek  its  assistance  are 
former  offenders,  so  the  bishops'  state- 
ment had  a  special  timeliness. 

The  center  is  named  after  Horace 
McKenna,  a  remarkable  Jesuit  who  was 
still  on  the  parish  staff  when  I  first 
went  to  St.  Aloysius  as  an  associate  pas- 
tor 20  years  ago.  In  his  80's  by  then, 
Horace  was  nearly  blind;  but  he  was  as 
intent  as  ever  on  helping  people  in 
need.  He  had  already  been  at  the 
parish  many  years,  and  his  generosity 
by  my  time  had  taken  on  an  almost 
mythic  quality.  He  staved  off  numer- 
ous evictions,  and  was  even  known  to 
have  given  away  furniture  from  the 
parish  parlor  to  needy  families — a 
move  that  evoked  a  rebuke  from  the 
rector  of  the  Jesuit  community;  but  it 
was  a  rebuke  tempered  by  the  rector's 
awareness  that  he  might  be  dealing 
with  a  saint. 

Though  as  a  priest  Horace  was 
sought  out  by  rich  and  poor  as  a  con- 
lessor — he  called  his  confessional  the 
"peace  box" — his  main  work  at  the 
parish  revolved  around  the  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  Conference,  which  he  man- 
aged from  a  single  room  in  the  lower 
church.  There  he  dispensed  everything 
from  clothes  and  sandwiches  to  carfare 
and  job  counseling.  Aware  of  the  need 
for  a  broader  approach,  he  helped  co- 
found  SOME — So  Others  May  Eat — a 
large  combination  soup  kitchen  and 
multi-service  operation  based  a  mile  or 
so  away  that  continues  to  thrive.  But  as 
his  strength  and  eyesight  waned, 
Horace  stayed  mostly  in  that  single 
lower-church  room,  near  the  men  and 
women  in  whom  he  perceived  the  face 
of  Christ. 


After  his  death,  the  Maryland 
Province  of  the  Jesuits  wanted  to 
ensure  the  continuation  of  his  work, 
and  therefore  provided  funds  to 
enlarge  Horace's  small  room  into  five 
by  re-configuring  the  space  of  the 
lower  church.  The  area  beneath  the 
enormous  front  porch,  moreover, 
became  a  shelter  for  homeless  men. 
Since  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was 
reserved  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
church,  parishioners  began  to  say  that 
St.  Aloysius  held,  in  fact,  two  Blessed 
Sacraments:  the  one  in  the  tabernacle 
and  the  other  in  the  homeless  men  in 
the  shelter.  Horace  would  have  seen 
that  as  sound  theology. 

Over  the  years,  a  number  of 
extraordinary  people  have  joined  the 
McKenna  Center  staff.  Among  them 
is  Shabaka.  Shabaka  spent  almost  15 
years  on  Florida's  death  row  and 
came  so  close  to  execution  that  he 
had  already  been  measured  for  his 
burial  suit.  Through  the  hard  work  of 
his  appeals  lawyer,  his  conviction  was 
overturned.  His  case  was  thus  a  pre- 
cursor of  the  recent  overturning  of 
dozens  of  death  penalty  convictions 
of  people  who  were  subsequently 
proven  innocent.  No  wonder  the 
bishops  felt  compelled  to  speak  out 
against  our  present  system  of  criminal 
justice!  For  several  years,  Shabaka  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  McKenna  Cen- 
ter's food  service  program.  Another 
staff  member  is  Dollene,  who  has 
been  there  since  1991.  Having  freed 
herself  from  a  drug  habit,  she  is  the 
family  services  coordinator.  She  is 
also  a  part-time  student  at  The 
Catholic  University  and  expects  to 
have  her  bachelor's  degree  in  social 
work  within  a  year. 

Both  Dollene  and  Shabaka  reflect 
what  Horace  called  slow  miracles. 
Our  Lord,  he  used  to  say,  could  do 
his  miracles  in  an  instant;  but  the  rest 
of  us  must  work  at  them  slowly.  Dol- 
lene and  Shabaka  represent  only  two 
of  the  miracles  that  have  taken  place 
at  the  McKenna  Center.  Others  are 
in  the  making — doubtless  helped 
along  by  Horace  himself  from  his 
place  in  heaven. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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ROM  the  beginning,"  said  Pope  John  Paul 

HII  at  his  weekly  general  audience  on  Jan.  17, 
"God  intended  man  to  be  the  steward  of  cre- 
ation and  to  live  in  harmony  with  his  Cre- 
te,      ator,  his  fellow  human  beings  and  the  created 
....  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  'ecological  conver- 
directed  to  safeguarding  not  only  the  natural  envi- 
int  but  also  the  human  quality  of  life."  Over  the  past 
;  one  group  of  American  bishops  after  another  has 
d  the  pope  in  urging  Catholics  to  awaken  to  the 
dimension  of  the  ecological  crisis, 
le  latest  report  of  the  United  Nations  Intergovern- 
1  Panel  on  Climate  Change,  released  last  month  at  a 
lg  in  Shanghai,  contained  very  bad  news.  The  panel's 
us  report,  issued  five  years  ago,  had  cautiously  con- 
I  that  human  activity  was  "a  discernible  influence"  in 
warming,  and  had  predicted  a  further  spike  in  tern- 
res  of  3  to  6  degrees  Fahrenheit  sometime  in  this 
y.  This  year's  I.P.C.C.  update  does  not  equivocate: 
i  first  time  human  activity  is  categorically  named  the 
jr  one  factor  in  the  heating-up  of  the  planet  over  the 
years.  The  projections  are  dire:  Earth's  average  tern- 
re  may  well  increase  between  2.7  and  10.5  degrees 
lheit  by  the  end  of  this  century — with  disastrous 
juences. 

tese  findings  lend  urgency  to  the  ongoing  negotia- 
>ver  how  to  implement  the  1997  Kyoto  Protocol, 
calls  upon  three  dozen  industrialized  nations  to  cut 
ombined  emissions  of  heat-trapping  greenhouse 

0  roughly  5  percent  below  1990  levels.  From  the 

,  the  sticking  point  has  been  how  to  go  about  achiev- 
s  goal.  Poor  countries  have  sought  billions  of  dollars 
)  them  adapt  to  climate  change,  while  rich  nations 
imed  to  blunt  the  economic  impact  of  the  treaty  by 
*  the  least  costly  way  to  reduce  their  emissions.  The 

1  States,  which  produces  one  quarter  of  the  world's 
uel  emissions,  has  resisted  making  the  kind  of  steep 
ions  Kyoto  demands;  instead,  emissions  have  actually 
and  are  expected  to  rise  by  35  percent  by  2010. 

ie  Clinton  administration  wanted  an  easy  way  out. 
fovember's  negotiations  in  The  Hague  broke  down 
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over  how  much  credit  big  forested  countries  like  the  Unit- 
ed States  should  get  for  photosynthesis — that  is,  for  all  the 
carbon  dioxide  that  is  removed  from  the  atmosphere  and 
stored  for  hundreds  of  years  in  soil  and  trees,  particularly 
old  growth  forests.  The  Clinton  administration  had  calcu- 
lated that  our  vast  forests,  by  absorbing  300  million  tons  of 
carbon  a  year,  could  help  us  get  halfway  to  the  pledged  tar- 
get under  the  Kyoto  treaty.  Rather  than  clamp  down  on 
smokestacks  and  tailpipes  in  our  own  back  yard,  the  United 
States  also  prefers  to  pay  for  forest  protection  and  "clean" 
technology  in  other  countries,  where  costs  are  lower.  Most 
of  Europe,  which  has  endured  high  fuel  prices  in  part  to 
meet  tough  emissions  standards,  finds  U.S.  tactics  a  devi- 
ous way  of  getting  a  free  ride. 

Where  will  the  Bush  administration  come  down  in 
these  negotiations?  Already  Secretary  of  State  Colin  L. 
Powell  has  asked  for  a  delay  in  the  summit  meeting 
planned  for  May  in  Bonn,  Germany,  in  order  to  give  his 
chief  global  wanning  negotiator  time  "to  read  himself  in" 
on  the  complex  issues.  "I'm  not  going  to  let  the  U.S.  carry 
the  burden  for  cleaning  up  the  world's  air,  like  the  Kyoto 
treaty  would  have  done,"  said  President  Bush  during  the 
recent  campaign.  Of  course  no  one  is  asking  that,  only  that 
we  carry  our  fair  share.  Although  he  opposes  sharp  cuts  in 
the  burning  of  fossil  fuels  and  trusts  free  market  mecha- 
nisms to  cope  with  the  problem,  even  Mr.  Bush  conceded 
during  the  campaign  that  global  warming  is  scientifically 
established,  and  something  must  be  done  about  it.  The 
question,  if  we  don't  want  the  whole  world  to  look  like  sun- 
baked West  Texas,  is  what? 

the  beginning  of  an  answer  came  last  November,  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  stalled  Hague  talks,  when  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  issued  a  study  headed  by  Dr.  Mari- 
lyn Brown  of  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory.  The 
study  argued  t li.it  we  could  go  a  long  way  toward  cutting 
carbon  dioxide  emissions,  the  dominant  greenhouse  gas,  by 
making  some  fairly  simple,  inexpensive  changes  in  energy 
policy:  1 )  raise  the  standards  for  energy  and  fuel  efficiency; 
2)  increase  spending  on  government  and  private  research 
into  renewable  energy  sources  like  hydrogen  fuels  and 
solar,  wind  and  geothermal  power;  and  3)  adopt  a  national 
trading  scheme  for  carbon  dioxide  cuts  that  gives  industry  a 
financial  incentive  to  surpass  required  reductions  in  emis- 
sions. The  payoff  would  not  only  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions  but  would  also  lower  energy  bills,  lessen  depen- 
dence on  imported  oil  and  reduce  smog  and  acid  rain. 
These  modest  policy  changes  would  not  constitute  a  full- 
fledged  "ecological  conversion,"  but  they  would  be  a  start. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Two  Dioceses  Object  to  Program 
for  April  N.C.E.A.  Convention 

Citing  objections  to  programming  at  the 
upcoming  National  Catholic  Education- 
al Association  convention,  officials  of  the 
dioceses  of  Peoria,  111.,  and  Pittsburgh 
said  they  will  not  allocate  diocesan  funds 
to  pay  for  teachers  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion. The  dioceses  also  said  educators 
who  decide  to  attend  the  convention,  to 
be  held  in  Milwaukee  on  April  17-20,  on 
their  own  will  not  receive  the  continu- 
ing-education  credit  usually  available  to 
them  for  participating.  Msgr.  Steven 
Rohlfs,  Peoria's  vicar  general  and  chan- 
cellor, told  The  Catholic  Post,  Peoria's 
diocesan  newspaper,  that  Bishop  John  J. 
Myers  objected  to  the  scheduling  of  Joan 
Chittister,  O.S.B.,  as  a  keynote  speaker. 
Sister  Chittister  is  a  well-known  spiritual 
writer  and  lecturer.  Many  of  her  talks 
and  published  works  are  critical  of 
church  teaching  on  the  ordination  of 
women,  homosexuality  and  other 
issues,  and  Monsignor  Rohlfs  described 
her  as  a  "dissenter"  from  church 
authority. 

Catholic  School  Students 
More  Hopeful  About  Future 

Catholic  school  students  have  significandy 
higher  hopes  for  their  future  than  do  their 
public  school  counterparts,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  a  University  of 
Kansas  professor,  Diane  McDermott.  In 
the  survey  of  1,200  schoolchildren  in 
northeast  Kansas,  the  Catholic  schoolchil- 
dren came  from  the  same  lower  socioeco- 
nomic background  as  other  children  sur- 
veyed. 

The  professor  was  testing  her  hypoth- 
esis that  minority  children  had  less 
hope  for  the  future  than  other 
schoolchildren.  As  an  afterthought, 
McDermott  decided  to  test  whether  a 
statistical  difference  existed  between 
public  and  Catholic  students.  "I  didn't 
expect  there  would  be  any  difference," 
said  McDermott,  a  professor  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  for  29  years.  "But 


lo  and  behold,  there  was  a  difference — 
with  Catholic  school  kids  coming  out 
significantly  higher  in  hope.  To  us,  it 
was  pretty  amazing."  These  high  hopes, 
the  associate  professor  of  counseling 
psychology  discovered,  usually  translated 
into  higher  grades. 


Major  Funders  of  Catholics  for  a 
Free  Choice  Not  Catholic 

No  foundations  that  have  Catholic  philan- 
thropy as  a  focus  appear  in  public  records 
among  the  major  funders  of  Catholics  for  a 
Free  Choice,  according  to  a  Catholic  foun- 
dation specialist.  C.F.F.C.  describes  itself 
as  an  independent  nonprofit  Catholic 
organization  "working  in  the  Catholic 
social  justice  tradition."  It  is  most  noted  for 
efforts  to  promote  wide  access  to  abortion, 
contraception  and  voluntary  sterilization 
and  to  support  dissent  from  official  church 
teachings  in  those  areas.  Francis  ).  Buder, 
president  of  Foundations  and  Donors 
Interested  in  Catholic  Activities,  wrote 
about  C.F.F.C. 's  reliance  on  secular  foun- 
dations in  the  January- February  issue  of 
Philanthropy,  the  bimonthly  magazine  of 
the  Philanthropy  Roundtable.  He  said  a 
review  of  recent  C.F.F.C.  grants  recorded 
in  the  Foundation  Center's  grant  index 
"shows  an  organization  without  a  single 
major  supporter  whose  program  focus  is 
Catholic  philanthropy." 

Colombian  Bishop  Welcomes 
Agreement  on  Peace  Talks 

The  president  of  the  Colombian  bishops' 
conference  expressed  "unconditional  and 
enthusiastic  support"  for  the  agreement 
made  by  Colombia's  president  and  the 
leader  of  the  Marxist  Revolutionary  Armed 
Forces  of  Colombia  to  renew  peace  talks. 
Archbishop  Alberto  Giraldo  Jaramillo  of 
Medellin  praised  the  13 -point  agreement 
signed  by  President  Andres  Pastrana  and 
Manuel  Marulanda  in  early  February  after 
the  president  traveled  to  the  demilitarized 
zone  of  San  Vicente  del  Caguan. 
The  archbishop  hailed  the  agree- 


ment's plan  to  "make  of  San  VicdjfeA 
Caguan  a  demilitarized  zone  onlypl 
purpose  of  peace,  and  not  for  the  n 
rillas  to  recruit  new  militants."  If  te  i 
guerrilla  army  "keeps  its  word  in  tjs 
regard,  it  means  that  children  willprl 
forced  to  join  the  guerrillas,"  he  aw 
A  nearly  40-year  conflict  involvinjjw 
rillas,  death  squads  and  government  I 
security  forces  in  Colombia  has  clw 
more  than  35,000  lives  in  the  last  $  ■ 
years  alone  and  left  some  1 .2  milliii 
people  displaced. 

Vatican,  Lutheran,  Reformed 
Churches  Discuss  Indulgence 

The  abuse  of  indulgences  contribute 
the  Reformation,  and  questions  aboyii 
Catholic  practice  continued  to  raise* 
menical  concerns  during  the  Holy  » 
2000.  Representatives  of  the  PonnfiB 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Urn 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  ancfi 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churcl 
met  in  Rome  on  Feb.  9-10  to  discusii 
questions.  "The  purpose  was  to  clarrh 
torical,  theological  and  pastoral  issug  \ 
related  to  indulgences  in  order  to  cql 
a  better  understanding  of  each  othei  tr 
ditions,"  said  a  statement  from  meet^ 
participants. 

The  Catholic  Church  grants  indu 
gences  to  the  faithful  after  they  haven 
to  confession,  received  the  Eucharisij ! 
prayed  and  performed  specific  workfi 
charity  or  penance.  Msgr.  John  Rad;p, 
an  official  at  the  Council  for  Chi  isti; 
Unity  and  a  participant  in  the  meed), 
said  the  Catholic  view  is  that  "an  ind- 
gence  is  an  expression  of  God's  men! 
a  penitent  and  contrite  sinner  conve;d 
through  the  church."  The  acts  perfbl 
by  the  penitent  are  not  designed  to  en 
the  indulgence,  but  are  "gestures  whi 
outwardly  express  an  inner  repentanl 
Monsignor  Radano  said  in  an  intervi? 
after  the  meeting. 

Michael  Root,  a  professor  at  Trini 
Lutheran  Seminary  in  Columbus,  0} 
who  presented  a  paper  at  the  meeting 
written  earlier  that  "typical  LutheranT 
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iow  many  of  the  details  of  the  histo- 
ric Reformation,  but  they  know  that 
I  ^formation  began  as  a  protest  against 
:  !e  of  indulgences." 

ween  die  1 1th  and  16th  centuries,  in 
ij  an  to  indulgences  granted  after  pen- 
performed  acts  of  charity,  some 
ij  ;  offered  indulgences  to  those  who 
jj  make  financial  contributions 
ij  3  the  building  of  churches,  including 
J  ter's  in  Rome.  In  1 5 1 7  Martin 
|  r  condemned  the  practice.  The 
a  :il  of  Trent  also  condemned  the 
v  ;,  but  reaffirmed  the  right  of  the 
i  l  to  grant  indulgences.  Pope  Pius  V 
jj  :d  further  restrictions  on  the  grant- 
I  indulgences  in  1567,  including  for- 
I  ig  the  practice  of  offering  an  indul- 
I  to  those  making  financial 
i  butions  to  the  church. 
]j  )t,  writing  on  the  topic  in  Pro  Eccle- 
I  gazine,  said  official  Catholic  teach - 
21  lakes  clear  that  indulgences  relate  to 
i\  hich  have  already  been  forgiven  and 
]'  sons  who  are  duly  disposed....  As 
I  :iled  with  God,  such  persons  are  jus- 
H  already.  But  Root,  in  the  magazine 
I  ,  said  the  approach  some  Catholics 
c  i  seeking  indulgences  can  give  an 
i]  ;sion  to  outsiders  that  they  are  try- 
»j  earn  part  of  their  salvation,  which 
I  'undercut  that  trust  in  Christ's  sav- 
*j  irk  which  Catholics  and  Lutherans 
rj  s  central  to  our  justification." 

;  my  Encouraged  by  Bush's 
I  -Based  Plans 

I  itement  he  issued  on  Feb.  1 2  as 
a'  lan  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Domestic 
>1!  Committee,  Cardinal  Roger  M. 
aj  ly  of  Los  Angeles  said  the  bishops 
:1'  ne  die  administration's  attention  to 
°  tie  against  poverty  and  the  role 
I  iased  groups  have  in  fighting  it.  He 
a  ised  a  handful  of  issues  about  how 
e|  dative  will  be  implemented,  from 
oj  ring  the  dignity  of  social  service 
3  nts  to  respecting  the  religious 
=q  ty  of  the  providers, 
dinal  Mahony  said  the  bishops 
llarly  welcome  "the  clear  recogni- 
/  the  president  that  faith-based 
immunity  efforts  cannot  substitute 
t  public  policy  and  the  responsibil- 
ei  i  the  larger  society,  including  the 
ij  1  government."  The  efforts  of  the 
M  i  through  organizations  like 


CARDINAL  VISITS  RWANDAN  GENOCIDE  PRISON  French  Cardinal  Roger  Etchegaray  visits  a  prison  in 
Kigali  where  more  than  8,000  people,  most  of  them  accused  in  the  1994  Rwandan  genocide,  are 
housed  in  slum  conditions.  The  cardinal  toured  the  women's  section  on  Feb.  9  and  greeted  some  of 
the  20  children  who  live  there  with  their  mothers.  (CNS  photo  by  Marco  Longari). 


Pope's  Lenten  Message: 
Forgiveness  Is  Way  to  Peace 

Pope  John  Paul  II  asked  Christians  to 
embrace  radically  the  Gospel  command 
to  love  one's  enemy,  saying  forgiveness 
was  the  only  way  to  peace  between  peo- 
ples and  nations.  "In  our  times,  forgive- 
ness appears  more  and  more  as  a  neces- 
sary dimension  for  an  authentic  social 
renewal  and  for  the  strengthening  of 
peace  in  the  world,"  he  said  in  his  annual 
message  for  Lent.  The  1 ,600-word  mes- 
sage is  centered  on  the  scriptural  phrase, 
"Love  is  not  resentful."  The  pope  said 
Lent,  a  traditional  time  of  reconciling 
with  God,  should  prompt  believers  to  re- 
examine whether  their  lives  conform  to 
Christ's  command  to  "love  your  enemies 
[and]  do  good  to  those  who  hate  you."  He 
said,  "They  are  words  that,  if  taken  seri- 
ously, demand  a  radical  conversion." 


Meanwhile,  at  centennial  celebrations 
for  the  church  in  Rwanda,  Cardinal 
Roger  Etchegaray  urged  Catholics  to 
put  aside  ethnic  hatred  once  and  for  all 
and  create  a  "new  chapter"  of  the 
Gospel  based  on  forgiveness.  "Catholics 
of  Rwanda,  learn  to  create  from  your 
wounds  new  beginnings,  not  only  for 
yourselves  but  for  all  Africa  and 
beyond,"  the  cardinal  said  during  a  Mass 
on  Feb.  8  in  a  sports  stadium  in  Kigali, 
capital  of  the  central  African  nation. 
Hutu  extremists  murdered  at  least 
500,000  Tutsi  and  moderate  Hutu. 
Many  of  the  victims  were  slain  in 
Catholic  churches  where  they  had  taken 
refuge.  Cardinal  Etchegaray  said  his 
visit  in  1994  to  massacre  sites  left  him 
with  lasting  images  of  tragedy,  evidence 
of  genocide  that  even  today  cannot  be 
forgotten. 


Catholic  Charities,  the  Catholic  Cam- 
paign for  Human  Development,  the 
Catholic  Health  Association  and 
Catholic  schools  and  parishes  already 
serve  millions  of  people  a  year,  touching 
hearts  and  changing  lives  in  the  process, 
Cardinal  Mahony  noted. 

"But  our  efforts  cannot  replace  the 
needed  government  action  to  address  the 
more  than  40  million  Americans  without 
health  care,  the  many  children  who  go  to 
bed  hungry  and  the  millions  of  families 


who  work  every  day  but  cannot  provide  a 
decent  future  for  their  children,"  he 
wrote.  "Our  nation  still  needs  significant 
public  investments  in  health  care,  nutri- 
tion, child  care  and  housing.  Faith-based 
and  community  initiatives  are  essential, 
but  government  still  has  an  indispensable 
role  in  assuring  that  the  basic  needs  of 
the  American  people  are  met,"  he  said. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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life  in  the  OO's 


The  Family  Business 

£In  the  age  of  brand-name 
politicians,  it  would  seem,  nobody 
starts  at  the  bottom.? 


LAST  SUMMER,  after  the 
Republican  National  Con- 
vention made  history  by 
nominating  the  son  of  a  for- 
mer president  as  its  stan- 
dard-bearer, the  writer  Andrew  Sullivan 
raised  an  issue  that  only  now  is  begin- 
ning to  make  its  way  onto  op-ed  pages. 
How  was  it,  Sullivan  wondered,  that  in  a 
supposedly  meritocratic  republic,  the 
son  of  a  former  president  was  running 
for  the  same  office  his  father  so  recendy 
held?  One  would  think  this  kind  of 
behavior  was  better  suited  to  Sullivan's 
native  country,  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  even  in  that  land  we  associate  with 
aristocratic  nepotism,  Sullivan  noted,  it 
would  be  almost  unthinkable  that  a  child 
of  a  prime  minister  would  make  it  to  the 
top  of  Disraeli's  famous  greasy  pole. 

The  Bush  succession,  of  course,  has 
come  to  pass,  the  first  such  father-son 
succession  since  John  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams.  But  the  time  span 
between  the  two  Adams  presidencies  was 
a  quarter-century;  the  Adams  succession 
was  by  no  means  considered  a  restora- 
tion. The  two  presidents  named  George 
Bush,  however,  have  only  Bill  Clinton's 
name  separating  them.  This  undoubted- 
ly will  create  great  confusion  in  a  century 
or  so  when  some  poor  sixth-grader  con- 
sults the  list  of  presidents  published  in 
the  World  Almanac — how  many  sixth- 
graders  in  2100  will  think  that  George 
Bush  was  like  Grover  Cleveland,  presi- 
dent in  non-consecutive  terms? 

Sullivan  also  took  note  of  all  the 
blood  relatives  of  political  figures  pre- 
sent at  the  Republican  convention  and 
wondered  what  it  might  mean  for  the 
republic.  Now,  every  thumb-sucker  in 
the  American  punditry  class  is  wonder- 
ing the  same  thing.  For  not  only  do  we 
have  a  president's  son  as  president,  but 


in  New  York — a  state  that  still  has  some 
importance  to  the  nation  as  a  whole — 
the  son  of  a  former  governor  has  stated 
his  intention  to  run  for  his  father's  old 
job.  And  he  may  well  face  the  very  man 
who  deposed  his  father,  George  Pataki. 
Calling  Mr.  Shakespeare! 

Andrew  Cuomo,  son  of  Mario 
Cuomo  and  most  recendy  Bill  Clinton's 
Housing  Secretary,  is  but  the  best  known 
and  most  ambitious  of  several  sons  and 
daughters  of  New  York  elected  officials 
who  wish  to  turn  politics  into  a  family 
business.  That  the  younger  Cuomo  is 
married  into  the  Kennedy  clan  only  adds 
to  the  idea  that  our  political  leaders  are 
becoming  a  class  unto  themselves.  Tak- 
ing note  of  this  trend,  Gail  Collins  of 
The  New  York  Times  wondered  if  per- 
haps politics  was  becoming  an  insular 
business,  where  family  connections  mean 
more  than  talent  and  determination. 

Perhaps,  but  there's  another  and 
even  more  disturbing  explanation. 
Because  fund-raising  has  become  the 
mother's  milk  of  American  politics  and 
because  politics  has  become  just  another 
part  of  the  celebrity  culture,  having  a  rec- 
ognizable name  instantly  separates  you 
from  your  competitors.  It  is  a  variation 
on  the  marketing  mantra  known  as 
"branding."  Political  contributors  will 
more  readily  respond  to  a  "brand"  they 
recognize — a  Bush,  a  Cuomo,  a 
Kennedy — in  the  same  way  that  a  con- 
sumer is  more  likely  to  reach  for  Kel- 
logg's  corn  flakes  over,  say,  Unknown 
Mills  corn  flakes  (even  though  Unknown 
Mills  is  probably  cheaper  and  tastes  just 
as  good). 

So,  whether  the  office  you  seek  is 
dogcatcher  or  president  of  these  United 
States,  you  become  an  instant  contender, 
perhaps  even  a  front-runner,  if  you  are  a 
name  brand.  It  almost  doesn't  matter  why 


people  recognize  you — remembe  air 
all,  that  the  first  President  Bush  v's  n 
simply  defeated  in  1992,  but  humtate 
Eight  years  ago,  the  Bush  brandiar 
rivaled  that  of  Edsel  in  consumeror 
dence.  Yet  George  W.  Bush  mamkd 
capitalize  on  his  name  recognitsi 
build  a  record-setting  campaign  wachc 
and  then  win  (or,  depending  on  yoijw; 
of  the  proceedings  in  Florida,  almov 
the  presidency,  despite  being  a  pfl 
novice  and  relative  "unknown." 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  nil 
lie?  It  is  not  hard  to  conclude  that ; 
on  the  verge  of  governance  by  celp 
Some,  in  fact,  would  argue  that  t|.ii 
began  with  the  election  of  a  screenctn 
Ronald  Reagan,  as  president.  Buic 
gan  at  least  was  involved  in  uniorwi 
tics,  served  two  terms  as  governqai 
ran  for  president  twice  before  hail 
winning  the  prize.  George  W.tas 
famously  led  a  carefree  life  until  th 
40  and  started  his  political  career  jfe 
years  later  by  running  not  forB 
office,  but  for  governor.  Likewislii 
younger  Cuomo  has  never  run  fqh 
other  office;  his  father,  who  strugglWc 
recognition  and  who  found  his  last|m 
to  be  something  less  than  an  asset,  ■ 
vain  for  mayor  of  New  York  City,  $k 
as  New  York's  secretary  of  statB 
then  as  lieutenant  governor  bm 
becoming  governor. 

In  the  age  of  brand-name  politic 
it  would  seem,  nobody  starts  at  thw 
torn,  nobody  feels  the  need  to  learnto 
some  might  dare  call  political  scita 
Society's  arbiters,  fascinated  by  tamai) 
the  famous,  have  concluded  that  p« 
sion  of  a  brand  name  is  qualified 
enough  for  high  elected  office.  Dot 
like  any  educated  consumers,  loojfo 
names  they  can  trust,  which  appaiiti 
means  names  they  recognize.  They  0* 
what  they're  getting  when  they  i;es 
their  money  in  a  Bush  or  a  Cuomo. 

For  those  who  labor  in  state  leil» 
tures,  in  city  councils,  in  the  farrnys 
terns  of  American  politics,  the  ouWl 
for  advancement  is  dreary.  Conditio 
to  believe  that  hard  work,  determin  oi 
and  ambition  will  reap  great  rewfls 
they  are  learning  that  in  21st-cer'.n 
American  politics,  nothing  ma:r: 
more  than  fame.  Terry  Gd) 
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DEAN 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

Bellarmine  University  invites  applications  for  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  begin  August  1,  2001. 
Bellarmine  is  a  comprehensive  university  with  a  total  student  enrollment  of  2,200  students.  Founded  in  1950  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Louisville  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Conventual  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers,  its  mission  is  to  provide  an  educational  environment  of  academic  excellence  in  the  Catholic  liberal 
arts  tradition.  As  an  independent  Catholic  institution  since  1968,  Bellarmine  respects  the  educational  tradition  of  its 
origins  in  three  ways:  through  a  commitment  to  academic  excellence  in  its  liberal  arts  and  three  professional  pro- 
grams in  business,  education,  and  nursing;  by  encouraging  a  vigorous  intellectual  climate,  which  affirms  the  com- 
patibility of  faith  and  reason  in  discussions  of  ethical,  moral,  philosophical,  and  religious  issues;  and  in  the  nurtur- 
ing of  a  campus  culture  and  community  that  reflects  basic  Judeo-Christian  values,  concern  for  each  individual  as  a 
whole  person,  service  to  others,  and  caring  for  others. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Donna  and  Allan  Lansing  School  of  Nursing,  the  W.  Fielding  Rubel 
School  of  Business,  and  the  Annsley  Frazier  Thornton  School  of  Education  constitute  the  four  academic  divi- 
sions of  Bellarmine  University.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  comprised  of  12  academic  departments 
with  58  full-time  faculty  members.  The  Dean  is  the  senior  administrator  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  Dean  will  provide  vision  and  leadership  for  the  College,  and  will  strengthen  the  role  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences at  the  University.  The  Dean  will  be  responsible  for  the  liberal  arts  general  education  core  curriculum, 
which  is  required  of  all  undergraduate  students  and  provides  a  set  of  common  educational  experiences  designed 
:o  meet  faculty  expectations  for  student  learning.  Philosophy  and  Theology  play  a  central  role  in  the  core  cur- 
iculum  as  these  disciplines  provide  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  foundation  upon  which  to  integrate  the  whole 
general  educational  experience.  The  Dean  is  responsible  for  the  Brown  Scholars  Program,  the  Honors  Program 
ind  other  special  programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  which  students  throughout  the  University 
Darticipate.  The  Dean  will  explore  the  feasibility  of  new  academic  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  in  the 

,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Dean  will  teach  at  least  one  course  per  semester.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of 
\its  and  Sciences  serves  on  the  Dean's  Council,  reports  directly  to  the  Provost  and  presides  over  meetings  of 

|  :he  faculty  of  the  College. 

The  successful  candidate  for  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  hold  a  doctorate,  demonstrate  out- 
!  standing  teaching  and  scholarly  activity,  and  be  tenurable  in  a  discipline  compatible  with  a  liberal  arts  institu- 
tion. The  candidate  should  have  an  aptitude  for  and  interest  in  administration  and  be  able  to  assist  the  Provost 
I  n  projecting  the  academic  image  of  the  institution  to  constituencies  outside  the  Bellarmine  community.  The 
:  :andidate  should  also  demonstrate  a  commitment  to  the  mission  and  goals  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
!  ind  of  Bellarmine  University. 

:  rhe  review  process  for  applications  will  begin  March  15,  2001  and  continue  until  the  position  is  filled, 
j  \pplications  should  include  a  letter  of  interest,  a  statement  of  philosophy  of  academic  leadership,  current  curriculum 
/itae,  and  the  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  at  least  five  references.  ATI  correspondence  should  be  sent  to: 

Dr.  John  Oppelt,  Provost 
i  Bellarmine  University 
;>001  NewburgRoad 
I  ^ouisville,  Kentucky  40205 
j  \TTN:  A.  Becker 
i°hone:  502-452-8359 

j  ^ax:  502-452-8162;  e-mail:  abecker@bellarmine.edu 
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Ignatian  spirituality  recognizes  that  we  must  constantly 
confront  ambiguity  and  change. 

Why  Young  Adults  Nee 
Ignatian  Spirituality 

-  BY  TIMOTHY  P.  MULDOON  - 

A number  of  articles  and  books  over  the  last  few  years  have  asked: 
What  will  the  church  look  like  in  20  years?  Underlying  this  basic  con- 
cern is  an  awareness  that  today's  young  Catholic  adults  have  not,  it 
seems,  employed  the  models  of  earlier  generations  to  appropriate  the 
faith  and  lack  the  commitment  to  that  faith  that  would  seem  necessary 
for  the  future  well-being  of  the  church.  Writers  like  Tom  Beaudoin  and  Jeremy  Lang- 


timothy  P.  MULDOON,  a  graduate  of  Loyola  Academy  in  Chicago  and  Boston  College,  identi 
fies  himself  as  a  member  of  Generation  X.  He  is  chairman  of  the  department  of  religious 
studies,  philosophy  and  theology  at  Mount  Aloysius  College  in  Cresson,  Pa.,  and  is  the 
author  of  the  forthcoming  book,  The  Banquet  of  Wisdom:  Christian  Spirituality  for 

Generation  2000. 
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ave  contributed  articles  to  America  suggesting  that 
ire  legitimate  faith  questions  that  young  people  raise 
at  the  church  needs  to  develop  a  greater  understand- 
our  generation  if  it  is  to  effectively  minister  to  us. 
I  offer  here  is  a  reflection  on  how  Ignatian  spirituali- 
jarticular  can  speak  to  young  people  and  help  us 
p  a  vocabulary  of  faith. 

hy  Ignatian  spirituality?  There  are  two  major  rea- 
iie  first  is  practical,  the  second  theological.  The  prac- 
jason  is  that  this  spirituality  is  available.  There  are 
[esuit  high  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States, 
ey  have  a  long  history  of  ministering  to  the  spiritual 
:ellectual  growth  of  young  people.  Ignatian  spiritual- 
•ks  because  we  have  learned  how  to  encourage  young 
to  use  it. 

e  theological  reason  for  focusing  on  Ignatian  spiritu- 
that  this  tradition  emphasizes  faith  as  an  ongoing 
le  between  the  person  and  God.  It  thus  represents 
d  of  dynamic  approach  that  young  people  have  often 
:red  for  themselves.  To  see  spirituality  as  a  demand- 
rcise  and  work  is  to  see  it  as  more  than  the  either/or 
ition  that  is  too  often  presented  as  the  correct  view: 
lon't  believe  in  God,  you're  going  to  hell, 
young  people  live  in  a  world  in  which  we  must  con- 
confront  ambiguity  and  change.  Ignatian  spirituality 
izes  this  at  a  very  deep  level  and  invites  us  to  engage 


BBBgjBIBJiiV-".-...' 


in  a  process  of  ongoing  conversion.  This  invitation  res- 
onates with  our  own  experience  in  confronting  the  ques- 
tion of  God.  Many  of  us  have  grown  suspicious  of  facile 
answers  and  arrogant  claims  to  authority.  What  we  need 
instead  is  an  invitation  to  consider  more  clearly  the  person- 
al question:  who  is  God  for  7)ie? 

There  are  five  elements  in  Ignatian  spirituality  that 
today's  young  people  can  use  to  help  themselves  grow  in  an 
understanding  of  their  faith.  To  list  them  in  an  abbreviated 
style,  they  are:  the  first  principle  and  foundation;  finding 
God  in  all  things;  walking  with  Christ;  the  experiencing  of 
consolation  and  desolation  and  the  ideal  of  social  justice. 

The  Principle  and  Foundation 

In  a  postmodern  world,  the  very  notion  of  a  foundation  is 
questioned:  Can  anything  be  regarded  as  foundational 
when  it  seems  that  everyone  believes  something  different 
from  everyone  else?  Robert  Ludwig  has  written  in  Recon- 
structing Catholicism  (1995)  that  younger  Catholics  have 
grown  up  in  what  he  calls  a  "deconstructed"  context  and 
seek  a  "constructive  worldview."  Practically,  this  means  that 
younger  adults  have  a  hard  time  widi  any  claim  of  incon- 
trovertible truth,  even  the  existence  of  Clod,  but  long  for 
clarity.  In  this  context,  what  Ignatius  in  his  book  of  spiritual 
exercises  called  the  first  principle  and  foundation  can  be 
seen  as  remarkably  refreshing.  It  is  a  disarmingly  simple 


Electric  Candles, 


Profitable 
Safe 


Who  Said  Money 
Doesn't  Grow  on  Trees? 

Remember  your  roots  and  honor  your  loved  ones. 


The  Tree  of  Life  is  so  successful 
because  a  parishioner  can  leave 
a  personalized  message  that 
will  he  in  his  church  forever 


For  a  slight  investment,  the 
return  is  over  1,000%  or  more 


For  further  information  call 

Gregory  P.  Cave  -  CAVE  CO.  Your  Supplier  of  Fine  Ecclesiastical  Interiors. 

(516)  676-1231  (800)  989-CAVE  (2283)        Fax:  (516)  676-9695 


I 


CjECO.   E-mail:  caveco33@aol 


www.churchgoods.net 
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proposition:  We  are  created  to  praise,  glorify  and  serve 
God,  and  by  this  means  to  achieve  our  eternal  destiny. 
Such  a  suggestion  cuts  to  the  heart  of  our  longing  for  truth 
and  offers  a  simple  recommendation:  Live  as  though  this 
first  principle  and  foundation  were  true.  Here  I  am 
reminded  of  Ignatius'  own  advice  for  the  making  of  his 
Spiritual  Exercises:  trust  God  as  if  everything  depended  on 
you,  and  at  the  same  time  work  as  if  everything  depended 
on  God. 

I  recently  had  an  experience  that  illustrates  the  attrac- 
tive power  of  this  first  principle  and  foundation.  During  an 
introductory  philosophy  class,  I  said  philosophy  begins 
with  a  sense  of  wonder  at  the  so-called  "limit  questions" 
that  confront  us  as  human  beings.  Among  these  are  ques- 
tions about  death  and  suffering,  love  and  the  meaning  of 
life.  Looking  out  over  a  room  full  of  only  partly  interested 
students,  I  threw  out  an  offhand  comment:  "You  know,  the 
meaning  of  life  is  easy — we  are  created  to  praise,  glorify 
and  serve  God,  and  by  this  means  to  achieve  our  eternal 
destiny!"  Immediately,  the  collective  posture  of  the  room 
changed — they  all  sat  up  straight  and  began  writing.  "Can 
you  say  that  again?"  they  asked.  I  repeated  every  word 
slowly.  I  had,  of  course,  only  lobbed  this  comment  to  catch 
their  attention,  but  they  were  fascinated  at  the  idea  that  the 
meaning  of  life  could  be  encapsulated  in  a  handy  sentence. 


Because  we  live  today  in  a  world  in  which  trutrdaii 
are  constantly  weighed  and  judged  against  one  apthi 
young  people  have  been  given  very  little  reason  tithi 
that  any  one  way  of  living  is  better  than  any  other.  5wni 
an  articulation  of  Christian  faith  that  is  so  direct  chser,? 
people  to  consider  what  sort  of  truth  claim  it  is  arWl 
kind  of  life  it  offers. 

God  in  All  Things 

While  the  notion  that  God  is  to  be  found  in  all  tflit 
not  uniquely  Ignatian,  it  is  characteristically  so.  ^ao< 
the  Jesuits  of  the  last  century  and  a  half  who  liv*l  o 
worldview  were  the  British  poet  Gerard  Manley  Bpic 
(1844-89),  the  French  paleontologist  Pierre  Teilh-c 
Chardin  (1881-1955)  and  the  German  theologia'L 
Rahner  (1904-84).  They  all  had  a  strong  sense  dm 
Hopkins  called  "the  dearest  freshness,  deep! 
things" — that  sense  that  God's  grace  animates  theil 
of  the  created  order  so  that  one  cannot  but  encounir  i 
one  is  attuned  to  it.  This  celebration  of  Gods  gr;.d 
appeals  to  the  youthful  mind,  which  encounters  a  p*ior 
ma  of  people,  traditions,  beliefs  and  styles  and  w 
meaning  from  sources  different  from  those  of  tradiot 
Catholic  worship.  Indeed,  young  people  today  dra\thi 
spirituality  from  such  non-traditional  places  as  poB 


do  vou 
I  am? 

Jesus  invited  his  disciples  to 
serve  the  Gospel.  If  you  are 
exploring  a  call  to  ministry, 
we  invite  you  to  consider 
Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology. 

3642  Lindell  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  MO  63108 
email:  aquinas@slu.edu 
www.ai.edu 


Graduate  Programs  in  Theology  and  Ministry: 


Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Studies 
Master  of  Social  Work/ 
Pastoral  Studies  (Dual  Degree) 
Doctor  of  Ministry  in  Preaching 


Contact  the  Admissions  office 

800-977-3869 
314-977-3869 

Generoi  s  Financial  Aid  Available 


Graduate  Certificate  in  Spiritual 
Direction 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Pastoral  Care 
Sabbatical  Program 
Summer  Preaching  Institute 
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as  Tom  Beaudoin  noted  in  Virtual  Faith  (1997). 
b  speak  about  finding  God  in  all  things  is  to  admit 
no  doctrine,  no  tradition  and  no  Scripture  can 
ist  the  mystery  that  is  God.  It  is  to  remember  that 
heology,  our  prayer  and  our  teaching  are  limited  in 
ability  to  convey  this  mystery,  and  that  as  a  result  we 
ultimately  stand  in  awe  before  God.  We  who  have 
a  up  in  a  pluralistic  world  have  seen  good  things  in 
e  of  varied  backgrounds;  we  know  that  any  talk  of 
:ate  truth  must  be  humble  before  the  vastness  of 
in  experience  and  of  creation.  On  the  flip  side,  to 
of  God  in  all  things  is  to  remind  us  that  ours  is  a 
mental  understanding  of  God — God  among  us  in 
ii  ices,  the  words  and  the  gestures  that  make  present 
I  :ality  of  grace.  It  is  to  emphasize  that  God  is  not  dis- 
ci nd  "other,"  but  present  and  intimate  with  us.  It  is  to 
I  rscore  a  belief  that  our  lives  are  not  beyond  the 
<j  :  of  God's  love,  but  rather  they  are  already  the 
>  ts  of  God's  care. 

I  ing  With  Christ 

rj  us'  Spiritual  Exercises,  a  handbook  for  the  making  of 
N  eat,  asks  the  retreatants  to  enter  deeply  into  the  sto- 
;*  f  Jesus'  life  and  to  use  their  imaginations  to  place 
I  selves  in  the  Gospel  scenes.  This  is  a  spirituality 


about  sharing  in  the  story,  not  only  by  remembering  it  but 
also  by  taking  part  in  it,  in  order  that  one  might  more  fully 
come  to  know  Jesus.  Today,  this  counsel  is  still  valuable  for 
young  people,  many  of  whom  know  the  Gospels  only  sec- 
ondhand. I  have  often  heard  people  say  how  surprised  they 
were  by  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels,  because  they  had  never 
had  the  chance  to  meet  him  directly.  Too  often  young  men 
and  women  rely  on  the  faith  of  their  parents  and  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  confront  for  themselves  this 
attractive  figure  ("Who  do  you  say  that  I  am?")  and  to 
answer  the  fundamental  call:  "Come,  follow  me."  Young 
adults  undergo  a  period  of  distancing  themselves  from 
their  parents,  and  part  of  this  distancing  involves  religion. 
They  need,  therefore,  the  chance  to  develop  their  own 
mature  faith.  Asking  them  to  consider  the  real  Jesus  can  be 
an  important  step  in  this  growth. 

Consolation  and  Desolation 

It  is  important  on  this  spiritual  journey  for  young  people 
to  understand  that  this  is  not  a  straight,  easy  path  toward 
enlightenment,  but  rather  a  struggle  that  involves  highs 
and  lows.  Ignatius'  teaching  about  what  he  calls  the  dis- 
cernment of  spirits  is  helpful,  because  it  helps  us  under- 
stand that  both  consolation  and  desolation  are  part  of  the 
life  of  faith.  Ignatius  reminds  us  that  God  loves  us  deeply, 


3rd  Annual  Summer  At  Oblate 


June  11  -  June  22,  2001 

OBLATE     "Scripture  and  Spirituality" 

SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

Week  One 
Prophetic  Spirituality 
Week  Two 
Contemporary  Spirituality  Notes 
Each  week  is  designed  to  stand  on  its  own, 
then  set  an  inspirational  and  visionary  tone  for  the  experience. 

Credit  or  non-credit. 
It's  an  exciting  and  insightful  program  featuring  a  distinguished  faculty. 
Oblate  is  located  in  one  of  the  premier  historical  and  cultural  destinations  in  the 
outhwest...San  Antonio.  Call  or  write  the  Dean  now  for  information  on  registration. 


S5  Oblate  Drive  *  San  Antonio  TX  78216-6693 
'10-341-1366  *  www.ostedu  *  dean@ost.edu 
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etr  cats 


>\s  a  speciaf  service  to  our  readers,  America  has 
provicfecf  this  sefect  fisting  oj  centers  Jor  refigious 
retreats,  s\W\de  range  oj  focations  and  specialized 
programs  is  avaifahfe.  (Each  ojjering  is  a  unique 
opportunity  Jor  spirituaf  renewaf  and  growth. 


BELLARMINE  JESUIT 
RETREAT  HOUSE  175  Wes 

County  Line  Road,  Barrington 
IL  60010.  Phone:  (847)  381- 
FAX:  (847)  381-  4695; 
E-mail:  Bellarmine_Jesuits@h 
mail.com. 

A  special  place  with  a  special 
for  a  special  experience.  HOS 
ITY  is  the  word  most  people  i 
describe  the  ministry  of  BEL- 
LARMINE.  Year-round  on  ouri 
acres  of  property  in  the  north' 
suburb  of  Chicago,  we  offer  gi 
and  individual  retreats  based 
Ignatian  Exercises. 


BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE 

202  County  Route  105,  Highland 
Mills,  NY  1093a 1003.  Phone:  (845) 
928-2213:  Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e- 
mail:  thevenet@frontiemet.net; 
www.rc.net/newyork/bethany. 

One  hour  north  of  New  York  City, 
Bethany  Retreat  House  has  80  beau- 
tiful acres  and  borders  on  a  lake. 
Special  Lenten  Day  —  Saturday. 
March  3,  2001.  Year-long  offerings  of 
directed  retreats  (6-8  days  and  30 
days);  guided  and  conference 
retreats.  2  hermitages  and  cottage 
on  lake  available.  Thomas  E.  Clarke. 
S.J.  in  residence.  Write  for  brochure 
with  details. 
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DIVINE  COMPASSION 
CENTER  FOR  SPIRITUAL 
RENEWAL  Sr.  Conta  Clarke. 
R.D.C.,  52  North  Broadway.  White 
Plains.  NY  10603.  Phone:  (914) 
948-4086.  (914)  949-  2950;  FAX: 
(914)  949-5169; 
E-mail:  dccsr@bestweb.net; 
www.bestweb.net/~dccsr/. 

Situated  on  park-like  grounds,  the 
Divine  Compassion  Center  is  easily 
accessible  by  major  highways  and 
'  Metro-North  railway.  We  welcome 
women  and  men  for  quiet  reflection 
and  prayer.  Offerings  include  direct- 
ed, guided,  conference  and  private 
retreats;  workshops  and  spiritual 
direction.  Lenten  Retreat  Weekend: 
March  23  -  25.  Private  rooms. 
Brochure  available. 


Campion 


CAMPION  RENEWAL  CENTER 

319  Concord  Road,  Weston,  MA 
02493.  Phone:  (781)  788-6810; 
E-mail:campionrenewal 
@yahoo.com. 

Only  20  miles  from  Boston,  Campi- 
on Renewal  Center  offers  250 
acres  of  fields  and  forest  for  quiet 
prayer.  Year-round  Campion  offers 
3.  5  and  8-day  directed  retreats 
and  guided  retreats.  Special  offer- 
ings: May  18-20  With  an  Everlast- 
ing Love  (Barry);  August  19-25 
Praying  with  Teilhard  (Skehan). 


El  Reriro  San  fni.go 

It  SUIT   R.ETR.EAT  HOUSE 

300  Manresa  Way,  Los  Altos,  CA 
94022.  Phone:  (650)  948-4491; 
www.elretiro.org. 


The  only  residential  Jesuit  retreat 
house  west  of  the  Rockies  -  pro- 
vides adults  of  all  faiths  and  walks 
of  life  with  the  spiritual  direction 
and  tranquil  environment  to  nour- 
ish their  spirituality.  The  corner- 
stone of  El  Retiro  is  the  centuries- 
old  tradition  of  the  Spiritual 
Exercises  of  Ignatius  Loyola. 


CENTRE  FOR  PSYCHOTHERA- 
PY &  EMOTIONAL  BODY- 
WORK Daniel  McDonald.  145  Spadi- 
na  Road,  Toronto,  ON,  Canada,  M5R 
2T1.  Ph:  (416)  928-9570; 
Fax:  (416)  921-7464;  E-mail:  min- 
istry@spiritcentral.com: 
Web  site:  spiritcentral.com/ministry 

JOURNEY  INTO  SELF-DISCOV- 
ERY FOR  MEN  IN  MINISTRY: 
August  5-10,  2001,  Niagara  Falls. 
ON,  Canada:  A  five-day  retreat/group 
therapy  session.  Exclusively  for 
priests,  brothers,  men  in  ministry. 
Explore  the  deep  interior  self,  relation- 
ships, ministry,  spirituality,  sexuality, 
masculinity,  addictive  behaviour,  emo- 
tional bodywork,  private  sessions, 
dream  interpretation,  community 
building.  Completely  confidential. 


HOLY  SPIRIT  CENTER  10980 
Hillside  Drive,  Anchorage,  AK 
99516.  Phone:  (907)  346-2343. 

Located  near  the  mountains  over- 
looking Anchorage.  Alaska,  the  Holy 
Spirit  Center  offers  retreats  and  pro- 
grams throughout  the  year  for  men, 
women  and  couples.  Spiritual  direc- 
tion and  individually  directed 
retreats  are  also  available.  Facilities 
are  available  for  non-profit  groups  to 
conduct  their  own  programs.  Accom- 
modations include  single  or  double 
rooms  with  shared  bath  and  excel- 
lent meals. 


CORAZON  Katherine  Gaffnej 
Box  189,  Glasco,  NY  12432. 
Phone:  (845)  246-8941; 
FAX:  (845)  246-5610. 

Located  at  Villa  St.  Dominic, 
zon  offers  a  contemplative  en\ 
ment  situated  on  167  acres  o 
woodland  paths  overlooking  th 
beautiful  Hudson  River. 
Directed/private  retreats:  Jun< 
23,  July  7  - 14,  July  21  -  28  a 
August  18  -  25.  Sabbaticals, 
shops,  hermitages,  directed/p 
retreats  year-round. 


JESUIT  CENTER  FOR 
SPIRITUAL  GROWTH 

Church  Road.  Wernersville.  PA 
19565.  Phone:  (610)  670-364 
FAX:  (610)  678-8747; 
e-mail:  Jescntsec@Talon.net. 

As  a  group  of  men  and  women 
graced  with  experience  and  knc 
edge  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises 
St.  Ignatius,  the  spiritual  traditi 
of  the  church  and  the  human 
dynamics  of  spiritual  growth,  w> 
seek  to  promote  apostolic  spin 
ty  and  true  justice  in  a  world  hul 
for  healing  and  unity  and  to  trai- 
individuals  and  groups  eager  toil 
cooperate  with  God's  empower!  - 
Spirit  at  work  in  our  world. 


^m»^wi'  I*..  BEL* 


I  T  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

I  arles  College,  P.O.  Box  C, 
I  Coteau,  LA  70541.  Phone: 

I  562-5251;  FAX:  (337)  662- 

II  e-mail:  jespirtcen@aol.com; 
1  members.aol.com/jespirt- 


year-round  individually  direct- 
rtian  retreats  of  3.  5,  8,  and 
s  in  an  historic  Acadiana 
re  farmland  setting  famous 
serenity,  beautiful  oak  trees, 
>  and  flowering  bushes, 
weekend  retreats  and  work- 
are  also  provided.  Brochure 
le. 


Linwooc 

SPIRITUAL  CENTER 


50  Lmwood  Road,  Rhinebeck,  NY 
12572-2507.  Phone:  (845)  876- 
4178,  ext.  301. 

A  magnificent  property  of  51  acres 
sitting  high  on  a  hill  overlooking 
the  Hudson  River  in  Rhinebeck, 
N.Y.  The  programs  offered  include 
weekend  retreats  and  workshops; 
days  and  evenings  of  recollection: 
six-  and  eight-day  Ignatian  guid- 
ed/directed retreats;  retreats  for 
12-step  programs  and  private 
retreats.  Monday  -  Friday,  9:00  - 
4:00  PM. 


LOYOLA  HOUSE  Philip  Shano, 
S.J.,  P.O.  Box  245.  Guelph,  ON, 
Canada,  N1H  6J9.  Phone:  (519) 
824-1250;  FAX:  (519)  767-0994; 
www.jesuits.ca/guelph. 

Located  on  over  600  acres  of 
beautiful  farmland,  Loyola  House  is 
known  around  the  world  for  its  role 
in  the  growth  of  the  personally 
directed  retreat.  The  experience 
continues  to  be  at  the  heart  of 
most  of  our  programs:  8-day  and 
weekend  retreats,  the  40-day  Insti- 
tute of  the  Spiritual  Exercises,  2- 
month  and  9-month  internships 
and  various  training  programs. 


oyo(a  ^Retreat  "House 


Patrick  J.  Sullivan,  S.J.,  161 
James  Street,  Morristown,  NJ 
07960.  Phone:  (973)  539-0740; 
FAX:  (973)  898-9839;  E-mail: 
retreathouse@loyola.org;  www.loy- 
ola.org. 

Located  on  30  acres  of  woodland. 
Loyola  offers  a  welcoming  environ- 
ment for  prayer  and  solitude. 
Weekend  retreats  for  men  and 
women,  preached  retreats  for  sis- 
ters, directed  retreats  and  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 
are  scheduled  during  the  year. 
Groups  planning  their  own  pro- 
grams are  welcome. 


«  ESA  JESUIT  RETREAT 

H  ■  1390  Quarton  Road, 
o:  eld  Hills,  Ml  48304-3554. 
k]  (248)  644-4933  or  (313) 
M  55.  E-mail:  manresa-sj.org 

nj  o  Manresa!  Share  our  39 
ri  f  contemplative  space.  Our 
H  r  schedule:  Directed 
tlj  i:  May  29-June  6;  June  18- 
\i  <  9-18;  July  24-August  2;  30 
N  ritual  Exercises:  June  18- 
N  Sisters  preached  retreats: 
I  L-17;  July  23-29;  Workshop 
f  j  Spiritual  Exercises:  Aug.  12- 
(I  1s.  Eileen  Burke-Sullivan. 


P  GBANK  RETREAT 

E|  :R,  1345  Spnngbank  Road, 
N  Je,  SC  29556.  Phone:  (1-800) 
61;  E-mail:  springbank@mmd- 
H  om; 

m  ringbankretreat.org. 


I  on  80  acres  in  a  quiet,  wood- 
ng  offering  programs  focused 
duality,  healing  and  the  arts, 
nth  Sabbaticals  -  Fall  and 
March  7  -  May  2,  2001,  Octo- 
December  5,  2001  and 
>-  May  1,  2002.  Including  pot- 
sketry,  painting,  massage,  Cre- 
Native  Spirituality.  Holy  Week 
:  Weaving  the  Sacred  Myster- 
il  8-15,  2001;  Celtic  Retreat: 
-22,  2001;  Native  Spirituality: 
-22,  2001.  For  more  informa- 
e  for  a  brochure. 


MILFORD 
SPIRITUAL^ 
CENTER 

5361  S.  Milford  Road.  Milford,  OH 
45150.  Ph:  (513)  248-3500;  FAX: 
(513)  248-3503;  e-mail:  milfordspiri- 
tualcenter@zoomtown.com.  Or  visit 
us  on  the  Web  at:  www.milfordspiritu- 
alcenter.org. 

Our  37-acre  Jesuit  facility  features 
conference  retreats  for  men  and 
women,  personally  directed  retreats, 
and  youth  retreats.  Upcoming  events 
include  a  12-  Step  Spirituality  Recov- 
ery Retreat,  March  30April  1;  a  Holy 
Week  Retreat,  April  12-14;  a 
Women's  Weekend:  The  Book  of 
Ruth  Retreat,  April  2022;  and  a 
Young  Adult  Charis  Retreat.  April  27- 
29.11-15:  Triduum  Retreat:  The 


St.  'Iflnutius  (Retreat  'House 

2M  Searingtown  Road  ♦  Vfanhjssct.  w  uojn 

Phone:  (516)  621- 
8300;  e-mail:  inis- 
fada@inisfada.net. 
Visit  our  web  site: 
www.inisfada.net 

RETREATS  FOR  THE  LENTEN  & 
EASTER  SEASONS.  Men  & 
Women's  Lenten:  March  16-18: 
Women's  Lenten:  March  23-25; 
Men's  Lenten:  March  30-April  1; 
Police:  April  2-5;  Men's  Palm  Sun- 
day: April  5-8,  Men  &  Women's 
Easter  Triduum  Retreat:  April  12- 
15;  ZEN:  April  20-  22:  GA  Men: 
April  27-29;  Women's  Retreat: 
May  11-13;  AA  (Matt  Talbot):  May 
18-20;  Nurse  &  Caregivers:  May 
24-27;  ZEN:  June  15-17;  Contem- 
plative Outreach:  June  22-24;  Sin- 
gles Retreat:  June  29-July  1:  INDI- 
VIDUALLY DIRECTED  RETREAT: 
May  11-17. 


MOUNT  CARMEL  SPIRITUAL 
CENTER  7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Nia- 
gara Falls.  ON  L2G  7B7.  Canada. 
Phone:  (905)  3564113:  FAX:  (905) 
358-2548;  E-mail:  mtcarmel@com- 
putan.on.ca:  ww.carmelniagara.com. 

Located  above  Niagara  Falls.  Canada. 
Directed/pnvate  retreats  (call  us  for 
available  dates);  3/9- 11:  A  Retreat 
With  Edith  Stein;  3/lOH:  Fasting 
Retreat;  3/23-25:  Shadowlands:  A 
Modem  Reading  of  the  Dark  Night; 
3/27:  Lenten  Day  of  Recollection  for 
Priests;  3/304/1:  A  Path  With  Heart: 
4/&8:  Meeting  Christ  in  Your  Own 
Heart;  4/8:  Palm  Sunday  Brunch  & 
Concert;  4/11-15:  Triduum  retreat: 
The  Passover  Journey  of  Jesus:  4/20 
22:  Intro,  to  Christian  Zen  Process. 


TELEIOS 
FOUNDATION 

PO  Box  7213,  Shrewsbury,  NJ 
07702. 

Phone:  (1-800)  835-3467. 


ICON  PILGRIMAGE-  Behold  the 
Beauty  of  the  Lord:  Russian  Icons 
and  Their  Origins.  St  Petersburg. 
Novgorod,  Pskov,  Vladimir,  Suzdal, 
Sergiyev  Posad.  Moscow  -  August 
16-31,  2001. 

Visit  the  birthplaces  of  the  five  prin- 
cipal schools  of  Russian  iconogra- 
phy and  explore  the  spirituality  of 
Russian  icons  through  worship, 
prayer  and  reflection,  including  the 
Divine  Liturgy  for  the  Feast  of  the 
Dormition  of  the  Mother  of  God. 
$3,895,  all-inclusive  from  New 
York. 


Sacred  Heart 

I  Jesuit  Retreat  House 

P.O.  Box  185,  Sedalia.  CO  80135. 
Phone:  (303)  688-4198;  E-mail: 
shjesrh@aol.com;  Web  site: 
http://gabrielmedia.org/shjrh. 

Located  on  280  acres  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Rockies,  Sacred 
Heart  offers  8-day  silent  directed 
retreats  throughout  the  summer. 
Thirty-Day  Spiritual  Exercises 
offered  June  17-July  19,  2001. 
Convenient  transportation  from 
Denver  International  Airport.  Call 
or  write  for  retreat  schedule  and 
registration  information. 


VINCENTIAN  RENEWAL 
CENTER  Joseph  A.  Morris,  CM., 
75  Mapleton  Road,  P.O.  Box  757, 
Plainsboro,  NJ  08536.  Ph:  (609) 
520-9626;  FAX:  (609)  52O0593; 
E-mail:  morrisj@vincentianfamily- 
center.com;  Web  site: 
www.vincentianfamily 
center.com 

A  beautiful  setting  on  50  wooded 
acres  across  the  Millstone  River 
from  Princeton  University.  An  hour 
from  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Spiritual  Directors  Formation, 
Retreats,  Seminars,  Days  of  Recol- 
lection. Groups  planning  their  own 
programs  are  welcome. 


but  also  moves  us  toward  growth  even  when  we  think  he 
is  distant.  In  short,  Ignatius  shows  us  that  spiritual  suffer- 
ing is  part  of  the  life  of  faith  and  that  it  forces  us  to  con- 
front the  false  images  of  God  that  prevent  us  from  grow- 
ing as  human  beings.  For  young  people  this  is  a  hard 
message,  but  very  necessary  in  a  culture  that  tells  us  that 
all  suffering  is  to  be  avoided.  My  generation  has  grown  up 
in  a  sound-bite,  throw-away  culture.  We  have  learned 
that  it  is  possible  to  insulate  ourselves  from  reality  by 
turning  our  short  attention  span  to  the  next  interesting 
thing.  We  need  a  spirituality  that  emphasizes  that  faith 
sometimes  requires  us  to  confront  reality  and  to  trust 
God  even  when  God  is  hard  to  understand — for  example, 
in  the  face  of  such  mysteries  as  the  death  of  a  loved  one  or 
experiences  of  failure  and  loss. 

Social  Justice 

An  important  final  element  in  Ignatian  spirituality  that 
distinguishes  it  from  so  many  self-help  spiritualities  in 
the  marketplace  is  that  of  social  justice.  Jesuit  education 
has  stressed  that  Christian  faith  reaches  out  to  others  and 
does  not  rest  content  with  a  doctrine  of  personal  fulfill- 
ment. Although  young  people  today  are  criticized  for 
self-centeredness,  many  of  us  long  to  make  a  difference 
for  the  better  in  the  world.  Having  inherited  an  individu- 


alistic worldview,  we  find  that  it  can  be  difficulbu 
rewarding  to  show  concern  for  others.  One  benejtoe 
living  in  a  pluralistic  world  is  that  we  have  con  ti 
appreciate  the  legitimate  differences  among  peopleaiii 
so  we  have  a  sense  that  all  people  share  a  basic  ion 
equality.  We  must  be  reminded,  though,  that  in  sp|o 
our  culture's  tendencies  to  exalt  the  individual,  wlar 
called  to  a  concern  for  those  people  who  have  bee,k 
out. 

Jesuit  institutions  have  led  the  way  in  making  ies 
spiritual  teachings  of  Saint  Ignatius  available  to  mamli 
my  own  experience,  the  so-called  "19th  Annotia 
retreat"  described  in  the  Spiritual  Exercises — one  tljei 
made  part-time,  so  to  speak,  while  continuing  one's  poi 
nary  pursuits — is  a  great  way  to  offer  students  the  ojw 
tunity  to  learn  about  and  practice  this  spirituality.  Ijavi 
made  this  sort  of  retreat  at  two  different  Jesuit  instu 
tions  and  have  helped  conduct  it  in  a  university  Nevpai 
center,  so  I  know  that  it  can  attract  people  from  diff  er. 
walks  of  life  and  help  them  to  grow  in  their  faith  it; 
The  invitation  to  try  authentic  Christian  spiritual/; 
vital  if  we  want  to  encourage  the  faith  of  young  pejk 
Ignatian  spirituality  offers  just  such  an  invitation  sofa 
people  may  come  to  know  for  themselves  what  it  nan 
to  follow  Christ. 


Help  America  become  better  known. 
Most  America  readers  learned  about  the  magazine 

from  another  subscriber. 
Please  give  your  old  magazines  to  friends  and  colleagues, 

and  encourage  them  to  subscribe. 
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Valking  With  Susie 
nd  Virginia 

ij  int erf aith journey   by  Virginia  sullivan  finn  and  susie  kaufma 


N 


ROM  THE  BEGINNING,  IT  HAS  been 

(hard  for  me  to  understand.  It's  odd.  I 
have  always  been  ferociously  anti- 
guru.  If  I  sense  the  slightest  odor  of 
>ma,  I  run  for  cover.  Fortunately,  I  came 
>cover  that  Virginia,  a  spiritual  director 
;  Ignatian  tradition,  disliked  being  called 
her,  let  alone  a  guru. 

first  saw  her  in  August  1998  at  a  two-day 
aith  retreat.  The  retreat  had  an  ambi- 
purpose:  to  discover  how  believers  from 
us  traditions  might  create  an  original 
lip  experience  with  compassion  as  the 
.  Virginia  and  her  husband,  George, 
the  only  Catholics  in  a  group  of  20  peo- 
vhich  included  myself  and  one  other 
h  woman.  The  two  of  us,  along  with 
stants,  Quakers,  Buddhists  and  pagans, 
trying  to  embrace  other  traditions  and 
on  our  very  best  interfaith  behavior, 
lia  was  not.  She  did  not  smile  beatifical- 
E  was  herself. 

uring  the  retreat  she  and  I  had  little  per- 
contact,  but  I  got  a  taste  of  her  signa- 
ityle,  a  blend  of  back-porch  folksiness 
ierce  intelligence.  When  the  group 
1  early  experiences  of  encountering  peo- 
other  faiths,  she  told  stories  about  her 
ng-class  childhood  and  her  recollection 
vs  as  the  people  who  brought  the  first 
)w-display  mannequins  to  town.  She 
.  me  as  a  woman  who  had  the  eye  of  a 
st,  the  heart  of  a  mother  and  the  ready 
*e  of  a  street  fighter.  Enchanted,  I  found 
f  arranging  to  meet  with  her  after  the 


IA  SULLIVAN  FINN,  a  writer  living  in  South  Lee,  Mass.,  was  for  25  years  affiliated  with  the  Weston  Jesuit  School  of  Theolo- 
^ambridge,  Mass.  where  she  taught  the  practicum  in  spiritual  direction.  SUSIE  KAUFMAN,  with  her  husband  Frank,  owns 
meadows,  a  bed  and  breakfast  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  where  she  teaches  alef  bet,  a  source  of  Jewish  spiritual 
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Spiritual  refreshment  for 
your  journey  of  faith 


Seven  Weeks 
for  the  Soul 

A  Reflective  Journey 
for  Lent  or  Other  Times 
of  Renewal 

Gerard  W.  Hughes,  S.  J. 

$12.95  Paperback 
ISBN  0-8294-1511-4 


Inspiration  for  Lent  or  any  period 
of  personal  transformation. 

•  Lenten  book  for  group  discussion  or  personal  retreat 

•  Scripture-based  meditations  and  reflections 
to  help  deepen  your  spiritual  life 

•  Tailored  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  busy  reader 

LoyolaPkkss. 


To  order  call  800-621-1008  or  visit  your  local  bookstore 


ll 
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Loyola  Institute 

ii 

1  l  k 

for  Ministry 

'  1 

Master  of  Religious 
Education 

Master  of  Pastoral  Studies 

focus  areas  in: 

•    Christian  Spirituality  for  Pastoral 
Ministry 

•    Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling 
(on  campus  only) 

•    Pastoral  Life  and  Administration 

•    Marketplace  Ministries 

•    Small  Christian  Community 
Formation 

Loyola  Institute  for  Ministry 
Phone:  (800)  777-5469 
and  (504)  865-3728 
U.K.  0800-896-344 
Fax:  (504)  865-2066 
e-mail:  LIM@loyno.edu 
www.loyno.edu/lim 

•  African-American  Ministries 
(on  campus  only) 

•  Religion  and  Ecology 

LOYOLA 

UNIVERSITY 

NEW  ORLEANS 

Courses  available  on  campus  and 
by  extension  (LIMEX)  in  sponsoring 
dioceses. 

Continuing  education  options  also 
available. 

m 


The  Pontifical  Oratory  of  St.  Philip  N 
invites  you  to 

Lenten  Vespers  Commemorating 

The  200th  Anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  English  Oratorian 
Venerable  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newme 

Speakers 


4  March:  Prof.  David  Earnest 
Departments  of  English  and  Philosophy 
Murray  State  University 

11  March:  Br.  Daniel  Seward,  CO. 
Member,  The  Oxford  Oratory 

18  March:  Fr.  Gerard  McCarren 
Department  of  Theology 
Seton  Hall  University 

25  March:  Fr.  Joel  Warden,  CO. 
Member,  The  Brooklyn  Oratory 

1  April:  Fr.  Halbert  Weidner,  CO. 
Member,  The  Honolulu  Proto-Oratory 

8  April:  Ms.  Joyce  Sugg 
Newman  Historian  and  Author 


"Newman  the  Convert' 


"Newman  the  Oratoria 


"Newman  and  Faith" 


"Newman  and  the  Arts 


"Newman  and  Prayer" 


"Newman  and  the  Lai 


The  Oratory  Church  of  St.  Bon 
Wllloughby  +  Duffield 
Downtown  Bro( 
in  the  Heart  of  Met 
Subways  A/F/C  at  Jay  St.  N/R  at  Lawrence 
Tel:  (718)  87  E 
Sundays  at  4  | 
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wilt  be  published  in  America 
on  June  1 8-25,  2001. 
Cash  prize:  $1 ,000. 
Deadline:  April  20,  2001 

Send  poems  to:  Paul  Mariani 
The  Foley  Poetry  Award 
America,  106  West  56th  Street  New  York.  NY  10019 


jat  to  explore  spiritual  direction,  even  though  I  had  no 
what  that  might  be. 

»Vhen  I  came  to  Virginia,  I  was  an  alienated  Jewish 
er  with  pronounced  gnostic  tendencies,  an  expert  on 
ning.  I  felt  an  acute  sense  of  exile  from  divinity,  an 
apment  in  materiality  that  was  suffocating  and  literally 
jiriting."  The  rarefied  air  I  was  inhaling  left  me  gasp- 
for  breath.  Brought  up  in  an  assimilated  Jewish  home 

no  access  to  the  richness  of  the  Jewish  tradition,  I  had 
it  my  entire  adult  life  "knowing"  that  there  was  a  life 

was  larger  than  surface  experience,  longing  for  it 
)ly,  but  having  no  way  to  make  it  mine. 
The  postwar  environment  in  which  I  was  raised  was  in 
i  scale  revolt  against  orthodoxy  and  all  religious  prac- 
i  except  those  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  appear- 
s.  On  Yom  Kippur  my  father  closed  his  shop  and  my 
her  went  to  synagogue  and  fasted  until  she  grew  hun- 
In  the  Reform  temple  where  I  attended  Sunday  school 
Jew  York  in  the  50's,  Israeli  flag-waving  replaced  the 
tion  of  God.  Abandoning  balakhah  (strict  adherence  to 
jious  observance),  progressive  Jews  who  took  Judaism 
)usly  adhered  to  an  intellectual  approach  or  concen- 
:d  on  the  prophetic  aspect  of  the  tradition  by  becoming 
asts  in  civil  rights  or  the  peace  movement.  You  went 
ugh  the  motions  of  prayer  when  called  upon,  but  the 
ds  of  your  mouth  were  not  connected  to  the  medita- 
s  of  your  heart. 

They  used  to  say  that  if  you  brought  God  into  the  con- 
ation more  than  once  at  a  dinner  party,  you'd  never  be 
ted  back  again.  So  you  kept  those  words  to  yourself, 
r  a  while,  the  pressure  of  feelings  on  my  heart  had  no 
lue  of  expression — until  I  turned  53.  Then  I  found 
leone  with  whom  to  have  that  conversation  of  the 
t — a  stranger  who  became  a  friend,  Virginia  Finn.  In 
lish  we  say,  that's  beschert:  it  was  meant  to  be. 

At  the  interfaith  retreat,  during  the  shared  reflection  process, 
's  taken  by  Susie,  a  Jewish  woman — petite,  curly  haired,  soft- 
en— who  told  of  going  to  a  movie  as  a  young  girl  and  watch- 
i  man  hanging  on  a  cross  with  blood  streaming  down  his  body, 
days  afterward,  whenever  she  walked  through  the  foyer  of  her 
ihattan  apartment  house,  she  was  afraid  to  step  on  the  nar- 
red  carpet  that  ran  from  the  front  door  to  the  elevatorr  because 
minded  her  of  the  man  bleeding. 

After  the  retreat,  her  story  lingered  arid  saddened  my  heart, 
om  had  I  considered  how  a  religious  image  of  a  dominant  cul- 
might  affect  a  child  from  a  different  tradition.  Astonished 
n  she  called  me  about  spiritual  direction,  I  remembered  her 
rious  warmth  on  the  retreat  and  agreed  to  an  initial  meeting, 
n  I  felt  panic.  For  25  years  Fd  been  immersed  in  a  Catholic 
eu.  Uhat  did  I  know  about  Jewish  religious  practices?  Fhe 


Forah?  Zionism?  What  resentments  did  she  harbor  regarding  the 
Holocaust?  Forward  the  Vatican?  Forward  Catholic  me?  Would  she 
talk  about  the  High  Holidays — or  is  it  High  Holy  Days? 

God.  As  soon  as  pleasantries  were  exchanged,  Susie  said  God 
was  what  she  wanted  to  talk  about.  God.  Familiar  territory  com- 
pared to  Germany  during  World  War  II  or  contemporary  syna- 
gogues and  their  services.  Wfjen  she  pointed  at  a  small  oil  painting 
and  asked  who  it  was,  I  replied,  "St.  Ignatius. "  Felling  her  about 
him,  I  told  myself,  "Ignatius — another  easy  topic  on  a  path  Fd 
anticipated  to  be  laden  with  pitfalls. "  Fhe  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  I 
told  Susie,  trusted  that  Catholic  spiritual  directors  could  fruitfully 
guide  those  of  other  traditions.  Fhen  I  heard  Ignatius  whisper, 
"Don't  forget  memory  and  imagination."  Before  leaving,  Susie 
invited  me  into  her  tradition  s  experience  of  remembering  its  ances- 
tral history — a  Reconstruction ist  celebration  ofRosh  Hashana. 

Fhe  high  holy  day  was  an  instrumental  initiation  into  a 
learning  process  that  continues  for  me.  Easily  moving  into  prayer, 
I  was  struck  by  the  creativity  of  the  service.  For  the  reading  of  the 
Forah  portion,  the  woman  rabbi  invited  three  groups  of  believers 
to  come  to  the  scroll.  Initially,  members  who  desired  to  have  their 
spirituality  strengthened  by  Forah  in  the  coming  year;  study,  shab- 
bat  services,  and  the  congregation,  came  forward.  Next  were  con- 
gregants who  desired  to  have  their  spirituality  strengthened  from 
within  themselves... to  discern  deeply,  to  rely  on  intuition,  to  trust 
the  wisdom  of  Shekinnah.  Fhe  third  group  offered  kaddish, 
prayers  for  the  dead.  Fhe  spiritual  maturity  in  the  liturgical  pro- 
cess impressed  me.  Fhe  shofar  was  played  by  an  elder  congregant 
after  the  rabbi  suggested  that  we  don't  always  hear  Gods  call 
through  words.  As  the  evocative  playing  of  the  ram 's  horn  rever- 
berated within  me,  I  was  drawn  to  a  penitent  stance  for  ever 
believing  that  Gods  Spirit  is  limited  to  one  tradition.  In  the  weeks 
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after,  I  made  more  discoveries  about  God  in  places  I  had  never 
anticipated. 

My  first  spiritual  direction  session  with  Virginia  con- 
fused me.  She  suggested  unfamiliar  categories.  Intimacy 
with  God.  What  on  earth  did  that  mean?  Shordy,  however, 
I  began  to  see  that  she  was  introducing  me  to  God  as 
accessible  presence.  God  was  there  when  my  18-month-old 
granddaughter  reached  out  for  the  first  time  to  take  my 
hand  and  when  I  needed  guidance  to  protect  and  support 
my  92 -year-old  mother,  who  lives  on  the  other  side  ot  the 
country.  I  was  discovering  how  to  cultivate  a  relationship 
with  God  and  how,  in  some  ways,  that  relationship  had  the 
characteristics  of  other,  more  familiar  relationships.  Gradu- 
ally, I  noticed  variations  in  my  ability  to  sense  God's  pres- 
ence. At  times  all  life  seemed  pregnant  with  divine  light;  at 
other  times  there  was  distance  and  darkness.  But  Virginia's 
subtle  demonstration  of  her  faith  enabled  me  to  trust  that, 
even  when  there  was  distance,  God  was  whispering  words 
of  love. 

One  day,  after  a  few  months  of  meetings,  she  abruptly 
asked  if  I  were  in  love  with  God.  To  my  amazement,  I 
blushed  like  an  awkward  adolescent.  The  question  struck 
me  as  outrageous,  but  of  course,  it  was  true.  I'd  been  found 


out.  I  was  not  only  a  seeker,  I  was  a  lover  as  well;  and  etc 
that  love  remarkable  things  began  to  happen.  By  listein 
to  God,  I  started  to  discern  my  own  voice  and  calling 
in  my  tradition  where  I  had  sometimes  felt  trapped  bth 
difficulty  of  separating  the  obligations  of  Jewish  life,in 
the  politically  correct  positions  on  Middle  East  polici 
from  the  spiritual  encounter  I  longed  to  have.  In  partich 
I  am  devoted  to  my  husband,  himself  a  lapsed  Catholicil 
commitment  to  a  Jewish  community  had  to  included! 
marriage  and  my  conviction  that  the  various  traditionar 
essentially  different  translations  of  the  same  holy  langiigt 
Any  direction  in  my  religious  practice  had  to  validatcm 
need  to  deepen  my  Jewish  learning  while  expanding 
spiritual  horizons  beyond  Judaism.  Meeting  will 
Catholic  spiritual  director  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  m 
rience  God's  presence  in  my  life  without  the  clutter  oful 
tural  expectations.  Virginia  didn't  ask  how  much  tine 
spent  in  synagogue.  She  wanted  to  know  what  it  felrJili 
when  I  had  time  during  the  day  for  contemplative  pi« 
and  what  God  was  disclosing  in  those  moments.  V\i 
Virginia  and  I  talked  about  God,  no  one  else  was  nil 
room — not  Maimonides,  not  Buber,  not  Ignatius.  I 
blessing  of  this  opportunity  ultimately  allowed  mil 
return  to  a  Judaism  that  filled  my  heart. 
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tally  I  wanted  Ignatius  in  the  room.  And  Buber.  And  Mai- 
ides.  I  wanted  tutors.  I  realized  that  spiritual  direction  often 
is  unanticipated  challenges.  Susie,  I  knew,  trusted  me  more 
•  I  trusted  myself.  During  our  first  meeting  I  was  challenged 
her  response  to  my  indication  that  in  spiritual  direction  she 

might  trace  her  personal  experience  of  God. 
°ersonal  experience  of  God?  I  don't  know  if  that  appeals  to 
r  if  I  really  believe  it. "  Startled  by  her  reaction,  I  left  the  issue 
ng  in  the  air  as  a  mere  suggestion.  Shortly  after,  when  she 
erown  encounter,  she  affirmed  our  process  of  direction, 
me  afternoon  after  the  high  holidays,  Susie  related  her  stnig- 
memorize  a  prayer  for  a  morning  ritual.  Casually,  I  suggest- 
it  she  translate  the  prayer  into  English,  type  it,  and  read  it 
norning.  I  was  awakened  from  complacency  by  her  cry,  "Read 
English!'"  She  took  her  turn  then  in  tutoring  me.  About  the 
ire  Hebrew  is.  About  her  desire,  in  no  way  obligatory,  to 
rrize  the  prayer — in  Hebrew — to  make  it  pan  of  her  heart, 
i  certain  areas,  however,  where  I  had  anticipated  puzzlement 
istance,  I  found  delight.  Susie  asked  for  my  help  in  under- 
mg  elements  oflgnatian  prayer.  Later,  I  prepared  a  tutoring 
nblical  composition  of  scene,  a  concrete,  practical  way  to  initi- 
iderstanding. 

Oh,  like  midrash, "  she  responded  two  minutes  into  my  "les- 


son. "  Spontaneity  is  a  gift  Susie  brings  to  her  spiritual  journey. 
Discovering  that  what  I  called  composition  of  scene  could  enrich  her 
prayer,  she  spent  a  week  at  a  midrash  workshop  in  the  winter  of 
1999,  while  I  learned  more  about  her  tradition  by  imbibing  the 
wisdom  found  ///Jewish  Spiritual  Guidance:  Finding  Our  Way 
to  God,  by  Carol  Ochs  and  Kerry  M.  Olitzky. 

Eventually  I  sensed  a  strong  need  to  define  my  Jewish 
identity  by  taking  a  Hebrew  name.  In  a  shabbat  service, 
people  who  are  so  moved  come  up  to  the  Torah  scroll  to 
say  the  blessings  before  and  after  the  scriptural  portion  is 
chanted.  Each  person  is  identified  by  his  or  her  Hebrew 
name  and  their  parents'  Hebrew  names,  a  lineage  in  the 
tradition.  Coming  from  an  assimilated  family,  I  had  been 
named  Susan  Ellen,  a  blonde  girl  with  blue  eyes,  a  Shirley 
Temple  child.  I  had  never  been  given  a  Hebrew  name,  and 
I  had  no  idea  what  names  my  parents  may  have  carried. 

Hannah  I  named  myself,  after  my  maternal  grandmoth- 
er Anna  and  after  the  mother  of  Samuel,  the  first  Jewish 
woman  in  the  Bible  to  speak  direcdy  to  God.  Grandmother 
Anna,  born  into  an  Orthodox  household  in  Romania,  where 
she  attended  a  Catholic  school  (the  only  education  available 
for  a  girl),  had  lived  with  us  in  New  York.  Pushed  into  the 
back  bedroom,  she  \it  shabbat  candles  all  alone.  Once  I  chose 
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Hannah,  I  located  my  parents'  ketubah,  or  Jewish  wedding 
certificate,  with  their  Hebrew  names.  At  a  family  ritual  and 
in  the  synagogue,  I  became  Hannah  bat  Zalman  v'Hessye. 
By  taking  my  grandmother's  name,  I  had  a  sense  of  being 
on  both  ends  of  a  rescue  mission:  we  salvaged  one  another's 
faith  from  the  ruins  of  modernism.  Changing  my  name  was 
a  reflection  of  a  deep,  interior  transformation.  With  Vir- 
ginia walking  beside  me,  I  now  felt  the  authenticity,  the  rest 
in  faith,  that  had  eluded  me  all  my  life. 

Finding  the  confidence  to  use  challenge  as  sand  in  the  oys- 
ter, I  realized  that  a  respectful  exploration  of  how  others  pray 
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and  worship  is  at  least  equal  in  significance  to  dialogue  c  b 
torical,  ecclesial  and  political  issues,  especially  for  seminm 
and  theology  students. 

This  was  reinforced  in  the  spring  of  1 999  when  we  p~ti 
pated  in  Elat  Chayyims  conference  entitled,  "The  Awrei 
Heart — An  Exploration  of  Meditation  in  Jewish  Life,"  a 
ference  unlike  those  in  my  own  tradition.  From  Friday 'ft 
noon  until  late  Saturday,  I  joined  450  Jewish  helievt( 
prayer  and  shabbat.  Conference  presentations  and  worm\ 
started  late  Saturday  and  continued  through  Sunday  aift, 
pie  Ansche  Chesed,  where  Susies  parents  had  been  marrii 
I  still  savor  memories  of  that  event,  especially  those 

the  three-hour  service  on  Saturday  to? 
ing — prayer  shawls  forming  a  eft 
over  married  couples  who  are  encom 
to  celebrate  their  shared  love  throm 
the  liturgy  (rather  than  leaving  it  1 1 
doorstep);  the  affective  way  lay  piti 
pants  touched  the  Torah  with  a  ppj 
shawl,  indicating  that  Torah  belom 
the  people,  not  to  the  religious  leaden 
strong  sense  that  this  is  how  JesuM 
shiped  in  the  synagogue.  By  the  sim 
of  their  bodies  and  the  chantm 
prayers,  lay  congregants  not  only  etm 
in  active  participation  throughoM 
liturgy,  but  also  sustained  a  contempt 
inferiority.  A  surprising  Trappis 
ence  was  mentioned  on  Sunday 
speakers;  one  rabbi  cited  the  va 
Thomas  Merton  for  understand^ 
templation,  and  the  other  refer 
Thomas  Keating  in  a  similar  way. 


With  each  spiritual  step,  ■ 
stronger,  less  alone.  I  felt  callti 
become  Bat  Mitzvah.  I  chosi'tl 
Torah  portion  I  would  chantu 
interpret  with  the  intention  of'oi 
veying  the  nature  of  my  relation 
to  God  and  my  spiritual  struggled 
choice,  the  first  18  lines  of  Levtc 
19,  the  Holiness  portion,  ends  'i 
the  commandment  v'ahavta  Ion 
kamocba,  "love  thy  neighbor  ash 
self."  Focusing  on  this  pom 
enabled  me  to  talk  about  the  sacrvc 
of  the  self  that  necessarily  accorrai 
this  kind  of  transparent  lovingly 
ness,  which  are  equivalent  to  thun 
mal  sacrifices  described  in  the  In 
portion.  During  my  comment  V 
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y^s  goodbye  with  regret  but  with  style.  This  is  an  impressive  and  important  book." 
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j1  ns  that  very  small  number  of  books  which  will  be  essential  reading." 

The  Irish  Catholic 

>e  of  Britain's  shrewdest  and  most  experienced  journalists  has  produced  an  excellent  book.  She 
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Isn't  the  Jesus  story  just  a  myth? 
Did  Jesus  really  perform  all  those  miracles? 
Isn't  the  Resurrection  just  an  illusion? 
Why  didn't  Jesus  tell  us  everything  straight  out? 
Why  does  God  allow  evil? 

If  God  knows  everything  in  advance,  what  good  does  prayer  do? 

And  many  more.  The  questions  probe  to  the  roots  of  our  honest  doubts.  Then 
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believe. 
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men  and  women,  young  and  old,  in  more  than  100  countries.  After  studies  in  Oxford  and 
Paris,  for  18  years  he  taught  theology  at  Oxford  before  his  election  as  Master. 

"We  struggle,"  he  says,  "with  the  same  challenges  as  anyone  else:  trying  to  cope  with  our 
sexuality,  dealing  with  money,  saying  our  prayers,  building  community.  Our  vocation  is  to 
shed  some  light  on  the  human  vocation.  If  we  do  not  do  that  we  are  wasting  our  time  .  .  . 
each  of  us  has  only  a  few  coins  to  rattle  around  in  his  box,  as  someone  has  said,  like  a  beggar, 
which  is  what  a  Dominican  is  supposed  to  be." 

"Offers  more  sense  about  human  love  than  much  that  I  find  in  secular  writing."  Angela 
Graham,  film  maker 

"Celibacy  has  been  pronounced  dead.  Radcliffe  talks  about  celibacy  for  what  it  really  is:  love 
unbounded,  love  unleashed."  Joan  Chittister  OSB 
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Lourdes:  The  Original  File  by  a  Skeptic  Turned  Believer 

byJ.B  Estrade 


The 
New 
>tament 


ranslated  by 

)NAI.D  KNOX 


Here  is  the  basic  book  of  Lourdes  and  the  life  of  Bernadette.  The  author,  an  official  of  the  French  civil  service,  was 
stationed  in  Lourdes  in  1858  at  the  time  of  the  appearances  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Grotto.  He  was  at  first  skeptical  —  if 
not  actually  a  scoffer  —  until  he  witnessed  Bernadette  in  ecstasy  on  the  occasion  of  the  seventh  appearance.  He 
followed  the  miraculous  events  and  noted  every  detail  in  a  diary  he  kept  day  by  day.  He  knew  Bernadette  and  had 
her  confidence.  J.B.  Estrade's  simple  direct  story  is  set  against  the  background  of  the  life  story  of  Bernadette  and  is 
stamped  throughout  with  the  unmistakable  seal  of  truth  and  sincerity. 

ISBN  0-87243-244-0       222  pages  $14.95 

The  New  Testament 

translated  by  Ronald  A.  Knox 

Ronald  Knox  was  already  famous  —  as  a  detective  writer,  the  author  of  ingenious  limericks,  an  Oxford  scholar  of 
classical  Greek,  and  the  20th  century  successor  to  Cardinal  Newman  —  when  he  was  asked  to  undertake  a  translation 
into  English  of  the  New  Testament.  This  magisterial  work  was  first  published  in  1950  to  almost  universal  acclaim. 

"It  deserves  an  honored  place  among  books  of  any  reader  who  has  an  interest  in  the  Bible  or  in  the  study  of  English 
prose."  Tlie  New  York  Times  Book  Review 

"The  cleanest  most  continually  intelligent  translation  into  English.  Try  it,  and  your  sense  of  the  scripture  will  be 
renewed."  Hugh  Kenner,  the  world-renowned  authority  on  the  works  of  James  Joyce,  Ezra  Pound  and  Samuel 
Beckett 

"Knox  captures  the  lush  color  and  tang  of  the  ancient  books."  Newsweek 
ISBN  0-87243-229-7       288  pages  $14.95 


Edith:  The  Jewish  Heritage  of  a  Catholic  Saint 

mne  Batzdorff 

t  is  Edith  Stein  who  was  murdered  at  Auschwitz.  The  niece  and  author,  Susanne  Batzdorff,  is  an  observant 
was  a  guest  of  honor  at  her  aunt's  canonization  in  Rome  in  October  1998. 

ein  was  the  daughter  of  a  proud  German  Jewish  family.  After  a  spectacular  academic  career  she  became  the 
1  associate  of  Edmund  Husserl,  the  father  of  phenomenology.  At  the  age  of  thirty,  after  a  chance  reading  of 
)f  Teresa  of  Avila,  to  the  anguish  of  her  family  and  many  of  her  friends  she  became  a  Roman  Catholic. 
rears  later  she  became  a  Carmelite  nun.  In  1942  she  and  her  sister  Rosa  were  taken  from  their  convent  and 
1  to  Auschwitz  where  they  perished  in  the  gas  chambers.  Illustrated  with  twenty  photographs. 
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ie  to  Understanding  Icons  and  the  Liturgy,  Symbols  and  Practices  of  the  Russian 
iox  Church 

vid  Coomler 

)k  is  meant  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  English-speaking  world's  knowledge  of  Russian  iconography.  With  nine  pages 
olor  and  173  full-page  illustrations  in  black  and  white  the  book  includes  charts  and  easy  instructions  for 
ng  icons  and  translating  their  Church  Slavonic  inscriptions.  The  book  is  for  those  interested  in  Russian 
t  puzzled  by  the  often  unfamiliar  subjects  and  mysterious  inscriptions.  The  author  explains  the  majority  of 
ie  is  likely  to  encounter  and  explains  in  everyday  language  the  technical  aspects  of  icon  painting.  Here  is  the 
or  all  those  who  have  said  of  icons,  "Yes,  they  are  most  attractive  and  interesting,  but  what  do  they  mean?" 
no  book  like  this  available  today  for  English-speaking  readers. 
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A  Cigarette  Card  History  of  the  Generals  and  Admirals 
of  the  Civil  War 

For  anyone  interested  in  the  Civil  War  and  contemporary  biographies  of  the  military  leaders  of  boi  sit 
this  colorful  book  is  a  treasure.  It  reproduces  the  promotional  booklets  James  B.  Duke  inserted  infl 
of  his  cigarette  packages  in  1888.  Thus  began  one  of  the  earliest  hobbies  of  popular  collecting.  T)( 
biographies  —  each  with  a  portrait  in  full  color,  a  facsimile  signature  and  running  to  six  full  pes 
contain  more  information  than  one  would  find  in  almost  any  encyclopedia.  The  collection  in  its  ears 
is  reproduced  here  for  the  first  time. 
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A  Postcard  Journey  Along  the  Upper  Mississippi 

by  Robert  Stumm 

A  journey  in  200  colorful  picture  postcards  dating  back  to  1905  from  St.  Paul  to  LaCrosse,  Dubuque, 
Rock  Island,  Quincy,  Hannibal,  St.  Charles,  and  past  St.  Louis  to  Cairo.  Along  the  way,  the  cards  - 
each  with  an  explanatory  text  -  let  you  see  the  Upper  Mississippi  valley  prospering  in  the  final  19th 
century  wave  of  European  immigration  along  the  banks  of  America's  principal  waterway. 

ISBN  0-87243-235-1  248  pages  $16.95 


Kirkham's  Grammar:  The  Book  That  Shaped  Lincoln's  Prose  I 

by  Samuel  Kirkham 

Why  did  so  many  of  our  19th  century  leaders  need  no  speech  writers?  They  grew  up  as  farmhals 
farriers  in  the  rural  South  or  Midwest  and  could  write  and  speak  with  a  fluency  and  grammatical  acm 
which  put  today's  members  of  Congress  to  shame.  Most  of  the  old  timers  began  with  this  book  m 
after  the  Bible,  was  the  first  book  of  every  frontier  library.  Shouldn't  it  belong  in  yours  as  well? 

ISBN  0-87243-243-2         228  page  $10.95 
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:d  my  effort  to  sacrifice  a  long  list  of  fears,  ones  that 
me  from  loving  God  and  God's  creation, 
adiance  filled  my  heart  on  the  day  I  became  Bat 
vah.  Along  with  family,  friends  and  fellow  congre- 
>,  Virginia  and  George  were  there.  But  in  the  weeks 
followed  I  was  stunned  to  discover  that  I  was  unable 
istain  the  joy  I  felt  chanting  Torah.  The  crash  was 
stating.  Gone  was  the  thread  that  had  let  me  float 
1  gracefully  like  a  leaf  in  autumn.  I  was  like  an  egg 
ling  out  of  a  nest  and  shattering.  Scraping  away  fears 
posure  and  failure,  making  myself  vulnerable  before 
minify  and  God,  seemed  only  to  reveal  a  more  terri- 
read:  fear  of  abandonment  and  fear  of  love  itself, 
b  Virginia  this  was  not  unfamiliar  territory.  She 
7  about  dread,  about  a  wandering  in  the  wilderness 
often  accompanies  the  decision  to  go  forth  like 
ham  and  Sarah  and  leave  behind  reliable  signposts, 
helped  me  to  listen  for  the  still  small  voice,  drowned 
ay  the  roar  of  anxiety.  She  helped  me  return  to  my 
self,  the  self  that  had  been  created  Vtzelem  elohim,  in 
mage  of  God. 

spiritually,  Susie  seems  to  be  a  natural.  With  inspired  joy 
mbarked  on  spiritual  paths  in  her  own  tradition — engag- 
n  midrash,  which  led  to  taking  her  grandmother  s  name; 
ing  Hebrew  in  order  to  pray;  savoring  images  evoked  in 
?r;  spending  a  week  on  retreat  at  Elat  Chayyim;  keeping  a 
lal;  and  preparing  for  Bat  Mitzvah.  Because  she  did  the 
,  our  sessions  were  not  work  for  me;  instead  I  limited  my 
to  reflecting  back  questions  as  a  lens  for  her  own  insight, 
became  agile  in  honesty.  Yet  challenges  remained.  In  a 
^forward  way,  I  voiced  doubt  about  her  concept  of  sacri- 
%  her  fears  as  an  intention  for  Bat  Mitzvah.  Sacrificing 
might  be  possible  with  God,  but  beyond  one  s  powers  if  the 
npt  is  made  to  do  it  on  one 's  own  for  God.  Had  she  been 
',  my  own  tradition,  I  might  have  been  more  intrusive 
my  challenge.  But  far  more  joy  than  challenge  has  been 
raiding  light  of  walking  with  Susie,  who  rejects  artificial 
uring,  whose  yearning  is  for  the  organic  nourishment  of 
own  tradition  and  roots,  whose  spiritual  vitality  depends 
real  God  for  the  sake  of  a  real  world. 

3n  my  55th  birthday,  my  sister  gave  me  a  sepia-col- 

I  class  picture  from  the  1880's  of  Anna,  my  grand- 
her,  decoratively  dressed,  sitting  in  the  midst  of  her 
holic  classmates,  all  in  their  dark  school  uniforms. 

I I  wondered:  what  exchanges  did  they  have,  this  Jew- 
jirl  and  her  Catholic  friends  in  Iasi,  Romania,  so  long 
5  What  had  come  trickling  down  to  me  that  made  me 
:  the  spiritual  guidance  of  a  Catholic  in  my  circuitous 
"ney  back  to  Hannah,  back  to  Judaism  and  back  to 
1?  0 
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Our  National 
Sins? 

We  can  identify  at  least  three  global 
sins:  muddledness,  numbness  and 
drifting. 


BY  ROBERT  F.  MORNEAU 


Back  in  the  17TH  century,  the  Anglican  priest- 
poet  George  Herbert  maintained  that  the  national 
sin  of  his  day  was  idleness.  Whether  that  was  an 
accurate  portrayal  we  must  leave  to  historians  and 
sociologists.  But  Herbert  had  no  qualms  in  proposing  that 
there  was  sin — one  of  a  national  kind. 

This  observation  raises  a  question  for  our  day — a  time 
in  which  many  people  feel  no  need  for  salvation,  since  they 
are  not  really  guilty  of  any  "big"  sin — murder,  rape  or  the 
like.  In  fact,  is  there  any  sin  at  all,  much  less  need  for  a 
redeemer?  The  question  of  personal,  social  and  national  sin 
is  simply  set  aside  as  irrelevant,  since  sin,  like  the  dinosaur, 
has  historical  interest  but  is  an  extinct  species. 

But  in  our  more  honest  moments,  we  know  something 
is  wrong.  There  is  ubiquitous  brokenness  of  relationships  all 
around  us  as  families  fall  apart,  countries  go  to  war,  injus- 
tices run  rampant  and  racism  and  killings  abound.  Sin  is 
alive  and  well,  even  if  we  use  sociological  language  like 
alienation  to  describe  it. 

A  question:  What  sins  have  we  inherited  from  our  previ- 
ous century?  And  are  these  sins  national  in  character,  limit- 
ed to  our  land,  or  are  they,  given  the  nature  of  our  global 
village,  universal,  touching  all  nations  and  affecting  all  cul- 
tures? I  propose  that  we  can  identify  at  least  three  global 
sins:  muddledness,  numbness  and  drifting. 

The  sin  of  muddledness.  Pluralism  and  relativism  have  left 
a  legacy  of  pervasive  confusion.  With  different  worldviews 
and  a  plethora  of  lifestyles,  standards  for  truth  and  goodness 
have  all  but  vanished.  Tolerance  has  become  the  supreme 
value.  Anyone's  opinion  is  as  valid  as  anyone  else's.  Subjec- 
tivity sits  on  the  throne. 

When  even  the  experts  cannot  agree,  it  is  no  surprise  that 
the  masses  are  muddled.  Skeptics  and  cynics  now  abound. 
Individuals,  attempting  to  sort  through  life's  complexities,  are 
left  to  themselves  in  an  age  of  permissiveness  and  doubt.  Peo- 

THE  MOST  REV.  ROBERT  F.  MORNEAU  is  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 


pie  of  conviction  are  shunned  and  communities  of  beliekr 
accused  of  deception.  Will  the  waters  ever  clear? 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  crucial  issue  of  truth,  a  rjtl 
that  sets  the  human  heart  free.  What  is  at  stake  is  whethto 
not  it  is  true  that  every  single  person  has  inherent  digt] 
that  the  universe  has  meaning,  that  something  is  awry  W 
needs  fixing,  that  love  is  stronger  than  death,  that  God,  I* 
creates,  sustains  us  still.  Nor  are  these  matters  forh 
philosopher's  ivory  tower  or  the  theologian's  esoteric  pontr 
ings.  We  need  the  grace  of  clarity  to  counter  the  sin  of  rrjd 
dledness. 

The  sm  of  numbness.  In  his  novel  The  Reader,  Bernln 
Schlink  reflects  on  the  numbness  found  in  survivor  literare 
"in  which  life's  hmctions  are  reduced  to  a  minimum,  behao 
becomes  completely  selfish  and  indifferent  to  others,  n 
gassing  and  burning  are  everyday  occurrences."  Such  wash 
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ience  of  many  in  the  concentration  camps.  But  numb- 
s  broader  than  these  war  horrors.  All  of  us  are  confront- 
th  a  dulling  of  the  senses,  heart  and  mind  as  we  deal 
he  complexities  of  our  modern  world, 
ne  expression  for  this  is  compassion  fatigue.  We  are  sur- 
ied  by  so  much  suffering — AIDS  victims,  Rwanda, 
/o,  friends  with  cancer — that  we  continue  to  block  out 
portions  of  reality.  T.  S.  Eliot  suggested,  in  poetic  lan- 
:,  that  we  cannot  take  in  too  much  reality.  But  the  dan- 
that  we  begin  to  live  lives  of  numbness,  feeling  basically 
ng.  The  sense  of  wonder  disappears  and  our  hearts 
:1,  offering  no  hospitality. 

lod  feet  have  a  hard  time  feeling  the  soft  earth.  The 
of  vulnerability  is  a  contemporary  need.  The  courage  to 
lere  the  suffering  is,  to  feel  the  excitement  of  new  life,  to 
e  into  the  warm  and  icy  waters  of  life  is  the  only  way  to 
The  Spanish  poet  Antonio  Machado  claims  that  of  all 
ords  that  Jesus  spoke,  including  love  and  forgiveness,  the 
important  ones  were  "Wake  up!" 
he  sin  of  drifting.  In  the  course  of  a  single  month,  I  came 
;  the  theme  of  drifting  in  three  distinct  sources.  In  his 
irly  work  Clashing  Symbols:  An  Introduction  to  Faith  and 
re,  Michael  Paul  Gallagher,  S.J.,  comments:  "Either  we 
;onfusedly  in  the  culture  around  us  or  we  seize  the  rud- 
f  spirituality  to  steer  our  course  in  harmony  with  the 
1."  Then  I  happened  across  the  old  classic  The  Education 
try  Adams:  An  Autobiography,  in  which  the  author  com- 
;  about  his  own  life:  "He  drifted  inevitably  into  society," 
:  young  Englishmen  drifted  to  the  race-course,"  "while 
ig  after  the  war  ended,"  "he  [Adams]  drifted  among 
unnoticed,"  "Grant  avowed  a  policy  of  drift;  and  a  poli- 
drift  attaches  only  barnacles."  A  third  example  of  drift- 
nerges  in  Toni  Morrison  s  Paradise:  "What  she  knew  of 
she  had  mostly  forgotten,  and  it  seemed  less  and  less 
rtant  to  remember  any  of  it,  because  the  timbre  of  each 
;ir  voices  told  the  same  tale:  disorder,  deception  and, 
I  Sister  Roberta  warned  the  Indian  girls  against,  drift. 
I  hree  d's  that  paved  the  road  to  perdition,  and  the  great- 
l|  these  was  drift." 

he  sense  of  lostness  is  pervasive.  For  many,  the  options 
I  )o  many;  for  others,  freedom  was  curtailed  from  the 
I  ning.  Life's  deck  of  cards  lacks  the  full  52;  sometimes 
1  ds  less  than  half  that  number.  Drifting  relates  to  cease- 
i  xperimentation — in  some  cases  to  the  inability  to  make 
I  tmirment.  "Don't  fence  me  in"  is  an  old  Western  tune 
I  lummed  in  the  corridors  of  life.  Has  drifting  become  a 
i  rial,  an  international  policy? 

I  fot  all  vessels  are  rudderless;  not  all  people  flounder 
pie  high  sea.  Certain  individuals  have  embraced  the 
of  commitment  and  dedicated  themselves  to  some 
]  .  Mother  Teresa  of  India  and  her  community  felt  they 
5  called  to  the  path  of  working  with  the  poorest  of  the 


poor;  Albert  Schweitzer  ventured  into  central  Africa  and 
served  the  sick  for  over  50  years.  And  the  list  goes  on,  with 
the  well-known,  like  Gandhi,  and  the  less  well-known: 
teachers  committed  to  imparting  knowledge,  parents  faith- 
ful to  their  role  as  guides,  employers  who  aid  the  economy. 
Drifting  has  been  countered  by  the  responsible  use  of  free- 
dom. 

Love  and  Mercy 

God's  word  is  clear:  where  sin  abounds,  grace  is  even  more 
abundant.  The  Quaker  Thomas  Kelly  observes  in  A  Testa- 
ment of  Devotion,  "For  it  is  true  that  in  the  experience  of 
Divine  Presence  that  which  flows  over  the  ocean  of  dark- 
ness is  an  infinite  ocean  of  light  and  love." 

The  infinite  ocean  of  life,  light  and  love — God's 
grace — is  deeper  and  more  expansive  than  our  puddles  of 
muddledness,  our  protective  numbness,  our  penchant  for 
drifting.  But  the  heart  must  be  open  to  the  grace,  and  the 
conscience  must  not  evade  our  need  for  healing.  Denial 
locks  us  into  the  blindness  of  night  and  forfeits  our  hearing 
God's  gracious  words  of  love  and  mercy. 

If  there  are  national  sins — be  they  muddledness,  numb- 
ness, drifting  or  whatever — then  surely  there  are  national 
graces  as  well — graces  such  as  generosity,  compassion  and 
deep  caring.  But  that's  for  another  time  and  space. 
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faith  in  focus 


A  Change  of  Heart 


BY  LORRAINE  V.  MURRAY 


I SPOTTED  THE  WOMAN  the 
moment  I  walked  into  the  hospital 
lobhy.  Shaking  and  sobbing  uncon- 
trollably, she  was  talking  to  some- 
one on  the  phone.  I  couldn't  hear  what 
she  was  saying,  yet  I  felt  a  strong  urge  to 
comfort  her.  But  something  stopped  me. 
She's  a  stranger,  I  reminded  myself,  and 
it's  none  of  my  business.  I  hurried  onto 
the' elevator  and  went  upstairs  to  the 
women's  health  center,  where  I  was 
scheduled  for  my  yearly  mammogram. 

lorraine  v.  Murray  is  a  parishioner  at  St. 
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After  the  X- 
rays  were  com- 
pleted, I  sighed 
in  relief,  drove 
.     home  and 
happily  bus- 
ied myself  in 
my  garden.  A 
few  hours 
later,  the 
phone  rang.  It 
was    the  X-ray 
technician.  It  seems 
there  was  something  unusual 
about  my  mammogram,  and  the 
radiologist  wanted  me  to  return 
for  more  films. 

In  a  panic,  I  dashed  to  my 
car  and  plunged  into  the  wild 
sea  of  traffic  on  the  busy  high- 
way. As  I  drove,  I  tried  unsuc- 
cessfully to  block  out  images  of 
my  mother,  who  had  died  of 
breast  cancer  25  years  ago.  And  I 
found  myself  acknowledging  on 
a  deep  soulful  level  what  I  had 
only  considered  superficially 
before.  It's  a  big  world  out 
there,  and  it  will  go  on  spinning 
just  fine  without  me. 
In  the  hospital  waiting  room,  I  paced 
nervously  while  the  other  women  sat 
peacefully  reading  magazines.  "What  if 
it's  cancer?"  I  agonized.  "How  will  I 
handle  it?"  It  was  a  question  I  had  pon- 
dered on  countless  occasions  before,  ever 
since  I  first  began  having  mammograms. 
And  still  I  had  no  answers. 

After  another  round  of  X-rays,  the 
technician  ushered  me  into  a  small,  lone- 
ly room  and  told  me  the  radiologist 
would  speak  with  me.  With  a  cold  fist  of 
terror  forming  in  my  heart,  I  telephoned 
my  husband  and  wept.  More  time  passed, 
and  finally  the  weary-looking  radiologist 
joined  me.  He  explained  that  I  would 


need  a  biopsy  to  determine  whetl;i 
not  I  had  breast  cancer. 

Trembling  all  over,  I  rushed  froi 
hospital.  As  I  drove  home,  I  kept  s\m 
ing  on  the  windshield  wipers  fl 
though  the  sky  was  clear.  It's  tea 
finally  realized.  Still,  I  didn't  feel  inl 
to  shake  my  fist  at  heaven  and  yell,  ■ 
me,  God?"  After  all,  I  had  never  n 
"Why  me?"  when  God  gave  me  M 
marriage,  a  decent  job  and  a  good  h 

As  the  day  of  the  biopsy  approjffl 
my  friends  and  family  members  rl 
around  me.  They  all  told  me  I  vi 
their  prayers.  Everyone  encouragthi 
with  scriptural  verses.  "Ask  and  yol 
receive,"  one  enthused.  "If  you  pi 
Jesus'  name,"  another  assured  me,| 
will  receive  healing." 

And  so  I  prayed — while  garde! 
while  showering,  while  driving.  )| 
more  than  that:  I  shamelessly  btg 
God  for  a  good  outcome.  By  the  M 
the  biopsy,  I  was  so  wracked  with  wl 
had  lost  five  pounds.  After  the  procci 
I  went  home  to  collapse  on  my  be|l 
storm  heaven  some  more. 

Two  days  later,  the  surgeon  call 
deliver  the  news  that  would  chanji 
life  forever.  The  biopsy  had  show! 
presence  of  cancer.  As  I  wept  ova 
phone,  he  assured  me  that  in  six  ml 
I  would  look  back  and  be  glad  I'd  h-Jl 
mammogram.  But  all  I  could  think  <!i 
my  mother's  face  as  she  lay  dying.  1 
cried  again. 

As  I  told  the  dreadful  news  to  M 
people  who  had  been  praying  for  n 
began  to  feel  that  perhaps  I  had  I 
something  terribly  wrong.  Mayll 
missed  some  vital  part  of  the  prayeft 
mula.  Maybe  I  didn't  have  the  pi 
relationship  with  God.  Worst  cl 
ma\  he  ( .i  ul  didn't  lo\  e  me  enoul 
answer  my  pleas  for  healing. 

These  were  agonizing  though 
began  a  mental  journey  into  my  pjtJ 
probe  my  relationship  with  Godiu 
child,  I  was  spoon-fed  an  image  o:3 
as  an  old  man  in  the  sky  with  an 
white  beard.  The  nuns  had  told  m(3 
was  our  heavenly  father,  but  that  wll 
tie  help  for  me.  My  earthly  father 
emotionally  distant,  a  man  so  puzzl 
the  whole  parenting  endeavor  trfl 
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showed  his  daughters  any  affec- 
hoped  my  heavenly  father  wasn't 
doffish. 

ter  I  discovered  that  many  reli- 
define  God  as  love.  Since  God  has 
its,  I  figured  that  his  love  would  be 
less  too.  It  would  be  a  pure  uncon- 
il  love,  I  decided.  This  made  sense 
although  it  was  hard  to  imagine 
would  feel  to  be  so  loved.  In  my 
ood,  love  had  been  doled  out  with 
.  attached.  If  I  got  gold  stars  on  my 
g  tests,  my  aunts  and  mom  toasted 
:cess.  If  I  brought  home  a  B,  they 
orely  disappointed, 
hen  I  learned  about  Jesus,  I  was 
comforted.  Here  was  a  man  of 
welling  emotions,  a  man  who  pas- 
ely  celebrated  life.  He  loved  his 
s,  embraced  children,  cherished 
ffering  masses.  He  gave  us  the 
commandment — and  it  was  all 
love. 

t  Christ  suffered  the  most  horrible 
imaginable.  And  he  had  the  added 
n  of  knowing  the  exact  details 
of  time.  That  he  would  be  slowly 
;d  and  nailed  to  a  cross.  That  he 
suffocate  in  the  broiling  sun.  That 
vould  be  no  relief  for  his  pain.  No 
er  he  sweated  blood  the  night 
his  death.  No  wonder  he  pleaded 
lis  father  to  "take  the  cup  from 
kill,  he  realized  that  prayers  are 
ts,  not  demands,  and  so  he  added: 
ny  will,  but  thy  will  be  done." 
ke  Christ,  I've  done  my  share  of 
ig.  "Please,  dear  God,"  I've  whim- 
,  "don't  let  this  be  cancer."  But 
le  cup  has  been  passed  to  me  and 
luctantly  taken  a  sip.  The  taste  is 
,  just  as  I  feared.  But  I  keep 
Jing  myself  that  Christ  tapped  into 
fe  after  his  agony,  and  perhaps  I 
cperience  some  sort  of  enlighten- 
nyself. 

aybe,  in  some  small  ways,  it's 
y  happening.  Until  recently,  I've 
>retty  skilled  at  avoiding  the  suffer- 
isses.  Oh,  I  did  my  share  of  volun- 
rork,  but  it  was  all  tidy  and  neat, 
it  came  down  to  brushing  shoul- 
ith  the  decrepit  and  dying,  I  fled.  I 
lered  doing  volunteer  work  at  a 
lospital,  but  I  feared  getting  too 
ed  emotionally. 

mically,  I  am  now  spending  much 
time  at  that  hospital.  Since  having 


the  biopsy  and  surgery,  the  medical  cen- 
ter has  become  a  second  home.  Now  it  is 
becoming  more  difficult  for  me  to  block 
out  the  faces  of  the  worried,  broken  peo- 
ple who  stream  endlessly  through  the 
doors:  people  facing  surgery, 
chemotherapy,  radiation  therapy;  people 
trembling  in  fear;  people  just  like  me. 

I  still  whine  and  complain  about  my 
illness.  I  still  grieve  for  the  days  when  I 
didn't  have  to  struggle  daily  with  the 
blues.  But  every  so  often,  I  notice  some 
small  secret  door  opening  in  my  heart. 


It's  a  door  that  was  sealed  before.  And 
perhaps  this  is  God's  answer  to  my 
prayers.  A  heart  that  mysteriously  is 
starting  to  awaken.  A  heart  that  may 
stretch  larger  over  time. 

Sometimes  I  think  about  the  woman  I 
saw  that  first  morning  at  the  hospital  sob- 
bing into  the  phone.  And  I  promise  myself 
the  next  time  I  see  someone  in  such  dis- 
tress, I  won't  miss  my  chance.  I'll  brush 
aside  my  fears  about  impropriety  and  give 
her  a  big  hug.  It  shouldn't  be  that  difficult 
to  do.  After  all,  that  woman  was  me.  d 
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When  They  Crucified  My  Lord 

Through  Lenten  Sorrow  to  Easter  Joy 
Brother  Ramon,  SSF 

A  memorable  Lenten  pilgrimage  centering  on  the 
people  in  the  drama  of  Christ's  Passion  and  Resur- 
rection: Caiaphas,  Pilate,  the  soldiers,  John,  Peter, 
Judas,  Mary,  culminating  with  Jesus  himself  and  his 
seven  last  words. 

0-7648-07 10-2  •  ID -68130  •  176  pages;  Paperback  •  $  1 3.95 

Seven  Words  of  Jesus  and  Mary 

Lessons  on  Cana  and  Calvary 
Fulton  J  Sheen 

A  book  of  meditations  on  the  seven  words  of  Mary 
as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  seven  last 
words  of  Jesus  as  he  hung  on  the  cross.  Written  by 
one  of  Americas  best-loved  Catholic  authors. 

0-7648-0708-0  •  ID  #R6045  •  96  pages;  Paperback  •  $7.95 

Crossing  the  Desert 

Lent  and  Conversion 

James  Keating 

A  contemporary,  easy-to-read  guide  to  morality 
with  insightful  commentary  and  questions  for 
meditation  that  allows  readers  to  live  Lent  to  the 
fullest  each  and  every  day. 
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This  all-in-one  resource  is  an  invaluable  reference 
and  the  quintessential  compact  guidebook  to  all  the 
basic  J.enten  practices  of  Catholicism. 

0-7648-0567-3  •  ID  '36235  •  304  pages;  Paperback  •  $13.95 

Behold  the  Cross 

Meditations  for  the  Journey  of  Faith 

Tony  Kelly,  C.Ss.R. 

Through  the  Passion  and  Resurrection,  this  devo- 
tional book  conveys  how  the  risen  Christ  contin- 
ues to  be  present  among  all  people  in  their  differ- 
ent journeys,  guiding  readers  to  an  understanding 
that  "with  Jesus  there  is  abundant  redemption.1' 
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les  Martin,  S.J. 

r  Ward.  21 6p  $15.95  paperback 

made  quite  a  study  of  conversion 
;,  and  (far  from  becoming  jaded)  I 

0  find  each  one  is  a  surprise.  Every- 
as  an  angle.  God's  angle  is  also 
dictable.  Even  though  the  happy 

1  is  more  or  less  assured,  there  are 
>  twists  and  turns  along  the  way. 
Martin's  account,  in  this  honorable 
on,  is  blessed  with  ancient  wisdom 
lenty  of  contemporary  novelty, 
j,  who  worked  in  corporate  finance 
c  years,  left  the  business  world  to 
ie  a  Jesuit,  and  wrote  this  account  of 
1  when  he  was  recuperating  from  an 

in  Kenya.  He  is  now  an  associate 
of  America  and  was  ordained  to 
iesthood  in  1999. 

artin  has  a  frank,  straightforward 
reminiscent  of  the  young  Thomas 
>n,  but  just  a  bit  more  polished, 
l  does  not  seem  to  specialize  in  self- 
ition  the  way  Merton  did  in  The 
Storey  Mountain.  He's  funnier  than 
m,  and  exhibits  youthful  high  spir- 
particularly  liked  the  episode  in 
,  after  entering  the  Jesuits,  he  calls 
ican  Express  to  cancel  his  credit 
and  winds  up  talking  to  the  Amex 
entative  about  retreats  and  spiritual 
ion.  But  Martin  also  shows  a  certain 
•r  reflection.  He  has  a  clear  picture 
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of  the  young  man  he  once  was,  and  is 
quick  to  admit  his  own  blind  spots. 

Merton,  you  will  remember,  was 
afflicted  with  alienation.  He  felt  himself 
very  much  the  outsider,  without  the  pro- 
tection of  a  faith  or  a  church.  And  Merton 
was  arrogant!  But  James  Martin's  story  is 
hardly  so  clear-cut.  When  his  story 
begins  he  is  already  a  Catholic,  raised  in  a 
semi-practicing  Catholic  family.  Coming 
home  from  college,  he  takes  pride  in 
showing  off  the  keenness  of  his  intellect 
and  knows  he  is  becoming  offensive. 

One  result  of  this  heightened 
regard  for  my  own  intellect  was 
that  I  engaged  more  frequently 
with  my  college  friends  in  debates 
about  religion.  While  I  still  pos- 
sessed only  a  ten-year-old's 
understanding  of  Catholicism, 
this  happy  ignorance  didn't  pre- 
vent me  from  arguing  continually 
with  my  friend  George,  a  con- 
firmed agnostic,  about  almost  any 
religious  topic:  Did  Jesus  really 
perform  miracles?  What's  the 
point  of  organized  religion?  Did 
Jesus  rise  from  the  dead?  What's 
the  point  of  confession  if  God 
knows  all  your  sins?  Is  there  a 
God? 

Martin  sees,  on  reflection,  that  this 
verbal  wrangling  is  taking  him  farther 
away  from  a  real  relationship  to  God.  Still 
a  Mass-goer,  he  nevertheless  has  not  con- 
nected with  God  in  any  vital  way.  But 
when  two  college  friends  are  killed  in  a 
car  accident,  James  Martin  becomes 
angry  with  God,  and  learns,  from  a 
woman  friend,  how  to  move  to  another 
level  in  his  faith. 

James  Martin's  pilgrimage  consists  of 
a  great  many  small  and  large  illumina- 
tions. He  enters  the  business  world,  not 
with  any  great  sense  of  ambition  or  relish, 
but  because  it  seems  to  be  what  the  rest  of 
the  crowd  is  doing  and  where  the  best 
financial  opportunities  lie.  And  while  the 
picture  he  sketches  of  the  business  world 
is  fairly  desolate,  Martin  doesn't  do  what 
Michael  Lewis  and  other  writers  have 
done,  laying  into  commercial  enterprise 
as  hopelessly  corrupt.  He  doesn't  blame 
the  business  world  for  his  own  spiritual 
malaise.  Instead,  it  seems,  he  has  not  been 
following  God.  He  has  not  looked  for 
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God  in  the  business  world;  he  has  not 
chosen  work  that  he  loves;  on  all  sides  the 
meaning  of  things  is  unclear.  At  last, 
when  he  is  swamped  by  the  love  of  God, 
things  begin  to  make  sense,  and  the  path 
leads  rather  directly  out  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  into  the  Society  of  Jesus.  That  is 
how  grace  works.  It's  the  twitch  upon  the 
thread  that  Evelyn  Waugh  described  so 
well. 

It  seems  that  in  becoming  a  Jesuit 
James  Martin  discovered  everything:  his 
passion  for  God,  his  joy  in  simply  exist- 
ing, his  capacity  for  friendship,  his  sense 
of  service,  all  these,  and  more.  It's 
delightful  to  look  on  while  James  Martin, 
as  a  novice,  learns  the  basics  of  the  spiri- 
tual life: 

"On  entrance  day,  my  mother,  eager 
to  make  sense  of  all  of  this,  asked  Joe  [one 
of  the  priests]  what  he  did. 

"Tm  a  spiritual  director.' 

'"What's  that?' 

'"I  listen  to  people  talk  about  their 
prayer....'" 

Almost  at  once  he  is  able  to  take 
advantage  of  some  ancient  ideas  that  are 
novel  to  him:  discernment,  which  he  calls 
a  combination  of  prayer  and  decision 
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making,  being  "missioned"  to  work  with 
the  seriously  ill,  contemplative  prayer  and 
examen,  retreats.  Martin  is  disarming 
when  he  describes  some  time-honored 
spiritual  practice  and  appropriates  it  for 
himself.  Take  Martin's  description  of  the 
examen. 

The  examen  is  a  short  prayer 
devised  by  St.  Ignatius  in  which 
you  try  to  see  how  God  was  active 
during  your  day.  First,  you  give 
thanks  to  God  for  all  the  graces 


you  have  received  during  the  day. 
Anything  you  were  grateful  for: 
the  sight  of  sunlight  on  the  pave- 
ment; the  taste  of  an  orange;  a 
joke  shared  with  someone;  or 
maybe  a  particularly  rewarding 
moment  of  work.  Second,  you  ask 
for  the  grace  to  see  where  God 
had  been  with  you  during  the  day. 

Next,  you  review  the  entire 
day.  Where  you  had  accepted 
God's  grace. ..and  where  you 
hadn't.. .almost  like  rewinding  the 
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entire  day  and  playing  it  back, 
like  a  movie. 

To  end  this  description,  Martin  n:s 
that  Ignatius  used  to  say  that  if  theiis 
rime  for  only  one  private  prayer  dailit 
should  be  the  examen. 

In  a  casual,  chatty  way,  Martii* 
describing  his  own  transformation.  I 
only  a  matter  of  becoming  a  Jesuit?  1 1 
thinking  of  those  biblical  phrases  b 
"being  conformed  to  Christ."  Speakinbt 
the  humility  needed  to  be  a  hospital  li- 
tor,  Martin  writes: 

It  was  an  utterly  new  type  of  work, 
the  opposite  of  what  I  had  done  at 
GE  [the  corporation  he  had 
worked  for].  There  was  little 
emphasis  on  "producing;."  There 
were  no  deadlines.  It  wasn't  com-! 
petirive.  That  didn't  mean  that  the 
people  I  worked  with  on  the  pas- 
toral care  team  weren't  profession- 
als. They  simply  weren't  interested 
in  whether  or  not  you  were  a  high 
pot  [potential]  or  a  low  pot,  a  1,  2, 
or  3,  or  whether  or  not  you  had 
made  your  monthly  numbers. 
They  were  more  interested  in 
finding  God  in  their  work. 

When  I  came  to  this  passage  I  1 1 
ized  that  Martin  wasn't  writing,  end) 
about  becoming  a  Jesuit,  any  more  m 
Merton  was  writing  about  becomii 
Cistercian.  He  wasn't  advocating  a  pac 
ular  state  of  life  or  suggesting  thattn 
religious  life  is  a  better  way.  Instead,  d 
a  certain  simplicity,  he  was  noticing^: 
difference  that  grace  makes  in  our  livl- 
our  work  lives,  our  prayer  lives,  our  % 
of  serving  and  loving. 

If  you  know  nothing  about  prayer  t 
a  life  of  service,  you  can  find  it  all  inn 
unstuffy,  un-self-conscious  book.  Aiu 
you  know  everything  about  prayer  a| ! 
life  of  service,  you  will  start  at  the  bem 
ning  and  learn  it  all  over  again.  "Thina 
about  God  in  this  way — in  terms  of  a  I 
sonal  relationship — made  the  ups* 
downs  of  prayer  seem  much  less  frigrn 
ing,"  Martin  recalls.  "At  the  beginnirV 
a  relationship,  for  example,  there's  oftt 
period  of  'infatuation';  all  you  want  t& 
is  spend  time  with  the  other  person,  i 
is  with  prayer....  Like  any  friendshi'i 
needs  to  grow  and  be  open  to  change,  n 
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;r  changes  throughout  your  life...." 
akes  courage  to  open  up  your  life- 
i  the  scrutiny  of  others.  It's  a  gift  to 
:hat  James  Martin  has  done  so, 
us  how  he  confronted  the  great 
iestions.  "I  never  intended  to 
;  a  Jesuit,"  he  writes.  "My  back- 
I  prepared  me  to  be  something 
tely  different...." 

lat  James  Martin  is  saying  jumps 
e  question  of  whether  our  work  is 
or  religious,  or  whether  we  live  a 
life  or  not.  He  is  telling  us  what 
s  when  God  overtakes  a  person's 
that  person  is  willing  to  respond. 
I  sat  in  the  chapel,  I  was  over- 
id  by  the  blessings  and  grace  I  had 
d...and  the  consummate  joy  that 
d  my  life  as  a  Jesuit.  In  just  two 
lmost  despite  myself,  my  life  had 
I  entirely.  And  completely  for  the 


majorem  Dei  gloriam. 


Emilie  Griffin 
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■  1994,  in  an  Italian  restaurant  in 
ire,  Michael  Downey  met  with  his 
ind  colleague,  Catherine  Mowry 
la,  a  professor  of  theology  at  the 
sity  of  Notre  Dame.  Together, 
guini  and  Lonergan,  they  hatched 
Lamenting  the  "notoriously  dense 
nplex"  language  surrounding  the- 
1  treatises  on  the  mystery  of  the 
,  they  laid  plans  for  a  small  book 
auld  speak  at  last  in  terms  that 
not  only  make  sense,  but  would 
e  the  imagination  and  actually 
lown  into  the  lives  of  contempo- 
:kers. 

mess  intervened,  and  in  the  midst 
outstanding  teaching  career, 
na  was  stricken  with  cancer.  She 
the  age  of  44  on  May  3,1997. 
y  promised  her  before  her  death 
would  carry  their  project  forward. 
>ook  is  the  fulfillment  of  that 


promise  and  surely  a  tribute  worthy  of 
Downey's  esteemed  friend,  who  inspired 
him  to  carry  on  the  task.  Readers  hungry 
for  a  spirituality  that  addresses  the  real 
world  they  live  in  will  be  the  beneficiaries 
of  their  spiritual  friendship. 

Any  discussion  of  a  Trinitarian  spiri- 
tuality must  first  address  the  question: 
Where  did  the  idea  of  a  God  who  is 
"three  in  one"  originate?  Downey,  a 
professor  of  systematic  theology  at  Saint 
John's  Seminary  in  Camarillo,  Calif., 
and  a  popular  writer  on  spiritual  themes, 
traces  the  first  hints  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  There  God  is  named  or 
addressed  as  "Father"  roughly  20  times, 
a  term  conveying  a  sense  of  involve- 
ment, responsibility,  commitment,  com- 
passion, relationship — all  words  with 
affective  connotations. 

In  the  life  and  story  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  the  predominant  name  by 
which  God  is  called  upon  is  "Father," 
with  Jesus  being  called  the  unique  "Son." 
Jesus,  the  Son,  promises  to  send  the 
"Spirit,"  as  a  gift.  The  basis  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  lies  in  this  language  of 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit.  In  early 
Christian  centuries  knotty  questions 
emerged  centering  around  how  to  formu- 
late teaching  that  would  safeguard  the 
notion  of  equal  sharing  of  divinity  among 
the  three  while  assuring  the  distinctive- 
ness and  unique  activity  of  the  three  who 
are  one  God.  There  was  a  need  to  move 
from  the  poetic  to  the  propositional,  from 


the  abundance  of  scriptural  images  and 
metaphors  to  more  precise  ideas. 

But  this  movement  from  the  poetic, 
with  its  rich  images  and  metaphors  for 
God,  such  as  shepherd,  rock,  fortress,  to 
more  precise  ideas  is  not  without  prob- 
lems of  its  own.  Downey  points  out  that 
with  a  sharp  focus  on  doctrine  the 
emphasis  easily  turns  to  a  detached,  spec- 
ulative approach,  removed  from  reference 
to  the  human  condition,  from  the  affec- 
tive and  imaginative. 

The  singular  achievement  of 
Downey's  work  is  that  he  moves  deftly  in 
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the  opposite  direction:  dense,  abstract 
theological  notions  are  expressed  in  prose 
on  the  brink  of  poetry.  In  Altogether  Gift, 
chilly  doctrines  are  expressed  in  a  way 
that  moves  the  heart  to  prayer. 

Downey's  work  rests  on  two  key 
notions:  gift  and  grammar.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity,  for  Downey,  provides  a 
fuller  explication  of  the  biblical  affirma- 
tion "God  is  Love."  (1  John  4:8)  In  his 
telling,  Love  is  the  life  that  pours  itself 


forth  as  gift.  God  is  Giver,  Given  and 
Gift/ing  or,  in  the  grammar  of  the  Trini- 
ty, Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  As  Downey 
puts  it:  "Grammar  has  to  do  with  a  way  of 
speaking  correctly.  Rules  of  grammar  set 
the  limits  within  which  creative  discourse 
can  take  place.  Rules  of  grammar  do  not 
guarantee  that  we  will  speak  the  truth,  but 
if  we  are  to  speak  in  a  meaningful  and 
coherent  way,  we  must  work  within  the 
rules  of  grammar."  And  what  we  seek  to 
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speak  of  is  the  God  whose  name  abo<  al 
names  is  Love.  This  we  do  througllit 
language  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit  ht 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  isl 
"grammar  of  gift." 

Sifting  through  the  maze  of  doctia 
formulations  relating  to  Trinitarian  e 
ology,  Downey  homes  in  on  one  n 
stant:  "relationship."  God  is  not  a  I 
contained  individual,  but  one  whose  n 
being  is  constituted  by  the  relatioro 
interpersonal  love.  "Person,"  in  Gti  I 
always  '"being  toward'  another,  foitif 
other,  in  relation." 

For  Downey  this  is  foundational  ii 
key  to  his  thesis.  His  real  intere;ii 
explaining  the  rules  of  the  Trinitaai 
grammar  is  to  bring  the  reader  to  a  dp 
er  understanding  of  human  personhid 
God  does  not  exist  in  sublime  isola  n 
Neither  do  human  beings: 

Human  personhood  is  not  some 
thing  achieved  in  autonomy  oi 
independence  or  self-determina 
tion  or  self-sufficiency.  Rather 
human  personhood  is  received  ii, 
self-donation,  being  toward 
always  toward  the  other  and  oth 
ers  in  relation.  We  come  fron 
others,  we  live  with  others.  Oui 
being  is  toward  and  for  others 
We  come  to  ourselves  onh 
through  and  with  odiers. 

The  "three  in  one  Love,"  thoughis 
tinct,  are  equal.  Hence:  "Though  wiip 
different  and  distinct  from  one  anosr 
there  is  to  be  no  subordination  amonos 
woman  to  man,  black  to  white,  pocti 
rich,  simple  to  smart,  gay  to  straight." 

Jesus,  the  Word  in  flesh,  is  the  n  ii 
festation  of  what  it  means  to  be  ■ 
human.  But  "becoming  flesh,"  Dove; 
suggests,  "refers  not  only  to  the  con;p 
tion  and  birth  of  Jesus  from  the  fie;  o 
Mary,  but  also  to  the  embrace  oflu 
human  condition  in  its  entirety,  irjni 
whole  life  and  ministry,  passion,  djjUj 
death,  and  raising  of  Christ  to  new  lif ' 

Downey  takes  seriously  this  "emho 
of  the  human  condition  in  its  entirv, 
following  its  reach  into  the  most  ordiui 
places  of  our  lives: 


Our  life,  every  inch  and  ounce  o 
it,  every  moment  of  it,  is  to  bij 
lived  in  the  presence  of  the  divine 
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i  the  tub  and  at  the  table.  In  our 
jsting  and  our  rising.  In  child- 
[  earing  and  child  rearing.  In  sick- 
|  ess.  In  listening.  In  stripping  and 
othing.  In  primping  and  in  per- 
j  iming.  In  traveling.  In  the 
i  elight  of  sexual  intimacy.  But 
specially  in  our  brokenness  and 
i  our  vulnerability.  All  these 
rdinary  and  quite  mundane 
uman  realities  are  paths  to  com- 
mnion  in  the  one  Love. 

'his  is  a  Trinitarian  spirituality  that  is 
iible,  within  our  reach, 
lany  readers  will  find  the  last  chap- 
special  treat.  Setting  aside  the  pro- 
ial  role,  Downey  invites  the  reader 
d  the  discussion  in  silent,  meditative 
r.  In  the  final  chapter,  entitled  "In 
:rful  Communion,"  he  offers  15 
s  for  reflection,  gently  reminding 
:ader,  "This  chapter  is  not  to  be  read 
:he  other  chapters  of  this  book, 
ir,  each  point  for  reflection  is  to  be 
dered  slowly,  carefully."  To  make 
we  don't  put  the  book  down  and 
too  quickly  on  to  something  else, 
lallenges:  "Do  not  rush  through, 
•e  will  you  be  when  you  get  to  where 
hink  you  are  going?"  He  answers: 
vhere  at  all,  if  not  in  communion 
he  three  in  one  Love." 
[ere  is  a  book  that  lives  up  to  its  tide, 
ltogether  gift.         Robert  Durback 
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wing  up  on  his  well-received  first 
.  Eyes  on  Jems,  Michael  Kennedy,  a 
priest,  presents  the  prayerful  reader 
another  set  of  poetic  Ignatian  medi- 
is.  These  'Gospel  dramas'  speak  to 
sart  and  engage  the  mind  by  kindling 
nagination  and  inflaming  the  affect, 
pastor  of  Dolores  Mission  parish  in 
eart  of  East  Los  Angeles's  Pico  and 
housing  projects,  Kennedy  draws  on 


years  of  experience  among  the  poor  to 
breathe  new  life  into  biblical  contempla- 
tion by  bridging  the  historical  and  cultural 
gap  between  Jesus'  time  and  our  own. 
Bringing  the  concerns  and  the  sensibilities 
of  East  L.A's  poor  into  the  world  of  Jesus, 
these  meditations  also  serve  to  connect 
middle-class  readers  with  the  social  reality 
of  the  poor,  the  broken  and  the  dispos- 
sessed, with  whom  Jesus  identified. 

Kennedy  developed  and  refined  these 
meditations  over  several  years  of  pastoral 
practice  among  grammar  school  students 
at  the  parish  school,  gang-affiliated  youth 
at  the  nearby  Easdake  Juvenile  Detention 


facility,  visiting  college  students,  migrant 
workers  who  sleep  in  the  church  building 
at  night,  members  of  base  ecclesial  com- 
munities in  the  neighborhood,  people 
who  form  the  breadline  every  Wednesday 
and  the  many  families  who  crowd  the 
Masses  every  weekend.  This  new  volume 
presents  more  meditations  in  the  thought- 
ful and  richly  textured  style  of  its  prede- 
cessor, yet  it  also  supplies  the  reader  a 
more  explicit  entree  into  the  social  context 
of  the  urban  poor  whence  these  medita- 
tions arise. 

The  general  plan  of  the  book  follows 
Christ  from  the  beginnings  of  his  public 
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ministry  through  the  cross  to  the  he* 
Easter.  The  call  to  discipleship,  the  iir; 
cle  of  healing,  the  desire  to  serve  (he 
and  other  essential  themes  lead  the  rad 
into  the  dynamics  of  the  Spiritual  » 
cises  of  St.  Ignatius,  on  which  this  vtari 
is  based.  Drawing  on  scenes  from  aifcn 
Gospels,  the  1 8  chapters  "see"  Jesusro 
the  vantage  point  of  a  follower,  omfo 
accepts  the  invitation  of  grace  to  joiij*i 
Jesus,  to  become  a  part  of  his  circle  td 
collaborate  with  him  in  his  inaugutu 
of  the  Reign  of  God. 

The  structure  of  each  chapter  lak 
this  book  useful  both  as  personal  spta 
reading  and  as  a  ministerial  source  ac 
A  brief  essay,  meant  to  introdudtt 
theme  of  each  meditation,  also  introw 
the  reader  to  the  people  of  EasL 
Angeles.  We  meet  Marlon  and  Josfsn 
Oscar  in  Juvenile  Hall;  we  hear  frorr<Jt 
son,  a  migrant  worker  up  from  ESj 
vador;  we  stand  by  helplessly  as  }bi 
Ticio  dies,  caught  in  the  crossfire;  wfc 
the  anguish  of  Camilla  and  Lupe,  int 
ers  who  sorrow  because  their  lovedm 
suffer.  Each  of  these  brief  sketches  a 
the  reader  into  a  Gospel  passage,  tha 
die  contemplation.  A  few  reflection  )G 
tions  conclude  each  chapter  to  heltl 
reader  draw  fruit  from  the  exercipl 
paying  attention  to  the  movements  «tl 
Spirit  within. 

Michael  Kennp 

With  a  Foreword  by  Dwifilas  Burton -Oinfr 
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le  chapter  entitled  "impossible"  well 
ites  the  dynamic  of  the  book.  We 
roduced  to  Marlon  as  he  waits  for 
fencing  hearing  to  begin.  Against 
stations,  the  judge  listens  to  him  as 
iks  from  the  heart,  and  she  is  merci- 
lirty  years  is  reduced  to  five,  with 
nonition  that  Marlon  take  this  as  a 
is  an  invitation  to  "make  something 
life."  The  line  drawing  (one  of  sev- 
/  Bernardo  Gantier  Zelada,  S.J.) 
an  incredulous  Peter  being  pulled 
n  the  stormy  seas  by  a  kind-faced 
The  Gospel  passage  is  Mt.  14:24- 
e  meditation  follows.  As  always,  it  is 
first  person,  without  capitalization 
th  question  marks  as  the  only  punc- 
.  It  takes  Peter  from  the  shore  out 
e  lake,  into  the  storm  of  fear  and 
ubt  and  vacillating  loyalty  to  Jesus, 
few  confident  steps,  with  his  eyes 
on  Jesus,  he  begins  to  look  at  the 
aters  and  sinks,  weighed  down  by 

>  longer 

h  my  eyes  focused  on  jesus 
:e  again 
3st-like  fear 
pped  my  heart 
o  am  I 

be  able  to  walk  on  water? 

my  self  doubts 

■  weaknesses 

lied  me  as  forcefully 

o  the  water 

die  strength  of  howling  wind 

ing  hard  in  resisting 

die  forces 

the  underworld 

;d  to  bring  me 

oits  grip 

y  did  I  ever 

:es  my  eyes 

you  jesus? 

y? 

y  does  fear 

/ays  seem  to  be  winning? 

ie  downward  spiral  into  the  vortex 
rrupted  by  a  strong  grip  as  Jesus 
'eter  up  and  into  an  embrace.  The 
;nce  of  shipwreck  and  rescue  leads 
ish  of  feelings  and  attitudes:  relief, 
ition,  introspection,  awe,  resolu- 
Vhat  is  impossible  for  us  becomes 
le  with  God.  Indeed. 

Paul  J.  Fitzgerald 


At  bookstores  or 


Important  reference  works  on  one  CD-ROM 

The  Collegeville 
Catholic  Reference  Library 

CD-ROM  Edition  (PC),  Version  1.0 

Imagine  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  more  than  600  experts  in  theology, 
history,  liturgy,  and  spirituality  in  the 
palm  of  your  hand— better  yet  in  the 
CD-ROM  drive  of  your  computer. 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  our  most 
popular  reference  works  are  available  on 
one  CD-ROM.  The  Collegeville  Catholic  Reference 
Library  allows  you  to  receive  a  deepened  and  more  expansive  under- 
standing of  theology  and  spirituality  without  using  up  shelf  space. 

The  Collegeville  Catholic  Reference  Library  contains  the  complete  text- 
4,800  pages— of  five  essential  reference  works  including: 

•  The  New  Dictionary  of  Sacramental  Worship 

•  The  New  Dictionary  of  Catholic  Spirituality 

•  The  New  Dictionary  of  Catholic  Social  Thought 

•  The  New  Dictionary  of  Theology 

•  Consecrated  Phrases:  A  Latin  Theological  Dictionary 

System  requirements: 

PC  386-SX  or  equivalent,  Windows  95  or  higher;  3  MB  hard  disk 
space;  4  MB  RAM  (8  MB  recommended);  CD  drive;  mouse;  VGA 
graphics  adapter;  color  monitor  preferred 
0-8146-2729-3     CD-ROM,  $129.95 


www.catalog.litpress.org/detail.cfm?ID=2125 


The  Liturgical  Press 


The  Priests  of 

St  Sulpice,  an  international 
association  of  diocesan 
priests  committed  to  the 
formation  and  education  of 
seminarians  and  diocesan 
priests,  developing  vocations 
for  a  multi-cultural  Church 
and  collaborating  with 
seminary  programs  in  the 
missions 
invite  priests 
interested  in  sharing  their 
spiritual,  intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts 

to  join  our  ministry  to 
priests  and 
seminarians. 

Please  call  write  or  e-mail: 
410-323-5070 
tulshaferfSsu  lpicians.org 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore,  MD  21210 
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ST  FRANCIS  BOOKSTORE 

Church  of  St.  Francis  of  Assist 

1 35  West  31  st  Street  (between  6th  &  7th  Ave.) 
New  York,  NY  10001-3403 

Telephone  (212)  736-8500  •  Fax  (212)  594-6025 

Featuring  a  selection  of  Catholic  books, 
religious  articles,  cassettes,  CD's  &  videos. 

OPEN  TUESDAY  THRU  SATURDAY  10:00  AM  TO  5:30  PM 


SUMMER  LEARNING  in  CONNECTICUT 
3  CREDIT  GRADUATE  COURSES 

June  25-29,2001 — Curriculum  and  Instruction 
July  8-17 — History  of  Catholic  Education  (Oxford,  England  with  tours) 
July  23-27,  2001 — Educational  Leadership 

CERTIFICATE  in  SPIRITUAL  DIRECTION 

4-Summer  Certificate  Program 
July  8-14,  2001 

SCHOOL  for  the  SACRED  ARTS 

2-Summer  Certificate  Program  on  Artists  as  Creators  and  Evangelizers 
July  23-27,  2001 


R 

1 

1 

mm 

For  more  information  and  registration  call,  fax  or  email 

SACRED  HEART  UNIVERSITY 

5 151  Park  Avenue,  Fairfield,  CT  06432-1000  USA 
203  371.7867  FAX  203  365  4798  email:reaps@sacredheart.edu 
www  sacredheart.edu/reaps 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS, 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  information,  please  contact: 
James  J.  Gill,  S.  J.,  M.D.,  Director, 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago,  1L  60615-5698 
Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154; 
E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 


notices 

Books 

IN  LOVING  MEMORY  and  in  gratitude  Ui 
life  and  work  of  George  J.  SchemeS. 
(1930-2000).  A  copy  of  our  book  Beyond 
viduatwn  to  Disapkship  is  available  to  Igjj 
spiritual  directors.  Contact:jroemili 
email.msn.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  wor.n 
your  current  iriinisny.  Two  three-week  sqia 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  witna 
ed  independent  study.  Accredited.  Conctr 
tions  in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hiim 
ministry.  For  information  write  or  call:  (k 
School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Driv& 
Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366fi 
our  W eb  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Internships 

MILFORD  SPIRITUAL  CENTER  offers  a  «a 
month  INTERNSHIP  (begirining  in  Sda 
ber),  providing  participants  with  an  opprja 
ty  to  develop  skills  in  retreat  planning 
implementation.  Gain  experience  in  ltii 
retreats  for  junior  high  and  high  schodti 
dents,  group  facilitation,  public  speakiiil 
faith  sharing.  Stipend  is  Sl.20()/month,  ill 
insurance  and  the  opportunity  to  eaw 
Americorps  Fducation  Grant.  Contact:  i« 
Dye,  5361  South  Milford  Road,  Milford  * 
451  50;  Ph:  (5  1  3)  248-3  517;  Webjit 
www.milfordspiritualcenter.org. 

Miscellaneous 

INVENTIONS,  IDEAS,  NEW  PRODUCTS'n 

sentation  to  industry/national  exposoi 
Patent  services.  (888)  439-IDEA 


Pilgrimages 

CATHOLIC  FRANCE,  MAY  14-29,  2001.  q> 

rience  the  beauty  and  tradition  of  Cao! 
France  in  a  first-class  setting  with  a  comini 
of  believers.  Paris,  Rouen,  Lisieux,  Chat 
( Means,  Lyons,  Avignon,  Carcassone,  U 
des.  Daily  Mass  with  spiritual  directorie 
Fmile  Boutin,  and  music  director.  Briti:!Ai 
four-star  accommodations,  including  bt 
Intercontinental  in  Paris,  Hotel  de  lifl 
inside  the  walls  of  Carcassone.  $4,19Cfl 
Boston  ppd.  For  detailed  brochure,  calLai 
tudes  Travel  (800)  955-8553,  or  e-ma|$ 
Boutin  at  Boutinerjr@aol.com. 

Positions 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  CAMPUS1I 
ISTRY.  Full-time,  12 -month  position.  Clflj 
Misericordia  is  currently  accepting  atjit 
tions  for  the  position  of  Associate  Dire«>r 
Campus  Ministry.  This  position  will  sh;  tl 
major  responsibilities  of  the  campus  mst 
area  to  include:  ministry/service  projim 
liturgy,  pastoral  counseling,  spiritual  ■ 
tion,  empowering  of  leaders,  decision! 
ing,  staffing  and  development,  budgi" 
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ating  with  the  college  community  and 
tng  with  other  service  and  civic  groups 
id  outside  the  college.  Excellent  orga- 
d,  interpersonal  and  verbal  and  writ- 
munication  skills  are  essential  in  order 
ompassionately  and  effectively  with  all 

5  of  the  college  community  and  exter- 
tituents.  Computer  proficiency  with 
nputer  software  and  spreadsheet  pro- 

a  Windows  environment  is  required, 
le  schedule  to  include  evening  and 
hours  is  essential.  A  bachelor's  degree 

6  years  experience  in  campus  ministry 
ministerial  areas  are  required.  Mas- 

jte  in  pastoral  ministry,  counseling, 
irk,  spirituality/spiritual  direction  or 
eld  is  preferred.  College  Misericordia 
itted  to  excellence  and  actively  sup- 
iltural  diversity.  To  promote  this 
•,  we  invite  individuals  who  contribute 
liversity  to  apply,  including  minorities 
len.  For  confidential  consideration, 
rward  a  letter  of  interest  and  resume 
:ge  Misericordia,  Attention:  Human 
|  Department,  301  Lake  Street,  Dal- 
8612,  or  e-mail:  hr@miseri.edu. 

)R  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  in  a 

:  and  involved  suburban  parish  in 
l  Westchester  County7,  N.Y.  We  have 
'  three  full-time  adults  in  a  new  Reli- 
lucation  Center  and  an  outstanding 
paid  teachers  and  volunteers.  Present 
i  retiring  after  16  years.  This  position 
sible  for  overseeing  and  coordinating 
iy  religious  education  of  approximately 
Jdren,  grades  1  to  8.  Also  responsible 
mental  preparation  programs  for  first 

first  Eucharist  and  confirmation  (8th 
itechist  training  and  other  related  pro- 
iandidate  should  have,  or  be  working 

master's  degree  in  religious  education 
rience  in  a  relevant  position.  Excellent 
ind  salary  commensurate  with  educa- 

experience.  Please  send  resume  and 
s  to:  St.  Patrick's  Parish  DRE  Search 
tee,  137  Moseman  Rd.,  Yorktown 
NY  10598,  or  Fax:  (914)  962-0595  or 
tbrdermor@aol.com. 

rVMUSIC  DIRECTOR.  St.  Jerome 

c  Church,  Oconomowoc,  Wis. 

a  faith  community  of  1,300+  families. 

j  e  position.  Collaborative  skills  to 

i  ite  liturgical  and  music  ministries. 

i  worship  aids:  Ritual  Song  (4th  yr)  and 

|  ual/14-rank  pipe  organ.  Degree(s)  in 

d  liturgy  preferred.  Strong  keyboard, 

ng  and  interpersonal  and  organiza- 

Us  a  must.  Malmark  Chonchime  and 
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Kurzweil  experience  helpful.  Salary  and  bene- 
fits competitive.  Position  open;  starting  date 
negotiable.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume 
and  three  references  to:  DLM  Search  Com- 
mittee, St.  Jerome  Parish,  211  So.  Main  St., 
Oconomowoc,  WI  53066;  e-mail: 
Pansh@stjerome.org. 

PASTORAL  ADMINISTRATOR.  Resumes  are 
being  accepted  from  Roman  Catholic  lay  men 
and  women,  religious  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
priests  for  the  position  of  Pastoral  Administra- 
tor of  St.  Agnes  Parish,  a  dynamic,  financially 
sound,  urban  parish  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  St. 
Agnes  has  240  families,  85  percent  of  whom 
are  African-American.  The  ideal  candidate 
will  have  experience  in  the  African-American 


Catholic  community  and  lead  collaboratively 
with  demonstrated  administrative  ability.  The 
position  requires:  1)  a  minimum  of  a  bache- 
lor's degree;  2)  degree  or  certificate  in  theolo- 
gy, pastoral  ministry,  or  the  equivalent;  3) 
demonstrated  competence  in  administration; 
4)  demonstrated  ability  to  work  in  the  African- 
American  community7;  and  5)  knowledge  and 
love  of  African-American  Catholic  history, 
culture  and  heritage.  Competitive  salary,  ben- 
efits and  on-site  housing  are  offered.  Please 
send  resume  to:  Rev.  Thomas  Difolco,  9927 
Wayne  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  OH  45215.  Call 
(513)  554-4010  for  more  information.  Posi- 
tion begins  June  1,  2001.  Resumes  requested 
by  March  30,  2001. 


University  of  Dayton 
Department  of  Religious  Studies 

Committed  to  preparing  you  for  ministry 


Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theological  Studies 


Learn 


Lead 


)iAne25-Ai\9i\st3,200l 

Join  us  for  1,2,3  week  summer  Master  courses 
at 49%  tuition  discount.  Reduced  rates  on  housing  available. 


UNIVERSITY  of 


DAYTON 


937-229-4321 

Re\Study@notes.udayton.edu 
www.udayton.edu/~relstudy 
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What  Can  Be 

I  found  the  column  Of  Many  Things  by 
James  Martin,  S. J.,  (1/8)  on  the  role  of 
women  religious  in  the  church  both 
inspiring  and  insightful — right  up  to  his 
final  sentence.  After  two  columns  detail- 
ing women's  leadership  activity  in  the 
church  today,  why  would  he  write  that 
the  church  does  not  allow  women  to  lead 
in  its  name? 

The  answer  is  obvious:  Martin 


equates  leadership  in  the  church  with 
ordination  to  the  clerical  state  and  the 
particular  legislative,  sanctifying  and  gov- 
ernance roles  reserved  to  certain  church 
offices  open  only  to  clerics.  This  is  much 
too  narrow  a  definition  <>t  church  leader- 
ship, as  Martin  himself  demonstrates. 
There  are,  in  fact,  both  clerical  and  lay 
leaders  in  the  church.  Problems  arise 
when  policy  is  made  without  recognizing 
this  fact.  What  we  as  a  church  need  to 


Granting  Pastors 
A  Time  Apart 

Through  its  Study  Grants  for  Pastoral  Leaders  program, 
The  Louisville  Institute  seeks  to  affirm  the  sabbatical 
impulse  among  pastors  by  providing  the  means  to  translate 
that  impulse  into  a  specified  program  of  action. 


The  Louisville  Institute  will  award  grants  of  $4,000  (four  weeks), 
$8,000  (eight  weeks)  and  $12,000  (twelve  weeks)  to  pastoral  lead- 
ers— -such  as  pastors,  parish  priests,  church  staff  members, 
and  denominational  or  diocesan  staff — who  are  employed 
full-time  in  recognized  positions  of  leadership  in  theix  respective 
Christian  communities  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 


The    Louisville  Ins 


t  u  t  e 


The  Louisville  Institute  is  a  Lilly  Endowment  Program  for  the 
Study  of  American  Religion  based  at  Louisville  Seminary. 

Application  Deadline:  September  15,  2001 


For  an  application  packet,  contact: 
Study  Grants  for  Pastoral  Leaders 

The  Louisville  Institute 
1044  Alta  Vista  Road 
Louisville,  KY  40205- 1798 


Rev.  David  J.  Wood 

Associate  Director 

Phone:  502  895-341 1,  ext.  251 

www.louisville-institute.org 

E-mail:  info@louisville-institute.or£ 


assimilate  is  that  both  clerics  and  lari 
with  vision,  gifts  and  commitment  a 
be  a  part  of  the  decision-making  pr  » 
es.  The  good  news  is  dvat  the  father 
Vatican  II  recognized  this  and  maruti 
changes  in  the  structure  and  law  of  e 
church  that  could  begin  to  make  thj| 
sible.  There  are  consultative  bodiefl 
dated  and/or  suggested  by  law  whej 
bishops,  pastors  and  their  people  cal 
work  together  to  govern,  teach  anql 
tify  the  people  of  God.  The  bad  ne« 
that  both  laity  and  clerics  have  not  I 
appreciated  how  these  bodies  coukj| 
work.  Some  clerical  leaders,  for  the 
part,  have  guarded  their  power  of  rfc 
the  final  decision,  while  some  lay  1m 
have  pouted,  little  understanding  d  r 
powers  in  consultation  and  implernn 
tion.  The  result  is  a  polarized  chur<l 
with  its  members  deeply  suspicious^ 
each  other's  motives,  and  strident/)^ 
ened  leadership,  be  it  clerical  or  lay 

My  suggestion  to  all  church  le;^ 
that,  rather  than  lamenting  what  cm 
be — female  clerics — let  us  concern  jr 
selves  with  what  can  and  should  be 
broad-based  input  in  decision-makg 
and  broad-based  implementation  ch 
decisions.  And  let  us  recognize  the  In 
and  joy  in  the  hard  work  of  sharing  ui 
different  gifts,  all  of  which  are  necear 
to  bring  Christ  to  the  world  and  th 
world  to  Christ. 

Katharine  SVe 
Mob ,  ( 


Effective  and  Prudent 

The  attempt  by  Charles  Boucharc 
O.P.,  (2/12)  to  justify  Catholic  voif  f< 
the  "pro-choice  Democrat"  in  lastea 
presidential  election  failed  to  pers  dt 
me.  No  matter  how  many  ways  yc; 
wrap  it,  a  vote  for  the  Democratize 
dential  candidate  last  year  can  in  r  w 
qualify  as  advancing  the  pro-life  else 
If  Father  Bouchard  can  specule 
to  the  reasons  Catholics  voted  for'roi 
then  so  can  I.  Perhaps  those  who 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  iet 
possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's* 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  nuw 
America's  editorial  offices  or  by  elcH 
mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  ffl 
may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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I  trategy  of  choosing  the  most 
A  candidate,  regardless  of  party 
jj  ;>n,  as  "single  issue"  voting  are 
A  Ives  "single  party"  voters  who 

ij  fathom  the  possibility  that  anv- 
il )d  might  come  from  Nazareth — 
H  ;ase,  from  outside  the  Democrat- 
N  '.  I  agree  entirely  that  we  should 
tj  build  on  the  national  consensus 
H  >st  abortions  are  wrong  most  of 
ft  e."  But  giving  undying  electoral 
A  ice  to  one  party,  even  as  it  con- 
n  n  so  many  national  races  to  foist 
ij  lembership  extremist  "pro- 

'  candidates  and  platform 
uj  es,  does  not  strike  me  as  an  effec- 
>,\  prudent  strategy  for  achieving 

II  i- 

Daniel  Avila 
Everett,  Mass. 

■i  ins  on  Target 

a  dele  by  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J., 

'  nstians,  Christmas  and  the 

|i i"  (2/12)  was  right  on  target.  The 

q  ans  in  Bethlehem  and  the  neigh- 

j  towns  of  Beit  Jala  and  Beit 

U  have  had  their  homes  and  busi- 


nesses damaged  and  destroyed  by  the 
bombardments  of  rockets,  missiles  and 
bullets  from  tanks  and  helicopter  gun- 
ships.  Their  lives  have  been  disrupted 
by  restrictions  on  travel  and  closures. 
They  remain  victims  of  both  Muslim 
factions  and  the  Israeli  forces.  These 
long  neglected  Palestinian  Christians 
are  angry  and  frustrated  that  the  Chris- 
tian world  has  not  spoken  out  on  their 
behalf.  Thanks  to  America  for  making 
your  readers  aware  of  their  courage,  suf- 
ferings and  need  for  support. 

Jerome  Sullivan,  F.S.C. 

Bethlehem 

Only  One  Approach 

As  a  former  Democrat  who  believes  the 
party  left  me  a  long  time  ago,  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  answer  given  by  Charles 
Bouchard,  O.P.,  to  the  question,  "How 
Could  a  Catholic  Vote  That  Way?" 
(2/12).  After  reading  the  article,  I  am  left 
with  another  question:  how  could  Father 
Bouchard  think  that  way? 

The  piece  is  built  on  the  flawed 
assumption  that  the  majority  of  pro-life 
Catholic  Republicans  are  naive,  one-issue 


voters  who  believe  that  the  Bush  admin- 
istration will  make  possible  the  overturn 
of  Roe  v.  Wade.  Apparently  only 
Democrats  are  sophisticated  enough  to 
see  how  unlikely  that  is,  to  recognize  the 
difference  between  law  and  morality  and 
to  understand  the  need  for  conversion 
of  hearts.  He  tells  us  that  "many 
Catholics  have  opted  for  a  social  pro-life 
strategy  rather  than  a  legal  one."  As  I 
recall,  Mr.  Clinton's  first  act  as  presi- 
dent was  to  expand  abortion  rights.  And 
then  there  was  his  veto  of  partial  birth 
abortion,  an  abomination  Father 
Bouchard  never  mentions.  So  much  for 
the  Democrat  predilection  for  "seeing 
abortion  as  a  moral  evil  while  using 
other  means  to  reduce  its  incidence." 

Father  Bouchard  decries  the  ten- 
dency to  look  at  only  one  possible 
approach  to  the  moral  problem  of  abor- 
tion, and  I  agree  with  that.  If  only  he 
would  also  object  to  the  tendency  of 
Democrats  to  look  at  their  approach  as 
the  only  possible  solution  to  other  social 
justice  problems. 

Marge  Kender 
Orefield,  Pa. 
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the  word 


Giving  the  Devil 
His  Due 


First  Sunday  of  Lent  (C),  March  4,  2001 

Readings:  Dt.  26:4-10;  Ps.  91;  Rom.  10:8-13;  Lk.  4:1-13 

All  who  call  upon  me  I  will  answer;  I  will  be  with  them  in  distress 
(Ps.  91:15) 


THE  FIRST  TWO  SUNDAYS  of 
Lent  present  the  temptation 
and  transfiguration  of  Jesus, 
which  form  a  virtual  epitome 
of  the  paschal  mystery.  Jesus,  taking  on 
human  form,  humbled  himself  even  to 
death  and  was  "tested"  by  his  Father,  yet 
this  was  a  presage  of  his  glorification. 
The  following  three  Sundays  in  the 
Lukan  cycle  of  readings  stress  themes  of 
penance  and  conversion.  The  Old  Tes- 


tament readings  recount  those  sav- 
ing deeds  of  Israel's  history  that  will 
again  be  heralded  at  the  Easter  Vigil. 
Compressed  in  the  Lenten  readings  are 
themes,  motifs  and  figures  which 
resound  throughout  Scripture.  The 
Lenten  pilgrimage  is  best  made  with 
Bible  in  hand. 

While  Mark  narrates  the  "testing" 
of  Jesus  in  two  short  verses,  Matthew 
and  Luke  present  elaborate  narratives 
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that  weave  together  the  dia»r 
between  Jesus  and  the  devil,  a  coral 
Scriptural  interpretation  and  tin 
that  foreshadow  the  subsequent  if 
of  Jesus  and,  in  Luke,  of  thelsj 
church.  The  testing  of  Jesus  refle I 
Old  Testament  theme  of  the  testig 
righteous  people  (e.g.,  Job),  the  sms 
of  Isaiah  53  and  the  suffering  ju^p 
son,  who  though  tested  by  God  nil 
faithful  and  is  called  a  child  op 
(Wis.  2:12-20;  5:1-23).  It  also  recatt 
radical  emptying  of  Jesus  (Phil.  34 
and  Heb.  2:18,  "because  he  hll 
[Jesus]  was  tested  through  what  1 A 
fered,  he  is  able  to  help  those  wmj 
being  tested." 

Luke  stresses  at  both  the  begjni 
and  end  of  the  narrative  that  }m 
"full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  so  the  teal 
enveloped  by  the  presence  of  the  (ft 
The  testings  emerge  when  their 
challenges  Jesus  to  follow  a  path  IS 
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m  the  one  willed  by  his  Father. 
;  first  tested  to  use  his  power  to 
:  food  for  himself  (much  as  God 
ed  food  for  the  people  in  the 
less);  but  in  the  first  of  three 
ses  (all  taken  from  Deuterono- 
sus  says,  "One  does  not  live  on 
alone"  (Dt.  8:3).  Jesus  is  then 
all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
;ir  power  and  glory,  which  the 
ill  give  him  "if  you  worship  me." 
:sponds  with  the  most  fundamen- 
mation  of  Israel's  faith,  the  first 
)f  the  Shema,  "You  shall  worship 
d,  your  God,  and  him  alone  shall 
rve"  (Dt.  6:13).  Finally,  on  the 
le  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem, 
;hallenges  Jesus  (as  in  the  first 
)  to  a  miraculous  demonstration 
power,  and  Jesus  again  invokes 
onomy  (6:16),  "You  shall  not  put 
•d  your  God  to  the  test." 
is  powerful  narrative  presents 
le  challenges  to  appropriation 
Could  Jesus  really  be  put  to  the 
the  devil?  Is  the  world  really 
he  devil's  control?  What  was  the 
lental  test  that  Jesus  faced?  What 
ie  have  to  do  with  Lent?  Many 
writings  close  to  the  New  Testa- 
ra,  while  affirming  the  absolute 
gnty  of  God,  state  that  the  "king- 
f  the  world,"  with  their  prolifera- 
idolatry  and  brutal  military  rule, 
atan's  domain.  Luke  anticipates 
iflict  of  kingdoms  that  will  unfold 
Gospel  when  Jesus  will  enact 
e  of  captives"  (4:18;  13:16)  and 
it  demons,  and  the  early  church 
ictice  "healing  all  those  oppressed 
devil"  (Acts  10:38).  With  Jesus' 
:st  of  the  devil,  the  ultimate  victo- 
oodness  over  evil  is  assured,  but 
iggle  will  be  renewed  throughout 
•  by  Jesus'  followers.  In  a  world 
evil  power  is  manifested  today  by 
is  in  almost  superhuman  form 
,  grasping  dictators;  structures  of 
e  economic  exploitation),  Luke's 
t  of  kingdoms  seems  quite  con- 
"ary. 

ke  has  a  strong  parallel  between 
it  and  third  test.  Both  involve  use 
s'  power  to  save  himself  from  suf- 
and  death.  This  is  the  root  mean- 
these  tests.  Luke  ends  by  noting 
tan  leaves  Jesus  "for  a  time."  The 
test  to  Jesus  comes  also  in 


Jerusalem,  on  the  cross,  when  again 
three  times  he  is  tempted  to  use  his 
power  to  save  himself.  Jesus  was  tempt- 
ed to  follow  a  different  kind  of  messi- 
ahship  than  the  Father  offered,  one  that 
would  substitute  demonstrations  of 
power  for  rejection  and  suffering. 

Such  a  "test"  is  the  lot  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Jesus  today.  Our  culture  offers 
seemingly  infinite  possibilities  for 
remaking  one's  self,  with  a  priority  put 
on  personal  fulfillment  and  material  suc- 
cess. Christians  are  challenged  to  live 


not  "by  bread  alone"  (think  of  today's 
metaphor  "bread"  for  money),  to  wor- 
ship and  serve  God  alone  and  to  discern 
and  accept  God's  will  in  lives  that  seem 
often  pedestrian  and  unimportant.  But 
as  with  Jesus,  the  trial  of  our  lives  begins 
with  the  embrace  of  the  Spirit  in  Bap- 
tism, unfolds  in  following  Jesus'  example 
and  leads  through  suffering  and  death  to 
new  life,  again  to  be  filled  with  the  Spir- 
it. This  is  the  Lenten  journey  ever 
remembered,  ever  renewed. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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America  A  Jesuit  i 


Of  Many  Things 


GOD  WOULD  HAVE  SAVED  the 
city  of  Sodom,  we  are  told 
in  Gen.  18:22-33,  if  Abra- 
ham had  only  been  able 
to  find  10  just  people.  With  all  the 
bad  news  pouring  out  of  Israel  these 
days — daily  Palestinian  and  Jewish 
body  counts,  rising  hysteria  on  both 
sides  and  a  hardening  of  attitudes — 
one  finds  oneself  desperately  looking 
for  countervailing  signs  of  hope. 

I  have  found  some.  A  few  weeks 
before  Christmas,  I  attended  a 
fundraiser  at  an  Upper  West  Side 
iManhattan  brownstone  for  Neve 
Shalom/Wahat  al-Salam  ("Oasis  of 
Peace"),  a  cooperative  village  of  some 
40  families,  half  Jewish,  half  Palestini- 
an, about  halfway  between  Jerusalem 
and  Tel  Aviv/Jaffa  (e-mail: 
sfp@nswas.com).  The  joint  village 
governs  its  internal  affairs  through  a 
five-member  council  headed  by  a  sec- 
retary (both  Jewish  and  Arab  over  the 
years),  all  chosen  by  democratic  elec- 
tion to  one-year  terms  by  the  resi- 
dents. The  village,  which  runs  a  bilin- 
gual, bicultural  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  in  addition  to  a 
School  for  Peace  that  offers  work- 
shops for  teachers  of  history  and 
civics,  is  built  on  land  belonging  to 
the  Trappist  monastery  of  Latrun, 
which  in  1972  leased  100  acres  to 
Father  Bruno  Hussar,  a  Dominican 
friar  who  envisioned  a  place  where 
Muslims,  Jews  and  Christians  could 
learn  to  live  together.  (Father  Hussar 
died  in  1996.) 

What  is  living  together  like?  Two 
longterm  residents  of  the  village, 
iMrs.  Dorit  Shippin  (Jewish),  mother 
of  three  and  hotel  management  pro- 
fessional, and  Daoud  Boulos  (Pales- 
tinian), father  of  four  and  a  television 
producer  and  writer,  told  us  some  of 
the  story.  Life  at  Neve  ShalomAVahat 
al-Salam  is  a  challenge.  A  few  years 
ago,  after  a  Jewish  son  of  the  village 
who  had  been  serving  in  the  Israeli 
army  died  in  a  noncombatant  heli- 
copter accident,  arguments  over  how 
to  honor  his  memory  left  permanent 
wounds  that  have  yet  to  heal.  Indeed, 
finding  ways  tor  each  group  to  cele- 
brate events  of  symbolic  significance 


has  been  a  source  of  repeated  friction. 
But  typically  friction  doesn't  break 
along  strictly  ethnic  lines.  Jewish  vil- 
lagers often  line  up  behind  what  one 
would  imagine  to  be  Palestinian  posi- 
tions, and,  vice  versa,  Palestinians  align 
themselves  with  stances  that  often 
characterize  Israeli  Jews. 

Amazingly  enough,  both  Mrs. 
Shippin  and  Mr.  Boulos  reported  that, 
despite  the  current  violence  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  relations  between  Jews 
and  Arabs  within  the  village  have 
rarely  been  better — perhaps  because 
for  decades  now  residents  have  felt 
free  enough,  equal  enough  and  safe 
enough  to  talk  honesdy  (if  often 
painfully)  about  their  different  stand- 
points. In  turn,  these  exchanges  have 
produced  a  profound  mutual  respect 
for  one  another's  humanity. 

Not  surprisingly,  in  the  present 
crisis  the  village  has  been  able  to  offer 
itself  as  a  rallying  center  for  peace 
advocacy  groups  from  around  Israel. 
Mrs.  Shippin  and  Mr.  Boulos  have 
seen  the  future,  and  it  works. 

My  other  example  comes  from  a 
recent  story  in  The  London  Times 
about  Neta  Golan,  age  27,  a  Jewish 
woman  who  has  turned  herself  into  a 
human  shield  to  protect  Palestinians 
of  the  West  Bank  village  of  Hares 
from  Israeli  soldiers  and  armed  set- 
tlers of  nearby  Ravara.  For  months 
now  Israeli  soldiers  have  looked  the 
other  way  when  settlers  fired  at  ran- 
dom at  any  of  the  3,500  Palestinians 
villagers  who  dared  venture  into  their 
own  orchards  to  harvest  the  olive 
crop.  Consequently,  the  olives  have 
been  rotting  on  the  limb. 

So  what  does  Neta  Golan  do?  She 
stands  between  Arab  and  Jew,  and 
dares  fellow  Israelis  to  shoot  a  Jew 
(occasionally  they  aim  close,  hitting 
her  with  shrapnel).  Lmdeterred,  just 
lately  she  brought  a  whole  crowd  of 
Israelis  to  the  fields  of  Hares  to  help 
the  Arabs  harvest  their  olives.  Accord- 
ing to  the  mayor  of  Hares,  the  pres- 
ence of  Miss  Golan  and  the  other 
Israelis  "has  saved  lives  and  brought  us 
hope  that  the  Israelis  might  be  able  to 
live  with  us  in  peace  one  day." 

David  S.  Toolan,  S.J. 
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dying  No  to 
rael 

) RESIDENT  GEORGE  W.  BUSH  CAME  to  office 
promising  to  keep  his  distance  from  the 
Israeli-Palestinian  conflict  in  which  his  prede- 
cessor, Bill  Clinton,  was  so  visibly  engaged.  So 
far,  the  administration  has  kept  this  promise 
ised  on  the  region  as  a  whole.  Its  main  concern  has 
:uring  Middle  East  oil  at  stable  prices  for  the  ener- 
ed,  high-tech  U.S.  economy, 
ident  Bush's  instinctive  desire  to  keep  distance 
1  the  White  House  and  the  search  for  peace  may  be 
one.  Camp  David  II  failed,  in  part,  because  the 
ians  viewed  President  Clinton,  justifiably  or  not,  as 
ipiece  for  Israeli  negotiators.  Renewed  distance 
'th  sides  on  the  part  of  the  Bush  administration — 
ly  after  the  election  of  Prime  Minister  Ariel 
—could  be  the  first  step  in  achieving  a  credible  U.S. 
i  renewed  search  for  peace. 

most  visible  way  for  the  administration  to  demon- 
new  stance  toward  peace  will  be  to  develop  a  new 
n  aid  to  Israel.  Although  a  recent  memorandum  of 
mding  signed  by  Israeli  Ambassador  David  Ivry 
1.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Edward  Walker  will 
ly  end  economic  assistance  by  the  year  2008,  half  of 
igs  will  be  converted  into  increased  military  aid  to 
"his  transformation  of  economic  aid  into  military 
zr  the  guise  of  reducing  assistance — a  Clinton  pro- 

which  the  Bush  administration  seems  to  have 
i  blessings — illustrates  how  difficult  it  can  be  to 
.S.  aid  to  Israel.  The  aid  package  is  squirreled  away 
;rous  government  accounts,  especially  in  the 
nent  of  Defense.  There  are,  for  example,  supposed- 
:"  military  development  projects,  like  the  canceled 
ack  fighter,  the  Arrow  anti-missile  project  or  the 
a  tank,  which  the  U.S.  military  has  no  plans  to 
)r  its  own  use. 

mates  of  the  size  of  the  entire  Israeli  aid  package 
;  high  as  $5.5  billion  annually.  The  total  is  obscured 
unting  gimmicks  and  special  arrangements.  There 
i  guarantees  that  effectively  amount  to  grants. 
:n  1994  and  1998,  according  to  the  Congressional 
h  Service,  repayment  of  $29  billion  in  U.S.  loans  to 
as  waived.)  There  are  subsidies  for  "refugee  reset- 


tlement." Moreover,  Israel  receives  early  and  hill  disburse- 
ment of  its  aid,  on  which  it  can  then  earn  interest,  instead 
of  receiving  it  in  installments  as  other  countries  do.  Finally, 
unlike  all  other  recipient  countries,  Israel  does  not  have  to 
account  for  how  it  uses  aid  money. 

In  the  seven  years  that  have  passed  since  Oslo,  whenev- 
er there  were  new  developments  in  the  peace  process — 
whether  a  step  forward  or  a  step  backward — the  Israeli 
government,  abetted  by  members  of  Congress,  sought  to 
increase  aid.  (At  the  same  time,  Congress  repeatedly  found 
reasons  to  hold  back  aid  designated  for  the  Palestinians.) 
The  first  lesson  of  the  failed  Oslo  process  should  be,  "Just 
say  no"  to  the  pleas  of  Israel  and  her  friends  for  more  and 
more  aid. 

It  is  time  for  the  U.S.  to  stop  funding  the  Israeli  war 
against  the  Palestinians.  No  one  can  condone  terrorist 
attacks  against  Israelis.  But  neither  should  we  condone  or 
fund  the  Israeli  war  on  the  Palestinians.  The  helicopter  gun 
ships  used  to  fire  on  Palestinian  civilians  and  their  neigh- 
borhoods are  part  of  the  arsenal  provided  Israel  by  U.S.  aid. 
Merkava  tanks  were  used  to  shell  Palestinian  towns,  includ- 
ing the  Christian  centers  of  Beit  Jala  and  Beit  Sahour  (see 
America,  2/12).  U.S. -made  ammunition  also  rained  down 
on  Palestinian  neighborhoods.  A  reasonable  place  to  begin 
would  be  the  suspension  of  the  sale  of  Apache  and  Black- 
hawk  helicopters  announced  last  October. 

taking  a  new  look  at  the  problem  of  peace  means  seeing  it 
once  again  as  a  regional  question.  The  Middle  East  is 
marked  by  growing  populations,  stagnant  economies  and 
authoritarian  regimes.  Regional  investment  will  be  insur- 
ance against  an  expensive,  potentially  destructive  and  coun- 
terproductive strategy  of  military  containment.  Any  settle- 
ment of  the  refugee  question,  for  example,  whether  it  be 
return,  resettlement  or  compensation,  will  require  hefty 
financial  support  from  the  international  community  and 
especially  the  U.S.  Undoubtedly  water  will  be  the  most 
contentious  problem  in  this  arid  region  in  the  future.  Inter- 
national investment  and  assistance,  as  envisaged  by  the 
Madrid  conference,  will  be  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
thirsty  populations. 

Finally,  once  corruption  can  be  uprooted  and  account- 
able governance  insured  by  the  Palestinian  Authority — no 
mean  task,  to  be  sure — socioeconomic  development  for  the 
Palestinians  will  be  a  far  more  reliable  source  of  security 
tor  Israelis  than  more  weapons  for  their  already  overflow- 
ing arsenals.  Refugees,  water  and  development:  these  are 
the  places  where  U.S.  aid  will  produce  real  dividends  for 
peace. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


DULLES  KISSES  HAND  OF  POPE  JOHN  PAUL  II.  U.S.  Jesuit  theologian  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles  k«s 
the  hand  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  after  receiving  the  red  biretta  on  Feb.  21  in  St.  Peter's  Square.* 
pope  elevated  44  church  leaders  to  the  rank  of  cardinal.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Pope  Presides  Over  Biggest 
Consistory  in  History 

On  Feb.  2 1  John  Paul  II  created  44  new 
cardinals,  bringing  to  166  the  number  of 
cardinals  he  has  appointed — more  than 
any  other  pope  in  history.  Of  the  184 
living  cardinals,  160  were  appointed  by 
John  Paul.  Forty  of  the  new  cardinals  are 
under  the  age  of  80  and  therefore  have 
the  right  to  vote  in  a  conclave  tor  the 
next  pope.  John  Paul  has  appointed  all 
but  10  of  the  135  cardinals  under  the  age 
of  80  who  will  elect  his  successor. 
Among  the  new  cardinals  are  three  from 
the  United  States:  Theodore  E.  McCar- 
rick  of  Washington  D.C.,  Edward  M. 
Egan  of  New  York  and  Avery  Dulles,  a 
renowned  Jesuit  theologian. 


Church,  Social  Workers  Seek  to 
End  Child  Labor  in  Pakistan 

Church  and  social  workers  in  Pakistan 
say  that  child  labor  is  a  serious  problem 
that  can  be  eradicated  only  if  tackled  at 
its  roots.  The  government  has  promul- 
gated laws  to  curb  child  labor,  but  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  people — 
which  force  many  children  to  work  as 
factory  workers,  cleaners  and  in  other 
occupations — render  the  laws  ineffective. 
Ayub  Anjum,  a  worker  of  the  church-led 
Human  Development  Center  in  Toba 
Tek  Singh,  told  UCA  News  that  even 
collecting  information  about  child  labor 
is  difficult.  Parents  are  often  uncoopera- 
tive, he  said,  for  fear  that  they  might  lose 
their  source  ot  income. 

Palestinian  Melkite  Priest  Wins 
Peace  Prize 

The  Tokyo-based  Niwano  Peace  Founda- 
tion will  award  its  annual  peace  prize  to 
the  Rev.  Elias  Chacour,  a  Palestinian 
Israeli  Melkite,  for  his  efforts  to  promote 
peace  through  interreligious  understand- 
ing. The  61-year-old  Catholic  priest  is 
the  founder  and  president  of  the  Mar 
Elias  Educational  Institutions,  a  group  of 
schools  that  bring  together  Christian, 


Muslim  and  Jewish  students.  Announc- 
ing the  award  on  Feb.  19  in  Tokyo  and 
Rome,  the  Niwano  foundation  said  that 
Father  Chacour  "has  dedicated  himself 
totally  over  the  last  30  plus  years  to 
efforts  for  reconciliation  between  Jews 
and  Palestinians  in  Israel." 


Layman  to  be  President  at 
Georgetown  University 

John  J.  DeGioia  will  become  the  first 
layman  to  head  a  Jesuit  university  in  the 
United  States  when  he  assumes  the  pres- 
idency of  Georgetown  University  in 
Washington  July  1.  DeGioia,  44,  cur- 
rently the  university's  senior  vice  presi- 
dent— analogous,  he  said,  to  a  chief 
operating  officer — will  succeed  Leo  J. 
O'Donovan,  S.J.,  who  has  been  at  the 
helm  of  the  school  since  1989.  The  only 
other  Jesuit  university  with  a  non-Jesuit 
president  is  Detroit-Mercy,  where  Sister 
Maureen  Fay,  O.P.,  is  president. 


Catholic  Healthcare  West 
Restructures  Its  Hospitals 

The  San  Francisco-based  Catholic  |»l 
care  West,  the  largest  Catholic  hoiti 
system  in  the  western  United  Statji 
it  will  reorganize  and  cut  about  35i 
in  an  effort  to  recover  from  losses, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  million)! 
dollars. 

The  health  care  system,  which  i 
owned  by  nine  orders  of  women  rf< 
gious,  will  reorganize  into  four  rejiR 
divisions,  down  from  10,  which  no 
manage  47  hospitals  with  nearly  4l 
health  care  professionals  and  suppt 
personnel  in  California,  Nevada  aiw 
zona.  Catholic  Healthcare  West  oCt 
said  streamlining  operations  will  Si 
$100  million  annually  and  help  thl 
pany  get  back  in  the  black. 

Catholic  Healthcare  West  has  tM 
its  problems  on  issues  plaguing  hoflS 
statewide,  including  low  reimburse 
rates  from  health  plans  and  Medi-1 
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)ated  costs  of  seismic  upgrades,  ris- 
larmaceutical  prices  and  the  cost  of 
for  the  uninsured, 
n  unrelated  announcement  on 
2,  Catholic  Healthcare  West  and 
ilifornia  Nurses  Association  said 
ad  reached  an  exclusive  agree- 
Key  elements  of  the  agreement 
e  guidelines  on  behavior  during 
zing  campaigns,  assurances  of  reg- 
I  nurses'  rights  to  representation 
less  of  citizenship  or  immigration 
and  an  expedited  process  for  con- 
g  private  representation  elections 
cted  by  a  neutral  third  party. 

p  Asks  Bush  for  U.S. 
)rt  of  East  Timorese 

i  Carlos  Filipe  Ximenes  Belo  of 
ast  Timor,  called  on  President 

0  support  the  international  peace- 
g  mission  in  East  Timor  and  to 

le  population  rebuild  from  vio- 
ty  Indonesian  troops  that  occurred 
Bishop  Belo  urged  Bush  to  sup- 
e  presence  of  the  international 
eeping  force  under  U.N.  leader- 
lying  it  would  be  "badly  needed  in 
imor  for  the  foreseeable  future" 
ect  against  attacks  by  militias  and 
:sian  forces.  He  said  the  peace- 
Ej  troops,  which  arrived  in 
iber  1999,  "were  our  salvation: 
ut  them,  East  Timor  faced  oblit- 

n 

op  Belo  said  at  least  65,000  East 
ese  refugees  who  remain  in 
:  camps  in  West  Timor  are  being 
led  by  militias  who,  despite  disar- 
lt  promises,  remain  armed  and 
•nally  launch  attacks  at  the  border. 

1  most  of  East  Timor's  infrastruc- 
hich  was  demolished  in  1999  by 
ng  Indonesian  troops  and  their 
las  not  been  rebuilt.  He  expressed 

i  lat  reconstruction  would  advance 
r  uickly  and  that  East  Timorese, 
l  ow  have  a  very  high  rate  of 
!)  loyment,  are  engaged  in  this  work 
our  community  may  truly  regen- 

ti 


pn  Orthodox  Describes  'Cold 
M  vith  Catholics 

I  ad  of  ecumenical  relations  for  the 

I I  Orthodox  Church  has  described 


relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  as  being  in  a  state  of  "cold  war." 
A  visit  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  the 
"canonical  territory  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,"  including  Ukraine, 
would  not  be  appropriate  when  relations 
are  so  strained,  said  Metropolitan  Kirill 
of  Smolensk  and  Kaliningrad,  chairman 
of  the  church's  department  for  external 
church  relations.  Pope  John  Paul  is 
scheduled  to  visit  Ukraine  on  June  23- 
27. 

Meanwhile,  Russian  Orthodox  Patri- 
arch Alexei  II  of  Moscow  told  the  news- 
paper Sevodnya  on  Feb.  1 5  that  the 
Catholic  Church  was  trying  to  spread 
throughout  the  former  Soviet  Union  and 
win  converts  from  Orthodoxy.  Catholics 
are  evangelizing  in  Russia,  Ukraine, 
Belarus  and  Kazakstan,  he  said.  Patriarch 
Alexei  said  that  during  discussions  with 
Vatican  officials  regarding  a  possible 
meeting  with  Pope  John  Paul,  there  was 
talk  about  signing  a  joint  declaration. 
The  patriarch  said  he  would  want  the 
declaration  to  include  "the  rejection  of 
proselytism  and  encroaching  on  our 
churches."  But  the  Vatican  did  not  agree 
"that  these  two  articles  should  come  into 
the  declaration,"  he  said. 

Booklet  Reviews  30  Years  of 
Methodist-Catholic  Dialogues 

A  new  booklet  on  30  years  of  Methodist- 
Catholic  dialogues  says  that  those  dia- 
logues "have  yielded  amazing  areas  of 
agreement."  It  says,  "Were  Roman 
Catholics  and  Methodists  to  learn  about 
one  another  in  light  of  this  material  over 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  the  whole 
ecumenical  climate  in  the  United  States 
would  undoubtedly  be  revolutionized." 
The  34-page  booklet,  Methodist-Catholic 
Dialogues:  Thirty  Years  of  Mission  and 
Witness,  was  published  jointly  by  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  the  Gen- 
eral Commission  on  Christian  Unity  and 
Interreligious  Concerns  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church. 


Vatican  Official  Condemns  Use  of 
Force  Against  Iraq 

Three  days  after  U.S. -British  air  strikes 
against  Iraq,  the  Vatican's  secretary  of 
state  condemned  force  as  a  means  of 
bringing  stability  to  the  region.  "Maybe 


some  think  that  the  problems  can  be 
resolved  with  force,  but  the  Holy  See 
thinks  differently,"  Cardinal  Angelo 
Sodano  told  reporters  on  Feb.  19.  With- 
out specifically  referring  to  the  raids  by 
U.S.  and  British  warplanes  against  Iraqi 
air  defense  installations  on  Feb.  16,  the 
cardinal  said  the  Vatican  hoped  that  vio- 
lent "methods  do  not  continue.  If  you 
want  peace,  you  have  to  prepare  for 
peace." 

U.S.  Help  Needed  for  El  Salvador 

Relief  workers  from  Catholic  and  other 
agencies  asked  the  U.S.  government  to 
increase  emergency  aid  and  favored 
channeling  aid  through  Salvadoran  local 
and  nongovernmental  organizations.  A 
An  official  of  Catholic  Relief  Services 
said  there  is  no  evidence  of  widespread 
corruption  by  the  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment. The  problem  is  inefficiency  in 
getting  the  aid  to  the  people  in  need,  he 
said. 

The  aid  agencies  also  said  the  U.S. 
government  should  grant  Salvadoran 
immigrants  in  irregular  situations  spe- 
cial status  so  they  can  remain  in  this 
country.  Jared  Hoffman,  C.R.S.  regional 
director  for  Latin  America  and  the 
Caribbean,  said  that  C.R.S.  supports  a 
request  by  the  U.S.  bishops  to  grant 
temporary  protected  status  to  Salvado- 
rans  in  irregular  situations.  This  status 
would  allow  Salvadorans  to  remain  and 
work  in  the  United  States  for  a  6-  to  18- 
month  period  regardless  of  their  legal 
status. 

The  request  that  such  a  status  be 
granted  was  made  in  a  letter  to  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft  on  Feb.  9  by 
Bishop  Nicholas  A.  DiMarzio  of  Cam- 
den, N.J.,  as  chairman  of  the  U.S.  bish- 
ops' Committee  on  Migration.  The 
bishop  noted  that  the  status  can  be 
granted  to  nationals  of  countries  who 
would  face  "natural  disaster"  or 
"extraordinary  temporary  conditions"  if 
they  returned.  "The  earthquake  in  El 
Salvador,  in  our  view,  meets  this  defini- 
tion," he  wrote  in  the  letter.  Also  sup- 
porting the  granting  of  temporary  pro- 
tected status  were  representatives  of 
Oxfam  America,  the  Salvadoran-Ameri- 
can  National  Network  and  the  SHARE 
Foundation. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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An  Interview  With  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  SJ 

Reason,  Faith 
and  Theology 


-  BY  JAMES  MARTIN- 

Widely  regarded  as  the  dean  of  American  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  was  created  a  cardinal  by  Pope  John  Paul 
II  at  a  consistory  in  Rome  on  Feb.  21.  He  is  the  first  U.S.  theolo- 
gian to  be  named  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  as  well  as  the  first 
American  Jesuit  to  receive  this  honor.  The  son  of  former  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles,  Cardinal  Dulles  has  been  teaching  theology  since 
he  completed  his  doctoral  degree  at  the  Pontifical  Gregorian  University  in  Rome  in 
1960.  From  1960  to  1974  he  taught  at  the  Jesuit  house  of  studies  at  Woodstock  College 
in  Maryland,  and  then  began  a  career  at  The  Catholic  University  of  America,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  which  lasted  until  1988.  Since  that  year  he  has  been  on  the  faculty  at  Ford- 
ham  University  in  New  York,  where  he  is  today,  at  age  82,  the  Laurence  J.  McGinley 
Professor  of  Religion  and  Society. 

Avery  Dulles  is  perhaps  best  known  for  Models  of  the  Church  (1974),  his  highly  influen- 

JAMES  MARTIN,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 
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;atment  of  ecclesiology.  But  he 
,  the  author  of  20  other  books 
lore  than  650  articles,  many  of 
have  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
ica.  His  career,  by  all  accounts, 
;en  nothing  short  of  remark- 
ji  this  interview,  conducted  on 
,  Cardinal  Dulles  discusses  his 
years  as  a  Catholic,  his  initial 
ence  of  teaching  theology,  the 
if  the  theologian  in  a  secular 
e,  the  current  polarization  in   John,  Avery). 


Dulles  family  portrait,  circa 
row  1:  Lillias,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 


late  1930's  (left  to  right, 
John  Foster  Dulles;  row  2 


nerican  church,  the  question  of  dissent  and  the  place 
i  yer  in  his  own  life. 

'  Testimonial  to  Grace,  the  story  of  your  conversion, 
ascribed  your  early  attraction  to  philosophy.  How  did 

:  >ork  to  move  you  from  an  appreciation  of  philosophical 
o  embracing  Catholicism? 

I  tove  toward  philosophy  was  for  me  the  presupposition 
j  gious  faith.  I  don't  know  that  it  always  has  to  go  that 
'■  ut  that  is  the  way  it  went  with  me. 
te  first  stage  was  Aristotle  convincing  me  that  the 
was  a  faculty  that  penetrated  reality,  so  that  when  one 


was  thinking  correctly  one  was  enter- 
ing more  deeply  into  reality  itself.  He 
helped  me  see  that  our  ideas  are  not 
merely  subjective  but  that  they  reflect 
the  structure  of  the  world  and  the 
universe.  The  so-called  metaphysical 
realism  of  Aristotle  was  a  first  stage 
for  me,  and  it  gave  me  a  confidence  in 
human  reason. 

The  second  stage  was  Plato,  who 
basically  said  that  there  was  a  tran- 

  scendent  order  of  what  is  morally  right 

and  wrong  and  that  one  has  an  unconditional  obligation  to 
do  that  which  is  right,  even  when  it  seems  to  be  against  one's 
self-interest.  That  set  me  thinking  about  where  that  obliga- 
tion comes  from.  It  seemed  to  come  from  something  higher 
than  humanity.  We  don't  impose  it  on  ourselves.  And  no 
other  human  being  can  impose  it  on  us  or  exempt  us  from  it. 
So  there  is  an  absolute  order  to  which  we  are  subject.  This 
seemed  to  imply  an  absolute  Being — and  a  personal  being  to 
whom  we  are  accountable.  And  this  set  me  thinking  that 
there  is  a  God  who  is  a  law-giver  and  a  judge,  who  knows 
everything  that  we  do  and  who  will  punish  or  reward  us  duly. 
In  this  way  I  found  a  basis  in  natural  theology. 
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Then  after  that  I  read  the  Gospels,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  taught  all  of  this,  and 
more.  The  revelation  given  in  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
reaffirmation  of  all  these  principles  I  had  learned 
in  Greek  philosophy — but  the  Gospels  added  the 
idea  that  God  was  loving  and  merciful  and  had 
redeemed  us  in  Christ,  offering  us  an  opportuni- 
ty to  get  back  on  board  when  we  had  slipped  and 
fallen  overboard.  That's  a  very  brief  sketch  of 
what  I  tried  to  lay  out  in  greater  detail  in  my  Tes- 
timonial  to  Grace. 

How  did  you  move  from  those  general  Christian 
beliefs  to  Catholicism  more  specifically? 
I  studied  quite  a  lot  of  history  in  connection  with 
my  work  in  early  Renaissance  studies,  which  was 
my  special  field.  But  since  I  had  to  do  the  patris- 
tic and  medieval  background  for  the  Renais- 
sance, I  had  to  read  something  of  the  Greek  Fathers  and  a 
good  deal  of  Augustine  and  the  medieval  tradition,  especially 
Bernard,  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Dante.  And,  in  particular,  for 
my  dissertation  I  worked  on  the  Renaissance  philosopher 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  who  had  his  roots  deep  in  medieval 
scholasticism.  So  I  got  to  know  the  medieval  church  quite 
well  and  was  strongly  attracted  to  it,  particularly  Thomas 


Jesuit  novice  Avery  Dulles,  St. 
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Aquinas.  Also  I  studied  the  Reformation  ad 
learned  about  the  Reformers:  I  read  L>h 
Calvin  and  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of'fl 
I  found  my  sympathies  were  always  o| 
Catholic  side  and  felt  that  was  whiij 
belonged. 

Also,  I  ran  into  contemporary  Cathoj! 
through  the  books  of  writers  such  as  Ja| 
Maritain  and  Etienne  Gilson,  both  of  vk 
enjoyed  very  high  prestige  at  Harvard  vm 
was  studying  there.  My  professors  had  «j 
esteem  for  them  and  I  myself  found  te 
extremely  helpful  in  applying  Christian  pn 
pies  to  the  modern  world  in  many  spJls 
from  aesthetics  all  the  way  to  politics  and  n 
national  affairs.  I  found  them  full  of  light. 
Finally,  I  was  living  in  Cambridge,  ifl 

  which  at  that  time,  and  perhaps  still  todai 

very  Catholic  city.  The  Catholic  Church  had  a  hold  u 
people  that  no  Protestant  church  seemed  to  have.  Th( 
pie  were  attending  church  services  in  huge  number  ai 
going  to  confession,  communion,  Benediction  and  k 
Week  services  and  things  like  that.  And  I  was  attracl 
many  ways  to  the  liturgy,  too.  So  it  was  a  combination f 
those  factors,  without  much  personal  contact  with  an\m 
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vidual  Catholics — I  didn't  really  have  any  close  friends  who 
were  practicing  Catholics.  It  was  a  kind  of  a  solitary  journey, 
and  then  I  later  discovered  that  others  were  making  the  same 
journey,  though  I  did  not  realize  it  at  the  time. 

How  did  your  family  respond  to  your  conversion  to  Catholi- 
cism? 

I  thought  that  I  had  prepared  them  quite  well,  intimating 
what  I  was  reading  and  working  on.  But  it  came  as  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  them  when  I  wrote  to  them  that  I 
planned  to  become  a  Catholic.  They  said,  "Well,  come 
down,  let's  discuss  this  matter."  So  I  did.  I  made  a  trip  from 
Cambridge  to  New  York  and  discussed  it  with  my  father.  I 
think  he  saw  that  I  had  thought  the  thing  through:  that  it 
was  not  just  a  rash,  momentary  infatuation,  that  it  was  some- 
thing for  which  I  had  some  solid  reasons.  So  finally  he  said, 
"Well,  you're  an  adult,  you  can  make  your  own  decisions. 
They're  not  the  decisions  we  think  are  right,  but  you  are 
entitled  to  follow  your  own  judgment  in  these  matters."  And 
I  said  that  for  me  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience. 

As  a  Jesuit  scholastic,  you  taught  philosophy  at  Fordham 
University.  \Wjat  drew  you  to  consider  a  career  in  teaching 
theology? 

■-  Like  most  other  things,  I  did  it  because  I  was  asked  to!  When 
]  I  was  in  my  second  or  third  year  of  theology  studies  at  Wood- 
-  stock  College,  I  think  it  was  Father  Gustave  Weigel  who 
:  came  to  me  and  said,  "Now  don't  respond  immediately — you 
[  will  have  to  think  this  over — but  we  of  the  Woodstock  faculty 
ji  are  going  to  recommend  you  to  the 
\  provincial  to  study  theology  and  teach 
j  theology  later,  probably  at  Wood- 
\  stock.  But  we  know  you're  assigned  to 
]  philosophy  at  the  present.  So  think  it 
;  over."  I  said,  I  don't  have  to  think  it 
"  over,  I'd  be  delighted  to  go  into  theol- 
\  ogy — it's  really  my  first  interest  any- 
\  way.  So  they  did  recommend  that  to 
5  the  provincial,  and  the  provincial 
;  accepted  it.  Then  I  knew  I  was  going 
I  to  be  sent  to  theology  studies  after  I 
\  finished  my  regular  degree. 

3 
Q 

j  Perhaps  the  work  you  are  best  known 
[for  is  your  book,  Models  of  the 
\  Church.  If  you  were  writing  the 
\  book  today,  how  might  it  be  differ- 
l  ent? 

i  Having  recendy  had  a  chance  to  look 

it  over,  I  would  pretty  much  reaffirm 

......    T  ,        One  week  after  ordination 

l  everything  m  the  book.  It  may  reflect  father  John  Foster  D(j||es 

i  slightly  the  late  60's  and  early  70s,  Avery  Dulles. 
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when  I  did  most  of  my  work  on 
that  subject.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  unsettlement  in  the 
church  after  Vatican  II,  and  we 
didn't  know  just  how  far  the 
reforms  were  going  to  go  and 
how  much  historical  change  there 
would  be.  So  it  reflects  a  kind  of 
openness  perhaps  to  more  radical 
changes  than  in  fact  have 
occurred  or  that  I  think  should 
occur.  Aside  from  that,  perhaps  it 
reflects  a  little  of  the  anti-institu- 
tionalism  of  that  time — although 
not  a  really  radical  anti-institu- 
tionalism.  In  my  chapter  "The 
Church  as  Institution"  I  do 
emphasize  that  the  church  is  and  must  be  an  institutit^ 
has  an  institutional  structure  that  it  needs  to  maintain,  at 
did  insist  that  the  institution  is  not  primary,  and  I  still  \d 
affirm  that.  The  institution  is  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritulii 
and  for  the  sake  of  holiness,  and  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  ] 

How  would  you  characterize  the  role  of  the  theologici 
todays  very  secular  society? 

The  theologian  is  always  trying  to  see  how  the  trading 
the  church  can  be  adapted  to  speak  to  contemporary  cujb 
But  speaking  to  the  culture  does  not  necessarily  m 
embracing  the  dominant  presumptions  of  the  culture. 

presumptions  have  to  be  sol 
nized,  accepting  what  is  gootA 
rejecting  what  is  bad. 

From  my  own  knowledji 
church  history,  I  would  judg$ 
the  principal  errors  occurred  j| 
the  church  has  adapted  too 
to  the  culture,  reflecting  the 
vailing  values  of  the  cultur 
tending  to  obscure  the  distin 
ness  of  the  Gospel.  So  the 
the  theologian  is  to  be  very  a 
to  use  in  some  cases  whs 
Ignatius  would  call  agere  c 
Where  one  sees  a  tenden 
move  in  a  certain  direction 
contrary  to  the  Gospel,  Igi 
would  say,  move  in  the  op 
direction.  Throughout  my 
have  tended  to  be  critical  of  i 
saw  as  the  principal  dangers 
day.  Sometimes  the  danger  a 
be  insufficiently  open  ai 
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■e  too  strongly  to  past  traditions,  forms  and  ways  of 
ing.  The  opposite  danger  confronts  us  today  in  think- 
lat  everything  is  up  for  grabs.  We  have  to  be  careful  to 
on  what  is  permanendy  and  universally  true.  That  is 
[  have  been  trying  to  accent  in  my  recent  work. 

being  named  a  cardinal,  you  stated  that  you  felt  that 
mor  was  also  one  for  American  theology  in  general, 
would  you  say  characterizes  a  typically  "American" 

,gy? 

aid  be  hard  to  summarize,  but  I  diink  that  American 
)gy  has  done  a  number  of  excellent  things.  Certainly  in 
ilds  of  positive  historical  scholarship,  like  biblical  stud- 
I  merica  has  made  enormous  contributions  through  the 
i  of  people  like  Joseph  Fitzmyer  and  Raymond  E. 
1 1.  In  systematic  theology,  we  have  generally  not  been 
I  >ng,  but  there  have  certainly  been  significant  develop- 

\  • 

I  ime  of  the  American  contribution  was  at  Vatican  II. 
a  e  our  chief  contribution  as  a  country  was  to  put  the 
I  nee  of  the  bishops  from  the  United  States  behind  the 
>  aration  on  Religious  Freedom."  But  we  also  made  a 
I  ignificant  impact  in  ecumenism,  through  the  work  of 
cj  t  like  Gustave  Weigel.  In  fact,  my  two  mentors,  Gus- 
I  Veigel  and  John  Courtney  Murray,  both  of  Woodstock, 
1|  1  to  get  me  interested  in  the  areas  of  ecumenism  and 
i  ius  freedom.  These  were  two  of  the  areas  where  Amer- 
ij  heology  has  moved  ahead.  Catholic  ecumenism  got 
i  1  first  in  Europe — especially  in  France,  Germany,  Bel- 
li ind  Holland.  But  we  picked  it  up  in  the  United  States, 
i  i  some  ways  it  moved  more  quickly  ahead  because 
3  was  less  traditional  hostility  among  the  churches.  We 
tj  Dng  personally  with  people  who  were  not  of  our  own 
rj  alar  communion.  We  have  very  close  friends  across 
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With  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Dec.  2,  1994. 


denominational  barriers, 
and  this  has  facilitated 
ecumenical  agreements 
that  have  not  come  forth 
as  readily  in  Europe. 

Perhaps  a  third  area, 
besides  ecumenism  and 
religious  freedom, 
would  be  the  work  on 
the  economy.  Our  own 
experience  of  the  free- 
market  system  is  rather 
different  from  the  kind  of  capitalism  that  was  denounced  in 
some  19th-century  documents.  The  so-called  "Manchester 
liberalism,"  for  example,  was  accused  of  allowing  everything 
to  be  dictated  by  desire  for  profits.  What  Michael  Novak 
calls  "the  spirit  of  democratic  capitalism"  has  to  be  taken 
quite  seriously  as  an  element  in  the  development  of  the 
economy,  as  opposed  to  a  kind  of  welfare  state.  In  some  of 
his  documents,  John  Paul  II  has  reflected  that  kind  of 
understanding  and  perhaps  was  influenced  somewhat  by  the 
relative  success  of  the  American  economy. 

In  what  area  do  you  see  Catholic  theologians  in  this  country 
most  polarized? 
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The  polarization  primarily  occurs  regarding  the  degnt 
change  that  can  take  place  in  adaptation  to  the  cultured 
more  conservative  types  insist  more  on  the  maintenari»< 
the  venerable  traditions  of  the  church — those  that  go  m 
centuries,  or  even  millennia — as  being  something  sacred 
immutable.  The  American  mentality,  on  the  other  M 
tends  to  favor  the  idea  that  we  can  change  almost  anym 
we  want  to  change.  Here  you  might  say  there  is  a  questi|i 
the  sacred  and  the  secular.  How  many  of  the  traditior/ai 
really  sacred  and  inviolable?  How  many  of  the  them  dqt 
upon  revelation  itself,  divine  law,  divine  revelation?  And! 
many  of  the  traditions  are  things  that  God  has  placed  iii 
own  hands  to  adapt  as  we  see  fit?  The  problem,  whicha 
across  the  divisions  between  dogmatic  theology,  moral  tbi 
ogy  and  liturgical  theology,  is  the  main  source  of  polm 
tion  in  the  American  church  today. 

Do  you  see  a  way  out  of  this  polarization? 
First  of  all,  we  have  to  listen  to  one  another  and  sit  dowii 
talk  together  in  a  civil  spirit.  I  regret  the  way  in  which  -a 
go  off  in  a  sectarian  way  within  the  church  and  make  a) 
own  little  home  in  one  wing  or  the  other  and  become  di 
liberal  Catholic  reformist  types  or  truly  adamant  cons* 
fives.  Then  they  just  tend  to  shoot  across  at  one  anil 
from  their  trenches.  This  is  not  a  healthy  thing  withM 
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i  :h.  We  have  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  unity  among 
ij  dHcs  and  to  try  to  understand  one  another's  point  of 
i  ind  learn  from  one  another.  This  would  be  my  hope. 

I  r  those  lines,  what  do  you  feel  is  the  role  of  dissent  in 
I  'urch  today? 

I  e  is  a  role  for  dissent,  but  it's  a  marginal  role  and 
d  In't  be  the  first  thing  one  thinks  about, 
j  Tien  we  hear  the  word  "authority"  today,  it  is  all  too 
i  o  make  "abuse"  the  first  word  that  comes  to  our  mind. 
t|  ften  think  of  authority  generally  as  abusive,  which  is 
'  lie,  at  least  not  in  a  church  where  authority  has  particu- 
I  aces  and  charisms  given  by  God.  It  should  be  trusted, 
i  ally  speaking.  To  be  a  Catholic  is  to  trust  in  the  leader- 
if  f  the  pope  and  bishops. 

i  ow  in  individual  cases,  it  may  be  that  they  say  some- 
I  that  we  find  very  hard  to  accept  because  of  our  own 
rj  it  convictions.  Here  we  must  rethink  our  own  positions 
I  light  of  what  authority  has  said  and,  if  possible,  try  to 
i  e  reasons  why  authority  has  spoken  as  it  did — the  pre- 
rj  ion  being  that  they  had  good  reasons  to  do  it.  Howev- 
|  nay  be  that  with  the  best  will  in  the  world  we  cannot 
14  convince  ourselves  that  this  is  right.  And  if  so,  we  are 
i  ibly  thrown  into  a  position  of  dissent.  But  I  think  we 
I  be  modest  about  it  and  realize  that  our  own  opinion  is 


not  necessarily  the  last  word.  Maybe  somebody  is  wiser  than 
we  are.  And  maybe  the  church  has  a  wisdom  from  which  we 
have  to  learn.  So  we  shouldn't  constitute  ourselves  as  a  kind 
of  alternate  magisterium. 

I  also  think  it  is  not  appropriate  in  the  church  to  organize 
politically  against  the  pope,  the  bishops  or  other  authorities 
and  to  try  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  them  by,  for  exam- 
ple, cutting  off  funds,  taking  out  full-page  ads  in  newspapers 
or  calling  press  conferences  in  order  to  propose  an  alternate 
opinion  that  is  one's  own — saying  that  this  can  safely  be  fol- 
lowed even  though  the  magisterium  teaches  otherwise. 
One's  approach  should  be  more  through  pointing  out  to 
authorities  reasons  why  one  disagrees  and  perhaps  sharing 
one's  reasons  with  fellow  theologians,  but  not  making  public 
statements  or  a  public  display  of  one's  own  dissenting  deci- 
sion as  though  one  were  condemning  the  church  authority. 

You  feel  that  public  statements  like  these  are  counterproduc- 
tive? 

They're  counterproductive,  and  also  not  compatible  with 
Christian  humility.  I  really  do  think  that  Christ  has  given 
the  charge  of  the  church  to  pastors,  and  it  makes  it  very 
difficult  for  them  to  lead  the  church  if  they  can  say  only 
what  people  agree  with.  They  have  to  be  able  to  teach,  and 
that  teaching  authority  has  to  be  respected.  And  this  is  part 
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of  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian  and  a  Catholic,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  how  does  your  prayer  influence 
your  study  of  theology? 

I  think  one  has  to  pray  about  what  one  thinks  as  a  theolo- 
gian. It  is  interesting  to  me  that  to  be  a  Doctor  of  the 
Church  or  a  Father  of  the  Church  one  has  to  have  a  kind  of 
sanctity.  Only  saints  are  made  doctors  and  fathers  of  the 
church  because  they  have  a  close  existential  affinity  with  the 
things  of  God.  And  that  must  be  cultivated  through  an 
intense  life  of  prayer.  The  lex  orandi  is  considered  to  be  a 
source  for  the  lex  credendi:  the  law  of  prayer  establishes  the 
law  of  belief,  according  to  a  famous  saying  of  Prosper  of 
Aquitaine.  That  goes  to  some  extent  for  private  prayer  and 
certainly  goes  for  the  public  prayer  of  the  church.  So  the 
theologian  must  participate  in  the  prayer  life  of  the  church 
j  and  be  a  praying  person  himself  or  herself  in  order  to  think 
;  the  thoughts  of  God,  as  we  theologians  try  to  do.  A  theolo- 
\  gian  who  does  not  pray  could  hardly  be  a  good  theologian. 

Finally,  how  do  you  think  that  being  named  a  cardinal 
will  change  your  life? 

I  really  have  to  see  what  responsibilities  are  placed  upon  me. 
■  Considering  my  age,  which  is  82,  it  seems  likely  that  the 


appointment  to  the  rank  of  cardinal  is  largely  an  hont» 
one,  which  recognizes  that  my  achievement  has  been  a] it 
ciated  by  the  universal  church  and  by  Rome  in  partial)-.  1 
might  perhaps  give  a 
little  more  authority  to 
the  writing  I  have 
done.  But  I  don't  know 
whether  I  will  be  par- 
ticularly' involved  in 
new  responsibilities, 
whether  I  will  have  to 
go  to  Rome  for  meet- 
ings. I  guess  it  remains 
an  open  question  at 
this  point.  I  would  like 
to  continue  to  teach 
and  lecture  and  write 
as  I  have  in  the  past 
decades.  So  I  might  be 
left  alone  to  continue 
in  this  kind  of  work,  as 
some  Other  cardinals  Receiving  an  honorary  degree  from  th<l» 
who  have  been  theolo-    versity  of  Paderborn,  Germany,  June  2  0. 

L  i  To  his  left  is  Johannes  Joachim  Degenrd; 

srians    have     been  .        .  .  . 

b  who  was  also  created  a  cardinal  on  Ft  21 

allowed  to  do.         El  2001. 
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America  March 


LOGY  FOR  TODAY 


Reprint  from  America,  August  5,  1967 


FAITH  COME  OF  AGE 


pically,  the  faith  of  the  individual  passes  through  certain 
iical  transformations  corresponding  to  the  stages  of  life, 
a  curious  way,  these  stages  seem  to  be  reflected  on  a 
ger  scale  in  the  historical  career  of  the  Church  as  it 
jws  toward  maturity. 
The  faith  of  the  child  is  spontaneous  and  unreflective. 
iturally  religious,  the  child  seeks  a  protective  environ- 
;nt  in  which  he  is  surrounded  by  benign  powers.  He 
,ponds  readily  to  the  idea  of  heavenly  forces  that  take 
n  in  their  care.  In  the  absence  of  serious  challenges  from 
thout,  the  child  is  not  compelled  to  think  critically.  He 
nfuses  myth  with  reality,  illusion  with  genuine  insight, 
i  easily  falls  prey  to  superstition. 
At  the  stage  of  adolescence,  the  critical  faculties  awak- 
Prone  to  assert  themselves  as  individuals  the  young  are 
en  antagonistic  to  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
iberant  vitality,  harnessed  to  a  vigorous  faith  and  fired 
zeal  to  transform  the  world  according  to  a  high  ideal- 
j,  can  inspire  great  feats  for  God.  But  the  adolescent's 
th  has  its  defects.  It  is  too  often  egotistical,  assertive, 
ire  critical  of  others  than  of  self.  It  needs  the  humiliation 
experience  in  order  to  discover  the  value  of  suffering, 
rifice,  submission.  It  has  to  lose  some  of  its  self-confi- 
lce  before  it  can  be  properly  receptive  to  the  values  oth- 
have  to  communicate. 

mture  faith  is  one  that  has  overcome  the  superficial 
husiasm  of  youth  as  well  as  the  naive  credulity  of  the 
Id.  Through  harsh  experience  it  has  learned  that  evil 
sists  and  will  persist,  that  humanity's  ideals  and  labors, 
:n  when  well  intended,  are  shortsighted  and  ambiguous. 
:used  on  the  God  of  mystery  rather  than  on  tangible  val- 
I  such  a  faith  is  equipped  to  face  tragedy,  diminishment, 
fering  and  death. 

In  the  past  generation,  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
intry  has  passed  rapidly  from  childhood  to  adolescence, 
1  is  now  being  called  to  full  maturity.  Thirty  years  ago, 
lerican  Catholicism  was  passive  and  uncritical;  it  was 
hereditary  faith  of  isolated  ethnic  groups  in  ghetto  sit- 
ions.  About  the  end  of  the  1930's,  the  Church  began  to 
erge  from  its  shell  and  enter  into  vital  contact  with  its 
'ironment.  The  dislocations  of  World  War  II,  with  the 
ft  and  military  service,  thrust  the  mass  of  American 
:holics  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  The  intel- 
:ntsia  sponsored  the  Thomistic  revival.  Catholic  higher 


education  expanded  enormously;  there  were  many  con- 
versions and  abundant  vocations  to  the  priestly  and  reli- 
gious life.  Catholics  were  convinced  that  their  Church  had 
an  answer  to  every  problem. 

With  the  1960's  we  seem  to  have  entered  a  new  era. 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  John  XXIII,  each  in  his  own  way, 
summoned  Catholics  to  abandon  the  alienation  of  a  pre- 
tended superiority  and  take  upon  themselves  the  hopes 
and  joys,  fears  and  anxieties,  of  their  contemporaries. 
Instead  of  standing  in  judgment  on  the  world,  Catholics 
now  began  to  study  their  own  deficiencies.  They  felt 
obliged  to  expose  and  overcome  everything  childish, 
obscurantist,  anachronistic  and  corrupt  in  their  own  her- 
itage. While  seeking  to  change  the  world  according  to 
Christ,  they  saw  the  need  to  refashion  their  image  of 
Christ  according  to  the  most  exigent  standards  of  modern 
critical  thought. 

TO  reconcile  traditional  Catholicism  with  modern  secu- 
larly is  proving  difficult  indeed.  Traditional  Catholicism 
demands  that  we  should  be  submissive  to  authority,  that 
we  should  find  the  fullness  of  truth  in  a  limited  number  of 
sacred  sources,  that  we  should  adhere  to  a  deposit  of  faith 
completed  centuries  ago.  Modernity  demands  that  we 
think  critically,  that  we  should  be  ready  to  change  and  to 
correct  our  ideas,  that  we  make  ourselves  receptive  to  the 
contributions  of  every  group  of  people.  Can  these  two 
mentalities  be  combined  in  the  same  individual?  Can  a 
person  accept  the  authoritative  claims  of  the  Church  and 
still  enter  sincerely  into  dialogue  with  other  religious 
groups  and  secular  quasi-religions?  Psychologically,  the 
two  attitudes  are  hard  to  combine. 

Many  people  are  tempted  to  choose  between  faith  and 
reason,  Church  and  world,  tradition  and  modernity.  But 
God  is  summoning  us  to  bring  these  polar  opposites  into  a 
new  synthesis.  As  people  of  faith,  we  must  allow  no  frag- 
ment of  the  gospel  to  perish.  As  modem  persons,  we  must 
disengage  the  gospel  from  every  antiquated  world  view 
and  culturally  conditioned  ideology.  The  contemporary 
Christian  need  not  look  on  this  world  with  the  eyes  of  an 
ancient  Israelite  or  a  medieval  Aristotelian.  A  mature  faith 
is  humble  enough  to  criticize  its  own  presuppositions  and 
learn  from  the  science  of  its  day.  By  continually  dying  to 
its  own  previous  formulations,  faith  plunges  ever  deeper 
into  the  mystery  of  God.  avery  dulles 
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A  Harvest  of  Justice 


BY  GENEVIEVE  CASSI 


They  are  willing  to  harvest  our  crops,  but  are  not  welcome  on  the  land. 


I i  w  vsho  r  standing  outside  the  row  of  one-room 
wooden  "houses,"  and  I  could  not  keep  the 
mosquitoes  and  gnats  away  from  my  face  and  arms 
as  we  spoke.  I  poked  around  inside  a  small  two-bed 
cubicle  at  their  invitation — aware  that  the  only  access  to 
air  besides  the  screenless  window  was  the  doorway,  also 
unscreened.  They  were  from  Mexico  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca, men  and  women  who  talked  gently  and  quietly  to  us 
through  an  interpreter.  A  couple  of  the  younger  men 
talked  with  us  easily  enough,  but  others  sat  against  the 
walls  of  the  decrepit  wood  structures  and  looked  at  us 
with  searching  and  tentative  eyes. 

There  in  the  fields  of  North  Carolina,  these  Spanish- 
speaking  immigrants  harvest  cucumbers  for  10  to  12 
hours  a  day  in  the  blistering  summer  heat.  Their  wages 
are  about  70  cents  for  a  five-gallon  bucket.  I  asked  a 
young  man  of  19,  "If  you  could  change  one  thing  in  your 
situation,  what  would  it  be?"  He  said,  "Everything!"  He 
was  right.  Changing  only  one  aspect  of  a  farm  workers 
life  is  not  enough,  because  all  the  conditions  facing  them 
are  undignified,  unhealthy  and  unjust. 


GENEVIEVE  CASSANl,  S.S.N.D.,  serves  as  a  board  member  of 
the  National  Farm  Worker  Ministry  and  is  mission  effective- 
ness coordinator  for  the  St.  Louis  Province  of  the  School  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame. 


It  seemed  intolerable  to  me  to  think  that  for  ovul 
years,  crammed  one-room  shacks,  lack  of  decent  wjb 
medical  benefits,  grievance  procedures  and  job  secit 
have  been  the  lot  of  immigrant  farm  workers.  Their 
willing  to  harvest  our  crops,  but  are  not  welcome  oi 
land.  It  was  shameful  then.  It  is  still  shameful  now. 

Intimacy  with  the  land  is  a  major  portion  of  a  1 
worker's  day.  In  the  fields,  the  land  is  touched,  blesst  b 
the  labor  of  hands  that  pick,  weed  and  pack.  Contra  * 
what  many  think  of  as  a  highly  mechanized  agriculiqi 
industry,  85  percent  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  harj| 
ed  by  hand.  Those  hands  belong  to  thousands  of  a 
workers,  who  are  among  the  most  underpaid  and  exj|| 
ed  of  U.S.  workers.  To  most  North  Americans,  the#i 
virtually  invisible. 

The  land  is  sprayed  with  dangerous  pesticides,f|i 
the  workers  are  routinely  exposed  to  the  poisons.* 
surprisingly,  farm  workers  suffer  the  highest  ra:  c 
chemical-related  illness  of  any  occupational  group  21' 
and  in  Canada. 

Eighty  years  ago  the  Council  of  Women  for  H» 
Missions  conducted  a  survey  of  the  living  and  woi!§ 
conditions  ot  migrants  on  the  East  Coast.  They  f<fi 
thousands  of  foreign-born  women  picking  fruit  on  tj» 
farms  and  working  in  canneries  while  their  children  $ 
uncared  for.  Four  day  care  centers  were  subsequ<t| 
established  in  1920,  and  the  migrant  ministry  was  \m 
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mtually  developed  into  the  National 
Worker  Ministry,  which  mobilizes 

)rt  in  the  religious  community  for 
workers  who  are  organizing  for 

ity  and  justice. 

yen  though  80  years  have  passed, 
:ssive  child  labor  is  still  a  sad  reality 
in  the  United  States,  not  just  in 
tries  halfway  around  the  globe, 
•ding  to  a  June  2000  Human  Rights 
h  report,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
ren  and  teens  labor  each  year  in 
,  orchards  and  packing  sheds  across 
t  ation.  Besides  pesticide  exposure, 
I  suffer  from  repetitive-motion  dis- 
i  es,  fatigue,  injuries,  depression  and 
1'  ince  abuse.  Education  is  more  a  lux- 
j!  lan  a  right.  Only  55  percent  of  these 
I  i  people  will  graduate  from  high 
hj  1.  More  than  one-quarter  of  all  farm 
y\  ;rs  are  women,  but  it  takes  three 
I  worker  women  to  earn  the  amount 
i  )ney  earned  by  two  farm  worker 

I  Farm  worker  women,  moreover,  are 
B  irly  subjected  to  sexual  harassment, 
5  t  and  rape. 

\  ithout  the  labor  of  these  har- 
H  "s,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sup- 
n  the  multi-billion  dollar  fruit  and 
g  ible  industry  in  the  United  States. 
:fl  le  average  annual  income  of  farm 
j)j  :rs  is  about  $8,000.  In  tragic  irony, 
d  who  harvest  our  food  often  cannot 
id  ately  feed  their  own  families.  The 
□  we  serve  at  our  holiday  tables  and 
e  ble  itself  can  remind  us  that  condi- 
n  will  not  change  until  workers  and 
u  ;rs  are  able  to  sit  across  the  table 
s|  each  other,  breaking  racial  bound- 
i<;  and  equalizing  relationships  in  an 
N  to  right  the  injustices  that  cause 
N  ty  and  degrade  the  dignity  of  the 
i«  a  person. 

rm  workers  deserve  a  harvest  of  jus- 
•t\  ree  from  fear  and  exploitation  and 

II  with  everything  that  is  good  and 
H  n  and  right.  Justice  will  not  have 
to  served — and  indeed  it  is  "the  only 
U  >n  worth  serving" — for  those  whose 
b«i  fills  our  tables  but  who  are  forced  to 
I]  e  substandard  working  and  living 
>r'  dons  all  across  our  land.  0 
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faith  in  focus 


Lessons  Learned 


BY  PATRICK  J.  MALONE 

Two  years  AGO,  while  plung- 
ing into  the  final  stage  of  stud- 
ies for  Jesuit  priesthood,  I  was 
diagnosed  with  recurrent 
leukemia.  My  first  thought  was:  why  didn't 
I  enter  the  Dominicans  or  Franciscans 
where  I  could  have  finished  formation 
years  ago?  The  correct  response  is  that  no 
one  finishes  formation;  rather,  we  arrive  at 
deeper  levels  of  the  faith  journey.  Still,  that 
particular  part  of  the  pilgrimage  seemed 
awfully  crowded  and  wayward.  What 
helped  give  it  focus  was  returning  to  a  tip 
offered  at  the  beginning  of  my  Jesuit  for- 
mation: pay  attention. 

Paying  attention  is  a  mighty  task,  but 
it  is  at  the  core  of  any  credible  formation, 
whether  it  takes  place  in  a  classroom,  an 
unlit  chapel  or  a  smelly  hospital  bed.  Liv- 
ing with  a  life-threatening  disease  has  an 
abrupt  way  of  getting  one  to  listen  with 
greater  intensity,  perhaps  because  we  are 
a  bit  unsure  what  to  say,  or  perhaps  even 
more  because  we  are  hunsjrv  to  hear  anv 


scrap  of  God's  good  word. 

Through  the  miraculous  combina- 
tion of  modern  medicine  and  many  per- 
sons' ancient  trust  in  God,  I  survived 
what  was  considered  incurable 
leukemia — again.  As  I  now  approach 
ordination  to  the  priesthood  this  spring, 
here  are  two  lessons  I  heard  proclaimed 
loudly  during  each  ordeal. 

We  Cannot  Choose  Our  Form  of  Christ 

When  my  leukemia  was  diagnosed  1 1 
years  ago,  the  first  person  I  told  was  my 
father.  He  had  always  been  as  steady  as  a 
rock,  and  I  knew  what  he  would  say: 
"Everything  will  be  fine.  Don't  worn,'. 
We'll  go  through  this  together."  I  went  to 
his  office,  told  him  I  had  what  was  consid- 
ered incurable  leukemia,  and  then  stood 
there,  listless,  waiting  for  him  to  respond, 
to  say  things  would  be  fine.  He  said  noth- 
ing. Instead  he  did  three  things  in  rapid 
fire.  He  first  let  out  a  strained  shriek  of 
pain.  He  then  pulled  me  toward  him  and 
put  his  short  arms  around  me. 
Then  he  picked  me  up.  He  did 
not  know  how  tightly  he  was 
embracing  me.  He  never  said, 
"Things  will  be  all  right." 
Instead,  he  held  me,  embraced 
me.  My  only  response  was  to 
join  him  in  weeping. 

This  was  about  as  much 
love  as  I  could  handle.  I  did 
not  know  how  I  was  going  to 
tell  others,  how  I  was  going  to 
wake  up  in  the  morning,  how 
I  was  going  to  stop  thinking 
about  this  disease.  All  I  knew 
was  that  there  is  a  calming 
strength  when  one  is  sur- 
rounded by  such  love.  It  is  not 
a  love  that  assures  that  all  will 
be  well  or  manageable.  It  is  a 
love  that  puts  one  in  touch 
with  amazement.  In  that  brief 
moment,  the  worry  and  anxi- 
ety do  not  abruptly  disappear 
as  much  as  they  quietly  dis- 


solve in  witnessing  raw,  spontaroi 
compassion. 

What  is  it  that  allows  a  person,  hq| 
er  briefly,  to  transcend  the  innate  irrj 
for  self-absorption?  When  we  receivfl 
burst  of  generosity,  it  makes  it  easia 
show  weakness,  to  trust  God  and  toa 
hope.  When  it  is  most  baffling  to  ul 
stand  where  God  calls  us,  it  is  consolaj 
be  baffled  with  others  along  the  way.  1 

It  is  not  easy  to  comfort  anotrl 
the  shadow  of  bleak  news.  Perhaps  tjc 
why  it  is  so  moving  when  peoplie 
They  do  it  not  because  they  feel  h|| 
or  wise,  nor  do  they  do  it  because! 
have  no  choice.  They  have  too  muclll 
to  keep  it  cramped.  If  the  last  12  ■ 
with  two  diagnoses  of  leukemia, Ml 
instilled  in  me  any  wisdom,  it  is  thai 
explosive  love  is  not  granted  to  sp$| 
gurus  but  to  the  stumbling,  doubtfiau 
unprepared.  Our  salvation  never  M 
in  the  form  we  have  chosen. 

The  great  miracle  of  living  vm 
life-threatening  disease  is  more|i 
beating  the  odds.  It  is  that  one  is  gm 
chance  to  deny  no  longer  the  uncerw 
of  life  and  the  endurance  of  love|$ 
tempting  to  dismiss  both  truths,  bdp 
also,  I  now  realize,  silly  and  regreiH 
There  are  certain  people  and  eventijo 
throws  at  us  to  shake  us  out  of  our(i 
placency,  discouragement  andji| 
imposed  isolation.  While  it  map 
make  much  sense,  it  seems  evident 
we  have  a  calling  to  unite  with  aim 
heart,  with  all  our  strength. 

What  becomes  clear  when  wpj 
attention  is  what  Jesus  never  tired  (■ 
ing:  be  overwhelmed  at  the  preciojoe 
and  power  of  kindness,  both  humdao 
divine.  The  experience  of  leukemlfc 
that  in  concrete  terms:  be  gentltw 
those  around  you,  expect  a  few  pofl 
the  way,  get  enough  sleep  and,  tm 
relax — someone  else  is  in  charge. 

Gratitude  Has  Its  Costs 

I  have  discovered  that  when  we  leatP 
to  admit  it,  we  feel  more  confuseM 
thankful,  more  caught  than  called.*! 
worried  than  gracious.  In  h\ri>l 
moments  when  we  can  no  longei^J 
over  the  roughness  of  lite,  gratitude 

PATRICK  J.  MALONE.  S.J..  IS  Studyingttl 

Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in  Beiele 
Calif. 
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tries,  Rots  Plague  Family  Praying  For  Better  Life 


eryday  Everton  Stephens  asks  God 
)  rescue  his  family.  When  it  rains, 
le  roof  leaks  so  much  that  his  wife 
nd  child  have  to  huddle  in  the 
r  corner  or  they'll  get  soaked. 

t's  not  the  worst  part.  The 
is'  home  is  also  plagued  with 
e  family  stuffs  bits  of  old  cloth 
•  cracks  and  crevices  of  their 
}  keep  the  rats  out.  Still  the 
fight  their  way  in  when  the 
s  most  vulnerable  -  when  they 
ping... 

ring,  Denise  recalled  the  night  a 
er  baby.  "I  was  sleeping  and  I 
lovia  cry.  When  I  got  up,  I  saw 
blood  on  her  finger.  And  then  I 
rat,"  she  said,  the  disgust  and 
wiously  still  haunting  her. 

Stephens  earns  money  by  col- 
Mastic  bottles  from  the  local 
vashing  them  and  reselling 

isn't  a  great  job,  but  he  has  little 
a  Jamaica's  depressed  economy. 
)nly  way  he  can  earn  enough  to 

wife  and  little  girl. 

rton  doesn't  complain.  He  is 
for  what  little  they  have.  "I  just 
give  thanks  to  God.  I  ask  Him 
ance  and  protection  because  liv- 
■  is  rough.  All  we  can  do  is  get 
aiees  and  pray." 

Denise  and  Everton  Stephens' 
i  is  not  uncommon.  They  are  just 
nple  of  the  many  desperate  fam- 
)  need  housing  in  Jamaica.  They 
i  their  toddler  in  a  makeshift 
ith  a  dirt  floor.  It's  not  much 
in  a  patchwork  of  discarded 
id  corroded  metal  -  too  poorly 
ted  to  keep  out  rain,"  explained 
[ahfood,  president  for  Food  For 
r,  a  Christian  ministry  working 
|  poverty's  impact  on  families  in 
Dbean  and  Latin  America.  One 
inistry's  priorities  is  to  replace 
acks  with  sturdy,  basic  homes. 

omes  can  be  built  for  only 
ast  year  2000  Jamaican  families 
/en  the  gift  of  a  home  through 
?rosity  of  American  donors, 
d  For  The  Poor's  project  to 
housing  for  the  poorest 
he  poor. 
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Life  is  a  daily  struggle  for  the  Stephens  family.  Denise  fears  for  her  child, 
Novia,  already  a  victim  of  poverty.  She  and  her  husband  pray  for  "a  better  life. ' 

"The  response  from  the  Christian 
community  has  been  great.  And  you 
can  imagine  the  impact  this  outpour- 
ing of  compassion  has  had  on  the 
families  being  helped.  They  see  their 
prayers  for  help  being  answered. 
They  see  the  hand  of  God  at  work," 
Mahfood  said. 

With  thousands  of  people  remaining 
on  Food  For  The  Poor's  waiting  list  for 
housing,  the  need  for  contributions  I 
remains  great.  It  is  this  need  that 
compels  Food  For  The  Poor  onward. 


Will  You  Help 
Build  Miracles? 


Help  us  raise  homes.  Every  gift,  large 

or  small,  will  make  an  important 
difference.  Use  the  brochure  envelope 
enclosed  or  send  your  tax-deductible 
contribution  to: 
Food  For  The  Poor,  Dept.  28600, 550  SW 
12th  Avenue,  Deerfield  Beach,  FL  33442. 


way  of  pushing  out  the  real  soreness  of 
feeling  cheated  or  inadequate  to  the 
rugged  realities  of  the  world.  Gratitude 
seemed  to  be  a  handy  response  to  dodge 
the  tough  things  for  which  there  are  no 
simple  or  comforting  answers. 

When  it  looked  certain  last  year  that 
the  treatments  had  failed — every  exam- 
ined cell  was  cancerous — the  lesson 
seemed  to  be  that  gratitude  is  not  worth 
sacrificing  honesty.  It  is  not  worth  dis- 
carding the  truth,  that  unease  that  engulfs 
us  when  we  choose  not  to  be  numb.  And 
anyone  who  speaks  casually  about  grati- 
tude just  hasn't  been  there. 

The  enduring  lesson  of  gratitude — the 
genuine  kind  diat  stirs  our  soul  and  hum- 
bles our  arrogance — comes  at  a  great  cost. 
It  requires  that  we  abandon  any  trace  of 
believing  that  our  lives  belong  to  us.  Our 
lives  belong  to  a  force  that  is  unlimited, 
intimate  and  explosive  with  tenderness. 
When  the  news  about  the  leukemia  looked 
so  gloomy  that  the  doctor  had  run  out  of 
options  and  words,  I  discovered,  ungrace- 
fully and  stubbornly,  that  one's  vocation 
comes  when  one  no  longer  runs  from  the 
stench  and  misery  that  is  part  of  the 


human  pilgrimage.  We  reach  this  point 
not  through  any,  mystical  connection  but 
simply  through  exhaustion.  It  becomes  too 
draining  to  pretend  that  this  mess — or  any 
segment  of  our  journey — is  controllable. 

This  is  a  gratitude  that  isn't  cheap.  To 
ground  our  lives  in  this  kind  of  gratitude  is 
to  take  an  enormous  risk  It  is  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  our  lives  will  be  forever 
unfinished,  unbalanced,  uncertain  and 
untamed. 

Through  the  bleakest  moments,  the 
seemingly  poindess  irritations,  the  heaviest 
of  worries,  there  is  some  spark  of  hope  that 
refuses  to  disappear.  To  hold  such  a  belief 
is  not  a  convenient  illusion;  it  seizes  the 
deepest  truth  of  our  lives.  We  are  here,  we 
are  born,  not  because  we  are  faithful  or 
nice.  We  know  better.  We  are  here  out  of 
unimaginable  love.  No  matter  how  hard 
we  are  on  ourselves,  no  matter  how  much 
we  live  with  mixed  motives,  no  matter  how 
much  we  bury  ourselves  in  cynicism,  noth- 
ing will  squash  this  love. 

This  is  not  how  we  want  to  see  it,  but 
it  is  the  truth  that  appears  before  us  when 
we  are  wise  or  weary  enough  to  quit  kid- 
ding ourselves.  There  is  something  very 
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real  and  very  lifegiving  that  compels  i  tc 
keep  plugging  along.  While  we  are  us|k 
not  calm  enough  to  recognize  it,  v 
remain  moments — usually  ones  of  inl 
loss  or  love — when  we  feel  tugged 
ultimately  carried  by  something  th 
beyond  us.  I  have  come  to  believe  thai 
is  the  Catholic  version  of  "being  save 
recognizing  there  is  something  w 
allows  us  to  keep  going,  amid  the  da^ 
day  angst  of  living  in  a  world  of  viol 
and  grace. 

It  is  waking  up  to  how  much  this  wit 
glitters  with  holiness.  And  when  we  *k 
up,  we  wonder  how  we  could  have  meo 
what  now  seems  obvious.  A  little  peaai 
Platon,  says  it  in  a  Tolstoy  novel:  "Vi 
we  die,  the  Lord'll  give  us  a  word  or  tva 
explanation  and  we'll  wonder  why  dfi 
we  figure  it  out  for  ourselves." 

If  we  do  figure  it  out,  we  are  abte 
glimpse  the  source  of  light  that  som(<» 
pierces  our  despair,  our  darkness.  TB 
when  the  idea  of  a  god  being  borij 
squalor  does  not  seem  so  absurd.  We  rf: 
need  to  be  strong  or  noble  to  believe  tti 
have  been  too  afraid,  withdrawn  and  ist 
in  dealing  with  my  leukemia  to  prenc 
otherwise.  But  we  need  to  pay  atteiW! 
and  to  be  grateful. 

It  is  a  gratitude,  a  way  of  life,  thatlo- 
mately  asks  one  thing  but  at  a  great  jce 
fall  extravagantly  in  love  with  wh  i< 
given.  When  we  choose  this  given  itfc 
fierceness,  we  know  that  when  we  cm 
ble,  we  crumble  into  an  embracing  teiO- 
ness.  We  know  that  when  we  shatte  wr 
shatter  among  the  many  images  othis 
divine  scattered  throughout  this  groiaf 
creation.  We  know  that  when  we  areW- 
trated,  we  are  intimate  with  the  S(H* 
that  breathes  stillness  into  our  re* 
bones. 

To  fall  in  love  with  the  given  is  r:t" 
romanticize  anguish  or  dread.  It  is  tsa 
that  our  faith,  at  its  best,  invites  us  'fc 
in  awe.  It  is  to  be  amazed  at  hovrlv 
Father  of  Jesus  refuses  to  back  off,  iisfc 
on  gripping  our  slightest  quiverw 
loudest  wail,  our  most  robust  joyi 
accept  that  is  to  know  that  our  I 
wherever  they  take  us,  are  fdled  v,h 
boundless,  unstoppable  force  of  love. 

That  is  what  we  are  given;  that  isw 
our  God  demands  we  accept.  Ournf 
response  is  be  grateful  and  know 
have  the  possibility  to  consecrattto' 
world. 


ics  notebook 

3  From  Genome  to 
I  Galaxy 

"he  Love  that  moves  the  Sun  and 

i!  ler  Stars. '  —Dante  Alighieri 


I  N  THE  DAY  the  most 

%  complete  mapping  of  the 
I  human    genome  was 
It      W   announcech  a  human- 
I  „, f    made  spacecraft  landed  on 
j  ;roid  named  Eros,  almost  200  mil- 

i  lies  away  from  earth.  Issuing  com- 
i!  s  into  deep  space,  smart  little 
ej  on  our  planet  slowed  the  craft's 
sj  it  onto  the  asteroid  for  a  landing  as 
r  as  a  brisk  walk,  all  the  while  trans- 

ii  >g  pictures  of  the  descent.  This 
jii  I  occurred  after  the  NEAR  space- 
\  controlled  by  the  Johns  Hopkins 
a  rsity  Applied  Physics  Laboratory, 
cj  aveled  more  than  2  billion  miles 
ej  le  past  five  years.  As  impressive  as 
ej  panses  are,  if  the  entire  vault  of 
it  space  were  a  mile,  we  have  trav- 
:«  >y  some  conjectures,  less  than  the 
I  of  the  word  at  the  end  of  this  sen- 
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\e  extremes  of  scale  are  scary. 
a|  are  awesome  as  well.  Even  the 
ej  llous  genius  Immanuel  Kant  was 
a  :d  by  the  "starry  skies  above  and 
e  >ral  law  within."  What  could  pos- 
)lj  >e  the  force  adequate  to  move  the 
sj  s  and  the  human  heart  as  well? 

ch  ruminations  on  outer  space 
a  3t  me  back  to  a  lecture  on  inner 
iaj  I  heard  at  the  Catholic  Health 
||  nal  Assembly  last  June  in  San 
"d  sco.  A  brilliant  lawyer,  scholar  and 

ian,  Philip  R.  Reilly,  who,  among 
»  |  ny  other  accomplishments,  has 
■t\  iresident  of  the  American  Society 
i  1  i,  Medicine  and  Ethics,  compared 
ie  de  of  knowledge  that  we  have  of 
BT  dies  to  outer  space  itself. 

we  could  imagine,  in  looking  at 
H  f  our  cells,  that  we  were  on  a 
»|  lip  10,000  kilometers  away  from 


the  earth,  the  earth  would  look  as  small 
as  one  of  our  cells  might  now  look  to 
us. 

If,  to  enhance  our  inspection,  we 
magnified  our  view  by  a  couple  of  pow- 
ers of  10,  we  would  be  able  to  spot  the 
northeast  quadrant  of  the  United  States. 
That  would  be  akin  to  seeing  one  of  the 
46  chromosomes  within  that  cell.  With 
increased  powers  of  magnification, 
zooming  into  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
we  could  see  a  boat  basin  alongside 
Chicago.  This  is  analogous  to  isolating 
one  of  our  30,000  genes,  each  with  its 
thousands  of  bits  of  information. 

Finally,  if  we  could  magnify  our 
powers  of  inspection  even  more,  now  to 
see  a  blue  patch  on  the  back  of  a  man's 
hand  in  one  of  the  boats,  that  patch 
would  represent  one  of  our  DNA's  base 
"letters,"  of  which  there  may  be  3  to  5 
billion  in  the  human  genome,  packed 
into  each  nucleus  of  the  100  trillion  cells 
that  make  up  a  human  body. 

The  "alphabet"  of  the  genome  is 
composed  of  only  four  letters,  A,  T,  C 
and  G,  which  actually  represent  four 
nucleotide  bases,  but  since  there  are  bil- 
lions of  them  in  each  of  our  cells,  they 
can  orchestrate  the  entire  symphony  of 
an  organic  life.  (If  you  wonder  how  you 
might  get  such  diversity  and  complexity- 
out  of  only  four  letters,  remember  that 
you  can  code  every  word  of  every  book 
ever  written  with  the  Morse  binary  com- 
bination of  dots  and  dashes.) 

In  this  tiny,  tiny,  tiny  world,  some 
think  they  might  find  the  human  soul  or 
the  metaphorical  key  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  our  heart.  (Both  are  impossible 
dreams,  for  if  DNA  were  the  sole  key  to 
personal  identity,  identical  twins  or 
clones  would  experience  themselves  as 


the  same  person.)  Like  other  searchers 
inspecting  the  vast,  vast,  vast  cosmos  in 
the  hope,  perhaps,  of  finding  the  end  of 
all  things,  our  navigators  of  the  genome 
have  nothing  to  stop  their  search  but  the 
limits  of  space  and  time.  Some  fear  this 
search,  but  I  think  it  is  as  awesome  and 
inspiring  as  their  respective  topics,  the 
cosmos  and  the  corpus.  In  both  quests, 
there  are  perilous  ethical  challenges — 
selection  of  preferred  traits,  destabiliza- 
tion  of  our  delicately  wrought  genome, 
reckless  eugenics — which  in  tuture 
columns  I  will  consider.  But,  as  I  think 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  would  say,  "May 
the  search  go  on." 

At  the  end  ot  all  problems  posed  by 
science,  no  matter  how  vast  the  reach  ( >r 
interior  the  probe,  I  suspect  that  there 
will  be  found  walls  ot  mystery.  It  will  be 
not  only  the  mystery  of  human  con- 
sciousness, so  recalcitrant  to  materialist 
explanations,  that  can  marvelously  turn 
back  upon  itself  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
mount  mighty  triumphs  of  biology  and 
neuroanatomy,  and  at  the  same  time 
reach  so  far  as  to  drop  a  hunk  of  steel  on 
an  asteroid  millions  of  miles  away. 

More  wondrously  still,  it  will  be  the 
mystery  that  might  finally  draw  us,  this 
splendid  species  called  humankind,  so 
minuscule  in  the  cosmos  it  examines  and 
tames,  to  humbly  acquiesce  with  Dante 
at  the  end  of  the  Paradiso: 

High  fantasy  lost  power,  and  here 
broke  off. 

Yet,  as  a  wheel  moves  freely,  free 
from  jars, 

My  will  and  my  desire  were  turned 
Iry  love. 

The  love  that  moves  the  sun  and  the 
other  stars. 

Note:  Any  unintended  misstatements  that 
this  non-professional  makes  in  the  accounting 
of  Dr.  Philip  Reilly's  analogy  are  most  cer- 
tainly my  own.  Two  more  recent  and  accessi- 
ble treatments  of  the  genome  can  be  found  in 
Matt  Ridley's  Genome:  The  Autobiogra- 
phy ot  a  Species  in  23  Chapters  and  Eve- 
lyn Fox  Keller's  The  Century  of  the 
Gene.  A  more  extensive,  challenging  treat- 
ment, written  by  bio-ethicists,  is  From 
Chance  to  Choice:  Genetics  and  Justice, 
by  Buchanan,  Brock,  Daniels  and  Wikler. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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At  this  writing,  I  have  read  five  reviews  of 
Carroll's  book  and  participated  in  a  day- 
long conference  at  Brandeis  occasioned  by 
its  publication.  One  review,  by  Rabbi 
James  Rudin  for  Religious  News  Service,  is 
generally  laudatory;  another,  by  Andrew 
Sullivan  in  The  New  York  Times,  more 
cautiously  so.  The  three  reviews  in  the 
Catholic  press,  on  the  other  hand,  are  very 
strongly  negative  on  the  book,  both  as  his- 
tory and  as  theology. 

The  reviewers  (Robert  Wilken  in 
Commonweal,  Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins 
in  his  column  and  Robert  Lockwood  for 
the  Catholic  League  for  Religious  and 
Civil  Rights)  cover  the  spectrum  of 
Catholic  life,  so  these  responses  cannot  be 
put  down  to  a  particular  ideological  dis- 
taste for  Carroll's  thought.  Carroll  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  improving  Catholic- 
Jewish  relations  today  and  in  the  future,  as 
are  his  reviewers.  I,  too,  of  course,  share 
that  goal.  Yet  you  can  put  me  down  in  the 
regretful  "no"  camp  regarding  the  book. 
No,  I  cannot  recommend  it  to  anyone, 
Jewish  or  Christian.  While  it  has  some 
genuinely  good  writing  that  I  would  be 
templed  to  run  off  and  hand  out  in  a 
course  on  Catholic-Jewish  history,  its  flaws 
are  deeper  than  its  merits. 

The  chief  flaw,  mentioned  by  all  three 
reviewers  for  the  Catholic  press  and  hinted 
at  by  Sullivan,  is  that  the  book  uses  the 
tragedies  of  the  Jews  over  the  centuries  in 
order  to  make  the  quite  unrelated  and 
entirely  internal  Christian  point  that  the 
author  thinks  the  church  should  be  struc- 
tured differently  than  it  is— i.e.  as  a 
democracy — and  that  its  Christology  is  too 
high — i.e.  that  the  church  really  believes 
that  Jesus  was  and  is  God  as  well  as  a  man. 
For  Carroll,  this  leads  to  "exclusivism"  at 
the  heart  of  Christian  theology,  which 
means  that  all  human  beings  in  some  way 
known  only  to  God  are  saved  in  and 
through  the  incarnation,  death  and  resur- 


book  review 

rection  of  Christ,  even  those  who  arw 
baptized. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  think  thiis 
flaw  in  Catholic  theology.  In  fact,  I  \|i 
argue  that  in  essence  Christian  teachLi 
the  unicity  and  universality  of  the  (1 
event  are  in  substance  no  more  exclul 
than  either  of  the  other  two  monotbjl 
traditions,  Judaism  and  Islam,  bo'j 
which  begin  with  the  premise,  as  I 
Christianity,  that  no  other  God  thariiti 
is  real.  All  other  gods  than  the  Gm 
Abraham  are,  we  three  traditions  al 
false  gods,  the  worship  of  whom  is  idea 
Other  traditions  contain  spiritual  rl 
from  which  we  Christians  can  learnij 
may  well  be  a  response  to  the  Holy  Spi 

Whether  one  agrees  with  CarM 
theology,  however,  the  point  remainli 
he  has  absolutely  no  right  to  use  Jtjis 
suffering  over  the  centuries  to  push  iv 
ward.  Ironically,  Carroll's  failure  herd 
best  be  paralleled  by,  and  is  a  logical  i« 
sion  of,  that  of  the  early  church  false 
whom  he  righdy  criticizes  for  ha\ings* 
the  historical  incident  of  the  destructns 
the  Jerusalem  Temple  as  a  "proof  (til 
divinity  of  Christ.  Why  else,  they  ar» 
would  God  have  been  so  righterst 
angered  at  his  own  people,  unless  the* 
killed  his  Son?  See  how  the  Jews  suffemc 
are  dispersed?  That  is  God's  punishm 
for  deicide.  So,  too,  I  believe,  does  C« 
fall  into  the  classic  Christian  temptatiit. 
use  Jewish  suffering  as  a  proof  text.  j§ 
history  has  shown  (and  Carroll  hii;ei 
writes  a  lot  of  that  history  extremely  & 
is  a  very  dangerous  course  to  take,  a 
projection  may  make  for  good  narratii 
a  novel,  but  it  is  not  very  good  history 

Carroll  is  a  novelist,  and  a  goodB 
When  he  evokes  the  experience  of  beijir 
the  seminan*  in  the  late  1960's,  he  poiaj 
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j!  sneration  of  seminarians  very  well. 
I  iad  to  have  been  there.  And  he  was.  I 
I  d  very  closely  to  these  segments  of 
I  >ok.  But,  again,  why  here?  My  own 
I  /ement  with  Catholic-Jewish  rela- 
I  stemming  from  the  same  period  but 
1  5  was  Carroll's,  characterized  by  a  30- 
i  iause,  came  from  my  involvement  in 
I  vil  rights  movement,  in  which  he 
I  uninterested,  though  he  is  only  a 
t  :  of  years  older  than  I. 
!  lother  major  flaw  mentioned  by  his 
stems  from  what  will  be  perceived  as 
lgth  by  many  casual  readers  of  this 
irized  history.  This  is  his  projection 
he  stage  of  two  millennia  of  Jewish- 
i!  lie  relations  his  own,  personal  lite- 
n  ive.  Carroll's  failed  relationship  with 
5  o- Vietnam  war  father  is  used  as  a 
r|  gm  for  the  parent-child  relationship 
tj  in  Judaism  and  Christianity.  There 
s  e  insight  to  be  gained  from  this,  of 
ij  ,  but  it  is  overdone  and  strained. 

;ntral  to  Carroll's  thesis  is  that  the 
a  d  Vatican  Council  in  effect  blew  it 
tj  egard  to  Catholic-Jewish  relations, 
i*  Declaration  on  the  Relatinship  of  the 
i|  h  to  Non-Christian  Religions"  was 
it  d  down  (a  charge  I  would  rigorously 
ja  Therefore,  he  argues,  it  needs  to  be 
t  >ver  again.  He  proposes  five  agenda 
sr  for  his  "Vatican  III."  Two  involve 
si  Turing  the  church  to  make  it  more 
i  ratic.  O.K.  Good  luck.  Three,  how- 
e  ave  to  do  with  Catholic-Jewish  reta- 
in \nd  here  he  is  in  over  his  head.  He 
s  to  having  spent  only  a  year 
:hing  this  book.  There  may  have 
time  when  one  could  bone  up  on 
ic-Jewish  relations  for  a  short  time 
urn  to  have  mastered  the  field.  But 
ai;  ne  is  long  past.  Carroll  simply  hasn't 
I  ufficient  homework  to  sit  in  judg- 
e  on  the  dialogue  as  he  does.  His 
'o1  ations  for  "Vatican  III"  are  not  as 
W  ed  as  those  put  forward  by  my  pre- 
I  or,  the  Rev.  Edward  Flannery,  in 
'61  -lis  agenda  for  the  future  is  one  that 
M  worked  on,  based  on  the  Second 
i<i  n  Council,  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
;n  f.  It  is  nice  that  he  now  wishes  to 
m  >e  club.  But  it  is  not  at  all  proper 
In  i  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  good 
oi;  )f  so  many  people  who  have  gone 
:fr  him. 

||  lere  is  a  self-centered  character  to 
M  >ok.  Carroll  seems  frozen  in  time, 
ili'  ig  that  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
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cil  accomplished  nothing,  since  he  hat 
been  involved  in  what  has  been  dona 
is  being  done  to  implement  it.  The  m 
therefore,  is  woefully  out  of  date. 

Eugene  J.  /A 
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China's  Plan  to  Dominate  Asia 
the  World 

By  Steven  W.  Mosher 

Encounter  Books.  19 '3p  $24.95 

\  \Tiat  to  do  about  China?  Steven  iVl 
thumps  for  the  containment  of  Chi 
reimigorating  American  alliances  wj 
Asian  allies,  deming  access  to  technc 
that  enhance  China's  military,  ml 
trade  dependent  on  ending  human  | 
abuses  and  unabashedly  seeking  thii 
tinuation  of  American  predominai) 
Asia.  Along  the  way,  the  United 
should  threaten  to  support  indeperj 
for  Taiwan  and,  at  the  least,  shoulj 
vide  the  island  with  a  missile  defenj 
tern  to  prevent  blackmail.  Given  Aid 
own  descriptions  of  Chinese  foreign| 
goals,  such  provocative  actions  are 
lead  to  confrontation.  But  all  prest 
ends  well,  as  the  Chinese  "would  a^ 
all  costs  a  direct  military  collision" 
position  of  military  inferiority,  and, 
Soviet  Union,  the  Communist  leac 
would  either  mellow  or  crack  unc 
pressure. 

\\Tiy  such  a  high-risk  strategy?  j 
ing  on  the  works  of  others,  Mosheij 
that  China  seeks  to  become  the  hel 
it  historically  has  been:  "to  establish 


jminance  over  one's  region  and,  by 
ttension,  the  world."  For  2000  years, 
:se  leaders  have  inserted  into 
is  cultural  DN'A"  the  belief  that  the 
or  must  be  all-powerful,  and  the 
of  China  must  be  directed  outward 
it  to  prevent  "chaos  and  disorder." 
iommunist  emperor,  Mao  Zedong, 
4  ed  this  DNA,  but  failed  to  achieve 
ony  as  an  inefficient  Marxist  econo- 
lied  China  effective  military  power, 
successors,  Deng  Xiaoping  and  now 

0  ^emin,  discovered  the  power  bene- 
a  less  centrally  controlled  economy 

b  )laced  Marxist  ideology  with  a  more 
ti  mobilization  device,  "Great  Han 
E  nism,"  which  depicts  China  as  the 
H  of  the  world,  to  which  others  must 
b  i  with  respect  and  deference.  In  so 

1  "chaos  and  disorder...  [are]  avoided 
«  anizing  vassal  and  tributary  states 
11  a  single,  dominant  axis  of  power." 
j  lprint  of  culture  and  history,  as  well 
a  igie  patty  desperate  to  maintain  its 
fa  i  power,  leads  Mosher  to  suggest 
I  sibifity  of  "a  worldwide  contest  with 
1 1,  to  replace  the  current  Pax  Ameri- 
I  ii  a  Pax  Sinica." 

'  roming  the  hegmeon  would  also 
h  letely  lift  the  burden  of  shame" 
I  i  on  China  by  Western  power,  an 
I  int  emotional  issue  that  Mosher  is 
■  I  to  emphasize.  Of  course,  the 
M  be  hegemon  does  not  trumpet  its 
a  >ns,  especially  as  Western  power  is 
1  dpable  in  the  Pacific,  and  any 
J  at  hegemony  will  run  into  Amen- 
:l  :rests  as  currendy  defined.  But  the 
M  t  leadership,  particularly  the  mili- 
',  ;lcs  revenge  for  the  past,  and  is  will- 
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j  «  a  relatively  long  time...  [to]  quietly 
Dur  sense  of  vengeance,"  as  Mosher 
a  Chinese  general, 
i  ven  this  perspective,  Mosher  spends 
I  ime  presenting  what  he  calls  myths 
I  habit  the  minds  of  most  American 

i  nakers  and  China  experts —  such  as 
I  ertion  that  market  forces  and  inter- 
j  d  trade  will  democratize  China  or 
I  splaced  American  fears  of  China  are 
a  "eate  conflicts  with  China.  He  labels 

:  icy  beginning  with  Nixon  as  one  of 
)|  ;ment,  but  at  least  Kissinger  had  a 
i]  c  goal  in  mind  (containment  of  the 
I  Union),  while  the  Clinton  adminis- 
a  had  no  strategic  reason  to  continue 
m  ;ment. 

1  >sher's  advocacy  of  containment 
t  n  the  assumption  that  there  is  an 
:\i  ble  impulse  to  establish  Chinese 
n  Jny  (and  on  the  assumption  that  its 
lij  ment  is  contrary  to  American  inter- 
I  hough  he  never  makes  this  case).  Is 

I  eality  here?  Mosher  waffles.  The 
ti'  the  area  from  China,  the  less  cer- 

II  seems  to  be  about  China's  goals, 
oj  securing  control  over  Taiwan  and 
: ;  ith  China  Sea  there  is  no  doubt  in 
|  id.  But,  he  writes,  after  achieving 
5  sic  hegemony,"  "the  Chinese  surge 
I  ubside."  Or  it  could  flow  into  a 
r|  for  "regional  hegemony"  over  the 
la  n  China's  periphery.  However,  just 
id  i  how  this  might  be  done  by  using 

ii  economic  clout,  the  presence  of  60 
Hi  overseas  Chinese  and  the  patterns 
I  politics  does  not  establish  inten- 

I  ith  the  region  secured  (and  its  nec- 
iai  reduction  of  American  power), 
ai  :ould,  he  writes,  alter  its  relation- 
pi  'ith  Russia,  Japan  and  India  and 
U  its  reach  into  the  Middle  East  and 
id  Like  the  Soviet  Union  at  its  height, 
nil  :  even  seek  satellites  in  the  Americ- 
'  |  ,  that  is  possible,  but  Mosher  offers 
tl  other  than  the  mantra  of 
tq  al/cultural  inertia  to  suggest  why 

II  uld  occur.  On  this  frail  premise 
its(  >  policy  prescription  of  aggressive 
tt|  rient. 

1  lanation  by  fiat,  a  nebulousness  of 
Sfl  ons,  a  serious  error  in  reporting 
tej  (he  claims  that  when  the  Chinese 
ttj  the  Korean  war,  they  drove  the 
ijians  back  to  the  southern  port  of 
§4  but  then  were  defeated  by  the 
l£j  an  landing  at  Inchon) — all  these 
m  from  what  might  have  been  a  seri- 
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I  jntribution  to  perhaps  the  most 
lg  question  in  traditional  world  poli- 
s!  day.  Mosher  compounds  the  prob- 
I  7  disregarding  his  own  arguments. 
I  serts  that  China  might  not  be 
t  ed  by  American  threats  because 
1  i  outpaces  the  U.S.  in  two  key  ways: 
v  ngness  to  sustain  casualties  in  war 
i  readiness  to  annihilate  the  enemy, 
1  y  and  civilian,  indiscriminately." 

3  iver,  he  suggests  that  the  Chinese 
(I  ;hip  is  inherently  unpredictable,  in 
it  .ey  practice  "what  might  be  called 
: ;  iocs  of  historical  revenge,"  respond- 
[ !  ivhat  they  consider  to  be  slights  akin 
a  se  imposed  on  China  in  the  past. 
|  sive  containment  seems  a  dubious 
I  ition. 

!  riat  is  at  work  here?  Steven  Mosher 
i1  i  firsthand  experience  with  China. 
:  lorts  that  as  a  young  demographer 
■  g  village  life  in  the  People's  Repub- 
c  ihina,  he  became  aware  of  the  "one- 
il<i  policy  of  the  state,  which  he  took  to 

I  egregious  human  rights  abuse. 
A  I,  the  Population  Research  Institute, 

4  :h  he  currently  is  president,  has  a 
a  utility  to  "family  planning"  in  gen- 
ii; dosher  was  arrested  and  expelled 
)i  ]hina.  But  his  account  suggests 
m  dng  else.  He  himself  believed  the 
N  "  that  economic  reforms  would 
ir<  ratize  China.  One  senses  that  he 
it:  t  profoundly  disturbing — a  heartfelt 
En  1,  perhaps — that  Chinese  students, 
I  tide  for  democratization  in  the 
8!j  ,  had  by  the  end  of  the  1990's 


become  bellicose  hegemonists  and  sup- 
porters of  an  authoritarian  regime.  This 
book  may  reflect  that  anger.  Ironically,  the 
book  would  also  validate  the  thesis  that 
Mosher  says  informs  China's  current 
school  curriculum:  China  must  assert  its 
hegemonic  rights,  but  is  thwarted  by  the 
United  States  who  wishes  to  plunge  the 
region  into  a  new  cold  war. 

Peter  R.  Beckman 


Finding  the  Treasure 

Locating  Catholic  Religious  Life  in  a 
New  Ecclesial  and  Cultural  Context 

By  Sandra  M.  Schneiders,  I.H.M. 

Paulist  Press.  4  5  Op  $22.95  (paperback  original) 

Sandra  Schneiders'  new  book  on  religious 
life  in  the  Catholic  community  is  a  verita- 
ble buffet  feast  of  data,  reflection,  analysis 
and  opinion;  there  is  plenty  here  to  make 
many  people  uncomfortable  and  some 
probably  irritated.  But  there  is  even  more 
that  will  give  hope  to  many — both  inside 
and  outside  of  religious  communities — and 
much  that  will  direct  conversations  about 
the  topic  in  challenging  and  rewarding 
new  directions. 

The  metaphor  of  the  "buffet  feast" 
could  be  misleading;  it  was  meant  to  imply 
the  riches  offered,  but  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  suggest  a  haphazard  presentation. 


In  fact,  the  very  opposite  is  true.  It  is  the 
sheer  architectonics  of  the  volume  (the  first 
of  a  projected  two-volume  work)  that 
immediately  captures  the  attention.  The 
language  and  method  of  its  overall  design 
are  taken  from  the  scholarship  of  social 
analysis.  Schneiders,  who  teaches  at  the 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  speaks  of  "locating"  the  phe- 
nomenon of  religious  life,  "of  situating  the 
life  in  relation  to  a  variety  of  realities."  It  is 
within  this  framework  that  she  raises  the 
questions  and  issues  one  traditionally  asso- 
ciates with  discussions  of  religious  life:  the 
vows,  relationship  to  the  institutional 
church,  consecrated  celibacy  and  apostolic 
mission.  Also  within  this  framework  are  to 
be  found  the  "practical" — and  thorny — 
questions  of  membership  (how  many  and 
who)  as  well  as  of  economic  viability.  As 
you  read,  therefore,  you  get  a  growing 
understanding  of  the  essential  intercon- 
nectedness  of  all  the  many  issues  con- 
fronting contemporary  religious  life,  of  the 
unified  reality  that  is  "religious  life." 

The  present  volume  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  Part  One,  the  first  third  of  the 
book,  locates  "religious  life  in  its  human 
context."  Here  Schneiders  discusses  the 
larger  human  phenomenon  of  those  in 
many  religions  who  devote  themselves  to 
"full-time  living  of  the  characteristic  spiri- 
tuality of  the  religion"  and  to  that  which 
distinguishes  the  Christian  manifestation 
of  this  "monastic"  vocation.  She  then  dis- 
cusses "religious  life  as  an  organic  life 
form"  and  the  aggregate  of  questions  that 
have  come  to  be  identified  as  "the  mem- 
bership issue."  These  are  questions  of 
boundaries  and  self-identification.  The 
question  of  who  is  "in  the  community"  and 
who  is  not,  critical  to  a  communal  sense  of 
identity,  is  also  problematic  in  a  world  that 
seeks  to  eliminate  those  boundaries  that 
divide  and  wound.  Finally,  she  discusses 
the  permanent  commitment  of  religious 
life  in  relationship  to  the  fragmented  post- 
modern world  in  which  it  now  finds  itself, 
pointing  to  the  countercultural  character 
of  the  very  notion  of  permanent  commit- 
ment. 

In  Part  Two,  Schneiders  locates  "reli- 
gious life  in  its  ecclesial  context."  In  this 
trajectory,  she  first  considers  the  theologi- 
cal meaning  of  a  life  of  consecrated  celiba- 
cy, which  she  considers  the  foundation  of 
all  that  is  specific  to  Christian  religious  life. 
Then  she  provides  a  theological  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  struggles  for  renewal  that  have 
marked  all  forms  of  Catholic  religious  life 
since  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  follow- 
ing the  pattern  of  John  of  the  Cross's  "dark 
night"  of  spiritual  purification.  This  analo- 
gy allows  Schneiders  to  account  for  the 
paradox  of  present  experience:  religious 
communities  show  all  the  sociological  signs 
of  a  declining  institution,  but  they  do  not, 
as  a  whole,  exhibit  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  those  who  watch  the  dying  of  their  way 
of  life. 

This  analysis,  with  its  explicit  possibil- 


ity of  a  genuine  spiritual  transformation 
for  religious  life,  leads  into  four  chapters 
that  consider  actions  and  visions  for  shap- 
ing the  future.  The  first  two  of  these 
chapters  consider  religious  communities 
vis-a-vis  the  hierarchical  church  and  post- 
conciliar  ecclesiology.  Here  are  to  be 
found  discussions  of  the  canonical  status 
(what  is  gained  and  lost  by  holding  onto 
it),  the  importance  of  consecrated  celiba- 
cy in  a  church  where  "power... is  distribut- 
ed sexually"  and  the  ways  in  which  the 
issue  of  women's  ordination  both  sharp- 
ens these  questions  and  further  compli- 
cates them.  In  the  last  two  chapters  of 
Part  Two,  linked  together  under  the 
notion  ot  "charism,"  Schneiders  analyzes, 
first,  the  distinct  form  of  religious  life  that 
is  "simultaneously  ministerial  without 
being  ordained  and  Religious  without 
being  cloistered."  Finally,  she  brings 
together  all  that  has  gone  before  in  order 
to  "locate"  the  prophetic  vocation  of  reli- 
gious life  "in  the  intersection  where  God, 
people. ..and  culture  meet  and  interact." 
Without  a  doubt,  this  is  an  uncomfortable 
"place"  in  which  to  live  and  work,  as 
Schneiders  freely  acknowledges,  a  place 
to  which  one  can  be  invited  only  by 


divine  call,  where  the  discomfort  rein 
a  perennial  goad  to  plunge  more  <m 
into  the  mystery  of  love. 

I  began  by  marveling  over  the  tb 
tectonics  of  this  book  and  the  impissii 
scope  and  variety  of  its  discussion;An 
that  is  the  basis  of  my  only  caveat. >m 
effort  to  keep  the  framework  consijmj 
in  view,  Schneiders  must  regularly  stupi 
rize  what  has  been  said  and  lay  out  th'oe 
section  of  the  whole.  This  is  necessy? 
that  the  discrete  elements  of  the  ■ 
work  may  be  properly  understood,!* 
also  gives  the  reading  a  somewhat  hm 
quality.  The  consistent  return  tri 
design  of  the  work  also  dissipates  seta 
the  passion.  The  academy  require^' 
academic  distance,  but  the  church  mi 
being  much  too  bereft  of  passion,  ac 
the  work  of  theologians  to  keep  than 
burning. 

Nonetheless  this  book  well  repa  tt 
effort  it  requires.  Religious  life  is  dB 
to  the  life  of  the  church;  the  queioo 
Schneiders  raises  are  of  vital  impornt 
not  only  to  the  religious  themselvtilt 
to  all  who  identify  themselv.c 
Catholic  Christians. 

Marie  Anne  Mies 
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The  Fordham  University  Community 


extends  its  warm  congratulations  to 

Avery  Cardinal  Dulles,  S.J. 

Laurence  J.  McGinley  Professor 
of  Religion  and  Society 
and  the  first  U.S.  Catholic  theologian 
to  become  a  cardinal. 

His  many  colleagues  and  friends  at  Fordham  University  and,  most  especially, 
his  Jesuit  brothers  in  the  Fordham  community  and  the  world, 
rejoice  with  him  and  for  him  at  this  recognition  of  his  life  and  work. 


Rev.  Joseph  A.  O'Hare,  S.J.,  President 


New  York  City's  Jesuit  University 


Jesuit 

CONFERENCE 


TUT  Sod  FTY  Ol  |FSUS  IN  THE  UNI  I  ED  STATES 


ices 

:ation 

R  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
irrent  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
y  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guided 
I  ident  study.  Accredited.  Concentrations  in 
I  1  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry. 
I  brmation  write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of 
i  igy,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX 
'  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
;t.edu. 

th  Care 

ELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
>,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham  Psychi- 
roup.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treatment 
nd  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy,  religious 
ind  brothers.  Northern  New  Jersey.  Ph: 
J6-3102. 


; 


ions 

ATE  DIRECTOR  FOR  HISPANIC  AFFAIRS, 

lifornia  Catholic  Conference  is  seeking  an 
e  director  to  manage  the  church's  public 
idvocacy  efforts  with  a  special  focus  on 
c  legislators,  staff  and  community  leaders, 
sition  coordinates  the  pastoral  efforts  of 
ifornia  (Arch)diocesan  Hispanic  Ministry 
rs  and  assists  the  Region  XI  Commission 
ish-speaking  executive  committee  in  lead- 
ctivities.  Qualifications  include  legislative 
y  experience,  college  degree  in  related 
acticing  Catholic,  familiar  with  Catholic 
organizations  and  must  be  bilingual  in 

and  English.  Sacramento-based  office 
ne  travel  required.  Please  send  letter  of 
and  resume  to:  California  Catholic  Con- 

1119  K  Street  2nd  Floor,  Sacramento, 
14;  e-  mail:  bcaselh@cacathohc.org. 

.IC  CHAPLAINS— Full-time  positions 
:.  1.  DIOCESE  OF  FRESNO:  Pleasant 
State  Prison.  Full-time  position,  state; 
litentiary,  Atwater,  Calif.  Full-time  posi- 
deral  (new  high-level  security  facility 
;  in  February  2001).  2.  DIOCESE  OF 
)SE:  Agnews  Development  Center,  San 
ilif.  Full-time  position,  state.  3.  DIO- 
)F  SAN  DIEGO:  R.J.  Donovan  Correc- 
acility,  Calif.  Full-time  position,  state 
alky.  4.  DIOCESE  OF  STOCKTON: 
ocational  Institute,  Stockton,  Calif.  Full- 
iition,  Youth  Authority;  DeWitt  Nelson 
.  Chaderjian,  Stockton,  Calif.  Full-time 
i,  Youth  Authority.  5.  DIOCESE  OF 
EREY  (August  2001)  El  Paso  de  Robles 
Paso  Robles,  Monterey,  Calif.  Full-time 
C.Y.A. 

Bed  applicants  include  priests,  men  and 
religious,  deacons  or  lay  persons  with 
iate  background  and  skills.  Please  send 
ume  and  three  references  to:  Catholic 
i  Search  Committee,  California  Catholic 
ice,  1119  K  Street  Second  Floor,  Sacra - 
:A  95814. 


E  IRENICON  in  Bradford,  Mass,  seeks 


Community  Leader/Director.  Responsibilities 
include  living  the  spirituality  of  L'Arche  while 
maintaining  state  agency  for  developmentally 
handicapped.  Respect  for  community  members 
essential  plus  excellent  managerial,  financial, 
communication  skills.  A  member  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  L'Arche  founded  by  Jean 
Vanier.  Call:  (978)  462-9190. 

PASTORAL  ADMINISTRATOR.  Resumes  are  being 
accepted  from  Roman  Catholic  lay  men  and 
women,  religious  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
priests  for  the  position  of  Pastoral  Administrator 
of  St.  Agnes  Parish,  a  dynamic,  financially 
sound,  urban  parish  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  St. 
Agnes  has  240  families,  85  percent  of  whom  are 
African-American.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
experience  in  the  African-American  Catholic 
community  and  lead  collaboratively  with 
demonstrated  administrative  ability.  The  posi- 
tion requires:  1)  a  minimum  of  a  bachelor's 
degree;  2)  degree  or  certificate  in  theology,  pas- 
toral ministry,  or  the  equivalent;  3)  demonstrat- 
ed competence  in  administration;  4)  demon- 
strated ability  to  work  in  the  African-American 
community;  and  5)  knowledge  and  love  of 
African-American  Catholic  history,  culture  and 
heritage.  Competitive  salary,  benefits  and  on- 
site  housing  are  offered.  Please  send  resume  to: 
Rev.  Thomas  Difolco,  9927  Wayne  Avenue, 
Cincinnati,  OH  45215.  Call  (513)  554-4010  for 
more  information.  Position  begins  June  1,  2001. 
Resumes  requested  by  March  30,  2001. 


Retreats 

VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER,  located  in 
western  Pennsylvania,  offers  daily  Eucharist, 
spacious  grounds,  indoor  swimming,  walking 
paths  and  labyrinth.  Summer  retreats:  Individu- 
ally Directed:  June  17-24,  July  8-15,  July  22-29, 
Aug.  19-26;  with  Healing  Modalities  July  22-2(>; 
Guided/Conference  Style:  Potpourri  of  Prayer 
June  24-30;  Contemplative  Prayer  July  8-13; 
Canticle  of  Creatures  July  15-22;  Merton  Aug. 
5-11:  Life  Planning  for  Religious  June  24-30. 
For  brochure:  (724)  964-  8920  ext.  3358.  On  the 
Web:  http://villamaria.tripod.com. 

Wills 

YOUR  WILL:  Please  remember  America  in  your 
will.  Our  legal  title  is:  America  Press,  Inc.,  106 
West  56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  for  things  offered  or  sought;  for 
positions,  sendees,  items  and  ideas;  for  seasonal  homes, 
books  and  collections,  meetings  and  workshops;  for  what- 
ever would  interest  cultivated,  concerned  readers.  All 
notices  must  he  in  keeping  with  America's  standards. 
Rates  for  insertion:  $1.32  per  word,  1 0-word  minimum. 
Box  and  number  count  as  rwo  words.  Rate  if  contracted 
for  six  times:  $1.21  per  word;  for  12  times:  $1.16;  for 
24  times:  $1.10;  for  46  times:  $1.0).  Responses  to  box 
members  forwarded  at  postage  cost.  Copy  with  full  pay- 
ment due  18  days  before  publication  date.  Address:  Clas- 
sified Depanment,  America,  106  West  S6th  St..  New 
York,  NY  100 IV  or  call  (212)  SI)-0I02;  Fax:  (520) 
222-2107;  E-mail:  ads@americapress.org. 


Saint 
Peters 


Saint  Peters  College 

congratulates 

Avery  Dulles,  SJ. 

Author,  Jesuit,  Professor,  Theologian, 
Lecturer. .  .Cardinal 


2641  Kennedy  Blvd.,  Jersey  City,  N.J.  07306 
(201)  915-9000  WWW.SPC.EDU 


Ihe  New  Life  Center 

Of  Ibgmu 

CONGRATULATIONS! 
And  God's  BLESSINGS+ 
on  our  former  Catholic  University  professor, 
His  Eminence  Avery  Dulles,  S.J. 

a  man  who  has  influenced  the  teachings  of  Christ  and  the  Church  at 
THE  NEW  LIFE  CENTER  OF  VIRGINIA,  a  place  for  continuing  formation 
and  education  for  clergy,  religious  men  and  women,  seminarians 
and  lay  ministers  of  the  church  from  all  over  the  world. 


Sister  Carla  Przybilla,  O.S.F.,  Ph.D. 
Dr.  Thomas  B.  Drummond,  Ph.D. 


(800)982-6216 


,2001  America 
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letters 


Spirit  Shared 

The  acclamations  of  James  Martin,  S.J., 
in  support  of  women  religious  (1/8)  and 
women  in  general  in  the  church  have 
lifted  me  right  out  of  my  chair.  With  a 
loud  "Amen!"  praise  to  you  and  to  the 
Spirit  that  inspired  and  fired  you  up  to 
speak  a  truth  that  needs  to  be  spoken 
and  heard  and  responded  to. 

If  only  all  clergy  were  so  inspired 
and  courageous.  What  is  it  that  hardens 
their  hearts  against  women?  What  do 
they  fear?  Being  overshadowed  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Spirit  that  emanates  from 
so  many  women  in  the  church?  Can  the 
Spirit  not  be  shared  by  all,  men  and 
women? 

Jeanne  O'Connor 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Too  Seriously 

Thanks  to  James  Martin,  S.J.,  for  his 
praise  of  women  (1/8).  The  Second  Vat- 
ican Council  was  taken  seriously  by 
most  women  religious,  probably  too 
seriously  for  many  in  the  hierarchy. 

Mary  Legge,  S.S.J. 
Bayonne,  N.J. 

Even  a  Slight  Attempt 

The  several  questions  posited  by 
William  H.  Slavick  in  his  letter  of  Feb.  5 
are  a  good  illustration  of  the  nonexis- 
tence of  Roman  Catholic  intra-dialogue. 
Indeed,  the  header  the  magazine 
assigned  to  his  letter,  "A  Gulf  War," 


appears  to  acknowledge  an  allegedly 
wide  gap  between  the  so-called  "ortho- 
dox" and  "liberal"  Catholics  that  serves 
as  a  battleground  for  many  an  interpre- 
tational  hairsplitting. 

We  Catholics  are  excellent  at  dia- 
loguing with  other  religions.  Our  won- 
derfully learned  theologians  and  aca- 
demicians oftimes  pride  themselves  on  a 
healthy  balanced  diet  of  extra-Catholic 
knowledge — from  the  beautiful  poetry 
of  the  Koran  to  the  lines  of  the  Rig 
Veda.  However,  I  have  yet  to  witness 
one  of  our  theologians  or  academi- 
cians— lay  or  clerical,  secular  or  regu- 
lar— making  even  a  slight  attempt  at 
forming  a  genuine  national  dialogue 
between  "orthodox"  and  "liberal" 
Catholics  in  the  United  States.  Until 
someone  does  this,  we  are  left  to  our 
own  devices.  I  try  to  make  the  effort  by 
reading  a  wide  spectrum  of  Catholic 
publications.  For  example,  I  subscribe  to 
America  as  well  as  to  The  New  Oxford 
Review — perhaps  the  most  conserva- 
tive/orthodox journal  available.  I  read 
The  National  Catholic  Register  and 
The  Wanderer  as  well  as  The  National 
Catholic  Reporter.  I  also  talk  with 
friends  and  fellow  parishioners  who  do 
not  have  the  exact  same  views  as  I  do. 
Some  of  your  readers  might  find  this 
approach  to  be  helpful.  Indeed,  it  has 
immensely  aided  my  understanding  of 
intra-Catholic  relations,  which  our 
highly  celebrated  American  Catholic 
theological  and  academic  communities 


The  Holy  Family 
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seem  to  be  avoiding  like  the  plaguy 
God  forbid  that  an  "orthodox"  Ca..dj 
and  a  "liberal"  Catholic  sit  down  cjpj 
coffee  to  discuss  the  faith!  But  theiif 
we  did  that,  what  would  we  have  \<w 
yell  about? 

Joseph  J.  Valer 
Ridgefiela 

To  Redeem  Our  Culture 

There  is  no  cause  for  John  F. 
Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  to  be  disillusione 
the  answers  John  Ashcroft  gave  hi; 
inquisitors  at  the  Senate  confirmat 
hearing  for  the  post  of  attorney  ge 
("The  Costs  of  Commitment,"  2/'. 

Father  Kavanaugh  says  what  b 
ered  him  most  is  that  abortion  has 
"enshrined  as  the  law  of  the  land," 
that  "John  Ashcroft,  a  man  of  supf 
impeccable  integrity  and  high  prir 
is  willing  to  enforce  such  a  law." 

Roe  v.  Wade,  however,  did  no 
enshrine  abortion  as  the  law  of  the 
It  struck  down  laws  that  either  did  I 
would  outlaw  abortion.  Recognita  I 
this  crucial  nuance  allowed  John 
Ashcroft  to  accept  both  nominatio  n 
confirmation  as  attorney  general  ij  m 
spirit  of  Thomas  More,  who  took  ■ 
post  of  chancellor  of  England — antic 
not  unlike  attorney  general  of  the  fl- 
ed States — in  a  Zeitgeist  as  murde  as 
as  our  own. 

Wfren  asked  why  a  man  of  "in  x 
cable  integrity  and  high  principle" 
would  be  willing  to  enter  the  corn : 
court  of  King  Henry7  VIII,  More  s  i, 
"If  I  cannot  make  it  very  good,  theat 
least  I  can  prevent  it  from  becomii 
very  bad." 

If,  as  Father  Kavanaugh  wishe 
John  Ashcroft  had  renounced  the  p 
nation  because  "the  ethical  price  o 
being  attorney  general  is  too  high, 
from  where  would  another  fallible  >ui 
arise,  as  qualified  and  as  worthy  to 
redeem  our  laws,  our  institutions  aa 
our  culture  from  their  eight-year  t> 
ing  by  the  Clintonistas? 

Edward  A  ui 
Roselar  A 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  i:f 
possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  nuts' 
America's  editorial  offices  or  by  ele'or 
mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  ltte' 
may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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YOUR  ARMY  NEEDS  PRIESTS,  TOO. 


The  Army  has  a  critical  need  for  priests  to  serve  full  time  in  the  Army  or  part  time  in  the 
Army  Reserve  (usually  two  days  a  month,  plus  two  weeks  a  year).  As  an  Army  priest,  you 
minister  to  soldiers,  spouses,  children,  and  retirees.  You  also  have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
lead  a  group  of  young  people  who  face  the  spiritual  challenge  of  being  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

And,  because  you  train  with  your  fellow  soldiers,  you  experience  a  closeness  that  few 
other  ministries  can  offer.  For  more  information  about  specific  opportunities  and  benefits, 
call  an  Army  Chaplain  at  1-800-452-7617. 


ARMY  CHAPLAIN  CORPS 


Opposing  Positions 

Regarding  "The  Costs  of  Commitment" 
by  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J.,  (2/5):  It  is 
understandable  how  John  Ashcroft's  reli- 
gious beliefs  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  human  life  commences  with  concep- 
tion and  dierefore  abortion  involves  taking 
an  innocent  life.  Also  understandable  is  his 
opposition  to  abortion  in  the  case  of  rape 
and  incest  on  the  grounds  that  any  result- 
ing fetus  would  be  no  less  human.  What  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  is  why  anyone 
holding  these  beliefs  would  want  to  be  the 
chief  enforcer  of  laws  that  protect  those 
who  are  engaged  in  die  abortion  business 
and  those  who  utilize  their  services.  These 
positions  are  so  in  opposition  to  one 
another  as  to  be  irrational,  just  as  someone 
opposed  to  the  death  penalty  would  be  a 
strange  candidate  for  chief  executioner  on 
death  row.  John  Ashcroft  has  said  that  he 
will  enforce  all  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  even  those  that  he  believes  are 
immoral.  This  accommodation  does  not 
convey  qualities  evidencing  integrity.  On 
the  contrary,  it  much  better  defines  a  per- 
son engaging  in  duplicity  or  even  worse, 
someone  willing  to  sell  his  or  her  soul  for 
temporal  power.  We  will  soon  learn  what 
has  driven  John  Ashcroft's  ambition  to  be 
attorney  general.  If  he  remains  true  to  his 
beliefs,  he  must  do  all  within  his  power  to 
impede  the  implementation  of  Roe  v. 
Wade.  But  if  he  remains  true  to  his  oath  of 
office,  he  may  be  headed  for  a  nervous 
breakdown. 

John  Patrick  Rice 
Mandeville,  La. 

Dialogic  Discourse 

Monsignor  HarryJ.  Byrne's  article  "A 
Pro-Life  Strategy  of  Persuasion"  (1/22) 
should  make  everyone  pause  for  serious 
reflection  ami  substantial  agreement  with 
his  suggestions.  Unfortunately,  I  think  that 
will  not  be  the  case.  We  will  continue  to 
receive  an  endless  stream  of  ponderous  and 
repetitious  statements,  particularly  from 
ecclesiastical  sources  ami  their  officially 
approved  spokespersons.  These  seem  to 
think  that  their  words  are  so  convincing 
thatall  further  dialogue  with  those  who 
disagree  is  unnecessary.  Evidently,  dialogic 
discourse  for  diem  means  audioritative 
pronouncements  that  do  not  encourage 
open  discussion  about  many  of  the  impor- 
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tant  questions  with  which  many  Catholics 
and  odiers  disagree. 

For  a  new  strategy  to  succeed,  it  must 
not  only  address  the  important  issues  of 
"the  inviolability  of  the  life  of  the  unborn 
and  the  legitimate  empowerment  of 
women."  It  requires  a  substantial  change  of 
mind  and  heart  that  will  welcome  public 
dialogue  with  everyone  whose  disagree- 
ment on  pro-life  and  other  issues  does  not 
automatically  make  them  enemies  of  the 
truth.  Such  an  approach  requires  greater 
humility,  charity  and  justice  in  relation- 
ships with  those  who  disagree  with  the 
church  on  particular  issues  of  doctrine  or 
morality.  It  is  time  for  everyone  to  admit 
that  no  one  has  the  whole  truth  that  ren- 
ders all  further  dialogue  unnecessary. 

(Rev.)  Aldo  J.  Tos 
New  York,  N.Y. 

More  Rooted 

I  have  struggled  with  the  abortion  issue 
for  decades,  not  because  I  ever  thought 
abortion  was  right,  but  because  I  could 
not  bring  myself  to  work  with  the  anti- 
abortion  groups  I  knew.  I  saw  them  as 
narrowly  single-issue  at  best,  with  "pro- 
life"  meaning  only  anti-abortion,  never  a 
commitment  to  all  life  issues.  At  worst, 
they  seemed  like  wackos.  I  recall  the 
speaker  who  segued  from  his  prepared 
anti-abortion  speech  to  tell  his  teenage 
audience  that  all  use  of  contraception  is 
murder,  because  God  wants  every  sexual 
act  to  be  completely  open  to  conception.  I 
was  appalled  by  the  theology  of  one 
group's  promotion  of  "spiritual  adoption 
and  baptism"  of  the  unborn,  sprinkling 
holy  water  and  using  the  baptism  formula 
so  that  the  souls  of  aborted  babies  could 
be  "saved."  Their  attitude  toward  women 
often  made  Marabel  Morgan  look  like  a 
flaming  liberal.  It  took  Feminists  for  Life 
to  persuade  me  that  I  could  oppose  abor- 
tion and  retain  my  commitment  to  the 
equality  of  women. 

The  anti-abortionists  also  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time,  money  and  energy  try- 
ing to  make  abortion  illegal,  while  spend- 
ing none  at  all  trying  to  create  a  world  in 
which  abortion  would  never  be  seen  as  die 
"necessary"  choice,  hi  the  last  few  years, 
with  the  growth  of  post-abortion  healing 
ministries  and  a  strengthened  commitment 
to  practical  support  for  problem  pregnan- 


cies, my  impression  is  that  the  pro-lir 
movement  has  become  somewhat  me 
rooted  in  reality  as  well  as  more  corns- 
sionate  (see  Wills  and  Byrne,  1/22).  am 
that  my  impressions  are  correct. 

Kristeen  Alni 
Milwauke  w 

Need  for  Forgiveness 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  prqSe 
issue  (1/22).  I  understand  the  need  al 
beauty  of  facing  the  facts  and  seekinj 
God's  forgiveness  to  heal  the  lives  opec 
pie  suffering  from  post-abortion  traiaa. 
Unfortunately,  what  I  have  really  bei 
waiting  to  hear  from  our  church  is  t$ 
the  fathers  of  aborted  children  needj^ 
face  their  sin  and  need  for  forgivenel 
also.  Better  yet,  accepting  their  resp* 
bility  before  the  child  is  killed  wouldte 
vent  many  abortions.  Until  I  hear  our 
church  speak  plainly  of  the  sin  and  IS 
responsibility  of  both  parents,  I  canrt 
truly  believe  we  are  sincerely  trying  I 
prevent  abortions. 

Mary  Mira 
KellyvilkTk 

Faith  in  Reasoning 

I  would  like  to  thank  Charles  Bouchajy 
O.P.,  and  congratulate  him  on  his  artk 
"How  Could  a  Catholic  Vote  That  Viyi 
(2/12).  His  presentation  restored  my  .td 
in  Thomistic  reasoning.  As  much  as  Im 
opposed  to  abortion  on  a  moral  levely 
have  always  understood  that  a  Cathoki 
good  conscience,  may  take  the  positk 
that,  in  given  circumstances,  legalizin 
abortion  is  a  lesser  evil  than  criminalipj 
it.  Father  Bouchard  skillfully  provides! 
rationale  for  this  view. 

Those  who  take  diis  more  liberal  ds 
tion  must  not  be  intolerant,  however,! 
those  who  make  a  different  prudentia;- 
judgment,  who  feel  that  legalization  cfiS 
more  harm  than  good.  These  latter  iii- 
viduals  have  the  perfect  right  to  challtf 
political  candidates  regarding  their  stijf 
on  legalization.  What  they  do  not  ha\!(l 
right  to  do,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  prese;.: 
their  views  as  official  church  teaching 
binding  on  all  Catholics,  and  to  condijH 
fellow  Catholics  who  dare  to  vote  form 
didates  who  do  not  want  to  overturn  X 
v.  Wade. 

Jim  Co  'ro 
WantagiN 
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View  From  the  Mountain  Top 


c  i  Sunday  of  Lent  (C),  March  11,  2001 

c  gs:  Gen.  15:5-12,  17-18;  Ps.  27;  Phil.  3:17-4:1;  Lk.  9:28-36 

rj  ( my  heart  speaks;  you  my  glance  seeks  (Ps.  27:8) 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Consider  ways  that  prayer  may  become  a  con- 
stant part  of  your  life  journey. 

•  Thinking  of  Abraham,  pray  for  greater  under- 
standing among  Christians,  Jews  and  Muslims. 

•  Pray  about  journeys  that  await  you  and  ask  for 
God's  transforming  grace. 


HE  GOSPEL  THIS  WEEK  is 
the  second  half  of  the  diptych 
that  presents  Jesus'  anticipated 
suffering  (the  temptation)  and 
imate  exaltation  (the  transfigura- 
\11  the  Synoptic  Gospels  recount 
nsfiguration,  but  each  has  its  dis- 
/e  accents.  While  Mark  and 
;w  locate  it  after  Jesus  begins  his 
y  to  Jerusalem,  Luke  locates  it 
:  Jesus 
mined  to 
:y  to 
!em"  (9:51). 
Luke  places 
t  prayer,  and 
i  Luke  is  the 
•sation  with 
and  Elijah 
"his  exodus 
s  was  going 

)mplish  in  Jerusalem."  Luke  also 
the  term  transfigured 
torphotbe  in  Greek),  since  it  could 
lfused  by  Gentile  readers  with 
stories  of  metamorphoses  of  gods 
ng  shapes.  Luke  simply  says  that 
ace  became  different  and  his  cloth- 
:zlingly  white. 

stinct  Lukan  theological  themes 
In  the  upcoming  journey  narra- 
:51-19:27),  Luke  includes  the  most 
rive  material  of  his  Gospel,  such  as 
rabies  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  the 
;al  Son,  the  Widow  and  the  Judge, 
larisee  and  the  Tax  Collector,  as 
significant  teaching  on  discipleship 
pentance.  The  Lukan  transfigura- 
tarrative  functions,  as  does  the 
ance  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush, 
ne  preparation  and  approval  for  his 
ry  of  prophecy  and  teaching, 
ke  Moses,  Jesus  has  deep  encoun- 
ith  God  (see  also  Ex.  34:29,  where 


Moses'  face  shines  "because  he  was  talk- 
ing with  God").  This  also  accords  with 
Luke's  stress  on  Jesus  at  prayer.  Prayer  is 
an  opening  to  the  mystery  of  God.  All  die 
major  events  of  Jesus'  life  are  preceded  in 
Luke  by  a  period  of  prayer  (his  baptism, 
the  choice  of  the  Twelve,  the  mission  of 
the  72  disciples,  his  prayer  in  Gethse- 
mane).  Prayer  characterizes  major  figures 
of  the  Gospel — Mary,  Zechariah,  Anna 
and  Simeon — and 
in  Acts  all  the 
"breakthroughs" 
in  salvation  histo- 
ry occur  while 
people  are  at 
prayer  (e.g.,  Pen- 
tecost, Peter's 
vision  at  Cae- 
sarea).  No  sur- 
prise then  that 
prayer,  along  with  fasting  and  almsgiving, 
is  one  of  the  traditional  practices  of  the 
Lenten  journey. 

The  covenant  with  Abraham  (first 
reading),  while  continuing  the  Lenten 
theme  of  remembrance  of  the  great  figures 
of  salvation  history,  has  an  interesting  con- 
nection with  the  Gospel.  Abraham  places 
his  faith  and  trust  in  God  and  is  declared 
"righteous,"  but  through  God's  covenant  is 
prepared  for  a  journey  that  will  take  him 
from  "Ur  of  the  Chaldees,"  to  the  land  of 
promise.  He  is  to  begin  a  journey  and  is 
transformed  from  "a  wandering  Ara- 
maean" into  the  parent  of  many  nations. 

Today  Abraham  is  revered  by  the 
three  great  religions  of  the  book,  Chris- 
tianity, Judaism  and  Islam;  yet  in  the  Bible 
Abraham  has  faith,  is  declared  righteous 
and  is  given  a  mission  by  God  before  there 
is  any  Judaism,  Christianity  or  Islam.  He  is 
a  symbol  of  the  way  God  may  touch  peo- 
ple's lives  and  set  them  on  a  journey  apart 


from  established  structures  of  belief. 

After  the  transforming  encounter  Jesus 
continues  his  journey,  which  unfolds  in 
teaching  met  by  carping  opposition,  frus- 
tration at  dull-witted  disciples,  and  con- 
cludes with  his  death,  which  is  paradoxical- 
ly his  being  taken  up  into  the  glory  of  the 
Father  (Lk.  9:51;  24:51). 

Recently  I  read  the  compelling  and 
beautifully  written  novel,  Lying  Awake,  by 
Mark  Salzman.  (My  pedestrian  comments 
here  are  no  substitute  for  engaging  this 
remarkable  book).  It  tells  of  Sister  St.  John 
of  the  Cross,  a  Carmelite  nun  who  is  gifted 
with  extraordinary  experiences  of  God's 
presence,  but  also  suffers  from  seizures  and 
horrible  headaches.  Doctors  diagnose  tem- 
poral lobe  epilepsy,  which  can  be  associat- 
ed with  mystical  experiences,  and  Sister  St. 
John  is  faced  with  the  choice  that  the  rec- 
ommended surgeiy  may  free  her  from  the 
pain  and  seizures,  but  put  an  end  to  the 
"mountaintop"  experiences  of  God. 
Transforming  experiences  of  prayer  have 
been  her  joy,  but  will  she  risk  losing  them 
as  she  continues  her  journey  to  God,  per- 
haps in  a  more  mundane  way? 

Lent  reminds  us  every  year  that  our 
lives  are  journeys,  ultimately  through 
death  to  new  life,  when  "he  will  change 
our  lowly  body  to  conform  to  his  glorifed 
body"  (Phil.  3:21).  It  also  challenges  us  to 
deep  experiences  of  prayer  and  a  sense  of 
God's  presence  that  equip  us  for  the  daily, 
mundane  and  often  tedious  journeys  of  our 
lives.  The  mountaintop  remains  in  the 
background;  vision  is  remembered  rather 
than  relived,  and  yet  a  voice  rings  in  our 
ears,  "This  is  my  chosen  Son;  listen  to§ 
him." 

Is  more  needed? 

John  R.  Donahue,  SJ.  5 
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A  Jesuit  n. 


Of  Many  Things 


Tins  has  be  en  \  ii  \ki)  win- 
ter for  New  York  City's 
homeless  population.  In 
addition  to  low  tempera- 
tures, a  blizzard  over  New  Year's 
weekend  was  followed  by  three  lesser 
but  nonetheless  harsh  snow  storms.  As 
a  commuter,  I  see  homeless  men  and 
women  early  every  morning,  some- 
times huddled  asleep  in  doorways  or 
next  to  buildings  in  long  cardboard 
boxes  that  look  eerily  like  coffins.  But 
most  often  I  see  them  in  the  subway 
station  at  the  intersection  of  Broadway 
and  Lafayette  Streets  in  lower  Manhat- 
tan, my  departure  point  for  the  ride  to 
America  House.  When  I  arrive  on  the 
platform,  there  are  usually  several  men 
seated  on  one  of  the  benches,  their  tor- 
sos slumped  sideways  in  uneasy  sleep, 
with  plastic  bags  containing  their  mea- 
ger possessions  at  their  feet.  Wooden 
dividers  prevent  them  from  stretching 
out  during  the  night.  A  doctor  who 
works  with  sick  homeless  people  at 
Christ  House  in  Washington,  D.C., 
has  told  me  that  never  being  able  to  lie 
down  to  rest,  and  having  to  move  from 
place  to  place  throughout  the  day,  can 
lead  to  serious  circulatory  problems  as 
the  ankles  swell. 

When  I  don't  walk  home  after 
work,  I  take  the  nearby  subway  at  the 
station  at  57th  Street  and  Sixth 
Avenue.  In  the  late  afternoon,  I  often 
sec  a  slender  young  African-American 
woman  there — either  near  the  token 
booth  asking  commuters  for  spare 
change  or  down  on  the  platform, 
where  she  roams  back  and  forth.  She 
is  mentally  unstable,  but  she  is  treated 
with  a  certain  courtesy  even  by  some 
of  the  transit  workers  who  move 
about  periodically  through  the  sta- 
tion. Once,  I  noticed  one  of  them  in 
his  orange  mesh  vest  conversing  with 
her  in  kindly  tones.  Most  recently,  as 
I  was  about  to  go  down  the  stairs  to 
the  platform  around  5  p.m.,  she  was 
curled  up  in  a  corner  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stairway's  railing  in  a  small 
alcove,  covered  with  a  gray  blanket, 
already  asleep  for  the  night.  At  least 
she  could  lie  down. 

I  also  encounter  homeless  men 


and  women  at  the  soup  kitchen  in  the 
basement  social  hall  of  Nativity 
Church  on  the  Lower  East  Side, 
where  I  help  out  on  Saturdays.  Not  all 
who  come  for  the  nourishing  hot  meal 
are  homeless,  but  a  number  of  them 
are,  so  they  take  advantage  of  the 
men's  room  to  wash  and  shave  at  the 
two  small  sinks.  Some  help  as  volun- 
teers to  prepare  for  the  meal  itself. 
One  Saturday  morning,  during  a  cof- 
fee break  for  the  volunteers,  I  sat  next 
to  a  man  who  was — to  use  the  term 
fa\  i  H  ed  by  the  soup  kitchen's  direc- 
tor— undomiciled.  Where  did  he  sleep 
at  night?  On  one  of  the  subway  cars, 
he  said,  adding,  "The  police  don't 
bother  you  if  you're  actually  on  the 
train,  and  the  trains  run  all  night." 

The  attitude  of  the  police  toward 
homeless  people  can  be  ambiguous. 
The  city  dreads  newspaper  accounts 
of  homeless  persons  dying  of  cold  on 
the  street.  Consequently,  during  the 
winter  the  police  generally  do  not 
drive  them  from  the  station  platforms 
back  to  the  street.  Why,  you  might 
ask,  don't  homeless  men  and  women 
go  to  the  public  shelters?  Some — like 
the  young  woman  with  the  blanket  at 
the  57th  St.  station — fear  them 
because  of  the  violence  that  can  erupt 
in  shelters.  But  even  if  they  did 
choose  that  alternative,  they  might 
well  find  there  was  no  room. 

On  Feb.  8  The  New  York  Times 
ran  a  front  page  article  with  the  head- 
line: "Homeless  Shelters  in  New 
York  Fill  to  the  Highest  Levels  Since 
SO's."  The  article  lists  as  possible  rea- 
sons: escalating  rents  because  of  the 
strong  economy,  declines  in  subsi- 
dized housing  and  more  court  orders 
for  evictions.  Nor  is  this  scenario  true 
only  for  New  York  City.  The  United 
States  Conference  of  Mayors  has 
reported  that  the  number  of  homeless 
people  seeking  shelter — including 
families — has  risen  in  two  dozen 
other  cities  as  well.  This  indeed  is 
food  for  Lenten  reflection,  for  the 
"domiciled"  among  us  who  live  pro- 
tected lives  here  in  the  richest  coun- 
try on  earth. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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j  he  Bush 
l  ax  Cuts 

) resident  GEORGE  w.  bush  has  remained 
remarkably  constant  in  pushing  his  $1.6  tril- 
lion tax  cut,  although  the  reasons  he  has 
given  for  supporting  it  have  varied  with  the 
political  winds.  During  the  presidential  cam- 
gi  the  tax  cut  was  pushed  as  a  way  of  reducing  gov- 
n  nt:  if  Uncle  Sam  does  not  have  the  money,  he  can't 
r  it.  As  the  economy  began  to  falter  at  the  end  of 
)l  he  rationale  changed  to  the  more  traditional  Key- 
i  view  that  the  economy  needed  the  stimulus  that 
□|  come  from  a  tax  cut.  More  recently  Mr.  Bush  has 
:n  sing  both  arguments. 

A  ax  cut  is  politically  inevitable  this  year  with  the 
I  ny  faltering.  The  real  questions  are  when,  how 
c  ind  for  whom. 

1  len?  So  far,  the  faltering  economy  has  affected  cor- 
•j  profits  and  the  stock  market.  Alan  Greenspan  and 
.0  had  long  warned  investors  that  the  market  was 
a  lued.  The  market  adjustment  was  inevitable  and 
\  is  will  be  beneficial  in  the  long  run.  The  high  level 
:«  miner  debt  is  worrisome,  but  consumer  spending  is 
I  *h,  although  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the  purchase 
)  ticket  items  like  automobiles.  Unemployment  has 
I  :  increased  dramatically.  The  economy  has  paused 
:  reath,  not  crashed. 

]  he  economy  worsens  and  needs  a  stimulus,  then  the 
(|  should  be  front-loaded  with  benefits  that  will  take 
:<  diis  year.  Yet  much  of  the  president's  tax  cut  goes 

0  feet  in  later  years.  If  the  economy  recovers  by  then, 

1  iits  could  cause  the  economy  to  overheat.  Our 

I  ty  to  see  clearly  into  the  future  calls  for  prudence  in 
]i  icy.  It  would  be  easy  to  cut  taxes  again  in  the 
I .  but  raising  taxes  to  cool  an  overheated  economy  is 
i  ally  unpalatable. 

i>w  much?  Prudence  calls  for  a  smaller  tax  cut  rather 
U  larger  one.  But  most  of  the  pressure  on  Congress  is 
I  ease  the  tax  cut,  not  to  reduce  it.  President  Bush's 
]|  >posals  are  remarkable  in  that  there  are  no  corpo- 
l|  x  cuts.  Corporate  lobbies  will  press  Congress  and 
■  j  ;sident  to  add  corporate  tax  cuts.  So  far  the  presi- 
ij  as  held  firm  to  his  figure  of  $1.6  trillion,  which 


means  that  if  corporate  tax  cuts  are  added,  Congress  will 
have  to  reduce  the  individual  tax  cuts.  Resisting  pressure 
to  increase  the  tax  cut  may  be  the  president's  first  real  test 
as  a  leader.  . 

Finally,  the  larger  the  tax  cut  the  less  money  there  will 
be  for  government  spending  and  debt  reduction.  Pro- 
grams for  housing,  drug  treatment,  environmental  pro- 
tection, health  care  and  other  societal  needs  are  under- 
funded already,  and  the  president  wants  to  add  more 
expenditures  for  education,  prescription  drugs  and  the 
military  while  still  reducing  the  debt  and  protecting 
Social  Security.  Good  luck. 

For  whom?  One  percent  of  households  with  the  high- 
est incomes  would  receive  40  percent  of  the  Bush's  tax 
cut — an  average  of  $40,000  per  household.  By  contrast, 
the  bottom  40  percent  of  households  would  receive  just  4 
percent  of  the  tax  cut.  This  is  unacceptable. 

President  Bush's  proposal  to  increase  the  child  credit 
to  $1,000  from  $500  per  child  is  to  be  commended.  Par- 
ents face  significant  costs  in  raising  their  children  and 
deserve  special  help.  Since  this  tax  provision  is  a  credit 
rather  than  a  deduction,  its  benefits  are  distributed  equal- 
ly instead  of  favoring  the  wealthy  in  high  tax  brackets. 

president  bush-s  proposal  to  reduce  tax  rates  is  more  prob- 
lematic. In  favor  of  reducing  tax  rates  is  the  fact  that  this 
does  not  further  complicate  the  tax  code  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  tax  returns  as  would  Democratic  proposals  for  tar- 
geted tax  cuts.  But  there  are  problems.  First,  his  tax  rate 
cuts  give  too  much  of  the  benefit  to  high-income  taxpay- 
ers. More  of  the  tax  cuts  should  go  to  those  who  have 
been  left  out  of  the  prosperity  of  the  last  decade.  Cutting 
the  bottom  tax  rates  more  and  the  top  rates  less  would 
distribute  the  cuts  more  fairly.  Second,  upper-income  tax 
rates  should  not  be  cut  except  as  part  of  a  package  that 
includes  the  elimination  of  tax  loopholes.  Those  who  pro- 
posed a  flat  tax  understood  this.  Bush  is  flattening  the  tax 
system  without  any  corresponding  tax  reform. 

Twelve  million  American  families  with  24  million 
children  will  receive  no  benefit  from  the  president's  tax 
cuts  because  they  are  too  poor  to  pay  income  taxes. 
Many  working  families  pay  much  more  in  payroll  taxes 
(Social  Security  and  Medicare)  than  they  do  in  income 
taxes.  In  order  to  help  the  working  poor,  the  earned 
income  tax  credit  should  be  increased.  Giving  more  of 
the  tax  cut  to  lower-income  taxpayers  will  not  only  be 
fairer;  it  will  also  help  stimulate  the  economy,  because 
these  people  will  spend  their  tax  cuts  quickly  on  the 
necessities  of  life. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Theologian  Calls  Vatican  Investi- 
gation a  'Great  Suffering' 

Though  ultimately  cleared  of  doctrinal 
error,  a  Belgian  theologian,  Jacques 
Dupuis,  S.J.,  said  a  two-and-and-a-half- 
year  Vatican  investigation  of  his  book 
on  non-Christian  religions  had  been  "a 
very  great  suffering."  The  7 7 -year-old 
retired  professor  at  Rome's  Gregorian 
University  said  he  was  unhappy  with  the 
Vatican's  conclusions,  but  he  now  felt 
free  to  pursue  his  theological  writing 
and  lecturing.  The  Vatican's  Congrega- 
tion for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  pub- 
lished a  "notification"  on  Feb.  26,  criti- 
cizing Father  Dupuis's  book  as 
ambiguous  and  potentially  misleading. 
The  book,  Toward  a  Christian  Theology  of 
Religious  Pluralism,  was  published  in 
1997  by  Orbis  Books. 

The  Jesuit  theologian  said  the  most 
painful  part  of  the  investigation,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  initially  accused  of  doctri- 
nal error,  was  the  Vatican's  requirement 
that  he  not  actively  pursue  his  theology 
or  discuss  the  investigation  publicly 
while  it  was  in  progress.  Another  source 
of  suffering,  he  said,  was  that  the  doctri- 
nal congregation  never  communicated 
with  him  directly,  but  only  through  his 
superiors.  He  said  the  doctrinal  congre- 
gation faithfully  followed  its  norms  for 
investigating  theologians,  but  "of  course 
it  can  be  asked  whether  these  norms  are 
just." 

"The  relationship  between  the  central 
doctrinal  authority  of  the  church  and 
the  thought  of  many,  many  theologians 
today  is  a  big  problem,"  he  said.  He  felt 
he  had  been  singled  out  for  investigation 
because  of  his  nearly  four  decades  of 
teaching  in  India  and  his  association 
with  theology  in  Asia,  a  region  that  has 
been  a  main  concern  for  the  Vatican 
doctrinal  congregation. 

Ironically,  he  said,  he  considered  his 
views  a  logical  extension  of  Pope  John 
Paul's  insistence  on  the  universal  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  world.  "If 
it  is  true  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  every- 
where active — and  [the  pope]  says  not 


JESUIT  THEOLOGIAN 

Dupuis,  S.J.,  was  the 
Congregation  for  the 


only  in  persons, 
but  in  cultures  and 
religions — then  the 
religions  must  have 
a  positive  signifi- 
cance in  the  divine 
plan,  and  they 
must  have  some 
positive  role  in  the 
mystery  of  the  sal- 
vation of  their 
members,"  he  said, 
adding,  "In  Jesus 
Christ,  yes." 

He  said  the  doc- 
trinal congregation 
had  originally 
accused  him  of 
"grave  errors"  and 
asked  him  in 

September  to  sign  a  statement,  formally 
approved  by  Pope  John  Paul  II,  to  that 
effect.  He  said  the  statement  made  no 
specific  references  to  passages  in  his 
book,  and  he  refused  to  sign. 

When  the  doctrinal  congregation  sent 
him  a  second  draft  three  months  later 
that  spoke  of  "ambiguity"  instead  of 
"error,"  he  signed,  but  only  reluctantly 
and  not  completely  agreeing  with  all 
points  in  the  text,  he  said.  The  docu- 
ment's condemnation  of  certain  posi- 
tions as  being  "contrary  to"  the  Catholic 
faith  did  not  apply  to  his  book,  he  said, 
and  in  any  case,  he  did  not  consider  the 
positions  doctrinally  binding. 

Before  publishing  the  statement,  the 
doctrinal  congregation  added  a  new 
paragraph  to  the  document,  Father 
Dupuis  reported,  asserting  that  he 
"committed  himself  to  assent  to  the  stat- 
ed theses"  and  not  to  stray  from  them  in 
future  theological  activity.  Despite  the 
new  wording,  Father  Dupuis  expects  to 
continue  in  good  conscience  to  examine 
certain  theological  positions  that  "do 
not  correspond  completely"  to  those 
condemned  by  the  Vatican  notification. 

The  new  paragraph  also  requires  that 
all  future  printings  and  editions  of 
Father  Dupuis's  book  include  a  copy  of 


JACQUES  DUPUIS.  A  book  by  the  Belgian  Jac  :• 
subject  of  a  two-year  investigation  by  the  Valan 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  (CNS  photo). 

the  Vatican  notification. 

While  not  questioning  Father 
Dupuis's  intent  to  be  faithful  to 
Catholic  teaching,  the  Vatican's  st;I 
ment  lists  five  basic  doctrinal  printi 
to  prevent  Catholic  readers  from  fl 
into  "serious  confusion  and  misundj 
standing,  which  could  result  from  1 
ing  this  book."  Father  Dupuis  saidl 
fully  endorsed  the  principles  both  1 
ing  the  investigation  and  in  his  thel 
cal  study.  The  five  principles  are:  I 

•  "It  must  be  firmly  believed  thai 
Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God  madeJ 
crucified  and  risen,  is  the  sole  and  1 
versal  mediator  of  salvation  for  all  I 
humanity." 

•  It  is  contrary  to  the  Catholic  ffl 
suggest  that  the  Word  of  God  has  m 
ing  action  apart  from  that  of  Jesusil 

•  It  is  contrary  to  the  Catholic  flS 
maintain  that  revelation  in  Christ  I 
any  way  limited  or  incomplete — itaf 
no  need  of  completion  by  other  rei 
gions." 

•  While  other  religions  can  conB 
"seeds  of  truth  and  goodness,"  it  i;tt 
neous  to  hold  that  such  elements  c  o 
derive  ultimately  from  the  mediatil 
action  of  Jesus  Christ. 

•  The  Holy  Spirit  works  in  a  sail 
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ong  non-Christians,  but  this 
lever  extends  beyond  the  "one 
al  salvific  economy"  of  Jesus 

s  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith 
ider  other  religions  as  "comple- 
y"  ways  of  salvation;  the  follow- 
•ther  religions  are  "oriented  to 
rch  and  are  called  to  become 
her." 

e  Holy  Spirit  can  accomplish 
in  in  non-Christians,  but  it  can- 
held  that  these  other  religions 
ys  of  salvation"  as  such,  because 
ntain  omissions,  insufficiencies 
ors  about  fundamental  truths, 
statement  of  doctrinal  principles 
eavily  from  the  recent  controver- 
ument,  Dominus  lesus,  which 
y  emphasized  Christ  as  the 
savior  and  rejected  the  idea 
ne  religion  is  as  good  as  anoth- 


I  ials  to  Hold  'Extraordinary' 
I  rig  on  Church's  Future 

{  ays  after  creating  44  new  cardi- 
|  )pe  John  Paul  II  convened  a 
I  in  May  of  the  entire  College  of 
als  for  a  wide-ranging  discussion 
church  in  the  third  millennium, 
counter,  called  an  "extraordinary 
ary,"  will  cover  issues  raised  in 
>e's  post-jubilee  document,  Novo 
70  Ineunte  ("At  the  Beginning  of 
w  Millennium"),  which  outlined 
irch's  path  in  the  2 1st  century, 
seting,  the  sixth  consultative  ses- 
the  College  of  Cardinals  during 
)hn  Paul's  pontificate,  will  take 
n  May  21-24. 


on  Papal  Visit  to  Ukraine 

w  Ukrainian  Cardinal  Lubomyr 
emphasized  unity  with  the  pope 
itinuity  with  Eastern  traditions  in 
ing  the  pope's  June  visit  to  his 
linantly  Orthodox  nation.  East- 
s  Catholics  in  Ukraine  have  "the 
alture,  same  history,  same  every- 
s  the  Orthodox;  the  same  struc- 
the  church,  the  same  theology, 
ie  canonical  discipline,"  said  Car- 
lusar,  who  is  major  archbishop  of 
rainian  Catholic  Church.  "The 
ing  that  makes  us  different  is  that 


we  accept  Peter  and  his  successors  as 
being  the  symbol  of  visible  unity,"  he 
said. 

The  cardinal  said  Pope  John  Paul's 
ability  to  communicate  easily  with  all 
people  offers  greater  hope  for  improved 
ecumenical  relations  than  any  efforts 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  bishops  could 
make  in  the  next  few  months.  "A  lasting 
ecumenism  is  possible  only  when  the 
people  want  it,"  he  said.  "When  the 
grass  roots  desire  unity,  then  the  bish- 
ops will  respond." 

Harassment,  Shortages  Hinder 
Indian  Quake  Relief,  Say  Workers 

Harassment  from  radical  Hindus,  short- 
age of  water  and  lack  of  medical  supplies 
impede  relief  workers  nearly  a  month 
after  an  earthquake  hit  western  India, 
church  workers  say.  The  Syro-Malabar 
Bishop  Gregory  Karotemprel  of  Rajkot 
said  Hindu  fundamentalists  interfere 
with  missionaries'  relief  work,  accusing 
them  of  trying  to  convert  Hindus.  His 
diocese  serves  the  worst-affected  Kutch 
district  of  Gujarat  State,  reported  UCA 
News.  Rubble  and  carcasses  left  by  the 
quake  that  killed  up  to  100,000  people 
have  polluted  wells  and  ponds.  In  addi- 
tion, lack  of  electricity  makes  it  impossi- 
ble to  pump  water  from  deep  wells  to 
irrigate  crops. 


Jerusalem  Patriarch  Says:  Shoot 
Churches,  Spare  Homes 

The  Latin-rite  Patriarch  Michel  Sabbah 
of  Jerusalem  said  Israelis  could  shoot 
churches  if  it  would  keep  them  from  fir- 
ing on  civilian-populated  areas.  "We 
say  to  the  Israelis:  Destroy  our  church- 
es, but  spare  the  homes  of  our  faith- 
ful.... We  will  find  other  places  in  which 
to  pray,  and  we  will  continue  to  pray  for 
ourselves  and  for  you,"  he  said  in  a  let- 
ter issued  for  Lent.  "And  to  the  Pales- 
tinian militants  who  think  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  direct  their  fire  against  the 
Israelis  from  populated  houses,  even 
when  the  orders  are  clear — do  not 
transform  peaceful  homes  into  a  line  of 
fire — to  them,  too,  we  say:  Obey  the 
orders,  preserve  the  cohesion  of  Pales- 
tinian society,  and  spare  the  homes  of 
the  innocent.  We  agree  to  offer  our 


churches  as  ransom  for  any  house  that 
they  want  to  demolish,"  the  letter  said. 


Catholic  Activists  Identify  Issues 
for  Capitol  Hill  Lobbying 

Preparing  for  visits  to  Capitol  Hill, 
Catholic  social  activists  armed  them- 
selves with  talking  points  on  domestic 
and  international  policy  priorities  tar- 
geted by  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
United  States.  Among  the  top  issues 
were  wage  and  tax  help  for  low-wage 
workers,  repeal  of  the  death  penalty,  aid 
to  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  the  lifting  of 
Cuban  economic  sanctions.  Briefings  on 
the  issues  were  part  of  the  annual 
Catholic  Social  Ministry  Gathering, 
which  drew  more  than  500  social 
activists  to  Washington  on  Feb.  25-28. 

Addressing  wage  and  tax  issues,  the 
U.S.  Catholic  Conference  identified 
three  priorities:  an  increase  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  (to  $6.65  from  the  current 
$5.15),  expansion  of  the  earned  income 
tax  credit  and  a  doubling  of  the  child 
income  tax  credit.  "A  single  parent  with 
two  kids  at  the  minimum  wage  is  $3,000 
below  the  poverty  level,"  said  Thomas 
Shellabarger,  a  U.S.C.C.  domestic  poli- 
cy analyst. 


Kenya  Church  Denounces 
U.N.H.C.R.  Staff 

Kenyan  church  leaders  denounced  the 
staff  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  for  taking  bribes  before 
offering  to  help  refugees  find  homes. 
"We  have  to  restore  justice  for  those 
who  have  suffered  under  this  system," 
said  the  Rev.  Eugene  Birrer,  project 
director  of  the  Nairobi  Archdiocese 
Refugee  Assistance  Program.  Antoninah 
Njau,  the  parish  outreach  project  direc- 
tor at  Jesuit  Refugee  Services,  said:  "I 
think  they  are  abusing  their  office." 
Njau  and  Father  Birrer  were  comment- 
ing on  a  recently  publicized  investiga- 
tion into  corruption  at  the 
U.N.H.C.R.'s  Nairobi  office.  Allega- 
tions included  reports  that  refugees  are 
paying  up  to  $5,000  to  U.N.H.C.R. 
officers  to  be  relocated  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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^  |  Report  From 
Four- Year-Olds 


£  Ingenious  philosophers  tell  you,  perhaps,  that 
the  great  work  of  the  steam-engine  is  to  create 
leisure  for  mankind.  Do  not  believe  them:  it 
only  creates  a  vacuum  for  eager  thought  to  rush 
in.  Even  idleness  is  eager  now — eager  for 
amusement....'       -George  Eliot,  Adam  Bede 


NEWT  GINGRICH,  in  a 
speech  delivered  during 
what  President  Bush 
dubbed  "Education 
Week,"  declared  that  if 
every  four-year-old  in  America  had  her 
own  computer  and  was  on  the  Internet, 
we'd  see  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
quality  of  thinking  and  learning  of  our 
young  people.  At  last — something 
Newt  and  I  can  agree  on!  But  wait: 
what  Mr.  Gingrich  proposes  as  a 
catholkon  represents  for  me  at  best  a  red 
herring  and  at  worst  a  dreadful  mis- 
take. 

I  wonder,  has  Mr.  Gingrich  spent 
any  time  with  a  four-year-old  lately,  or 
ever?  If  so,  he'd  know  that  even  the 
most  precocious  four-year-olds  gener- 
ally can't  read  much,  though  they  love 
books.  Any  time  spent  at  a  computer, 
therefore,  is  essentially  a  video  game — 
that  is,  unless  a  caring  and  savvy  adult 
sits  with  them,  reads  to  them  and 
makes  it  an  educational  experience.  But 
then,  isn't  that  what  reading  books  to  a 
child  entails?  Of  what  use  is  the  com- 
puter, except  as  a  game,  a  diversion,  yet 
another  screen — literally  and  figura- 
tively— mediating  between  the  four- 
year-old  and  her  most  potent  learning 
to'ol:  intellectual  and  emotional 
engagement.  I  spend  a  lot  of  time  with 
four-year-olds,  and  I  defy  anyone  to 
craft  a  cogent  argument  for  any  value 
(for  the  child,  anyway)  in  setting  those 
children  up  with  their  own  computers, 
let  alone  Internet  access.  The  idea  is 
preposterous. 


Still,  buzzwords  and  catchphrases 
and  misguided  ideas  (based  on  equal 
parts  pop  psychology  and  pop  technol- 
ogy) spread  like  wildfire,  and  everyone 
feels  the  heat  as  widespread  ignorance 
and  folly  fan  the  flames.  Of  course, 
there's  a  cachet  about  computers  nowa- 
days that  makes  the  idea  of  giving  one 
to  every  child  seem  all  but  sacrosanct — 
unless  you  think  about  it,  which  we 
generally  would  rather  not  do.  Better 
by  far  and  easier  to  quantify,  measure 
and,  most  of  all,  be  guided  by  the  dic- 
tum, "The  future  is  now  for  our  chil- 
dren." But  the  fact  is,  noiv  is  now. 

So  concerned  are  we  to  maximize 
rime  these  days — epitomized  by  ill-con- 
ceived notions  about  what  a  child  needs 
in  order  to  have  a  competitive  advan- 
tage— that  we  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  tine  art  of  idling  away  time  by  losing 
ourselves  in  each  other's  thoughts.  I  find 
it  odd  that  the  phrase  "interactive  learn- 
ing" no  longer  suggests  two  or  more 
people  engaged  in  a  dynamic  exchange, 
but  has  come  to  be  synonymous  with 
the  image  of  a  child  glued  to  a  computer 
screen.  Computers,  TV's,  video 
games — none  of  these  bear  the  remotest 
relation  to  interactive  learning,  especial- 
ly for  a  four-year-old. 

Last  Friday  afternoon  as  I  lay  on 
the  living  room  floor  with  my  two 
daughters,  feeling  sapped  and  wonder- 
ing what  we  should  do  next,  a  wonder- 
ful thing  happened:  nothing.  We 
decided  to  turn  on  the  portable  radio 
and  cruise  the  dial,  idly  stopping  to  lis- 
ten now  and  then,  volume  low,  talking 


about  whatever  came  to  mind,  |j 
each  other  questions,  listening  jj 
answers,  imbibing  the  time  togn 
Thus  we  passed  the  better  part-' 
hour,  idly  rummaging  around  ii 
other's  arms  and  minds,  idle,  c<| 
and  curious  all  at  the  same  time.  % 

I've  always  loved  the  fact  tht 
radio  is  an  external  source  of  stiiii 
but  by  no  means  a  mind-numb; 
tyrannical  one — less  a  zoning  oul 
a  tuning  in.  Moving  the  dial  is  lili 
ing  the  soil  of  one's  own  mind:  % 
will  it  take  me  next?  I  vividly  remit 
listening  to  the  radio  as  a  bol 
mom's  transistor  under  my  pillol. 
at  night.  While  my  peers  were  m 
Pong  or  Space  Invaders,  I  was  lis* 
to  CBS  Radio's  "Mystery  ThI 
with  my  dad  and  scanning  the  A  d 
slowly  to  pick  up  bits  and  pies 
broadcasts  from  faraway  cities! 
bygone  form  of  entertainment  !ip 
my  imagination  and  accounts  f| 
instinctively  tepid  (read:  skejc 
response  to  whatever  is  hailed  t 
next  big  media  craze  or  learning  nl, 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  tl : 
fact  that  an  idea  is  novel  or  pun 
does  not  mean  it's  worth  a  wji 
computer  and  access  to  the  Intent; 
of  questionable  value  to  manyd 
minds,  let  alone  to  a  pre-sch>l' 
Staring  at  a  screen  and  occasioih 
even  feverishly — clicking  a  mousA 
not  constitute  a  significant  le;i 
experience,  unless  by  learning  weji 
multisensory  overload.  The  appa 
to  a  child's  mind  that  argues  "gift* 
a  computer  and  the  Internet  and  Hi 
given  'em  the  world"  is  worsi 
specious — it's  bankrupt.  For  puns 
all  right  there  in  front  of  them* 
no  room  for  that  indispensable  ii'e 
ent  of  a  fledgling  learner:  the  ini 
tion. 

Even  the  worthiest  innovlo 
come  at  a  price,  and  often  a  loss.*" 
the  technology-driven  learning  ,f 
tunities  available  to  children  aii 
evolving,  the  most  important  toifc 
child's  learning  and  grow  th  remas1 
same:  the  focused  attention  of  a;i" 
adult.  Sometimes  a  much-bally* 
idea  simply  needs  to  be  seen  for  H 
is — stupid.  Thomas  J.  McW 
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RENEWAL 


At  THE  center  Oh  run  congregation  IS  the  pastor.  Spiritual  guide,  scholar,  counselor,  preacher,  admin- 
istrator, confidant,  teacher,  pastoral  visitor,  and  friend,  a  pastor  has  a  privileged  position  and  performs  many- 
roles.  In  season  and  out,  a  pastor  is  called  upon  to  lead  communities  to  the  life-giving  waters  of  God. 

The  National  Clergy  Renewal  Program,  offered  by  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  is  intended  to 
strengthen  Christian  congregations  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  pastors  to  step  away  briefly  from  the 
demands  of  daily  parish  life  and  to  engage  in  a  period  of  renewal  and  reflection.  The  Endowment  will 
provide  as  many  as  100  grants  of  up  to  $30,000  each  directly  to  congregations  for 
support  of  a  renewal  program  for  their  pastor. 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted.  Applications  must  be  postmarked  by 
July  20,  2001,  and  the  award  announcement  will  be  made  by  December  2001. 

For  information.  Send  an  e-mail  to  clergyrenewal@yahoo  com  or  call  317/916-7302  or  write  Lilly  Endowment  Inc.,  Religion  Division.  2801  North  Meridian  Street. 
PO  Box  88068,  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46208  Indiana  clergy  should  apply  only  to  the  Lilly  Endowment  Clergy  Renewal  Program  for  Indiana  Congregations 
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The  Irish  are  still  Catholic,  but  now  on  their  own  terms. 

Religion  in  the 
Emerald  Tiger 

-  BY  ANDREW  M.  GREELEY  - 

IN  THE  1960'S,  i  HE  irish  GOVERNMENT  decided  to  end  the  economic  policies 
of  the  previous  40  years  and  open  Ireland  up  to  the  world.  It  abandoned  the 
mercantilist,  protectionist  policies  that  had  depressed  the  Irish  standard  of  liv- 
ing since  the  wars  of  independence  and  began  to  recruit  foreign  enterprises 
(especially  in  the  technology  and  pharmaceutical  industries).  It  joined  the 
Common  Market  (as  the  European  Union  was  then  known)  and  ended  its  economic 
dependence  on  Britain.  It  poured  much  of  its  resources  into  "human  capital"  develop- 
ment and  improved  and  expanded  its  educational  system.  Thirty  years  later  Ireland  has 
one  of  the  highest  standards  of  living  in  Europe  and  the  lowest  unemployment  rate 
(which  fell  from  17  percent  to  4  percent  in  the  last  decade).  Ireland  is  no  longer  the 


THE  REV.  ANDREW  M.  GREELEY,  whose  most  recent  book  is  Furthermore,  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Arizona. 
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agricultural,  pious  Catholic  country  that  Eamon  De 
and  the  other  survivors  of  the  wars  thought  was  an 
But  neither  is  it  an  impoverished  and  backward  coun- 
Tie  raw  material  for  Viagra,  for  example,  is  made  in 
y  Cork!) 

l  intelligent  Catholic  leadership  might  have  perceived 
lis  change  would  create  religious  challenges.  Instead, 
ly  confident  in  its  absolute  power,  the  Irish  hierarchy 
intent  to  issue  solemn  warnings  about  the  dangers  of 
rism  and  consumerism.  Now  hand-wringing,  not 
hing  good,  but  something  that  bishops  do  well, 
to  be  the  only  response  of  the  ecclesiastical  leader- 
The  Eminent  Cardinal  Desmond  Connell,  Archbish- 
Dublin,  has  lamented  that  Ireland  is  a  post-Catholic 
y.  A  professor  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
ated  the  decline  of  "Marianism"  among  the  Irish, 
d  has  become,  according  to  many  commentators,  a 
irized"  country. 

jfessor  Conor  K.  Ward  of  the  National  University  of 
1,  Dublin,  and  I  have  recendy  released  a  report  test- 
is analysis.  Based  on  two  surveys  of  the  Republic  of 
1  as  part  of  the  International  Social  Survey  Program 
and  1998),  this  report  (published  in  the  December 
f  Doctrine  and  Life)  raises  some  questions  about  the 
i  of  Catholicism  in  Ireland.  If  the  proper  measures  of 


Catholicism  are  faith  and  devotion,  then  the  Irish  are  still 
Catholic.  There  has  been  no  change  in  their  belief  in  God, 
heaven,  miracles  and  life  after  death  in  the  last  decade,  and 
church  attendance  rates  are  still  the  highest  in  Europe  (and 
have  not  declined  either). 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  measures  of  faith  are 
acceptance  of  church  authority  and  adherence  to  the 
church's  sexual  and  reproductive  ethic,  then  the  Irish  are 
no  longer  Catholic — but  then  neither  are  any  other  people 
in  Europe,  including  the  Italians  and  the  Poles.  Like  many 
other  Catholics  all  over  the  world,  the  Irish  are  still 
Catholic,  but  now  on  their  own  terms.  Thus  in  1998,  94 
percent  of  the  Irish  believe  in  God,  78  percent  in  life  after 
death,  85  percent  in  miracles  and  85  percent  in  heaven. 
Sixty- three  percent  attend  Mass  once  a  week  and  73  per- 
cent two  or  three  times  a  month.  However,  only  40  percent 
believe  that  abortion  is  always  wrong,  30  percent  that  pre- 
marital sex  is  always  wrong,  and  60  percent  that  same-sex 
relations  are  always  wrong.  Confidence  in  the  church  orga- 
nization has  fallen  from  46  percent  in  1991  to  27  percent  in 
1998,  and  the  feeling  that  the  church  has  too  much  power 
has  increased  from  38  percent  to  46  percent. 

In  contrast,  the  conviction  that  premarital  sex  is  always 
wrong  is  19  percent  among  American  Catholics,  18  percent 
in  Poland,  and  17  percent  in  Italy.  Abortion  is  thought  to 
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be  always  wrong  by  37  percent  of  Catholics  in  the  United 
States,  31  percent  in  Poland  and  12  percent  in  Italy.  Forty- 
three  percent  of  American  Catholics,  22  percent  of  Poles 
and  3  3  percent  of  Italians  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
church  leadership.  The  Irish,  in  other  words,  are  caught  up 
in  the  emerging  conviction,  even  among  devout  Catholics, 
all  over  the  world  that  the  church  has  no  right  to  try  to 
control  their  private  lives. 

If  sex  and  authority  are  what  Catholicism  is  about — and 
many  will  contend  that  they  are — then  the  Irish  are  no 
longer  Catholic.  But  neither  is  anyone  else. 

University  education  has  very  little  impact  on  these  atti- 
tudes. This  refutes  the  popular  notion  that  exposing  young 
men  and  women  to  an  education  that  is  largely  secular  will 
have  a  negative  impact  on  their  faith.  However,  the  Irish 
still  think  thev're  Catholic.  When  presented  with  a  cafeteria 
of  items  that  might  be  essential  to  a  Catholic  identity,  they 
give  their  top  votes  to  help  for  the  poor,  the  presence  of 
God  in  the  sacraments,  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  the 
Eucharist,  the  pope  as  the  head  of  the  church,  and  Mary  the 
mother  or  Jesus  (this  despite  the  professor  from  Wisconsin). 
Moreover  the  "alienated"  younger  generation  (born  since 
1970 — between  18  and  28  at  the  time  of  the  1998  study) 
score  higher  on  all  these  items  than  do  their  elders. 

What  about  the  sex  scandals  among  the  clergy  that 
attract  so  much  attention  in  the  Irish  media?  Believing  that 
all  religion,  like  all  politics,  is  local,  Professor  Ward  and  I 
added  to  the  International  Social  Survey  Program  ques- 
tions about  confidence  in  local  leadership — political,  busi- 
ness, labor,  educational,  police  and  priests.  The  first  three 
scored  low.  Teachers  had  the  highest  ratings,  followed  by 
the  Garda,  followed  by  the  local  priest.  As  Professor  W  ard 
observed,  "The  Guards  are  arresting  priests  and  the  priests 
are  not  arresting  the  Guards."  However,  when  the  respons- 
es were  tabulated  by  age,  an  astonishing  finding  emerged — 
the  highest  level  of  confidence  in  the  local  priest  (70  per- 
cent) was  among  the  youngest  cohort.  In  fact,  there  was  a 
U  curve  by  cohort — high  confidence  among  those  born  in 
the  1920's  and  30's  and  among  those  born  in  the  60s  and 
70's,  lowest  confidence  among  those  born  in  the  40s  and 
50s. 

Perhaps  the  older  people  were  clericalists,  the  middle- 
aged  people  anti-clericals  and  the  younger  post-clericals. 
For  them,  clericalism,  dispatched  by  their  parents,  no 
longer  is  an  issue.  Only  7  percent  of  the  cohort  born  in  the 
1970s  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  the  church,  but  70 
percent  had  high  confidence  in  the  local  priests.  They 
don't  think  much  of  the  organized  church,  but  poor  Father 
Paddy  down  the  road  is  a  grand  fellow  altogether. 

This  finding  obviously  almost  demands  further 
research.  The  local  priest  is  still  an  important  person  in 
Ireland,  even  to  the  young,  though  almost  certainly  in  a 


very  different  role — even  if  not  many  of  the  young 
ready  to  follow  him  into  the  priesthood  or  the  relig 
life.  ' 

This  U  curve  is  in  fact  a  paradigm  for  generational 
ferences  among  ,the  Irish.  The  youngest  cohort  is  the  l 
likely  to  say  that  it  is  "close"  to  Catholicism,  that  Ma 
essential  to  their  religious  identity,  that  religion  is  im 
tant  in  their  daily  life  and  that  it  affects  their  moral  < 
sions  large  and  small.  Such  judgments  are  made  bv  a  ge 
ation  that  utterly  rejects  church  authority  and  ch 
sexual  teaching  and  attends  Mass  much  less  frequently 
its  elders. 

So  striking  is  this  pattern  that  Ann  Thurston,  oi 
the  commentators  in  Doctrine  and  Life  on  our  st 
expressed  the  fear  that  the  younger  generation  was  tui 
"conservative" — apparently  because  it  values  so  highly 
the  mother  of  Jesus  and  the  local  priest.  I  don't  thinl 
word  is  appropriate.  But  it  might  also  be  that  young  pc 
have  chosen  what  is  important  to  them  in  Catholicism 
want  to  "conserve"  that,  come  what  may. 

Two  scholars  from  the  Economic  and  Social  Rese 
Institute  in  Dublin  (which  incidentally  collected  our 
resentative  sample  data),  Niamh  Hardiman  and  Chr 
pher  Whelan,  have  reported  a  similar  impression  i 
their  research.  The  Irish  religion  is  changing,  the}'  say 
not  disappearing.  Instead,  new  patterns  are  emerging, 
haps  our  unusual,  not  to  say  extraordinary,  findings  a 
the  younger  Irish  point  to  one  of  those  new  patterns, 
wonders  whether  similar  patterns  might  exist  in  o 
countries  or  whether  such  a  paradoxical  combinatic 
opposites  could  only  arise  in  a  country  where  Catholic 
ture  is  so  old  and  apparently  so  durable.  The  Rev.  E 
Tracy  has  argued  that  the  essence  of  the  Irish  relij 
experience  is  that  it  is  based  on  simple  nature  mysti 
(no  Irish  poet  worth  his  salt  passes  up  the  song  o 
blackbirds),  which  is  expressed  in  an  intricate,  con 
and  often  convoluted  style.  He  cites  as  "classic"  exan 
the  Book  of  Kells,  the  writings  of  Erigena  and  the  n 
of  James  Joyce.  From  this  perspective,  if  one  is  stuc 
religious  change  in  the  midst  of  profound  social  and 
nomic  change,  one  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
the  patterns  emerging  are  not  simple  ones  (though  bo 
us  were  surprised).  Quite  the  contrary;  one  should  be 
prised  only  if  the  patterns  are  as  simple  as  some  Irish  i 
lectuals  and  commentators  would  have  one  believe. 

One  of  the  reporters  at  the  press  conference  ahou 
report  asked  how  I  could  account  for  findings  abov 
young  Irish  that  everyone  knew  couldn't  be  true.  I  re 
that  accounting  for  it  could  be  left  to  subsequent  rese 
But  one  of  the  tasks  of  empirical  research  (and  one 
great  joys!)  is  to  be  able  to  say  that  what  everyone  kno 
be  true  isn't  true  at  all. 
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I  am  a 
Redemptorist. 


When  I  first  thought 
that  I  had  a  calling,  I  was 
working  at  a  State  prison. 

I  went  to  a  Redemptorist 
Parish  in  Philadelphia  and 
saw  how  much  the  people 
loved  them.  The  charism 
moved  me.  I  decided  that 
this  is  what  I  wanted 
to  do.  J  J 

John  Olenick,  C.Ss.R. 

The  Redemptorists  are  a  religious 
order  of  priests  and  brothers  whose 
I  mission  is  to  proclaim  the  Good  News 
of  Christ  to  those  who  are  unaware 
I    of  his  message  and  his  saving  mercy. 
We  believe  that  our  own  lives  and 
work  must  be  pathways  for  Christ's 
redeeming  love,  especially  for  the  poor 
and  most  abandoned.  To  find  out  more 
about  the  Redemptorists,  please  contact: 


Rev.  Philip  Dabney,  C.Ss.R. 
St.  Alphonsus  Residence 
22-04  Parsons  Blvd. 
Whitestone,  N.Y.  11357 
Tel.  718-321-1394 
E-mail:  p.a.dabney@worldnet.ATT.NET 

Rev.  Jim  Dowds,  C.Ss.R. 
Holy  Redeemer  College 
3112  7th.  St.  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20017 
Tel.  202-526-7130 
E-mail:  jdowdscssr@aol.com 


Compassion  in  Action 

A  Letter  to  President  Bush 
on  Social  Policy 


BY  THOMAS  J.  MASSARO  AND  MARY  JO  BANE 


TO:  THE  HONORABLE  GEORGE  W.  BUSH 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

DEAR  MR.  PRESIDENT: 
We  write  to  you  after  the  difficult  election  of 
2000  in  the  spirit  of  your  invitation  to  all  Ameri- 
cans to  join  you  in  working  together  on  impor- 
tant issues.  We  are  encouraged  by  your  openness  to  the 
insights  of  people  of  faith.  We  write  out  of  our  special  con- 
cern for  those  left  behind  by  the  prosperity  of  the  past  decade 
and  for  those  whose  fates  are  tied  to  the  reformed  welfare 
system.  It  is  heartening  to  observe  your  commitment,  as  you 
said  recendy  "to  find  common  ground  and  build  consensus 
to  make  America  a  beacon  of  opportunity  for  the  twenty-first 
century." 

We  are  Democrats  and  Catholics.  We  neither  contribut- 
ed to  your  campaign  nor  voted  for  you;  one  of  us  (Bane)  was 
a  Clinton  appointee  during  his  first  term.  Our  reflections, 
however,  are  guided  by  the  wisdom  that  Catholic  social 
teaching  brings  to  the  topics  of  individual  and  collective 
responsibilities  for  the  poor  and  the  vulnerable — insights  that 
defy  easy  political  categorization.  The  values  of  our  church's 
social  teaching  do  not  fit  neatly  within  any  segment  of  the 
conventional  American  political  spectrum.  We  would  like  to 
share  some  of  these  ideas  with  you  and  then  make  several 
policy  suggestions. 

The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Church 

We  find  the  following  two  contributions  of  our  church's 
social  teaching  to  be  especially  relevant  to  American  social 
policy  today,  offering  it  guidance  and  directions  for  the 
future. 

Consistent  ethic  of  life.  Everything  we  do  as  private  individ- 
uals and  as  contributors  to  public  policy  and  collective  action 
should  serve  the  supreme  value  of  human  life.  As  Catholics, 
we  are  guided  by  a  profound  vision  of  the  inherent  dignity  of 

THOMAS  MASSARO,  S.J.,  teaches  social  ethics  at  the  Weston 
Jesuit  School  of  Theology.  MARY  JO  BANE  teaches  public  poli- 
cy and  management  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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life  from  conception  to  nat- 
ural death.  Inspired  by  the 
leadership  of  Pope  John^ 
Paul  U  and  the  late  Cardinal 
Joseph  Bernardin  of  Chica- 
go, we  are  committed  to 
protecting  life  both  before 
and  after  birth.  No  one  is 
excluded  from  the  ambit  of 
this  protection.  Life  cannot 
be  forfeited — not  by  the  cir-  * 
cumstance  of  being  born 
into  the  "wrong"  family  ** 
(hence  our  opposition  tj 
racism  as  well  as  to  welfar 
policies  that  punish  children 
for  the  mistakes  of  their  par- 
ents), not  even  by  criminal 
guilt  (hence  our  opposition 
to  capital  punishment). 

We  desire  that  all  chil- 
dren develop  into  healthy,  productive  adults  who  ha\] 
opportunity  to  grow  to  physical  and  spiritual  maturity! 
commitments  to  lifelong  marriage  and  intact  families  \ 
best  environment  for  nurturing  children  made  us  pro- 
long before  the  recent  political  squabbles  over  models  ol 
ily  life.  We  are  convinced  that  material  poverty  is  not  th<i 
deprivation  that  hinders  full  development,  but  that! 
material  security  and  true  participation  in  society  are  if 
saiy  if  no  child  is  to  be  left  behind.  These  principles  lead! 
identify  several  social  priorities:  to  reduce  high  poverty! 
to  make  employment  more  secure,  to  counter  the  time! 
sures  on  families  that  separate  parents  from  children  ai 
address  the  stark  racial  and  economic  segregation 
fronting  so  many  children. 

In  short,  the  Catholic  tradition  of  respect  for  life  le 
to  conclusions  that  are  pro-life,  pro-family  and  pro- 
Anyone  guided  by  these  principles  soon  finds  himself  o 
self  treading  uneasily  upon  the  platforms  of  the  two 
American  political  parties. 

Subsidiarity  and  solidarity.  Catholic  social  teaching 
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this  twinned  pair  of 
insights  for  social  policy. 
Despite  their  awkward 
names,  each  makes  an 
important  contribution. 
Subsidiarity  expresses  the 
insight  that  the  institutions 
closest  to  individuals 
should  meet  needs  when 
they  can:  families,  commu- 
nities, churches,  voluntary 
organizations,  local  gov- 
ernments, states.  But  this 
by  no  means  precludes  an 
important  role  for  govern- 
ment, indeed  even  for  the 
federal  government,  in 
undertaking  projects 
impossible  for  any  other 
level  to  address. 

Catholic  social  teach- 
ing is  wrongly  accused  ot 
being  needlessly  statist, 
sometimes  even  socialist. 
Jndeed,  it  is  more  confi- 
dent than  many  other  per- 
spectives about  the  con- 
_  ^  Structive  role  national 

governments  may  play  in 
society,  but  its  preference  is 
still  solidly  for  local  and 
'  voluntary  solutions  to 
ns  wherever  appropriate.  The  guiding  principle  is  that 
ious  locuses  of  responsibility — not  only  personal,  but 
mily,  community  and  governmental — must  work 
tr  to  create  favorable  conditions  for  all  people  to 

idarity  captures  the  notion  that  "we  are  all  in  this 
:r."  Catholic  social  teaching  joins  many  other  reli- 
5  well  as  secular  groups  in  claiming  that  all  members 
:ty  are  responsible  for  one  another  and  are  obliged  to 
:r  common  burdens  and  assist  those  in  special  need. 
5  perhaps  distinctive  about  the  Catholic  vision  of  soli- 
5  its  insistence  on  a  special  concern  for  the  most  vul- 
;  members  of  society,  a  priority  expressed  in  the 
"preferential  option  for  the  poor."  It  is  evidenced  in  a 
less  to  make  serious  sacrifices  for  less  fortunate  mem- 
society,  even  if  they  are  not  of  our  own  ethnic  or  class 
igs.  Such  solidarity  is  grounded  in  a  particularly  rich 
ision  of  the  unity  of  all  people,  a  commitment  that  is, 
nately,  not  always  protected  in  contemporary  social 


Other  items  could  be  added  to  this  bundle  of  values  from 
Catholic  social  teaching.  But  even  this  modest  list  makes 
clear  that  our  church  offers  an  alternative  to  the  usual  way  of 
proceeding  in  the  American  corridors  of  power.  It  advocates 
genuine  partnership  over  self-interest,  the  virtue  of  hospitali- 
ty over  xenophobia  (for  example,  in  our  troubled  immigra- 
tion policy)  and  concern  for  equity  over  raw  efficiency  when 
these  values  conflict.  Voices  inspired  by  Catholic  social 
teaching  will  be  enthusiastic  about  the  potential  role  for 
churches  and  other  faith-based  organizations.  They  will  be 
supportive  of  the  efforts  of  local  communities,  but  they  are 
also  convinced  that  fairness  sometimes  demands  uniform 
national  programs,  national  regulation,  and  national  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  resources. 

Three  Recommendations 

Drawing  from  these  themes,  we  offer  the  following  sugges- 
tions for  three  important  policy  areas. 

Families  left  behind.  The  first  concerns  those  families  left 
behind  by  the  prosperity  of  the  last  decade.  We  all  recognize 
that  poverty  rates  are  far  from  a  perfect  measure  of  depriva- 
tion or  vulnerability.  Nonetheless,  with  median  family 
income  at  $40,800  in  1999,  most  Americans  would  probably 
agree  that  incomes  below  the  poverty  line  (about  $13,400  for 
a  family  of  three)  represent  real  hardship.  When  we  survey 
the  statistical  record,  we  quickly  note  several  disturbing  dis- 
parities. 

Median  incomes  for  African-American  ($27,900)  and 
Hispanic  ($30,700)  households  lag  far  behind  non-Hispanic 
whites  ($44,400),  despite  recent  gains.  While  the  overall 
poverty  rate  has  declined  to  11.8  percent  of  the  population, 
4.6  percent  are  still  living  in  extreme  poverty,  with  incomes 
under  50  percent  of  the  official  poverty  line.  The  poverty 
rate  among  children  is  16.3  percent;  among  children  in  fami- 
lies headed  by  women,  the  poverty  rate  is  a  shocking  41.9 
percent.  Clearly,  despite  an  unprecedented  period  of  pros- 
perity, stubborn  structures  of  injustice  continue  to  perpetu- 
ate a  disturbing  income  gap  in  America. 

It  is  also  clear  that  although  unemployment  rates  are  at 
record  lows,  and  in  most  parts  of  the  country  job  markets 
remain  very  tight,  many  families  experience  low  wages  and 
insecure  employment.  For  example,  among  families  with 
children,  2 1  percent  were  headed  by  an  adult  who  worked 
part  time  or  part  year;  the  poverty  rate  for  those  families  in 
1999  was  28  percent.  Families  that  do  experience  unemploy- 
ment are  increasingly  unlikely  to  be  covered  by  unemploy- 
ment compensation;  only  about  30  percent  of  unemployed 
workers  currently  receive  unemployment  compensation. 
Especially  vulnerable  are  workers  who  entered  the  labor 
market  from — or  as  an  alternative  to — the  welfare  rolls  and 
who  often  find  themselves,  for  various  reasons,  in  short-term 
or  uncovered  jobs. 


Even  if  the  current  economic  slowdown  proves  to  be,  as 
we  all  hope,  both  brief  and  mild,  these  facts  ought  to  alert  us 
to  the  need  for  two  important  policy  initiatives.  The  first  is 
some  additional  help  for  low-income  working  families,  such 
as  additional  child  care  and  health  care  subsidies,  and  some 
restructuring  and  expansion  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax 
Credit.  The  expansion  of  the  E.I.T.C.  earnings  supplement 
over  the  last  decade  has  clearly  been  effective  in  helping  to 
deliver  on  the  promise  that  "if  you  work,  you  shouldn't  be 
poor" — an  aspiration  that  has  widespread  public  support. 
Adjusting  the  E.I.T.C.  to  give  higher  benefits  to  larger  fami- 
lies, and  to  provide  a  less  sharp  drop  in  benefits  for  those 
who  increase  their  earnings,  would  make  this  effective  pro- 
gram even  better. 

The  second  is  a  serious  look  at  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance system.  Part-time  and  temporary  workers,  as  well  as 
recent  entrants  into  the  labor  force,  are  often  not  eligible  for 
unemployment  insurance  when  they  lose  their  jobs. 
Nonetheless  they  are  genuinely  unemployed,  willing  and 
able  to  return  to  the  work  force  when  they  can.  The  welfare 
system  used  to  provide  a  safety  net  for  many  of  these  work- 
ers, but  with  the  restructuring  of  that  system,  we  need  to 
look  again  at  the  unemployment  system  itself  to  provide 
temporary  cash  assistance.  Working  out  the  specifics  will 
require  some  research  and  analysis;  this  ought  to  be  a  high 


priority  for  the  new  administration. 

Families  still  on  welfare.  The  second  issue  of  great  ij 
tance  is  welfare  itself.  The  welfare  reform  efforts  ofl 
combined  with  very  tight  labor  markets,  have  led  to  d 
ic  reductions  in  the  welfare  roles.  Many  former  vj 
recipients  or  potential  welfare  recipients  are  now  ma 
of  the  labor  force,  though  often  in  the  low-wage,  id 
labor  market.  For  them,  the  most  important  "w 
reform"  is  support  for  working  families,  of  the  sort  01 
above,  plus  continued  efforts  in  child  support  enford 
when  one  parent  is  not  in  the  home.  For  those  who  nj 
and  out  of  the  labor  market,  a  reformed  unemplo 
insurance  system  ought  to  provide  support  during  per] 
temporary  unemployment,  alleviating  the  need  for  m 
use  welfare  payments  for  this  purpose. 

Millions  are  still  on  the  welfare  rolls,  however,  and 
of  the  remaining  welfare  recipients  experience  multif; 
serious  barriers  to  work.  A  review  of  studies  of  welfarel 
ients  suggests  that  as  many  as  half  of  current  recipient 
health  problems  that  keep  them  from  working:  rJ 
impairments,  physical  disabilities,  learning  disability1 
levels  of  cognitive  skills  and  substance  abuse  problems! 
ers  have  very  low  levels  of  literacy  and  job  skills;  still  j 
have  disabled  or  chronically  ill  children  who  need  coi 
care. 
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me  states  are  making  serious  efforts  to  provide  for 
families  both  income  assistance  and  longer  term  help 
neir  problems.  But  all  states  should  be  encouraged  to 
.vith  these  families,  and  they  should  certainly  not  be 
;d  to  cut  them  off  the  welfare  rolls  with  an  arbitrary 
mit.  In  order  to  do  this,  states  require  funding,  as  well 
ustment  of  the  federal  time  limits,  both  of  which 

be  priorities  in  reauthorization  of  the  welfare  law. 
rial  minorities  mid  immigrants.  This  is  an  area  of  particu- 
lcern.  Not  only  did  few  members  of  minority  groups 
>r  you,  President  Bush,  but  many  blacks  in  Florida  and 
ere  protested  your  electoral  victory  with  allegations  of 
■  irregularities  and  intimidation.  We  hope  you  will 
s  this  charged  issue  not  merely  with  attempts  to  build 
X  for  your  own  popularity,  but  with  sincere  efforts  "to 
about  meaningful  changes  to  better  the  lives  of  all  of 
izens,"  to  quote  the  recent  words  of  tribute  to  you  by 
ibinet  appointee,  Tommy  Thompson. 
;mbers  of  minority  groups,  along  with  new  immi- 
,  are  among  the  Americans  most  in  need  of  special 

to  protect  their  rights  and  dignity  and  open  up  gen- 
pportunities.  More  is  required  than  a  few  high-profile 
itments  of  blacks  and  Hispanics  to  cabinet  posts.  It 

be  truly  tragic,  and  an  offense  against  the  Catholic 
:eaching  principles  ot  solidarity  and  human  dignity  dis- 


cussed above,  if  the  cause  of  racial  equality  were  stalled  dur- 
ing the  next  four  years.  We  recommend  a  continuation  of 
President  Clinton's  "initiative  on  race"  in  some  form,  so  that 
concerns  such  as  racial  discrimination  and  profiling  may  be 
addressed  through  a  continuing  national  dialogue.  Similarly, 
new  initiatives  to  increase  the  fairness  of  immigration  policy, 
such  as  measures  to  reduce  the  backlog  of  legal  cases  that  rel- 
egates many  thousands  of  immigrants  to  detention  centers, 
would  contribute  to  social  justice. 

•  •  • 

We  are  encouraged  by  the  conciliatory  tone  you  have 
maintained  since  the  hody  contested  election.  But  we  want  to 
see  your  efforts  move  beyond  mere  rhetoric  into  concrete 
actions  that  will  improve  the  lives  of  all  Americans,  especially 
the  poorest  and  most  vulnerable.  We  hope  that  you  will  con- 
sider the  principles  and  priorities  outlined  in  Catholic  social 
teaching  as  an  important  source  of  guidance  for  future  policy 
directions.  We  are  eager  to  help  you  find  an  approach  to 
social  policy  that  honors  your  pledge  to  be  a  "compassionate 
conservative,"  while  avoiding  a  descent  into  revisiting  the 
stale  and  bitter  ideological  debates  of  the  last  two  decades. 
We  too  share  your  desire  for  the  United  States  to  be  led  by  a 
president  who  serves  as  a  "uniter,  not  a  divider."  We  hope 
that  American  social  policy  will  be  an  area  that  experiences 
healing,  not  further  divisions,  in  the  coining  years.  W 
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Heeding  His  Voice 


THE  VOICE  STARTLED  ME. 
I  was  driving  down  a  busy 
street  in  Adanta  on  my  way  to 
the  grocery  store,  when  a  little 
voice  told  me  to  visit  the  ornate  church  on 
the  hill.  I  had  attended  a  festival  at  the 
church,  St.  John  Chrysostom  Melkite 
Church,  many  years  ago.  I  knew  the  con- 
gregation was  Catholic,  but  that  was  all  I 
knew. 

I  struggled  against  the  impulse.  "It's  a 
weekday,"  I  told  myself;  "no  one  will  be 
there." 

But  dien  I  recalled  a  passage  from  The 
Inner  Voice  of  Love  by  Henri  J.  M.  Nouwen. 
"You  have  to  trust  the  inner  voice  that 
shows  the  way,"  he  wrote.  "Only  by 
attending  constandy  to  the  inner  voice  can 
you  be  converted  to  a  new  life  of  freedom 
and  joy." 

Deciding  to  heed  his  advice,  I  pulled 
off  the  road  and  parked  in  the  church  lot. 
It  was  a  stifling  August  morning.  As  I 
climbed  from  the  car,  I  reflected  glumly 
that  this  surely  had  been  the  worst  summer 
of  my  life,  and  not  just  because  of  the  heat. 
I  was  halfway  through  seven  weeks  of  radi- 
ation therapy  for  cancer.  It  seemed  that  no 
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matter  what  I  was  doing,  I 
would  feel  suddenly  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  shock 
over  my  illness. 

I  was  also  fretting  over  my 
inability  to  write.  It  had  been 
weeks  since  I  had  produced  any- 
thing that  I  didn't  immediately 
toss  into  the  recycle  bin  on  the 
computer.  Usually  my  writing 
seemed  to  flow  effortlessly  from 
a  deep  secret  well  inside  me. 
Usually  writing  was  a  form  of 
prayer  for  me.  As  I  sat  at  the 
computer,  lulled  by  the  clicking 
sounds  of  the  keyboard,  I 
poured  out  articles  about  my  faith  journey 
and  felt  a  sense  of  closeness  with  God.  But 
lately  inspiration  had  been  in  short  supply, 
and  the  computer  seemed  to  be  glaring 
accusingly  at  me.  Since  the  word  inspiration 
means  "guidance  by  divine  influence,"  I 
concluded  that  I  was  in  spiritual  trouble. 

"God  has  abandoned  me,"  I  thought, 
as  I  plodded  up  the  steps  to  the  sanctuary. 

The  front  door  was  locked,  so  I  rang 
the  bell  at  the  side  door.  No  answer. 

"Give  up  and  go  home,"  my  rational 
mind  advised.  But  another  voice,  the  qui- 
eter one,  whispered,  "Try  again."  So  I  did. 

This  time  the  door  opened.  A  stocky, 
dark-haired  man  in  Bermuda  shorts  and 
T-shirt  greeted  me. 

"I'm  looking  for  the  priest,"  I 
explained.  He  smiled  widely  and  gestured 
toward  himself.  "I'm  Father  John,"  he  said. 

Until  that  moment,  I'd  had  no  idea 
what  I  would  say.  The  words  that  tumbled 
out  of  my  mouth  startled  me.  "I'd  like  to 
make  an  appointment  for  confession,"  I 
said,  "I'm  going  through  some  hard 
times." 

I  explained  that  I  was  a  parishioner  at  a 
nearby  Catholic  church,  but  had  felt  a 
strong  impulse  to  stop  in  to  see  him.  He 
nodded  kindly  and  united  me  into  the 
sanctuary. 

"I'll  be  right  back,"  he  said. 

I  figured  he'd  gone  into  his  office  to 


consult  his  calendar  for  a  future  date'r 
to  meet.  But  just  a  few  minutes  IM 
looked  toward  the  front  of  the  saniia: 
and  saw  him  standing  there  in  full  pi 
garb.  He  gestured  for  me  to  join  ra 
the  front  of  the  church. 

As  we  stood  side  by  side  facir  tf 
tabernacle,  he  prayed  aloud  to  thelo 
Spirit  to  guide  us.  When  it  was  my  tti. 
was  startled  by  the  storm  of  tear;h 
shuddered  through  me.  When  I  wakb 
to  speak  again,  I  told  him  about  die  no 
diagnosis.  I  told  him  about  my  inabiyi 
write.  I  confessed  that  my  faith  was  ske 
I  felt  abandoned  by  God. 

Somehow  the  priest  said  everythg 
needed  to  hear.  That  I  was  God's  bfl 
daughter.  That  God  would  never  <$t 
me,  and  that  he  would  walk  with  mew 
in  the  darkest  times.  When  I  knelt 
for  absolution,  the  priest  extended  a  an 
gently  around  my  shoulders.  Ir+hi 
moment  I  sensed  strongly  that  we/ei 
not  alone.  I  had  a  very  deep  feelinth 
someone  was  listening  when  the  fie 
asked  God  to  bless  me. 

As  I  was  leaving  the  church,  I  ask  ti 
priest  to  recommend  a  good  book  f  it 
to  read.  He  didn't  hesitate. 

"Read  the  Gospel  of  John,"  htiaii 
"Read  it  very  slowly  and  listen  tofl 
God  is  saying  to  you." 

I  drove  home  and  dug  out  my  Ble 
sat  at  the  dining  room  table  and  opeid  i 
the  Gospel  of  John.  "In  the  beginnir  « 
the  Word,  and  the  Word  was  with*1' 
and  the  Word  was  God." 

I  realized  my  words  had  been  con 
from  God  all  along.  Aid  as  I  ran  \  t 
computer  to  pour  out  what  had  jusfl 
pened,  I  realized  that  even  if  my  we  to 
temporarily  run  dry,  it  would  sou  1 
overflowing.  I  trusted  that  God  w&tj 
guiding  me. 

But  now  I  had  a  better  sense  of  ie 
to  find  him.  Not  in  dramatic  bolts  ofH 
ning.  Not  in  ferocious  claps  of  thifl 
Instead,  I  would  find  him  in  that  tti 
voice  whispering  within  my  heart. 
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both  for  "spot"  reference  and 
jpening  up  areas  for  further 
r,  this  entirely  new  one-volume 
onary  contains  nearly  5,000 
abetically  ordered  articles  by 
biblical  scholars  on  the  books, 
ms,  places  and  significant  terms 
d  in  the  Bible.  It  is  a  valuable 
iree  for  students,  pastors,  pro- 
rs,  editors  and  all  who  study  the 
•  in  a  serious  way.  The  range  of 
ributors  is  very  broad  confes- 
lly,  and  the  authors  present  an 
mous  amount  of  information 
oly  and  concisely.  The  editors 
:dman,  with  Allen  C.  Myers 
^strid  B.  Beck)  and  the  writ- 
ave  struck  a  good  balance 
een  providing  too  much 
:oo  little  information  on 
:  topics.  Freedman  was 
the  editor  of  the  six-volume 
<or  Bible  Dictionary .  That  he 
;aw  both  these  projects  plus  the 
lor  Bible  Commentary  is  an 
:ation  of  his  learning,  energy 
devotion  to  Scripture.  His  two 
>nary  projects  should  be  viewed 
>mplementary  rather  than  as 
heritors. 


I  e  Concept  of 
E  )lical  Theology 

A  Hd  Testament  Perspective 

B\  mes  Barr 

to  <ss.  7l5p$48 

"  .  now  an  emeritus  professor  at  Van- 


derbilt  University,  is  widely  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  perceptive  and  tren- 
chant critics  within  the  biblical  guild.  In 
this  massive  volume  he  applies  his  criti- 
cal powers  to  what  has  been  one  of  the 
great  interests  of  his  academic  career: 
biblical  theology.  This  work  is  a  book 


about  biblical  theology  and  what  vari- 
ous scholars  have  conceived  it  to  be,  not 
a  biblical  theology  itself.  In  it  Barr 

Daniel  J.  Harrington,  S.J.,  is  a  professor 
of  New  Testament  at  Weston  Jesuit  School  of 
Theology  in  Cambridge.  Mass.,  and  editor  of 
New  Testament  Abstracts. 
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offers  detailed  summaries  and  critiques 
of  the  classic  works  in  the  field,  and 
along  the  way  he  constructs  his  own 
view  of  biblical  theology.  He  shuns 
overly  ambitious  attempts  that  try  to 
explain  too  much  data,  and  prefers 
more  modest  textual  studies  that  deal 
with  particular  passages,  books  and 
themes.  While  his  criticisms  are  always 
sharp,  they  are  not  in  the  end  destruc- 
tive. In  fact,  the  book  as  a  whole  helps 
us  to  get  a  clearer  idea  of  how  those 
who  wish  to  do  biblical  theology  can  do 


it  more  effectively.  At  the  same  time 
this  work  is  a  lively  survey  of  a  large 
chunk  of  Old  Testament  scholarship 
during  the  20th  century. 


The  Nine 
Commandments 

By  David  Noel  Freedman 

Doubleday.  217p  $24.95 

Freedman,  professor  in  Hebrew  Bible  at 
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the  University  of  California,  San  Djs 
offers  a  grand  vision  of  how  the! 
nine  books  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  4 
Primary  History")  came  to  be. 

According  to  Freedman,  the  Nm 
Redactor  was  a  Jew  living  in  Batjh 
who  was  trying  to  explain  that  thefe 
was  God's  just  punishment  for  Isl 
having  violated  the  commandmerl 
God.  He  contends  that  the  desil 
these  books  reflects  the  violation  m 
Ten  Commandments:  ExoduJ 
other  gods  or  idols),  Leviticus  (tl 
God's  name  in  vain),  Numbers  (fl 
ing  the  Sabbath),  Deuteronomy  1 
oring  parents),  Joshua  (stealing),  J« 
(murder),  1  and  2  Samuel  (aduIB 
and  1  and  2  Kings  (false  witness).  I 

He  sees  the  10th  command! 
(coveting)  as  the  root  of  the  violati| 
all  the  other  commandments. 

This  ingenious  thesis  is  deve 
in  the  context  of  ancient  Near  E; 
history,  and  the  work  also  illumint 
content  of  the  Ten  Commandmen 


King  David 

A  Biography 

By  Steven  L.  McKenzie 

Oxford  University  Press.  2)2p  $25 

One  of  the  historian's  tasks  is 
behind  literary  and  archaeolo 
sources  and  to  try  to  reconstruct 
really  happened."  McKenzie,  pro 
of  Old  Testament  at  Rhodes  Coll 
Memphis,  adopts  the  persona  of  th 
torian  as  detective  and  presents  a 
cally  established  portrait  ("a  re: 
likeness")  of  David  in  his  ancient 
Eastern  context. 

In  doing  so  he  illustrates  boi 
possibilities  and  the  limitations  c 
torical  detective  work.  Without 
tioning  Ernst  Troeltsch,  he  work 
his  principles  of  analogy,  causalit 
no  supernatural  intervention 
there  is  abundant  use  of  the  hern 
tic  of  suspicion.  Nevertheless,  M 
zie  is  confident  that  we  can  ki 
good  deal  about  David  as  a  hist 
figure  and  shows  how  we  can  co 
know  it.  The  writing  is  unclutten 
easy  to  follow,  and  allows  the  n< 
cialist  to  see  how  a  historian 
extract  historical  information 


tically  and  religiously  apologetic 
iry  sources. 

Whether  one  prefers  the  historian's 
id  (a  Near  Eastern  tyrant)  to  the 
cal  David  is  another  question. 


e  God  of  Israel  and 
b  Nations 

lies  in  Isaiah  and  the  Psalms 

xbert  Lohfink,  S.J.  and  Erick  Zenger 

rical Press.  234p$39.95 

fink  and  Zenger,  two  of  the  most 
ninent  Catholic  Old  Testament 
ars  in  Germany,  have  long  shared  a 
logical  interest  in  the  relationship 
een  Judaism  and  Christianity.  In  this 
me  they  join  forces  to  show  that 
lout  Israel  and  its  Torah  there  is  no 
ersal  salvation  trom  the  hand  of 
"  Lohfink  contributes  an  essay  on 
oncept  of  covenant  in  biblical  theol- 
is  well  as  two  detailed  textual  studies 
venant  and  Torah  in  the  pilgrimage 
e  nations  (Isaiah  and  Psalm  25)  and 
e  covenant  formula  in  Psalm  33. 
er  provides  chapters  on  Zion  as  the 
er  of  the  nations  in  Psalm  87  and  on 
Jod  of  Israel's  reign  over  the  world  in 
is  90-106.  The  two  have  collaborat- 
i  opening  ("theological  context")  and 
ig  ("theological  relevance")  chapters. 
"  textual  analyses  use  the  traditional 
ods  of  philology  and  literary  criti- 
while  giving  particular  attention  to 
anonical  shape  of  the  Psalter  as  a 
iple  of  interpretation.  Their  empha- 
l  Israel's  role  as  a  mediator  for  the 
ion  of  the  nations  gives  theological 
l  to  the  claim  that  God's  covenant 
Israel  has  never  been  revoked.  They 

that  it  is  not  "scriptural"  for  Jews 
Christians  to  walk  on  two  separate 

and  to  avoid  each  other. 


ime  to  Tear  Down 
Ma  Time  to  Build  Up 

I  reading  of  Ecclesiastes 

k  chael  V.  Fox 

N  am.  422p  $30  paper 

I  iverbs  1-9 

V  chael  V.  Fox 

p  day.  41 4p  $42.50 


Holy  Land  Studies 

•  Scripture  study  in  the  cradle  of  Christian  faith 

•  Extensive  excursions  in  surrounding  countries 

•  Courses  offered  for  graduate  credit  or  audit 

•  May  be  combined  with  Sabbatical  at  Saint  John 's 


lschreiber@cshsju.edu  •  http://www.cshsju.edu/sot 


Saint  John's  School  of  Theology-Seminary  •  Collegeville,  MN  5632 1  •  320-363-3 1 54 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 


The  first  ever  full'length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayer- 
ful agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  1  lis 
trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the 
scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  bru- 
tal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight  of 
^?  the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  feet, 

i  and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending 

in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 


PLUS:  $4.95  SHI 


TO 


!  AND  HANDLING 
)ER: 


1-800-303-9595 

www.trinitypictures.com 
Disponible  en  Espanol 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 


Your  purchase  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FIN  A. 
satisfied  with  the  video  in  any  way,  for  any 
refund  at  any  time  within  90  days  of  your  j 
refund  tor  the  full  amount  you  paid. 

John  Daucr.  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures 


DURS  comes  with  this  unconditional  f> 
,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition 
se.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  original  in 
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These  two  volumes  show  why  Fox,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  department  of  Hebrew  and 
Semitic  studies  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Madison, is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  insightful  interpreters  of 
the  Old  Testament  wisdom  literature 
today.  The  first  half  of  his  study  of  Ecclesi- 
astes  consists  of  essays  on  the  key  words 
and  concepts,  and  the  second  half  is  a  close 
reading  of  the  Hebrew  text.  He  gives  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  contradictions  or 
absurdities  that  Qohelet  perceived  around 
him  ("a  time  to  tear  down"),  as  well  to 
what  he  considered  as  good  for  humans  ("a 
time  to  build  up"),  hi  his  general  introduc- 
tion to  Proverbs  (in  the  Anchor  Bible 
series),  Fox  observes  that  the  book's  guid- 
ing belief  is  that  the  human  intellect — wis- 
dom— founded  on  fear  of  God  and  tutored 
in  traditional  teachings  is  the  prime  virtue 
of  character  and  the  necessary  means  for 
creating  a  life  of  success.  He  interprets 
Chapters  1-9  as  containing  a  prologue,  10 
lectures  from  a  father  to  his  son(s)  on 
moral  behavior  and  five  interludes.  Four 
essays  on  the  formation  and  meaning  of 
Proverbs  1-9  as  well  as  textual  notes  are 
included. 
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Encyclopedia  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

Edited  by  Lawrence  H.  Schiffman  and  James 
C.  VanderKam 

Oxford  University  Press.  1 1  32p.  $295 

Once  derided  as  the  academic  scandal  of 
the  century,  the  project  to  publish  the 
Dead  Sea  scrolls  has  turned  in  recent  years 
into  something  of  an  academic  miracle. 
This  encyclopedia,  prepared  by  an  interna- 
tional and  interconfessional  team  of  schol- 
ars, is  an  eloquent  witness  to  that  miracle. 
It  contains  450  articles  on  various  aspects 
of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls:  pertinent  places 
and  archaeological  sites,  architectural  and 
artifactual  remains,  written  materials  dis- 
covered in  the  Judean  Desert,  related 
ancient  texts,  history,  beliefs,  institutions, 
practices,  major  figures  in  ancient  history, 
and  scrolls  research.  The  essays  open  up  to 
the  general  public  not  only  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls  but  also  the  world  of  Second  Tem- 
ple Judaism  and  early  Christianity.  The 
positions  taken  in  the  articles  are  represen- 
tative of  sound  scholarship.  While  individ- 
ual authors  espouse  different  views  on  dis- 


puted matters,  there  is  no  hint  of  sJ 
tionalism  or  academic  irresponsibility,  jj 
inclusion  of  entries  on  the  books  o  jj 
Bible  and  on  Jesus  and  John  the  Baa 
enhance  the  two  volumes  as  an  indisjji 
able  reference  work.  And  it  is  even  e 
able  to  read  straight  through. 


The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
and  Christian  Origins 

By  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  S.J. 

Eerdmans.  290p$2)  (paper) 

Best  known  for  his  magisterial  comil 
taries  on  several  New  Testament  bocfi 
the  Anchor  Bible  series,  Fitzmyer  haflj 
been  a  pioneer  in  research  on  and  puw 
tion  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  for  ov|j 
years.  This  collection  of  his  more  rfl 
essays  gives  a  good  sample  of  his  intflj 
and  talents  as  a  Qumranologist.  Sei 
contributions  deal  with  the  relevance  df 
Qumran  scrolls  for  understanding  thelta 
Testament  (including  studies  on  xht% 
"Son  of  God,"  the  beatitudes  and  the  to 
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Pat  Collins 


Prayer  in  Practice 

A  Biblical  Approach 

Foreword  by  Michael  Downey 

Offers  a  "hard-to-put-down"  guide  to  the  me,!" 
ing  and  practice  of  prayer.  "The  book  I  h;l 
been  waiting  for,  for  years." 

— Sr.  Briege  McKenna,  o.l 

1-57075-353-9    Paperback  $14.00 

Teresa  Rhodes  McGee 

Ordinary  Mysteries 

Rediscovering  the  Rosary 

Brings  to  light  deep  connections  between  ie 
mysteries  of  the  rosary  and  the  unsuspecid 
depths  of  everyday  life. 

1-57075-363-6    Paperback  $  1 2.00 
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America  March 


I  nna")  and  the  nature  and  history 
I  Qumran  community.  Editions  of 
I  ic  texts  (especially  the  Aramaic 
t  )f  God"  text  and  the  fragments  of 
I  >ok  of  Tobit)  along  with  analyses 
'i  ler  texts  illustrate  how  scholars 
i  m  the  scrolls  and  why  Fitzmyer  is 
jj  ed  as  a  foremost  specialist  in  Ara- 
tj  The  one  essay  not  previously  pub- 
|  concerns  Qumran  messianism. 
ij  f  the  longest  essays  in  the  volume, 
I  cs  to  introduce  methodological 


clarity  into  the  discussion  of  a  topic  of 
obvious  importance.  While  some  papers 
are  very  technical,  the  collection  as  a 
whole  is  an  eloquent  witness  to  Fitzmy- 
er's  careful  scholarship  on  the  Dead  Sea 
scrolls. 


By  Hans-Josef  Klauck,  O.F.M. 

TifT Clark.  516p$  34.95 

Although  there  are  many  fine  treat- 
ments of  the  Jewish  world  of  the  New 
Testament,  there  has  long  been  a  need 
for  a  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
handbook  that  deals  with  the  (.reek  and 
Roman  religions  and  philosophies  that 
were  the  chief  competitors  of  early 
Christianity.  Klauck,  professor  of  New 
Testament  at  the  University  of  Munich, 
has  written  a  splendid  guide,  in  which 
he  treats  civic  and  domestic  religion,  the 
mystery  cults,  popular  beliefs  (astrology, 
soothsaying,  miracles  and  magic),  the 
cult  of  rulers  and  emperors,  philosophy 
and  religion  and  gnosticism.  He  displays 
a  sophisticated  understanding  of  religion 
in  general,  provides  abundant  bibliogra- 
phies, offers  reliable  and  concise 
descriptions  of  all  kinds  of  religious  phe- 
nomena, gives  long  quotations  from 
ancient  sources,  and  notes  their  rele- 
vance for  understanding  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  early  Christianity.  His  guide- 
book is  both  fascinating  to  read  and 
valuable  as  a  reference  tool. 
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The  Cultic  Origins  of 
Christianity 

The  Dynamics  of  Religious  Development 

By  William  W.  Meissner,  S.J. 

Liturgical  Press.  261p  $27.95  (paper) 

From  the  tide  and  the  publisher  one  might 
imagine  that  this  book  is  about  worship  in 
the  early  church.  It's  not.  Rather,  it 
explores  the  origins  of  Christianity  from 
the  perspective  of  the  psychoanalytic  con- 
cepts of  paranoia  (introjection,  projection 


and  paranoid  construction)  and  the  cultic 
process  (the  expression  of  the  paranoid 
process  in  the  formation  of  groups  and 
movements).  Meissner,  a  training  and 
supervising  analyst  at  the  Boston  Psycho- 
analytic Institute  and  University  Professor 
of  Psychoanalysis  at  Boston  College, 
explores  the  operation  of  the  cultic  process 
in  pre-Christian  Palestine,  early  Christian- 
ity and  gnosticism,  respectively.  He  not 
only  provides  a  well-informed  account  of 
Christian  origins  but  also  shows  that  basic 
psychoanalytic  concepts  have  social,  politi- 


.  .  .  through  a  mix  of 
leisure,  reflection, 
study,  pra  yer,  pla  y  .  . 
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The  Washington  Theological  Union's  Sabbatical  Program 

offers  a  choice  of  certificates,  classes  with  distinguished  pastoral 
theologians,  a  range  of  workshops,  regular  spiritual  direction,  days 
of  reflection,  social  activities,  all  in  a  community  of  friendship  and 
faith.  Come  for  an  academic  year  or  a  single  semester. 

Attractive  on-site  housing.  Easy 
access  to  events  in  Washington,  DC.  Some 
financial  assistance. 

At  the  Washington  Theological 
Union,  today's  ministers  renew 
themselves  for  the  church  of  tomorrow. 


Washington 
Theological 
Union 


A  Roman  Qilholk  School  for  Ministry 
Call:  800.334.9922,  ext.  5216 


Sabbatical  Office  *  68%  Laurel  Street,  NW  *  Washington,  DC  20012 
Phone:  202.726.8800,  ext  5216  *  Fax:  202  726.1716  *  http://www.wtu.edu 


cal  and  religious  ramifications.  His  0c 
deserves  serious  consideration  fro  a 
who  believe  that  grace  builds  on  nmr 
They  will  gain  enlightenment  abou'ps' 
choanalysis,  social  psychology  and  thco; 
ditions  in  which  early  Christianityor 
shape. 


Excavating  Q 

The  History  and  Setting  of  thel 
Sayings  Gospel 

By  John  S.  Kloppenborg  Verbin 

T&T  Clark/Fortress.  546p  $3  2  (paper) 

In  New  Testament  studies  the  letr  1 
(from  the  German  Quelle,  which  r;a: 
"source")  is  customarily  used  to  rejn 
the  hypothetical  collection  of  sains 
attributed  to  Jesus  and  used  indeperan 
ly  by  Matthew  and  Luke  to  suppltjei 
the  Gospel  of  Mark.  Among  sella 
working  on  Q,  Kloppenborg  Verbiror< 
fessor  of  New  Testament  at  the  Units 
ty  of  St.  Michael's  College  anJtJi 
Toronto  School  of  Theology,  is  geiral 
regarded  as  one  of  the  very  best.  I|A 
comprehensive  survey  of  what  Q  \\2t 
why  it  matters,  he  first  discusses  (as 
necessary  postulate  of  the  Two  Lei 
ment  hypothesis,  Q  as  a  Greek  dociaei 
whose  arrangement  and  wording  ci  I 
reconstructed,  the  theological  and  lira 
principles  by  which  it  was  compose  ti" 
social  formations  that  are  reflected^ 
and  its  place  in  first-century  Galea 
society.  Then  he  discusses  the  hist<yi 
die  Synoptic  problem,  the  recogniui  1 
Q  as  a  document,  its  impact  on  Newfe 
tament  theology  and  its  social-hiswc 
environment.  For  those  who  wapl 
learn  about  Q,  there  is  no  better  resjm 
than  this  book. 


Matthew 

God  With  Us 

By  Ronald  D.  Witherup,  S.S. 

New  City  Press.  21  3p  $12.95  (paper) 

Mark 

From  Death  to  Life 

By  Dennis  Sweetland 

New  City  Press.  216p  $12.95  (paper) 

For  individuals  and  Bible  study  g'uj 
seeking  a  combination  ot  current  blic 
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sis  and  application  to  contemporary 
hese  two  Gospel  expositions  in  the 
,  "Spiritual  Commentaries  on  the 
"  deserve  serious  consideration, 
erup,  currently  provincial  superior 
;  Society  of  Saint  Suplice,  offers  a 
Dn-by-section  interpretation  of 
lew's  Gospel  in  nontechnical  lan- 

to  help  readers  use  this  Gospel  for 
lal  spiritual  enrichment.  Sweetland, 
ssor  at  Saint  Anselm  College  in 
hester,  N.H.,  synthesizes  scholar- 
>n  Mark  in  a  simple  and  attractive 

offers  fresh  insights  on  various 
an  passages  and  raises  theological 
ractical  questions  that  will  challenge 
rs  today.  Both  authors  know  their 
veil  and  display  pastoral  sensitivity. 


rkl-8 

il  Marcus 

iay.  569p  $42.50 

first  volume  in  Marcus's  projected 
'olume  commentary  on  Mark's 
■1  replaces  C.  S.  Mann's  1986  volume 
Anchor  Bible  series.  It  first  presents 
translation  of  Mark  1:1-8:21,  a  67- 
ntroduction  (author,  setting,  Gospel 
>nships,  Markan  composition,  etc.) 
49-page  general  bibliography.  Then 
vides  for  each  pericope  in  the  first 
f  Mark's  Gospel  a  translation,  notes 
ch  verse  and  general  comments. 
■  are  appendices  on  the  scribes  and 
;ees,  the  messianic  secret  motif  and 
>n  of  Man.  Marcus,  who  taught  for 
1  years  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
now  professor  of  New  Testament  at 
n  University  School  of  Theology, 
ide  a  very  good  start  on  providing  an 
date  and  reliable  reference  commen- 
>n  Mark.  He  combines  a  detailed 
edge  of  ancient  sources,  comprehen- 
iverage  of  recent  bibliography,  sound 
rly  judgment  and  pastoral  and  theo- 
insi^ht. 


1 !  Hospitality  of  God 

I  iding  of  Luke's  Gospel 

i  ndan  Byrne,  S.J. 

I  al  Press.  209p  $1 9. 9  5  (paper) 

t  You  Love  Me?' 

I  Questions  the  Church 


By  Michael  H.  Crosby,  O.F.M.Cap. 

Orb  is.  25  5 p  $20  (paper) 

These  two  Gospel  expositions  intended 
for  nonspecialists  make  connections 
between  the  biblical  text  and  important 
theological  topics:  salvation  (in  Luke) 
and  the  church  (in  John).  Byrne,  a  pro- 
fessor of  New  Testament  at  the  Jesuit 
Theological  College  in  Parkville,  Victo- 
ria, Australia,  uses  the  theme  of  "the 
hospitality  of  God"  to  show  how  Luke 
developed  various  aspects  of  his 
approach  to  salvation:  reconciliation 


with  God,  physical  healing,  freedom 
from  dehumanizing  constraints  and  con- 
trols, and  so  forth.  For  this  year  of  Luke 
in  the  Sunday  Lectionary  cycle,  Byrne's 
work  can  be  a  valuable  resource.  Cros- 
by, a  Capuchin  Franciscan  and  a  popular 
lecturer  and  writer,  uses  texts  in  John's 
Gospel  to  address  two  problems  facing 
the  institutional  church  today:  the  way 
religions  (especially  religious  leaders) 
can  become  so  preoccupied  with  institu- 
tional preservation  that  they  fail  to  be 
centered  on  Christ,  and  how  disciple- 
ship  should  be  exercised  with  reference 


Prepare  Ye 

JSTB  is  inspiring  leaders  for  a  faith 
that  does  justice  in  a  culturally  diverse 
and  ecumenical  context. 


Master  of  Arts 

(GTU  Common  MA) 

Master  of  Divinity 

Master  of  Theological 
Studies 

Master  of  Theology 


■  Licentiate  in  Sacred 
Theology 

■  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology 

■  Sabbatical  Programs 


A  member  school  of  the  Graduate  Theological  Union. 
Financial  aid  and  scholarships  are  available. 


Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley 

1735  LeRoy  Avenue,  Berkeley  CA  94709 
510.549.5000   toll-free  800.824.0122 
fax  510.841.8536  "  email:  adtnissions@jstb.edu  www.jstb.edu 
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to  the  different  approaches  to  Jesus  pre- 
figured by  Peter  (apostolic  authority) 
and  the  Beloved  Disciple  (loving  service 
and  discipleship). 


The  Religion  of  Paul 
the  Apostle 

\  By  John  Ashton 

I  Yale  Unwersity  Press.  261pS28.50 

DC 

i 

S  Ashton,  now  an  emeritus  fellow  at  Wolf- 
<  son  College,  Oxford,  and  best  blown  for 


his  work  on  John's 
Gospel,  has  produced 
an  engaging  and  ele- 
gant study  of  Paul's 
religious  experience. 
Based  on  the  1998 
Wilde  Lectures  in 
Natural  and  Compar- 
ative Religion  at 
Oxford,  this  volume 
takes  the  history-of- 
religions  figure  known 
as  the  "shaman"  as  its 
point  of  comparison 
tor  illumining  Paul's  early  life,  his  call  and 
his  ministry  as  the  aposde  to  the  Gentiles. 
Neither  a  biography  of  Paul  nor  a  svnthe- 
sis  of  his  theology,  it  gives  particular  atten- 
tion to  those  passages  in  Paul's  letters  that 
give  us  a  glimpse  of  what  he  experienced 
on  the  Damascus  Road  and  how  it  trans- 
formed and  gave  direction  to  his  whole 
life  and  ministry.  After  a  chapter  on  com- 
paring religions,  it  treats  Paul  as  enigma, 
convert,  mystic,  apostle,  prophet,  charis- 
matic and  possessed,  respectively.  Particu- 
lar attention  is  given  to  what  Paul  says 
about  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  spiritual 


gifts.  The  book  is  full  of  fresht 
thought-provoking  observations. 


Strategies  for 
Preaching  Paul 

By  Frank  J.  Matera 

Liturgical  Press.  1 92p  Si  9. 95  paper 

On  almost  every  Sunday  in  the  threw 
cycle  of  the  Roman  Lectionary,  the  sp 
reading  is  taken  from  the  Pauline  epit 
One  reason  why  the  Pauline  passagja 
generally  ignored  is  that  whereas  thO 
Testament  reading,  the  psalm  an^t 
Gospel  text  are  thematically  conn« 
the  episde  readings  are  on  a  separata 
independent  cycle.  Matera,  profesj 
New  Testament  at  The  Catholic  Unii 
ty  of  America,  has  provided  a  wonjtt 
resource  for  preachers  and  for  all  wbn 
the  Sunday  Lectionary  in  prayer  M 
Bible  study.  For  each  Pauline  letteia 
Hebrews)  he  presents  an  overview  (1 
historical  and  literary7  context,  an  en 
tion  of  each  Pauline  passage  in  the  re 
year  Sunday  cycle  for  Ordinary  in 
along  with  suggestions  for  actualizao: 


Don't  just  take  it  from  us... 
Listen  to  one  of  America's  reader; 


"I  keep  America  on  my  bedside 
table  and  in  my  bag  as  I  travel.  It 
is  one  of  my  most  trusted  guides 
as  I  seek  to  give  witness  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  in  my  own  life." 

Sister  Helen  Prejean,  C.S  J. 

Author  of  Dead  Man  Walking  and 
long-time  America  reader 


Here's  a  small  sample  o 
the  wide  range  of  topics 
we've  covered  in  recent 
issues: 

•  Gen-X  Catholics 

•  Ethics  in  Corporate 
America 

•  Spirituality  and 
the  Elderly 

•  Fighting  Sweatsho 
Abuses 

•  Religion  and 
American  Politics 

Women  in  the 
Church 
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synthesis  of  major  theological 
s.  The  biblical  scholarship  is  sound, 
k:  riting  is  clear  and  the  homiletical 
I  its  are  fresh.  The  book  helps  to 
I  c  one  of  the  church's  treasures  and 
«'  es  wide  circulation  and  use. 


ossians  and 
[  lesians 

I  rgaret  Y.  MacDonald 

tjl  vl Press.  390p  $39.95 


tters  to  the  Colossians  and  the  Eph- 
are  generally  regarded  by  biblical 
rs  as  having  been  written  in  Paul's 
ind  spirit  but  not  by  Paul  himself.  As 
hey  are  very  important  witnesses  to 
pments  in  the  esrly  church  and  in 
uline  communities  in  particular.  In 
immentary  on  these  documents  in 
:ra  Pagina  series,  MacDonald,  a  pro- 
in  the  department  of  religious  stud- 
St.  Francis  Xavier  University  in 
rnish,  Nova  Scotia,  not  only  includes 
ammatical,  linguistic  and  historical 
s  that  has  traditionally  been  central 
lical  exegesis  but  also  draws  upon 
5  from  fields  of  sociology  and  cul- 
inthropology  and  gives  particular 
on  to  the  relationship  between  these 
tents  and  the  social  life  of  the  New 
nent  communities.  The  soundness 
approach  is  fully  vindicated  by  the 
's  ability  to  make  these  ancient  writ- 
)me  alive  in  their  historical  setting 
help  readers  today  to  see  the  social 
eological  dynamics  at  work  in  the 
hurch. 


Promise  of  the 
tier 

and  God  in  the  New 
ment 

ianne  Meye  Thompson 

rater  John  Knox.  196p.  $16.95  (paper) 

uestion  addressed  in  this  biblical- 
gical  study  is  not  so  much  whether 
ould  continue  to  address  God  as 
as  how  it  was  that  Jesus  thought  of 
is  Father,  how  the  story  of  Jesus' 
iath  and  resurrection  makes  sense 
t  address,  and  how  we  today  can 
sense  of  it.  Thompson,  a  professor 
•v  Testament  at  Fuller  Theological 


Seminary  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  deals  with 
these  issues  from  a  moderate  Evangelical 
feminist  perspective.  After  reviewing  the 
debate  about  Jesus'  addressing  God  as 
"Abba,"  she  considers  God  as  Father  in 
the  Old  Testament  and  Second  Temple 
Judaism,  Jesus  and  God  the  Father,  and 
God  as  Father  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in 
Paul's  letters  ("heirs  of  God,  heirs  with 
Christ")  and  in  the  Johannine  writings 
(the  living  Father).  She  gives  particular 
attention  to  the  biblical  emphasis  on  the 
father's  role  as  "head"  (founder  and 


guardian)  of  the  family,  and  notes  that  to 
trust  in  the  one  known  through  the  Scrip- 
tures and  through  the  words  of  Jesus  as 
Father  is  to  trust  in  God  as  the  one  who  is 
and  will  be  faithful. 


Serve  the  Community 
of  the  Church 

Christians  as  Leaders  and  Ministers 

By  Andrew  D.  Clarke 

Eerdmam.  305 p  $30  (paper) 


Brother 
Curry's  Breads 


GIFT  WRAPPED  FOR 
ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY 

AND 
ST.  JOSEPH'S  DAY 

On  the  coast  of  Maine,  under  the  supervision  of 
Brother  Curry,  S.J.,  students  with  disabilities 
bake  specialty  breads  in  the  Jesuit  tradition  to  support 
the  work  of  The  National  Theatre  Workshop 
of  the  Handicapped. 

Y  Y  Y 

Irish  Soda  Bread 
Lemon  Poppy  Seed  Bread 
Blueberry  Ginger  Loaf 
Pumpkin  Bread 

Y  Y  Y 

For  your  mail-order  breads  from  the 
NTWH  Belson  Bakery 
Call  toll  free:  (800)  618-6622 
or  visit:  mw.ntwh.org 
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The  early  Christian  movement  took  shape 
in  the  context  of  the  Greco-Roman  world 
of  the  first  century  A.D.  Clarke,  a  lecturer 
in  New  Testament  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  explores  the  extent  to  which 
models  of  organization  and  leadership  were 
taken  over  or  modified  by  the  chur  ches  of 
the  New  Testament  period.  He  first 
describes  (with  ample  coverage  of  recent 
scholarship)  the  social,  political  and  reli- 
gious dimensions  and  leadership  patterns  of 
five  social  institutions  contemporary  with 
the  early  churches:  the  Greco-Roman  city, 
the  Roman  colony  and  city,  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, the  family  and  die  household  and 


the  Jewish  synagogues.  Then  he  considers 
the  influence  of  these  organizational  and 
leadership  patterns  on  the  early  church, 
shows  how  the  different  communities 
addressed  by  Paul  had  different  social 
structures  and  explains  Paul's  own  ideal  in 
terms  of  his  roles  (as  father,  model  and 
aposde)  and  his  concept  of  leadership  as  the 
service  (diakonia)  of  others. 


Sexual  Ethics  and  the 
New  Testament 

Behavior  and  Belief 


"The  burning  desire  that 
turned  out  to  be  my 
vocation  began  when  I 
was  in  nursing  school/' 


"Just  taking  care  oi  people's 
physical  needs  wasn't  fulfilling 
enough.  Then  Aquinas  invited  me 
to  explore  who  I  was  and  what  I 
could  do.  The  M.Div.  Program  not 
only  gave  me  practical  experience 
in  different  areas,  it  challenged 
me  to  think  about  my  beliefs  and 
to  share  my  gifts  with  others. 
As  Director  of  Campus  Ministry 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
I  plan  retreats,  our  Sunday  Mass 
and  meal,  and  community  service 
projects.  These  activities  all 
involve  a  lot  of  listening.  None 
of  us  have  all  the  answers,  and 
we  learn  to  find  our  direction  in 
life  by  hearing  God's  voice  in 
the  words  of  others.  That  may 
lie  the  biggest  lesson  I  learned  at 
Aquinas,  where  the  Dominicans 
are  genuinely  committed  to  being 
one  with  humanity.  They  continue 
to  walk  with  me  -  and  inspire  me 
to  keep  growing."' 

Melanie  Ahern 
Master  of  Divinity  '97 

Melanie  Ahem  received  the 
1 999  Campus  Minister  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  National 
Catholic  Student  Coalition. 


By  Raymond  F.  Collins 

Crossroad.  200p  $11.95  (paper) 

Collins,  a  learned  and  experh 
Catholic  biblical  scholar  who  has  p 
for  over  30  years  at  the  CatholiiK 
versify  of  Leuven  and  The  Cal 
University  of  America,  describ* 
work  as  a  study  of  texts  (bibliq 
extrabiblical)  pertinent  to  sexual  I 
Using  the  historical-critical  met! 
exegesis,  he  looks  to  the  meaning!! 
relevant  New  Testament  texts  id 
literary  and  historical  contexts.  | 
than  making  applications  to  the  p,< 
Collins  remains  faithful  to  the  di 
tive  task  to  which  he  has  set  himsl 
places  the  New  Testament  texts  il 
proper  literary  settings  and  brirl 
results  of  current  exegesis  to  bl 
them.  He  also  provides  many  J 
tions  from  Jewish  and  Greco-H 
texts  roughly  contemporary  wil 
New  Testament.  The  inclusion  cl 
texts  allows  the  reader  to  see  1 
where  the  biblical  writings  accj 
where  they  challenge  the  cufl 
assumptions  of  the  Greco-Pl 
world.  On  the  whole,  his  interE 
tions  are  not  only  fresh  but  alsj 
informed  and  evenhanded. 


Prayer  and  the  Nevt 
Testament 

By  Robert  J.  Karris,  O.F.M. 

Crossroad.  2 1  Op  SIS. 9  5  (paper) 

The  New  Testament  not  only  pa 
matter  for  prayer  but  also  contains* 
prayers  and  teachings  about  prayeB 
ris,  now  a  researcher  in  residences 
Franciscan  Institute  at  St.  Bona\B 
University,  seeks  to  place  the  NewB 
ment  prayers  in  the  context  of  thl 
ings  in  which  they  appear  and  of  it* 
scholarship  on  them.  He  also  given 
tion  to  prayers  outside  the  NewB 
ment.  After  a  chapter  on  prayer  all 
historical  Jesus  (especially  the  ■ 
Prayer),  he  discusses  prayer  in  Lukl 
prayer  in  John's  Gospel  and  1  Johlf 
on  prayer  (especially  Philippiarj|i 
hymns  in  Revelation  and  prayerttj 
letter  of  James  (especially  5:13-18)pJ 
writes  with  a  light  touch  and  svwi 
admirably  in  communicating  teJH 
scholarship  to  a  general  audience,  jl 
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"Wisdom,  Ancient  and  New: 

How  Jews  and  Catholics 
Make  Moral  Decisions  in 
Their  Public  and  Personal  Lives" 


i  ices 


I  cation 

C  )R  OF  MINISTRY,  designed 
|j  'k  with  your  current  min- 
B,  Two  three-week  sessions 
la  ry  and  June)  on  campus 
,  with  guided  independent 
1  Accredited.  Concentra- 
■  in  pastoral  supervision, 
[J  .,  Hispanic  ministry.  For 
U  lation  write  or  call:  Oblate 
1  1  of  Theology,  285  Oblate 
I  San  Antonio,  TX  78216; 
1  110)  341-1366.  Visit  our 
^  ite  at:  www.ost.edu. 


tute 

8TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE 
VCRED  SCRIPTURE.  June 

2001.  Lecturers  ant  their 
:s:  Prof.  Chris  A.  Franke — 
ro-Isaiah;  Prof.  Margaret 
itchell — Conflict  and  Con- 
on  in  2  Corinthians;  and 
Alan  C.  Mitchell — Com- 
y  and  Friendship  Among 
Testament  Christians.  For 

information:  School  for 
ler  and  Continuing  Educa- 
Georgetown  University, 
ington,  DC  20057-1010; 
02)  687-5832/5719;  e-mail: 
ge@georgetown.edu. 

cellaneous 

TIONS,  IDEAS,  NEW  PROD- 

!  Presentation  to 
try/national  exposition. 
:  sendees.  (888)  439-IDEA. 


Hons 

TOR  OF  CENTER  FOR  SPIR- 
ITY.  Saint  Mary's  College 
a  person  to  direct  its  Cen- 
r  Spirituality,  a  pioneering 
rtaking  initiated  in  1984 
l  promotes  an  awareness 
ppreciation  for  a  Gospel- 
red  spirituality  among  its 
tits,  faculty,  staff,  alumnae 
riends  of  the  College.  The 
;r  offers  year-round  pro- 
s  that  address  contempo- 
eligious  issues  and  that  cre- 
network  for  education  in 
lality  especially  for  women. 
t  programs  include  events 
he  annual  Madeleva  Lec- 
in  Spirituality,  summer 
;ars  in  spirituality  and  vari- 
ther  symposia  and  lectures, 
director  will  be  asked  to 
nue  such  activities  and  to 
id  the  Center's  programs 


creatively.  Applicants  should 
possess  a  doctorate  in  theology 
or  related  field,  be  deeply  con- 
versant with  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tions of  spirituality  and  partici- 
pate in  the  national  and 
international  conversations 
about  Christian  spirituality. 
Part-time  teaching  opportunities 
are  possible.  Applicants  should 
be  active  in  professional  organi- 
zations concerned  with  spiritual- 
ity. This  position  will  begin  on 
Aug.  1,  2001.  By  April  1,  2001, 
send  a  letter  of  application  to  the 
Director  of  Human  Resources, 
Saint  Mary's  College,  Notre 
Dame,  IN  46556.  Include  a 
dossier  and  a  list  of  three  refer- 
ences. 

LITURGY/CATECHU- 
MENATE  DIRECTOR/ADULT  FOR- 
MATION COORDINATOR  sought 
for  dynamic  college  town  parish. 
Successful  candidate  will  build 
on  a  well  established  process  that 
seeks  further  implementation  of 
the  Re-Membering  Church. 
Parish  in  initial  stages  of  learn- 
ing stewardship  and  all  its  rami- 
fications. New  church  building 
with  excellent  worship  space 
(with  adult  immersion  font). 
Need  help  in  maximizing  the  full 
potential  of  the  abundant  gifts 
present  in  this  community.  Sec- 
retarial support  provided.  Com- 
petitive salary  and  benefits.  Con- 
tact: Parish  Administrator,  St. 
Thomas  More  Catholic  Church, 
940  Carmichael  Street,  Chapel 
Hill,  NC  27514,  by  April  20  for 
position  available  July  1. 

MASTER  TEACHER/ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. St.  Andrew  Nativity 
School,  a  Catholic/Jesuit  middle 
school  to  offer  academically 
challenging  curriculum  and 
highly  structured  environment 
to  low-income  students  of  all 
faiths,  opens  fall  2001  in  north- 
east Portland,  Ore.  The  "Nativ- 
ity" model  is  new  to  Portland 
and  Pacific  Northwest.  Existing 
Nativity  schools  show  80  per- 
cent high  school  and  college 
completion  rates  with  the  high- 
est-risk students.  Master  teach- 
er opemng  suitable  for  an  expe- 
rienced educator  and/or 
administrator.  Responsible  for 
curriculum  development,  over- 
sight, teacher  mentoring,  some 
classroom  teaching.  Qualifica- 
tions include  teaching  certifica- 


CENTER  FOR 

Catholic  I  Jewish 

J  STUDIES 

April  3-4,  2001 

Higgins  Hall,  Tampa.Florida 

Keynote  Speaker: 

Thomas  Cahill 

New  York  Times  bestselling  author  of 
"The  Gift  of  the  Jews"  and 
"How  the  Irish  Saved  Civilization" 

Presenters  Include: 

Dr.  Mary  C.  Boys 

Union  Theological  Seminary 

Rabbi  A  James  Rudin 
American  Jewish  Committee 

Cost:  $95  adults/$25  students 

Special  Event:  Closing  Dinner 
Wednesday  April  4,  5:30p.m.  honoring 

Rabbi  Irvrng  Greenberg 

President  of  the  Jewish  Life  Network 
and  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Museum 

Dinner  cost:  $150 

For  further  information  and 
reservations  call  352-588-8597, 
ask  for  Mary  or  email 
catholic.jewish.center@saintleo.edu 


A  collaboration  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  Saint  Leo  University 
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tion  and  five  or  more  years  experience  in 
education.  Bilingual  Spanish,  master's  degree 
and  experience  in  middle  school  education 
preferred.  Eleven-month  position,  salary 
range  $60-$90K.  For  application  information 
call:  (503)  335-9600  or  visit:  www.nativity- 
portland.com.  Closing  date:  3/23/01.  EOE 

PH.D  CLINICAL  PSYCHOLOGIST.  Catholic  psy- 
chiatric residential  program  for  clergy  and  reli- 
gious has  job  opening  for  Ph.D.  psychologist. 
Strong  Catholic  background  preferred.  Please 
send  resume  to:  Saint  Luke  Institute,  8901  New 
Hampshire  Avenue,  Silver  Spring,  MD  20903, 
or  Fax:  (301)422-5400. 

ST.  JOHN  STUDENT  PARISH,  which  serves 
Michigan  State  University,  seeks  candidates  for 
a  FULL-TIME  CAMPUS  MINISTRY  posi- 
tion in  a  collaborative  setting.  Responsibilioes 
include  coordinating  student  ministry  activities, 
retreats,  leadership  development,  ministry/ser- 
vice  programs,  counseling  and  spiritual  direc- 
tion. Experience  and  M.A.  preferred.  July  1 
starting  date  (negotiable).  Contact:  Search 
Committee,  St.  John  Student  Parish,  327 
MAC  Avenue,  East  Lansing,  MI  48823;  Ph: 
(517)  337-9778. 

THEOLOGY  INSTRUCTOR.  St.  Gregory's  Uni- 
versity in  Shawnee,  Okla.,  a  Roman  Catholic 
Benedictine  university,  seeks  instructor  of 
theology  to  teach  12-15  hours  lower/upper- 
division  classes  per  semester.  Master's  in 
Catholic  theology,  three  years'  teaching 
experience,  mandatum  to  teach  Catholic  the- 
ology required;  Ph.D.  in  Catholic  theology 
with  focus  on  moral  theology,  systematic  the- 
ology or  pastoral  theology;  online  instruction 
skills  preferred.  Send  C.V.,  letter  of  applica- 
tion, certified  transcript  of  highest  earned 
degree  to:  Dr.  Thomas  O'Brien,  S.G.U., 


Division  of  Theplogy,  1900  W.  MacArthur 
Drive,  Shawnee  OK  74804,  by  March  23. 
EOE 

THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLATE 

(Pallottines)  are  looking  for  an  Associate  Voca- 
tion Director  for  their  vocation  office.  The 
Associate  Director  is  responsible  for  managing 
the  vocation  office,  attending  professional 
meetings,  working  with  the  Pallottine  member- 
ship planning  programs,  formulating  and  dis- 
seminating ideas,  fostering  and  maturing  voca- 
tions to  the  Pallottine  Sisters.  A  bachelor's 
degree  (preferably  theology/ministry/commu- 
nications)  and  prior  professional  experience 
with  planning  and  implementing 
awareness/education  programs  and  activities 
are  required.  Also  required  is  a  willingness  to 
learn  about  the  Pallottines  and  their  charism, 
ability  to  help  identify  potential  members  for 
the  Pallottine  Family,  ability  to  plan  financially 
and  general  computer  literacy.  Salary  nego- 
tiable. Please  contact:  Sister  Michele  Ruggiero, 
St.  Patrick's  Villa,  P.O.  Box  118,  Harriman, 
NY  10926;  Ph:  (845)  783-9007;  Fax:  (845)  783- 
4243. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  invites 
applications  for  the  position  of  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR  OF  UNIVERSITY  MINISTRY. 
The  Executive  Director  is  responsible  for  the 
promotion  of  spiritual  growth  and  faith  devel- 
opment for  the  university  community7  and 
leads  a  staff  of  six  associate  directors,  an  assis- 
tant director  and  14  resident  ministers.  The 
Director  is  an  executive  officer  and  currently 
reports  to  the  President  of  the  university.  For 
job  requirements  and  a  full  description,  please 
visit  our  Web  page  at:  http://jobs.usfca.edu. 
Excellent  benefits  package.  To  apply,  send 
cover  letter,  current  resume,  a  statement  of 
your  theology  of  ministry  (three  pages  maxi- 


mum) and  three  letters  of  recommend  oi 
to:  Sr.  Mary  Brian  Kelber,  R.S.M.,  do  (jfe 
of  the  President,  University  of  San  Franco 
2130  Fulton  Street,  San  Francisco^ 
94117-1080. 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS, 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  tii  students  representing  ml  Hues  from  around  the  world 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  information,  please  contact: 
James  J.  Gill,  S.  J.,  M.D.,  Director, 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60615-5698 
Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154; 
E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 


Publishing 


BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  QualityJjD 

sidy  publisher  accepting  manuscripts:  Ph:  (50 
695-9599. 

Retreats 

RETREAT  FOR  PRIESTS.  Vital  Questions|r 
New  Era  (Inter-religious  dialogue).  Rev.  be 
Fredericks  will  explore  the  issue  of  reli  >u 
diversity  as  a  challenge  and  an  oppomry 
Morning  and  evening  sessions,  afternoonre 
tor  swimming,  hiking,  reading,  local  goll  ti 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  Lake  George1^ 
12845.  A  Paulist  retreat  center.  For  more  ipr 
mation  write  or  call  Ken  McGuire,  C.S.I  at 
(518)  798-7249. 

VILLA  MARIA  RETREAT  CENTER,  locatl  il 
western  Pennsylvania,  offers  daily  Euch|is 
spacious  grounds,  indoor  swimming,  wajq 
paths  and  labyrinth.  Summer  retreats:  IncfJii 
ally  Directed:  June  17-24,  July  8-15,  July  229 
Aug.  19-26;  with  Healing  Modalities  Jul'22 
29;  Guided/Conference  Style:  Potpou'  o 
Prayer  June  24-30;  Contemplative  Praye.'uli 
8-13;  Canticle  of  Creatures  July  15-22;  Mini 
Aug.  5-11:  Life  Planning  tor  Religious  Jur 24 
30.  For  brochure:  (724)  964-  8920  ext.  58 
On  the  W  eb:  http://villamaria. tripod. comJ 

Wills 

YOUR  WILL:  Please  remember  Ameri  I 
your  will.  Our  legal  title  is:  America  ipss 
Inc.,  106  West  56th  Street,  New  YorkjW 
10019. 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  for  things  offered  orsougvk 
positions,  sendees,  items  and  ideas;  for  seinn 
homes,  books  and  collections,  meetings  and  MB 
shops;  for  whatever  would  interest  ailtivateiiaii- 
cerned  renders.  All  notices  must  be  in  keepinfM 
America  's  standards.  Rates  for  insertion:  \.h 
per  word,  10-word  minimum.  Box  and  nwfl 
count  as  two  words.  Rate  if  contracted  for  six  m 
$1.21  per  word;  for  12  times:  $1. 16;  for  24  m 
$1.1(1;  for  46  times:  $1.05.  Responses  to  boxm 
bers  forwarded  at  postage  cost.  Copy  with  fiilW- 
ment  due  I S  days  before  publication  date.  AW 
Classified  Department,  America,  106  Wesim 
Sr.,  New  York;  \Y  1001 9  or  call  (212)  WW 
Fax:  (520)  222-2107;  Ejk 
tids@iimencapress.org. 


America  (ISSN  0002-7049)  is  published  by  America  Pre,  I* 
weekly  except  alternating  Mondays  in  January,  June,  J 
August,  and  April  30,  Sept,  3  and  Dec.  31.  America  Pre  lis 
106  West  56th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  Penlcat 
postage  is  paid  at  New  York,  N.Y..  and  additional  mailing  ices 
Business  Manager:  James  J,  Santora;  Circulation:  Sandtffl 
art.  (212)  581-4640.  Subscriptions:  United  States.  ')  P< 
year:  add  U.S.  $22  postage  and  GST  (#131870719)  for 
or  add  U.S.  $22  per  year  for  overseas  surface  postage.  11 
seas  airmail  delivery  please  call  for  rates.  Postmaste 
address  changes  to  America.  106  West  56th  St  New  » 
10019.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  ©  America  Press.  Inc.  2001' 
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i  ers 

i!  Peace  Comes 

I  Christiansen,  S.J.,  describes  the 

nian  Christians' plight  when, 
I  ntly,  no  one  else  will  ("Chris- 
1  Christmas  and  the  Intifada," 

Perhaps  we've  heard  so  many 
v  about  shellings,  arrests  and 
i]  that  we've  been  desensitized. 
|  rget  that  those  enduring  the 
sion  have  names  and  faces.  They 
mbers  of  families.  They're 
ers  of  our  family, 
le  Israeli  government  clearly 
ttle,  if  anything,  for  dieir  fate, 
raeli  army  recklessly  shells 
and  a  seminary.  Our  seminari- 
/e  visited  Beit  Jala.  They've 
id  Mass  in  Arabic  in  the  semi- 
vapel  and  enjoyed  gracious  hos- 
in  their  dining  room.  They've 
basketball  under  lights  after- 
n  their  outdoor  court  and  taught 
other  folk  songs, 
ase  make  this  the  first,  not  the 
ry  about  the  fate  of  our  Pales- 
Zhristian  brothers  and  sisters.  If 
:an  Christians  do  nothing,  there 
no  native  Christians  to  welcome 
is  when  peace  comes. 

(Rev.)  Patrick  F.  Halfpenny 
Sacred  Heart  Seminary 
Detroit.  Mich. 

d  Morality 

remarks  apropos  of  the  article 
2ould  a  Catholic  Vote  That 
by  Charles  E.  Bouchard,  O.P. 

You  can't  legislate  morality," 
s  can  and  do  curb  immorality, 
ust  laws  are  such  because  they 
with  political  or  social  morality; 
>re  a  distinction  is  necessary 
n  that  branch  of  morality  and 
ual  morality,  not  between 
y  and  legality,  as  though  moral- 
lied  only  to  the  private  realm. 
This  distinction  can  enable  citi- 
d  politicians  to  work  for  legisla- 
ned  at  curbing  (not  necessarily 
:ting)  what  they  may  see  as 
al  in  all  cases;  so  they  don't 
1  depend  solely  on  a  "social 


strategy"  of  conversion  of  heart. 

Joseph  F.  Power.  O.S.F.S. 
Stella  Niagara.  N.  Y. 

Ministry  to  the  Remarried 

One  conclusion  that  follows  unmistak- 
ably from  Michael  Hunt's  fine  article, 
"Angry  and  Alienated:  Divorced  and 
Remarried  Catholics  in  the  United 
States"  (12/16/00),  has  been  evident  for 
some  time.  Even  working  at  peak  effi- 
ciency, there  is  no  way  that  tribunals  can 
keep  up  with  demands  tor  their  services. 
There  are  just  too  many  divorced  peo- 
ple wanting  the  benefits  of  remarriages 
recognized  by  the  church,  mainly  access 
to  other  sacraments. 

Even  so,  an  annulment  is  not  the 
solution  for  every  marriage  that  goes 
awry.  The  nullity  of  many  marriages  that 
end  by  divorce — especially  those  of  long 
duration — simply  cannot  be  established. 
This  is  not  for  lack  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  people  working  in  tribunals,  parochial 
ministers,  petitioners,  witnesses  and 
sometimes  respondents,  but  simply 
because  marriages  end  for  causes  that  do 
not  manifest  psychological  incapacity  on 
the  part  of  the  parties  or  intentions  con- 
trary to  the  marital  state  present  from 
the  moment  of  consent.  Many  mar- 
riages, unfortunately,  end  on  account  of 
sin  or  other  misbehavior.  Many  are 
destroyed  just  by  the  circumstances  of 
modern  life,  e.g.,  by  lack  of  time  togeth- 
er on  account  of  the  need  for  two 
incomes,  by  poverty,  war  or  the  absence 
of  support  from  extended  families. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  try 
imagining  concretely  how  the  church 
might  minister  in  "more  flexible  ways" 
to  remarried  persons.  Without  an 
annulment,  another  wedding  in  the 
church  is  out  of  the  question.  But  what 
are  the  criteria  remarried  couples  would 
have  to  meet  in  order  to  have  access  to 
the  other  sacraments?  Provided  that 
moral  theologians  can  work  out  other 
issues,  one  would  think  they  should 
include  at  least  the  following:  1 )  proof 
that  former  relationships  are  irretriev- 
ably broken  and  terminated  at  civil  law; 
2)  proof  of  compliance  with  terms  of  the 
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decrees  of  civil  divorce,  especially  those 
related  to  child  support;  3)  a  spirit  of 
repentance  for  all  misbehavior  in  any  pre- 
vious relationships  and  4)  some  "favor"  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  such  as  enabling  a 
remarried  person  to  return  to  the  sacra- 
ments or  to  be  baptized  or  received  into 
the  church. 

(Rev.  Msgr.)  John  R.  Amos 
Judicial  Vicar,  Archdiocese  of  Mobile 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Even  Getting  Saved 

W  ell,  ThomasJ.  McCarthy  (From  This 
Clay,  2/12)  was  obviously  quite  irritated 
by  an  arrogant  door-to-door  evangelist, 
and  I  don't  want  to  deny  him  the  fun  he 
had  in  getting  even  in  print.  I  am  dis- 
turbed, however,  by  the  way  he  quickly 
moved  from  this  one  case  to  what 
seemed  like  a  dismissal  of  energetic 
evangelistic  efforts  as  such.  Even  more 
worrisome,  though,  was  his  put-down  of 
people  who  take  some  comfort  in  know- 
ing that  they  are  "saved." 

I  read  his  piece  shortly  after  hearing 
a  report  about  an  evangelical  woman 
who,  in  the  days  before  she  passed  into 
eternity,  talked  to  each  of  her  family 
members  about  her  profound  trust  in  her 
Savior.  She  had  no  doubt,  she  testified, 
that  as  she  was  walking  through  the  val- 
ley of  death  he  was  holding  her  hand. 
Dili  this  person  misunderstand  "the 
Christian  imperative,"  according  to 
McCarthy?  Does  he  really  wish  that  she 
would  have  told  her  family  that  she  was 
in  her  "highest  state  not  when  standing 
contentedly  before  Cod,  but  when  leap- 
ing perilously  across  the  void"?  Should 
she  have  refused  to  derive  "a  certain 
identity  and  security"  from  her  faith, 
acknowledging  rather  that  her  "relation- 
ship to  Cod  is  neither  static  nor  safe"? 

O.K.,  Mr.  McCarthy  (whose  writ- 
ings I  regularly  appreciate)  was  reacting 
to  a  very  specific  case.  But  so  am  I.  All  I 
ask  is  that  we  keep  both  sorts  of  cases  in 
mind  when  talking  about  "Christian 
imperatives." 

Richard  J.  Mouw 
President,  Fuller  Theological  Seminary 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

The  Catholic  Vote 

The  article  "How  Could  a  Catholic 
Vote  That  Way?"  by  Charles  E. 
Bouchard,  O.P.,  was  welcome  and 
refreshing  in  its  nuanced  treatment  of 


Catholic  voting  (2/12). 

It  would  be  wonderful  if  some  of  the 
American  Catholic  hierarchy  would  also 
acknowledge  that  there  is  more  than  one 
issue  with  serious  moral  implications  for 
Catholics  and  that  not  all  moral  ques- 
tions lend  themselves  to  political  and 
legal  victor}'  in  this  pluralistic  and  some- 
what ethically  challenged  nation. 

In  attempting  to  impose  its  abortion 
litmus  test  on  American  politicians,  the 
Catholic  Church  seems  to  dismiss  other 
human  rights  and  social  justice  issues 
where  Catholics  could  have  a  real 
impact  for  good.  To  look  at  the  whole 
picture  and  work  for  a  better  America  is 
not  to  condone  the  evil  of  abortion. 

Martin  J.  Gleason 
Washington.  D.C. 

Contemplative  Stance 

Congratulations  on  the  Lenten  spiritual- 
ity issue  (2/26).  I  especially  enjoyed  the 
article  "Walking  With  Susie  and  Vir- 
ginia: An  Interfaith  Journey."  WTiat  a 
lovely  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  con- 


templative stance  toward  life  and  (x 
bridging  the  gulf  that  often  keeps  ili 
gious  people  isolated  from  one  anA 
It  makes  me  proud  of  the  Ignatianl 
tion  of  spiritual  direction  espousediy 
Virginia  Sullivan  Finn.  This  issue  a 
great  gift  to  the  people  of  God. 

William  A.  Bck 
Westorjf 

Support  Systems 

I  applaud  Bishop  Wilton  D.  Gregcn 
article  (10/21/00)  on  the  need  to  c<jti 
to  strengthen  the  Christian  initiate  c 
adults,  but  I  believe  one  more  part  s 
to  be  added  to  the  story.  After  new! 
bers  are  received  into  the  church,  vja 
are  the  systems  that  will  continue  tin 
port  them?  Along  with  the  Rite  of  to 
tun  Initiation  ol  Viuits,  the  church 
work  to  develop  small  Christian  coin 
nities.  These  are  the  hope  of  the  crpt 
and  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  ouro 
gelization  efforts. 

Nancy  Fische  S 
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iunday  of  Lent  (C),  March  18,  2001 

;  gs:  Ex.  3:l-8a;  13-15;  Ps.  103;  1  Cor.  10:1-6;  10-12;  Lk.  13:1-9 

i  fid  and  gracious  is  the  Lord,  slow  to  anger  and  abounding  in 
l>s(Ps.  103:8) 


HORTLY  BEFORE  CHRISTMAS 
1997,  a  much  beloved  Jesuit  died, 
Harry  Corcoran,  charter  member 
of  the  Catholic  Theological  Soci- 
\merica  and  first  dean  of  the  Jesuit 
1  of  Theology  at  Berkeley,  but 
all,  a  shining  person  who  walked 
intly  in  God's  presence.  Once 
was  talking  about  his  childhood 
■called  his  father  saying,  "Now 
I  just  want  you  to  remember  that 
;  a  mighty  unpredictable  fellow." 
s  father  anticipated,  in  less  theo- 
1  terms,  Karl  Rahner's  constant 
that  God  is  absolute  mystery. 
>day's  readings  seem  to  present  an 
iictable  God.  The  first  reading, 
the  most  significant  in  the  Bible,  is 
the  self- 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Repeat  prayerfully  and  quietly  the  actions  of 
God  from  the  first  reading. 

•  Pray  about  ways  that  God  has  entered  your 
life  in  "unpredictable"  ways. 


•  There  is  still  time; 
personal  "fig  tree." 


tion  of 
to  Moses 
le  burning 
VIoses,  the 
shepherd, 
aches  a 
hat  burns 
not  con- 
and  hears 
imand  to 

e  his  shoes,  since  he  is  in  a  holy 
a  custom  still  honored  today  when 
is  enter  a  mosque), 
len  follows  a  series  of  startling 
self-disclosures.  God  is  the  God  of 
:estors  of  the  people,  of  Abraham, 
nd  Jacob,  and  a  God  who  enters 
ie  history  of  a  suffering  people, 
;ed  in  a  cavalcade  of  actions:  I  have 
sed  their  affliction  and  hear  their 
1  know  well  their  suffering;  I  have 
down  to  rescue  them  and  to  lead 
)ut  of  a  land  of  slavery  to  a  land 
g  with  milk  and  honey.  Israel's 
no  otiose  or  disengaged  monarch, 


but  a  loving  parent  who 
has  compassion  on  his  suf- 
fering children  and  enters 
their  world  as  a  liberator.  As 
Abraham  Joshua  Heschel,  the 
great  Jewish  theologian  and  mys- 
tic, often  stressed,  Israel's  history  is 
not  so  much  the  story  of  suffering 
humanity's  quest  for  God  but  of  a 
compassionate  God  entering  and  shaping 
human  life. 

This  God  is  then  revealed  to  Moses 
by  a  name  that  is  a  "title  for  all  genera- 
tions," "I  am  who  am."  The  original 
impact  of  this  powerful  but  enigmatic- 
title  has  often  been  obscured  by  theologi- 
cal speculation.  Name-giving  is  one  of 
the  most  basic  forms  of  communication, 
and  here  it  carries 
the  nuance  of  self- 
communication 
and  abiding  pres- 
ence. It  is  not  a 
description  of 
God's  essence  so 
much  as  a  promise 
of  enduring  pres- 
ence, which  sum- 
marizes the 
engaged  God  of  the  previous  verses. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Gospel,  Jesus 
seems  at  first  to  show  a  different  God. 
Murder  by  brutal  rulers  and  accidental 
death  seem  to  be  divine  punishment  for 
sin,  and  Jesus  says,  "You  will  all  come  to 
the  same  end  unless  you  begin  to 
reform."  Jesus'  hearers  shared  a  common 
world-view  that  sudden  death  was  a  pun- 
ishment for  sin,  and  that  since  things 
were  going  w-ell  in  their  lives,  they  had 
no  need  to  repent.  The  point  of  compari- 
son in  the  stories  of  the  death  of  the 
Galileans  and  those  killed  by  the  falling 
tower  is  the  suddenness  of  the  event,  not 


in  prayer  inspect  your 


primarily  that  these  events  are  divine 
punishment. 

Jesus  then  adds  a  parable  about  a 
patient  God,  who  gives  time  for  conver- 
sion. The  owner  of  a  fruitless  fig  tree 
wants  it  destroyed,  but  the  vinedresser 
asks  for  more  time  to  cultivate  it  so  "per- 
haps" it  will  bear  fruit;  but  if  not,  it  can  be 
cut  down.  Jesus  never  tells  what  hap- 
pened. Did  the  tree  bear  fruit?  His  hear- 
ers and  we  ourselves  must  answer  this 
question  in  our  own  lives. 

Today  and  on  the  next  two  Sundays, 
the  readings  focus  on  the  Lenten  theme 
of  repentance.  Today's  readings  tell  us 
that  the  God  to  whom  we  return  (the  root 
meaning  of  the  word  repentance)  is  God  of 
our  past,  just  as  he  was  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham and  a  God  who  constantly  enters  our 
lives  with  liberating  compassion.  Repen- 
tance or  a  turning  away  from  one  path  to 
another  is  not  so  much  finding  God  but 
being  found  by  God.  Jesus  tells  a  parable 
of  a  God  who  is  patient  and  ready  to  give 
a  second  chance.  In  God's  time  a  fruitless 
past  need  not  produce  a  barren  future. 

With  the  beginning  of  spring  a  few 
days  away,  thoughts  of  gardening  arise. 
Lent  is  a  time  for  a  little  pruning  and  nur- 
turing of  our  personal  fig  trees.  After  all, 
God  is  pretty  unpredictable,  and  who 
knows  what  may  blossom  in  a  few  weeks? 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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A  Jesuit 


Of  Many  Things 


V  "V  ope  john  paul  ii  has  sur- 

M  prised  everyone  by  announc- 
I         ing  an  extraordinary  consisto- 
M        ry  for  May  21-24.  This  will  be 
the  sixth  extraordinary  consistory  since 
John  Paul  resurrected  this  governmen- 
tal structure  in  1979.  In  an  "extraordi- 
nary" consistory,  the  pope  invites  all  of 
the  cardinals  (even  those  over  80  years 
of  age)  to  Rome  for  a  consultation.  For 
an  "ordinary"  consistory,  the  pope  can 
invite  all  the  cardmals  or  only  those 
residmg  in  Rome.  Ordinary  consistories 
are  used  for  the  creation  of  cardinals, 
the  conferral  of  the  pallium  on  arch- 
bishops and  canonizations. 

The  topic  this  time  will  be  issues 
raised  in  the  pope's  post-jubilee  year 
document,  Novo  Millennio  Ineunte  ("At 
the  Beginning  of  the  New  Millenni- 
um"), which  oudined  the  church's  path 
in  the  2 1  st  century.  This  is  a  wide- 
ranging  topic  that  could  lead  to  discus- 
sions on  almost  anything. 

The  first  three  consistories  (1979, 
1982  and  1985)  focused  mosdy  on 
internal  Vatican  issues:  reform  of  the 
Roman  Curia  (1979,  1982,  1985),  Vati- 
can finances  (1979)  and  the  Vatican 
bank  (1982).  While  Vatican  finances 
were  improved,  changes  in  the  Curia 
were  minuscule.  Consistories  have  also 
taken  on  some  bigger  topics:  the  church 
and  culture  (1979),  the  revision  of  the 
Code  of  Canon  Law  (1982),  threats  to 
human  life  and  religious  sects  (1991). 

Cardinals  John  O'Connor  and 
Bernard  Law  played  leading  roles  at  the 
1 99 1  consistory  by  orchestrating  pas- 
sage of  two  short  resolutions — the  first 
resolutions  ever  passed  by  a  modern 
consistory.  O'Connor's,  condemning 
abortion  and  artificial  birth  control  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  governments  and 
international  organizations,  was  aimed 
at  the  U.N.  conference  on  population 
in  Cairo.  Law's  called  on  the  warring 
factions  in  Rwanda  to  lay  down  their 
arms. 

The  most  recent  consistory  ( 1 994) 
dealt  primarily  with  preparations  for 
the  jubilee  year,  although  the  cardinals 
also  discussed  ecumenical  relations,  the 
International  Year  of  the  Family  and 
the  better  use  of  retired  bishops.  At  this 
consistory,  John  Paul  heard  opposition 


to  his  planned  admission  of  past  failings 
by  the  church,  including  the  Galileo 
case,  wars  of  religion  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion. He  went  ahead  anyway  and  made 
history. 

While  a  conclave  is  a  meeting  of 
cardinals  to  elect  a  new  pope,  a  consis- 
tory is  a  meeting  of  cardinals  to  advise 
the  pope.  In  the  early  centuries,  when 
faced  with  a  difficult  issue,  the  pope 
would  often  call  a  provincial  council 
made  up  of  the  bishops  from  Italy.  In 
1 141,  instead  of  calling  a  council,  Pope 
Innocent  II  consulted  a  consistory  of 
cardinals  to  get  their  advice.  The  prac- 
tice caught  on,  and  provincial  councils 
became  rare.  Remember,  at  this  time 
most  of  the  cardinals  were  Roman 
priests  and  deacons,  not  bishops. 

At  first  the  college  met  monthly,  but 
by  the  beginning  of  the  1 3  th  century,  it 
was  meeting  with  the  pope  three  days  a 
week.  The  consistories  dealt  with  a 
wide  range  of  issues:  the  crusades,  here- 
sies, the  appointment  of  bishops, 
excommunications  and  the  Papal 
States.  The  consistories  began  to 
decline  when  issues  became  more  com- 
plex and  more  numerous,  and  they 
were  replaced  by  pontifical  congrega- 
tions, which  were  originally  simply 
committees  of  cardinals  formed  to 
study  an  issue. 

The  consistory  as  a  governance 
structure  gradually  disappeared  (and 
ultimately  was  suppressed  in  1 588)  as 
popes  imitated  absolute  monarchs,  who 
downgraded  the  role  of  nobles  in  the 
royal  court.  After  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  everyone  thought  consistories 
were  extinct,  since  the  synod  of  bishops 
had  become  the  preferred  way  for  the 
pope  to  get  advice.  As  a  result,  John 
Paul's  call  for  a  consistory  in  1979  led 
to  still  unanswered  questions  about  the 
relationship  between  these  two  consul- 
tative bodies.  Which  is  more  impor- 
tant? Which  should  be  consulted  on 
what  topics?  Are  both  representative  of 
the  college  of  bishops?  Is  this  the 
beginning  of  a  bicameral  system  in  the 
church?  These  questions  are  especially 
important  today,  when  practically  all 
the  cardinals  are  also  bishops  and  there- 
fore members  of  the  college  of  bishops. 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  SJ. 
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Government 
;  nd  Charities 

■   t  w  as  with  great  joy,  President  Bush  said  on 
Jan.  29,  that  he  was  announcing  his  plan  to  encour- 
age private  charitable  agencies,  both  religious  and 
secular. 

.        His  basic  policy  is  not  new,  but  his  applications 
■e.  Collaboration  has  been  going  on  for  generations 
1  en  private  social  work  agencies,  including  some  spon- 
i  by  churches,  and  government  at  federal,  state  and  local 
i  To  expand  this  collaboration,  the  president  has  now 
t  shed  the  White  House  Office  of  Faith-Based  and 
l  lunity  Initiatives.  "As  long  as  there  are  secular  alterna- 
r(  he  said,  "faith-based  charities  should  be  able  to  com- 

i  >r  funding  on  an  equal  basis,  and  in  a  manner  that  does 
n  use  them  to  sacrifice  their  mission." 

encourage  this  competition,  the  President  has  issued 
.  cutive  order  designed,  as  he  put  it,  to  "clear  away  the 
a  icratic  barriers"  that  make  private  groups  hesitate  to 
)  vith  the  departments  of  Justice,  Education,  Labor, 
e  1  and  Human  Services,  and  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 

ii  it. 

le  Presidents  plan  deserves  support  if  it  means  more 
1  >r  the  poor  and  for  the  solution  of  social  problems.  It 
«  'serves  support  if  it  means  a  more  equal  positioning  for 
t  >ased  agencies,  so  that  in  areas  like  counseling  and  job 
li;  g,  where  they  are  not  currendy  treated  equally,  they 
a;  ;so. 

the  same,  and  predictably,  reservations  about  the  plan 
I  een  expressed  even  by  some  private  agencies.  There 
e  east  five  questions. 

•uld  this  plan  mean  binning  the  line  between  church  and 

"Jo.  At  least  not  necessarily.  "Blurring  the  line"  is  a  buzz 
ir  that  itself  blurs  two  pivotal  questions:  what  line  are  we 
Ik  '  about,  and  whose  line  is  blurred?  Is  it  the  line  drawn 
1  American  Civil  Liberties  Union? 

fact,  the  constitutional  line  is  indistinct,  as  Chief  Justice 
'a  n  Burger  indicated  in  197 1 .  Writing  for  the  majority  in 
1  i  v.  Kurtzman  and  holding  unconstitutional  certain 

avania  and  Rhode  Island  programs  that  aided  the  secu- 
4  -  of  the  education  given  in  church-related  schools,  the 
w  istice  said,  "Candor  compels  acknowledgment,  more- 
e  lat  we  can  only  dimly  perceive  the  lines  of  demarcation 
t  extraordinarily  sensitive  area  of  constitutional  law." 


This  description  of  the  constitutional  line  is  even  truer 
today — 30  years  and  almost  30  important  Supreme  Court 
decisions  later.  The  national  consensus  on  that  line  is  both 
important  and  narrow.  Federal  and  state  governments  cannot 
establish  official  churches,  cannot  prefer  one  religion  over 
another,  cannot  deny  atheists  what  they  give  to  believers  and 
cannot  force  anyone  to  pray  or  not  to  pray. 

Beyond  that,  the  spectrum  of  opinions  about  permissive 
collaboration  between  government  and  religious  organiza- 
tions in  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the  poor,  ignorant, 
orphaned,  elderly,  disabled,  addicted  and  derelict  is  as  wide  as 
the  spectrum  of  light  and  darkness.  In  the  last  30  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  considerable  movement  of  popular,  aca- 
demic and  governmental  opinion  toward  the  end  of  the  spec- 
trum that  favors  collaboration  as  long  as  government  does 
not  breach  the  wall  against  establishment,  discrimination  and 
coercion. 

Would  the  plan  mean  that  private  agencies  mil  be  expected  to 
do  what  government  should  do?  Mr.  Bush  says  it  will  not:  "Gov- 
ernment has  important  responsibilities  for  public  healdi  or 
public  order  or  civil  rights  and  government  will  never  he 
replaced  by  charities  and  community  groups." 

Right.  The  provision  of  food,  clothing,  shelter  and  medi- 
cal care  for  the  poor  is  the  governments  responsibility.  Pri- 
vate agencies  can  furnish  safety  nets  for  those  the  government 
does  not  reach,  but  they  are  the  secondary  providers,  not  the 
main  ones. 

Would  the  plan  provide  additional  funds  or  just  shift  around  the 
monies  already  available?  Unless  there  are  additional  funds,  the 
plan  will  be  a  mirage.  The  poor  won't  be  getting  more  help 
unless  there  is  more  money. 

U  buld  faith-based  agencies  be  required  to  make  unacceptable 
compromises?  Agencies  can  refuse  any  aid  that  comes  with 
hampering  strings  attached.  If  regulations  require  them  to 
deny  their  identity,  they  should  decline  to  collaborate. 

they  should  not,  however,  expect  total  funding  for  their 
programs.  Government  can  say,  in  effect:  "We'll  give  you  the 
soup,  but  you  have  to  provide  the  kitchen  and  the  workers." 
(It  need  not  say:  "You  can't  have  a  crucifix  or  biblical  texts  on 
the  wall.")  If  government  provided  all  the  money,  it  would 
call  the  tune.  Faith-based  groups  must  make  a  significant 
contribution,  if  there  is  to  be  real  collaboration. 

Should  the  plan  support  such  projects  as  the  ding  rehabilitation 
programs  of  controversial  groups  like  the  Church  of  Scientology  and 
the  Nation  of  Islam?  Yes,  if  they  get  results  and  the  secular 
alternatives  of  which  the  President  spoke  are  also  available. 
"By  their  fruits  you  shall  know  them"  (Mt.  7:20)  is  a  good 
norm  for  all  agencies,  public  and  private. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Pope  Names  Cardinal  Kasper 
Head  of  Christian  Unity  Council 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  named  Cardinal 
Walter  Kasper  from  Germany,  an  inter- 
nationally known  theologian  and  ecu- 
menist, to  be  president  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity. 
Cardinal  Kasper,  who  had  been  secretary 
of  the  council  since  1999,  is  68.  The  Ger- 
man cardinal  succeeds  76-year-old  Aus- 
tralian Cardinal  Edward  I.  Cassidy,  who 
had  been  president  of  the  council  since 
1989.  Marc  Ouellet,  a  Canadian  Sulpi- 
cian  priest  and  a  professor  at  Rome's  Lat- 
eran  University,  has  been  named  a  bishop 
and  secretary  of  the  council. 

Pope  Expected  to  Visit  Mosque 
During  Trip  to  Syria 

During  his  visit  to  Syria  in  May,  John  Paul 
II  plans  to  enter  the  mosque  of  Ommayad 
in  Damascus,  where  a  shrine  is  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  according  to  the 
Melldte  Catholic  Archbishop  Isidore  Bat- 
tikha,  the  Syrian  prelate  in  charge  of  orga- 
nizing the  papal  visit.  Vatican  sources  said 
that  definitive  plans  for  the  mosque  visit 
had  not  yet  been  made.  If  the  pope  does 
make  the  visit,  he  would  become  the  first 
modern  pontiff  to  enter  a  Muslim  place  of 
worship. 

Diocesan  Leaders  on  What  Helps, 
Hinders  Women  in  Church 

Women  in  diocesan  leadership  positions 
in  the  United  States  say  their  participation 
in  church  decision-making  is  sometimes 
hindered  by  sexist  attitudes,  church  struc- 
tures or  the  strident  voices  of  women 
themselves,  according  to  a  new  survey. 
The  results  were  compiled  by  the  Life 
Cycle  bistitute  of  The  Catholic  University 
of  .America  from  questionnaires  sent  to 
378  women  in  128  dioceses  who  had  been 
identified  by  their  bishops  as  diocesan 
leaders.  The  aim  of  the  survey  was  to 
"examine  how  women's  voices  are  heard 
in  church  decision-making,"  said  Arch- 
bishop John  G.  Vlazny  of  Portland,  Ore., 


chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops'  Committee 
on  Women  in  Society  and  in  the  Church. 

Nearly  one-third  (3 1  percent)  of  the 
233  women  who  returned  surveys  said 
"diocesan  leadership  structures  do  not 
allow  women's  voices  to  be  heard,"  while 
30  percent  said  "diocesan  leaders  or 
priests  have  sexist  attitudes  or  don't 
understand  women."  But  more  than  one- 
fourth  (27  percent)  said  women's  voices 
are  muted  when  "the  woman  is  overly  mil- 
itant, combative,  single-minded  or  insub- 
ordinate." 


Commentator  Asks  Greater 
Sacrifices  by  Americans 

Americans  benefit  from  the  sacrifices  of 
past  generations  and  should  be  making 
sacrifices  so  that  future  generations  live  a 
better  life,  said  Mark  Shields,  syndicated 
columnist  and  TV  news  commentator. 
"All  of  us  are  warmed  by  fires  we  did  not 
start.  All  of  us  drink  from  wells  we  did 
not  dig,"  he  told  more  than  500  people 
attending  the  annual  Catholic  Social 
Ministry  Gathering  in  Washington.  "We 
can  do  no  less  for  those  who  come  after 
and  should  do  much  more,"  he  said. 
Shields  said  the  United  States  should 
return  to  the  optimism  and  pragmatism 
that  made  the  country  great. 


Indians  Say  Vatican  Statement 
Won't  Affect  Work 

Theologians  and  church  officials  in 
India  say  a  "notification"  the  Vatican 
issued  concerning  the  Belgian  Jesuit 
Jacques  Dupuis's  book  on  religious  plu- 
ralism will  not  affect  their  work  in  the 
country.  The  document  also  will  not 
adversely  affect  interreligious  dialogue 
in  India,  said  the  Rev.  Antony  Suresh, 
secretary  of  the  Catholic  Bishops'  Con- 
ference of  India's  Commission  for  Ecu- 
menism and  Dialogue.  Lisbert  D'Souza, 
the  Jesuit  provincial  of  India,  said  that 
"the  notification  sounds  harmless"  and 
"applauds  Father  Dupuis's  understand- 
ing of  the  Vatican  position." 


Success,  Not  Nit-Picking,  Cafe 
Key  to  Faith-Based  Initiatives* 

The  head  of  the  White  House  OfH| 
Faith-Based  and  Community  InitiB 
assured  Catholic  social  ministers  til 
overriding  principle  of  the  new  ef™ 
"what  gets  the  work  done."  John  Ep 
said  that  as  a  Catholic  he  particular 
appreciates  the  administration's  mo- 
tion that  his  office — and  similar  on 
tions  in  five  Cabinet-level  agencieft 
should  work  on  the  principle  of 
subsidiarity. 

As  he  described  it,  the  principIeH 
subsidiarity  is  that  people  in  need  M 
assistance  should  get  it  first  from  tfl 
families,  then  from  their  immediatM 
neighbors  and  churches,  then  fronH 
larger  local  community  or  local  goflj 
ment  and  only  then,  if  help  is  still  U 
ed,  "make  the  long-distance  call"  tfl 
federal  government.  "Subsidiarity  ■ 
feel  compassion  and  don't  phone,'B 
Dilulio  said,  "But  it  doesn't  say, 
phone.'"  He  said  the  Catechism  o/n£j 
Catholic  Church  "gets  both  parts  rioM 
calling  for  both  individual  responsBl 
for  one's  own  problems  and  for  coB 
tive  responsibility  by  the  communjli 

His  office's  mission  is  to  cut  awzR 
some  of  the  regulations  and  policiiin 
that  complex  network  that  have  pr'eii 
ed  community  and  faith-based  orgH 
tions  from  obtaining  federal  fundi^tt 
serve  people  at  the  most  approach^ 
level  of  neighborhoods  and  churcltyi 
said.  His  goal,  Dilulio  said,  is  to  in 
possible  for  church-based  organiz;ion 
to  use  federal  money  in  programs  w 
out  worrying  about  becoming  ineli't 
if  the  volunteers  sing  hymns  whileie1 
work.  "We  want  them  to  be  able  tsa\ 
'God  bless  you,'"  he  said,  "even  if 
nobody  sneezes." 


Catholics,  Evangelicals  Hold 
Theological  Consultation 

An  international  consultation  ot 
Catholic  and  evangelical  represenjw 
said  it  is  considering  a  possible  fir-C 
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ER  COMFORTS  CHILD  AFTER  SEATTLE  AREA  QUAKE.  Lori  Trinh 
is  5-year-old  Lizzie  McElroy  outside  Immaculate  Conception/Our 
Perpetual  Help  School  in  Everett,  Wash.,  following  the  earthquake 
uck  the  Northwest  coastal  area  on  Feb.  28.  The  quake,  which 
ed  6.8  in  magnitude  and  lasted  45  seconds,  sent  people  fleeing 
ildings  and  homes.  (CNS  photo.) 


tatement  on  shared  beliefs  and  dif- 
es.  In  a  communique  the  group 
lat  when  it  meets  again  in  February 
"it  is  expected  that  a  final  version 
int  document  will  be  prepared  for 
ation."  The  consultation,  is  jointly 
)red  by  the  World  Evangelical  Fel- 
p's  Theological  Commission  and 
itican's  Pontifical  Council  for  Pro- 
g  Christian  Unity. 

Dod  Faith,'  Statement  on 
-Based  Funding 

rse  group  of  Catholic,  Protestant, 
i  and  church-state  separationist 
zations  have  collaborated  on  a 
about  government  funding  of 
>ased  organizations.  For  about  two 
representatives  of  the  groups  met 


to  seek  common 
ground  on  questions 
about  how  govern- 
ment funding  of  social 
services  provided  by 
religious  organiza- 
tions should  work. 
They  released  a  report 
on  their  efforts,  titled 
"In  Good  Faith:  A 
Dialogue  on  Govern- 
ment Funding  of 
Faith-Based  Social 
Services." 

They  said  they 
hope  the  report  helps 
distinguish  where 
agreements  and  dis- 
agreements lie  "in  a 
complex  area  of  the 
law."  The  report  cited 
a  dozen  areas  of 
agreement  on  govern- 
ment funding  of  reli- 
gious organizations  to 
provide  social  ser- 
vices. 

They  included: 

•  Organizations 
that  are  affiliated  with 
religious  bodies  but 
are  incorporated  sepa- 
rately should  continue 
to  be  allowed  to 
receive  government 
funding  for  their  secu- 
lar work. 

•  When  religious 
organizations  provide  tax-funded  social 
sendees,  the  government  should  ensure 
that  those  who  do  not  wish  to  go  to  a 
religious  institution  to  obtain  services 
have  secular  alternatives  available. 

•  Religious  institutions  should  not 
be  allowed  to  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  religion  or  religious  beliefs 
when  providing  government-funded 
services. 

•  An  institution  that  provides  govern- 
ment-funded services  may  also  offer 
religious  activities,  as  long  as  they  are 
privately  funded,  voluntary  and  clearly 
separate  from  the  government-funded 
activities.  The  report  said  government- 
supported  providers  may  have  religious 
literature  available  in  waiting  rooms,  for 
example,  if  it's  clear  that  accepting  the 
material  is  voluntary  and  not  part  of  the 


government  s  support. 

•  Religious  art  and  religious  names 
should  be  allowed  at  institutions  that 
receive  federal  funding  for  certain  activ- 
ities. 

•  Although  the  law  is  not  settled  on 
the  issue,  the  participants  agreed  that 
religious  organizations  can  use  religious 
criteria  in  hiring  for  programs  that  are 
not  funded  by  the  government,  even 
when  the  institution  receives  federal 
funding  for  other  programs  that  have 
separate  employment  criteria. 

When  it  comes  to  "charitable  choice," 
the  participants  agreed  to  disagree.  The 
report  summarized  arguments  for  and 
against  "charitable  choice"  provisions 
that  have  been  passed  by  or  introduced 
in  Congress.  In  favor  of  the  provisions 
were  arguments  that  it:  is  constitutional; 
ends  government  discrimination  against 
religious  providers;  protects  faith-based 
providers  without  establishing  religion; 
and  protects  the  religious  liberty  of 
those  who  receive  help  from  church- 
supported  programs. 

As  points  against  "charitable  choice" 
provisions,  it  said  they:  undermine  gov- 
ernment neutrality  toward  religion;  pro- 
mote government-funded  discrimina- 
tion; and  jeopardize  the  religious  liberty 
of  those  receiving  aid. 

Bishops'  Committee  Launches 
Web  Survey  of  Lay  Catholics 

The  U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on  the 
Laity  has  launched  an  online  survey  of 
lay  Catholics  in  the  United  States  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  determine  how 
parishes  can  help  people  connect  their 
faith  with  their  daily  lives.  The  survey, 
which  can  only  be  completed  online  at 
www.laysurvey.org,  is  available  in 
English  and  Spanish  and  will  be  posted 
until  May  13.  The  survey  focuses  on 
several  aspects  of  church  life,  including 
knowledge  of  the  faith,  liturgical  life, 
moral  formation,  prayer  and  missionary 
spirit.  The  survey  will  not  be  used  to 
evaluate  individual  parishes  but  to  help 
the  bishops'  committee  gain  an  under- 
standing of  how  best  to  help  lay 
Catholics. 


From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


A  Trio  of  Love  Notes 

C  When  Sister  assured  the  class 
that  God  loved  us,  I  was  skeptical.? 


I WAS  A  MELANCHOLY  CHILD. 
The  photo  albums  show  a  tod- 
dler with  a  woebegone  expression 
peeking  at  the  world  through  the 
bars  of  a  playpen. 
My  earliest  memory  is  trailing  my 
mom  around  the  house  as  she  vacuumed 
and  asking  her  over  and  over,  "Do  you 
love  me?"  Silencing  the  roaring  machine 
momentarily,  she'd  reply,  "Of  course  I 
do."  But  some  kids  never  really  believe 
that.  Especially  if  you  were  one  of  the 
misfits,  too  pudgy  or  too  tall,  too 
scrawny  or  too  brainy. 

I  was  one  of  the  overweight  kids. 
Much  to  my  horror,  the  neighborhood 
kids  dubbed  me  "Fatty,"  a  nickname  that 
followed  me  into  elementary  school, 
where  there  was  also  a  tall,  skinny  girl 
("String  Bean"),  a  little  boy  with  thick 
glasses  ("Four  Eyes")  and  a  child  who 
lived  in  poverty  and  didn't  bathe  regular- 
ly ("Stinky").  When  Sister  assured  the 
class  that  God  loved  us,  I  was  skeptical.  I 
could  understand  him  loving  the  little 
girl  who  sat  next  to  me.  She  had  buttery 
curls,  turquoise  eyes  and  a  neat  little 
waist.  But  why  would  he  love  someone 
like  me?  Someone  who  didn't  fit  in? 
Someone  whom  the  other  kids  delighted 
in  taunting?  Someone  who  was  always 
among  the  last  chosen  for  the  softball 
team? 

After  a  ferocious  bout  of  dieting  in 
my  20's,  I  finally  slimmed  down,  and 
today  people  marvel  when  I  confide  that 
I  was  once  overweight  and  dumpy.  Still, 
once  you've  been  a  misfit,  that  mentality 
haunts  you  all  your  life.  At  times  you 
look  in  the  mirror  and  see  the  fat  kid 
staring  back  at  you.  Your  self-esteem 
seems  lower  than  a  snake's  belly,  and  you 

LORRAINE  v.  Murray  is  a  writer  living  in 
Decatur,  Ga. 


have  a  hard  time  believing  anyone  could 
really  care  about  you. 

One  night  recendy  I  was  struggling 
with  a  fierce  case  of  the  blues.  Suddenly 
I  felt  as  if  I'd  been  thrust  back  in  time  to 
my  first-grade  classroom,  surrounded  by 
the  jeering  faces  of  my  classmates.  I  was 
the  fat  kid  again,  lonely  and  despised.  As 
the  old  familiar  tide  of  sorrow  rose  in  my 
heart,  I  sat  on  the  couch  and  wept 
mightily.  "No  one  loves  me,"  I  roared, 
"not  even  God." 

The  next  morning,  when  I  checked 
my  e-mail,  I  was  surprised  to  discover 
that  my  best  friend,  Pam,  had  sent  me  a 
note.  Tears  came  to  my  eyes  as  I  read 
her  message,  which  was  brimming  with 
affection.  "You  are  my  dearest  and  best 
friend,  my  sister,  and  life  is  better 
because  of  you,"  she  wrote.  "You  bring 
great  joy  to  my  life  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  love  you  very  much." 

I  marveled  at  the  timeliness  of  her 
message.  There  was  no  way  she  could 
have  known  about  my  distress  the  night 
before.  What  a  coincidence,  I  thought. 
And  then  suddenly  I  remembered  Carl 
Jung's  theory  of  synchronicity.  He  dis- 
missed the  idea  of  coincidences  and  cau- 
tioned us  instead  to  pay  close  attention 
to  the  events  that  seem  inexplicably  con- 
nected in  our  daily  lives.  They  might 
contain  messages  we  need  to  hear. 

The  next  day,  when  I  returned  home 
from  work,  I  saw  the  light  pulsing  on  my 
phone  answering  machine.  Listening  to 
the  recording,  I  felt  a  chill  race  up  and 
down  my  spine.  The  caller  was  a  woman 
Fd  never  met,  someone  who  had  read 
my  articles  in  the  local  newspaper.  She 
said  she'd  been  moved  by  the  Holy  Spir- 
it to  contact  me.  "I  want  you  to  know 
what  a  blessing  you've  been  to  me,"  she 
said.  "I  don't  know  where  you  are  on 


your  spiritual  journey,  but  I  wa;  t 
encourage  you  and  assure  you  thai: 
praying  for  you." 

I  was  stunned.  My  logical  ijn 
couldn't  fathom  what  was  happen 
Somehow,  these  two  stirring  procn 
tions  of  affection  and  support  seta 
like  made-to-order  responses  to  m*a 
her  outburst  of  despair. 

Early  the  next  morning,  I  was  iff 
the  shuttle  bus  from  the  parking  d«  i 
the  library  where  I  work.  When  attf 
other  passengers  had  departed,  I  sufa 
ly  felt  inclined  to  strike  up  a  conte; 
tion  with  the  driver,  a  heavy-set  p 
woman  in  her  40's.  Although  Fd  k 
the  bus  every  morning  for  montfrth 
was  our  first  conversation.  She  tol'E 
how  much  she  loved  driving  the  tti 
bus.  Even  though  some  folks  mightrc 
weary  driving  the  same  circular  rou 
hours,  she  told  me  she  enjoyed  thear 
morning  solitude.  She  loved  to  prajar 
sing  when  she  was  alone  on  the  bus 

"What  do  you  like  to  sing?"  Ilfa 

her. 

"Oh,  just  different  things,"  shttaii 
glancing  at  me  shyly  in  the  mirror  Ai 
you  sing  for  me?  I  asked.  At  first  sfjju: 
laughed. 

Then,  as  she  navigated  the  buovf 
a  speed  bump,  she  glanced  back  at  ie  i 
the  rear  view  mirror  and  beamed  ie 
big  smile.  Seconds  later,  she  belte  I 
"Jesus  loves  me,  this  I  know  'caujtfi 
Bible  tells  me  so." 

I  found  myself  marveling  as  I  djfl 
ed  the  shuttle.  I  might  have  shruggl  o 
the  first  two  events  as  mere  col 
dences,  but  this  third  one  wouldn't  is 
bow  its  head  to  the  sword  of  ru 
Something  mysterious  was  goii  i 
here. 

Then  I  remembered  the  on<,wn 
embraced  the  lepers,  the  prostitute  1 
broken-down  and  the  despondent  I 
one  who  was  stripped  and  beateoi 
taunted  by  the  crowd. 

"O.K.,  Lord,"  I  whispered  in  pyr 
"I  get  it.  You're  telling  me  you  lc  n 
And  you're  reminding  me  you  nevi  m 
up  on  anyone.  Not  even  the  misfits 
Lorraine  V.  h«n 
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rhe  banner  that  hangs  at 
juest  House  has  been  a  source  of 
:omfort  to  the  thousands  of  priests, 
mothers,  deacons,  and  seminarians 
vho  have  passed  through  our  door 

0  new  lives  of 
ecovery.  Just  as  the 
rchangel  Raphael, 
>atron  of  healing, 
onsoled  Tobit  after 
"obit's  struggles, 
3uest  House  offers 
tope  and 

onsolation  to  those 
/ho  come  to  us 
iarful,  ashamed  and 
uich  in  need  of 
jod's  healing  in  all 
spects:  physically, 
motionally,  and 
Mritually. 

iuest  House  pioneered  holistic 
,  "eatment  for  alcoholism  and  other 
hemical  addictions  and  continues 
j  3  this  day  to  address  the  needs  of 
!  :s  guests  in  their  whole  person, 
md  we  do  so  with  great  respect 
nd  care  for  the  dignity  of  our 
lients.  The  late  John  Cardinal 
;  VConnor  said  of  us,  "Guest  House 

1  a  treasure  for  the  Church.  I 
mply  don't  know  what  we  would 
o  without  Guest  House.  I  don't 
now  a  better  facility  of  the  kind 
nywhere  in  the  world." 


When  the  need  for  help  arises, 
Guest  House  is  here  to  provide  the 
optimum  chance  for  recovery. 
With  the  medical  resources  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  our  well-trained  and 
experienced  staff 
is  ready  to  help 
each  person  to 
develop  an 
individualized 
program  of 
recovery  centered 
around  the 
Twelve  Steps  of 
Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 
Recovery  adds  a 
significant 
dimension  to 
one's  ministry  -  so 
much  so  that  one  general  superior 
told  his  priests  and  brothers  that  he 
wished  they  were  all  recovering 
alcoholics! 

Please  let  us  help  those  you  know 
who  need  recovery.  Please  call. 


Rochester,  Minnesota 

1-800-634-4155 
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Men  carry  an  elaborate  Nativity  scene  into  the  old  town  square  of  Krakow  in  Poland  on  Dec.  2,  2000. 


An  Interview  With  Stanislaw  Obirek,  SJ. 

Poland  Today 

Stanislaw  Obirek,  SJ.,  editor  of  the  review  Zycie  Duchowe,  is  also  director  of  the  Center  for 
Dialogue  and  Culture  at  the  Jesuit  University  College  of  Philosophy  and  Education  in  Krakow, 
Poland,  where  he  holds  the  chair  of  history  and  philosophy.  His  e-mail  address  is: 
obirek@jezuici.krakow.pl.  He  was  interviewed  by  George  Anderson,  SJ.,  an  associate  editor  of 
America. 


The  re-election  L\T  OCTOBER  of  a  former  Communist,  Aleksander  Kwas- 
niewski,  to  a  five-year  term  as  president  of  Poland  should  be  a  lesson  to 
the  Polish  church,  according  to  Stanislaw  Obirek,  SJ.,  editor  of  the  Polish 
review  of  spirituality,  Zycie  Duchowe.  "For  me  and  others,"  Father 
Obirek  said,  "that  was  a  clear  message  that  the  church  should  not  try  to 
intervene  so  direcdy  in  the  political  sphere.  The  better  way  is  to  maintain  a  separation 
between  church  and  state,  as  is  done  in  the  United  States." 

The  candidate  who  was  backed  by  the  Catholic  radio  station,  Marya,  and  the 
Catholic  newspaper,  Nasz  Dziennik,  received  less  than  one  percent  of  the  vote.  The 
newspaper  and  the  radio  station,  which  take  a  somewhat  fundamentalist  position  in  reli- 
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gious  matters,  were  compared  by 
Father  Obirek  to  Mother  Angeli- 
ca's television  broadcasts  in  the 
United  States. 


"During  Communist 
times,"  he  observed,  "the 
church  served  as  a  bulwark 
against  a  totalitarian  state 
that  tried  to  destroy  our  his- 
tory, our  culture,  our  Christian  tradi- 
tion. The  church  created  a  space  of  freedom,  so  to 
x  in  which  humanitarian  and  Christian  values  could  be 
R  ved."  During  that  period,  he  added,  priests,  brothers, 
u  and  members  of  the  hierarchy  like  Cardinal  Stepan 
V  mski  acted  with  heroism.  Intellectuals  and  the  church 
h  sted  in  a  positive  manner. 

I  :was  a  wonderful  time,"  he  said,  "because  we  were  all 
)[  ler."  Once  democratic  elections  were  introduced  in 
9:  however,  the  people  wanted  to  have  the  right  to  select 
it  ndidates  of  their  choice  rather  than  be  directed  in  their 
I  :s  by  the  Polish  hierarchy.  "They  grew  unwilling  to 
I]  he  paternalistic  voices  of  the  bishops  who  had  grown 
K  :omed  to  guiding  them  in  political  matters,  and  so 
fr[  pears  later,  former  Communists  won  in  the  parliamen- 
ff  ections." 

it  of  the  challenge  for  the  Polish  church  stems  from 
Pi  le  termed  its  fear  of  the  pluralistic  nature  of  modern 
w  y.  The  church  in  Poland,  he  said,  continues  to  use 
f  \  mguage  of  confrontation,"  a  language  that  was  effec- 

■  ider  Communism  but  that  now  has  lost  its  effective- 
's The  fear  is  reflected  in  the  training  of  seminarians: 
f  re  isolated  from  university  life,  and  this  results  in  a 
K  ncy  to  be  closed-minded.  Only  about  five  of  40 
f  an  bishops  allow  their  seminarians  to  study  theology 

■  universities  with  lay  students. 


Even  the  relationship  with  the  pope  has  its  complexities. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  pride  in  the  Polish  clergy  that  "he 
is  one  of  us,  the  first  Slavic  pope."  But  the  pope  himself, 
Father  Obirek  pointed  out,  has  changed  during  the  20  years 
of  his  pontificate.  In  his  extensive  travels,  "the  pope  has 
learned  from  the  example  of  churches  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  his  view  of  Christianity  is  wider  than  that  of  East- 
ern Europe.  In  this  sense,  a  certain  tension  exists  between 
Rome  and  the  Polish  episcopate.  The  ad  limina  meetings 
that  take  place  between  the  pope  and  the  Polish  hierarchy  in 
Rome,"  he  continued,  "usually  finish  with  a  strong  sugges- 
tion that  the  episcopate  be  more  present  and  open  in  regard 
to  modern  pluralistic  society." 

The  reluctance  to  accept  this  greater  openness,  accord- 
ing to  Father  Obirek,  is  reflected  in  the  Polish  hierarchy's 
attitude  toward  the  documents  of  the  Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil— accepted  in  theory,  but  only  to  a  limited  degree  carried 
out  in  practice.  "The  documents  of  Vatican  II  are  on  the  cur- 
riculum of  seminaries;  yet  when  it  comes  to  their  impact  in 
daily  fife,  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  implications  for  lay 
people,  for  instance,  and  the  same  holds  true  for  ecumenical 
dialogue.  In  general,  the  bishops  and  priests  have  only  limit- 
ed interest  in  what  is  new,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  learn: 
this  is  the  underlying  problem  of  the  church  in  Poland." 
Father  Obirek  spoke  of  a  certain  nostalgia  on  the  part  of 
most  of  the  bishops  and  many  priests  who  long  for  the  land 
of  church  that  existed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  everything 
was  done  according  to  set  rules.  "But  the  pressures  of  the 
culture  and  of  today's  politics,"  he  said,  "show  that  this  can- 
not be  the  way." 

The  same  mentality,  he  added,  exists  among  many  in  the 
large  Polish  population  in  the  United  States.  Chicago  alone 
has  a  million  Poles — the  largest  Polish  community  of  any 
city  in  the  world  except  for  Warsaw.  But  in  his  visits  to 
Chicago,  he  found  that  many  of  the  "the  Polish  clergy  living 
there  have  no  desire  to  understand  more  about  the  pluralis- 
tic society  in  which  they  are  living,"  and  this  has  caused  a 
problem  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago.  Some  Polish 
priests,  he  observed,  tend  to  resist  being  integrated  into  its 
archdiocesan  pastoral  programs. 

Hopeful  change  is  starting  to  take  place,  Father  Obirek 
added,  in  that  the  Polish  hierarchy  has  begun  to  send  some 
of  its  seminarians  to  Chicago's  seminary.  The  Chicago  arch- 
diocese pays  for  this.  "After  ordination,  the  young  Polish 
priests  stay  on  in  Chicago  to  work  for  several  years  and  only 
then  go  back  to  Poland,  having  gained  a  greater  openness  to 
pluralistic  ideas."  Father  Obirek's  own  formation  experience 
as  a  Jesuit  was  along  these  lines:  he  studied  and  worked  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Italy  and  Germany,  but  eventually 
returned  to  take  up  assignments  in  Poland.  Sending  semi- 
narians to  study  in  other  countries  for  the  sake  of  giving 
them  a  more  pluralistic  exposure  to  the  modern  world  is 
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practiced  not  only  by  the  Jesuits,  but  also  by  congregations 
like  the  Dominicans,  the  Salesians  and  the  Benedictines. 

Seminarians  "return  with  new  ideas,"  he  noted. 
"Later,  some  of  their  seminarian  friends,  whom  they 
came  to  know  during  their  studies  abroad,  may  come  to 
visit  them  in  Poland,  so  a  kind  of  exchange  of  ideas 
becomes  possible" — an  exchange  that  can  lead  to  a  broad- 
er understanding  of  the  multicultural  aspects  of  Catholi- 
cism and  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  21st  century. 
"We  have  to  realize  that  Catholicism  is  not  to  be  found 
only  in  Poland,"  he  said.  "We  must  free  ourselves  from 
the  sense  that  we  are  the  most  important  in  terms  of  what 
Catholicism  is.  We  have  to  learn  from  our  neighbors  the 
Ukrainians  and  Romanians"  and  the  Catholic  Church  in 
many  other  countries  in  order  to  be  part  of  a  meaningful 
process  of  inculturation. 

Secular  Society 

Since  the  fall  of  Communism,  secular  society  in  Poland  has 
undergone  dramatic  changes.  When  drug  addiction  and 
crime  began  to  assume  a  high  profile,  "the  church  and  soci- 
ety were  not  prepared  to  face  this  dark  side  of  modernity," 
Father  Obirek  said.  "The  church  was  preoccupied  with 
building  churches — as  it  continues  to  do,  often  with  funds 
raised  by  Polish  Catholics  in  Chicago  at  the  urging  of  their 
pastors — and  in  arguing  with  the  government  about  the 
right  to  provide  religious  instruction  in  the  schools."  Politi- 
cians were  also  caught  unaware  by  the  shift  to  a  democracy7, 
being  too  euphoric  about  the  regaining  of  freedom  of 
speech.  "But  now,"  he  said,  "we  have  a  serious  problem  with 
issues  like  drug  addiction." 

He  spoke  of  a  friend  from  his  high  school  and  university 
days  whom  he  met  after  20  years:  "Although  he  has  a  mas- 
ter's degree,  he  is  a  drug  addict,  has  lost  his  job  and  is  home- 
less. Through  this  friend,  I  know  that  there  are  many  like 
him — they  find  the  world  too  complicated  now,  and  because 
they  feel  unable  to  adapt  to  the  new  order  of  things,  just 
give  up."  Drug  addiction  is  a  problem  not  only  for  univer- 
sity-age students,  but  for  students  in  high  school  as  well. 
Thankfully,  Polish  laws  for  drug  offenses  do  not  begin  to 
approach  in  severity  the  mandatory  minimum  laws  of  many 
states  here,  where  nonviolent  drug  offenders  face  long  years 
behind  bars. 

Overall,  the  Polish  economy  itself  is  doing  well.  "News- 
papers describe  Poland  as  one  of  the  Central  European 
tigers,"  Father  Obirek  noted.  "In  2003  we  expect  that 
Poland  will  join  the  European  Union,  if  it  continues  at  the 
same  rate  of  economic  growth.  But  there  is  a  dark  side  to 
this  too,  in  that  in  some  areas,  like  Silesia — the  heart  of  the 
metallurgy  industry — unemployment  is  high.  I  have  a  17- 
year-old  cousin  there  who  is  studying  mechanics,  but  he  has 
little  hope  of  finding  a  job  when  he  completes  his  course  of 


studies."  As  a  result,  he  said,  many  young  peopj  i 
depressed  parts  of  the  country  want  to  emigrate  and  ik 
the  risk  of  working  illegally  in  countries  like  Germany. 

Agriculture  is  another  area  of  difficulty.  The  counv  i 
30  percent  agricultural.  During  Communist  times,  fara 
were  allowed  to  have  a  few  acres  for  themselves,  vm 
enabled  them — poor  though  they  were — to  preserve  a  & 
of  ownership  on  their  small  plots  of  land.  These  fanij 
working  their  small  holdings  with  old-fashioned  equipr;ii 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  in  the  European  Union  witth 
new  technology  of  farming.  "It  will  be  a  complicated  tit 
deal  with  this  agricultural  issue,"  he  concluded. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Father  Obirek  is  the  questiu  r 
Jewish-Christian  dialogue.  "I  was  born  in  Narol,  a  ;ia 
town  close  to  the  Ukrainian  border,  which  was  near  o,:  ( 
the  biggest  death  camps  during  the  Holocaust — a  jac 
named  Belzec,  where  600,000  Jews  were  killed. "H 
described  his  slowly  dawning  awareness  of  what  had  ar 
pened  to  the  Jews,  who  at  one  time  made  up  50  percet  ( 
the  population  of  Narol.  "I  realized  as  a  teenager  that  p  ip; 
who  had  once  been  neighbors  had  all  disappeared,  bu  1 
nobody  spoke  about  it.  It  was  like  a  form  of  socioaur, 
amnesia."  When  he  asked  the  parish  priest  about  itth 
priest  said,  "That  is  a  hard  question;  it's  better  not  to  €a 
about  it."  Nor  could  his  parents,  who  were  too  young  din 
World  War  II  to  know  what  was  really  going  on,  offer  ah 
nations.  "It  has  become  my  personal  question:  hot 
explain  this  great  tragedy  that  had  befallen  my  neighlrs 
he  said.  "In  Poland  now,  there  are  only  between  5,00'an 
10,000  Jews.  Those  who  weren't  killed  left  the  country' 

As  director  of  the  Center  for  Culture  and  Dialog?  i 
Kracow,  Father  Obirek  is  working  with  the  New  York-ise 
Auschwitz  Jewish  Center  Foundation  to  establish  an  el 
tional  center  in  Auschwitz  that  will  memorialize  victi  s  c 
the  Holocaust  and  seek  to  bring  about  a  greater  under- 
ing  among  people  of  different  religious  traditions.  He  jp< 
to  collaborate  with  friends  from  other  religious  traditic  s  i 
writing  about  the  common  heritage  of  Jews,  Christians 
Muslims  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe. 

Father  Obirek  acknowledged  that  his  analysis  of  d  sh 
uation  in  Poland  is  a  very  personal  one.  His  views/er 
shaped,  he  said,  not  only  by  his  life  in  Poland  itself,  biaL 
by  his  visits  to  other  countries,  especially  the  Urec 
States — "where  open  dialogue  and  honest  critique  ci  b 
carried  out  amid  the  refreshing  freedoms  you  perhapta.- 
for  granted."  He  emphasized  that  he  continues  to  :a 
from  his  contacts  with  representatives  of  other  Chrt 
denominations  and  religions,  as  well  as  from  agnctk 
"Because  my  own  faith  life  has  been  enriched  and  str< 
ened  as  a  result  of  these  conversations,"  he  said,  "WM 
grown  to  appreciate  the  value  of  honest  dialogue  and  ■ 
ness  as  a  way  of  being  fully  human  in  the  world  of  tod; 
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oming  Out'  as  a 
Catholic  School  Teacher 

>oung  person  needs  careful  and  student-centered  advice  and  guidance, 
more  confusion,    by  gerald  d.  cole  man 


ft 


\  w  article  about  maturity  they  contributed  to 
Robert  Nugent  s  book  A  Challenge  to  Love  (1983),  the 
psychologists  James  and  Evelyn  Whitehead  use  the 
metaphor  of  journey  or  "passage"  to  explain  the 
Pi  md  gain"  or  "peril  and  possibility"  that  accompany 
B  cant  moments  in  life.  At  the  death  of  a  parent,  for 
H  ile,  we  lose  our  beginning  and  our  security;  but  if 

■  "avel"  well  through  this  passage,  we  gain  a  deeper 

■  nation  of  our  father/mother  and  move  on  to  a  new 
j*  >f  independence. 

$  )  D.  COLEMAN,  S.S.,  is  president/rector  of  St.  Patrick's 

■  3ry,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco,  in  Menlo  Park, 


Employing  this  metaphor,  the  Whiteheads  suggest 
that  there  are  three  passages  for  a  person  who  is  coming 
to  grips  with  his  or  her  homosexual  orientation: 

Interior  passage:  when  one  realizes  and  accepts  the  self- 
knowledge  of  one's  homosexual  orientation.  This  passage 
takes  place  -within  an  individual  and  is  fundamental  to  the 
next  two  passages. 

Passage  of  intimacy:  when  one  shares  one  s  homosexual 
orientation  with  a  trusted  other  or  others:  e.g.,  one's  par- 
ents. At  this  stage,  one  is  hoping  to  be  known  and  loved 
by  the  trusted  other  for  who  one  is. 

Public  passage:  when  one  takes  the  further  step  to  be 
publicly  known  as  a  homosexual.  This  "passage"  is  normal- 
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ly  called  "coming  out,"  and  the  homosexual  usually  takes 
on  the  designation  of  "gay"  or  "lesbian." 

This  is  a  helpful  metaphor  but  calls  for  certain  moral 
and  pastoral  comments. 

Progression  from  one  stage  to  another  is  not  simply 
automatic,  but  necessitates  a  careful  process  of  integration 
and  self-assessment.  It  also  necessitates  guidance  from  oth- 
ers who  have  progressed  through  the  stages  and  have 
reached  a  healthy  understanding  of  their  own  sexual  orien- 
tation. Just  as  heterosexual  adolescents  learn  from  their  par- 
ents and  other  role  models  how  to  integrate  their  sexuality, 
homosexual  adolescents  need  to  move  through  this  same 
learning  process,  a  very  difficult  move  in  today's  climate. 

The  temptation  to  jump  to  the  public  passage  is  likely 
an  attempt  to  hasten  the  process  of  the  interior  and  inti- 
macy passages.  Since  heterosexuals  grow  up  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  continually  endorses  and  validates  their  sex- 
uality, the  first  two  passages  take  shape  from  an  early  age 
and  the  completion  of  the  public  passage  (i.e.,  dating, 
marriage  and  sexual  relationship)  normally  follows  the 
pattern  of  the  threefold  passages.  For  homosexuals,  how- 
ever, this  affirming  environment  does  not  usually  exist  at 
home,  school  or  work;  and  homosexuals  then  almost 
inevitably  face  various  forms  of  ignorance  and  prejudice 
from  others. 

While  the  process  of  movement  from  one  level  to  the 
next  should  not  be  interpreted  as  endorsing  homosexual 
activity,  it  is,  one  hopes,  an  attempt  to  see  one's  sexual  ori- 
entation as  one  component  of  who  one  is,  rather  than  a 
secret  that  keeps  one  feeling  isolated,  lonely  and  ashamed. 

For  homosexuals,  progression  into  the  third  level 


should  be  an  exercise  in  prudence,  guided  by  resp:ti 
friends  and  confidants.  This  "public"  step  also  recir 
the  completion  of  the  first  two  levels  and  a  clear  uflc 
standing  of  one's  personal  motives  for  "going  pulic 
Attempting  to  complete  the  first  two  levels  by  jun>ii 
into  the  third  level  is  perilous  and  psychologically  data 
ing.  Only  the  most  weighty  reason  justifies  a  moveiji 
the  public  passage.  The  program  of  Alcoholics  Aria 
mous  is  one  such  example.  Within  the  program  c<ia 
meetings  have  specific  designations.  A  gay/lesbianjL 
meeting  is  an  example  that  meets  all  of  the  requireik 
for  a  healthy  public  passage.  In  this  public  passag^m 
feels  a  part  of  a  group,  can  work  toward  ending  feeliits 
isolation,  loneliness  and  shame  and  can  help  newccie 
to  these  meetings  to  work  through  the  first  two  passses 

The  Teacher 

In  light  of  this  understanding  of  "passages"  for  hornl 
uals,  I  would  like  to  offer  advice  to  homosexual  teafie 
in  a  Catholic  school.  While  school  policy  migl- 1 
informed  by  these  suggestions,  my  primary  concern^ 
is  for  the  homosexual  teacher. 

The  Catholic  Church  strongly  affirms  the  digny 
every  homosexual  person.  The  1976  statement  dtt 
U.S.  bishops,  To  Live  in  Christ  Jesus,  exemplified) 
teaching  well:  "Some  persons  find  themselves  throuju 
fault  of  their  own  to  have  a  homosexual  oriental 
Homosexuals,  like  every  one  else,  should  not  sufferro 
prejudice  against  their  basic  human  rights.  They  hte 
right  to  respect,  friendship  and  justice"  (No.  4). 

A  Catholic  school  and  its  teachers  bear  the  eccisii 
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;al  responsibility  of  upholding  the  church's  teachings 
be  dignity  of  every  homosexual  and  the  wrongness  of 
osexual  activity.  Even  if  this  obligation  might  create 
l  :  homosexual  teacher  a  certain  tension  between  per- 
,  1  belief  and  church  teaching,  it  is  the  church's  teach- 
i  and  not  personal  beliefs,  that  must  be  imparted  in  a 
idic  school. 

I  Vhile  in  theory  it  might  be  appropriate  for  a  homosex- 

i  ;acher  to  go  public  if  he/she  (1)  has  successfully  transi- 
j  :d  the  interior  passage  and  the  passage  of  intimacy,  (2) 
,j  cly  accepts  the  teaching  of  the  church  and  (3)  desires 

ii  ve  witness  to  the  fact  that  a  homosexual  can  happily 
I  iuccessfully  live  the  teaching  of  the  church,  one  won- 
I  how  frequendy  all  of  these  factors  coexist. 

i  teacher  who  feels  the  need  to  make  public  his/her 
I  asexual  orientation  in  a  school  setting  is  probably  (a) 
I  g  to  complete  the  first  two  passages  by  jumping  into 

ii  hird  level,  and  (b)  failing  to  recognize  the  inappro- 
I  ;ness  of  seeking  support  from  students  who  probably 
I  ot  understand  the  teacher's  struggles  or  have  the 
n  to  offer  necessary  support.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  g  people  are  not  capable  of  being  caring  and  loving 
I:  "d  homosexuals,  but  that  they  should  not  be  put  into 
I  >osition  of  having  a  dual  relationship  with  their 
h  er:  i.e.,  as  teacher  and  as  homosexual.  I  would  sug- 
ai  hat  a  homosexual  teacher  who  has  a  personal  or  psy- 
i|  'gical  need  to  announce  his/her  sexual  orientation  to 
U  nts  should  for  this  very  reason  not  be  teaching  in  a 

alic  school  at  all.  This  assertion  does  not  pertain, 
I  ver,  to  the  case  of  a  mature,  stable  homosexual  who 
U|  :ly  accepts  and  practices  the  church's  teachings  and 
t  loes  not  feel  the  need  to  announce  his/her  homosex- 
a  . 

It  /limate 

f\  ve  in  an  ethos  that  identifies  a  "gay"  or  "lesbian"  as 
p!  ^ho  is  sexually  active.  Statistically  there  is  evidence 
I  )port  this,  as  there  is  evidence  to  support  the  state - 
fcj  that  single  heterosexuals  are  sexually  active.  While 
ii1  ^resumption  might  be  untrue,  unjust  and  unfair  in 
H  cases,  it  is  a  perception  in  today's  society,  so  I  agree 
M  die  Whiteheads:  "One  cannot  enter  the  public  pas- 
p  imply  because  it  is  'the  thing  to  do'  or  because  oth- 
U  ive  made  it."  Those  committed  to  a  celibate  life  in 
N  lurch  and  those  who  hold  positions  of  authority  in 
H  lurch  should  not  enter  the  public  passage  because 
ii  :ep  will  almost  inevitably  have  a  negative  impact  on 
■it  credibility  as  public  representatives  of  the  church. 
H  will  become  "victims"  of  their  own  personal  revela- 
K  ind  cut  off  from  others  in  the  community  who 
md  the  church's  teachings  about  homosexuality.  Such 
H  duals  then  lose  their  effectiveness  as  public  witness- 


es to  celibacy  or  as  teachers  in  a  Catholic  school,  and  this 
result  will  only  reinforce  negative  feelings  about  their 
own  homosexuality. 

When  a  Catholic  school  teacher  moves  into  the  public 
passage,  he/she  will  likely  meet  a  variety  of  reactions — 
from  indifference  to  homophobia  to  support  to  anger — 
and  will  be  presumed  to  be  sexually  active.  This  stereo- 
typing amounts  to  "reducing"  the  homosexual  to  his/her 
sexual  orientation,  which  is  clearly  a  form  of  injustice  and 
prejudice  and  is  contrary  to  the  church's  teaching  that  all 
homosexuals  be  treated  with  "respect,  friendship  and  jus- 
tice." Students  have  the  right  to  be  educated  about  the 
church's  teachings  on  homosexuality,  and  they  must  be 
taught  that  they  also  bear  the  responsibility  to  treat 
homosexuals  with  respect,  understanding  and  fairness.  If 
Catholic  schools  cannot  teach  students  to  treat  homosex- 
uals with  the  "respect,  friendship  and  justice"  required  by 
the  bishops,  then  we  have  a  more  serious  problem  than 
that  of  a  few  teachers  coming  out. 

The  Student 

Students  have  a  right  to  learn  from  their  teachers.  Teachers 
are  significant  role  models.  Students  learn  from  teachers 
they  admire  because  of  the  teacher's  knowledge,  ability  to 
teach,  empathy,  care  and  interest.  It  is  these  qualities  in  a 
teacher  that  a  student  admires  and  seeks  to  imitate. 

Students  do  not  need  to  know  a  teacher's  sexual  ori- 
entation. The  teacher  who  publicly  reveals  this  informa- 
tion is  forcing  a  student  into  a  dual  acceptance  of 
him/herself  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  homosexual  person, 
thus  "pushing"  the  student  and  the  Catholic  school  into  a 
tenuous  and  unfair  position.  Students  are  not  in  school 
to  hear  about  or  support  a  teacher's  orientation  or 
lifestyle. 

If  a  student  is  struggling  with  his  or  her  own  "interi- 
or passage,"  the  student  should  be  discussing  this  self- 
perception  with  his/her  parents  and  a  school  counselor 
who  is  equipped  to  carefully  process  these  types  of  inner 
feelings.  At  this  point  in  a  young  person's  life,  he  or  she 
needs  careful  and  student-centered  advice  and  guidance, 
not  more  confusion  in  sorting  through  a  teacher's  homo- 
sexuality. 

The  Right  Place 

Publicly  announcing  one's  sexual  orientation  in  a  Catholic 
school  is  misguided,  pedagogically  and  psychologically 
flawed  and  does  nothing  to  further  the  church's  authentic 
teachings  about  the  dignity  of  every  homosexual  person. 
Homosexuals  deserve  respect  and  dignity  and  the  freedom 
to  share  their  sexual  journey.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  sharing  should  take  place  in  a  Catholic  school  by  a 
teacher,  administrator  or  staff  member. 
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The  Amoral  University 

/  asked  if  questions  about  business  ethics  were  ever  raised  in  his  classes. 
He  said,  'Never'  by  willard  f.  jabusch 


Till  YOUNG  MAN  WAS  CLEARLY  UNEASY.  Most  peo- 
ple would  insist  that  he  had  no  cause  for  worry. 
After  all,  he  would  soon  receive  his  M.B.A.  from 
a  very  prestigious  business  school,  had  already 
been  offered  a  contract  by  a  large  investment  banking  firm 
and,  if  he  accepts  it,  would  have  a  starting  salary  of  $200,000 
(which  is  ordinarily  doubled  in  the  second  year).  Why  the 
unease?  Would  that  every  graduate  were  so  fortunate. 

But  he  told  me  that  he  had  worked  last  summer  as  an 
intern  in  this  firm  and  soon  realized  that  it  was  deeply 
involved  in  mergers  and  buyouts.  Smaller  companies  were 
absorbed  and,  as  a  result,  shareholders  were  made  very 
happy.  Stock  values  went  up  and  dividends  increased.  This 
also  meant,  however,  that  thousands  of  workers  found  them- 
selves out  of  a  job.  He  had  at  least  started  to  wonder  about 
the  morality  of  all  of  this.  Did  he  really  want  to  spend  his  life 
working  in  this  type  of  business?  Could  one  save  one's  soul 
in  investment  banking? 


THE  REV.  willard  F.  JABUSCH  is  the  director  and  chaplain  at 
the  Catholic  Center  and  chapel  for  the  University  of  Chicago. 


I  asked  if  any  questions  about  business  ethics  wereiw 
raised  in  his  classes.  "No,"  he  said,  "never."  Much  is  tub 
however,  about  marketing,  competition  and  maximin 
profits.  Nothing,  it  seems,  is  really  wrong  or  bad  unk 
does  not  "work"  in  our  capitalistic  world. 

hi  an  annual  "Aims  of  Education"  address,  the  fobc 
chairman  of  the  political  science  department  quickly  be«m 
famous  when  he  clearly  and  honestly  told  1,000  first  s 
students  that  they  should  expect  no  ethical  guidance  01 
their  new  school,  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  univcsii 
is,  he  insisted,  totally  "amoral."  Though  it  is  not,  one  wul 
hope,  an  "immoral"  place,  it  is  dedicated  to  a  rigorous  sire 
for  facts,  for  "data,"  and  is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pnio 
moral  leadership.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  theory. 

But  what  happens  in  practice?  It  is  hard  to  believe, 
in  this  postmodern  era,  when  everyone  is  allowed  his  oflt 
own  set  of  unquestioned  values  and  all  becomes  relative  h. 
considerations  of  good  and  evil  never  arise.  Are  professed 
law,  medicine,  philosophy,  English,  history  or  any  othe;h 
cipline  always  "value  free"  as  they  lecture  and  lead  dil 
sions? 


I  I 
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Jthough  the  young  man  enrolled  in  the  business  school 
he  professor  of  political  science  may  both  hold  that  the 
:rsity  is  amoral,  convictions  and  attitudes  do  surface, 
dices  will  also  be  revealed. 

>ne  recent  graduate  put  it  this  way:  "Numerous  students 
acuity  have  ambivalent  feelings  toward  followers  of 
;t,  ranging  from  bewilderment  to  hatred.  I  received  a 
lesson  in  the  latter  as  a  first  year  student  in  the  college, 
in  the  course  on  classics  of  social  and  political  thought 
-ofessor  announced  in  class,  'I  hate  Christians.'  He  then 
eded  to  attempt  to  remove  God  from  Aquinas  and  pro- 
ced  Thomistic  philosophy  worthless  if  it  could  not 
without  God." 

iany  chaplains  at  other  schools  know  of  similar  inci- 
.  Professors  who  are  otherwise  liberal  and  intelligent 
to  find  it  terribly  difficult  to  move  beyond  the  Cru- 
,  the  Inquisition  and  Galileo.  Christianity  and  the 
>lic  Church  in  particular  are  still  seen  as  the  enemy, 
us  XII  has  become  the  new  evil  genius,  and  a 
m's  right  to  choose  abortion  is  accepted  as  beyond 
tent.  At  a  recent  lecture  on  the  University  of  Chicago 
us,  the  Rev.  Mel  White,  founder  of  "Soulforce," 

i  inced  "the  official  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 

I  :h  about  sexual  minorities  which  lead  to  suffering  and 

i  for  our  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and  transgender  sisters 

I  rothers."  The  clearly  implied  ques- 

>!  s:  how  can  an  institution  whose 

}|  ngs  cause  suffering  and  death  be 

I  :ed? 

!  the  United  States  today,  about  90 
r;  it  of  Catholic  college  and  university 
u  its  are  enrolled  in  state  and  private 

I  r  institutions.  Notre  Dame,  Ford- 
n  Georgetown  and  all  of  the  other 
\\  )lic  schools  are  educating  the 

■  ling  10  percent  in  an  ambiance  in 
|  ,  it  is  piously  hoped,  ethical  and 
H  gical  issues  are  taken  seriously  and 
M  sed  carefully.  In  other  words,  the 

II  najority  of  American  Catholics  are 
N  ng  their  higher  education  at  uni- 
II  ies  and  colleges  that  are  either 
M  I  or  perhaps  aggressively  positivis- 
II  lere  are,  of  course,  happy  excep- 
H  but  most  of  these  students  arrive 

■  tinimal  religious  education.  They 
If  ong  men  and  women  who  are  fre- 
U  V  idealistic,  rarely  antagonistic,  but 
Hi  ignorant  of  a  Christian  and 
n  ic  heritage.  They  are  certainly  not 
Bp  td  for  a  subtle  or  quite  open  attack 
M  ir  religion  led  by  a  polished  and 


revered  professor  or  by  peers  in  the  dorms. 

The  U.S.  bishops  have  come  to  realize  the  importance 
of  campus  ministry,  but  personnel  and  funding  are  not  easy 
to  find.  In  Chicago's  center,  the  so-called  Loop,  there  are 
now  57,000  students  studying  everything  from  law  and 
biology  to  graphic  design  and  dance.  (Even  the  huge  state 
universities  seldom  have  more  than  40,000  students.)  How 
many  chaplains  are  needed  for  such  a  demanding  ministry? 
What  qualifications  are  necessary?  What  is  a  realistic  bud- 
get? Will  the  Catholics  among  those  57,000  students  find 
an  oasis  in  downtown  Chicago  where  they  can  be  comfort- 
able in  talking  about  ethical  concerns?  Will  there  be  an 
intelligent  and  articulate  chaplain  to  care  about  them  and 
offer  them  the  wisdom  of  the  Gospel?  How  will  they  expe- 
rience Catholic  worship  and  preaching  during  these  forma- 
tive years  of  college?  The  same  questions,  of  course,  con- 
front many  other  dioceses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fine  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States  must  be  encouraged 
and  helped  to  continue  their  truly  admirable  work  of 
higher  education.  But  there  are  all  those  other  young 
Catholics,  the  90  percent  who  fill  the  classrooms  of  the 
nation's  state  and  private  secular  schools.  They  present 
our  church  with  an  enormous  challenge  and  an  exciting 
pastoral  opportunity.  EN 


Paints  the  very  soul  of  the  priesthood.' 


— Rev.  Eugene  F.  Hemrick,  Catholic  News  Service 


THE  CHANGING  FACE  OF  THE 
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Donald  B.  Cozzens 

The  Changing  Face 
of  the  Priesthood 

A  Reflection  on  the  Priest's  Crisis  of  Soul 

0-8146-2504-5    Paper,  168  pp.,  6  x  9,  $14.95 
0-8146-2754-4   Hardcover,  168  pp.,  6  x  9,  $19.95 

www.catalog.litpress.org/detail.cfm?ID=  1 745 

"For  Catholics  and  non-Catholics  alike  who  have 
thought — or  need  to  think — about  the  underlying 
issues  that  have  precipitated  the  crisis,  this  is  a 
must-read  book." 

Los  Angeles  Times 

". . .  mostly  about  relationships,  relationships  in 
flux  that  beg  for  careful  dialogical  reflection.  Cozzens  hopes 
his  work  encourages  and  serves  that  reflection.  We  think  it  does." 
Church 

"Cozzens'  most  important  virtue  is  his  courage  to  say  what  his  experience  has 
taught  him .  For  this  alone,  his  book  deserves  a  wide  and  respectful  readership. " 
Commonweal 

"The  signs  of  hope  he  finds  are  encouraging.  'Behind  the  changing  face  of  the 
priesthood  remains  the  saving  face  ofjesus  the  Christ.'  This  study  helps  to  reveal 
that  saving  face." 
At  bookstores  Or  Prairie  Messenger 

hM^uJirii-rJll  "it  is  Cozzens'  love  for  the  priesthood  that  motivates  the  book.  He  speaks 

W  V/V^tliJJiiiJJJJjJJ  warmly  of  the  majority  of  priests  in  whom  he  finds  great  hope." 

National  Catholic  Reporter 

The  Liturgical  Press 
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Changing  Catholic  I 
Models  of  Marriage 

The  legal  term  i  contract  has  given  way  to  the  biblical  word  '  covenant.  1 


BY  MICHAEL  G .  LAWLER 

Marriage  is  in  the  news  these  days,  but  for 
mostly  negative  reasons.  The  first  type  of 
union  for  the  majority  of  couples  is  now  not 
marriage  but  cohabitation;  young  people  are 
delaying  both  marriage  and,  when  married,  parenthood;  the 
divorce  rate  hovers  around  its  all-time  high;  and  the  birth  of 
children  to  unmarried  parents  has  skyrocketed.  Some  college 
textbooks  describe  marriage  as  a  trap,  especially  for  women. 
It  puts  women  at  risk  for  violence,  they  say,  and  it  is  bad  for 
their  mental  health.  One  could  be  forgiven  for  concluding 
that  marriage  is  going  out  of  style  and  is  being  replaced  by 
more  attractive  alternatives,  but  that  would  be  a  serious  mis- 
take. Every  reputable  study  of  the  attitudes  of  young  Ameri- 
cans demonstrates  that  they  are  still  the  marrying  land  and 
still  have  high  hopes  for  a  happy  marriage.  Unfortunately, 
given  all  they  see  around  them,  they  also  have  a  debilitating 
fear  of  their  ability  to  achieve  a  stable  marriage. 

Many  things  have  changed  in  the  contemporary  world 
with  respect  to  marriage.  The  cultural  climate  has  changed; 
the  feminist  movement  has  led  women  to  reject  a  patriarchal 
model  of  marriage  in  which  they  are  made  legally  dependent 
on  a  man.  The  economic  climate  has  changed;  women's  entry 
into  the  career  market  has  led  to  their  economic  indepen- 
dence and  changed  attitudes  toward  marriage.  The  legal  cli- 
mate has  changed;  no-fault  divorce  law  has  made  it  possible 
for  the  unsubstantiated  whim  of  one  partner  to  bring  a  mar- 
riage to  an  end.  The  religious  and  theological  climate  has 
changed,  so  that  today  Catholics  are  as  confused  as  anyone 
else  about  the  nature  of  marriage  and  what  it  might  mean 
that  marriage  is  a  sacrament. 

In  a  recent  study  of  the  impact  of  marriage  preparation, 
young  Catholics  complained  that  marriage  preparation 
programs  educated  them  well  in  the  psychological  dimen- 
sions of  marriage  but  less  well  in  the  religious  and  theolog- 
ical dimensions.  To  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  crisis  in  marriage,  the  churches  must  better 
fulfill  their  specific  task. 

MICHAEL  G.  LAWLER  is  the  director  of  the  Center  for  Marriage 
and  Family  at  Creighton  University  in  Omaha,  Neb. 


The  Procreative  Model 

There  was  a  time  in  the  Catholic  tradition,  a  centi|i« 
long  period  that  extended  from  the  beginning  of  the  sm 
century  to  the  middle  of  the  20th,  when  marriage  was  to 
eled  as  a  procreative  institution — a  social,  religious  and  I 
institution  in  which  a  man  and  a  woman  became  husban'ai 
wife  to  procreate  children.  Their  procreative  actnity,  m 
defined  marriage,  extended  not  only  to  the  production' 
child  but  also  to  nurturing  motherhood  and  fatherhoo  ai 
the  production  of  a  functioning  adult.  Since  they  did  n<  I 
long  beyond  the  early  adulthood  of  their  children,  ma  I 
was  therefore  easily  defined  as  lifelong. 

This  procreative  institution  is  the  result  of  a  contr  t 
which,  according  to  the  1917  Code  of  Canon  Law,  "eachai 
gives  and  accepts  a  perpetual  and  exclusive  right  ovt  t 
body  for  acts  which  are  of  themselves  suitable  for  the  gdj 
tion  of  children"  (Canon  1081,  2).  Notice  that  the  ma  I 
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fact  was  about  bodies  and  acts;  the  procreative  institution 
not  about  persons  and  their  mutual  love.  Couples  who 
1  one  another  could  enter  into  the  procreative  institution 
lg  as  they  exchanged  legal  rights  to  one  another's  bodies 
ie  procreation  of  children. 

i  December  1930,  Pope  Pius  XI  published  an  important 
dical  letter  on  marriage,  Casti  Conniibii,  which  trans- 
id  the  procreative  model  into  a  more  personal  model  of 
igal  love  and  intimacy.  The  procreative  institution,  in 
i  procreation  was  everything,  began  to  give  way  to  pro- 
ive  union,  in  which  procreation  was  almost,  but  not 
ily,  everything.  Predictably,  Pius  insisted  on  the  procre- 
institution;  procreation  was  still  the  primary  end  of  mar- 
Unpredictably,  he  insisted  also  on  the  importance  of 
tutual  love  and  marital  life  of  the  spouses.  So  important 
;  mutual  love  and  life,  Pius  argued,  that  "it  can,  in  a  very 
j  ;nse,  be  said  to  be  the  chief  reason  and  purpose  of  mar- 
j  if  marriage  be  looked  at  not  in  the  restricted  sense  as 
,  jted  for  the  proper  conception  and  educating  of  the 
but  more  widely  as  the  blending  of  life  as  a  whole  and 
iunial  interchange  and  sharing  thereof  (A.A.S.,  1930, 
9).  If  we  do  not  focus  exclusively  on  procreation,  the 
taught,  but  focus  also  on  the  marital  love  and  life  of  the 
is,  then  that  love  and  life  is  the  primary  reason  for  mar- 

j  these  wise  words,  Pius  suggested  that  there  is  more  to 
\  age,  much  more,  than  the  Stoic,  biologically  rooted, 
]  :al-act-focused  procreative  institution  can  explain.  His 
I  sted  procreative -union  model  provided  a  transitional 

I  of  marriage  and  set  Catholic  marriage  theory  on  the 
I )  an  entirely  new  and  unheard  of  model  of  marriage,  a 

I I  of  interpersonal  union.  After  35  years  of  growing 
u  most  of  it  occasioned  by  condemnations  from  Pope 
a  H  and  the  Holy  Office  (now  the  Congregation  for  the 
J  ine  of  the  Faith),  that  model  came  to  fruition  at  the 
fi]  d  Vatican  Council. 

n  iterpersonal  Model 

U  ouncil's  "Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the 
p  rn  World"  describes  marriage  as  a  "communion  of 
I  No.  47),  "an  intimate  partnership  of  life  and  love"  (No. 
U  spite  of  loud  and  insistent  demands  to  repeat  the  cen- 
I  old  received  tradition  of  marriage  as  procreative  insti- 
ll (thus  consigning  spousal  love  to  its  traditional  sec- 
I  r  place),  the  council  declared  love  between  the  spouses 
I  of  the  very  essence  of  marriage.  The  council  under- 
m  its  preference  for  an  interpersonal  union  model  by 
H  y  another  important  change  in  the  received  tradition. 
■  ige  is  founded  in  "a  conjugal  covenant  of  irrevocable 
H  al  consent"  (No.  48).  The  legal  word  contract  gives  way 
n  biblical  word  covenant,  a  word  saturated  with  overtones 
R  ual  personal  and  steadfast  love,  characteristics  that  are 


now  applied  to  marriage.  The  description  of  the  object  of  the 
marital  covenant  places  the  interpersonal  character  of  mar- 
riage beyond  doubt.  The  spouses,  the  council  teaches, 
"mutually  gift  and  accept  one  another"  (No.  48).  The  focus 
on  animal  bodies  and  acts  is  replaced  by  a  focus  on  persons. 
In  their  marital  covenant,  spouses  create,  not  a  procreative 
institution,  but  a  loving  interpersonal  union  which,  since  gen- 
uine love  is  steadfast,  is  to  last  as  long  as  life  lasts. 

Marriage  and  the  marital  love  of  the  spouses  are  still  said 
to  be  "ordained  for  the  procreation  of  children"  (No.  48),  but 
that  "does  not  make  the  other  ends  of  marriage  of  less 
account,"  and  "[marriage]  is  not  instituted  solely  for  procre- 
ation" (No.  50).  The  intense  and  well-documented  debate 
that  took  place  at  the  council  makes  it  impossible  to  claim 
that  the  refusal  to  sustain  the  received  marital  tradition  was 
the  result  of  some  oversight.  It  was  the  result  of  deliberate 
and  hotly  deliberated  choice,  a  choice  replicated  and  given 
canonical  formulation  20  years  later  in  the  revised  Code  of 
Canon  Law  of  1983. 

Karl  Barth,  the  Protestant  theologian,  once  complained 
that  the  traditional  Christian  doctrine  of  marriage,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  situated  marriage  in  juridical  rather 
than  religious  or  theological  categories.  The  Catholic 
Church  corrected  that  situation  in  1965.  Marriage,  as  mod- 
eled in  the  Catholic  tradition,  has  been  transformed  from 
procreative  institution,  in  which  procreation  was  everything, 
through  procreative  union,  in  which  procreation  was  not 
quite  everything,  to  interpersonal  union,  in  which  the 
mutual  love  of  the  spouses  and  their  marital  life  together  is 
as  important  as  procreation.  Compared  to  the  centuries- 
old  model  of  procreative  institution,  the  model  of  interper- 
sonal union  is  still  in  its  infancy  and  struggling  to  establish 
itself  in  repressive  official  circles. 


without  guile 


'But  this  is  tap  water.  I  wanted  toilet  water. " 
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The  Difference  It  Makes 

A  good  question  arises  at  this  point:  does  it  make  any  dif- 
ference that  a  new  model  of  marriage  emerged  in  the 
Catholic  tradition  in  the  middle  of  the  20th  century?  The 
answer  is  yes,  it  makes  a  great  difference.  Models  are  imag- 
inative constructs  that  selectively  represent  and  enable  us 
to  understand  specific  aspects  of  the  world.  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  explanatory  and  exploratory.  Explanatory  mod- 
els, like  the  model  R.A.F.  Spitfire  that  hangs  in  my  study, 
synthesize  what  we  already  know  or  believe.  Exploratory 
models,  like  scientific  models  of  the  atom  or  religious  mod- 
els of  God,  church  or  marriage,  lead  us  heuristically  to  new 
insights  into  what  we  do  not  yet  fully  know.  Models  are 
always  to  be  taken  seriously  as  heuristic,  educational  tools, 
but  they  are  never  to  be  taken  literally.  I  could  never  have  a 
literal  R.A.F.  Spitfire  hanging  in  my  study,  nor  could  I  ever 
have  a  definitive-for-all-time  insight  into  God,  church  or 
the  interpersonal  union  called  marriage. 

Another  major  characteristic  of  models  is  important: 
they  evoke  attitudes  and  actions  consonant  with  the  model. 
It  is,  perhaps,  in  its  call  to  new  attitudes  and  new  action 
that  a  new  theological  model  makes  its  greatest  difference. 

The  action  required  by  the  procreative  model  is  obvi- 
ous and  abundantly  evidenced  throughout  Catholic  history: 
the  procreation  of  children.  The  primary  sign  of  a  good 
Catholic  family  in  the  not  too  distant  past,  therefore,  was 
how  many  children  a  married  couple  had.  The  relationship 
of  the  spouses/parents  was  secondary.  The  action  required 
by  the  interpersonal  union  model  is  different:  the  procre- 
ation of  love.  Make  the  relationship  between  the  spouses  in 
all  its  psychological,  intellectual  and  sexual  manifestations 
loving,  faithful,  symmetrically  self-sacrificing,  just,  compas- 
sionate, forgiving,  peaceful  and  nonviolent.  In  a  marriage, 
the  time  to  make  babies  is  when  the  spousal  relationship  is 
sound  and  the  climate,  therefore,  right  for  the  procreation 
of  children.  The  difference  the  interpersonal  union  model 
of  marriage  makes  is  that  it  places  the  relationship  of  the 
spouses,  their  mutual  marital  life  and  love,  on  an  equal 
footing  with  procreation.  In  the  language  of  the  received 
tradition,  the  mutual  marital  life  and  love  of  the  spouses  is 
an  equal  end  of  marriage  with  procreation,  a  theological 
and  canonical  fact  acknowledged  by  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  and  the  new  Code  of  Cation  Law. 

The  procreation  of  a  child  is  an  awesome  event  in  a 
marriage  and  also  an  awesome  responsibility.  Genuine  pro- 
creation requires  not  only  biological  maternity,  paternity 
and  the  generation  of  a  child  but  also  long-term,  nurturing 
motherhood,  fatherhood  and  the  generation  of  a  function- 
ing adult.  The  overwhelming  evidence  provided  by  social- 
scientific  research  today  is  that  two  parents — a  loving 
mother  and  a  loving  father  whose  own  relationship  is  lov- 
ing and  stable — are  far  better  for  the  development  of  a 
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child  than  either  two  parents  whose  own  relationsb 
unloving  and  unstable  or  one  parent  who,  despite  h-c 
efforts,  simply  cannot  by  herself  or  himself  providttl 
benefits  two  parents  can  provide. 

Though  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  theological  | 
to  an  interpersonal-union  model  of  marriage  was  i| 
enced  by  the  social  sciences,  it  is  congruent  with  botli 
contemporary  social-scientific  evidence  and  the  pra<| 
implications  of  that  evidence.  Theology,  however,  bl 
its  own  insight  to  the  question  of  marriage  and  offel 
own  solution  to  the  contemporary  crisis  of  marriage.  I 
solution  highlights  the  fact  that  the  happiness  and  stal 
of  a  marriage  and  family,  with  all  the  benefits  that  a  h 
and  stable  household  brings  to  the  genuine  procreatici  i 
children,  is  a  function  of  the  happiness  and  stability  on 
relationship  between  the  spouses.  There  is  no  doubtih 
the  birth  of  children  may  contribute  greatly  to  the  hip 
ness  and  the  stability  of  the  relationship  between  their 
ents,  but  the  evidence  shows  that  it  does  not  necessari 
so.  Besides,  those  parents  who  do  successfully  pro 
beyond  maternity  and  paternity  to  motherhood  and  fa 
hood  can  look  forward  to  about  30  years  together 
their  children  have  left  them  to  establish  their  own 
lies.  That  empty-nest  period  will  be  happy  and  stable 
if  the  relationship  between  the  spouses  has  been  and 
tinues  to  be  a  loving  and  a  faithful  one. 

Marriage  as  Sacrament 

In  a  recent  study  by  the  Center  for  Marriage  and  ¥m 
at  Creighton  University  on  the  first  five  years  of  manB 
the  most  difficult  challenge  reported  by  the  newly  mal 
in  general  was  finding  time  to  balance  marriage  andcii 
and  the  most  difficult  challenge  listed  specifically  byB 
ents  was  finding  time  to  balance  the  spousal  anctl 
parental  relationship.  The  model  ot  marriage  as  intoe 
sonal  union  acknowledges  the  reality  of  these  probleika 
a  marital  life  and  asserts  that  it  is  good  that  spouses  s)» 
time  focusing  on  their  mutual  relationship.  The  happe 
and  stability  of  that  relationship  determines  the  happie 
and  stability  of  their  marriage  and,  therefore,  ultime 
the  happiness  and  stability  of  their  family.  The  nid 
asserts  that  the  interpersonal  union  of  the  spouses,  wii 1 
mutual  and  symmetrical  love,  fidelity,  self-sacrifice,  jujic 
compassion,  forgiveness  and  nonviolence,  is  far  and  m 
the  best  climate  for  the  procreation  of  functioning  a« 
It  asserts,  finally,  that  a  marriage  lived  as  a  steadlasdjto 
ing  interpersonal  union  is  not  a  trap  for  the  unwary,  Bi 
or  female,  but  a  grace-filled  way  to  God,  an  opportune 
provide  a  needed  symbol  in  the  contemporary  wopi 
veritable  sacrament,  of  the  steadfastly  loving  ul 
between  God  and  God's  people  and  between  Chrisai 
Christ's  church. 
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America  Associates 

Dear  Friends  of  America, 

We  at  America  have  been  blessed  by  the  support  that  we  have  received  from  our  friends  through  the 
years.  At  this  time  we  want  especially  to  thank  and  honor  those  who  helped  us  dining  the  year  2000. 
Since  our  subscription  income  covers  only  part  of  our  costs,  donations  at  Christmastime  and  during  our 
annual  Associates*  campaign  help  us  to  send  America  to  you  each  week.  Listed  here  are  those  whose  gifts 
we  received  up  to  the  end  of  January — if  somehow  your  na?ne  was  missed,  we  sincerely  regret  it.  As  the 
year  continues,  we  at  America  will  remember  you  and  all  our  benefactors  in  our  Masses  and  prayers. 

Sincerely, 

Thomas  J.  Reese,  S.J. 
Editor  in  Chief 


The  Thurston  Davis  Associates 


$1,000  or  more 
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mory  of  Rev.  John  LaFarge  •  1986   Montana 

D.  Cahoon  .1990   Maryland 

lonorable  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.  •  1988   Conn. 

/mous  •  1980   Illinois 

Sham  J.  Condren  -1995   New  York 

7incentM.  Cooke  •  1994   New  York 

)hn  M.  Corcoran  •  1994  Massachusetts 

tryllis  M.  Corrigan  •  1982   California 

id  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Coyle  •  1992   Connecticut 

id  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Donnelly  •  1987  .  .  .  .Pennsylvania 

mes  H.  Duffy  1998   New  York 

athryn  P.  Evans  •  1989   Texas 

state  of  Miss  Katherine  A.  Gibson  •  1996   Ohio 


Mr.  Robert  Giroux  •  1990   New  Jersey 

A  Friend  -1994   New  York 

Anonymous  •  1983   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Andrew  M.  Janssen  •  1969   Florida 

Mr.  James  Jereb  •  1988   New  York 

In  Honor  of  L.P.  Walsh  •  2000   Phillipines 

Ms.  Gwendolen  M.  Makowski  •  1 988  California 

Mrs.  Maurice  E.  McLoughlm  •  1969   Massachusetts 
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Mr.  Joseph  F.  Morvay  •  1988   New  Jersey 
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Mr.  Raymond  V.  O'Brien,  Jr.    1988   Florida 
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Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Oechsle  •  1993   Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Gwendolen  M.  Reese  •  1978   California 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Reusche  -1995   Illinois 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Roorda,  Jr.    1991   Texas 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  R.  Ruth  •  1990   Illinois 

Rev.  A.J.  Schumacher  •  1985   Wisconsin 
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Dr.  Paul  R.  Torrens  -1991   California 
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Rev.  Andrew  J.  Walsh  •  1985   New  York 


The  John  LaFarge  Associates 


$500  or  more 

I 

lother  Consolation  Church  •  2000  Wisconsin 

;  of  Colorado  Springs  •  2000  Colorado 

1  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Abely,Jr.  •  1992   Georgia 


Mr.  George  J.  Ames  •  2000   New  York 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Andrecovich  •  2000   Michigan 

Mr.  Joseph  C.  Barry  •  1987   Massachusetts 

Rev.  William  J.  Bausch  •  1989   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Bernard  R.  Bonnot  •  1990   California 

Rev.  Don  G.  Brinkman  •  1988   Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emmett  J.  Burke  •  1992   Washington 

Anonymous  •  1988   New  Hampshire 
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Mr.  John  M.  Connors,  Jr.  •  1993   Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Conway   1989   Ohio 

Mr.  Francis  Neill  Corbett  -1992   New  York 

The  Honorable  Adrian  G.  Duplantier  •  1989  .  .  .  .Louisiana 

Rev.  John  F.  Edwards  •  1988   Connecticut 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Feit  •  1986   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  K.  Figge  -1995   Maryland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Finnerty  •  1988   New  York 

Arthur  W.  Fleming,  M.D.  •  1992   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Donald  J.  Glaser  -1969   Kentucky 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley  •  1987   Illinois 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Hanigan  •  1987   Texas 

Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Harrington  •  1994   Minnesota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  D.  Hayden  •  1969   California 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Heck  -1999   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Holmes  •  1991  .  .  .North  Carolina 

Mr.  Leo  G.  Horan   1994   Indiana 

Ms.  Louisa  Else  Jones  •  1992   Washington 

Mr.  Virgilijus  A.  Kaulius  •  1987   British  Columbia 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Kilty  -1994   Florida 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Kimble,  Jr.   1990   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Gerald  W.  Kinzelman  •  1969  .  .  .  .District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Claude  L.  Kordus   1988   California 

Edward  J.  and  Marguerite  M.  Kowaleski  •  1988  .  .Michigan 

Mrs.  R.  Wayne  Kraft  ■  1983   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  W.  Kyle  •  1 992   Ohio 

Rev.  Robert  Labella   1976   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Vern  Lahart  •  1993   Wisconsin 

Paul  and  Martha  Lohmeyer  •  1976   Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  McCarthy  -1988   New  Jersey 


Rev.  John  P.  McDonough   1982   Verrrmi 

Mr.  James  C.  McGroddy  •  2000   New  Y^t 

Deacon  Bartholomew  J.  Merella  -1991   Marylid 

Gale  and  Angela  Metzger  -1991  New  Jeijy 

Ms.  Mary  Rosalie  Moore  -1979   Califo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Morris   1983   Califo 

John  M.  and  Charlotte  S.  Newman,  Jr.   1988   C 

Mr.  Thomas  F.  O'Brien  •  1982   Massachu: 

Mr.  Edward  I.  O'Brien  •  1983   New  Y| 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jonathan  O'Herron  •  1998  Connect 

Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Neil  •  1987   NewJe 

Prof.  James  L.  O'Sullivan  •  1995   Connect 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Oliver  •  1994   Missi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Orlowicz  •  1993   New  Je 

Mr.  John  R.  Page   1987   Virg 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Pinkard  -1988   Marvho 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Raispis   1988   Illiiis 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Rissetto  •  1998   District  of  Colunl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Roach    1991   New  m 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Saunders   1998   New1* 

Dr.  A.  Lois  Scully  1989   Califoj 

Rev.  Richard  E.  Senghas   1994   Ml 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Shea   1984   Califbl 

Jane  K.  and  Robert  J.  Sipos  •  1987   NewJeflJ 

Mr.  Gerard  C.  Smith  -1980   Floik 

Mr.  Joseph  Stehr  ■  2000   MaryB 

Mrs.  Gail  L.  Sturdevant  1995   Kal 

Mrs.  Agnes  N.  Williams  -1992   MaryM 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  A.  Zabicki,  Jr.  •  1977   Maryhd 


The  John  Courtney  Murray  Associates 


$300  or  more 


esuits  at  Le  Moync  ■  1998  N.Y. 

Mr.  James  Akata  ■  1981  Hawaii 

Miss  Phyllis  P.  Aver    1992   Ariz. 

Rev.  Timothy  F.  Babcock  •  1984  Mich. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Howard  B.  Basler   •  1985  N.Y. 

Mr.  .me]  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Becker  •  1983  ....South  Carolina 

Mr.  Daniel. I.  Begley  •  1998  Pennsylvania 

Dick  and  Joan  Bennett  ■  1993   Montana 

Ms.  Adelaide  E.  Bialek  •  1987  Illinois 

Mrs.  Anne  S.  Bishop  ■  198!  New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  F..  Bleck  •  1969  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Breen  •  1990  Texas 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Buckley  •  1994  New  York- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  A.  Calegari  ■  1990  California 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Campbell  ■  1994  New  Jersey 

In  Memory  of 'l  ess  Capone  •  1987  New  York- 
Ms.  Blanche  Childs  ■  1978  Illinois 

Dr.  PaulJ.  Ciborowski  •  1988  New  York 

ReV.  Msgr.  Joseph  Colligan  ■  1989  New  York 

Mr.  AnthonyJ.  Colucci,  Jr.  ■  1993  New  York 

Miss  Doris  M.  Connelly  ■  1994  New  York 

(Catherine  W.  and  John  M.  Conroy  •  2000. .New  York 

Mr.  Peter  Costiglio  ■  1995   New  York 

Ms.  Patricia  C.  Crean  ■  1990  New  York 

Bishop  Thomas  Curry  •  1989  California 


In  Memory  of  FlenryJ.  Dixon  •  1982  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Barhara  A.  Durbin  ■  1987  Arizona 

Mr.  Ralph  K.  Erdmann  ■  1997  Illinois 

Rev.  John  P.  Fallon  .  1995  California 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Flanagan  .  2000   Maryland 

Mary  Margaret  Flynn,  M.D.    1990  California 

Rev.  George  V.  Fogarty  ■  1997  New  York 

Rev.  Richard  J.  Gallagher  ■  1992  Washington 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  J.  Jensen  ■  1988  Arizona 

Rev.  E.  William  Kaska    1999  Iowa 

Rev.  James  A.  Kastner  •  1988  Oklahoma 

Rev.  Paul  G.  Kelley  ■  1994  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Keough    1991  Georgia 
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Rev.  Charles  T.  Reese  •  1993  j| 

Mr.  George  E.  Reid    1995   N« 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Roberts  •  1987  A 
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vard  W.  Carroll    1997  South  Dakota 
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)thy  Chernuck  ■  1988  New  York 
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Mr.  Donald  J,  Donohue  ■  1988  Florida 
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Mr.  Donald  J.  Gordon  ■  2000  California 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Granucci    1969  California 
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Mr.  Thomas  P.  Haley  ■  1997  Washington 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Halpin  ■  1990  Mass. 

Ms.  Martha  Hanns  •  1998  Washington 

Mr.  Ronald  T.  Hansen  •  1992  California 


Mrs.  Doris  Z.  Harrington  ■  1985  Connecticut 

Judge  William  T.  Hart    1991  Illinois 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  V.  Hartung  •  1987   New  York 

Rev.  George  J.  Haspedis  ■  2000  Washington 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  S.  Hathaway  ■  1983   Pa. 

Robert  P.  Heaney,  M.D.  •  1988  Nebraska 

Mr.  William  J.  Heimbuch,  Esq.  ■  1989  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hengesbach  •  1987   N.I  I. 

Ms.  Florence  K.  Hennessey  ■  1996  Illinois 

Rev.  John  C.  I  lergenrother  ■  1992  Wisconsin 

Mr.  John  D.  Herrick  ■  1999  Florida 

Mr.  John  V.  Heutsche  ■  1998  ( )hio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  V.  I  Icyman  •  1987  .New  Jersey 
The  Irene  &  Ken  Hickman  Family  Fund  ■  1988...N.J. 

Mr.  Harry  H.  Hinkle  ■  1983   New  York 

Mr.  F  rank  J.  Hoenenieyer  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Most  Rev.  James  R.  Hoffman  ■  1998  Ohio 

Mr.  Clement  J.  Holgate  •  1993   New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Hone  ■  1987  New  York 

Mr.  Walter  R.  Hunter  .  2000  Indiana 

Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Ralph  R.Johnson  •  1997   Va. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.  Jones,  II  •  1988   Mass. 

Mrs.  Mary  Helen  Jordan  ■  1999  New  York 

Miss  Elinor  L.Josenhans  •  1985   New  York 

Ms.  Marion  E.  Kanaly  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Vincent  E.  Keane  ■  1986  New  Jersey 

Miss  Patricia  F.  Keating  ■  1975  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Dorothy  M.  Kccnan    1987   Wisconsin 

Mr.  W  illiam  V  Kelley-  1983   Washington 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Kelley    1998  Texas 

Deacon  John  P.  Kelly  -  1996  Texas 

Jim  and  Mary  Lou  Kelly  ■  1990  New  York 

Rev.  Eugene  M.  Kilbride  1998  Connecticut 

Rev.  B.  I).  Killeen    1988  Connecticut 

Miss  Mary  K.  Kirby  ■  1986  Michigan 

Mr.  Raymond  E.  Knape   1990  Florida 

Fr.  Michael  Koncik,  C.SS.R.  ■  1998  Florida 

Mr.  Gregory  E.  Koster  •  1988   New  York 

Mr.  Mark  G.  Kuczcwski  •  2000  Illinois 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  I..  Kunkel  ■  1992   Ohio 

Rev.  Joseph  E.  La  Voie  •  1990  New  Mexico 

Col.  James  E.  Lawrence,  L'SAF  (Ret.)    1999  Va. 

Ms.  Aurelia  G.  Leinartas  ■  1987  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Leitzinger  •  1994  Ohio 

Rev.  Thomas  Lester  •  1993   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Linehan  ■  1996  California 

Ms.  Carol  A.  I.itzler  •  1993  Ohio 

Mr.  Gregory  Ludovic  ■  1990  Massachusetts 

Frank  J.  and  Mary  T.  Macchiarola  •  1995  ...New  York 

.Miss  Jane  M.  MacDcrmott  ■  1985  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Mary  MacGillivray  •  1996  California 

Mr.  John  B.  Madden,  Jr.  •  1988  New  York 

Mrs.  Jean  M.  Maher  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  Mark  Mahowald  •  1979  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Malloy  ■  1992  .Connecticut 

Mr.  Robert  Manley  ■  1997  Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Marcalus   1991  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  John  C.  Marous  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

James  F.  and  Kathleen  E.  Martin  •  1995  Illinois 

Mrs.  Helen  T.  Matthews  •  1982   New  York 
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Rev.  ( leorge  Maynard,  S.J.  •  1994  Kentucky 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  lames  R.  McCaughey  ■  1988. .California 

Mr.  Thomas  M.  McDermort  ■  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  .mil  Mrs.  Thomas  McDermott  ■  1987  Mass. 

Rev.  David  M.  McDonald  •  1988  Connecticut 

Rev.  Paul  F.  McDonald  •  1982  Texas 

Rev.Jude  P.  McGeough  1988  Rhode  Island 

Ms.  Irene  T.  McGowan    1994  New  York 

Msgr.  Andrew  J.  McGowan  ■  1997  Pennsylvania 

Deacon  and  Mrs.  Ronald  L.  Mclnryrc  ■  1990  ....Mich. 

Mr.  Joseph  K.  McKay  •  1977  New  York 

Catherine  A.  McKeen  ■  1982  New  York 

Ms.  Ann  E.  McKenna  ■  1993  New  York 

Mama  L.  McMahon  ■  1996  New  York 

Fr.  Edward  M.  McMahon  •  199"  Massachusetts 

Msgr.  Robert  T.  McManus  ■  1989  Pennsylvania 

Ro.  I  bonus  I-'.  McQueeny,  SJ.  ■  1999  Missouri 

Anonymous  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.J.  Memmel    1991   Illinois 

Mr.  Bernard  L.  Menkhaus    1983   New  York 

Miss  Julie  Merklin  •  1994  Kansas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  F.  Michalsld  •  1998  Missouri 

Mr. Joseph  Michon.Jr.  •  1998  Texas 

Dr.  Alex  E.  Molchan  •  1995   Florida 

Mr.  John  I   Moroney    1982   New  York 

Rev.  Richard  B.  Morrow  •  1998  Georgia 

Mrs.  Margaret  F.  Mullin  •  1972  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Murray  ■  199.?  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Sean  Murray  ■  1997   California 

Mr.  James  J.  Navagh  ■  1983  New  Jersey- 
Ms.  Antoinette  K.  Nee  •  1991  Man,  land 

Mr.  W  illiam  P.  Neis    1990  Puerto  Rico 

Boh  and  Mila  Nelson  ■  1998  Illinois 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Nelson  .  2000  New  York 

Mr.  Mike  C.  Nock  ■  2000  Ohio 

Ms.  Janet  B.  O'Brien    1992  District  of  Columbia 

Ms.  Alia  O'Brien    1989  Massachusetts 

Mr.  William  J.  O'Connell    1994  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  F.  (VI  layer  1989... .Connecticut 
Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  M.  (VMalley  ■  1980  Colorado 


Rex  Vincent  O'Reilly  ■  1990  California 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Ochocki    1993  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Quenttn  Ogren  •  1989  California 

Harry  Olsen  •  1985  New  York 

Rev.  Martin  J.  Osborne   1 994  New  York 

Rev.  Steven  J.  Peterson  ■  1990  New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  L.  Ptarr  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Eleanor  G.  Piel  •  1988  Connecticut 

Rev.  James  H.  Plough    1998  Colorado 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Power  ■  1974  New  York 

Mr.  James  E.  Power  •  1982  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Anthony  E.  Quainton  ■  2000  D.C. 

Bishop  Francis  A.  Ouinn  ■  1996  Arizona 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Raboin  •  1998  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Reginald  A.  Redlon,  O.F.M.  ■  1987  New  York 

Mrs.  Elinor  Myers  Rees  ■  2000  Georgia 

Rev.  Matthew  R.  D.  Regan    1994  California 

Ms.  Carol  Rally    1993  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Michael  J.  Reilly  •  1983  Virginia 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  R.  Riario  ■  1979  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Rieger  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  Riordan  •  1998   New  Jersey- 
Most  Rev.  John  R.  Roach,  D.D.  •  1992  Minnesota 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Rodeheffer  •  1989  .Minnesota 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Rodgers  •  1989  Pennsylvania 

Fr.  Clifford  F.  Ruskowski  .  1999  Michigan 

Ms.  Mary  K.  Ruthcrfurd    1995  New  York 

Mr.  George  F.  Salomjr.  ■  2000  Texas 

Joseph  M.  Sartoris  ■  2000  California 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Savage  ■  1988  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Nicolas  A.  Sannella  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Stephen  A.  Scherr  •  1977  Nebraska 

Mrs.  Mary  B.  Selzer  •  1983  Ohio 

Jaial  A.  Shallal  2000  Michigan 

Mr.  Ward  A.  Shanahan  •  1991   Montana 

Rev.  William  H.  Shannon  •  1989  New  York 

Ms.  Katherine  F.  Shaw  .  1999  Alaska 

Ms.  Kathleen  H.  Shea    1998  District  of  Columbia 

Deacon  George  D.  Sheehan  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  William  J.  Sherzer  ■  2000  Michigan 


Mrs.  Gerald  E.  Siefken  •  1995  Loii 

Mr.  M.J.  Sinnott  ■  1987  Mil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Sinnott  •  1970....New|j 

Larry  Smith  ■  1999  Col 

Most  Rev.  John  J.  Snyder,  D.D.  ■  1977   J 

Anonymous  •  1987  .VI 

Mrs.  Mari  G.  Stamper  ■  1997  Wash! 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Stevens  •  1997   New! 

Dr.  Robert  H.  Sueper  .  1988  Ml 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  W.  Sullivan  •  1990  1 

Rev.  John  J.  Sullivan  •  1987  1 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Sullivan  •  1994  NeJ 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Sunderland  ■  1988  Call 

Rev.  James  R.  Swiat  •  1990  Mil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Tait  ■  1991  Pennsj 

Mr.  James  R.  Tansor   1998  District  of  Col 

Mrs.  Helen  R.  Taylor  ■  1996  Pennsj 

Mr.  Stephen  H.  Thomas  ■  1992   H 

Mr.  Maurice  J.  Tierney  ■  1988   \1 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Torelli  ■  1979  Cal 

Mr.  Michael  D.  Trainor  ■  1999  1 

Ms.  Mary  Jane  Treichel  •  1989  1 

Volker  and  Helga  Treichel  •  1997  1 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Trumpbour  •  1969  New! 

Mr.  William  J.  Tucker.Jr.  •  1983  \M 

Most  Rev.  Kenneth  E.  Untener  •  1997  M3| 

Ms.  Jo  Goekc  Yallo  •  1980  1 

Ms.  Lillian  D.  Viacava  •  1987  NeJ 

Col.  (Ret.)  Bernard  A.  Waxstein,  Jr.  ■  1996  | 

Ms.  Anna  K.  Weisz  ■  1998  Nel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Wekerle  ■  1993  1 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Welsh,  S.J.  ■  1988  1 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Wendelken  ■  1988  1 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.J.  Wieck  •  1989  1 

V.  L.  Willman,  M.D.  ■  1990  \i 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wayne  L.  Worrell  •  1986  1 

Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Wright  •  1986  Mj| 

Rev.  George  F.  Wuellner  •  1993  1 

Mrs.  Monica  S.  Yolles  ■  1983  1 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Zuher  ■  1982  Ml 

Mr.  lack  C.  Zwaska  •  1990  Nel 


The  Associates 


$150  or  more 

Loyola  Press    1993  Illinois 

Mr.  Camille  S.  Abood   1988  Michigan 

Mr.  rimothyj.  Abraham   1999  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Konstanty  Adack  •  1997  ....Pennsylvania 

Miss  Lillian  Adami  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Albert  R.  \damich   1998  Illinois 

Dr.  Mary  Louise  \dains  •  1988  Missouri 

Rev.  Alex  Alfonso    1999  California 

Ms.  Paulita  M.  Ahearn   1997  New  York 

\nthony  C.  and  Julia  S.  Albrecht    1993  Maryland 

Mrs.  ( larolyn  Trusler  Alexander  •  1977   Tennessee 

Rev.  Philip  I  .  Allen    1996  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Allien  ■  2000  New  York 

Mr.  Peter  I.  Andes    199s"  New  York 

Ramon  M.  Andreu,  S.J.  ■  1998  California 

Mr.  Benedict  (i.  Archer  •  1994  California 

Ms.  R.  I).  Arcnth  •  1997  Virginia 

Mr.  Clemens  G.  Arlinghaus  ■  1988  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Burton  W.  Arnold  •  2000  Texas 

Rev.  Daniel  K.  Arnold  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  BobArranaga  •  1999  California 


Mr.  Philias  A.  Auger.  Jr.  ■  1997  Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Clare  Bachman  •  1992  New  Jersey- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Baecber    1983  New  Y  ork 

Ms.  Edwina  M.  Baehr  •  1983   Louisiana 

Ms.  Mary  D.  Baggot   1996  California 

Mrs.  Rena  G.  Baker  •  1993  Virginia 

Ms  Geraldine  Baldwin  ■  1987   New  York 

Ms,  Dorothy  P.  Balme  ■  1989  New  York 

Ms.  Cecilia  C.  Balog  •  1992  Virginia 

Rev.  Chuck  Baptiste  ■  1999  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Maria  Angeles  Barcelon  •  1988  Florida 

Mrs  M.J.  W.  Barge  •  1993   Connecticut 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Barnet  •  1989  Nevada 

Anonymous  •  1987   Missouri 

Dr.  Paul  F.  Bates  .  1987  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  M.  Bauer    1982  Oklahoma 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  Bauer  •  1989  California 

Mrs.  .Mary  Baumgarten  •  2000  Michigan 

Mrs.  Marian  A.  Beck  •  2000  Arizona 

Mr.  Vincent  II.  Beckman  •  1982   Ohio 

Rev.  Matt  Bednarz  •  1989  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  ().  Behrends  •  1990  Maryland 

Ms.  Barbara  B.  Beimesch  •  2000  Kentucky 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Belaud  •  1991  ■ 

Mr.  John  Belian  •  1997  MiA 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Belisle  •  1985  M 

Jeanne  R.  Bell    1998  CajA 

James  J.  Benjamin,  M.D.,  P.A.  ■  1990  MM 

Ms.  Abigail  M.  Benkeser  ■  1999  A  fl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lerone  Bennett,  Jr  •  2000  JB 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Bennett  •  1997   NeSl 

Dr.  John  C.  Bennett  ■  1994  Cat* 

Ms.  Caroly  n  K.  Bensel  ■  1988  Massad* 

Mrs.  Mary-Ann  C.  Bentz  ■  1990  Penn* 

Mr.  Gerard  H.  Berner  ■  1988   Pennff 

Rev.  Albert  J.  Berner  .  1987   Nev|| 

Milton  and  Paula  Lawton  Bevington  ■  1988  —MB 

Ms.  Marianne  Bilyck  ■  1992  CaH 

Ms.  Martel  Birnbaumer  ■  1997  Call 

Ms.  Norah  M.  Bischoff  •  1998  Ndl 

Mrs.  Joan  M.  Bitettj  ■  1991  W 

Rev.  Richard  Blinn,  S.J.  •  1994  CM, 

Rev.  Lawrence  Bock  •  1986   Conirtk 

Mr  Robert  C.  Boetig  •  1994  

Mr.  James  G.  Bommer  ■  1998  PennJ* 

Ms.  |o  Ann  Bonot    1983   CaM 
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hn  V.  Boreczky  •  1989  North  Carolina 

ter  P.  Bosco  •  1998  New  York 

rol  Buurdette  •  1998  New  Jersey 

freyj.  Bowe  ■  1995  Massachusetts 

,n  A.  Boyle  -  1987  Virginia 

icent  T.  Boyle  •  1997  Georgia 

in  P.  Boyle  ■  1988  Iowa 

ary  R.  Brady  •  1994  New  York 

ried  Brauns-Packenius  ■  1969  Germany 

iory  of  Rev.  John  LaFarge,  SJ.  •  1969  Calif. 

ilipM.  Breen  ■  1996  Tennessee 

les  P.  Brennan  ■  1995  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  J.  Martin  Brennan  ■  1992   Idaho 

henne  J.  Brennan  •  1991  Virginia 

nard  T.  Brennan  ■  1994  Florida 

urice  F.  Bresnahan  •  1989  Virginia 

Mrs.  Donald  T.  Brophy  ■  1989. .Pennsylvania 

in  L.  Brophy  ■  1975  Wisconsin 

glas  C.  Brougher  •  1999  Louisiana 

,es  W.  Brown  •  1994  Nebraska 

y  Brown  ■  1983  California 

kowski  Buck  •  1993  West  Virginia 

.  Buckley,  M.D.  ■  1997  Connecticut 

Iter  A.  Budzyn  ■  1988  Illinois 

.  Bukowski,  M.D.    1992  Ohio 

•bye  J  Burke  ■  1987  Pennsylvania 

ryj.  Burke  ■  1999  South  Carolina 

liam  James  Burke  ■  1997  Connecticut 

rence  J.  Burns  ■  2000  Iowa 

bert  E.  Butler  ■  1996  California 

;hael  T.  Buttner  ■  1999  Pennsylvania 

.ard  R.  Byrne  ■  1983   New  Jersey 

iM.  Byrnes  •  1988  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Kevin  Cahill    1981   New  York 

nard  J.  Calegari  •  2000  California 

gr.  Angelo  M.  Caligiuri  •  1985   New  York 

lF.  Callaghan  ■  1988  Michigan 

lj.  Callahan  •  1989  Ohio 

lis  J.  Cameli  •  1996  Illinois 

W.  Camenno  ■  1983   Texas 

lonyT.  Campana  •  1999  Ohio 

Camunas,  M.D.  •  1994  New  York 

:ia  C.  Cannon  ■  1996  Nebraska 

Mrs.  Peter  A.  Carfagna  •  1988  Ohio 

Jl  M.Carlson  ■  1999  Illinois 

Jget  A.  Cams  ■  2000  Minnesota 

sn  M.  Carpino  •  1993  Ohio 

mes  A.  Carr  ■  1996  New  Jersev 

err  J.  Carroll  ■  1969  Ohio 

Casey,  M.D.  •  1988  California 

rt  A.  Cashinjr.  •  1993  Georgia 

Mrs.  George  Caspar   1991  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Donald  H.  Chapin  •  1991  Florida 

inis  E.  Clancey,  U.S.M.C.  •  1988  Virginia 

ph  A.  darken,  Jr.  •  1998  New  Jersey 

Clarkson  •  1995   New  Jersev 

Mrs.  Robert  V.Cleary, Jr.  ■  1992. ...Michigan 

|  thew  Davidson  Codjoe  ■  1997   California 

Jl  )h  L.  Colboum  •  1998  Maryland 

I  Collins,  Jr.,  M.D.  ■  1979  North  Carolina 

:rt  T.  Collins  •  1995  Michigan 

les  D.  Collins  •  1988  Missouri 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Collopy   1995  Colorado 

Conlon,  M.D.  •  1997  Texas 

Robert  L.  Connelly  •  1994  Maryland 

ryM.  Connelly  -  1987   Ohio 

laid  F.  Connelly  •  1997  Minnesota 

iam  S.  Connolly  ■  1993  Florida 

E.  Connor  •  1997  Florida 


Richard  J.  Conroy  •  1985  Indiana 

Most  Rev.  Patrick  Cooney  ■  2000  Michigan 

Mr.  Patrick  Cooney  •  1985  New  York 

Jerome  F.  Cordes,  M.D.  ■  1998  Michigan 

Ms.  Julia  Comely  •  1999  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Corry  ■  1987  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Raymond  J.  Cossette  ■  1993   Minnesota 

Ms.  Doris  J.  Costello  •  1997   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Cottrell  ■  1994  Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Coughlan  ■  1999  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Courtney  •  1987  Delaware- 
Mr.  David  L.  Coveney  ■  1983   New  York 

Mr.  ArthurJ.  Craig,  Jr.  •  1991  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Margaret  T.  Cronin  •  1995  Maryland 

Most  Rev  Joseph  R  (  row  lev .  I  >. I )     1 I  .  ..Indiana 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Culkin  ■  1988   New  York 

Rev.  Michael  Culligan  •  1987  California 

Most  Rev.  John  S.  Cummins    1991  California 

Ms.  Joanne  F.  Cunneen  •  1995   New  i  ork 

Ms.  Elia  R.  Cuomo  •  1999  New  York 

Ricky  J.  Curotto  ■  1999  California 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Curtis  ■  1985  Washington 

Rev.  Robert  W.J.  Czok  •  1999  New  York 

Mr.  Ray  D'Angelo  •  1998  <  )hio 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Daehn  ■  1988  Florida 

Ms.  Mary  Daly  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Daly  ■  2000  Missouri 

Ms.  Rosemary  Darmstadt  ■  1998  New  York 

Ms.  Judith  M.  Davis  •  1996  Indiana 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Dawson,  Jr.  •  1983   .Missouri 

Mr.  John  P.  Day  •  1997  New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Frank  L.  De  Groat  •  1987  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Dean  •  1997  Virginia 

Rev.  William  A.  DeBock  ■  1990  Wisconsin 

Dr.  Christopher  M.  Degroot  •  1999  ...North  Carolina 

Mr.  Richard  P.  Delaney  •  1988   Texas 

Ms.  Frances  I.  Delany  •  1985  Hawaii 

Mr.  Andre  L.  Delbecq    1999  California 

Rev.  Anthony  G.  Del.uca  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Paul  F.  DeLuca  •  1997  Ohio 

John  J.  Dennehy,  M.D.   1983  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Derbyshire    1988  N.Y. 

Helen  Di  Iorio  ■  1999  Illinois 

Ms.  VeliaT.  DiCesare  ■  1994  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Conrad  R.  Diet/.  •  1998  New  York 

Ms.  Nancy  Ann  Dillon  ■  1996  Michigan 

Mr.  Enoch  L.  Dillon  •  2000  Maryland 

Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dincher  •  1989  Illinois 

Mr.  William  S.  Dinger  •  1993  New  York 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Diringer   1989  Ohio 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Dobbin  ■  1993  New  York 

Mr.  John  R.  Dobbyn  •  1997  Virginia 

Mrs.  Patrick  J.  Doherty   1991  Florida 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  J.  Donahue  ■  1994  New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Barbara  M.  Donahue  ■  1999  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  W.  Doney  •  1991  New  York 

Rev.  Joseph  T.  Donnelly  ■  1993   Connecticut 

Mr.  Peter  Donohue  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  T.  Donovan  •  1992  Kentucky 

Rev  .  Kevin  G.  Donovan  ■  1989  Connecticut 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Donovan  •  1996  New  York 

Kathleen  &  Terry  Dooley  •  1994  California 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Dooling  •  1989  South  Carolina 

Mr.  Edmund  F.  Dowd  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Dowling   1991  D.C. 

In  Honor  of  Andrew  N.  Downing,  S.J.  •  1998  Pa. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  •  1994  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs  William  D.  Downs  •  1991  Georgia 

Ms.  Patricia  Doyle  •  1992  Michigan 


Capt.  J.  M.  Draddy  •  1999  Florida 

Rev.  Lawrence  J.  Drennan  •  1988  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.  •  1974  D.C. 

Mr.  Walter  V.  Duane  ■  1988  South  Carolina 

Mr.  William  J.  Duane.Jr.  •  1994  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Kieran  Duffy  ■  1998  New  York 

Dr.  E.  Catherine  Dunn  •  1988  Maryland 

Mr.  David  J.  Dunne,  Jr.  ■  1997   Massachusetts 

Rev  .  Arthur  J.  Dupont  ■  1993   Connecticut 

Mr.  Peter  S.  Dwan  ■  1998  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Dwyer  ■  1990  Illinois 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Egan  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Edward  A.  Ellis,  M.D.    1991  Florida 

Mr.  Lawrence  J.  Endress  •  1998  Indiana 

Mr.  John  J.  Entwistle  ■  1998  New  York 

Mrs.  Eileen  F.  Essaye  ■  2000  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Rolando  Estrada-Gordillo  ■  1998  Texas 

Rev.  Robert  D.  Fthier  ■  1990  Massachusetts 

Rev.  John  T.  Fagan  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  Nicholas  Falco  •  1989  New  York 

Ms.  Virginia  I..  Faulkner  •  1988  California 

Mr.  Stephen  !.  Fearon  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Feller  ■  1990  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laurence  T.  Fell  •  1990  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Fenzl  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Robert  Ferrara  •  1980  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  Feuerherd  ■  1988  New  York 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Firti    1990  Pennsylvania 

Ms. Jacqueline  Fitzgerald  •  1993   Illinois 

Rev.  W  illiam  J.  Flaherty  •  1996  Illinois 

Most  Rev.  ThomasJ.  Flanagan  •  1991  Texas 

Mr.  anil  Mrs.  John  L.  Flannery  •  1993   Connecticut 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Flannery    1997  Pennsylvania 

Arthur  W.  Fleming,  M.D.  ■  1992  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Adrian  M.  Foley.Jr.  •  2000   New  Jersey 

Mr.  James  J.  Foley  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Timothy  M.  Foley  -  1996  Missouri 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Foley  •  1990  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  illiam  P.  Ford  ■  1983  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Formica  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  II.  Forsgren  ■  2000  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Mary  I).  Forsmark    1989  Maine 

Mr.  Donald  G  Fostel  ■  1987  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Fox,  Sr.  ■  1999  California 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Foy    1998  Pennsylvania 

Anthony  F.  Fragola,  M.D.  ■  19K8  California 

Ms.  Mary  Jo  Frere    1999  Maryland 

Mr.  William  W.  Frett  ■  1969  Illinois 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Frey  •  2000  Texas 

Eugene  and  Elizabeth  Froeble  •  1994  Minnesota 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Gaeta  ■  1994  New  York 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Gaida  ■  1989  Tennessee 

Rev.  John  G.  Gallagher    1991  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Msgr.  David  M.  Gallivan  ■  1985  New  York 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Galvin  ■  1988  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Robert  E.  (iambic  ■  1997   California 

Mr.  John  P.  Gargan  •  2000  Texas 

Most  Rev.  James  H.  Garland.  D.D.  ■  1991  ...Michigan 

Ms.  Jean  Gartlan    1996  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  S.  Gassner  ■  1993  New  Mexico 

Most  Rev.  Peter  L.  Gerety  ■  1993  New  Jersev 

Ms.  Mary  Gibbons  •  1985  Michigan 

Mr.  Richard  D.  Gibbs  •  1991  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Frank  B.  Gibney  •  2000  California 

Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Gifford  •  1994  Maryland 

Rev.  Michael  E.  Giglio  ■  1993  Florida 

Mr.  John  T.  Gilbride  ■  1994  Connecticut 

Ms.  Claire  M.  Gillespie  •  1985  New  York 

Mr.  Bernard  B.  Gilhgan  ■  1988  New  York 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Ginn  ■  1997  Ohio 

Rev.  Peter  T.  Girardin  •  1997  Texas 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Gleason  •  1998  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Glynn  ■  1993  New  York 

Miss  Virginia  E.  Glynn  ■  1998  Connecticut 

Most  Rev.  Raymond  E.  Goedert  •  1988  Illinois 

Mr.  Rudolf  Goet/  •  1995  Michigan 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Goldschmidt  ■  2000  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Goodfellow  •  1999  New  Mexico 

Rev.  Stanley  C.  Gorak  ■  1993  Nebraska 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  C.  Gordon,  Jr.  •  1989  ....Florida 

Ms.  Esther  W.  Gorey  •  1992  New  Mexico 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Grace    1999  California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  I.  Gracyalny  ■  1981  Maryland 

Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Grady,  D.D.  •  1989  Florida 

Rev.  Harold  P.  Graf.  1993   Arizona 

Mr.  Arthur  E.  Graham  •  1983   Kentucky 

Ms.  Theodora  M.  Grant-Katz  ■  1989  Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Lloyd  Gregerson  ■  1997  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  A.  Grisdela  •  1989  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  D.  Groshek  •  1998  ....Colorado 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Grotzinger  ■  2000. ..Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Jerome  B.  Grundmayer  •  1983   Minnesota 

Mr.  Jose  Guillermo  Guardia   1991   Georgia 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  F.  Guerra  ■  1993   Mass. 

Rev.  Bernard  L.  Gully  ■  1997  Texas 

Mr.  M.  K.  Gumerlock  ■  1996  Oklahoma 

Rev  .  Theodore  A.  Haas  •  1996  Colorado 

Lt.  Colonel  David  A.  Haas,  USA,  Ret.    1996  Pa. 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  D.  Habiger    1988  Minnesota 

Dr.  Edda  II.  Hackl   2000   Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Hagan  •  1990  California 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Hagan  ■  1996  Washington 

Mrs.  Lucie  C.  Hagens   1991   California 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Hanley  •  1989  South  Carolina 

Mr.  James  D.  Hanlon  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  E.  Hardiman  •  2000  New  Jersey 

Mr.  John  M.  Harding  ■  1996  Washington 

Anonymous  ■  1995  New  York 

Mrs.  Rose  A.  Harrington  ■  1995  Connecticut 

Msgr.  John  Harrington  •  1995  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Francis  J.  Harrison  •  1995  Florida 

Mr.  Alberto  Harth    1999  Florida 

Mr.  T.  F.  Hartnagel  ■  1987  Canada 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Haskins  ■  1992  Tennessee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  J.  Hayes  •  1976  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Healey  ■  1972  Indiana 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Heaney  •  1993   New  York 

Rev.  John  II.  Hedrick  ■  1988  Wisconsin 

Ms.  Helen  Heffler  •  1989  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Msgr.  Richard  P.  Hemic!  ■  19K8  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  I  Icnry  ■  2000   Kansas 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  P.  Herron  ■  1988  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Homer  V.  Hervey  •  1977   Maryland 

Rev.  Theodore  M.  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.  ■  1969  ...Indiana 

Rev.  Charles  J.  Hiebl  •  1991   Wisconsin 

Msgr.  George  G.  Higgins  •  1987  D.C. 

Rev.  Joseph  C.  Hilbert  ■  1984  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Hohenadel    1995   Illinois 

Mr.  John  Hollohan    1996  Florida 

Mr.  Richard  Holmes  ■  1995  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Harry  K.  Honda  ■  1992   California 

Mr.  N.  A.  Honkamp  ■  1988  California 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Hoppe  ■  1996  Vermont 

Rev.  Arthur  H.  Hoppe  ■  1996  Minnesota 

Mrs.  Jean  S.  Horak  •  1996  Maryland 

Ms.  Anne  Horgan  •  1969  New  York 

Most  Rev.  Howard  J.  Hubbard  •  1989  New  York 

Mr.  Raymond  C.  Hubley  ■  2000  Wisconsin 


Most  Rev.  William  A.  Hughes,  D.D.  •  1991   Ky. 

Most  Rev.  Mark  J.  Hurley  ■  1989  California 

Mr.  John  J.  Hurley  -  1996  New  York 

Dr.  John  J.  Hurley  ■  1993   Illinois 

Ms.  Eradia  Hurtado  •  1995   Florida 

Ms.  Margaret  D.  Hutaff  ■  1992  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Hynes  ■  1992   Rhode  Islam! 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Imesch,  D.D.  ■  1987   Illinois 

Mr.  Frank  P.  lovine  ■  1995  New  York 

Pauline  M.Jackson,  M.D.  ■  1983  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Richard  A.Jacobs  •  1995   Maryland 

Ms.  Louise  M.  Januzzi,  P/A  ■  1990  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Jeno  •  1991  California 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.Johns  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Anthony  A.Johnson  ■  1997  New  York 

Mrs.  Ann  Johnston  •  2000  Kentucky 

Ms.  Anne  K.Jones  ■  2000  New  York 

Dr.  Mary  Ann  Jordan  ■  2000  New  York 

Mr.  Leo  J.  Jordan,  Esq.  ■  1987   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Thomas  F.Jordan  ■  1990  California 

Dr.  Carium  Joseph  •  1993   South  Carolina 

Mr.  William  K.  Joyce,  Jr.   2000  Michigan 

In  Memory  of  Patrick  C.Joyce,  Jr.  •  1987  ....Maryland 

Mr.  John  E.Joyce, Jr.  •  1983   New  Jersey 

Rev.  Bernard  W.  Kahlhamer  •  1981  Minnesota 

Msgr.  Peter  V.  Kain  •  1988  New  York 

Ms.  Irena  Kairys  •  1993  Illinois 

Rev.  Ronald  N.  Kalas  ■  1988  Illinois 

Mrs.  Ada  H.  Kalbian  ■  1990  Virginia 

Rev.  J.  Eugene  Kane  •  1996  Illinois 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Kash    1999   Illinois 

Mr.  Matthew  R.  Kitrein  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  James  K.  Kaufman  ■  1988  Colorado 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Reams  •  1990  Ohio 

Mr.  George  Keator  ■  1993   Massachusetts 

Dr.  Barbara  W.  Keats  •  1998  Arizona 

Ms.  Susan  A.  Keefe  ■  1980  North  Carolina 

Miss  Man,-  A.  Keefe  ■  1 986  Michigan 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kelleher  ■  1988  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  F.  Keller  •  2000  Connecticut 

Mr.  Roger  T.  Kelley  •  1994  Florida 

\ls.  Mary  C.  Kenney  •  1999  Virginia 

Rev.  Msgr.  Philip  J.  Kenney  •  1985  ...New  Hampshire 

A  Friend  ■  1996  New  Jersey 

Msgr.  Thomas  J.  Keogh  •  1998  Florida 

Mr.  James  S.  Kcrnan,  Jr.    1"'83  New  York 

Rev.  Ronald  M.  Ketteler  •  1988  Kentucky 

Mr.  John  R.  Kidwell   2000   Wisconsin 

Mr.  B.  Melvin  Kiernan    199  3   New  Jersey 

Ms.  Ellen  Mane  King  •  1989   New  York 

Rev.  Nicholas  King    1995   Florida 

Rev.  Stanley  B.  Klauck  •  1994  Arizona 

Ms.  Ann  M.  Klocke  ■  1997  Illinois 

Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Knight,  Jr.  ■  1990  Connecticut 

Robert  E.  and  Mane  F.  Knoblock    1997  N.J. 

Rev.  William  P.  Knott  ■  1990  Arizona 

Rev.  James  E.  Knox  •  1994  Maine 

Rev.  Eugene  R.  Koch  ■  1991  Iowa 

Mrs.  William  R.  Kohl,  Jr.  .  1999  Illinois 

Rev.  William  J.  Koplik  ■  1998  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Matthew  J.  Kornacki  ■  1985   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Frank  Kosednar  •  2000   Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Ann  T.  Kosko  •  1988   Florida 

Rev.  Paul  P.  Koszarek  •  1998  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Koval  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Ralph  E.  Kowalski  ■  1999  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronald  M.  Krainz  ■  19X9  Texas 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Kramer  •  1981  North  Dakota 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  F.  Kramer  ■  1992  Arizona 


Ms.  June  Kramer  ■  1998  South  C. 

Rev.  William  F.  Krlis  •  1989  Ne\ 

Dr.  Wilhelm  K  Kubitza  •  1983   Al 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Mathew  F.  Kuluz  ■  1983   Miss 

Mrs.  Marie  B.  Kunder  ■  1987  Nev 

Rev.  Raymond  J.  Kupke   1989  New 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  La  Plante  ■  1995   Min 

Ms.  Mary  A.  LaFarge  •  1998  Conn 

Miss  Doris  M.  Laffan  ■  1992  Nev 

Dr.  Eugene  G.  Laforet  •  1987   Massacl 

Ms.  Julia  Lane  ■  1989  

Msgr.  Richard  P.  LaRocque  ■  1996  Conn 

Dr.  Joseph  J.  Lauber-  1983   M 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Lavey    1996  V 

Mr.  Francis  C.  LaYigne  •  1988  

Rev  .  Paul  E.  Lav  in  ■  1994  District  of  Coi 

Rev .  Robert  B.  Lawton,  S.J.  ■  1989  Cal 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Lechner  •  1988  

Ms.  Gloria  L.  Lee  ■  1997  Cal 

Most  Rev,  John  J.  Leibrecht  ■  1991  M 

Dr.  Mary  A.  Lenkay  •  1982  

Rev.  Thomas  P.  Leonard  ■  1985  N 

Mr.  John  A.  Leonard  |ws   

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Leone  ■  2000  Nev 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Lew  is  •  1996  New 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Lienesch  ■  1989  Ma 

Deacon  James  B.  Little  •  1990  Massacl 

Rev.  Paul  Locatelli,  S.J.  ■  2000  Cal 

Mr.  Bernard  P.  Long  •  1997  Conn 

Rev.  Dennis  J.  Loomis,  M.S.  •  1988  Massacl 

Rev.  Alfred  P.  LoPinto  ■  1989  Nev 

Rev.  Larry  N.  Lorenzoni,  S.D.B.  ■  1991  Cal 

Mr.  Ken  Lovasik  ■  1998  Penns 

Dr.  Paul  Lucas  -  1992  Mi 

Dennis  and  Pam  Lucey  ■  1998  V 

Rev  .  Robert  O.  Luck  •  1993   

Francis  J.  Luongo  •  1999  Conn 

Mr.  George  J.  Lutz  •  1991  Conn 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  F.  Lynch  ■  1998  ...Massacl 

Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch  ■  1987   Nei 

Mr.  William  F.  Lyons.Jr.  •  1998  Penns 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Lyons  ■  1989  Nei 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Lyons  •  1987   Massac 

Rev.  William  P.  Lyons  .  1997   

Ms.  Betty  F.  Lyons   1987  Wash 

Msgr.  Thomas  K.  Mabon  ■  1998  Penns 

Dr.  Charles  F.  MacCarthy  •  1988  Wi< 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Macdonald  ■  1985   Lo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  MacDonald  -  1999....Ne< 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Mack  1988  

Mr.  Francis  P.  Mackey  ■  1991)  Massac 

Mrs.  Joan  MacNaughten  ■  1999  New 

Angela  C.  Maddux    1999  District  of  Co|l 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Madigan  ■  1999  Ca 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Magovern  ■  1985  . 

Mr.  Wilfrid  C.  Maguigad  -  1991  IA 

Mr.  Martin  F.  Maher.Jr.  ■  1994  Newlr 

Mr.  and  Mrs. James  V.  Maher.  Jr.  ■  1993  (4 

Rev.  Robert  II.  Maitland.Jr.  ■  1994  *• 

Rev  .  Edward  A.  Malloy,  C.S.C.  •  1988  ■ 

Ms.  Dorothy  D.  Malloy  ■  1988  Cai|i 

Mrs.  Maryanne  Manning  •  2000  Nem 

Ms.  Anne  M.  Mannion  •  1991  Ne'l 

Mr.  RoccoJ.  Marano  ■  1989  New* 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Mariani  •  1993  Massacl* 

Msgr.  Anthony  C.  Marra  ■  1988  Pennsla 

Mrs.  Wendy  O'Brien  Marsh  ■  1990  .ft 

Rev.  Msgr.  Kieran  Martin  •  1996  Neflr 

Mr.  T.  R.  Martin    1981  Wiiji 
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d  Mrs.  Paul  Martin  ■  1988   Washington 

ithryn  Wick  Marx  •  1998  Louisiana 

.'illiam  F.  Mattimore  ■  1992  Hawaii 

obertj.  Maynard  •  1993  Rhode  Island 

chard  E.  McAdams  ■  1987  Pennsylvania 

lomasj.  McCabe  ■  1997  Pennsylvania 

ina  McCallion  ■  2000  New  York 

ohnj.  McCann  •  1988  New  York 

□notable  John  F.  McCart  •  1987   Ontario 

thleen  L.  McCarthy  •  1998  California 

>nal  F.  McCarthy  ■  1991  New  York 

egory  M.  McCaskey  •  2000  Texas 

mica  McCauley  ■  2000   Wisconsin 

I  Mrs.  Michael  McCauley  •  1992  Oklahoma 

orge  B.  McCeney  ■  1996  Maryland 

lesj.  McConnell  •  1982   New  York 

d  Patricia  McCormack  •  2000  New  York 

n  F.  McCormick  ■  1988   Michigan 

iniel  McCoy,  S.J.  ■  1985  Japan 

ioryof  Rose  Ellen  McCullough  •  1998  N.J. 

imt  McDermott  •  1991  New  Jersey 

drew  J.  McDonagh  •  1991  Illinois 

tiomasM.  McDonald  ■  1988  New  York 

nzo  L.  McDonald  •  2000  Michigan 

lliam  E.  McDonnell  ■  2000  California 

>hn  J.  McEneaney  •  1988  South  Dakota 

herine  M.  McEvoy  ■  1989  New  York 

J.McGettigan  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

in  J.  McGinn,  (USA  Ret.)  •  1998  D.C. 

>mas  W.  McGohey  ■  1996  North  Carolina 

gene  F.  McGovern  ■  1988  New  York 

W.  McGowan,  S.J.  •  1999  New  Mexico 

een  McGuiness  •  1996  California 

ephen  P.  McHenry  ■  1985   Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  James  J.  McKenna  ■  1987  ...Connecticut 

Mrs.  Francis  M.  McLaughlin  ■  1991  Mass. 

tin  J.  McNamara  •  1991  Maryland 

nett  F.  McNamara  ■  1993  Florida 

ne  M.  McNeeley  ■  1989  New  York 

old  O.  McNeil  •  1997  California 

rman  P.  McTigtie  •  1994  New  York 

ncis  X.  Meehan  •  1994  Pennsylvania 

M.  Meggett  •  1996  California 

ineth  V.  Meguire  ■  1995   Kentuckv 

a  M.  Mehu  •  1999  District  of  Columbia 

dys  S.  Meier  •  1998  Wisconsin 

aid  A.  Meisel  ■  1998  California 

lertj.  Meissner  ■  1993  Michigan 

•  ous  •  1995  New  York 

Mrs.  Michael  G.  Merriman  •  1995  Oregon 

llE.  Metzler  •  2000  Virginia 

•abeth  A.  Meyer  •  1985  Massachusetts 

J.  Michalicka  •  1997  Oklahoma 

phj.  Milani  ■  1987  California 

ild  F.  Millea  ■  1988  Maryland 

adore  J.  Miller  ■  1984  Ohio 

:rt  E.Miller  -  1997   Missouri 

.abeth  E.  Miller  •  2000  New  York 

erick  L.  Milos  ■  1996  New  Jersey 

h  S.  Mitchell  ■  1997  Tennessee 

haelj.  Mitchell  ■  1993  California 

1  Lit  1 1.  Miyaresjr.  •  1988  New  York 

T.Thomas  J.  Mohan  ■  1988  Illinois 

nes  A.  Moloney  ■  1997  Michigan 

.Monan,  S.J.  ■  1989  Massachusetts 

>h  M.  Mondel  ■  1997  New  York 

rence  P.  Monuteaux,  (Ret.)  ■  1999  Wash. 

•rt  B.  Moran  •  1987   California 

ird  F.  Morey,  Jr.  ■  1987  Georgia 


Mr.  Thomas  J.  Moriarty  •  1988   Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Moritz  ■  1988   Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Anne  Morris  •  1993  North  Carolina 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Morrisroe  •  1982  Indiana 

Mr.  Francis  S.  Moseley  •  1997   New  York 

Paul  and  Maureen  Moses  ■  1993  New  York 

Ms.  Rosemary  Mucci  ■  1997  New  York 

Mrs.  J.  F.  G.  Mudd  •  1996  Missouri 

.Rev.  Richard  J.  Mueller  •  1988  Indiana 

Rev.  Edmund  D.  Muir  •  1993   Florida 

Rev.  Roger  P.  Mullaney  •  1988  Illinois 

Rev.  John  C.  Mulqueen  •  1996  Florida 

Mr.  William  W.  Mulvey  •  1995  Connecticut 

Rev.  William  Munshower    19X7  Indiana 

Rev.  William  J.  Murphy  ■  1988  Michigan 

Mr.  George  W.  Murphy  •  1991  Pennsy  lvania 

Rev.  Msgr.  John  F.  Murphy  ■  1993  Kentucky 

Dr.  Louis  R  Murphy  •  1983  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Murphy  •  1996  New  York 

Stephen  P.  and  Elizabeth  M.  Murphy  ■  1996  Colo. 

Ms.  Jeanne  Murray  ■  1989  Washington 

Mr.  James  B.  Murray  ■  1999  Virginia 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Murray  •  1995  Maryland 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Murrin  ■  1989  ..Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Sharon  Muscarclle  ■  1996  New  Jersey- 
Edward  and  Man,  Nallon  .  1985   New  York 

Mr.  Nicholas  J.  Nastasi  ■  1986  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  SalvatoreJ.  N'atoli  •  1997  District  of  Columbia 

Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno  •  1969  District  of  Columbia 

Anonymous  -  1969  Missouri 

Mr.  Richard  T.  Nolan,  Jr.  •  1999  New  Jersey- 
Mrs.  Angela  M.  Nolan  •  1995  California 

Ms.  Kathleen  E.  Noon  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Noone  ■  1988  Michigan 

Mr.  George  C.  O'Brien  •  1988   Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  O'Brien  •  1982   New  Jersey- 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  O'Brien  •  1994  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  O'Brien  •  1988  Nebraska 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  O'Brien    1987  Georgia 

Ms.  Catherine  O'Brien  •  1987  New  York 

Mr.  Matthew  J.  O'Connell  ■  1980  Florida 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  O'Connell  ■  1996  New  York 

Mr.  J.  Kenneth  O'Connor  ■  1988  New  York 

Rev.  Francis  M.  O'Connor,  S.J.  •  1999  New  York 

Mrs.  Betty  Smith  O'Donnell  •  1983   Connecticut 

Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Donnell  •  1988   Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  M.  O'Donnell  •  1988  Pa. 

Mr.  Thomas  L.  O'Donnell  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  V.  O'Donnell    1995  Michigan 

Rev.  William  J.  J.  O'Donnell  ■  1996  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Peter  J.  O'Hara  ■  1994  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  O'Hare.  S.J.  •  1987   New  York 

Mr.  Ronald  E.  O'Loane  •  1996  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  O'Malley  ■  1989  Ohio 

Mr.  Ham  St.  A.  O'Neill  •  1985  Maryland 

Rev.  Daniel  J.  O'Sullivan  •  1979  Illinois 

Mr.  Lorcan  A.  O'Tuama  ■  1997  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Norman  Odium  •  1996  New  York 

Edward  and  Shirley  Oleksak  •  1979  Florida 

Mrs.  Ramona  E.  Oliver  ■  1988  Massachusetts 

Mrs.  Lou  Oliverio  •  1997  ( )hio 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Ostrofe  •  1995  California 

Sr.  Arlene  Oswald,  O.P.  •  2000  New  Jersey 

Norbert  J.  Oswald  •  1992   Florida 

Rev.  Louis  Padovano,  S.J.,  M.D.  •  1992   New  York 

Fr.  Michael  L.  Palazzo  •  1999  New  York 

Ms.  Kay  B.  Partridge  ■  1988  Maryland 

Paul  Patin,  S.J.  •  2000  Louisiana 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Patocka  ■  1999  Maryland 


Most  Rev.  John  Paul  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Ms.  Kathleen  Pelley  ■  1997  Colorado 

Mr.  Yves  M.  Pereon  •  1997  New  York 

Dr.  Blanca  M.  Perez  •  1995   Missouri 

Ms.  Joan  M.  Peterschmidt  ■  1989  Virginia 

Most  Rev.  A.  Edward  Pevec,  D.D.  ■  1991  Ohio 

Mrs.  Genevieve  B.  Pfaff  •  1998  Connecticut 

Mrs.  Veronica  Pheney    19X3  Florida 

Ms.  Dorothea  Pile  •  1998  Colorado 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Plummer  •  1991  Oregon 

Mr.  John  A.  Pocs  •  1988   Ohio 

Mr.  J.  Kenneth  Poggenburg  •  1994  California 

Lantz  &  Cathy  Powell  •  1983   Tennessee 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  J.  Power  •  1979  New  York 

Ms.  Letitia  O.  Principato  ■  1990  New  Jersey 

Anonymous  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Brian  A.  Ragen  •  1994  Missouri 

Ms.  Elizabeth  Rainey  ■  1990  Texas 

Mr.  Gabriel  P.  Raneri  •  1988  New  York 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Raskauskas  ■  2000  Maryland 

Ms.  Patricia  Rauch  ■  2000  Wisconsin 

Mr.  James  S.  Rausch  ■  2000  Georgia 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Ian  Ravenscroft  •  1990  Maryland 

Mrs.  Margaret  M.  Read  ■  1998  Washington 

Ms.  Anna  Joyce  Reardon  ■  1987  North  Carolina 

Msgr.  Dennis  M.  Regan  ■  1998  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Regan  ■  1969  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Reilly  ■  1995   Texas 

Rev.  Paul  C.  Reinert,  S.J.  ■  1999  Missouri 

Mr.  Louis  Reiss  •  1996  North  Carolina 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Reiss  •  1989  New  York 

Mrs.  Julia  M.  Revane  •  1988  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Laurens  H.  Reyburn  •  1991  California 

Ms.  Maria  C.  Reynolds  •  1996   Maryland 

Dr.  Edward  J.  Reynolds,  D.D.S.P.C.  •  1988  NY. 

Mr.  Steven  Reynolds  ■  1996  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Clarence  W.  Rice,  III  •  1995  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kevin  Rice  •  1995  California 

Mrs.  John  L.  Ricketts  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Jane  F.  Rinker  •  1998  Iowa 

Rev.  Michael  G.  Roach  ■  2000  Missouri 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Robbins   1994  New  York 

Mr.  Kevin  P.  Roddy  •  2000  California 

Dr.  Uros  Roessmann  •  1996  Ohio 

John  and  Audrey  Rogers  •  1991   Maryland 

Rev.  Michael  J.  Rogers    1988  Iow  a 

Dr.  John  A.  Rohr  •  1988  Virginia 

Mr.  Thomas  Romig  •  1983  Michigan 

Mr.  Ramon  Rosado-Vila,  Esq.  •  1993  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Bernard  C.  Rudegeair  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Richard  F.  Ryan  •  1982  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Mark  T.  Ryan  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Sanders  •  1987   New  York 

Ms.  Marymargaret  Sauer  ■  1991  Wisconsin 

Mr.  John  F.  Sauer,  Jr.  ■  2000  Man-land 

Ms.  Margaret  R.  Savarese  ■  1 999  New  York 

Ms.  Alice  B.  Scanlan  ■  1991  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Edw  in  J.  Schafer  •  1997  Virginia 

Mr.  John  B.  Schlosser-  1989  Ohio 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Schmidt  ■  1987  Florida 

Most  Rev.  Mark  F.  Schmidt  ■  1999  Michigan 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Schmitt  •  1985   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Schonhoff  •  1985  Texas 

Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Scubert  •  2000  Ohio 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  S.  Schuster  •  1998  Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Schweitzer  •  1987  New  York 

Rev.  William  Schwenk  •  1988  Indiana 

Mr.  AnthonyJ.  Sciolino  •  1998  New  York 

Ms.  Michelle  P.  Scott  •  2000  New  York 
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Mrs.  Marjorie  R.  Scott  ■  1980  Kentucky 

Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  F.  Semancik  ■  1^85  Indiana 

Rev.  Luis  R.  Serna  ■  1998  Texas 

Mr.  T.  P.  Shaughnessy  •  1995   Nebraska 

Dr.  P.  Gerartl  Shaw  ■  1994  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Michael  M.  Shea  •  2000  California 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Shea  ■  1998  California 

Re\.  Robert  Smith  Shea  ■  1987  New  York 

Rev.  Mateo  Sheedy  ■  2000  California 

Mr.  John  P.  Sheehan  •  1999  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Thomas  I.  Sheridan,  Jr.  ■  1988  New  York 

Rev.  Bernard  S.  Sippel  •  1987  Wisconsin 

Most  Rev.  Richard  J.  Sklba,  D.D.  •  1983  ....Wisconsin 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Slakey,  Jr.    1996  Virginia 

Mr.  Benedict  J.  Smith  •  1996  Michigan 

Mr.  Michael  G.  Smith  •  1998  Missouri 

Mr.  James  L.  Smith  •  1997  Pennsylvania 

Ms.  Virginia  Smith  ■  1997  Montana 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Smith  ■  1994  Michigan 

Rev.  Richard  S.  Sniezyk  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  C).  Spradley  •  1999...  Colorado 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Spreckelmeyer  ■  1995  Maryland 

Dan  and  Marylin  Stacey  ■  2000  Michigan 

Mrs.  Louis  W.  Staudenmaier    1975   W  isconsin 

Ms.  Barbara  Steele  ■  1996  Michigan 

Rev.  Edward  E.  Steinkirchner  •  2000   New  York 

Mr.  Harry  J.  Stevens,Jr.  ■  1987  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Stock  ■  1987   Virginia 

Mr.  William  R.  Stott,  Jr.  .  2000   Virginia 

Rev.  Francis  V.  Strahan  ■  1996  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Joseph  A.  Stulb  ■  1988  New  Jersey 

Dr.  Daniel  R.  Suchy    1988   California 

Mr.  ArthurJ.  Sullnan, Jr.  ■  1989  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donal  F.  Sullivan  .  1991  Maryland 

Ms.  Clara  C.  Sullivan  •  1998  Nebraska 

Mr.  John  J.  Sullivan  ■  1997  Arizona 

Mr.  Kenneth  R.  Sullivan  •  1988   California 


Mr.  Barn-  F.  Sullivan  .  1996  New  York 

Elaine  S.  Sutton  ■  1997  Arkansas 

Ms.  Ann  M.  Swansdn  •  1990  Massachusetts 

Mr.  James  G.  Sweeney  •  1996  New  York 

Rev.  John  A.  Sweeney  •  1993  Minnesota 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Tarnasky  •  1996  North  Dakota 

Mr.  RobertJ.  Taylor  •  1997   North  Carolina 

Mr.  John  F.  Thesing  •  2000  Florida 

Rev.  Raymond  Tillrock  •  1997   Illinois 

Ms.  Ann  C.  Tobey  •  1990  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Tobin  ■  1991  New  York 

Ms.  Corinne  L.  Tomek  •  1990  Illinois 

Ms.  Carol  O'C.  Toolan  •  1991  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Tordighone  •  1993  Massachusetts 

Rev.  John  R.  Torney  ■  1988   New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Enrique  Torres  •  1994  Florida 

Mr.  James  A.  Tramonte  •  1985  Louisiana 

Most  Rev.  Donald  W.  Trautman  ■  1998  Pa. 

Rev.  Louis  J.  Tnvison  ■  1988  Ohio 

Ms.  Charlene  S.  Trochta  •  1995  Texas 

Mr.  Robert  D.  Tuerk  ■  1988  Illinois 

Dr.  Timothy  L'rbanski  •  1988   Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Anthony  J.  Vader  •  1988  Illinois 

Mrs.  Violet  M.  Vahlkamp  ■  2000  Missouri 

Mrs.  Patricia  L.  Van  Dyke  •  1995  New  York 

Ms.  Catherine  J.  Van  Sant  •  1995   South  Carolina 

Mrs.  Patricia  H.  Vanderslice  •  1989  Maryland 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Vaughan  ■  1988  Ohio 

John  J.  and  Claire  T.  Ventosa  •  1995  New  York 

Mr.  Michael  W.  Verzatt  ■  1988  California 

Mr.  Eugene  E.  Vilfordi  •  1995   Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Villanella  ■  1988  New  York 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Voglewede  ■  1996  South  Dakota 

Mr.  George  R.  Vogrin  •  1988  Illinois 

Rev.  Otto  J.  Vogt   1998   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Volz  •  1996  Texas 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Yonpaieff   1991  Texas 


Ms.  Catherine  T.  Vukovich  •  1989  NM 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Waide,  Jr.  ■  1990  N<!x 

Rev.  Paul  Waldie,  O.M.I.  ■  1999  Was! 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Walker  ■  1985   1 

Ms.  Josephine  W.  Walsh  •  1997  'i 

Mrs.  Marguerite  S.  Walsh  •  2000  PennA 

Mr.  John  T.  Walsh  •  1987   Massal 

Charles  R.  and  Mariane  Walsh  ■  1993  Nti 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Walsh  ■  2000  Mil 

Mr.  James  J.  Walsh  •  1989  Ne\S 

Msgr.  John  C.  Ward  •  1988  Mi£ 

Anonymous  ■  1999  CB 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Weber   1991   New  Hail 

Rev.  Joseph  O.  Weber  ■  1997  Penn* 

Mrs.  Ninette  P.  Webster  ■  1988   Misjfi 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  M.  Weigand  ■  1995  Hi 

Ms.  Edna  E.  Welch  ■  1991  PennJ 

Mr.  John  C.  Weldon  ■  1989  Wasl 

Mr.  David  F.  Wender  •  2000   MiJ 

Mrs.  Lorie  M.  Wenzel  ■  1999  Wil 

Ms.  Cecelia  M.  Wernet  ■  1997  J 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Wester  ■  2000  Wi| 

Mr.  Patrick  S.  Whalen  •  1999  Ne| 

Rev.  Paul  J.  Whitney  •  1997  N'el 

Ms.  Barbara  A.  Whitsin  ■  1988  1 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Wilde  •  1990....North  CI 

Dr.  Carol  F.  Williams  •  1994  2v| 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Willis  •  2000  Pennsfl 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Wilson  ■  1987  ....Massacj 

Mr.  Richard  E.  Winter  •  1988   Nel 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Wirsich  ■  1988  Oldjo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wolfe    1991  Call 

Rev.  PeterJ.  Woll  ■  1994  1 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Young  ■  1977  Netf 

Dr.  Raymond  F.  Zambito  ■  1994  NeJj 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  M.  Ziff  ■  1993  Pennsi 

Mrs.  Colette  C.  Zito  •  1995   NeJ 


Christmas  Campaign 


$1,000  or  more 

Mr.  Thomas  E.  Byrne,  Jr.  ■  1995  Connecticut 

Mr.  Robert  I..  Cahill.Jr.    1974  New  York 

Mr.  Richard  I..  Hodges  -  19S8  Colorado 

Mrs.  Maurice  E.  McLoughlin  •  1969  Massachusetts 

Most  Rev.  John  R.  McN'amara  ■  1990 ...Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  P.  Mullen    1987   New  York 

Nonie  and  F  rancis  Murphy  ■  199  !  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Murphy  •  1995   Mew  York 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Reusche  ■  1995   Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  S.  Robinson  •  1987. ...Connecticut 
Mrs.  Matilda  B.  Wilbur  ■  1987  California 

$500  or  more 

Rev.  Don  G.  Brinkman  •  1988  Missouri 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Burns  .  1999  Florida 

Rev.  Patrick Caverly  ■  1988  Florida 

Mr.  John  J.  Devaney  •  1982  Florida 

Mr.  Kieran  Duffy  ■  1998  New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  C.  Finnerty  ■  1988  ...New  York 

Rev.  Andrew  M.  Greeley  •  1987  Illinois 

Br.  Edmund  I  lolmes  2001  New  York 

Ms.  Elizabeth  B.Johns ■  1997  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Julia  M.  Ladner  •  1983  Illinois 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Linney  ■  1992  New  Jersey 


Ms.  Kathleen  L.  McCarthy    1998   California 

Gale  and  Angela  Metzger  ■  1991  New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Parry  ■  1988  Florida 

Mr.  Francis  P.  Raispis  ■  1988  Illinois 

Dr.  Wayne  L.  Ryan  •  1996  Nebraska 

Mr.  Stephen  J.  Sweeny  •  2000  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steven  A.  Zabicki.Jr.  ■  1977  ...Maryland 

$300  or  more 

Mr.  James  Akata    1981  Hawaii 

Mr.  Stanley  Aslanian  ■  1987   New  Jersey- 
Mr.  Joseph  C.  Barrv  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Re\  William  J  Bausch    1989  Newjersej 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Bonanno  ■  2000  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Arthur  B.  Calcagnini  -  1998  Florida 

Mrs.  Miriam  Curnin  •  1993   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Dundon  •  1987  Washington 

Fr.  Michael  Koncik,  C.SS.R.  •  1998   Florida 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  McDermott  ■  1987  Mass. 

Rev.  Martin  J.  Osborne  ■  1994  New  York 

Prof.  James  L.  O'Sullivan  •  1995   Connecticut 

Mrs.  W.  D.  Pinkard  ■  1988   Maryland 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  V.  Rozwadowski  •  1974  Pa. 

Rev.  Msgr.  Ronald  J.  Swett  •  1995   California 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  J.  Thompson  •  1992   Pa. 

Mr.  Philip  F.  Warwick  •  1969  Illinois 


Mr.  David  Zinn  ■  2000  All 

$200  or  more 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  F.  Admas  2000   Ned| 

William  and  Mary  Ard  ■  1998  New! 

Mr.  Daniel  J.  Begley  •  1998  PennsJI 

William  P.  Cooney.M.D.  •  1998  Mini 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Cullen.Jr.  ■  2001   Ill 

Rev.  Michael  Culligan  ■  1987  Calil 

Most  Rev.  John  S.  Cummins  ■  1991  Calill 

Mr.  John  P  Day  •  1997  New  HamI 

Mr.  Steven  J.  Degroot  ■  2000  G« 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Desa  ■  1999  H 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Dooling  •  1999  Califfl 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Driscoll,  Jr.  ■  1992  1 

Mr  Walter  V.  Duane  •  1988  South  CaB 

Thomas  and  Ellen  Ewens  •  1997  Rhode  V 

Mr.  Thomas  B.  Ewers  ■  1994  ii 

Rev.  John  P.  Fallon  ■  1995  Calijo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Falzon  •  1993   New.S 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  E.  Fox,  Sr.  •  1999  Calipj 

Ms.  Mary  Jo  Frere  ■  1999  MaiB 

Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Paul  A.  Gifford  •  1994  Mailt 

Mr.  John  F.  Grundhofer  ■  2000  Miiuff 

Rev.  Msgr.  James  D.  Ilabigcr   1988  Minifl 

Mr.  Ronald  T.  Hansen  ■  1992  Calijn 
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I  -ence  K.  Hennessey  •  1996  Illinois 

I  gr.  Joseph  P.  Herron  •  1988  New  Jersey 

:v.  James  R.  Hoffman  •  1998  ( )hio 

I  lard  Holmes  -  1995  Pennsylvania 

|  .  Horan-  1999  Pennsylvania 

Mrs  Thomas  S.Johnson  ■  1994  ....New  York 

thew  R.  Katrein  ■  1987  New  York 

1  icentE.  Keane  •  1986  New  Jersey 

j  othyM.  Keenan  •  1987   Wisconsin 

1  tiond  E.  Knape  ■  1990  Florida 

/  odore  R.  Kulongoski  ■  1999  Oregon 

>ert  B.  Lawton,  S.J.  •  1989  California 

lP.Lawler-  1981  New  York 

JLocatelli,  S.J.  ■  2000  California 

>ertO.  Luck  -  1993   Nevada 

n  C.  Marous  •  1987  Pennsylvania 

liam  F.  Mattimore  ■  1992  Hawaii 

ndM.  McDonald  ■  1988  Connecticut 

phW.  McGovern  •  1969  New  York 

jory  McLaughlin  •  2000  New  York 

r.  Frederick  R.  McManus   1981  Mass. 

B.  Murray  -  1969  Connecticut 

VIrs.  John  F.  O'Brien  •  1987  Georgia 

ardl.  O'Brien  •  1983  New  York 

laelj.  O'Neil  ■  1987  New  Jersey 

iorie  B.  O'Sullivan  •  2000  Florida 

srtP.  Ochocki  ■  1993  California 

ames  H.  Osterhaus  •  1988   Texas 

Mrs.  Wilfred  Owen  •  1992   Virginia 

mor  Green  Piel  •  1988  Connecticut 

sE.  Power  •  1982  New  Jersey 

thew  R.  D.  Regan  •  1994  California 

'John  R.  Roach,  D.D.  •  1992  Minnesota 

1  J.  Savage  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

3eorge  D.  Sheehan  ■  1997  New  York 

M-L.  Slakey,  Jr.  •  1996  Virginia 

F.John  J.  Snyder,  D.D.  ■  1977   Florida 

rtH.  Sueper  •  1988  Missouri 

•garetM.  Sullivan  ■  1975   D.C. 

cisj.  Sullivan  ■  1995  Virginia 

id  Helga  Treichel  •  1997  D.C. 

iam  J.  Tucker,  Jr.  ■  1983  Missouri 

es  Vaughan,  Jr.  ■  1993  New  Jersey 

ckj.  Waide,  Jr.    1990  New  York 

iK.  Weisz-  1998  New  York 

ertM.  Wendelken  •  1988  ( )hio 

J.  Whitney  ■  1997  New  York 

>hF.  Zuber  •  1982  Michigan 

C.  Zwaska  •  1990  New  York 

r  more 

;ma  Nu  ■  1984  Wisconsin 

C.  Altmiller  •  1999  Virginia 

m  W.  Arnold  ■  2000  Texas 

:hita  Balinong  ■  1987   New  York 

ck  Baptiste  •  1999  Pennsylvania 

entH.  Beckman  ■  1982   Ohio 

tfrs.  Ralph  J.  Beland   1991  Florida 

u  Brand  •  2000  Arizona 

vlrs.  John  J.  Bennett  •  1997   New  York 

rtj.  Berner  ■  1987  New  Jersey 

erick  L.  Bissinger  ■  1989  Maryland 

nas  H.  Bottini  ■  1997  Missouri 

:yj.  Bowe  •  1995  Massachusetts 

rence  K.  Breslin  •  1995  Ohio 

inand  Buckley  •  1988  Georgia 

er  A.  Budzyn  •  1988  Illinois 

Bukowski,  M.D.  ■  1992   Ohio 

tio  V.  Cabasares  •  2000  Georgia 

lolasj.  Calabro  •  1999  Connecticut 


Rev.  Msgr.  Angelo  M.  Caligiuri  ■  1985   New  York 

Mr.  John  J.  Callahan  ■  1989  Ohio 

Ms.  Eileen  M.  Carpino  •  1993  Ohio 

Mr.  William  A.  Carroll  ■  1992  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Caspar  ■  1991   Connecticut 

Mr.  Paul  Clarkson  •  1995   New  Jersey 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  deary  •  1996  Michigan 

William  L.  Coffey,  Jr.,  M.D.  ■  1990  Wisconsin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Coleman  •  1988  ..Massachusetts 

Mr.  Leo  E.  Connor  •  1997  Florida 

James  H.  Cremin,  M.D.  ■  1987  California 

Mrs.  Mary  T.  Crowley  ■  2000  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Rosemary  Darmstadt  •  1998  New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Derbyshire  ■  1988  N.Y. 

Mr.  Stephen  C.  Detommaso  ■  2000  Arizona 

Mr.  William  S.  Dinger  ■  1993  New  York 

Mr.  Michael  J.  Donovan  ■  1996  New  York 

In  Honor  of  Andrew  N.  Downing,  S.J.  •  1998  Pa. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Downs  •  1994  New  York 

Rev.  Robert  F.  Drinan,  S.J.  •  1974  D.C. 

Mr.  Robert  Durback  ■  1994  Ohio 

Edward  A.  Ellis,  M.D.  •  199)  Florida 

Mr.  Joseph  \1.  Fno    \'ern  i 

Mr.  William  J.  Fitzgerald  ■  1997  Michigan 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  ■  1989  Illinois 

Mr.  James  J.  Foley  •  1987  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Joseph  H.  Foley,  Jr.    1996  Georgia 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Foy  ■  1998  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Charles  Gagan,  S.J.  ■  1995   California 

Rev.  Robert  Geissler  ■  1999  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Geoghan  •  1988   New  York 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Grace  ■  1999  California 

Mrs.  Marie-Jeanne  Gwertzman  •  1993  New  York 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Hagan  •  1996  Washington 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Haley  ■  1997  Washington 

Mr.  James  D.  Hanlon  •  1997  Massachusetts 

Richard  H.  and  Jessie  I.ynne  Harris  •  1990  Florida 

Mr.  John  F.  Hayward  •  1997   Ohio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Hengesbach  ■  198"  N.I  I. 

Mr.  DebanksM.  Henward,  III  •  1999  Arizona 

Rev.  J.  J.  Higgins,  S.J.    1999  Connecticut 

Mr.  John  Hollohan   1996  Florida 

Ms.  Frances  D.  Holloran  ■  2000  Missouri 

Ms.  Mary  E.  Hoppe  •  1996  Vermont 

Most  Rev.  William  A.  Hughes,  D.D.  ■  1991   Ky. 

Most  Rev.  Francis  T.  Hurley,  D.D.   1991  Alaska 

Most  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Imesch,  D.D.  •  1987  Illinois 

Mr.  Frank  P.  Iovine  ■  1995  New  York 

Miss  Elinor  L.  Josenhans  ■  1985   New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  F.Judy  ■  1995  Georgia 

Rev.  J.  Eugene  Kane  •  1996  Illinois 

Mrs.  Ruth  Kayser  •  2000  New  York 

Mr.  George  Keator  •  1993   Massachusetts 

A  Friend  ■  1996  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Eugene  M.  Kilbride  ■  1998  Connecticut 

Rev.  Joseph  P.  Killeen  •  2000  Michigan 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Kimble,  Jr.    199(1  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Matthew  J.  Kornacki  ■  1985   Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Koval  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Nadia  M.  Lahutsky  •  1997  Texas 

Mr.  John  F.  Lawlor  ■  1990  Massachusetts 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E.  Linehan  •  1996  California 

Deacon  James  B.  Little  •  1990  Massachusetts 

Rev.  Alfred  P.  LoPinto  ■  1989  New  York 

Ms.  Kathenne  M.  Lorenz  ■  1992  Illinois 

Rev.  James  N.  Loughran,  S.J.  ■  1988   New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  FrederickJ.  Lower.Jr.  ■  1989  Calif. 

Dr.  Paul  Lucas  •  1992  Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  VV.  Mahan  ■  1995  N.C. 

Msgr.  Anthony  C.  Marra  •  1988  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  DominickJ.  Matranga  •  2000  Alabama 


Mr.  Richard  E.  McAdams  ■  1987  Pennsylvania 

The  Honorable  John  F.  McCart  ■  1987   Ontario 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  McCaughey  •  1988. .California 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  McGohey  ■  1996  North  Carolina 

Ms.  Irene  T.  McGowan  ■  1994  New  York 

Fr.  Patrick McGurk  ■  2000  Montana 

Ms.  Ann  E.  McKenna  ■  1993   New  York 

Dr.  Enrique  H.  Miyares,  Jr.  ■  1988  New  York 

Ms.  Mary  A.  Moore  •  2000  California 

Mr.  Melanie  M.  Morey  •  2000  Massachusetts 

Mr.  John  T.  Moroney  ■  1 982   New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  B.  Morns  •  1983   California 

Ms.  Rosemary  Mucci  •  1997  New  York 

Mr.  Richard  Mullan  ■  1997   New  York 

Mr.  William  W  Vhilvej    1995...  Connecticut 

Rev.  W  illiam  Munshower  •  1987  Indiana 

Mr.  George  W.  Murphy  •  1991  Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Rosalie  M.  Murphy  ■  1996  California 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Nelson  ■  2000  New  York 

Miss  Mary  K.  Nenno  •  1969  District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Newman  •  1999  Massachusetts 

Anonymous  ■  1969  Missouri 

Mr.  Harold  W.  Nix  •  2000  Texas 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  O'Brien  ■  1982   New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Jane  B.  O'Connell  •  2000  New  York 

Mr.  Mark  S.  O'Halla  •  2000  Illinois 

Mr.  Ronald  F.  O'Loane  ■  1996  California 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  (  >  Malley  •  1989  ( )hio 

Rev.  Vincent  O'Reilly  •  1990  California 

Rev.  DanielJ.  O'Sullivan  •  1979  Illinois 

Rev.  Joseph  I..  Obersinncr,  S.J.  ■  1995  Washington 

Mrs.  Ramona  E.  Oliver  ■  1988  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Ostrofe  ■  1995  California 

Fr.  Michael  L.  Palazzo  •  1999  New  York 

Dr.  James  ).  Pattee  ■  1988  Minnesota 

Most  Rev.  John  Paul  •  2000  Wisconsin 

Mr.  William  J.  Phelan  •  2001  Connecticut 

Bishop  Francis  V  Quinn  •  1996  Arizona 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Raskauskas  ■  2000   Maryland 

Mrs.  Julia  M.  Revane  ■  1988  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Francis  X.  Rieger  •  1987  New  Jersey 

Ms.  Mary  Ella  Robertson  ■  1994  Kentucky 

Dr.  I'ros  Roessmann  •  1996  Ohio 

Mr.  Ramon  Rosado-Yila,  Esq.    1993  Puerto  Rico 

Mr.  Bernard  C.  Rudegeair  •  1995  Pennsylvania 

Dr.  Eugene  J.  Schmitt  •  1985   Ohio 

Ms.  Michelle  P.  Scott  ■  2000  New  York 

Rev.  William  H.  Shannon  •  1989  New  York 

Rev.  Bernard  S.  Sippel  ■  1987  Wisconsin 

Larry  Smith  ■  1999  Colorado 

Mr.  David  C.  Spellman  ■  2001  Washington 

Mr.  LlarryJ.  Stevens,  Jr.  ■  1987  New  Jersey 

Rev.  Francis  V.  Strahan  •  1996  Massachusetts 

Elaine  S.  Sutton  •  1997  Arkansas 

Mr.  Richard  J.  Teahan  ■  1988  New  York 

Dr.  Charles  J.  Theisen,  Jr.  •  2000  Pennsylvania 

Rev.  Raymond  Tillrock    1997   Illinois 

Ms.  Carol  O'C.  Toolan  ■  1991  New  Jersey 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Tordiglione  •  199  3  Massachusetts 

Mr.  Paul  J.  Torelli  ■  1979  California 

Dr.  William  dwelling  •  2000  New  Mexico 

Ms.  Catherine  J.  Van  Sant  •  1995   South  Carolina 

Dr.  Ruth  A.  Wallace  ■  2001   District  of  Columbia 

Mr.  Joseph  T.  Walsh  ■  2001  Delaware 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Walters    1999  Texas 

Anonymous  •  1999  Colorado 

Mr.  Paul  H.  Young  •  1977  New  York 

Dr.  Henry  S.  Zaytoun,  Sr.  ■  1983  North  Carolina 

Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  M.  Ziff  •  1993  Pennsylvania 
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Israeli  peace  activists  march  past  a  soldier  during  a  rally  in  Jerusalem  on  Feb.  3,  days  before  Israelis  were  to  elect  a  new  government  leader. 

The  descent  into  civil  war  predicted  for  South  Africa  did  not  happen.  Ck 
in  the  Middle  East  did  things  appear  insoluble,  by  anthony  egan 


NINE  YEARS  AGO,  AMID  HIGHER  LEVELS  of 
political  violence  than  had  ever  occurred  before, 
white  South  Africans  went  to  the  polls.  This  was 
not  an  election  but  a  referendum:  should  the 
negotiation  process  initiated  in  February  1990  continue? 
The  result  was  an  overwhelming  yes.  Somehow  we  realized 
that  the  game  was  up.  Apartheid  was  finished,  and  the  peace 
process,  no  matter  how  violently  chaotic  it  seemed  in  1992, 
simply  had  to  continue.  The  result  of  the  recent  Israeli  elec- 
tion seems,  from  my  South  .African  perspective,  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  no  vote. 

A  few  years  ago,  while  teaching  political  studies  at  the 
University  of  the  Witwatersrand,  Johannesburg,  I  was  a  very 
junior  member  of  an  international  research  team  examining 
nongovernmental  organizations  involved  in  peace  and  con- 


ANTHONY  EGAN,  S.J.,  is  a  South  African  Jesuit  who  has  studied 
and  taught  political  studies  at  the  University  of  the  Witwater- 
srand, Johannesburg. 


flict  resolution  in  South  Africa,  Israel,  Palestine  and  Sm 
em  Ireland.  During  our  research  process,  we  witnesseqw 
delight,  and  not  a  little  skepticism,  the  Good  Friday  A« 
ment  on  Northern  Ireland,  something  that  was  hi 
expected.  Skeptics  and  optimists  alike  have  in  thejt 
painful,  ongoing  process  had  much  to  reflect  upon.  Wal 
noted  that  the  descent  into  civil  war  predicted  for  M 
Africa  by  the  prophets  of  doom  had  not  happened.  Oft 
the  Middle  East  did  things  appear  insoluble. 

At  one  of  our  conferences,  held  in  Cape  Town,  an  hi 
researcher,  Ben,  remarked,  "It  is  easier  for  me  to  getm 
plane  and  fly  to  Cape  Town  to  meet  with  Manuei  [the  w 
tinian  research  team  leader]  than  to  drive  40  minutes  1 
home  in  Bethlehem!"  When  the  name  Ariel  Sharcui 
mentioned  in  passing,  another  Israeli — a  major  in  the  l  a> 
Army  reserves — grimaced  with  a  mixture  of  pain  anil 
gust. 

All  of  us,  whatever  our  nationalities  or  political  aili 
tions,  were  delighted  when  the  long-awaited  peace  pi« 
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:  Middle  East  got  under  way.  It  felt  as  if  peace,  reason 
ood  will  had  at  last  prevailed  over  the  forces  of  nation- 
xenophobia  and  religious  fundamentalisms.  As  hard- 
1  political  analysts,  we  were  all  too  aware  that  the  game 
ir  from  over.  Questions  of  land  and  freedom,  democra- 
)n  and  reconciliation  were  far  from  resolved.  Islamic 
nists  within  movements  like  Hamas  -were  still  baying 
raeli  blood.  Extreme  Israeli  nationalists,  many  but  not 
them  recently  immigrated  ultra-Orthodox  Jews,  fierce- 
isted  the  idea  of  ever  ceding  land  to  the  Palestinians, 
e  were  problems  too  with  the  Palestinian  National 
Drily,  mainly  problems  of  corruption  and  political 
-handedness.  Peace  was  hardly  promoted  by  the  anti- 
i,  even  anti-Semitic,  rhetoric  of  some  members  of  the 
ine  Legislative  Council,  the  parliament  of  the  P.N.A. 

ly  City 

e  all  there  was  the  problem  of  the  future  of 
lem/Al-Quds.  Palestinians  and  Israelis  alike  claim  it  as 
:ountry's  capital.  Moreover,  Jerusalem  is  a  holy  city,  the 
lal  center  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  and  the  third 
t  city  of  Islam.  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage  and  prayer 
as  also  given  its  name  to  a  dangerous  form  of  hysteria, 
alem  Syndrome,"  in  which  a  seemingly  normal  believ- 
s  carried  away  by  religious  zeal  and  attacks  people  of 
faiths.  In  recent  months  it  was  a  site  of  confrontations 
en  Jews  and  Muslims  that  have  their  roots  in  beliefs 

i  o\y  sites  were  being  desecrated  by  the  "other  side." 
le  of  the  key  figures  in  the  early  stages  of  what  has 

i;  to  be  called  in  some  circles  the  Second  Intifada 

I  sing")  was  none  other  than  Israel's  new  Prime  Minis- 

I  iel  Sharon.  This  is  ironic  and 

r,  arprising.  Sharon  was  the 

I  ect  of  the  1982  invasion  of 

I  ion,  a  devastating  military 

i  aign  that  badly  tarnished 

i  9  international  human  rights 

I  ,  even  among  its  allies,  and 

II  1  to  generate  waves  of  internal 
l|  i  dissent,  culminating  in  a 
i\  i  peace  movement. 

is  this  Intifada  that  has  led  to 
d  ectoral  victory  of  the  right 

Ariel  Sharon.  The  election 
evitably  be  seen  as  an  unoffi- 
ferendum  on  the  peace  pro- 
s  much  a  referendum  as  the 
iouth  African  referendum  was 
*  peace  process.  In  1992  well 
wo  thirds  of  white  South 

most  of  whom  were  as  wed- 

the  idea  of  apartheid  then  as 


they  were  before  1990,  voted  to  continue  the  process  despite 
the  violence  and  uncertainty.  Few  had  any  illusions  about  the 
outcome.  The  idea  of  partition — two  countries — was  simply 
not  in  the  cards.  It  was  neither  economically  viable  nor  polit- 
ically acceptable.  Segregation  had  failed.  White  minority 
rule  was  over. 

Christian  faith  and  Christian  values  played  a  highly 
ambivalent  role  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  Most 
Christians  and  most  churches  opposed  apartheid  on  princi- 
ple, though  some  were  its  apologists.  Unlike  their  status  in 
South  Africa,  Christians  in  Palestine-Israel  are  a  tiny  minori- 
ty. Almost  all  Christians  in  the  region  are  Palestinians.  They 
occupy  a  difficult  position,  being  about  10  percent  of  an 
ovemhelmingly  Muslim  population  that  has  in  recent  years 
become  increasingly  fundamentalist  in  tone.  Despite  this, 
these  Christians — Latin  and  Eastern  Rite  Catholics,  Ortho- 
dox and  Protestant — are  among  the  strongest  supporters  of  a 
Palestinian  state. 

Some,  like  the  Rev.  Elias  Chacour,  a  Greek  Catholic 
(Melkite)  and  an  Israeli  citizen,  stress  the  contribution  that 
Israeli  Jews  have  made  to  the  region,  but  plead  that  all  peo- 
ple be  aware  of  the  "tragic  dispersal"  of  Palestinians  after  the 
foundation  of  the  State  of  Israel,  something  that  Israel  also 
caused.  Father  Chacour  has  dedicated  his  life  to  nonviolence 
and  the  promotion  of  dialogue  and  good  relations  among 
Christians,  Muslims  and  Jews. 

Canon  Nairn  Ateek,  pastor  of  St.  George's  Anglican 
Cathedral  in  Jerusalem,  shares  Father  Chacour's  longing  for 
peace.  He  too  understands  how  Israeli  Jews  have  a  sense  of 
their  identity  bound  up  with  the  land.  So  too,  he  points  out, 
do  Palestinian  Christians  and  Muslims.  The  problem,  he  has 


Israeli  border  police  stand  watch  over  thousands  of  Palestinians  kneeling  in  prayer  in  Jerusalem  on  Oct. 
13,  2000.  Israeli  security  forces  prevented  Palestinian  men  from  attending  prayers  at  a  mosque  following 
increased  violence  in  the  West  Bank. 
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suggested,  is  that  the  State  of  Israel  has  tried  to  deny  history, 
pretending  that  there  was  no  history  between  135  A.D.  (the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  under  the  Roman  Empire) 
and  1948  A.D.  Quoting  Ezekiel  47,  he  has  begged  the  Israeli 
state  not  to  deny  history:  there  are  now  other  people  who 
are  living  on  the  land.  Today  he  would  like  to  see  the  coexis- 
tence of  Jews,  Christians  and  Muslims  in  Palestine. 

The  point,  he  has  argued,  is  that  "in  order  to  be  living  in 
the  land  and  to  fulfill  our  religious  duties  here,  we  do  not 
need  exclusive  political  control  over  it."  There  can  be  no 
peace  until  the  land  is  shared. 

Is  there  any  possibility  of  this  happening  now?  Even 
more  critical,  is  partition  still  possible,  particularly  given  the 
intransigence  of  both  Israelis  and  Palestinians  over 
Jerusalem? 

We  can  still  hope  that  the  peace  process  will  continue 
despite  what  will  inevitably  be  perceived  as  reaction  on  the 
part  of  Israel.  Both  sides  may  still  somehow  make  a  deal 
about  territory — even  about  Jerusalem.  There  are,  however, 
many  potential  pitfalls. 

Conflict  and  Tension 

The  already  less  than  stable  Palestinian  National  Authority 
might  find  itself  facing  a  major  crisis  from  within.  Islamist 
fundamentalism  is  already  very  strong;  with  an  Israeli  gov- 


ernment whose  leadership  is  prone  to  saber  rattling,  ttygi 
an  added  temptation  to  extremism.  A  movement  like  Hm 
with  its  narrow  interpretation  of  Islam,  its  endorsemcti 
jihad  (holy  war)  as  a  means,  and  its  tendency  toward  m 
phobia  (both  anti-Semitism  in  particular  and  religious  (jdi 
sivism  in  general),  can  only  gain  political  ground.  It  carp 
claim  the  incapability  of  the  more  secularist  and  mocra 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  to  deliver  the  pop 
goods.  Anti-Jewish — and  perhaps  anti-Christian — violi 
may  well  flare  up.  This  will  inevitably  play  into  the  haiis 
the  Israeli  right  (within  both  government  and  civil  sow 
Hamas  can  play  up  popular  discontent  among  Pales™ 
with  the  P.L.O.-led  P.N.A.,  highlighting  not  only  its  pott 
weaknesses,  but  also  corruption  and —  almost  inevitaft. 
its  failure  to  create  a  truly  Islamic  State. 

The  outcomes  could  be  quite  terrifying:  an  Islm 
electoral  victory  that  heightens  Israeli-Palestinian  terp 
and  damages  Palestinian  minority  rights  as  well  as  id 
rights  for  Palestinian  women;  mounting  political  violenl 
the  region,  leading  perhaps  to  an  Israeli  takeover  dj| 
Palestinian  territories,  which  would  probably  lead  to  a-oi 
war. 

It  is  doubtful  that  there  would  be  a  war  between  ma 
and  the  Arab  world  in  general,  though.  Economic  self-Bi 
est,  global  concerns  about  relations  with  Europe  and  uH 
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ica,  and  general  political  disunity  between  Arab  and 
,  more  geographically  distant  Muslim  countries  (like 
lesia)  make  this  unlikely.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  con- 
Die  that  a  few  states  (called  in  U.S.  parlance  "rogue 
")  like  Libya,  Iran  or  Iraq  might  either  intervene  or 
n  military  support  to  a  Palestinian  territory  at  war  with 

|  .  And  if  Israel  were  to  start  losing,  Israel  might  be 
ed  to  resort  to  any  and  all  means  at  its  disposal.  And 

I  is  a  nuclear  state. 

j  fervendy  hope  that  none  of  these  scenarios  come  to 
j  For  the  sake  of  all,  I  hope  that  good  sense  and  calm 
;  1,  that  negotiation  leads  to  a  settlement  equitable  to  all 

-at  least  that  a  state  emerges  in  Palestine  that  is  politi- 

nd  economically  viable,  governed  by 

olarly  elected  party  that  respects  the 

icy  of  all — Christian,  Muslim  and 
1  like — who  live  within  its  borders, 
j  ous  fundaments  lism  in  any  form  is 
:  Ithy;  in  a  state  it  is  corrosive  of  civil 
i  /  and  democratic  values. 
I  it  are  we  not  perhaps  fooling  our- 
i|  1  Given  the  excruciating  burden  of 
i  y,  is  partition  still  possible?  Even 
!i  it  a  return  of  Palestinian  exiles,  the 
I  ition  of  Palestinian  Arab  Israeli  citi- 
I  who  enjoy  full  voting  rights  even 
lj  may  well  outstrip  Israeli  Jews  by  the 
[j  the  21st  century.  Unless  the  state 
t  o  institute  a  fairly  radical  apartheid 
si  m  including  the  disenfranchising  of 

estinian  Arab  citizens,  Israelis  may 
1  ip  the  morning  after  an  election  day 
I  lected  government  that  is  Arab. 


)  ingBack 

k  leid  failed  in  South  Africa.  No  mat- 
I :  difficulties  South  Africans  experi- 
pj  i  building  a  non-racial  democratic 
h  '  (and  in  all  honesty  I  must  admit 
liere  are  difficulties),  there  can  be 
|  mg  back.  Looking  at  it  from  my 
C  African  perspective,  it  would  be  far 
p  now  to  start  a  process  that  would 
N  1  a  secular  democratic  state  (such  as 
R  s  now)  that  includes  the  whole  ter- 
ra of  what  before  1948  was  Palestine. 
H  such  a  state,  the  undisputed  capi- 
Ijiuld  be  Jerusalem.  What  is  now  a 
lj  1  of  religious  conflict  and  divided 
R  ihood  would  become  a  sign  of 
K  :oexistence  and  hope — not  only  for 
II  id  country,  but  also  for  the  real 


possibility  of  cooperation  and  dialogue  for  all  three  of  our 
faiths,  the  Peoples  of  the  Book. 

There  is  danger  that  the  tensions  in  Israel-Palestine  over 
religion  and  land,  blood  and  belonging,  will  intensify.  In 
1992  all  South  Africans  were  standing  amid  mounting  con- 
flict, looking  into  the  abyss.  We  turned  around,  walked  back 
into  the  conflict  and  walked  through  it  to  1994.  It  has  not 
been  easy,  but  ultimately  it  has  been  worth  it. 

May  God — the  same  God  of  Jews,  Christians  and  Mus- 
lims— steer  the  people  of  Palestine-Israel  away  from  the 
abyss,  guide  them  through  the  conflict  that  comes  with 
nation-building  and  bring  them  all  into  their  common 
Promised  Land. 
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film 


Hollow  Men 


ART  IS  A  BLOOD  SPORT.  Really. 
Someone,  something  must  be 
sacrificed  during  the  game, 
while  heartless  spectators  stare 
in  fascination  at  the  suffering  orchestrat- 
ed for  their  amusement.  Just  think  how 
many  of  the  world's  greatest  artists  made 
a  demolition  derby  ot  their  lives,  system- 
atically wrecking  themselves  and  those 
around  them. 

Here's  an  obvious  example.  A  few 
months  ago,  I  had  the  occasion  to  reread 
The  Great  Gatsby.  The  experience  was 
revealing.  Half  way  through  the  book  I 
realized  that  if  I  continued  to  write  this 
column  for  another  hundred  years,  I 
could  never  write  a  paragraph  to  match 
Fitzgerald.  But  what  a  terrible  price  he 
paid  for  his  genius.  It  is  as  though  the 
man  were  an  empty  shell  built  of  loneli- 
ness and  pain,  until  he  sat  down  at  his 
desk  and  let  those  glorious  words  pour 
from  deep  within  that  void  onto  paper. 
Brooding  poets,  painters,  composers — 
only  in  the  act  of  creation  do  such  as 
these  leave  their  wrecked  humanity 
behind  and  become  their  art.  Without 
their  art  they  are  but  shadows. 

Pollock,  a  film  biography  of  Jackson 
Pollock  (1912-56),  once  again  explores  a 
topic  that  continually  risks  becoming  a 
cliche:  "the  tormented  artist."  Ed  Harris, 
as  both  director  and  actor,  provides  the 
energy  that  makes  this  often-told  story  of 
the  self-destructive  genius  both  refresh- 
ing and  disturbing. 

Writers  Barbara  Turner  and  Susan  J. 
Emshwiller  frame  the  bulk  of  their  story 
with  a  scene  in  which  Pollock  at  the 
height  of  his  popularity  autographs  a 
copy  of  the  issue  of  Life  magazine  that 
made  him  a  national  celebrity.  How 
capricious  a  mistress  is  fame!  Even  after 
years  of  substantial  recognition  among 
the  artistic  community,  Pollock  still 
struggles  to  pay  his  grocery  bills.  In  one 
week's  time,  however,  a  photo-essay  in  a 
popular  magazine  makes  him  the  "hot" 
commodity  in  the  New  York  art  world. 
With  his  newfound  success  and  security, 
he  soars  artistically  and  personally  only  to 
plummet  into  disaster  when  he  can  no 


longer  sustain  the 
originality  of  his 
earlier  years.  How 
manifestly  unfair!  In 
his  success,  the  artist  nurtures  seeds  of 
self-annihilation.  He  must  continue  to 
surpass  previous  achievement  or  face  the 
perception  that  he  has  burned  out  and 
has  nothing  more  to  offer  the  public. 
Ever  fickle,  ever  in  search  of  novelty, 
critics  and  patrons  alike  rush  off  to  dis- 
cover a  newer,  fresher  vision  offered  by 
someone  else.  Perhaps  the  editors  at  Life 
will  even  find  in  the  new  artist  material 
for  a  prestige-enhancing  artsy  cover 
story. 

Jackson  Pollock's  personal  tragedy 
arose  from  his  own  interior  demons  as 
well  as  from  social  pressures.  The  flash- 
back opens  with  Pollock  stumbling 
drunkenly  up  the  steps  to  his  fifth-floor 
apartment  in  Greenwich  Village.  His 
companion,  visibly  pregnant  as  she  waits 
on  the  landing,  has  had  enough  of  his 
bad-boy  behavior.  The  next  morning  she 
throws  his  breakfast  on  the  kitchen  table 
and  walks  out  of  his  life  forever.  He 
offers  no  apologies  and  makes  no  attempt 
to  stop  her.  As  a  young  artist  convinced 
of  his  own  destiny,  Pollock  has  no  room 
for  distracting  commitments  in  his  life. 
As  the  country  edged  closer  to  a  world 
war,  the  village  attracted  like-minded 
artists  from  around  the  world.  Its  free, 
bohemian  life-style  liberated  them  from 
the  staid  conventions  of  Depression 
America,  but  at  a  terrible  human  cost  to 
their  own  humanity. 

Pollock's  night  on  the  town  fit  a  pat- 
tern. Only  in  his  late  20's,  he  was  even 
then  sinking  further  and  further  into  alco- 
holism, a  disease  that  would  haunt  him  the 
rest  of  his  tragically  short  life.  In  one 
revealing  scene,  Pollock,  at  the  height  of 
his  creative  powers  and  apparent  happi- 
ness, rides  a  bicycle  down  a  country  road. 
He  balances  a  case  of  beer  on  the  handle- 
bars. Unwilling  or  unable  to  wait  for  a 
drink,  he  opens  a  bottle  and  begins  to 
drink  as  he  continues  to  peddle  toward 
home.  Predictably,  he  loses  control  of  the 
bike  and  falls.  He  lies  amid  the  broken  hot- 


1 


ties  that  litter  the  highway,  a  stark  infc 
his  alcohol-wrecked  life. 

Later,  the  image  is  repeated  in  al 
amplified  form.  In  a  drunken  rage  kb 
the  end  of  a  dinner  table  and  spip  c 
Thanksgiving  meal,  now  ruined,  orm 
floor  as  his  family  watches  in  horrH 
has  destroyed  their  shared  meal,  jae 
universal  sign  of  community.  This  dm 
tive  act  provides  the  visible  sign  tUtl 
addiction  has  driven  him  into  his  oviijK 
sonal  hell,  where  no  family  membp 
reach  him. 

Alcoholism  formed  only  part  6ti 
problem.  Sober,  Pollock  could  retrei  in 
his  own  private,  silent  world  of  deprlsk 
Lee  Krasner  (Marcia  Gay  Hardtt}. 
Brooklyn-born  painter  with  some  vm 
tion  in  her  own  right,  admires  Poj$l 
work  and  visits  him  in  his  studio.  Hdoa 
versation  scarcely  penetrates  hip 
mood.  Recognizing  his  talent,  Lee  jjfp 
ingly  sacrifices  her  own  career  for  hi 
moves  in  with  him,  and  they  eveiH 
marry.  Through  their  years  togethU 
endures  both  the  morbid  silences  an 
manic  outbursts.  With  her  encojB 
ment,  they  leave  Greenwich  Village  ■ 
destructive  lifestyle  and  set  up  a  cm 
home  and  studio  on  eastern  Long  tar 
Lee  loves  him  and  his  art — it  is  diftkltl 
her  to  distinguish — but  she  is  notlfc 
When  Pollock  suggests  that  they  w 
family,  she  speaks  truths  to  him  drat  I 
never  heard  from  anyone  else.  Lee  vui 
condemn  another  human  being  1 1 
lock's  world.  She  shares  his  good  yea$ 
when  they  come  to  an  end,  so  doetr 
relationship. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise?j>€ 
absorbed  to  the  point  of  monomani  F 
lock  cannot  share  his  life  with  anyoi>A 
family  gathering,  he  chatters  obseivt 
about  his  reviews,  even  trying  to  dap 
a  few  words  from  an  Italian  art  jfl 
that  he  thinks  indicate  a  growing  u}* 
tional  reputation.  Finally,  tired  ot  thei 
less,  narcissistic  monologue,  one  F| 
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I  n  asks  if  he  has  no  interest  at  all  in 
;  nily.  He  is  stunned.  The  answer  is 
I  is,  even  to  him. 

I  le  cinematography  of  Lisa  Rinzler 
i!  fully  captures  the  creative  side  of 
k's  manic  energy.  While  the  bulk  of 
I  u  is  set  in  dark,  claustrophobic  inte- 
i  the  screen  explodes  in  motion  and 
^  is  Pollock  attacks  a  huge  canvas  with 
:i  brush  strokes.  His  hokey  and  proba- 
I  titious  discover)-  of  his  signature 
.]!  id-spatter  style,  when  he  accidental- 
i  is  paint  on  the  floor  of  his  studio, 
^  not  detract  from  the  scenes  of  Har- 
I  nazing  energy  as  he  brings  a  blank 
III  airface  to  life  with  sure,  swift  athletic 
);  lents  worthy  of  a  ballet  dancer, 
i  ollock"  first  appeared  at  the  New 
H  '"ilm  Festival  in  late  September,  but 
)t  1  February  did  it  begin  its  general 
|  :.  Sony  Pictures  Classics  gambled 
k)  would  earn  several  Academy  Award 
p  ations  to  enhance  its  marketability. 
l«  imble  paid  off.  Ed  Harris  has  been 
I  ited  for  best  actor,  and  deservedly 
[I  rcia  Gay  Harden  received  a  nomi- 
for  best  supporting  actor,  but  her 
so  substantial  that  she  could  just  as 
iave  appeared  in  the  best  actor  cate- 
he  is  tough  and  tender,  consciously 
jc(  ;  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  without  the 
I  ;t  touch  of  self-pity.  Amy  Madigan 
li  eggy  Guggenheim,  Pollock's  impe- 
|)  ut  indulgent  patron.  Jeffry  Tambor 
H  :oolly  analytic  art  critic  Clement 
p  )erg,  the  first  to  recognize  Pollock's 
|i|  and  then  the  first  to  point  out  that 
K  lothing  more  to  say.  Friendship  has 
W  l  to  do  with  either  assessment;  it's 
H  isiness,  but  a  business  that  ultimate- 
W  oys  both  the  artist  and  the  man. 
•  i  ely,  a  life  like  Pollock's  evokes  a 
H  f  reverence  and  mystery.  Perhaps  it 
>B;  s  that  the  tormented  artist  is  one 
K>t  to  suffer  for  the  rest  of  us.  Such 
ti  create  a  world  of  beauty  that  we, 
It  and  timid  mortals  that  we  are,  can 
<p  ithout  having  to  pay  the  price.  For 


the  sacrifice  of  Jackson  Pollock  and  his 
kind,  we  can  only  be  grateful. 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 


Ed  Harris  stars  as  Jackson  Pollock,  with  Marcia 
Gay  Harden  as  Lee  Krasner,  in  the  new  film 
"Pollack,"  directed  by  Ed  Harris. 
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Mad  for  God 

Lying  Awake 

By  Mark  Salzman 

Knopf.  1  Sip  $21 

Reading  Mark  Salzman's  spare,  astringent 
novella  about  the  struggles  of  a  cloistered 
Carmelite  nun  inevitably  reminds  one  of 
Ron  Hansen's  contemporary  masterpiece, 
Mariette  in  Ecstasy.  Sister  John  of  the 
Cross  is  decades  older  than  Hansen's 
teenage  novice  and  has  lived  in  the  con- 
vent for  almost  30  years.  Moreover,  her 
struggles  are  less  with 
the  eroticism  of  the 
Song  of  Songs  and  the 
paradoxes  of  the  stig- 
mata than  with  a  sud- 
den burst  of  illumina- 
tion after  years  of 
spiritual  dryness. 

But  Salzman,  like 
Hansen,  quickly 
introduces  the  reader 
to  the  austere  ways  of 
the  monastery  with- 
out condescension  or 
gothic  overtones. 
These  are  real  women 
with  all  our  foibles 
and  self-doubts,  yet 
dedicated  to  a  voca- 
tion that  radically 
challenges  our  con- 
temporary world's  most  cherished  values. 
Hiddenness,  self-surrender,  freely  accept- 
ed suffering  are  the  core  of  their  identity. 
Having  stripped  away  so  many  layers  of 
self-deceit,  their  sensibilities  are  like  fine- 
ly tuned  instruments  that  quiver  painfully 
when  confronted  with  the  world's  ills  and 
their  own  failings.  But  they  are  also 
women  who  delight  in  the  beauty  of  their 
secluded  setting  and  laugh  easily. 

Sister  John  has  entered  on  a  period  of 
intense  consolation,  in  which  she  writes 
ecstatic  poetry  that  wins  her  a  following 
beyond  the  walls  as  well  as  an  invitation 
to  read  a  poem  in  honor  of  St.  Therese  of 
Lisieux  at  her  centenary  celebration  in 
Rome.  The  problem  is  that  both  the 
ecstasy  and  the  poetry  come  accompanied 
by  severe  headaches,  originally  diagnosed 
as  migraines.  But  a  neurologist  suspects 


epilepsy  and  discovers  a  removable  tumor 
above  her  right  ear. 

She  must  choose.  Should  she  have  the 
tumor  excised  and  likely  lose  the  ecstasies, 
or  hold  onto  these  consolations  at  the  risk 
of  spreading  illness?  Memories  of  her 
long  period  of  arid  desolation  incline  her 
against  the  operation.  Surely,  God  does 
not  want  to  deprive  her  of  her  newfound 
joy.  But  is  it  God  she  seeks  or  simply 
these  consolations?  Memories  of  her 
mother's  abandonment  of  her  as  a  child 
haunt  her  thoughts,  even  though  she  was 
able  to  forgive  her.  Is  this  a  further  aban- 
donment? 

The  turning 
point  comes  late  on 
the  night  she  must 
decide.  Recovering 
from  another  seizure, 
she  keeps  vigil  in  the 
chapel.  Slowly  the 
chapel  fills  with  her 
sisters  who  forego 
their  little  sleep  to 
watch  with  her.  Sis- 
ter John  realizes  how 
little  she  has  thought 
of  them  and  the 
trouble  her  epileptic 
episodes  had  already 
caused  and  would 
assuredly  cause  them 
in  the  future.  "She 
looked  around  the 
room  and  tried  to 
etch  the  scene  in  memory,  praying  that 
whatever  her  own  future  might  be,  God 
would  reward  her  Sisters  for  their  gen- 
erosity of  spirit.  She  rose,  bowed  to  them 
as  a  signal  that  her  vigil  was  over,  and 
returned  to  the  infirmary." 

After  the  operation  she  has  an  even 
clearer  insight  into  her  past:  "She  was 
convinced  now  that  her  epilepsy  had  been 
merely  an  opportunistic  virus;  egotism 
had  weakened  her  resistance  to  it."  The 
medical  has  been  subsumed  in  the  spiritu- 
al, and  by  the  end  of  the  novella  Sister 
John  has  accepted  the  role  of  novice  mis- 
tress for  a  hard-charging  aspirant  who, 
the  prioress  fears,  may  "have  trouble 
adjusting  to  the  fact  that  she  can't  force 
God  to  come  to  her."  The  motherless 
child  and  brilliant  poet  assumes  now  the 
new  role  of  nurturer.        John  B.  Breslin 


Recasting  the 
Christian  Stor 

Has  God  Only  One 
Blessing? 

Judaism  as  a  Source  of  Christi.i 
Self-Understanding 

By  Mary  C.  Boys 

Paulist  Press.  384p.  $29.95 

During  his  recent  pilgrimage  to  th$< 
Land,  Pope  John  Paul  II  enactedhr 
iconic  moments  that  symbolized  «t 
world  the  new  relationship  be* 
Catholicism — also  Christianity)* 
Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people,  m 
were:  (1)  his  shaking  hands  with  pi 
Prime  Minister  Ehud  Barak,  whichy: 
bolized  a  recognition  of  the  Jewishjb 
in  contemporary  history,  however  ill 
and  difficult  that  may  be;  (2)  his  gntij 
of  survivors  of  the  Shoah,  painstalig 
one  by  one,  at  Yad  Vashem,  the  ■ 
caust  memorial  in  Jerusalem;  and  M 
shuffling  to  the  Western  Wall  whie, 
that  most  holy  of  Jewish  places,  he  ac 
a  request  for  forgiveness  for  all  the  (fen 
es  Christians  have  inflicted  on  "thiph 
dren  of  Abraham"  through  the  cenla 
If  one  were  to  seek  a  one-volume,hc 
oughgoing  exploration  of  a  recastflj 
the  Christian  story  to  fill  in  the  garfli 
these  pictures  epitomized,  one  cotify 
no  better  than  read,  reflect  on  andpp 
the  insights  of  Has  God  Only  One  Blw 
Judaism  as  a  Source  of  Christian  Self-qdt 
standing,  by  Mary  C.  Boys,  S.N.J.M. 

In  this  book,  Sr.  Boys,  the  Sljin 
and  McAlpin  Professor  of  Practical!1- 
ology  at  Union  Theological  Sem.ai 
brings  together  more  than  20  yets 
scholarly  and  practical  reflection  onib 
cal  studies,  church  history,  Christian 


the  reviewers 
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John  B.  Breslin,  S.J.,  a  former  literal 
tor  of  America,  teaches  contemporary  Uh 
literature  at  LeMoyne  College.  Syracuse- 
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George  M.  Anderson,  S.J..  an  assocte 
editor  of  America,  is  the  author  of  With'hi 
in  Prison. 


and  insights  derived  from  dialogue 
fudaism  and  the  Jewish  people, 
jgh  some  of  this  ground  has  been 
ed  by  others — not  better  but  at 
r  lengdi — Sister  Boys's  unique  con- 
ion  is  to  bring  various  strands  of 
ch  together  (including  a  discom- 
;  review  of  Christian  art)  to  present 
lasive  case  for  recasting  the  Chris- 
:ory.  To  this  research,  she  adds 
|  ;s  and  personal  vignettes.  Further- 
|  Sister  Boys  shows  that  not  only  is 
very  tight  synthesis  of  vast  amounts 
erial — the  footnotes  are  as  instruc- 
■  s  the  text — but  she  also  shows 
as  to  where  such  analysis  should 
The  image  of  Jews  and  Christians 
ners  in  witness  and  work  is  a  new 
1  It  reverses  nearly  two  thousand 
f  church  teaching  and  popular  reli- 
.  This  reversal,  however,  has  only 
I  .  The  process  of  acquiring  new 
!  lation,  framing  more  adequate 
1  -andings,  and  discerning  the  impli- 
for  transforming  church  life  will 
j  and  arduous.  This  book  is  a  con- 
m  to  that  process."  I  would  suggest 
is  book  is  not  simply  a  contribu- 
I  will  be  the  measure  of  success  for 


re  contributions. 


I  e  primary  Christian  theological 
I  ;m  that  requires  a  new  casting  is 
I  nanism:  the  belief  that  "Christians 
<:  placed  the  Jews  as  God's  people 
\  i  of  the  Jews'  rejection  of  Jesus 

■  "  Sister  Boys  suggests  Christians 
(;  >t  replaced  Jews,  but  that  Jews  are 
I.  rtners  with  Christians  in  God's 

salvation.  This  requires  nothing 
n  a  recasting  of  the  way  Christians 
^  r  story — and  the  reframing  of  this 
fl  slds  new  self-understanding. 
I  er  Boys  begins  with  the  20th-cen- 
1>  )ry  of  the  transformation  of  the 
t>  of  Sion  and  the  exegesis  of 
h  w  23  and  John  9.  These  she  uses 

■  )les  or  prisms  through  which  one 
I  derstand  the  more  abstract  "con- 
it1  al  account  of  Christian  origins  and 
Ml  Jaries."  Not  all  will  agree  with  the 
a  )f  this  latter  description,  but  cer- 
I  lost  will  see  therein  at  least  the 
p  s  of  the  Christian  story  as  told  in 
U  .  Then  Sister  Boys  puts  forward  a 
ij  "alternative  account  of  Christian 
n  '  This  retelling  requires  many  his- 
tj  exegetical  and  interpretive  deci- 
K  at  certainly  lead  in  a  new  direc- 


tion, but  the  new  direction  is  not  depen- 
dent on  any  one  interpretive  decision. 
These  historical  evaluations  include  a  new 
understanding  of  the  Pharisees  in  Jesus' 
time,  the  nature  of  the  first-century  Jesus 
movement  and  the  steps  leading  to  the 
parting  of  the  ways  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  Even  if  one  may  quibble 
about  particular  historical  decisions,  Sis- 
ter Boys  presents  a  persuasive  case. 

For  Sister  Boys,  however,  it  is  not 
enough  simply  to  describe  and  evaluate 
the  past  differently.  And  it  is  not  enough 
to  urge  new  cordial  relations  with  our 
Jewish  brothers  and  sisters,  as  important 
as  that  may  be.  What  is  most  important 
about  this  project  is  that  it  gives  to  the 
Christians  a  truer  understanding  of  them- 
selves and  of  the  God  both  they  and  Jews 
worship. 

If  Sister  Boys  has  not  fleshed  out  all 
the  various  dimensions  of  the  conse- 
quences of  her  reconstruction  (I  would 
have  liked  to  hear  more  about  mission 
and  soteriology,  for  example),  her  com- 
prehensive work  has  certainly  pointed  in 
the  right  directions.  It  is  now  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  reader  to  think  through 
some  of  the  implications  of  diis  most  pro- 
found book.  Pope  John  Paul  has  indicated 
that  when  Christians  rethink  the  mystery 
and  gift  of  Judaism  and  the  Jewish  people, 
they  inevitably  understand  their  own  faith 
and  themselves  in  a  new  way.  Has  God 
Only  One  Blessing?  is  evidence  not  only 
that  this  is  possible,  but  also  that  it  can 
carry  with  it  a  profound  deepening  of  the 
Christian's  faith.  Michael  McGarry 


A  Free  Spirit 

The  Soul  Knows  No 
Bars 

Inmates  Reflect  on  Life,  Death, 
and  Hope 

By  Drew  Leder 

Rowman  &  Littkfield  Publishers,  Inc.  2l2p  $23.95 

In  The  Soul  Kiious  No  Bars,  Drew  Leder — 
a  professor  of  Eastern  and  Western  phi- 
losophy at  Loyola  College  in  Maryland — 
describes  his  experience  as  a  teacher  at  the 
Maryland  Penitentiary  in  Baltimore.  Oth- 
ers involved  in  prison  education  have  also 
written  of  their  on-site  work,  but  this  is  a 
very  different  type  of  book.  The  differ- 


The  first  "teach-yourself"  program  to 
help  communicate  with  Hispanic 
parishioners. 

Pastoral  Spanish 

With  this  unique  audio-cassette/book  course, 
priests  and  laypersons  can  learn  the  essentials 
of  Spanish  and  the  specialized  vocabulary  and 
expressions  needed  in  celebrating  the  Mass, 
conducting  conversations  on  specific  pastoral 
subjects,  and  developing  homilies  on  topics 
of  relevance  to  Hispanic  Americans. 

Developed  by  Rev.  RomualdZantuaofthe 
Church  of  Saint  Patrick,  Newburgh,  New  York, 
and  Professor  Karen  Eberle-McCarthy  of 
Mount  St  Mary's  College,  also  in  Nevvburgh, 
this  course  is  voiced  by  native  Spanish  speak- 
ers No  previous  knowledge  of  Spanish  is 
required  12  cassettes  (12  hr )  and  two  books 
of  1 48  and  1 1 2  pages,  $  1 99.  (CT  residents  add 
sales  tax)  Full  three-week  monev-back  guaran- 
tee Call  toll-free  1-800-243-1 234,  toll-free  fax 
1-888-453-4329,  (203)  453-9794,  or  write  to 
place  your  order  or  to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  our 
new  52-page  Whole  World  Language  Catalog 
ollering  courses  in  103  languages  Our 29th  year 
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ence  lies  primarily  in  the  author's  own 
experience  of  incarceration — not  behind 
actual  bars,  but  an  inner  imprisonment 
stemming  from  an  obsessive  sense  of  guilt 
that  held  him  inwardly  bound. 

One  of  two  children  of  a  wealthy  Park 
Avenue  doctor,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  21,  he  was  faced  with  the  death  of  his 
mother  from  cancer;  the  suicide  of  his 
father  (who  jumped  from  a  window  "in  a 
plunge  I  still  hate  to  contemplate")  and 
the  death  by  drug  overdose  of  his  gifted 
older  brother.  Irrationally  blaming  him- 
self for  this  combined  family  tragedy,  he 
speaks  of  an  inner  prosecutor  and  an 
inner  jury  that  "had  little  trouble  reaching 
its  verdict."  As  a  result,  like  his  students  at 
the  penitentiary,  he  too  knew  imprison- 
ment. Thanks  to  therapy 
and  a  12-step  recovery 
program,  however, 
together  with  the  deep- 
ening awareness  of  a  lov- 
ing God  to  whom  he 
could  turn,  the  doors  of 
his  inner  prison  began  to 
open.  Three  years  of 
working  with  his  very 
bright  inmate-students 
over  a  three-year  period 
led  him  to  realize  that  his 
book  was  not  just  about 
his  interaction  with 
them;  it  was,  he  says,  "my  story  too,  my 
prison  memoir"  of  his  personal  struggle 
for  freedom  from  inner  bondage.  This 
memoir  is  skillfully  woven  into  the  text  of 
The  Soul  Knows  No  Bars. 

Nor  was  Professor  Leder  the  only 
writer  to  appear  in  its  pages.  He  encour- 
aged his  mostly-black  students  to  write, 
and  several  had  their  work  published  as 
part  of  a  writing  project.  One  of  them 
marveled  at  "the  fact  that  somebody  out 
there  read  what  we  were  doing. ..and 
wanted  to  share  it  with  their  [publica- 
tion's] readership."  Among  the  most  gift- 
ed was  H.B.,  who  was  serving  a  35-year 
sentence  without  possibility  of  parole. 
Infected  with  H.I.V.,  he  nevertheless  kept 
honing  his  skills  and  became  an  accom- 
plished poet  and  playwright.  Through  an 
enormous  effort  on  the  author's  part  and 
that  of  others,  H.B.  was  granted  a  medical 
release.  Before  his  death  from  AIDS,  his 
new  play  won  first  prize  in  the  W7VIAR- 
TV  Black  Playwrights  contest. 

Although  H.B.  was  self-educated, 


while  some  of  the  others  had  college  edu- 
cations, they  functioned  together  as  a 
cohesive  group.  Not  surprisingly,  as  he 
came  to  know  them  both  individually  and 
collectively,  the  author  found  himself 
experiencing  more  compassion  than  con- 
demnation over  the  crimes  for  which  they 
accepted  responsibility.  Given  his  privi- 
leged background,  the  Yale-educated 
Leder  realized:  "If  I  had  been  subject  to 
the  same  web  of  forces  they  were  caught 
in,  I  was  doubtful  that  I,  myself,  would 
have  escaped." 

The  bulk  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
transcriptions  of  class  discussions  that, 
with  the  students'  permission,  Professor 
Leder  taped  and  edited  for  publication. 
The  discussions  themselves  were  based  on 
readings  from  Simone  Weil, 
Nietzsche,  Heidegger  and 
others — heavy  reading  mat- 
ter indeed.  But  the  students 
were  up  to  it  and  related  the 
philosophers'  abstract  con- 
cepts to  the  harsh  realities  of 
their  own  lives.  Weil's  essay 
on  the  Iliad,  for  instance,  led 
to  a  discussion  on  power 
from  the  vantage  point  of 
young  black  men  who  had 
grown  up  in  inner-city  set- 
tings. One,  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence for  a  drug-related 
murder,  comments:  "When  you  come  out 
of  the  neighborhoods  we're  from,  you 
learn  you  can't  show  weakness."  In  anoth- 
er conversation  based  on  Nietzsche's 
hypothesis  that  the  will  to  power  is  the 
primary  drive  in  all  human  beings,  several 
reflected  on  drugs  as  a  source  of  power 
that  had  destructively  affected  their  lives 
and  those  of  their  friends.  Selling  drugs 
meant  that  one  could  earn  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  And  Tony 
Chapman-Bey  observed  how  easy  it  was 
to  become  hooked  not  only  on  the  drugs 
themselves,  but  on  "the  power  that  fast 
money  brings" — an  addiction  in  itself. 

Mr.  Chapman-Bey  had  already 
earned  a  college  degree  behind  bars 
before  the  class  began,  because  it  was 
then  still  possible  for  prisoners  to  pursue 
higher  education  programs  through  fed- 
erally funded  Pell  grants.  One  of  the 
author's  harshest  criticisms  of  our  crimi- 
nal justice  system  consequently  focuses  on 
the  fact  that  Pell  grants  for  incarcerated 
men  and  women  were  cut  off  in  1994  by 


the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  CriniA 
And  yet,  as  he  notes,  study  after  stxiri 
shown  that  higher  education  rests 
significant  reductions  in  recidivia. 
Professor  Leder  observes  of  there! 
toward  longer  and  harsher  senteics 
"very  powerful  voice  says,  'Peopldoi 
change,  lock  'em  up  and  throw  zvM 
key.'"  But,  he  adds,  another  voicafc 
lenges  that  assumption  and  res]ft< 
"Wait  a  second.  People  can  change  % 
have  it  within  them  and  have  a  st 
that  facilitates  change."  It  is  this  m 
voice  that  is  being  ignored,  but  thataal 
tens  to  and  understands. 

Over  the  course  of  his  threes 
with  them,  Leder  saw  that  his  stiet 
did  "have  it  within  them"  to  cffcj 
Given  their  extraordinarily  Ionise 
tences,  most  will  spend  the  remains 
their  lives  behind  bars.  At  least,  ti|t| 
through  his  encouragement  andjll 
growing  perception  of  their  ownal 
they — like  the  author  himself — ca» 
know  that  they  could  break  out  on 
own  forms  of  interior  imprisoniej 
Through  their  readings,  discussiota 
friendships,  he  says,  "the  men  werco 
structing  release  from  prison — that  tis 
of  mind  and  spirit  that  preceded  aniie 
al  incarceration."  How  apt,  then,>t 
book's  tide,  The  Soul  Ktiozi's  No  Btm 

The  penitentiary  program  camtjo 
end  when  most  of  the  students  in  thlcl 
were  transferred  to  another  maxm 
security  prison.  By  that  time,  Prctfil 
Leder,  with  a  growing  family  and  r^i 
u  oik  .it  Loyola  ( College,  was  cl  c 
burnout.  Much  time  and  energvire 
into  preparing  and  leading  the  cki 
sions,  and  many  were  the  frustratite 
faced  in  dealing  with  the  prison  p80 
nel.  Cancellation  of  classes  becale 
paper  work  left  undone  was  not  uoi 
mon.  On  one  occasion  he  came  ck 
being  permanently  barred  from  theic 
ty  because  a  small  plastic  bag  of  vto 
C,  still  with  him  after  a  weekend  tn  I 
found  on  his  person.  Even  when  late 
showed  what  the  substance  actual!  I 
the  chief  of  security  "thought  I  mig  j 
be  testing  the  system  before  bringig 
the  real  stuff." 

The  "real  stuff'  he  did  bring  I 
respect  and  the  kinds  of  intellectua'h 
lenge  that  helped  his  students  to  m<,e 
toward  the  goal  of  their  own  freedni 
mind  and  spirit.       George  M.  AntlS 
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[cation 

3R  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
■urrent  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
ry  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
lependent  study.  Accredited.  Concentra- 
in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
ry.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
.1  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San 
io,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit 
eb  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

tute 

8TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED 
TURE,  June  18-22,  2001.  Lecturers  and 
;ctures:  Prof.  Chris  A.  Franke — Deutero- 
Prof.  Margaret  M.  Mitchell — Conflict 
onciliation  in  2  Corinthians;  and  Prof. 
].  Mitchell — Community  and  Friendship 
r  New  Testament  Christians.  For  more 
ation:  School  for  Summer  and  Contmu- 
ucation,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
i,  DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687- 
719;  e-mail:  harrmge@georgetown.edu. 

dons 

JIATE    DIRECTOR    FOR  HISPANIC 

S,  The  California  Catholic  Conference  is 
I  an  associate  director  to  manage  the 
's  public  policy  advocacy  efforts  with  a 
focus  on  Hispanic  legislators,  staff  and 
inity  leaders.  The  position  coordinates 
coral  efforts  of  the  California  (Arch)dioce- 
.panic  Ministry  Directors  and  assists  the 
i  XI  Commission  of  Spanish-speaking 
ve  committee  in  leadership  activities. 
:ations  include  legislative  advocacy  expe- 
college  degree  in  related  field,  practicing 
c,  familiar  with  Catholic  church  organi- 
and  must  be  bilingual  in  Spanish  and 
l.  Sacramento-based  office  with  some 
:quired.  Please  send  letter  of  interest  and 
to:  California  Catholic  Conference,  1119 
:t  2nd  Floor,  Sacramento,  CA  95814;  e- 


mail:  bcaselh@cacathohc.org. 

CATHOLIC  CHAPLAINS— Full-time  positions 
available.  1.  DIOCESE  OF  FRESNO:  Pleasant 
Valley  State  Prison.  Full-time  position,  state; 
U.S.  Penitentiary,  Atwater,  Cahf.  Full-time  posi- 
tion, federal  (new  high-level  security  facility 
opening  in  February  2001).  2.  DIOCESE  OF 
SAN  JOSE:  Agnews  Development  Center,  San 
Jose,  Calif,  full-time  position,  state.  3.  DIO- 
CESE OF  SAN  DIEGO:  R.  J.  Donovan  Cor- 
rectional Facility,  Calif.  Full-time  position,  state 
adult  facility.  4.  DIOCESE  OF  STOCKTON: 
Deuel  Vocational  Institute,  Stockton,  Cahf.  Full- 
time position,  Youth  Authority;  DeWitt  Nelson 
&  N.  A  Chaderjian,  Stockton,  Calif.  Full-time 
position,  Youth  Authority.  5.  DIOCESE  OF 
MONTEREY  (August  2001)  El  Paso  de  Robles 
School,  Paso  Robles,  Monterey,  Cahf.  Full-time 
position,  C.Y.A 

Qualified  applicants  include  priests,  men  and 
women  religious,  deacons  or  lay  persons  with 
appropriate  background  and  skills.  Please  send 
your  resume  and  three  references  to:  Catholic 
Chaplain  Search  Committee,  California 
Catholic  Conference,  1119  K  Street  Second 
Floor,  Sacramento,  CA  95814. 

LITURGY/CATECHUMENATE  DIRECTOR/ADULT 
FORMATION  COORDINATOR  sought  for  dynamic 
college  town  parish.  Successful  candidate  will 
build  on  a  well  established  process  that  seeks  fur- 
ther implementation  of  the  Re-Membering 
Church.  Parish  in  initial  stages  of  learning  stew- 
ardship and  all  its  ramifications.  New  church 
building  with  excellent  worship  space  (with  adult 
immersion  font).  Need  help  in  maximizing  the 
full  potential  of  the  abundant  gifts  present  in  this 
community.  Secretarial  support  provided.  Com- 
petitive salary  and  benefits.  Contact:  Parish 
Administrator,  St.  Thomas  More  Catholic 
Church,  940  Carrruchael  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
275 14,  by  April  20  for  position  available  July  1  • 

MASTER  TEACHER/ADMINISTRATOR.  St. 

Andrew  Nativity  School,  a  Catholic/Jesuit  mid- 
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Sabbatical 

A  Time  Apart 

i  mtrscs  in  liturgy,  scripture  and  systematic! 
'  Vorbhops  in  spirituality  and  pastoral  issues 
lay  be  combined  with  Holy  Land  Studies 

nj  nken@csbsju.edu  •  http://www.csbsju.edu/sot 


hn's  School  of  Theology-Seminary  •  Collegeville,  MN  5632 1  •  800-36 1-8318 


die  school  to  offer  academically  challenging  cur- 
riculum and  highly  structured  environment  to 
low-income  students  of  all  faiths,  opens  fall  2001 
m  northeast  Portland,  Ore.  The  "Nativity"  model 
is  new  to  Portland  and  Pacific  Northwest.  Exist- 
ing Nativity  schools  show  80  percent  high  school 
and  college  completion  rates  with  the  highest-risk 
students.  Master  teacher  opening  suitable  for  an 
experienced  educator  and/or  administrator. 
Responsible  for  curriculum  development,  over- 
sight, teacher  mentoring,  some  classroom  teach- 
ing. Qualifications  include  teaching  certification 
and  five  or  more  years  experience  in  education. 
Bilingual  Spanish,  master's  degree  and  experience 
in  middle  school  education  preferred.  Eleven- 
month  position,  salary  range  $60-$90K.  For 
application  information  call:  (503)  335-9600  or 
visit:  www.nativityportland.com.  Closing  date: 
3/23/01.  EOE 

ST.  JOHN  STUDENT  PARISH,  which  serves 
Michigan  State  University,  seeks  candidates  for  a 
FULL-TIME  CAMPUS  MINISTRY  position 
in  a  collaborative  setting.  Responsibilities  include 
coordinating  student  ministry  activities,  retreats, 
leadership  development,  ministry/service  pro- 
grams, counseling  and  spiritual  direction.  Experi- 
ence and  M.A.  preferred.  July  1  starting  date 
(negotiable).  Contact:  Search  Committee,  St. 
John  Student  Parish,  327  M.A.C.  Avenue,  East 
Lansing,  MI  48823;  Ph:  (517)  337-9778. 


letters 

From  the  President  of 
Bethlehem  University 

I  read  with  great  interest  your  editorial 
"Saying  No  to  Israel"  (3/5).  It  is  not  clear 
that  such  enormous  amounts  of  aid  to 
Israel  benefit  the  security  of  anyone  in 
the  area — Palestinians  or  Israelis.  A  just 
and  honorable  peace  is  the  only  real 
security.  I  find  myself  thinking  that  the 
investment  of  the  $5.5  billion  referred  to 
in  your  editorial  in  the  Palestinian  Terri- 
tories for  infrastructure  development, 
economic  development,  social  services 
and  education  would  be  a  remarkable 
step  toward  peace,  stability  and  safety  for 
all.  When  there  is  real  hope  that  one  can 
live  free  of  occupation,  with  a  decent  job 
and  a  reasonable  life  for  one's  family, 
there  is  a  strong  basis  for  peace. 

I  have  read  polls  demonstrating  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Palestinians  and 
Israelis  support  a  peace  with  justice.  The 
situation  here  cries  out  for  an  honorable 
solution.  The  energy  for  peace  is  here.  I 
see  it  every  day  in  the  faculty,  staff  and 
students  of  Bethlehem  University.  But  I 
also  see  the  extreme  frustration  that 
results  from  endless  peace  talks  while  the 
economy  declines,  freedom  of  movement 
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is  restricted,  and  unemployment  and 
underemployment  increase.  The  status 
quo  continues  the  suffering  ot  Palestinians, 
whose  standard  of  living  is  about  one-tenth 
that  of  Israelis.  No  one  denies  that  Pales- 
tinian society  faces  problems  as  it  struggles 
toward  statehood.  Some  of  the  problems 
are  caused  by  the  restrictions  the  years  of 
occupation  placed  on  the  freedom  of 
Palestinians  to  organize  themselves  and 
their  lives. 

Our  2,000  students,  with  faculty  and 
staff,  make  tremendous  sacrifices  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  excellent  educational  programs 
of  Bethlehem  University.  Newly  barricad- 
ed roads,  new  check  points,  closures  and 
severe  economic  hardships  present  great 
challenges.  Some  students  travel  two  hours 
in  each  direction  every  day  at  a  transporta- 
tion cost  that,  because  of  road  closures,  is 
higher  than  the  tuition  itself.  Members  of 
the  university  community  have  had  their 
houses  destroyed,  and  their  children  live  in 
fear  of  the  Israeli  tank,  rocket  and  high- 
caliber  machine  gun  fire  on  Beit  Jala  and 
Beit  Sahour. 

On  March  2,  2001,  Cardinal  Francis 
Arinze,  the  president  of  the  Pontifical 
Council  for  Interreligious  Dialogue,  spoke 
at  Bethlehem  University,  encouraging  our 
efforts  to  live  together  and  to  engage  in 
dialogue  between  Muslims  and  Christians. 
He  noted  that  politicians  at  times  attempt, 
for  their  own  purposes,  to  promote  ten- 
sions or  disharmony  between  the  two  reli- 
gious groups.  Sadly,  this  negative  dimen- 
sion can  also  be  found  in  the  work  of  some 
journalists. 

Come  and  see  for  yourselves,  if  you 
can.  Read  accounts  in  the  English  lan- 
guage Palestinian  weekly  Jerusalem  Times 
and  the  English  edition  of  the  Israeli  daily 
Ha'aretz.  (The  latter  is  available  on  the 
Internet.)  Don't  stereotype  us.  Don't 
accept  facile  slogans  blaming  the  Palestini- 
ans for  being  under  occupation.  I  hope 
you  and  your  readers  will  stay  informed 
about  our  situation  and  support  us  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  quest  for  peace 
and  normal  life. 

Vincent  Malham,  F.S.C. 

Bethlehem 

A  Very  Dangerous  Area 

The  most  alarming  statement  in  the  March 
5  editorial  tirade  against  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  is 
that  "The  first  lesson  of  the  failed  Oslo 


process  should  be,  'Just  say  no'  to  the  pleas 
of  Israel  and  her  friends  for  more  and  more 
aid."  How  can  this  possibly  be  the  "first  les- 
son" to  learn  from  the  failure  of  Oslo?  One 
might  wish  to  analyze  what  led  to  the 
breakdown,  so  that  negotiations,  when  they 
finally  begin  again,  can  be  conducted  in  a 
more  productive  way.  One  would  have  to 
be  sobered  by  the  thought  that,  in  response 
to  the  most  generous  (and  risk-taking)  offer 
any  Israeli  government  could  make,  the 
Palestinian  leadership  walked  away  and 
then  unleashed  a  violent  uprising.  The  fail- 
ure of  the  Oslo  process  should  not  lead  any 
serious  analyst  of  the  situation  to  the  imme- 
diate conclusion  ("the  first  lesson")  that  aid 
to  Israel  must  be  cut. 

Indeed,  the  editorial  itself  makes  the 
point,  in  its  penultimate  paragraph,  that 
peace  is  a  regional  question.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Mddle  East  remains  a  very  danger- 
ous area.  Other  problems  of  the  region  do 
certainly  need  to  be  addressed,  including 
those  mentioned  in  the  editorial:  growing 
populations,  stagnant  economies,  authori- 
tarian regimes.  With  increasing  saber-rat- 
tling in  Iraq  and  elsewhere,  this  hardly 
seems  like  the  moment  to  slash  aid  to  the 
single  democratic  ally  in  the  region.  On 
the  contrary,  a  reduction  in  aid  at  this 
moment  is  most  likely  to  be  interpreted  by 
Israel's  enemies  as  a  signal  to  attack. 

Bruce  M.  Ramer 
President,  American  Jewish  Committee 
New  York,  N.Y. 

In  the  Land 

My  experience  facilitating  interfaith  rela- 
tions at  Georgetown  University  over  the 
past  two  years  has  reinforced  for  me  the 
trudi  that  each  faith  bears  some  responsi- 
bility for  the  barriers  that  exist  between  us. 
Recognizing  our  own  mistakes  and  preju- 
dices is  the  first  step  in  constructing  a 
healthy  dialogue  with  other  traditions. 
Knowledge  of  our  self-reflection  about 
issues  of  importance  to  the  other  breeds 
confidence  and  trust  in  the  hearts  of  the 
other. 

In  "Christians,  Christmas  and  the 
Intifada,"  by  Drew  Christiansen,  S.J. 
(2/12),  I  hear  Dr.  Christiansen's  indigna- 
tion at  recent  policies  of  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment toward  Israel's  Christian  communi- 
ties. Yet  I  do  not  hear  sufficient  criticism  of 
Palestinian  Muslims  for  cramping  die  lives 


of  Christians  in  the  land.  This  was  q  W 
evident  to  me  in  my  interfaith  pilgringi 
last  summer  along  with  30  students  ;ld 
chaplains  from  Georgetown.  Like  tr* 
religionists  in  Lebanon,  Christians  iife 
land  face  an  increasingly  Muslim  An 
society  that  is  overwhelming  its  Chirp 
brethren. 

What  I,  a  Jew  with  Israel  deeply; 
ingrained  in  my  soul  and  identity,  ntrt 
hear  from  Dr.  Christiansen  and  othej 
Christian  authorities  is  a  balanced  vim 
the  political  problems  of  the  land.  Isjsl 
certainly  bears  some  responsibility  im 
precarious  position  of  Christians  in  ti 
land,  but  certainly  not  all  of  it. 

(Rabbi)  Mark  m 
Washingtc  I 

Mexican  Insight 

Thank  you  for  the  excellent  article  n 
fire  Across  the  Border,"  by  James  Sfib 
rens,  S.J.  (1/8).  The  article  gives  us  |i 
insight  into  Mexico's  new  presidents 
have  not  found  as  yet  in  the  media.  I 
Please  God,  President  Fox  will 4. 
able  to  fulfill  his  oath  "for  the  poorkd 
marginal  people  in  this  country."  Ttir 
condition  clearly  preoccupies  him.  ■ 
Torrens  has  clearly  presented  the  j 
sffengths  with  which  President  Foxfill 
meet  his  challenges. 

Patric  H 
Santa  Clam 

Prophets 

Thank  you  for  Bishop  Robert  MomM 
concise  piece  on  our  national  sins  (2m 
The  bishop  did  well  by  naming  the  sisat 
muddledness,  numbness  and  drifting 
is  the  "bad  news."  Our  nation  now  rm 
needs  to  hear  the  prophetic  voice  if  vi 
to  surface  from  this  morass.  How  atyt 
identifying  some  of  God's  moudrpies1 
our  time?  For  starters  may  I  suggest  to 
Chittister,  O.S.B.,  with  her  depth  of  t>ir 
tuality;  Bishop  Thomas  Gumbleton,fiti 
his  passion  for  nonviolence;  Helen  1 1 
jean,  C.S.J.,  who  steers  us  away  froiru 
nation's  vengeful  murders  on  death  iw. 
the  Rev.  Jim  Walks  with  his  embracl 
the  poor,  and  Ralph  Nader  for  his  Dw 
like  challenge  against  the  corporate  jjw 
We  need  to  be  attentive  to  these  pr<  it 
in  our  midst. 

(Rev.)  Joseph  M 
Om  I 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number  to  America's  1 

offices  or  by  electronic  mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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>  word 


he  Pardoner's  Tale 

Sunday  of  Lent  (C),  March  25,  2001 

igs:  Jos.  5:9-12;  Ps.  34;  2  Cor.  5:17-21;  Lk.  15:1-3;  11-31 

Lo  God  that  you  may  be  radiant  with  joy  (Ps.  34:6) 


oday's  readings  are  the  second 
of  the  three  Sundays  before 
Holy  Week,  all  of  which  stress 
j  .     the  summons  to  return  to  God 
'  itance).  Paul  states  the  theme 
|  :  "The  old  things  have  passed  away; 
I  1  new  things  have  come.  And  all 
j  Tom  God,  who  h^s  reconciled  us  to 
j  f  through  Christ  and  given  us  the 
.;  y  of  reconciliation."  The  Gospel, 
:  :alled  some- 
naccurately 
j  irable  of  the 

i  al  Son,"  has 
<  lescribed  as 

ii  )spel  within 
spel." 

I  e  story  is  a 
in  three 
Vet  One:  a 
i  sr  son  asks 

I  share  of  the 

II  :ance,  goes 
]  a  "distant 
||  f,"  squanders  the  money,  suffers 
pi  ition  and  starvation  and  ends  up 
w,  g  pigs  and  eating  the  garbage 
a  to  them.  (He  works  for  a  gentile 
|  ts  unclean  food,  an  action  that 
I  lis  very  heritage).  He  then  decides 
i  n  to  his  father,  but  he  is  hardly  a 

I  of  repentance.  His  motivation  is 
M  elf-serving,  "How  many  of  my 
U  ;  hired  workers  have  more  than 

II  i  to  eat,  but  here  I  am  dying  of 
U  "  He  resolves  to  return  and  pre- 
fcj  little  speech  for  his  father,  "Father 
||  iinned  against  heaven  and  against 
II  o  longer  deserve  to  be  called  your 
Vi  at  me  as  you  would  one  of  your 
H  orkers."  His  journey  home  begins, 
I  can  almost  hear  him  reciting  his 
)j|  l  for  forgiveness. 

■  Two  is  the  return  of  the  prodigal. 
B|  le  is  still  in  the  distance,  his  wait- 


ing father  sees  him,  "has  compassion"  and 
then  runs,  embraces  and  kisses  him.  Jesus' 
hearers  would  have  gasped  at  the  image  of 
the  father  running,  a  strong  cultural  taboo 
in  that  society.  The  son  launches  into  his 
little  speech,  but  in  the  embrace  of  the 
loving  father  one  part  of  the  speech  is 
never  uttered,  "treat  me  as  one  of  your 
hired  servants."  In  another  shocking  ges- 
ture the  father  orders  the  son  clothed  in  a 
robe,  ring  and 
sandals.  Far  from 
being  welcomed 
as  a  servant,  the 
son  is  restored  to 
family  dignity  and 
given  the  signet 
ring  to  act  with 
the  father's 
authority.  When  I 
first  taught  this 
parable,  I  won- 
dered about  the 
sandals  until  I 
learned  that  sandals  were  worn  by  free 
people,  while  slaves  went  barefoot.  An 
African-American  student  once  said  to 
me:  "Professor,  you  did  not  have  to  do  all 
that  research.  Haven't  you  heard  the  spir- 
itual that  the  slaves  sang  in  hope  of  free- 
dom— 'All  God's  children  got  shoes;  all 
God's  children  have  traveling  shoes'?" 
Act  Two  ends,  like  all  the  parables  in 
Luke  15,  with  a  party.  Finding  must  be 
celebrated. 

In  Act  Three  the  spotlight  is  turned 
on  the  older  brother.  He  is  working  the 
farm,  as  he  has  faithfully  done  for  years. 
Hearing  the  unfamiliar  sounds  of  party- 
ing, music  and  dancing,  he  asks  another 
servant  to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 
When  he  hears,  "Your  brother  has 
returned,"  he  becomes  angry  and  sulks 
outside  the  house.  In  an  action  as  shock- 
ing as  his  running  and  embracing  "little 


brother,"  the  father  goes  out  and  pleads 
with  his  elder  son,  who,  like  his  brother, 
has  his  own  speech;  but  this  one  reeks 
with  resentment.  I  have  obeyed  and 
served  you  "all  these  years,"  and  you 
never  even  gave  me  a  goat  to  celebrate 
widi  friends.  The  father  does  not  debate 
the  issue,  but  simply  says,  "You  are  here 
with  me  always;  all  that  I  have  is  yours," 
but  now  come  and  celebrate  and  rejoice 
because  "your  brother  was  dead  and  has 
come  to  life  again;  he  was  lost  and  now  is 
found."  The  parable  does  not  tell  us 
whether  he  joined  the  party. 

Despite  their  different  life  journeys, 
the  younger  and  older  sons  have  the  same 
image  of  the  father.  The  younger  son 
thinks  that  the  way  to  return  to  the 
fadier's  good  graces  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
servant;  the  older  one  boasts  that  all  these 
years  he  has  been  a  faithful  servant.  Both 
define  sonship  in  terms  of  servile  obliga- 
tions; each  in  his  own  way  destroys  the 
family.  The  story  is  really  a  story  of  the 
"Prodigal  Father,"  lavish  in  love,  who 
shatters  the  self-understanding  of  both 
sons  and  wants  both  to  be  free.  St.  Paul 
puts  it  succinctly,  "You  are  no  longer 
slaves  but  sons  and  daughters,  and  if  a  son 
or  daughter,  then  an  heir  through  God" 
(Gal.  4:7). 

Living  this  parable  becomes  a  chal- 
lenge for  our  Lenten  journey  of  return  to 
a  loving  Father  who  breaks  through  our 
self-image  as  servants  bent  on  pleasing  a 
demanding  master.  This  pardoning  and 
prodigal  God  invites  us  to  a  family  party 
freed  from  aimless  wandering  and  resent- 
ful dutifulness.       John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


praying  with  scripture 

In  prayer  identify  with  the  characters  of  the  para- 
ble: 

•  With  the  younger  son,  realizing  that  return  is 
always  possible  but  may  bring  some  surprises; 

•  With  the  older  brother,  honestly  facing  those 
resentments  often  harbored  even  against  God, 
which  choke  freedom  and  joy; 

•  With  the  father,  thinking  of  the  challenge  to 
accept  and  change  those  who  have  offended  or 
misunderstood  you. 


■'9,2001  America 
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America  I 

Lenten  Spirituality 


Don't  just  take  it  from  us... 
Listen  to  one  of 
America's  readers 


Sister  Helen  Prejean,  C.S.J. 

Author  of  Dead  Man  Walking 
and  long-time  America  reader 


have  come  to  realize  that  what 
I  read  is  as  important 
as  what  I  eat.  So,  what 
better  staple  in  my  Catholic  diet 
than  America  magazine? 

In  its  pages  I  find  wellsprings 
for  the  spiritual  life,  keen  social 
analysis,  stimulating  ideas  and 
intellectual  debate,  lucid  render- 
ings of  church  teachings  and 
church  history,  stirring  testimonies 
of  present-day  Christians,  insight- 
ful theological  reflection,  and  brac- 
ing challenges  to  live  the  social 
encyclicals. 

I  keep  America  on  my  bedside 
table  and  in  my  bag  as  I  travel.  It 


is  one  of  my  most  trusted  guides  as  I  seek  to  give  witness  to  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  in  my  own  life." 
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A  Jesuit  r>3( 


Of  Many  Things 


Snaps,  h  vis  pi.ay  a  par  1  in  the 
lives  of  many  of  us — small 
pictures  of  family  groups, 
children,  friends,  co-workers. 
You  find  them  not  just  at  home,  but 
in  the  workplace  too,  as  well  as  in 
wallets  and  purses.  On  my  way  to 
work  on  the  subway,  or  going  home 
in  the  evening,  I  sometimes  see  pas- 
sengers sharing  them  with  acquain- 
tances, smiling  at  faces  that  seem  to 
smile  back — images  that  lay  a  claim 
upon  the  affections.  In  contrast  to 
the  stiffness  of  formal  photographs, 
snapshots  often  possess  a  spontaneity 
that  reflects  life  lived  at  a  particular 
moment  in  a  particular  place — 
indoors,  outdoors,  on  the  road. 

My  own  favorites  stand  at  eye 
level  on  a  bookshelf  over  my  desk  at 
home.  For  frames,  I  use  empty  plastic 
compact-disc  cases  found  here  and 
there  on  the  streets  of  lower  Manhat- 
tan. These  makeshift  frames  are  just 
the  right  size,  five  by  six  inches;  and 
since  they  are  made  of  clear  plastic, 
two  snapshots  can  be  inserted  in  each 
one,  back  to  back.  Because  they  are 
free-standing,  not  hung  on  hooks,  I 
can  periodically  turn  them  around 
and  move  them:  if  they  always 
remain  in  the  same  position,  the  eye 
grows  accustomed  and  tends  to 
ignore  the  images  they  present.  But 
in  new  positions,  their  freshness  and 
immediacy  are  restored  until  it  is 
time  to  shift  them  again. 

Having  worked  in  a  Jesuit  parish 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  before  coining 
to  New  York  in  1994, 1  have  a  num- 
ber of  snapshots  of  parishioners. 
With  a  camera  given  to  me  one 
Christmas,  I  frequently  took  pictures 
before  and  after  weekend  Masses  or 
on  outings,  which  were  then  posted 
temporarily  on  a  bulletin  board  in 
the  church  social  hall.  One  favorite 
shows  several  members  of  the  St. 
Aloysius  gospel  choir,  dressed  in  blue 
robes,  preparing  to  process  in  at  the 
beginning  of  the  main  Sunday  litur- 
gy. In  the  center  of  the  group,  a 
broad  smile  on  her  face  as  she  looks 
at  the  camera,  is  Ruth  Payne.  Origi- 
nally from  North  Carolina,  she  had 


moved  to  Washington  years  before 
and  later  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  raising  a  little  boy  named  Ronald, 
the  child  of  a  teenage  relative  who 
had  returned  to  the  South.  That  she 
was  willing  to  take  on  such  a  respon- 
sibility as  a  widow  well  past  60  was 
just  one  of  the  ways  in  which  her 
generosity  served  as  a  model  for  all  of 
us. 

It  was  the  same  with  Ruth's 
prayerfulness.  On  leaving  her  apart- 
ment with  Ronald,  she  would  pause 
to  look  up  at  a  passage  from  Psalm 
121  tacked  over  the  doorway:  "The 
Lord  shall  preserve  your  going  out 
and  your  coming  in,  from  this  time 
forth  and  forever  more."  She  called  it 
her  "going-out-the  door  prayer," 
which  she  and  Ronald  would  recite 
aloud  together  before  crossing  the 
direshold.  During  a  weekend  retreat 
at  a  Jesuit  retreat  house  near 
Annapolis,  she  was  once  struck  by  the 
message  on  one  of  the  posters  in  the 
bookshop:  "If  I  can't  do  great  things, 

0  Lord,  help  me  to  do  small  things 
in  a  great  way."  Raising  Ronald  was 
no  "small  thing,"  and  she  did  her  part 
in  raising  him  in  a  great  way. 

Parish  work  involves  visiting  shut- 
ins,  so  some  of  the  snapshots  show 
parishioners  in  their  homes.  One  to 
whom  I  took  communion  was  Mary 
Chittams.  In  that  snapshot,  she  is 
seated  on  the  side  of  her  bed  with  her 
brother-in-law,  who  visited  daily.  He 
is  holding  Mary's  cat,  named  Pretty. 
For  Mary — with  one  leg  amputated 
and  obliged  to  have  dialysis  three 
times  a  week — Pretty  and  her  broth- 
er-in-law were  the  centers  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  lonely 
existence  indeed.  Like  Ruth,  she  had 
little  of  this  world's  goods,  yet  she 
bore  the  difficulties  of  her  life  with  a 
faith  that  helps  my  own  faith  when- 
ever I  look  at  those  two  snapshots  as 

1  pray  in  the  early  morning.  Both 
Mary  and  Ruth  have  now  died;  but 
their  faces  remain  before  me  as  daily 
reminders  not  only  of  valued  friend- 
ships, but  also  of  the  reality  of  a  res- 
urrection in  which  they  implicitly 
believed.    George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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IDS  and 
Le  Drug 
ompanies 

rHROUGH  medicaid  and  other  programs, 
most  poor  people  in  the  United  States  have 
access  to  the  new  AIDS  drug  therapies.  But 
in  developing  countries,  their  cost — over 
$10,000  a  year — has  made  their  use  all  but 
)le.  As  a  result,  the  AIDS  pandemic  has  widened  its 
ng  scope  in  both  human  and  economic  terms,  espe- 
sub-Saharan  Africa. 

May  the  five  major  international  pharmaceutical 
es  offered  to  sell  the  triple-combination  therapies  to 
lents  in  developing  nations  at  reduced  prices.  Nego- 
vith  individual  governments,  however,  have  been 
the  results  disappointing.  In  Senegal,  for  instance, 
y  per-patient  cost  for  the  medications  is  $1 ,000,  still 
I  igh  for  most  Senegalese. 
,  though,  a  breakthrough  in  access  to  the  triple-drug 
;  is  in  sight.  Doctors  Without  Borders,  together  with 
nips  like  Oxfam  and  the  AIDS  Coalition  to  Unleash 
i  ave  been  waging  a  campaign  to  press  the  drug  com- 
!  reduce  their  prices  to  far  lower  levels  than  what 
i  ;  so  far  been  offering  to  poor  countries.  Anti-AIDS 
i  rope  to  help  enable  the  latter  to  import  generic  ver- 
i  he  triple  therapies  without  facing  retaliatory  trade 
t  .  Some  countries,  in  fact,  have  already  developed  the 
i  [rugs  and  have  begun  exporting  them.  Cipla  Ltd.,  an 
j  >mpany,  announced  in  February  that  it  would  offer 
i  n  of  the  triple-combination  therapy  to  Doctors 
:\  Borders  for  $350  per  patient  for  a  year,  a  discount  of 
i|  n  96  percent  compared  with  the  U.S.  price.  Knstina 
x  i,  communications  director  for  Doctors  Without 
i.j  told  America  that  the  announcement  shows  it  is 
yi  o  make  the  medications  available  at  lower  costs, 
a  :r  Indian  law,  local  firms  can  manufacture  drugs  that 
M  •  patent  in  other  parts  of  the  world  if  they  employ 
sj  different  from  the  original  patented  process.  Doc- 
V  lout  Borders  has  already  been  distributing  free  med- 
ia i  several  of  its  pilot  programs  in  poor  countries,  but 
ei  v  on  the  level  needed.  Now,  with  the  offer  from 
]|  1.,  it  will  be  able  to  distribute  them  far  more  widely, 
dj  >n,  Doctors  Without  Borders  has  asked  Cipla  to 


make  the  generic  unies 

Nations  agencies  at  the  same  reduced  iaie    o». ,  ^ 
patient.  Later  in  February,  another  Indian  drug  company, 
Ranbaxy  Laboratories  Ltd.,  made  its  own  announcement  that 
it  would  soon  start  manufacturing  the  generic  medications — 
a  move  that  could  lead  to  competition  with  Cipla,  which 
might  result  in  still  lower  prices. 

Brazil  offers  a  stunning  example  ot  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  free  distribution  ot  the  drugs  to  all  with  AIDS.  As 
early  as  1994,  the  Brazilian  government  began  to  urge  local 
pharmaceutical  firms  to  begin  making  their  own  versions  of 
the  anti-retroviral  drugs.  Since  they  became  available  and 
were  offered  free  to  patients,  the  results  have  been  impres- 
sive. AIDS  deaths  have  dropped  by  50  percent.  Moreover, 
because  most  of  those  who  have  been  receiving  the  medica- 
tions do  not  need  hospitalization,  the  government  has  saved 
millions  of  dollars  in  medical  costs. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  major  pharmaceutical  compa- 
nies are  unhappy  with  what  the  Brazilian  and  Indian  govern- 
ments have  been  doing  and  resent  what  they  regard  as  an 
infringement  on  their  patent  rights.  They  have  also  argued 
that  their  prices  for  the  anti-retrovirals  must  remain  at  a  cer- 
tain level  for  the  sake  of  continuing  research  and  develop- 
ment. But  Ms.  Torgeson  noted  that  since  the  large  companies 
do  not  sell  their  anti-AIDS  medications  in  most  regions  of 
the  developing  world,  but  primarily  to  the  wealthy  countries, 
their  argument  that  it  is  necessary  to  hold  prices  to  their  pre- 
sent high  levels  is  unpersuasive. 

one  of  the  big  five  drug  companies,  Merck,  recendy  announced 
a  massive  slash  in  the  price  of  its  own  AIDS  medicines  that 
would  go  to  sub-Saharan  counties — a  move  that  will  proba- 
bly lead  to  similar  cuts  by  the  other  four,  especially  now  that 
all  are  under  fire  by  advocates  who  accuse  them  of  ignoring 
the  plight  of  the  world's  poorest  AIDS  sufferers.  In  the  Unit- 
ed States,  some  support  for  the  position  of  humanitarian 
groups  can  be  found  in  the  announcement  made  in  late 
February  by  the  Bush  administration  that  it  would  not  try  to 
alter  the  Clinton  adininistration's  commitment  to  forbear 
from  seeking  sanctions  against  nations  that  manufacture  or 
import  generic  medications. 

Political  support  on  a  multinational  level  is  needed,  how- 
ever— and  so  is  monetary  backing  by  rich  nations,  because  no 
matter  how  low  prices  go,  the  drugs'  cost  will  still  keep  them 
out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  those  in  developing  nations  who 
need  them.  With  both  forms  of  support  (a  support  that  has  as 
much  to  do  with  moral  considerations  as  with  finances),  it  may 
be  possible  to  slow  the  downward  slide  that  has  taken  many 
millions  of  lives  and  turned  back  by  decades  needed  develop- 
ment in  the  parts  of  the  world  most  afflicted  by  AIDS. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Speaker  Assesses  Ups,  Downs  of 
History  of  Women  in  Church 

Opening  a  consultation  with  150  women 
in  diocesan  leadership  posts,  a  former  offi- 
cial of  the  U.S.  bishops'  conference 
reviewed  the  history  of  "high  ascents  and 
steep  declines"  that  marked  the  bishops' 
efforts  to  approve  a  pastoral  letter  on 
women.  The  talk  by  Dolores  R.  Leckey, 
former  executive  director  of  the  bishops' 
Secretariat  for  Family,  Laity,  Women  and 
Youth  and  now  a  senior  fellow  at  the 
Woodstock  Theological  Center,  also 
addressed  other  key  issues  affecting 
women  in  the  19th  and  20di  centuries  and 
the  role  that  the  Catholic  Church  played 
in  them.  The  gathering  in  Chicago  on 
March  11-13  brought  together  top  women 
leaders  in  U.S.  dioceses  at  the  invitation  of 
the  bishops'  Committee  for  Women  in 
Society  and  in  the  Church. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Leodia  "Lee" 
Gooch,  program  manager  for  evange- 
lization and  parish  outreach  in  the 
Human  Rights  Office  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Louis,  said  improved  collaboration 
among  women  and  men  in  the  Catholic 
Church  must  start  with  moving  the  site 
of  decision-making  out  of  the  rectory  or 
other  locations  closed  to  women.  Anoth- 
er speaker,  Carol  Fowler,  the  director  of 
personnel  services  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
Chicago,  warned  that  Catholic  leaders 
who  fear  that  raising  the  salaries  of 
teachers  in  Catholic  schools  might  cause 
some  schools  to  close  must  face  the  fact 
that  a  teacher  shortage  will  force  closings 
if  salaries  do  not  improve. 


Pope  Writes  Letter  of  Concern, 
Praise  to  German  Cardinals 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  written  to  Ger- 
man cardinals  to  express  concern  about 
erroneous  developments  in  the  church, 
while  praising  many  aspects  of  the  cardi- 
nals' work.  The  letter  praised  the  Ger- 
man church  for  its  "solid  organization" 
and  its  efforts  for  those  in  need.  The 
pope  singled  out  four  areas  in  which  he 
said  he  considers  that  the  German 


TEEN  TAKEN  INTO  CUSTODY  FOR  SHOOTING  AT  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL.  Elizabeth  Catherine  Busti4 
led  from  police  headquarters  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  on  March  7.  She  was  charged  as  a  juvenile 
nection  with  the  shooting  at  Bishop  Neumann  Catholic  High  School  that  left  one  student  injur  v. 
a  bullet  wound  to  the  arm.  (CNS  photo  by  Ralph  Wilson,  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette) 


Youth  Ministers,  Chaplains  Offer 
Comfort  to  Shooting  Victims 

In  an  outpouring  of  faith  in  the  midst  of 
tragedy,  Catholic  youth  ministers, 
priests,  chaplains,  parents  and  teens  min- 
istered to  one  another  following  the 
shooting  on  March  5  of  15  people  at  San- 
tana  High  School  in  Santee,  Calif.  Five 
youth  ministers  from  area  churches  were 
meeting  together  that  morning  at 
Guardian  Angels  Church  in  Santee, 


 —ft 

when  one  of  them  received  a  call  bm 
phone  from  her  terrified  daughter, (hi 
was  fleeing  the  high  school  minuteift 
the  shooting.  The  Rev.  Michael  G- 
nane,  pastor  at  Guardian  Angels,  ail  9 
eral  youth  ministers  immediately  d  I 
to  the  school  and  gathered  with  tie  I 
students  and  parents  in  the  parkingDt 
the  shopping  mall  across  the  street  n 
such  chaotic  and  terrifying  momen 
"presence  is  the  big  thing,"  said  Fatt 
Cunnane. 


church  needs  to  improve:  the  attitude  to 
marriage  and  the  family,  ecumenism,  the 
doctrinal  orthodoxy  of  theological 
schools  and  problems  with  the  relation- 
ship between  priests  and  laity  in  commu- 
nity life.  In  general  terms  he  warned  of 
increasing  secularization  and  a  loss  of 
faith  "which  threatens  to  hollow  out  the 
church  from  within,  so  that,  while  it  may 
appear  strong,  it  is  internally  weak  and 
losing  credibility." 

In  the  letter,  Pope  John  Paul  empha- 
sized that  the  German  church  must  sub- 
ject itself  more  to  the  doctrinal  direction 
of  the  Vatican.  For  example,  he  said  that 
efforts  toward  ecumenism  must  "have  a 


better  orientation."  Although  "the'a" 
of  ecumenism. ..is  irreversible,"  he  I 
he  was  concerned  about  "confusioai 
abuse,"  such  as  the  "not  infrequen 
practiced  inter-Communion"  betvjl 
Protestants  and  Catholics.  The  pot 
emphasized  that  the  Vatican's  docm 
Dominus  Iesus,  which  last  year  re-epl 
sized  the  primacy  of  the  Catholic 
Church  among  Christian  churche! 
be  the  "firm  basis"  for  ecumenical  o 

On  marriage  and  the  family,  th< 
said  the  bishops  should  follow  the  a 
can's  teachings,  such  as  the  encycM 
Humanae  Vitae,  which  banned  arti-i 
contraception,  and  the  exclusion  ftff 
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nunion  of  divorced  and  remarried 
lies  who  have  not  received  an 
tient.  The  pope  also  called  on  the 
an  church  to  protect  the  distinc- 
etween  priest  and  laity,  which  he 
aed  as  "vitally  important"  for  the 
l.  He  encouraged  the  cardinals  to 
1  better  the  Vatican's  1997 
;tions  on  this  issue. 


an  Duma  Asks  Government 
mbat  Catholic  Expansion 

!s  parliament  has  asked  the  Foreign 
ty  to  explore  ways  of  combating 
rable  Catholic  expansion"  in  Rus- 
other  predominantly  Orthodox 
an  countries.  In  early  March,  the 
l  Duma  approved  a  nonvoting  res- 
i  to  instruct  its  international  affairs 
ttee  to  work  with  the  Foreign 
■y  on  a  plan  to  impede  the  growth 
toman  Catholic  Church  in  Russia, 
Ty  of  145  million  people  with 
00,000  Catholics.  The  measure, 
red  by  Duma  Vice  Speaker 
ir  Zhirinovsky,  has  little  practical 
but  highlights  a  growing  closeness 
j  nterests  of  Russia's  executive  and 
|  ive  branches  with  the  dominant, 
|  ion-member  Russian  Orthodox 

I  while,  the  general  secretary  of  the 
i|  bishops'  conference  was  refused  a 
ij  visa  for  the  third  consecutive 
i|  don't  think  I'll  try  again.  It's  just 
\  th  it,"  said  Stanislaw  Opiela,  S.J.,  a 
3j  ;sides  serving  with  the  bishops  in 
s|  Father  Opiela  headed  a  Catholic 
^  and  edited  a  new  religious  maga- 

one  time  he  was  the  Jesuit  order's 

/-based  provincial. 

a,  Missionaries  Flee  Follow- 
litants'  Death  Threats 

9  missionaries  and  teachers  at 
K  c  schools  in  northeastern  India's 

i  r  State  have  fled  following  death 

ii  rrom  separatist  militants. 

if  s  mission  schools  in  the  state 
li  Imphal,  have  threatened  to  close 
W  ig  the  threats  to  administrators, 
N  lier  met  and  decided  not  to  pay 
»>on  money,  reported  UCA  News. 
B  ast  decade,  three  Catholic  priests 
fcj  Dt  dead  and  several  attacked, 
WHly  for  similar  refusals. 


Caritas  Calls  for  Immediate 
Suspension  of  Iraqi  Sanctions 

Caritas  Internationalis  called  for  an  imme- 
diate suspension  of  the  economic  embargo 
against  Iraq,  saying  it  had  provoked  a  long- 
term  humanitarian  crisis  in  the  Arab  coun- 
try. "Whatever  the  cause,  whoever  the 
adversary,  we  cannot  tolerate  the  suffering 
and  death  of  countless  innocent  people.  It 
is  time  for  new  thinking  and  new 
approaches,"  said  the  organization,  a 
Rome-based  umbrella  group  for  Catholic 
aid  organizations. 

Anglican  Priest-Biochemist  to  Get 
Templeton  Religion  Prize 

The  Templeton  Foundation  announced 
that  the  2001  Templeton  Prize  for 
Progress  in  Religion  would  go  to  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Peacocke,  an  English  biochemist 
and  Anglican  priest.  Father  Peacocke,  78, 
was  chosen  for  his  contribution  to  the 
movement  for  relating  religion  to  science, 
an  effort  he  has  carried  out  through  teach- 
ing at  Oxford,  Georgetown  and  other  uni- 
versities and  through  publication  of 
numerous  books  and  articles. 

Most  U.S.  Dioceses  Now  Observe 
Ascension  on  Sunday 

Less  than  two  years  after  they  received 
approval  to  decide  province  by  province, 
most  U.S.  dioceses  and  archdioceses  have 
switched  to  observing  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension  on  Sunday.  Dioceses  in  most 
East  Coast  states  and  Nebraska  continue 
to  observe  the  feast  on  Thursday. 


ous  types  of  oppression,  Catholics  must 
look  to  Jesus,  who  overcame  cultural 
impediments  of  his  time  to  give  women 
respect  and  appreciation. 


Thai  Bishop  Calls  on  Catholics  to 
Free  Women  From  Oppression 

Aware  of  various  cultural  conditions  that 
prevent  the  recognition  of  women's  dig- 
nity, a  Thai  bishop  has  called  on 
Catholics  to  help  set  women  free  from 
every  form  of  oppression.  "We  must 
begin  by  acknowledging  the  dignity  of 
women  and  raising  our  consciousness  of 
the  various  roles  of  women  in  the  family, 
church,  society  and  nation,"  said  Bishop 
Lawrence  Thienchai  Samanchit  of 
Chanthaburi,  president  of  the  Catholic 
Commission  for  Women.  In  a  pastoral 
message  on  the  occasion  of  International 
Women's  Day,  March  8,  Bishop  Thien- 
chai said  that,  to  free  women  from  vari- 


Interreligious  Dialogue  Needed  for 
Peace  in  Philippines 

Working  through  interreligious  preju- 
dices at  the  grass-roots  level  among 
Muslims,  Christians  and  indigenous 
people  is  needed  for  lasting  peace  in  the 
conflict-ridden  southern  Philippines, 
said  a  Catholic  Relief  Services  worker. 
"What  we  are  hearing  from  the  commu- 
nities is  that  there  is  more  work  to  be 
done  with  the  Christians,  because  there 
are  more  prejudices  on  their  part  rather 
than  the  Muslims,"  said  Myla  Leguro,  a 
C.R.S.  peace  and  reconciliation  special- 
ist based  in  Davao  City  on  the  island  of 
Mindanao,  Philippines. 


Greek  Orthodox  Bishops  Approve 
Papal  Invitation 

The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  formally 
approved  a  government  invitation  to  Pope 
John  Paul  II,  clearing  the  way  for  a  possi- 
ble papal  visit.  The  decision  came  on 
March  7  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  79 
bishops  of  die  church's  Holy  Synod,  or 
central  governing  body. 

Chilean  Cardinal:  Peace  Requires 
Truth  and  Justice 

Cardinal  Francisco  Errazuriz  Ossa  of 
Santiago  said  the  truth  about  those  who 
disappeared  during  the  1973-90  reign 
of  Gen.  Augusto  Pinochet  is  required 
for  building  reconciliation  among 
Chileans.  Chilean  President  Ricardo 
Lagos  invited  the  new  cardinal  to  a  cer- 
emony at  the  president's  official  house. 
During  the  nationally  broadcast  cere- 
mony, Cardinal  Errazuriz  proposed  a 
formula  to  achieve  final  reconciliation 
among  Chileans,  sharply  divided 
between  critics  and  supporters  of 
Pinochet.  "The  only  possibility  to  bring 
Chileans  together  is  the  way  of  truth, 
justice,  forgiveness,  repentance  and 
clemency,"  said  the  cardinal,  who  is  also 
president  of  the  Chilean  bishops'  con- 
ference. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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A  New  Saipan 

MJ^The  Marines  did  not  die  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  poverty  wages.? 


HERE'S  THE  LATEST  dis- 
patch from  the  global 
marketplace.  Dozens  of 
Vietnamese  women 
working  in  a  sweatshop  in 
American  Samoa  were  beaten,  deprived 
of  food  and  not  paid  minimum  wages  as 
they  carried  out  their  assigned  role  in 
our  great  borderless  economy.  The 
workers  were  making  clothes  for  a 
Korean  company  that  sells  its  merchan- 
dise to  American  department  stores, 
including  the  J.  C.  Penney  and  Sears 
chains. 

Thank  heaven  for  American  imperial- 
ism, because  if  American  Samoa  were  part 
of  plain  old  Samoa,  we'd  probably  never 
know  that  these  workers  lived  in  prison- 
like conditions,  were  held  in  virtual 
bondage  and  were  subjected  to  conditions 
we  associate  with  the  long-ago  excesses  of 
19th-century  free-market  capitalism. 
Because  American  Samoa  is  a  U.S.  terri- 
tory, in  accordance  with  a  19th-century 
power  agreement  with  Great  Britain  and 
Germany,  the  Labor  Department  and  die 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration had  the  authority  to  step  in  and 
investigate  these  horrific  abuses.  A  copy 
of  the  Labor  Department's  report  was 
leaked  to  The  New  York  Times,  accord- 
ing to  the  paper,  by  an  anti-sweatshop 
activist.  You  know  the  type — probably 
some  too-earnest  kid  who  ought  to  get  a 
job,  make  lots  of  money  and  pontificate 
about  the  wonders  of  free  trade 

According  to  Sweatshop  Watch,  an 
increasingly  indispensable  organization 
that  knows  the  real  cost  of  brand-name 
sneakers  and  cheap  sportswear,  American 
Samoa  may  be  about  to  become  a  new 
Saipan.  A  half-century  ago,  an  American 
liberation  force  led  by  the  2nd  and  4th 
Marine  Divisions  landed  on  Saipan  to 
free  it  from  Japanese  occupation.  More 
than  3,000  Americans  lost  their  lives  in 
the  effort  (and,  in  a  measure  of  what  the 


Marines  were  up  against,  29,500  of  the 
3 1,600  Japanese  defenders  were  killed). 
Saipan  is  now  the  capital  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  an  American  possession.  It  is  also, 
according  to  Sweatshop  Watch,  an 
"island  littered  with  sweatshops,  where 
young  immigrant  women  are.. .toiling  for 
poverty  wages  under  slave-like  condi- 
tions." 

The  Marines  killed  at  Saipan  did  not 
die  to  make  the  world  safe  for  poverty 
wages  and  slave-like  conditions.  Yet  those 
conditions  exist  on  the  very  soil  American 
troops  liberated  a  half-century  ago. 
Worse  yet,  because  Saipan  and  American 
Samoa  are  U.S.  territories,  the  garments 
sewn  on  those  islands  under  brutal  condi- 
tions bear  the  "Made  in  USA"  label. 

News  of  gross  human  rights  viola- 
tions on  American  Samoa  broke  just  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  a  feisty  woman 
named  Rose  Freedman  died  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  She  was  107  years  old,  and 
according  to  her  obituaries,  she  was 
quite  the  character — a  devoted  Lakers' 
fan,  an  artist,  a  world-traveler,  a  woman 
who  never  stopped  learning.  She  went  to 
Mexico  to  learn  Spanish  when  she  was 
100. 

She  also  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  sin- 
gular event  in  20th-century  American  his- 
tory, the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  Factory  fire 
in  lower  Manhattan.  Mrs.  Freedman  was 
working  in  that  horrific  sweatshop  as  a 
teenager;  the  fire  broke  out  two  days 
before  her  18th  birthday.  As  you  might 
imagine,  she  never  forgot  the  events  of 
that  terrible  day,  when  146  girls  and 
young  women  died  either  by  smoke  and 
flames  or  by  jumping  from  lOth-story 
windows.  The  conditions  under  which 
these  women  and  teenage  girls  worked — 
locked  doors,  exploitive  wages,  poor 
lighting — are  part  of  America's  20th-cen- 
tury narrative.  Labor  unions  and  furious 
politicians  swore  that  the  fire's  victims 


would  not  be  forgotten,  and  froi  t 
ashes  of  that  fire  rose  a  social  rJ 
movement  that  led  to  greater  governe 
regulation  of  the  workplace  and  mis 
place. 

Sadly,  however,  the  worke  i 
American  Samoa  and  Saipan,  aifli 
other  places,  do  not  enjoy  the  worhs 
reforms  that  are  part  of  the  fire's  la 
And  no  reading  of  history  supporit 
idea  that  enlightened  capital  will  rpi 
itself.  Sneaker  giant  Nike  occasi<fa 
promises  to  end  exploitation  in  its  a 
plants,  but  it  recendy  confessed  that  ic 
efforts  aren't  working.  The  histti 
Edward  O'Donnell,  who  will  be  te;fri 
at  his  alma  mater,  Holy  Cross,  in  tn| 
pointed  out  that  workplace  and  mil 
place  reforms  occur  only  when  lab<  & 
tates  for  them.  Measures  such  as  thilni 
imum  wage,  the  abolition  of  childib 
and  safety  regulations  came  abouji 
after  "slow  and  incremental  pressue 
workers,  who  formed  alliances  witltjp 
pathetic  middle-class  reformers,"  1$ 
sor  O'Donnell  noted.  "Those  mo 
class  reformers  believed  in  thtt 
market,  but  they  saw  that  the  excefil 
the  free  market  were  turning  worke  ir 
anarchists.  And  they  saw  that  the  am 
of  these  workers  weren't  going  to  ste 
They  were  going  to  work.  So  it  wH 
humanitarian,  part  self-preservatn 
the  union  movement's  middleck 
allies." 

Those  twin  impulses  oughtm 
brought  to  bear  in  this  new  GildelA 
in  which  women  workers  are  held;  v 
tual  slavery  on  soil  that  American  sjdi' 
died  to  liberate  during  World  Vp 
With  both  American  political  para 
die  thrall  of  free  trade,  it's  up  tcjal 
unions,  reformers  and  those  earnt)  c 
lege  kids  who  protest  World  TradeJi 
nization  meetings  to  remind  Anrii 
consumers  of  the  effects  of  an  unr;"U 
ed  marketplace.  In  a  documentary!)! 
the  Triangle  Shirtwaist  fire,  Rose  re 
man  bitterly  condemned  the  factorov 
ers  who  valued  "material,  moneyM 
than  die  lives  of  her  co-workers. 

Regrettably,  she  would  noh. 
been  surprised  to  read  about  the  on 
in  American  Samoa.  Rather,  they/I 
have  sounded  terribly  familiar. 

Terry  »ft 
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DEAN 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

rmine  University  invites  applications  for  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  begin  August  L,  2001. 
rmine  is  a  comprehensive  university  with  a  total  student  enrollment  of  2,200  students.  Founded  in  1950  under 
>onsorship  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Louisville  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Conventual  Fran- 
l  Fathers,  its  mission  is  to  provide  an  educational  environment  of  academic  excellence  in  the  Catholic  liberal 
adition.  As  an  independent  Catholic  institution  since  1968,  Bellarmine  respects  the  educational  tradition  of  its 
is  in  three  ways:  through  a  commitment  to  academic  excellence  in  its  liberal  arts  and  three  professional  pro- 
;  in  business,  education,  and  nursing;  by  encouraging  a  vigorous  intellectual  climate,  which  affirms  the  com- 
lity  of  faith  and  reason  in  discussions  of  ethical,  moral,  philosophical,  and  religious  issues;  and  in  the  nurtur- 

*  a  campus  culture  and  community  that  reflects  basic  Judeo-Christian  values,  concern  for  each  individual  as  a 
person,  service  to  others,  and  caring  for  others. 

'ollege  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Donna  and  Allan  Lansing  School  of  Nursing,  the  W.  Fielding  Rubel  School 
siness,  and  the  Annsley  Frazier  Thornton  School  of  Education  constitute  the  four  academic  divisions  of  Bel- 
ie University.  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  comprised  of  12  academic  departments  with  58  full-time 
I  y  members.  The  Dean  is  the  senior  administrator  for  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Dean  will  provide 
and  leadership  for  the  College,  and  will  strengthen  the  role  of  the  arts  and  sciences  at  the  University.  The 
j  will  be  responsible  for  the  liberal  arts  general  education  core  curriculum,  which  is  required  of  all  undergradu- 
i  idents  and  provides  a  set  of  common  educational  experiences  designed  to  meet  faculty  expectations  for  stu- 
!  earning.  Philosophy  and  Theology  play  a  central  role  in  the  core  curriculum  as  these  disciplines  provide  a 
al  and  intellectual  foundation  upon  which  to  integrate  the  whole  general  educational  experience.  The  Dean  is 
isible  for  the  Brown  Scholars  Program,  the  Honors  Program  and  other  special  programs  in  the  College  of 
nd  Sciences  in  which  students  throughout  the  University  participate.  The  Dean  will  explore  the  feasibility  of 
:ademic  undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Dean  will  teach  at 
ne  course  per  semester.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  serves  on  the  Dean's  Council,  reports 
y  to  the  Provost  and  presides  over  meetings  of  the  faculty  of  the  College. 

iccessful  candidate  for  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  will  hold  a  doctorate,  demonstrate  outstand- 
iching  and  scholarly  activity,  and  be  tenurable  in  a  discipline  compatible  with  a  liberal  arts  institution.  The 
Li  ate  should  have  an  aptitude  for  and  interest  in  administration  and  be  able  to  assist  the  Provost  in  projecting 
I  idemic  image  of  the  institution  to  constituencies  outside  the  Bellarmine  community.  The  candidate  should 
P  imonstrate  a  commitment  to  the  mission  and  goals  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  of  Bellarmine 
I  sity. 

|  view  process  for  applications  will  begin  March  15,  2001,  and  continue  until  the  position  is  filled, 
i  ations  should  include  a  letter  of  interest,  a  statement  of  philosophy  of  academic  leadership,  current  curricu- 
B  tae,  and  the  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  at  least  five  references.  All  correspondence  should 
I :  to : 

•  in  Oppelt,  Provost 
H  nine  University 

I  lewburg  Road 

I  ille,  Kentucky  40205 

A.  Becker 
It  502-452-8359 

fj  )2-452-8162;  e-mail:  abecker@bellarmine.edu 
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New  Administration  +  New  Congress  =  New  Opportunity: 

The  Health  Care 
Reform  Equation 


-  BY  MICHAEL  D.  PLACE  - 


Every  Christmas,  I  HROUGH  the  miracle  to  which  we  bear  witness, 
we  are  reminded  of  life's  infinite  possibilities.  In  this  context,  we  enter 
each  new  year  with  a  sense  of  renewed  hope  and  opportunity.  We  see 
afresh  the  potential  for  achieving  good  and  righting  wrongs  in  our  lives, 
in  our  communities  and  in  the  life  of  our  broader  society. 
This  year,  2001,  also  brings  with  it  the  opportunity  for  a  fresh  start  in  our  national 


THE  REV.  MICHAEL  D.  PLACE  is  the  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Catholic  Health  Association  of  the  United  States. 
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as  we  inaugurate  a  new  president  and  seat  a  new 
;ess.  Those  in  the  health  care  field  are  particularly 
d  on  the  possibilities  for  national  action  to  expand 

insurance  coverage  to  significant  numbers  of  the 
than  40  million  Americans  who  are  without  it.  In 
)n,  the  Catholic  Health  Association  will  be  advocat- 
or important  national  policy  objectives.  These 
e  responsible  Medicare  reform  that  provides  a  pre- 
on  drug  benefit  and  adequate  payment  levels  for 
lers;  conscience  protection  for  Catholic 
her  faith-based  health  care  providers  who 
|  not  to  provide  abortion  or  other  objec- 
le  services;  legislation  to  prohibit  assisted 
e;  and  steps  to  improve  palliative  care. 

goals  support  and  enhance  the  goal  of  a 
more  inclusive  health  care  system, 
litdcal  prognostications,  especially  regard- 
alth  care  issues,  are  perilous  at  best.  Yet  I  believe  that 
nversation  about  expanding  health  insurance  cover- 
1  which  people  in  the  Catholic  health  ministry  and 
have  engaged  over  the  past  several  years,  may  begin 
'e  to  center  stage.  Why  do  I  think  there  may  be  hope 
)gress?  First,  because  the  alternative,  the  status  quo, 
)ly  unacceptable.  Second,  because  recent  proposals 
niential,  rather  than  wholesale,  reforms — including 
leveloped  by  C.H.A. — have  greater  viability.  Finally, 


there  are  signs  of  a  growing  interest  in  sequential  reforms. 
The  Imperative  for  Change 

My  perspective,  and  that  of  C.H.A.,  on  the  challenge  of  the 
uninsured  is  not  only  that  of  representatives  of  a  major  sec- 
tor of  the  health  care  community,  but  is  also  that  of  active 
representatives  of  our  community  of  faith.  As  participants 
in  the  Catholic  health  ministry,  we  believe  there  is  a  human 
right  to  health  care  and  that  society  has  a  special  duty  to 

Recent  proposals  for  sequential, 
rather  than  wholesale,  reforms 
have  greater  viability. 

care  for  the  poor  and  vulnerable. 

This  country  would  not  accept  a  public  policy  that 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  discrimination,  that  denied  a  child 
access  to  a  public  education  or  allowed  a  defendant  to  stand 
trial  without  legal  counsel.  Yet  every  day  almost  43  million 
Americans  are  without  the  basic  human  right  to  health 
care.  Forty-three  million  is  a  big,  abstract  number  that  is 
perhaps  difficult  to  relate  to.  Let  me  put  it  in  more  con- 
crete terms.  The  number  of  uninsured  people  equals  the 


Vrophcts: 
Olfr,  New,  Yet  to  Come 

Leo  Dehon  Summer  Institute 
July  30  -  August  2,  2001 
Presenters 


Sr.  Kaye  Ashe,  O.P.,  Ph.D. 
Sr.  Dianne  Bergant,  C.S.A.,  Ph.D. 
Gina  Hens-Piazza,  Ph.D. 
Richard  C.  Lux,  Ph.D. 
Graziano  &  Nancy  Marcheschi 

Parable  Music  Ministries 
Rev.  Richard  J.  Schlenker,  Ph.D. 


flCffit.^  For  ^ees  and  re§'strat'on  information  contact: 

'*^*hrclogy  Director  of  Continuing  Education,  7335  S.  Hwy  100,  P.O.  Box  429,  Hales  Corners,  WI  53130-0429 
ItfTRT  Telephone:  (4 14 )  529-6974.  Fax:  (414)  529-6999.  SHSTCEDir@aol.com 
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entire  population  of  the  states  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Alaba- 
ma, Mississippi,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee— combined.  Or,  to  draw  on  an  example  from  the 
recent  election,  try  to  imagine  how  long  it  would  take  the 
Palm  Beach  County  election  commission  to  count  not  bal- 
lots, but  the  number  of  uninsured.  At  the  rate  of  462,000 
ballots  in  six  days,  it  would  take  one  year  and  nine  months 
to  count  this  nation's  uninsured. 

We  are  faced  with  a  "silent"  national  policy  that,  by 
default,  countenances  the  disenfranchisement  of  1 5  percent 
of  our  population  from  the  health  care  system.  If  Congress 
were  to  pass,  or  even  consider,  legislation  denying  health 
insurance  coverage  to  the  residents  of  seven  states,  the 
result  would  be  national  outrage.  We  need  to  stimulate 
similar  concern  regarding  governmental  inaction  in  the 
area  of  health  coverage. 

To  this  end,  in  February  1999  the  C.H.A.  board  of 
trustees  once  again  reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  health 
care  reform.  Informed  by  the  church's  teaching  on  human 
dignity  and  social  justice,  the  C.H.A.  board  decided  that 
C.H.A.  should  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  accessible  and  afford- 
able health  care  for  all  in  a  just  and  compassionate  health 
care  system.  In  pursuing  this  catalytic  role,  C.H.A.  has 
adopted  eight  guiding  principles  for  health  care  reform. 
These  principles  call  for  a  health  care  system  that: 

•  makes  health  care  available  to  all,  regardless  of 


employment,  age,  income  or  health  status; 

•  makes  a  defined  set  of  basic  benefits  available  to  a) 

•  shares  responsibility  for  health  among  all — indnh 
als,  families,  health  care  providers,  employers  and  gcnri 
ment; 

•  bases  health  care  spending  on  appropriate  and  tf 
cient  use  of  resources; 

•  shares  responsibility  for  financing  among  goV;r 
ment,  employers  and  individuals; 

•  promotes  the  continuous  improvement  of  healthjai 
services; 

•  encourages  effective  participation  in  decision  nujui 
by  patients  and  their  families. 

As  an  eighth  principle,  we  have  adopted  the  conce 
a  sequential  strategy  for  transforming  the  health  caretyi 
tern.  We  recognize  that  systemic  change  is  likely  to;e 
gradual  rather  than  a  sudden  process.  With  these  prinolt 
in  mind,  C.H.A.  has  offered  a  working  proposal  for  bit 
care  reform. 

Building  an  Infrastructure 

While  maintaining  the  goal  of  universal  coverage,  C.U 
has  chosen  to  pursue  a  strategy  that  works  toward  our  It 
mate  goal  in  deliberate  and  sequential  steps.  It  ext*d 
over  a  three-year  period,  health  insurance  coverajt  t 
about  19  million  persons,  almost  one-half  of  those  curtni 


On-campus  Summer  2001  Course 

ONE-WEEK  COURSES 

June  18-21  Liturgy  and  Worship  with  Youth  Thomas  Tomaszek,  M.T.S.,  M. 

July  9-12  Canon  Law  for  the  Pastoral  Minister  Cecelia  Bennett,  J.(. 

July  16-19  Civil  Law  for  the  Pastoral  Minister  Bro.  David  Andrews,  C.S.C.,  J. 

TWO-WEEK  COURSES 

July  9-19  Presiding  Skills  for  Prayer  and  Worship  Rev.  James  L.  Empereur,  S.J.,  Ph. 

THREE-WEEK  COURSES 

June  1 8  -  July  5  Introduction  to  Practical  Theology  Michael  Cowan,  Pf . 

June  1 8  -  July  5  Curriculum  Development  Kathleen  O'Gorman,  Ec . 

June  1 8  -  July  5  Grace,  Christ,  and  Spirit  Bernard  Cooke,  Tf 

June  18  -  July  5  Spirituality  for  Ministers  Rev.  Gerald  Fagin,  S.J.,  Pf- 

July  9  -July  26  Jewish  Roots  of  Christian  Faith  Thomas  Ryan,  Pf  . 

July  9  -  July  26  Public  Life  of  Small  Faith  Communities  Michael  Cowan,  Pf'. 

July  9  -  July  26  Introduction  to  Pastoral  Care  and  Counseling  James  O'Neill,  Ec1. 

July  9  -  July  26  Pastoral/Educational  Praxis  Michael  Cowan,  Pk 

FREE  PUBLIC  LECTURES  AND  WEEKEND  WORKSHOPS 

All  weekend  workshops  in  summer  2001  (except  July  6-7)  will  begin  with  a  free  public  lecture  on  Friday  evening,  at  7  p.n 
Workshop  sessions  will  continue  on  Saturday  from  9  a.m.  -  5  p.m.  For  July  6-7  schedule  details,  please  call  or  e-mail  the  A 
Coordinator  of  Student  Services. 

June  22  -  23  The  Eucharist  and  the  Healing  of  the  World  Bernard  Cooke,  Th.D.  and  Pauline  Turner,  D.  Mj 

June  29  -  30  The  Trinity,  Spirituality,  and  Christian  Living  Richard  Gaillardetz,  Pk 

July  6-7  Sacramentality  and  the  Care  of  the  Earth  Kathleen  O'Gorman,  E<> 

July  13-14  Bio-Ethics:  New  Questions,  New  Challenges  Sr.  Marie  Vianney  Bilgrien,  S.'- 

July  20  -  21  Households  of  Faith  and  the  Church:  Partnership  for  Discipleship  Carole  M.  Eipers,  DJi 

Tuition:  Graduate  tuition  is  $275  per  credit  hour.  •  CEU  tuition  is  $105  per  credit  hour.  •  Non-credit  listener  license  is  $70  per  credit  k 
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insured.  Our  proposal  places  special  emphasis  on  low- 
ne  and  other  vulnerable  populations.  Of  critical 
rtance,  the  C.H.A.  proposal  creates  an  infrastructure 
>le  of  supporting  future  expansion  of  insurance  cover- 


he  five  essential  components  of  the  C.H.A.  proposal 


age,  the  program  would  pay  two-thirds  of  the  premium, 
but  only  if  they  purchase  their  coverage  through  an 
expanded  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  Program. 

An  expansion  of  the  Federal  Employee  Health  Benefits  Pro- 
gram. We  would  expand  the  existing  F.E.H.B.P.  to  create  a 
marketplace  for  individuals  without  employer-based 


n  expansion  of  Medicaid  and  the  State  Children  V 
'h  Insurance  Program  (S-CHIP).  We  would 
id  eligibility  to  these  two  programs  to  all  per- 
oelow  150  percent  of  the  federal  poverty  level, 
ling  non-U.S.  citizens  who  are  legally  in  this 
ry  Individual  states  could  choose  to  implement 
xpanded  coverage  either  as  an  extension  of  the 
lg  Medicaid  program  or  as  a  separate  program 
i  private  insurance  benefits  package,  but  states 
|  1  be  required  to  increase  their  income  eligibility  levels 
i  )  percent  of  the  federal  poverty  level. 
prog-am  of premium  subsidies.  We  would  provide  subsi- 
qualing  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  premium  for  the  pur- 
of  private  insurance  for  low-  and  middle-income  per- 
that  is,  those  with  income  below  $35,000  tor  single 
i  duals  and  $50,000  for  families.  For  income-eligible 
I  duals  with  employer-sponsored  coverage,  the  pro- 
)  would  pay  two-thirds  ot  the  employee  premium  con- 
ion.  For  eligible  individuals  without  employer  cover- 


The  C.H.A.  proposal  creates 
an  infrastructure  capable  of 
supporting  future  expansion  of 
insurance  coverage. 


insurance.  The  program  would  be  required  to  cover  eligi- 
ble individuals  regardless  of  health  status.  Premiums 
would  be  permitted  to  vary  by  age  within  limits,  but  no 
variation  in  premiums  would  be  permitted  by  sex  and 
health  status.  Restricting  the  subsidies  to  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  F.E.H.B.P.  would  encourage  all  eligible  persons 
to  obtain  their  coverage  through  the  program.  This 
would  prevent  adverse  selection  into  the  program  by 
attracting  both  low-  and  high-cost  individuals.  Coverage 
provided  to  these  individuals  would  be  at  least  as  compre- 


.Who 
do  vou 

irk, 
lam? 

Jesus  invited  his  disciples  to 
serve  the  Gospel.  If  you  are 
exploring  a  call  to  ministry, 
we  invite  you  to  consider 
Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology. 

3642  Lindell  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  MO  63108 
email:  aquinas@slu.edu 
www.ai.edu 

Contact  the  Admissions  office 

800-977-3869 

314-977-3869 
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Graduate  Programs  in  Theology  and  Ministry 


Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Studies 
Master  of  Social  Work/ 
Pastoral  Studies  (Dual  Degree) 
Doctor  of  Ministry  in  Preaching 


Graduate  Certificate  in  Spiritual 
Direction 

Graduate  Certificate  in  Pastoral  Care 
Sabbatical  Program 
Summer  Preaching  Institute 

mvjuinas 

INSTITUTE  XOF  THEOLOGY 

Located  on  the  <  win  s  < >f  Saint  Loi  is  l  \i  \  ERsm 
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hensive  as  that  received  by  federal  workers. 

An  outreach  and  enrollment  initiative  for  Medicaid/S- 
CHIP  coverage.  We  would  increase  enrollment  of  those 
already  eligible  for  health  insurance,  particularly  low- 
income  children  eligible  for  Medicaid  and  S-CHIP.  Our 
proposal  includes  targeted  measures  to  expand  outreach  to 
children — making  it  easier  for  parents  to  enroll  their  chil- 
dren and  maintain  coverage.  And  we  would  allow  states  to 
cover  legal  immigrants,  children  and  pregnant  women. 
The  Catholic  health  ministry,  working  with  Catholic 
Charities  and  others  in  the  community,  is  already  engaged 
in  these  efforts,  but  policy  changes  are  needed  at  the  fed- 
eral level. 

An  initiative  to  strengthen  the  health  care  safety  net.  Even 
with  significant  expansions  in  health  coverage,  a  stronger 
health  care  deliver}7  safety  net  will  be  needed  for  those  who 
remain  uninsured,  particularly  vulnerable  populations  such 
as  the  homeless.  We  would  include  $500  million  annually 
in  grants  to  enhance  collaboration  and  cooperation  among 
safety  net  hospitals  and  clinics,  helping  to  produce  a  more 
efficient  and  seamless  health  care  system  for  the  uninsured. 

Our  proposal  is  both  a  recognition  of  today's  political 
realities  and  an  example  of  the  policy  choices  and  strategy 
needed  to  build  an  infrastructure  for  universal  coverage 
consistent  with  our  sense  of  moral  responsibility. 


A  New  Opportunity? 

The  C.H.A.  is  not  alone  in  its  efforts  to  craft  an  eft 
tive  and  viable  proposal  for  expanding  health  insui* 
coverage.  In  recent  years,  numerous  bills  have  fcf 
introduced  in  Congress  by  members  of  both  partiesih; 
would  provide  some  degree  of  subsidy  for  insurances 
miums,  often  in  the  form  of  tax  credits.  There  is  lie 
variation  in  the  size  of  proposed  subsidies  andjli 
degree  to  which  a  basic  benefit  is  specified. 

Recently,  the  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Ajbi 
ica  (H.I.A.A.)  and  Families  USA  have  come  togethh 
develop  a  joint  proposal  for  broader  insurance  coveigi 
The  fact  that  two  organizations  that  are  often  on  o^jt 
site  sides  of  health  care  debates  have  agreed  on  all 
posal  for  reform  is  an  encouraging  sign  in  itself.  VMS 
the  proposal  by  H.I.A.A./Families  USA  is  similar  t<|di 
C.H.A.  proposal,  in  that  it  relies  in  part  on  increjl 
eligibility  for  Medicaid  and  S-CHIP,  there  are  alsdl 
nificant  differences  in  the  amount  and  scope  of  poll 
investment  and  in  the  use  of  tax  credits  to  emplal 
rather  than  premium  subsidies  for  individuals. 

There  are  also  some  similarities  between  the  C.[^ 
proposal  and  health  care  reform  proposals  madH 
President  Bush  in  the  recent  election  campaign,  is 
candidate,  President  Bush  proposed  a  refundabl  ta 


Ha wkstone  Hall,  England 
Creating  opportunities  for  spiritual  renewal 


Hawkstone  Hall  is  an  international  pastoral  centre  that 
has  served  the  Church  as  a  centre  of  renewal  for 
25  years.  Set  in  extensive  parkland,  Shropshire, 
England,  it  is  a  peace-filled  place. 

The  Hawkstone  Renewal  Course 
is  a  3  month  programme  run  during  the  Spring,  Summer, 
and  Autumn.  It  is  the  first  choice  for  many  priests, 
religious,  and  lay  people  who  come  from  many  parts  of 
the  world.  The  purpose  of  the  Hawkstone  experience  is 
to  provide  a  sympathetic  space  for  people  to  rediscover 
and  renew  their  loving  attachment  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

For  further  information  please  contact:  The  Secretary,  Hawk- 
stone Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury,  SY4  5LG  U.K.  email: 
Hawkhall@aol.com  Tel:  +44  1630  685242 
Fax:  +44  1630  685565 


Electric  Candles. 


•  Profitable 

•  Safe 

•  Clean 

•  Devotional 

•  Zero  Maintenance 

•  Profitable 


Why  Not? 


Stands  pay  for  themselves. 
Generate  income  forever! 

For  further  information  call 
Gregory  P.  Cave 
CAVE  CO. 

(516)  676-1231'  Fax:  (516)  676-9695 
(800)  989-CAVE  (2283) 
http://www.churchgoods.net 
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visit  this  beautiful,  peace-filled  place  today 
www.hawkstone-hall.com 


God's  Mission 
Needs  a  Church 


it  of  up  to  $2,000  for  families 
$1,000  for  individuals  to  assist 
i  in  purchasing  a  basic  health 
ance  plan.  Also,  when  he  was 
rnor  of  Texas,  President  Bush 
:d  legislation  creating  the  S- 

I  program  in  Texas,  as  well  as  an 
nal,  parallel  program  for  immi- 

children.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
President  Bush's  secretary  of 
i  and  human  services,  Wiscon- 

former  governor  Tommy 
ipson,  implemented  a  program 
nificant  Medicaid  expansion  in 
state.  Medicaid  coverage  was 
ded  to  families  with  incomes  of 

I I  185  percent  of  the  federal 
ty  level. 

j  fen  with  those  hopeful  signs, 
j  are,  of  course,  no  guarantees  of 
I  ess  on  health  care  reform.  The 
|  ;  divided  Senate  and  the  almost 
j  i  divided  House  of  Representa- 
I  could  produce  a  period  of 
i  cedented  gridlock.  At  the  same 
the  two  parties  will  be  forced  to 
:rate  in  order  to  transact  any 
iss  of  significance.  The  evolu- 
if  health  care  reform  proposals 
Tom  the  comprehensive  toward 
icremental  may  well  offer  an 
■tunity  for  bipartisanship  that 
ressional  and  administration 
rs  will  find  attractive.  We 
i  keep  in  mind  that  the  most 
tant  health  care  legislation  of 
»90's— S-CHIP  and  the  Health 
ince  Portability  and  Account- 
'  Act — were  both  incremental 
hat  depended  on  broad  biparti- 
pport. 

sum,  I  believe  that  the  present 
on  in  Washington  offers  a  new 
tunity  to  expand  health  insur- 
overage.  Whether  this  oppor- 
will  be  converted  into  signifi- 
A  iccomplishment  depends  in 
'f  measure  on  maintaining  our 
>j    of  comprehensive  reform, 
I  advocating  the  adoption  of 
\  itial  steppingstones  that  will 
W  I  to  that  goal.  W 


2001  Seminars 


"As  the  father  has  sent  me,  so  I  send  you. "  (John  20:21) 

What  does  it  mean  for  the  church  to  be  sent  into  today  's  pluralistic  world  of 
competing  beliefs,  perspectives,  and  religious  practices?  How  does  the 
church  become  a  "contrast  community"'  within  today's  society,  participating 
in  God's  redemptive  mission?  How  is  your  church  becoming  shaped  by 
God's  mission?  Jom  us  at  the  Center's  2001  Seminars  as  we  explore 
responses  to  these  and  other  questions  for  the  church  today. 

A  new  format  is  offered  this  year:  in  most  cases,  two  seminars  will  be  held  concurrently  m 
adjoining  facilities  so  as  to  promote  the  formation  of  a  learning  community  and  increase 
the  possiility  of  networking  among  participants. 


•  Five-Doy  Seminars  • 

Shaping  Missional  Communities 
Working  Together  for  Profound  Change 
Cultivating  Missional  Communities  of  the  Spirit 

•  Two-Day  Seminars  • 

Becoming  a  Stewarding  Community 

Creating  Readiness  for  the  Missional  Church  Journey 

Becoming  a  Learning  Community 

Building  Leadership  Teams  for  the  Missional  Church 

Becoming  a  Worshipping  Community 

Discovering  Your  Church  Profile:  Beyond  Demographics 

•  One-Day  Workshops*  (two  optional  dates  for  each) 

Performance  Evaluation:  An  Experience  of  Hell 

or  a  Taste  of  the  Kingdom? 
Leading  Change  Faithfully 

•  Specialized  Two  Week  Training  Seminar  • 


July  16-20 
July  16-20 
August  13-17 


July  9-10 
July  9-10 
July  30-31 
July  30-31 
August  20-21 
August  20-21 


April  28  or  October  20 
April  28  or  October  20 


Advanced  Consulting  Skills  for  Shaping  Missional  Churches 


August  6-17 


Visit  our  web  page  at 
www.missionalchurch.org 

Phone  773-752-1596  •  Fox  773-752-5093 

Write  to  us  at  cpd(ajmissional  church.org 
or  5407  South  University  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois  6061 5 
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Stem  Cells:  A  Bioethical 
Balancing  Act 


The  moral  issues  are  not 
limited  to  the  safety  of 
embryos. 

BY  LISA  SOWLE  CAHILL 

SOME  DAY  MEDICAL  SCIENCE 
may  be  able  to  heal  or  alleviate 
ailments  like  Alzheimer's  disease, 
Parkinson's  disease,  diabetes, 
spinal  cord  injuries,  heart  disease  and  can- 
cer by  giving  patients  new  cells  that  have 
been  guided  to  act  as  replacements  for 
their  own  damaged  tissue.  Sometimes  the 
starting  "stem  cells"  could  be  culled  from  organs  and  tissue  in 
the  recipient's  own  body,  like  the  bone  marrow,  ensuring  a 
perfect  match.  But  many  scientists  argue  that  more  promising 
research  is  being  conducted  on  even  less  specialized  and 
hence  more  versatile  stem  cells  taken  not  from  adults  but 
from  very  early  embryos,  about  a  week  after  fertilization.  At 
that  point  the  embryo  is  a  sphere  whose  inner  cell  mass  con- 
tains many  cells  that  are  as  yet  undifferentiated.  They  can  still 
form  any  tissue  of  the  body,  and  perhaps  even  a  new  embryo. 
About  two  years  ago,  scientists  began  culturing  these  cells  to 
develop  new  therapies  for  disease.  But  harvesting  stem  cells 
means  destruction  of  the  embryo. 

Research  on  embryonic  stem  cells  thus  presents  bioethics 
with  a  classic  moral  dilemma:  is  it  ever  right  to  cause  some 
evil  to  achieve  a  greater  good?  Does  the  end  justify  the 
means?  Those  who  put  a  priority  on  advancing  medical  relief 
for  physical  suffering  focus  attention  on  the  good  to  be 
gained  and  minimize  or  negate  the  value  of  the  embryo  lost. 
Others,  who  see  the  embryo  as  having  value  in  its  own  right 
and  who  put  a  priority  on  protecting  "the  unborn,"  believe 
saving  lives  through  medical  advances  cannot  justify  the 
direct  taking  of  other  lives.  To  the  means/end  conflict  must 
be  added  still  another  complication.  Neither  means  nor  end 
can  be  looked  at  in  isolation  from  their  context  and  all  the 

LISA  SOWLE  CAHILL  is  a  professor  of  theology  at  Boston  Col- 
lege in  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  and  author  of  Sex,  Gender  and 
Christian  Ethics. 


ramifications  any  attempt  to  balance  the  two  would  ha  I 
the  welfare  and  moral  fabric  of  society.  Does  sacrkii 
embryos  lead  to  a  general  disrespect  for  life  and  even  itsor 
mercialization?  Would  prohibition  of  such  research  dagt 
ously  restrict  scientific  inquiry  and  signify  callousness  t<ra 
those  who  suffer  serious  illness?  And  how  about  the  valt  o 
society  puts  on  technology,  especially  in  medicine?  A-  \ 
too  trusting  that  new  biotech  discoveries  will  solve  a^-o 
human  problems  like  aging,  suffering  and  death?  Wh  i 
we  have  to  say  to  the  justice  question  about  who  will  :t 
use  these  new  therapies  if  they  are  produced? 

New  N.I.H.  Rules 

Judging  from  recent  policy  developments,  it  seems  that  I 
believe  biomedical  science  to  be  leading  the  way  to  ajM 
healthy  human  future  in  which  stem  cell  research  will  py 
important  part.  From  1996  until  last  summer,  the  lit 
States  banned  the  use  of  federal  money  for  embryo  e>e 
mentation,  including  stem  cell  research.  This  restrictic 
not  apply  to  privately  funded  research.  The  National  I 
tutes  of  Health  (N.I.H.)  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  th;  I 
erally  funded  researchers  could  use  stem  cells  if  the\^ 
derived  from  embryos  by  private  companies.  Many 
called  this  policy  hypocritical.  So  last  August,  N.I.H.  1 
revised  guidelines,  permitting  scientists  using  public  grits 
use  stem  cells  derived  by  others,  but  also  prescribing  nj| 
be  followed  by  those  extracting  the  stem  cells  from  d<  1 
embryos.  Thus,  although  stem  cells  cannot  be  derived 
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ic  money,  this  activity  is  still  brought  under  the  purview 
ieral  regulation  and  monitoring. 

'ublicly  funded  scientists  may  now  use  frozen  human 
yos  that  were  originally  created  in  the  course  of  infertili- 
iatment  for  couples  who  no  longer  need  them.  Under 
ew  guidelines,  the  couples  must  consent  to  donate  their 
yos  and  would  neither  receive  payment  nor  be  permit- 
)  designate  a  recipient  of  the  resulting  tissue.  Moreover, 
em  cell  research  would  have  to  be  reviewed  scientifically 
•thicallv  four  times — once  in  the  researchers'  home  uni- 
y  and  three  times  at  N.I.H. 

hortly  before  the  N.I.H.  change,  Britain  too  established 
guidelines,  which  permit  "therapeutic  cloning."  This 
/es  creating  an  embryo  by  implanting  the  nucleus  of  an 
cell  in  an  egg,  stimulating  it  to  grow  as  an  embryo  and 
harvesting  stem  cells  rather  than  implanting  the  embryo 
i  woman's  uterus  with  the  aim  of  reproduction.  Thera- 
:  cloning  is  intended  to  facilitate  the  use  of  a  medical 
it's  own  cell  to  produce  a  stem  cell-providing  embryo,  a 
jque  that  has  already  proved  successful  in  repairing 
damage  in  mice.  The  British  guidelines  go  further  than 
J.S.  rules,  since  U.S.  researchers  supported  by  public 
may  not  take  stem  cells  themselves,  and  may  use  cells 
Tom  embryos  that  already  exist  and  that  will  otherwise 
carded. 


Britain's  chief  medical  officer,  Liam  Donaldson,  advocates 
research  using  embryos  in  light  of  the  "great  potential  to 
relieve  suffering  and  treat  disease."  President  Bill  Clinton 
referred  to  the  "potentially  staggering  benefits"  of  stem  cell 
research  and  tacitly  found  destroying  embryos  to  weigh 
lighter  in  the  balance.  While  still  acknowledging  the  need  for 
ethical  standards,  he  opined  that  "we  cannot  walk  away  from 
the  potential  to  save  lives  and  improve  lives,  to  help  people 
literally  get  up  and  walk."  A  New  York  Times  editorial  her- 
alded the  U.S.  policy  change  on  embryo  research  as  the  path 
to  "breathtaking  medical  breakthroughs"  and  referred  to  the 
cost  as  involving  "just  a  clump  of  microscopic  cells"  and 
"clumps  of  embryonic  cells." 

Pro-Life  Protest 

Unsurprisingly,  loud  cries  of  protest  went  up  from  many  pro- 
life  and  Catholic  leaders.  According  to  the  Catholic  News 
Service,  the  Virginia-based  American  Life  League  objected 
that  the  new  guidelines  sanctioned  "murder"  by  sacrificing 
"the  most  innocent  of  all"  human  beings  in  a  "legacy  of 
death."  Former  Republican  presidential  candidate  Gary 
Bauer  similarly  described  the  new  policy's  result  as  "infanti- 
cide," "just  another  example  of  snuffing  out  innocent  life."  A 
statement  from  the  Vatican's  Pontifical  Academy  for  Life 
acknowledged  the  validity  of  aiming  to  relieve  human  suffer- 


Liturgical  Catechesis  Events 

•  The  Liturgical  Catechesis  Experience 

June  24  —  27,  2001  Austin,  Texas 

■  Tuition  is  $375  (early  registration  discount  still  available  for  Austin).  If  needed, 
single  or  double  occupancy  rooms  with  meals  are  available. 

•  The  First  National  Liturgical 
Catechesis  Convention 

October  19  -  21,  2001,  Marriott  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  MO 
PThe  Art  Of  Justice" 

Featuring:  Richard  Fragomeni,  Kathy  Brown, 
Nancy  Chinn 

1 7b  register  for  either  event  call  toll-free  888-273-7782 

>  For  more  information  contact  Sue  Espinosa,  Event  Coordinator, 
:  at  925-449-1261 ,  or  sespinosa@msn.com 

Sponsored  by  Resource  Publications,  Inc.,  160  E.  Virginia  St.  #290.  San  Jose.  CA  95112 
Phn  or  408-286-8505,  Fax  408-287-8748;  www  rpinet  com 
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ing,  but  insisted  that  the  embryo  is  a  human  life  too,  and 
hence  a  subject  with  rights.  Taking  aim  at  the  broader  social 
context  in  which  stem  cell  research  is  encouraged,  Bishop 
Elio  Sgreccia,  vice  president  of  the  academy,  characterized 
the  U.S.  government  as  "yielding  to  the  pressures  of  the 
industries  that  want  to  commercialize  human  health."  The 
pope  himself  weighed  in  on  Aug.  29  in  a  speech  to  transplant 
surgeons  in  Rome,  in  which  he  applauded  attempts  to  reme- 
dy organ  failure  but  excluded  the  growing  of  new  tissue  that 
had  its  origin  in  embryonic  stem  cells.  Improved  health  is  not 
the  only  criterion  of  medical  morality,  he  argued,  since  all 
human  endeavors  must  meet  the  broader  and  higher  standard 
of  "the  integral  good  of  the  human  person."  Including  the 
embryo  in  the  category  "person,"  John  Paul  II  excluded 
human  cloning,  the  destruction  of  embryos  and  the  use  of 
embryonic  cells  as  means  to  better  medical  treatment. 

Such  vigorous  denunciations  may  seem  hyperbolic,  an 
overreaction  to  the  innovations  and  uncertainties  of  scientific 
progress,  threats  to  the  freedom  of  inquiry  required  for  cut- 
ting-edge science  and  a  senseless  barrier  to  humanitarian 
goals  to  those  who  are  not  persuaded  by  other  teachings  in 
the  areas  of  sexual  and  medical  ethics.  They  may  ask  why  the 
church  furthers  a  seemingly  unreasonable  obsession  with 
embryos  at  the  expense  of  the  victims  of  disease,  the  elderly 
in  general  and  their  families.  On  a  deeper  consideration  of 


the  issues  at  stake,  however,  perhaps  many  on  different  dt 
of  questions  like  contraception,  abortion  and  infertility  tla 
pies  could  come  to  agree  that  the  pope  and  Vatican  it 
highlighted  important  values  that  are  too  often  submergii 
the  general  acclaim  for  new  biogenetic  "advances." 

When  Is  an  Embryo  a  Person? 

First  is  the  embryo  itself.  What  does  appropriate  respecjjr 
an  early  embryo  really  demand?  Precise  answers  here  arAi 
easy  to  attain.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  takes  a  strogi 
protective  stance  toward  embryos,  asserting  in  the  1987  Hi 
can  instruction  on  reproductive  technologies,  Donum  ka 
that  the  embryo  must  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  aw 
son.  Many  hesitate  to  treat  the  embryo  with  unquakfiedjfi 
sonal  respect;  even  in  Roman  Catholicism,  liturgical  and>a 
toral  care  for  those  experiencing  a  miscarriage  and  tf* 
experiencing  the  death  of  a  child  are  quite  different.  J|| 
bioethicists,  including  Catholics,  have  made  the  argument 
the  embryo  cannot  be  considered  a  person  until  after  & 
two  weeks  of  development,  at  which  point  it  implants  ill: 
uterine  lining  and  can  no  longer  split  into  identical  til 
Their  rationale  is  that  it  is  implausible  to  attach  "personhcx 
to  a  being  whose  individuality  is  still  unsettled  and  for  via 
there  is  naturally  about  a  40  percent  chance  of  not  makui'd 
transition  to  implantation  and  survival. 


THE     THIRD     ANNUAL     RUSSO  LECTURE 


Why 


do  Educated  Catholic  Women 


Stay 

in  the  Church  ^ 


A  Public  Forum  and  Dialogue 
on  the  Progress  of  Women  in 
Roles  of  Leadership  and  Counsel 
Within  the  Catholic  Church 


Tuesday,  March  27 
5:30  p.m. 

Fordham  University 
School  of  Law 
McNally  Amphitheater 
140  West  62nd  Street 


Admission  is  free.  Light  refreshments 
will  be  served. 

For  more  information,  contact  the 
Archbishop  Hughes  Institute  on 
Religion  and  Culture  at  (718)  817-3185. 


Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 

Graduate  School  of  Theology 
Huntington.  New  York 

MASTER  of  ARTS  in  THEOLOGY 

Specialization  in  Pastoral  Liturgy,  Scripture, 
Theology,  Pastoral  Ministry  &  Spirituality 

POST-MASTERS 
ADVANCED  CERTIFICATES 

Spirituality  -  Pastoral  Liturgy  -  Pastoral  Ministry 

SUMMER  WORKSHOPS 

Life  Ablaze  -  An  Evangelizing  Journey 
God's  Grandeur  Through  a  Camera  Lens 
Major  Issues  in  Contemporary  Catechetics 
Meditation  for  Christian  Living 

SUMMER  SESSIONS  2001 
June  25  -  July  12  &  July  16  -  August  2 

Minimum  tuition  and  affordable  room  and  board  on  a 
beautiful  campus  located  near  beaches  and  50  minutes 
from  Manhattan. 

For  further  information  write: 
Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
440  West  Neck  Road,  Huntington  NY  11743 
or  call  (63 1)423-0483  -Ext.  147  or  112 


FORDHAM 


New  York  City's  Jesuit  University 
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e  counterargument  is  that  as  long  as  an  embryo  is  a 
ping  life  with  a  human  genetic  code,  it  is  a  person 
;  its  uncertain  identity  and  prospects.  This  ongoing 
is  partly  a  response  to  new  birth  control  methods  that 
t  the  early  embryo  from  implanting  in  the  uterine  Un- 
well as  to  in  vitro  fertilization  and  preimplantation 
:  diagnosis,  both  of  which  also  involve  manipulation 
netimes  destruction  of  early  embryos. 
;rsonally  am  not  convinced  that  we  will  find  some  ali- 
biing developmental  line  of  demarcation,  after  which  an 
)  must  be  treated  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  person  and 
which  its  value  is  negligible.  Even  Dommt  Vitae  grants 
ere  is  no  scientific  proof  of  the  personal  status  of  the 
:d  egg  and  acknowledges  that  the  magisterium  has  not 
i  definitive  philosophical  position  on  this  matter  (1.2). 
ally,  the  search  for  such  a  line  seems  to  result  more  in 
}f  status  before  the  "magic  moment"  than  in  enhanced 
ion  after,  and  this  is  no  doubt  a  major  motivation  of  the 
's  repeated  insisrence  that  the  early  embryo  be  given 
lefit  of  the  doubt. 

ely  it  is  no  more  adequate  to  dismiss  the  embryo  as 
a  "clump"  than  it  is  to  regard  it  as  the  moral  equivalent 
ifant.  Even  those  who  are  not  willing  to  view  it  as  a 
1"  or  individual  with  a  full  set  of  rights,  as  does  official 
c  teaching,  should  be  able  to  agree  that  an  embryo  is  a 


Has  your  son  or  daughter  stopped 
going  to  church? 


form  of  human  life  in  its  beginning  stages.  My  concern  is  that 
the  new  regulations  are  one  more  instance  of  scientific  and 
legal  erosion  of  the  respect  due  early  human  life  and  the  pro- 
creative  process  itself.  Both  are  increasingly  being  commer- 
cialized and  subjected  to  technological  incursions.  Research 
on  and  use  of  embryos  is  intended  to  help  couples  and  relieve 
suffering,  but  it  is  also  driven  by  gains  for  researchers,  clinics 
and  pharmaceutical  companies.  Hence  policies  that  encourage 
research  on  embryos  deserve  intense  scrutiny. 

Commercialization 

Commercial  interest  in  the  embryo  and  its  cells  tends  to  viti- 
ate the  integrity  of  the  arguments  of  those  who  want  to  use 
it — that  respect  for  the  embryo  can  and  will  set  significant 
limits  on  exploitation  of  its  utility  and  that  legal  restraints  are 
unnecessary.  Private  companies  supplying  stem  cells  must  be 
remunerated  for  their  services.  There  are  also  tremendous 
financial  incentives  for  researchers  to  investigate  medical  uses 
of  stem  cells  so  as  to  sell  their  knowledge  to  for-profit  phar- 
maceutical companies  or  to  work  direcdy  for  those  compa- 
nies. Under  U.S.  law,  the  only  protection  the  embryo  is 
afforded  in  recognition  of  that  status  is  its  immunity  to  being 
bought  or  sold.  Is  that  enough?  And  is  this  limit  even 
observed  in  practice  if  products  derived  from  embryos,  like 
stem  cells,  can  be  sold?  Bishop  Sgreccia's  concerns  about 
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"commercialization"  must  be  addressed. 

Partly  because  of  market  incentives  to  pursue  certain 
lands  of  profitable  new  techniques  in  genetic  science,  tempo- 
rary or  provisional  bans  on  various  types  of  research  are  fre- 
quently overridden  once  the  public  becomes  accustomed  to  a 
new  technology  and  starts  to  trust  that  assurances  of  enor- 
mous benefit  may  be  less  fantastical  than  they  initially 
seemed.  A  temporary  moratorium  on  human  cloning  was 
removed  in  1997,  after  the  National  Bioethics  Advisory 
Commission  recommended  not  onlv  that  cloning  to  produce 
children  be  banned,  but  also  that  "nonreproductive"  cloning 
be  permitted  to  advance  research.  In  nonreproductive 
cloning,  an  embryo  is  created  by  transplanting  an  adult  cells 
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nucleus  into  an  ovum,  but  it  is  not  placed  in  a  uterus  ores 
tated.  Since  creating  embryos  for  research  remains  bannli 
general  in  this  country,  federal  funding  for  nonreprodLiv 
cloning  was  never  approved.  The  British  gtudelines  of  Aiu< 
2000  now  explicitly  permit  nonreproductive  clonir  I 
embryos  to  supply  stem  cells  for  new  therapies.  This  ss 
precedent  for  creating  embryos  for  research  alone  iith 
United  States  as  well. 

In  the  United  States,  the  ban  on  using  stem  cell^a 
already  been  reinterpreted  to  permit  publicly  funded  sfai 
tists  to  use  stem  cells  derived  by  others;  the  new  N\h 
guidelines  extend  regulation  and  hence  tacit  approbatjo  t 
researchers  taking  stem  cells  as  long  as  they  adhere  tdth 
guidelines.  It  does  not  take  a  n 
stretch  of  the  imagination  to  antiqat 
that  scavenging  stem  cells  from  ■ 
over"  frozen  embryos  will  eventual  b 
federally  funded  and  may  convertat 
permission  to  expand  the  embryo  if 
ply  by  cloning  embryos  from  ic 
spares  (which  would  amount  to  cat 
ing,  not  just  using,  embryos).  If  fj 
followed  sooner  or  later  by  pennito 
to  create  research  embryos  outgli 
from  sperm  and  ova,  then  the  pner 
ban  on  creating  embryos  for  resere 
will  have  been  gradually  but  compkei 
overturned.  Conception  will  be  a  do 
ratory  means  to  advance  a  new  teckoi 
ogy  expected  to  result  in  the  cuti^ 
edge  medical  treatments  that  peop  i 
the  wealthier  social  sectors  have  un 
to  take  for  granted. 

Laws  should  not  be  inflexible.»ci 
enrists  have  a  right  not  only  to  aciir 
knowledge  and  expertise,  but  to  en 
living  commensurate  with  their  sll 
And  it  is  undeniable  that  thenar 
important  competing  values  in  the  I 
cell  debate,  as  in  many  other  deitt 
that  arise  with  the  emerging  astourjl 
power  and  promise  of  biotechncg 
Even  those  who  see  the  embryo  asrcn 
thy  of  much  more  significant  legakt 
tection  than  it  now  enjoys  shou  I 
able  to  appreciate  that  the  good  ctl 
embryo  can  conflict  with  other  ecftl 
important  goods,  especially  the  nets  < 
those  who  are  indisputably  humame 
sons.  But  that  is  exacdy  the  point.  I.tr 
stem  cell  debate  we  are  dealing  vlh 
conflict — even  a  clash — of  impoa 
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s  that  should  not  be  ignored  or  sidestepped  just  to  make 
loral  and  policy  choices  seem  more  simple  and  easy,  as 
"infanticide"  is  set  off  against  the  destruction  of  a  mere 
ip  of  cells."  Instead,  we  need  to  take  a  long  critical  look 
tat  we  do,  can  and  should  expect  from  technology, 
;ine  and  big  business.  It  is  disconcerting  to  witness  the 
;nq'  with  which  public  standards  in  biomedical  research 
e  to  follow  the  money. 

s  of  Social  Justice 

noral  issues  involved  in  stem  cell  research  are  not  lirnit- 

the  safety  of  embryos,  nor  even  to  the  development  of 

•al  science.  They  include  a  commitment  to  all  those 

ire  marginalized  in  the  present  health 

ccess  system,  as  well  as  a  commitment 

Drove  the  moral  quality  of  relationships 

social  body.  Neither  of  these  comnut- 

is  fully  comprehended  when  the  focus 

protecting  the  freedom  and  success  of 

ch,  or  on  enabling  the  well-insured  to 
j  land  the  benefits  stem  cell  research 
I  ises.  Although  reasonable  arguments 
j  »oth  for  and  against  stem  cell  research, 
|  ;d  to  supply  a  corrective  to  the  idea  that 
j  iomedical  techniques  are  an  unbounded 
I  lassailable  force  for  good.  On  this  score, 
I  :remental  public  financing  of  stem  cell 

:h  is  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction. 

esident  George  W.  Bush  has  opposed 

:ell  research  in  the  past,  but  Health 

luman  Services  Secretary  Tommy  G. 

ipson  has  supported  such  research. 

nonth  Thompson  appointed  a  panel 

>erts  to  advise  him  on  the  issue.  For 

:ry  reason,  it  is  important  that  the  U.S. 

take  a  more  active  and  informed  inter- 
he  standards  now  being  set  by  our  gov- 

nt  under  the  strong  influence  of  high- 

cientists  and  biotechnology  investors, 

le  help  of  political  pressure  from  some 

icy  groups  representing  various  disease 

tuencies.  The  decades  before  us  will 

:edly  bring  home  how  hard  it  is  to 

vledge  the  inherent  dignity  and  limits 

nan  life;  to  balance  scientific  research, 

ht  of  individuals  to  seek  and  receive  top 

'  care  and  equitable  access  to  care  for 

1  to  limit  the  role  of  economics  in  social 

as.  Moreover,  the  difficulty  in  assessing 

>pecting  the  rights  of  individuals  at  the 

ting  and  the  end  of  life  will  certainly 

appear. 


Changing  our  social  ethos  from  one  of  individualism  and 
trust  in  technology  (one  in  which  money  above  all  brings 
power  and  respect)  to  one  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  solidarity,  a 
holistic  vision  of  health  and  commitment  to  all  who  suffer 
social,  physical  or  spiritual  ills  is  a  tall  order.  I  am  not  ulti- 
mately sure  exacdy  what  intrinsic  moral  status  an  embryo  has 
or  how  to  weigh  new  medical  discoveries  against  other  indi- 
vidual and  social  goods  in  the  big  picture.  I  do  know  that 
broader  and  more  careful  public  participation  in  decision- 
making about  the  social  role  of  biotechnology  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  preserve  medicine's  traditional  goals  of  healing 
and  humanizing  fife  in  an  age  when  medical  and  economic 
institutions  are  increasingly  intertwined.  0 
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Neither  Person 
Nor  Property 

Embryo  Research  and  the 
Status  of  the  Early  Embryo 

BY  PAUL  LAURITZEN 

IN  i  iis  testimony  before  the  National  Bioethics  Advi- 
sory Commission  on  stem  cell  research,  Gilbert 
Meilaender  urged  the  commission  to  be  honest  in  its 
recommendations.  If  you  endorse  federal  funding  of 
stem  cell  research,  he  said,  don't  do  so  by  pretending  that  an 
unimplanted  embryo  is  not  an  embryo.  Don't  rely  on  the 
sophistry  that  talks  of  "pre-embryos"  or  "pre-implantation 
embryos."  Meilaender's  advice  to  the  commission  was  wise 
and  points  to  the  difficulty  of  thinking  clearly  about  the  early 
embryo  when  considering  the  morality  of  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing possibilities  of  embryo  research. 

From  preimplantation  genetic  diagnosis  to  stem  cell 
research,  scientific  interventions  in  the  reproductive  process 
are  forcing  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  early  embryo  and 
to  answer  the  question:  What  is  the  early  embryo?  Unfortu- 
nately, when  that  question  has  been  asked  in  debates  about 
embryo  research,  the  answers  have  typically  been  framed  in 
terms  reminiscent  of  debates  about  abortion,  where  the 
extreme  positions  dominate.  Either  the  fetus  is  a  person  with 
a  full  set  of  rights,  or  it  is  nothing  but  a  clump  of  cells  with  lit- 
tle or  no  moral  claim  on  us  at  all.  In  short,  the  embryo  is 
either  a  person  or  it  is  a  kind  of  property.  In  my  view,  when 
applied  to  embryo  research,  neither  extreme  is  plausible,  and 
to  advocate  either  is  in  fact  morally  irresponsible.  If  we  are  to 
think  and  speak  truthfully  about  embryo  research,  we  must 
repudiate  the  extremes  and  find  a  middle  ground. 

The  Two  Extremes 

At  one  end  of  the  spectrum  of  views  on  the  status  of  the 
embryo  is  the  view  that,  from  conception,  the  embryo  is  fully 
a  person  with  all  the  rights  any  person  has — most  notably  the 

PAUL  LAURITZEN  is  chairperson  of  the  department  of  religious 
studies  and  director  of  the  program  in  applied  ethics  at  John 
Carroll  University  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Oxford  University  Press 
has  just  published  his  most  recent  book,  an  edited  volume 
entitled  Cloning  and  the  Future  of  Human  Embryo  Research. 


right  to  life.  Although  magisterial  teaching  is  not  deff.tr 
on  this  point,  the  common  perception  and  the  public  pm: 
of  Catholic  teaching  on  the  status  of  the  embryo  accordsn 
this  extreme  view.  We  see  this,  for  example,  in  the  InstruSf 
Don  inn  Vitae,  issued  by  the  Vatican's  Congregation  fci^ 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in  1987,  where  we  read:  "The  hn 
being  is  to  be  respected  and  treated  as  a  person  front 
moment  of  conception;  and  therefore  from  the  kj 
moment  his  rights  as  a  person  must  be  recognized,  ait) 
which  in  the  first  place  is  the  inviolable  right  of  every  IB 
cent  being  to  life." 

The  implication  of  this  view  of  the  tetus  for  Cat  i 
teaching  on  abortion  has  long  been  clear:  abortion  ) 
abominable  crime.  In  Donuvi  Vitae,  however,  the  C  : 
draws  out  the  implications  of  this  view  of  the  feti  : 
embryo  research  as  well.  "No  objective,"  the  C.D.F.  vl 
"can  in  any  way  justify  experimentation  on  living  h 
embryos  or  fetuses,  whether  viable  or  not,  either  insi 
outside  the  mother's  womb."  Indeed,  this  has  been  thel 
sistent  response  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  every  new  < 
opment  in  reproductive  technology  that  involves  manii 
ing  early  embryos.  Whether  the  issue  is  in  vitro  fertiliiC 
(I.V.F.)  or  embryo  freezing,  preimplantation  genetic  diajK 
or  embryonic  stem  cell  research,  all  are  wrong — indee  ' 
suggestion  is  that  all  are  murderous — because  all  typ 
involve  the  destruction  of  a  living  person. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  stands  the  view  thj< 
early  embryo  is  little  more  than  cellular  material,  ^ 
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ds  little,  if  anything,  of  us  morally.  Although  such  a 
I  the  fetus  is  rarely  openly  admitted,  it  is,  I  believe, 
pervasive  than  many  liberals  would  care  to  admit, 
donistic  views  of  the  fetus  are  often  found,  for  example, 
writings  of  those  whose  moral  views  are  shaped  by  the 

nsider  the  work  of  the  well-known  and  influential 
cholar  John  Robertson.  Although  Robertson  would 
)ly  dispute  the  characterization  of  his  view  as  the 
e  one  that  embryos  are  merely  biological  material, 
y  he  frames  his  discussion  of  embryo  research  and 
:s  of  the  embryos  that  he  sanctions  indicates  that  his 
;  extreme.  For  Robertson,  the  real  question  in  the 
about  embryo  research  is  whether  the  reproductive 
m  that  justifies  assisted  reproduction  also  justifies 

0  research.  Thus,  in  his  book,  Children  of  Choice, 
son  tells  us  that  the  fundamental  question  is  this: 
procreative  liberty  entitle  people  to  use  their  repro- 
:  capacity  to  produce  products  or  material  to  serve 
iroductive  ends?"  Once  the  question  is  framed  in 
y,  the  only  real  reason  to  oppose  embryo  research  is 
may  involve  a  kind  of  symbolic  harm  to  embryos, 

\  'is  harm  will  almost  always  be  outweighed  by  the 
ial  benefits  of  embryo  research.  So  where  the 
ic  Church  opposes  most  non-therapeutic  embryo 

1  h  as  profoundly  wrong,  Robertson  endorses  most 
j  of  embryo  research,  because  for  him  the  loss  of 

>nic  life  is  profoundly  insignificant. 


A  Problem  With  the  Extremes 

What  should  we  make  of  these  extreme  views?  Although  I 
cannot  here  develop  the  detailed  arguments  that  would 
demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  the  two  extreme  positions,  let 
me  note  a  general  problem  for  both  views.  I  will  then  con- 
clude with  some  comments  about  how  we  might  make 
progress  on  this  issue.  The  problem  is  that  for  neither  posi- 
tion does  the  rhetoric  match  the  reality  of  moral  practice.  If 
we  took  seriously,  for  example,  the  rhetoric  of  many  pro-life 
advocates  about  embryo  research,  we  ought  to  be  in  the 
streets  fighting  not  merely  to  restrict  such  research  but  to 
shut  down  every  I.VF.  clinic  in  the  country.  To  describe  I.VF. 
and  embryo  research  as  murdering  children,  as  former 
Republican  presidential  candidate  Gary  Bauer  has  done,  is 
implicidy  to  issue  a  call  for  tireless  social  action  to  halt  the 
carnage.  Yet  no  such  effort  has  been  made  to  halt  I.VF,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be  one;  because  most  people  recognize  that 
however  morally  problematic  destroying  earl}-  embryos  is,  it 
is  not  murder. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  view  that  the  early 
embryo  is  merely  cellular  material  is  equally  implausible.  In 
recent  years,  Leon  Kass  has  spoken  of  the  "wisdom  of  repug- 
nance" in  relation  to  cloning,  but  over  20  years  ago  Kass 
demonstrated  this  point  dramatically  in  considering  the  status 
of  the  early  embryo.  If  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
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embryo  is  just  so  much  biological  stuff,  he  said,  try  to  imagine 
your  reaction  to  the  prospect  of  eating  the  blastocyst  as  a  kind 
of  human  caviar  (Toward  a  More  Natural  Science).  The  revul- 
sion we  feel  at  this  prospect  should  be  enough  to  show  us 
that  the  embryo,  even  the  earliest  embryo,  is  not  nothing. 
It  is  life,  indeed  human  life,  which  deserves  respect. 

That  the  rhetoric  of  those  who  dismiss  the  embryo's  sta- 
tus as  insignificant  does  not  match  their  moral  practice  is  sug- 
gested by  the  fact  that  even  so  staunch  a  supporter  of  procre- 
ative  liberty  as  John  Robertson  does  not  believe  that  anything 
goes.  Although,  as  we  saw,  Robertson  talks  about  the  creation 
of  "products  or  material,"  and  although  the  chapter  in  which 
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he  uses  such  language  is  entitled  "Farming  the  Utei| 
Robertson  does  not  endorse  all  forms  of  embryo  resetdi 
Indeed,  even  Robertson's  rhetoric  is  sometimes  curbai 
when  he  talks  about  the  embryo  deserving  respect. 

An  Alternative  Approach 

If  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  of  the  early  embryo  either  as  a|a 
son  or  merely  as  a  clump  of  cells,  how  should  we  think  cjjh 
embryo?  Let  me  take  a  suggestion  from  the  legal  philoscjaf 
Ronald  Dworkin.  In  his  book  Life's  Dominion,  Dworkim 
argued  that  the  problem  with  debates  about  abortion  i$E 
they  have  mostly  been  conducted  as  if  the  fundamental  « 
tion  is  whether  the  fetus  or  embryo! 
person.  Framing  the  debate  in  thi« 
inevitably  leads  to  the  sort  of  extB 
positions  that  we  have  just  noted.  Lnea 
of  arguing  about  whether  the  fetuss 
person — a  debate  that  is  polarizing^ 
cisely  because  it  invites  a  yes-oB 
answer — Dworkin  notes  that  the  acini 
of  both  camps  suggest  common  gnm 
"The  truth,"  Dworkin  writes,  "is  thaiil 
eral  opinion,  like  the  conservative  les 
presupposes  that  human  lite  has  intiS' 
moral  significance,  so  that  it  is  in  pririp: 
wrong  to  terminate  a  life  even  when 
one's  interests  are  at  stake." 

My  suggestion,  then,  is  that  we  Mi 
don  the  rhetoric  that  gives  us  the  clic 
either  person  or  property.  Instead,  it 
highlight  the  awe  and  reverence'h; 
nearly  everyone  feels  at  the  miracle  clit 
If  the  embryo  is  not  a  person,  it  is  ceaii 
lv  a  developing  form  of  human  life  aJ ; 
such  deserves  respect.  It  seems  to  mith 
Leon  Kass  got  it  right  all  those  yearw 
when  he  wrote:  "hi  the  blastocyst,  e\li! 
the  zygote,  we  face  a  mysterious  andw 
some  power,  a  power  governed  If- a 
immanent  plan  that  may  produf  i 
indisputably  and  fully  human  beitf. 
deserves  our  respect  not  because  ih 
rights  or  claims  to  sentience  but  beiu: 
of  what  it  is,  now  and  prospectively." 

Such  a  view  of  the  embryo  ma  I 
seem  far  removed  from  Catholic  teacun 
certainly  it  is  closer  to  church  tea/tir 
than  the  view  of  someone  like  ^ 
Robertson.  Yet  to  speak  of  the  sancK 
human  life,  even  the  absolute  obligat 
of  respecting  the  life  of  the  early  err™ 
is  importantly  different  from  speaku 
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solute  obligation  not  to  conduct  embryo  research.  Such 
v  will  not  sanction  talk  of  categorical  evil  or  of  murder 
"  killing  children  when  discussing  embryo  research, 
id,  celebrating  the  wonder  that  is  human  life,  from  its 
St  moments  to  its  last,  will  lead  to  a  moral  presumption 
st  embryo  research. 

oncretely,  this  means  that  the  burden-  of  proof  rests  on 

who  wish  to  conduct  such  research.  It  also  means  that 

:ed  to  develop  criteria  by  which  we  will  determine  if  the 

:n  has  been  met.  Articulating  and  defending  appropri- 

iteria  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  essay.  Nevertheless,  let 

1  closing  suggest  three  possible  tests.  Borrowing  from 

'ar  theory,  we  might  insist  that  there  be  a  just  cause  for 

roposed  research  involving  the  embryo 

lat  such  research  be  both  proportionate 

f  last  resort.  If  we  were  to  develop  these 

conditions  carefully,  I  suspect  that  we 

i  find  that  many  proposed  forms  of 

/o  research  fail  the  test. 

onsider,  for  example,  the  case  of 

/onic  stem  cell  research  in  light  of  the 

tion  of  last  resort.  In  a  letter  to  the 

nal  Institutes  of  Health  Office  of  Sci- 
i  Policy,  the  general  secretary  for  the 
I  2.B./U.S.C.C,  the  then  Msgr.  Dennis 
i  irr,  pointed  out  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 

ishops  that  the  promising  work  being 
<\  on  adult  stem  cells  eliminates  the  need 
•\  lbryonic  stem  cell  research.  "The  exis- 
I  of  such  starding  new  alternatives  [as 
|  stem  research],  which  may  be  much 
\  amenable  to  clinical  use  and  do  not 
j  e  any  destruction  of  human  life,"  he 
I  ,  "poses  a  significant  new  issue  for 

i  and  public  policy"(www.nccbuscc. 

rolife/issues/bioethic/comments.htm). 

igh  Bishop  Schnurr  does  not  name  the 

is  that  of  last  resort,  his  point  is  surely 

idvocates  of  embryonic  stem  cell 

ch  have  not  demonstrated  that  embryo 

ch  is  the  only  possible  avenue  to  the 
promised  clinical  benefits  of  stem  cell 

ch.  Indeed,  they  have  not  even  tried, 
we  are  to  respect  the  value  of  embry- 
fe,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  insist  that 
alternative  to  embryo  research  be 

;ted  before  we  consider  the  possibility 

troying  even  one  embryo. 


research.  Meilaender  also  says  that  if  we  proceed  with 
stem  cell  research  we  should  "scrap"  any  talk  of  respect  for 
the  embryo  as  inherently  deceitful.  About  this  last  point  I 
believe  Meilaender  is  mistaken.  Although  respect  for  the 
early  embryo  will  certainly  restrict  the  circumstances 
under  which  embryo  research  may  properly  be  conducted, 
and  although  it  may  preclude  research  in  some — perhaps 
in  many — cases,  respecting  the  embryo  is  not  inherently 
incompatible  with  embryo  research.  Unfortunately,  as 
long  as  the  debate  about  embryo  research  is  framed  in 
terms  of  the  personhood/property  dichotomy,  we  will 
make  little  progress  in  articulating  precisely  what  respect 
for  the  embryo  requires  of  us  morally.  0 
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'Dominus 
Iesus'  as 
an  Event 


The  attitude  reflected  in  many  of 
the  responses  was  more  sadness 
than  anger. 

BY  PETER  CHIRICO 

Dominus  iesus,  the  declaration  of  Aug.  6,  2000, 
of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  has  received  myriad  interpretive 
responses.  This  article  is  not  an  attempt  to  add 
to  these.  Rather,  I  shall  consider  Dominus  Iesus  as  more 
than  a  document.  I  propose  to  consider  it,  along  with  vari- 
ous responses  to  it,  as  an  event  or,  more  properly,  as  a  series 
of  events  in  the  ecumenical  development  of  the  Christian 
churches.  Documents  are  important,  but  the  personal  reac- 
tions and  interrelationships  they  generate  constitute  events 
that  inevitably  give  documents  additional  meaning. 

Perhaps  a  contrast  drawn  from  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  will  clarify  what  I  mean.  Vatican  II  can  be  consid- 
ered as  the  producer  of  a  series  of  documents.  In  that  case, 
to  study  the  council  means  to  interpret  its  texts.  But  one 
can  also  consider  the  council  as  a  vast  series  of  interactions 
of  persons.  In  that  case,  to  study  the  council  is  to  seek  out 
the  significant  changes  in  people  and  structures  which  were 
brought  on  by  the  entire  conciliar  experience.  All  these 
taken  together  constitute  the  council  as  event. 

To  be  more  concrete  and  specific,  we  might  consider 
the  doctrinal  understanding  of  the  relationships  among  the 
Christian  churches  as  taught  in  the  council's  "Decree  on 
Ecumenism,"  its  "Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church" 
and  the  other  pertinent  conciliar  documents.  However,  we 
also  might  consider  the  council  as  ecumenism-in-process. 
Then  we  would  study  such  matters  as  how  the  various 
Christian  churches  and  ecclesiastical  communities  were 
regarded  by  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  bishops,  how  the 
views  of  the  observers  of  those  churches  were  respected 
and  how  friendships  were  developed  among  leaders  of 
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Pope  John  Paul  II  holds  up  the  Gospels  during  a  service  for  Christian  iit< 
at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul  Outside  the  Walls  in  Rome  on  Jan.  18.  Ret- 
sentatives  of  22  Christian  denominations  joined  in  the  prayer  service  il 
the  pope. 


diverse  communions.  This  would  be  to  study  Vatican  a 
an  ecumenical  event  in  itself. 

In  the  fight  of  the  above,  I  shall  view  the  proclamio 
of  Dominus  Iesus  and  the  various  responses  to  that  dfl 
ment  as  a  series  of  related  events  that  advance  the  ecunn 
cal  venture  and  shed  light  on  what  is  going  on  nowVl 
remarks  will  center  around  three  sets  of  responses  titi 
document:  the  response  of  the  media,  the  response  of  si 
ops  in  full  communion  with  Rome  and  the  response  ol 
leadership  of  churches  engaged  with  Catholics  in  the 
menical  movement. 

The  aim  of  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger's  congregu 
in  issuing  this  declaration  was  to  articulate  tradit* 
Roman  Catholic  belief  on  the  unicity  and  salvific  univ(| 
ity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  church.  But  a  sampling  oi 
various  responses  to  the  declaration  indicates  that  i  i 
more  went  on  than  an  agreement  or  disagreement  witkh 
doctrinal  aim. 
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The  quickest  response,  as  usual,  came  from  the  media. 
In  many  cases,  in  its  headlines  and  sound  bites  the  media 
concentrated  on  a  few  unfortunate  phrases  to  convey  a 
negative  view  of  the  document  as  arrogant.  Let  me  list  a 
few:  "Churches  and  communities  [separated  from  Rome] 
suffer  from  defects";  "Followers  of  other  religions  are  in  a 
gravely  deficient  situation  in  comparison  with  those  who, 
in  the  [Catholic]  Church,  have  the  fullness  of  the  means  of 
salvation";  "Rituals  (of  other  religions)  insofar  as  they 
depend  on  superstitions  or  other  errors  constitute  an 
obstacle  to  salvation." 

Against  the  direct  assertion  of  Dominus  Iems,  some  of 
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the  media  actually  featured  headlines  like  that  of  The,os 
Angeles  Times  on  Sept.  6,  2000:  "Vatican  Decfes 
Catholicism  Sole  Path  to  Salvation." 

One  cannot  overestimate  the  negative  influence  ofk 
media  in  this  case.  They  made  a  first  strike  and  theb\ 
raised  a  pre-judgment  against  the  declaration  in  the  rmd' 
of  the  vast  majority  who  would  never  read  it.  (I  imaging 
experience  in  speaking  about  Dominus  Iesus  reflects  thk) 
many  I  addressed  about  600  educated  Christians,  nfa 
with  graduate  degrees.  At  one  point  I  asked  how  manyac 
read  the  declaration.  One  hand  went  up.) 

Despite  the  large  contribution  of  the  media  to  the  eg 
ative  reaction  to  Dominus  Iesus,  M 
John  Paul  and  Cardinal  Ratziire 
obviously  believe  that  the  docurfB 
properly  expresses  the  Christian  beE:ii 
the  unicity  and  salvific  universalit  o 
salvation  in  Christ  and  the  churi. 
emphasize  the  word  properly  beets* 
neither  the  pope  nor  Cardia 
Ratzinger,  in  responding  to  the  n*a 
tive  reactions  to  the  document,  cm 
ments  on  the  propriety  of  its  s(k 
organization  or  tone. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  thai 
document  was  written  the  way  it  wii 
have  been  written  60  years  agji 
assumes  a  select  audience  of  theologai 
ly  competent  Catholics  familiar  witlih 
atrial  style.  It  fails  to  take  into  accout 
"new  situation."  Txlay  documents  trn 
ing  from  Rome  are  not  purely  chrc 
documents.  They  are  also  news  ancvi 
be  refracted  through  the  media.  Imhj 
"new  situation"  it  is  not  enough  fodi 
pope  or  the  Curia  to  issue  docunw 
that  have  a  clear  meaning  for  tho  i 
the  know.  Rather,  the  document  |US- 
also  take  into  account,  as  far  as  pos:)lt 
the  fact  that  it  will  inevitably  be  tjei 
preted  by  the  media  in  their  ownra1 
This  at  least  should  prompt  the  a'id 
ance  of  phrases  that  lend  themselv  t 
unfortunate  sound  bites  or  to  rnisa< 
ing  interpretations.  In  view  of  it- 
would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  poptin 
the  curia  to  have  on  call  persons  wi 
understanding  of  the  modern  medi;  ui 
ture  who  can  detect  troublesome  pa: 
es  in  documents  and  suggest  cjie 
phrases  that  would  be  more  suitable 
I  say  this  because  a  teacher  is  1 
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i  not  just  to  articulate  the  truth,  but  to  do  it  in  such  a 
hat  it  has  a  chance  to  be  understood  by  the  particular 
:nce  the  teacher  is  addressing.  In  today's  world  the 
s  audience  is  increasingly  everyone.  My  hope  is  that  the 
amation  of  Dominus  Ies/ts  and  the  responses  to  it  will  be 
vents  that  crystallize  for  all  the  need  for  papal  state - 
s  to  take  into  account  the  universality  "of  the  papal  audi- 
and  the  approach  of  the  modern  media, 
second  response  to  Dominus  Iesits  came  from  bishops 
mmunion  with  John  Paul.  Many  of  their  responses 
y  re-expressed  the  main  points  of  the  document  (Car- 
Francis  George),  sometimes  defending  it  against  erro- 
>  or  narrow  interpretations  (Cardinal 
ird  Hickey,  Bishop  Donald  Wuerl). 
interesting  are  the  comments  of  bish- 

|  'ho  accept  wholeheartedly  the  central 

1  ige  of  the  document,  but  criticize  in  a 

j  i  yet  clear  manner  certain  aspects  of 

I  ms,  Cardinal  Roger  Mahony  of  Los 
ies  observes  that  "The  tone  of  Domi- 
>sus  may  not  fully  reflect  the  deeper 

|  rstanding  that  has  been  achieved 

\  gh  ecumenical  and  interreligious  dia- 

il  s  over  these  last  thirty  years  or  more." 

1  xhbishop  Alexander  Brunett  of  Seat- 

I  ierted  that  "those  who  know  well  the 

>  rig  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  will  recog- 

\  hat  this  declaration  does  not  add  to 
ialogue  process.  Some  perhaps  will 
er  why  it  does  not  reflect  the  ecu- 

i  :al  sensitivity  achieved  through  thirty 

I  of  dialogue  and  cooperation." 
■chbishop  Rembert  Weakland's  criti- 
imments  on  the  text  are  straightfor- 


1980's,  bishops  almost  never  raised  their  public  voices  in 
criticism  of  the  Holy  See.  I  recall  being  astounded  at  an 
event  that  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1984,  when  representatives 
of  the  English-speaking  countries  of  the  world  were  assem- 
bled in  Rome  for  a  meeting.  During  that  meeting,  one  of 
the  Roman  congregations  issued  a  decree  that  permitted 
residential  bishops  to  authorize  the  celebration  of  the  Tri- 
dentine  Mass.  The  representatives  of  the  English-speaking 
countries  promptly  issued  a  document  objecting  to  the  con- 
gregation's decree,  since  it  opposed  the  will  of  98  percent  of 
the  bishops  of  the  world.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  memory 
that  a  group  of  modern  bishops  criticized  in  a  public  docu- 


"Unfortunately,  Dominus  lesus  does 
ake  into  account  the  enormous 
ess  made  after  Vatican  II  in  the  mutu- 
ognition  of  each  other's  baptisms  and 
xlesial  significance  of  such  recogni- 
vVhat  is  disappointing  about  this  doc- 
t  is  that  so  many  of  our  partners  will 
ts  tone  heavy,  almost  arrogant  and 
ascending.  To  them  it  is  bound  to 
out  of  keeping  with  the  elevated  and 
tone  of  the  documents  of  Vatican  II. 
:>res  all  of  the  ecumenical  dialogues  of 
last  35  years,  as  if  they  did  not  exist. 

of  the  agreed  statements  are  cited." 
"hat  interests  me  is  not  the  content  of 

criticisms  of  the  document  by  indi- 

bishops,  but  the  event  constituted  by 
criticisms.  Until  the  middle  of  the 
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Washington  Theological  Union,  we  help  ordinary  people  prepare 
for  extraordinary  service,  witness,  mission  and  leadership.  Join  us. 
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ment  a  decision  of  the  Holy  See.  I  saw  their  opposition  as 
an  event  that  marked  for  many  their  recognition  in  action 
that  as  bishops  they  were  not  vicars  of  the  Holy  See  but 
vicars  of  Christ  himself. 

Since  that  time  a  number  of  groups  of  bishops  have 
voiced  respectful  but  still  genuine  criticisms  of  the  Holy 
See.  But  I  do  not  recall  a  time  when  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  bishops  acting  individually  and  without  the  support 
that  comes  from  a  group  have  voiced  criticism  of  a  docu- 
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ment  of  the  Holy  See.  This  has  now  occurred  in  the  cti- 
cal  responses,  however  gentle,  by  bishops  to  Dominw  Ijs 
This  chain  of  criticism  constitutes  in  my  mind  a  serieo 
events  that  are  changing  the  relationship  of  bishops  tont 
Vatican  in  the  direction  set  out  by  Vatican  II,  by  Fpi 
John  Paul's  1995  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint,  and  by  Rex- 
tions  on  the  Primacy  of  Peter,  the  1999  document  ofnc 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  If  this  titfc 
continues,  bishops  will  more  and  more  act  not  as  vicar# 
simple  repeaters  of  the  pope  bua 
vicars  of  Christ,  who  collaboratjii 
the  formulation  of  papal  teachinw 
in  the  improvement  of  what  !a 
already  been  formulated  by  the  \b 
can. 

A  third  set  of  responses  to  D  ji 
nus  Iesus  came  from  the  leader o 
other  Christian  churches.  Mane 
these  recognized  the  validity  offo 
document's  basic  message  reganm 
the  unicity  and  salvific  universalito 
Jesus  Christ.  Their  criticisms  ha  ta 
do  with  the  statement's  narrownesc 
focus,  its  insensitive  terminolog)it 
seemingly  arrogant  attitude  anut 
failure  to  take  into  account h 
progress  in  ecumenical  understann 
since  Vatican  II.  What  interests 
here  is  the  attitude  reflected  in  nil 
of  the  responses.  The  attitude/a 
more  one  of  sadness  than  of  angt  ! 
was  more  the  attitude  of  an  insid', 
member  of  the  one  Christian  cornu 
nity,  than  of  a  critical  outsider,  hi 
insider  speaks  from  within  an  alrld 
achieved  partial  unit}'  and  regrets*tf 
the  pope  now  seems  to  support  a  ]>s 
tion  contrary  to  the  one  manifesteb 
prior  papal  teachings  and  actions. 

In  summary,  I  would  say  than 
matter  how  negatively  one  viewii 
content  and  style  of  Dominus  lest, 
case  can  be  made  that  the  interact 
precipitated  by  that  statement  ta 
toward  a  papacy  that  communist 
effectively  in  today's  world,  tow;a 
Catholic  episcopacy  that  operates^ 
legially  with  the  pope,  and  tow;i 
situation  in  which  leaders  ot  i 
Christian  churches  feel  morein 
more  at  home  with  the  Cat! 
Church. 
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h  in  focus 


'he  Light 
fader  the 
asket 


HANNA  GULAY 


READING  FROM  THE  letter  of 
Paul  to..."  began  the  lector; 

Lbut  instead  of  following  St. 
Paul's  epistle,  I  opened  the 
bulletin  and  read,  once  again,  a 
r's  letter  of  gratitude  to  her  fellow 
ioners  and  the  outreach  program 
ipport.  The  woman  was  not  a  sin- 
3m,  but  a  mother  who  suddenly 
herself  with  the  heavy  responsi- 
)f  supporting  herself  and  her  chil- 
/hen  her  spouse  chose  to  abdicate 
e  as  father  and  husband.  With  no 
d  no  money,  without  food  for  her- 
d  her  children,  without  even  dia- 
>r  her  baby,  she  had  come  to  the 
1  and  asked  for  assistance.  Out- 
had  fed  her  family,  provided 
:rs  and  school  supplies  for  her 
:n  through  its  back-to-school  pro- 
and  placed  gifts  under  their  tree 
istmas  through  the  promised  gift 
m. 

i  son  tugged  at  my  sleeve.  "What 
s  saying  about  a  basket?"  I  real- 
lat  we  were  standing  and  that  the 
:1  was  being  read.  "I'll  explain 
I  whispered.  I  tried  to  focus  on 
mily,  but  noticed  that  my  son  was 
eg  at  the  people  seated  nearby, 
ack  at  me.  "What  is  Father  saying 
a  light  under  a  basket?"  Then  I 
tood  his  perplexity.  He  wanted  to 


A  gulay  writes  from  Holtsville,  N.Y. 
a  contributing  editor  to  the  parish 
ttter  at  St.  Sylvester's  Church,  Med- 
Y. 


know  what  in  the  Gospel  was  causing 
me,  and  me  alone,  to  cry.  "We'll  talk  at 
home,"  I  told  him. 

I  wiped  my  eyes  and  returned  to  the 
woman's  letter,  for  her  story  was,  in  a 
way,  my  story.  Like  me,  she  was  in  a 
free-fall  from  the  married  state  and  a 
middle-class  existence  into  a  state  of 
fear,  uncertainty  and  an  overwhelming 
feeling  of  powerlessness. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  filed  for  an 
order  of  protection  to  save  my  life,  and 
for  a  divorce  to  save  my  soul.  How 
many  Sundays  had  I  spied  outreach's 
food  collection  bin  when  I  entered  the 
church  and  knew  that  with  my  new  job 
and  old  skills,  I  was  one  paycheck  away 
from  outreach.  But  now  I  saw  the  differ- 
ence between  one  paycheck  and  none: 
that  paycheck  gave  me  the  power  to  take 
care  of  myself  and  my  son  and  empow- 
ered me  to  help  others.  I  vowed  that  I 
would  somehow  manage  to  increase  my 
weekly  donation  by  a  dollar  or  two  so 
that  outreach  could  continue  to  serve 
families  in  need. 

When  we  got  home,  I  reached  for 
the  New  Testament  and  wondered  how 
I  could  explain  the  Gospel  to  a  child — a 
child  whom  society  labels  mentally 
retarded — when  the  words  of  Jesus  con- 
founded even  the  Apostles.  I  opened  to 
Mt.  5:14-16:  "You  are  the  light  of  the 
world.  A  city  seated  on  a  mountain  can- 


not be  hid.  Neither  do  men  light  a  can- 
dle and  put  it  under  a  bushel,  but  upon  a 
candlestick,  that  it  may  shine  to  all  that 
are  in  the  house.  So  let  your  light  shine 
before  men,  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father 
who  is  in  heaven." 

That  it  may  shine  to  all  that  are  in 
the  house,  that  they  may  see  your  good 
works.  That  was  not  how  I  had  learned, 
as  a  child,  to  practice  charity.  I  was 
taught  that  for  an  act  of  charity  to  be 
acceptable  to  God  it  must  remain  hid- 
den, private,  lest  we  become  boastful 
and  commit  a  sin  of  pride,  thereby 
negating  the  value  of  the  original  act. 
But  that's  not  what  Jesus  was  saying;  and 
while  I  believed  that  my  vow  to  increase 
my  donation  to  outreach  was  pleasing  to 
God  because  it  was  given  from  suste- 
nance, not  surplus,  I  realized  that 
although  I  was  practicing  charity,  I  was 
not  teaching  it.  I've  been  a  mother  long 
enough  to  know  that  a  child  learns 
moral,  ethical  and,  yes,  spiritual  values 
not  just  by  word,  but  by  example. 

I  summoned  my  son  to  my  side.  "I 
know  you're  wondering  why  I  was  cry- 
ing during  the  Gospel  today,  so  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  this  letter  in  today's  bul-  £ 
letin."  When  I  finished  the  letter,  I  read  f 
the  passage  from  Matthew.  "We're  \ 
going  through  difficult  times  now,"  I  > 
explained  to  him,  "but  you  can  see  from  5 
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the  letter  that  I'm  not  the  only  moe 
in  the  parish  experiencing  problus 
nor  are  you  the  only  child  in  the  pssl 
who  has  it  rough.  I  was  able  to  get  aj| 
because  you're  old  enough  to  g<t< 
school  and  take  care  of  yourself,  butu 
mother  has  small  children,  and  evi ; 
baby  in  her  arms,  and  that's  whyhi 
turned  to  outreach  for  help.  I  knowte 
last  winter  we  barely  had  money! 
groceries;  but  things  are  a  little  b»e 
now,  and  so  I  promised  God  th; 
would  put  an  extra  dollar  or  two  inn 
collection  to  help  people  like  this  mm 
er  and  her  children." 

Solemnh ,  he  nodded  in  agreen 
"But  after  reading  what  Jesus  said  a»u 
not  hiding  a  good  deed  under  a  butel 
I've  decided  to  give  the  money  to  jk' 
His  eyes  brightened.  "We  can'ac 
much,  but  we  can  afford  to  buyiii 
meal  for  someone  each  week,  so  wet 
we  go  grocery  shopping  you  ha\  t< 
find  something...." 

"Like  what?"  he  interrupted. 

"A  can  of  soup,  a  box  of  maca  ni 
peanut  butter,  tuna  fish,  anythingaai 
makes  a  meal.  Then  on  Sunday  mm- 
ing  you'll  bring  it  to  church,  put  ir 
the  outreach  bin,  and  you  will  kou 
that  because  of  your  efforts  some  lilc 
in  the  parish  will  not  have  to  go  tcoec 
hungry." 

I  noted  his  eagerness  during:h< 
ensuing  weeks,  but  couldn't  help  in 
dering  if  his  enthusiasm  would  vne 
Just  the  opposite  was  true,  howeveiHi 
began  checking  the  supermarket  atef 
tisements  each  week,  and  discov<ied 
for  instance,  that  he  could  get  Vt< 
boxes  of  macaroni  on  sale  tor  the  f^u 
lar  price  of  one.  Then  he  began  ip 
ping  coupons.  Now  he  found  thane 
only  could  he  get  three  boxes  of  mca 
roni  on  sale,  but  by  using  a  coupr 
could  also  get  a  jar  of  tomato  saut  t 
go  with  the  pasta.  He  came  infbi 
own,  however,  with  the  advent  ofoti 
ble  coupons. 

On  a  recent  Sunday  morningas 
watched  my  son  struggle  to  carrftii 
shopping  bag  with  a  large  bottle  ofe 
he'd  gotten  on  sale  and  three  bo>i< 
cereal  he'd  gotten  "free"  with  ddbl 
coupons,  I  thought  of  the  bushejhs 
Jesus  spoke  of.  Christopher  has  fee 
that  basket,  turned  it  over  and  fild 
to  abundance. 
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amentalism  and  the  Struggle 
he  Temple  Mount 

irshom  Gorenberg 

ree  Press.  27 5 p  $25 

:oincidence  of  timing  in  the  publica- 
of  these  two  books,  so  different  in 
content  and  style,  yet  complemen- 
i  what  they  have  to  tell  the  reader,  is 
ig.  Yossi  Beilin's  book  narrates  the 
le  East  peace  process  from  the  secret 
ngs  at  Notre  Dame  in  Jerusalem  in 
st  1990  (the  use  of  a  Catholic  site 
ted  the  fact  that  both  Palestinians 
sraelis  trusted  its  neutrality)  to  the 
of  Barak's  upset  victory  over 
i  ivahu,  a  victory  that  did  indeed  give 
■I  orld  the  hope  that  a  "final  agree- 
i  "  was  within  reach.  Beilin  was 
I  ed  in  the  entire  process  and  adds 
I  ;ctives  that  make  this  book  a  valu- 
I  ^source  for  historians  as  well  a  sig- 
I  it  book  for  anyone  who  wants  to 


understand  the  peace  process  and  the 
hopes  and  fears  on  both  sides  that  went 
into  its  construction.  His  is  the  work  of  an 
insider. 

Gershom  Gorenberg,  one  of  Israel's 
leading  journalists,  on  the  other  hand, 
writes  from  outside  the  communities  he 
describes,  but  he  provides  profound 
insights  into  them.  The  Temple  Mount 
and  its  symbolism  for  Jews  and  Muslims 
alike  was  at  the  center  of  the  storm  that 
ended  Barak's  hopes  when  Ariel  Sharon 
triggered  the  current  intifada.  The  End  of 
Days  enables  readers  to  understand  just 
why  this  was  so,  and  why  Sharon's  sym- 
bolic stroll  on  the  Mount  predictably  led 
to  the  tragic  violence  of  the  past  months. 
There  is  a  poignancy  to  reading  Beilin's 
book.  Israelis  and  Palestinians  had  come 
very  far  and  indeed  were  very  close  in  sub- 
stance to  a  solution  when  Arafat  shied 
away  from  the  Palestinian  state  being 
offered  to  him — tantalizingly  close.  One 
can  understand  why  the  (for  the  present) 
much-criticized  Barak  made  the  astound- 
ingly  generous  offer  he  made  to  Arafat  to 
close  the  deal.  Gorenberg  helps  us  under- 
stand the  Islamic  fundamentalism  that 
contributed  not  a  little  to  Arafat's  reasons 
for  balking  at  the  last  moment,  even 
though  to  an  outsider  it  looks  as  it  he  was 
being  given  everything  he  needed — and 
more. 

Beilin  is  admirably  insistent  on  com- 
municating to  his  readers  the  sincerity  and 


courage  not  just  of  the  Israeli  negotiators, 
but  that  of  their  Palestinian  counterparts 
as  well.  One  of  the  levels  on  which  his 
book  can  be  read  is  as  a  study  of  the  moral 
toughness  and  vision  of  which  humanity  is 
capable  at  its  best.  Gorenberg,  on  the 
other  hand,  probes  with  mature  intelli- 
gence the  darker  side  of  the  human  soul, 
obsessive  and  prone  to  violence  in  its 
efforts  to  achieve  the  object  of  its  obses- 
sion, which  in  this  case  is  die  most  sacred 
spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Temple  Mount  is  sacred  not  only 
to  Jews,  but  to  Muslims  and  Christians  as 
well.  Aid  Gorenberg  is  quite  evenhanded 
in  explaining  to  readers  where  the  funda- 
mentalist tendency  endemic  to  all  three 
traditions  can  lead  their  unwary  practi- 
tioners. One  of  the  levels  on  which  his 
book  can  be  read  is  as  a  lesson  in  how  reli- 
gious leadership  needs  to  practice  constant 
vigilance  to  keep  at  bay  the  darker  forces 
its  own  profound  symbolism  can  unleash. 
It  occurred  to  me  as  I  read  these  two 
books  that  together  they  provide  a  very 
good  functioning  definition  ot  the  doc- 
trines of  creation  and  original  sin,  teach- 
ings that  all  three  Abrahamic  traditions 
have  in  common,  of  course.  Gorenberg's 
book  starts  with  what  he  calls  "a  shoot 
sprung  from  the  trunk  ot  Catholicism," 
the  Movement  for  the  Restoration  of  the 
Ten  Commandments,  which  led  to  the 
self-immolation  of  530  people  in  Uganda 
in  March  of  2000.  After  this,  however,  the 
Catholic  Church  pretty  much  drops  out  of 
the  picture  in  favor  of  more  fanatical 
groups  of  Christians  (from  America)  and 
Jews  (many  also  from  America)  and  Mus- 
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lims.  Helpfully,  he  does  not  just  paint  the 
dangers  of  these  groups.  He  has  spent 
time  with  them  and  so  gives  us  a  good 
sense  of  their  communities  and  of  key 
individuals  within  them.  And  he  sets  the 
vignettes  and  stories  of  contemporary  mil- 
lennialists  within  a  solid  historical  founda- 
tion in  each  case.  What  is  the  attraction  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  Temple  Mount  for  so 
many  people?  Why  is  there  such  a  volatile 
mix  of  nationalism  and  faith?  Readers  will 
find  the  answers  here. 

Beilin  ends  his  book  on  the  outside  of 
the  Israeli  political  scene,  with  Labor  hav- 


ing lost  to  Likud,  wondering  when  they 
might  get  back  in  to  continue  their  inter- 
rupted work,  but  certain  that  the  momen- 
tum of  the  peace  process,  though  it  could 
be  slowed,  could  not  be  stopped.  Labor, 
and  Beilin,  have  been  in  and  out  again.  At 
this  writing,  Sharon  is  forming  a  unity 
government  with  Labor.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  Sharon  won,  not  by  rejecting  the 
peace  process  but  by  arguing  that  "only 
Sharon  can  bring  peace,"  albeit  on  less 
generous  terms  than  Barak  had  offered.  I 
believe  that  Beilin's  fundamental  opti- 
mism will,  in  the  end,  be  justified.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  clear  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  Israeli  people  expressed  democrati- 
cally at  the  polls. 

Beilin  is  convinced  that  it  is  the  will  of 
the  majority  of  Palestinians,  too.  If  so, 
when  the  time  is  right,  the  long,  hard 
work  of  negotiating  done  by  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  beginning  at  Notre  Dame  de 
Sion  will  still  be  there  as  a  framework 
ready  for  implementation. 

Eugene  J.  Fisher 


Keeping  a  | 
Killer  in  Check 

Catholic  Ethicists  or 
HIV/AIDS  Preventioi 

Edited  by  James  F.  Keenan,  S.J.,  with  ii 
D.  Fuller,  S.J.,  M.D.,  Lisa  Sowle  Cahillfl 
Kevin  Kelly 

Continuum.  35 lp  $24.95  (paper) 

This  book  is  at  least  as  interest 
because  of  the  process  of  its  creation  I 
is  because  of  its  content.  It  was  bor,o 
the  efforts  of  a  group  of  concerned  sol 
ars  who  have  called  themselves!* 
Catholic  Theological  Coalition)! 
HIV/ AIDS  Prevention,  convened  byoi 
Fuller,  S.J.,  and  James  Keenan,  S.J.  16 
began  with  local  discussions  that  let  6 
the  commissioning  of  a  series  of  pjgr 
from  all  over  the  world  and  finally  til 
creation  of  a  book  that  encompass 
stunningly  international  array  of  Cauli 
theological  voices,  convened  aroufe 
single  issue.  I  am  unaware  of  any  pvi 
ous  theological  project  like  it. 

The  topic  may  seem  narrow-In 
morality  of  Roman  Cadiolic  involveen 
in  the  promotion  of  various  meaio 
controlling  the  spread  of  H.I.V.  iiec 
tion.  Largely  (but  not  exclusively)hi 
concerns  the  use  of  condoms  to  preen 
sexual  transmission  of  H.I.V.  and  nidi; 
exchange  programs  to  prevent  speac 
through  the  use  of  dirty  needles  by  iec 
tion  drug  users.  But  a  remarkable  feur< 
of  this  book  is  that  although  this  "pit 
seems  very  narrow,  the  diversity  of  fio 
logical  voices  assures  that  it  is  neveilui 
reading.  The  authors  vary  in  the  a;eci 
of  prevention  they  discuss  (e.g.,  corOn 
use  within  marriage,  condom  utb 
homosexuals,  H.I.V.  prevention  edca- 
tion  in  schools).  They  vary  in  their  iin 
isterial  perspectives  (hospital  chapin 
parish  priest,  health  care  professiwi 
program  director,  seminary  profeiOri 
The)'  come  from  many  nations  (Engiui 
Ireland,  Australia,  Tanzania,  Sitl 
Africa,  Kenya,  India,  Bangladesh,  Etfpt 
Brazil,  Costa  Rjca  and  others).  The;ik< 
vary  in  the  theological  angles  theyafo 
on  the  topic  (questions  of  social  juice 
questions  of  cooperation,  the  applic'ili 
ty  of  the  principle  of  double  effect  or 
sonalism  and  others). 
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'he  book  is  commendable  for  the 
ally  very  high  quality  of  the  essays, 

1  is  unusual  in  an  edited  volume. 
;ssays  are  for  the  most  part  written 
accessible  style  and  should  not  put 
le  theologically  uninitiated.  The 
f  over  a  dozen  real  cases  anchors 
iscussion  in  reality  and  places  the 
squarely  within  the  casuistic  tradi- 
in  a  painful  but  not  sensationalistic 
er  these  cases  bring  the  reader  to 
stand  both  the  worldwide  dimen- 
of  the  H.I.V.  epidemic  and  the 
rial  dimensions  of  a  small  number 
e  millions  of  lives  it  is  destroying. 

too  many  complacent  Americans 
nue  to  ignore  the  problems  of 
>ping  countries.  But  after  the  news 
:s  about  natural  disasters  fade, 
try  and  H.I.V.  remain.  This  book 
alp  keep  Americans  and  others  in 
eveloped  world  confident  that 
\  can  be  "contained,"  soberly 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  case 
■eloping  nations.  Yet  despite  their 
|  m,  these  essays  never  lose  their 
ogical  dimension.  Instead,  the 
r  learns  what  theological  ethics 
"eally  mean  at  the  ground  level  in 
|  various  African  and  South  Ameri- 
j  ountries,  and  throughout  the 
•ping  world. 

ter  the  case  discussions,  the  book 
ses  some  of  the  fundamental  the- 
al  themes  raised  by  these  cases, 
iging  tradition  in  all  the  ways  that 
theologians,  with  their  eyes  fixed 

2  signs  of  the  times,  inevitably 
Jo.  Especially  interesting  in  this 
>n  are  the  essays  by  Marciano 
,  C.Ss.R.,  on  "Progress  in  the 

Tradition,"  an  essay  by  Roger 
raeve  on  sexual  ethics  and  an  essay 
:a  Sowle  Cahill,  whose  carefully 
1  argument  might  be  summarized 
cature  as  saying  that,  in  the  final 
is,  "It's  not  about  condoms.  It's 

sexual  and  economic  injustice, 

» 

iere  are  some  minor  flaws.  The 
:  times  is  quite  strident,  especially 
last  chapter.  In  addition,  all  the 
that  state  an  unambiguous  posi- 
i  the  use  of  condoms  and  needle 
lge  programs  are  favorably  dis- 
toward  these  practices.  Despite 
awareness  that  this  position  is  at 
r  ce  with  the  teaching  of  many 
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u  simr  the  Stations  ot  the 
Cross  as  a  framework.  The 
Journey  to  Peace  reveals  the 
extraordinary  faith,  wisdom, 
and  compassion  ot  Joseph 
Cardinal  Bernardin.  Through 
these  previously  unpublished 
excerpts  from  his  homilies, 
the  Cardinal  helps  us  under- 
stand the  relevance  of  Jesus' 
suffering,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion to  our  own  lives,  inviting 
all  to  join  the  journey  that 
leads  to  peace. 
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bishops,  the  editors  fail  to  presenur 
opposing  viewpoints.  They  also  fa  i 
address  some  other  important  et|a 
issues  in  H.I.V.  prevention,  such  att 
ethics  of  using  placebos  in  studi  < 
drugs  to  prevent  perinatal  transmho 
of  H.I.V.  These  studies  have  been  )r 
ducted  in  developing  countries  dejii 
the  fact  that  such  studies  woul^ 
declared  immoral  in  the  develve 
world.  They  also  fail  to  address  <tn 
recent  controversies  in  H.I.V.  pr«t 
tion,  such  as  mandatory  tracing  oitb 
sexual  contacts  of  persons  who  testio! 
itive  for  H.I.V.,  or  the  failure  of  u 
maceutical  conglomerates  to  allouf 
off-patent  manufacture  of  their  eta 
for  H.I.V.  prevention  at  prices^ 
might  be  affordable  in  the  develcin 
world.  But  then,  the  most  welcim 
criticism  of  one's  book  is  alwa)  ' 
wish  they  had  said  more  about...." 

Overall,  this  book  is  an  impren 
achievement — both  because  of  wh;tf, 
authors  say  about  the  topic  and  be  us 
of  the  example  it  gives  of  the  reec 
tions  of  a  truly  world  church,  S|Ug 
gling  with  a  truly  worldwide  prolan 
told  by  a  truly  world-class  collectiu 
theologians.  It  should  be  of  great  itei 
est  not  only  to  theologians,  but  to  ^ni 
cians,  health  policymakers  and  <  a 
people  of  faith  struggling  to  respoJ  t 
the  H.I.V.  crisis.      Daniel  P.  Sui  t 


Civilizing  Gred 

The  Virtue  of 
Prosperity 

Finding  Values  in  an  Age  of 
Techno-Affluence 

By  Dinesh  D'Souza 

The  Free  Press.  285p  $26.00 

Chapter  by  chapter,  page  by  pag  tl 
reader  of  this  book  is  engaged  vth 
stimulating  thinker  who  writes  joma 
istically  within  disjunctive  categll 
He  poses  a  formidable  array  of  JW. 
between  the  "Party  of  Yeah,"  men 
"economic  optimists,  cyberspace  m 
siasts,  [and]  technoutopians,">v 
against  the  "Party  of  Nah,"  madep 
"cultural  pessimists,  environment  is! 
social  conservatives,  egalitarians 
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;  critics  of  capitalism,  and  skeptics 
t  technology."  Dinesh  D'Souza, 
finds  much  to  like  in  both  parties, 
esearch  scholar  at  the  right-of-cen- 
imerican  Enterprise  Institute  in 
Kington,  and  a  former  domestic 
:y  adviser  in  the  Reagan  White 
;e. 

lany  miles  wide,  but  not  that  many 

ms  deep,  the  material  in  this  book 

s  on  interviews  with  pioneers, 

itioners,  beneficiaries  and  critics  of 

New  Economy,"  as  well  as  from 

reading  in  scientific  and  popular 

s  and  articles  dealing  with  the 

ning  "revolutions  that  promise  to 

form  our  very  nature  as  human 

5s  and  possibly 

luce  a  new  species 

the  world,  the 

uman." 
j  orget  about  the 

net  and  wireless 
j  lology.  There  is 
!  er  revolution  that 
!  lould  be  worrying 
that  goes  by  sev- 

tames:  "nanotech- 

y,  biotechnology, 

ic...  Basically  it 

res  giving  us  as  a 

:s  unprecedented 

r  to  control  and 

form  nature, 

ding    our  own 

n  nature."  We  are 
I  he  objects  of  our  own  technology. 
I  toolmaker  has  become  the  tool." 

al  issues  in  all  of  this,  of  course, 
t  >ning  and  genetic  engineering. 

imewhere  deep  inside  D'Souza  is 
t|  aral  law  philosopher  trying  to 
f  out  and  speak  up.  His  speech  is 
)  luffled,  as  the  lively  and  "loud" 

? 
it 
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of  PROSPERITY 


FINDING  VALUES   IN   AN  AGE 
Uh   TECHNO  AFFLUENCE 


DINESH 
D'SOUZA 


)f  this  book  attests.  But  it  waffles 
en  the  arguments  of  the  "yeahs" 
te  "nahs"  as  each  tries  to  hasten  or 
the  debatable  consequences  of 
:ompeting  ideas  of  progress.  This 
"  definitely  enjoys  the  debate  and 
!es  a  useful  service  by  bringing  it 
attention  of  the  general  reader, 
eader  would  be  better  served, 

M  er,  if  D'Souza  drew  a  clearer  line 

•  rk  the  points  beyond  which  he 

M  we  simply  must  not  go. 
le  book  title's  assertion  that  pros- 

3l  is  virtue  rests,  it  would  appear,  on 


D'Souza's  moral  argument  for  capital- 
ism, namely,  "that  it  makes  us  better 
people  because  it  puts  our  imagination 
and  our  efforts  at  the  behest  of  others." 
Conceding  that  greed  and  selfishness 
are  "part  of  our  human  nature,"  the 
author  notes  that  capitalism  is  able  "to 
channel  them  in  such  a  way  that  their 
destructive  power  is  minimized  and 
they  actually  work  to  promote  the  com- 
mon good."  If  you  are  not  yet  persuad- 
ed that  capitalism  produces  both  pros- 
perity and  virtue,  read  on. 

Capitalism  civilizes  greed  in  much 
the  same  way  that  marriage  civilizes 
lust.  Indeed,  the  actual  workings  of  cap- 
italism do  more  than  steer  greed  into  a 
socially  beneficial 
outlet;  in  a  positive 
sense,  capitalism 
encourages  empathy, 
consideration  and 
fair  dealing  with  oth- 
ers. The  reason  is 
that  to  be  successful, 
a  businessman  must 
anticipate  the  wants 
and  needs  of  his  cus- 
tomers, and  if  he 
wants  his  business  to 
prosper  he  has  to 
keep  treating  the 
customer  relation- 
ship as  special. 

Now  there's  the 
stuff  of  a  good  mar- 
riage! And  there  is  more. 

The  capitalist  has  an  edge  in  virtue 
"over  the  politician  and  the  clergyman: 
he  has  in  practice  done  more  to  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  poor  than 
all  the  government  and  church  pro- 
grams in  history."  Although  Bill  Gates 
outscores  Mother  Teresa  for  "having 
done  more  to  eradicate  poverty  and  suf- 
fering in  the  Third  World,"  it  does  not 
follow,  says  D'Souza,  "that  Gates 
deserves  a  higher  heavenly  perch  than 
Mother  Teresa." 

Whether  or  not  this  book  deserves  a 
perch  on  your  personal  library  shelf 
depends,  in  my  view,  on  the  extent  to 
which  you  want  to  mix  it  up  mentally 
with  a  provocative  writer  who  needs  to 
learn  to  hold  both  enthusiasm  and 
hyperbole  in  check  as  he  sorts  through 
the  issues  that  are  critical  for  us  all. 

William  J.  Byron 


LI  I  B  F  R  Al   t  DUCAT10N 


Storytelling  Art 
of  Jesus  Retreat 

New  Orleans,  LA 

July  29-August4 

Jemez  Springs,  NM 

October  7-13 

with 

Robert  Bella  Wilhelm,  Th.D 

Director  of 
the  School  of  Sacred  Storytelling 

Storyfest  Ministry 
18934-A  Rolling  Road 
Hagerstown,  Maryland  21742 

301-791-9153 
retreat@storyfest.com 

Lectionary  Storybook 

52  Sunday  issues 

for  preaching, teaching, 

praying 
Free  Sampler  by  e-mail 

sampler(a)storyfest.com 
www.lectionarystorybook.com 


National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Conference 


EATING  IS  A 
MORAL ACT 
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D  SAINT 
 .MICHAEL'.S 

GRADUATE  THEOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  MINISTRY 


FROM  JUNE  25-AUGUST  3 


Celebrating  40  years  in  Service  to  the  Academy  and  the  Church 


Rev.  Eoin  Cassidy 
Rev.  Patrick  Collins 
Dr.  Janet  Foy 
Rev.  Wilfrid  Harrington 
Dr.  Edward  Holland 


Rev.  Philip  Keane 
Rev.  Dermot  Lane 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Nagel 
Ms.  MaryEllen  O'Brien 
Sr.  Roseann  Quinn 


Rev.  Lucien  Richard 
Dr.  Susan  Roll 
Dr.  Stephen  Sharper 
Dr.  Monica  Vandergrift 
Dr.  Robert  Wicks 


Join  us  for  either  one-week,  two-week, 
and/or  three-week  courses! 

This  summer... 

Study  in  Vermont 

Contact  us:  www.smcvt.edu/gradprograms  •  Email:  gradprograms@smcvt.edu 
Phone:  (802)  654-2579  •  Fax:  (802)  654-2664 


DIFFERING  VISIONS, 
ONE  COMMUNION 

(Jat/iolics  ancf  Situ/yy  111  the  Qlnited  States 

Bringing  together  people  from  all  parts  of  the  theological 
spectrum  to  discuss  the  future  of  Catholic  liturgy  and 
move  us  closer  to  the  unity  all  Catholics  hope  for. 

ftnrs  Midi.  g|®fl 


Major  speakers: 


Tom  Beaudoin 
Francis  Mannion 
Denis  McNamara 
Nathan  Mitchell 
Richard  John  Neuhaus 


Katarina  Schuth,  O.S.F. 
Margaret  O'Brien  Stcinfels 
Richard  Vosko 
John  Witvliet 
Susan  Wood,  S.C.L. 


'wffiffrir*' 

St.  Johns  Abbey,  P.O.  Box  7500,  College\  ille,  MN  5h321-7500 
To  receive  more  information: 
Phone:  1-800-858-5450,  ext.  3096  Fax:  1-800-445-5899 
www.litpress.org/differingvisions  E-mail:  sales@litpress.org 


Also: 

Horace  Allen.  |r. 
Owen  Cummings 
Marmot  Fabler 
Mark  Francis,  C.S.V. 
Richard  Giles 
Maxwell  Johnson 
Jeffrey  Raster 
Bishop  John  Kinney 
Theresa  Koernke,  I.H.V 
J-Clenn  Murray,  S.J.  , 
Gilbert  Ostdiek,  O.Fji 
Keith  Pecklers,  SJ.  t| 
Mary  Alice  Piil,  C.S.J. 
Barbara  Reid,  O.P. 
Anthony  Ruff,  O.S.B. 


tEfje  jfounbation  tor 


Charlestown,  N.H.  603-826-771 
www.thefoundation.org 

Workshops  in  N.H.  open  to  a' 
Studying  Scripture  together 
in  light  of  critical  scholarshit 
and  one 's  faith  community 

2001  Calendar  Highlight; 

April  28 
"Who  Published  the  Christia 
Bible?  -  From  Text  to 

Translation" 
Dr.  David  Trobisch, 
Bangor  Theological  Semina 

May  19 
"Liberation  Theology  &  th 
New  Testament" 
Dr.  Allen  Callahan 
Harvard  Divinity  School 

June  2 
"The  Bible  as  Story" 
Valerie  Tutson, 
International  Storyteller 

July  14 

"Archaeology  &  the  Historyif 
Ancient  Israel" 
Dr.  Maxwell  Miller, 
Fernbank  Museum,  Atlanl 

Aug.  11 
An  Intel  faith  Panel 
Three  scholars  &  leaders  fr^n 
Synagogue,  Church  & 
Seminary 

Sept.  15 
'Searching  for  Safe  Space  into 
Scriptures" 
Dr.  Letty  Russell 
Emeritus,  Yale  Divinity  Schol 

November  3 
"The  Bible  and  Politics" 

Dr.  Paul  Hanson 
Harvard  Divinity  School 

$35  fee 

Pre-registration  required 
_  „  J- 
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America  March  2ti0( 


St  Ignatius  Retreat  House 

251  Searingtown  Road  •  Manhasset,  NY  11030 
SUMMER  OFFERINGS 

Zen  Spirit/Christian  Spirit  6/15-17;  Centering  Prayer  6/22-24; 
Singles  Retreat  6/29-7/1;  Art  &  Soul  7/16-20; 
Preached/Guided  Retreat  -  Praying  with  Ignatius  -  7/25-31;  8/2-9; 
Zen  Spirit/Christian  Spirit,  8/10-16;  Tai  Chi  &  Prayer  8/17-19; 
Wellness  for  Women,  8/20-24 
INDIVIDUALLY  DIRECTED  &  PRIVATE  RETREATS: 

7/5-12,  7/16-20,  7/24-31;  8/2-9 
DIRECTED  PRAYER  WEEKENDS:  7/6-8,  7/27-29;  8/3-5 
Swimming  Pool  available  for  all  programs 
For  further  information:  516-621-8300;  e-mail:  inisfada@inisfada.net 


to  a  xtw  levd  vj  tklnkiv^ 

Explore  your  options  with  a  Liberal  Studies  Degree 

urogram  designed  for  the  mature  individual  who  seeks  an  undergraduate 
\raduate  degree  in  liberal  arts.  Courses  offered  in  fourteen  curricular  fields 
including  Catholic  Studies  and  Religious  Studies 


Georgetown  University 

Liberal  Studies  Degree  Program 

Applications  Reviewed:  May  1 ;  August  1 ;  December  1 
Phone:  202-687-5706;  5913  E-mail:  lsp@gunet.georgetown.edu 


but  for 
sorrow 


I  might  never  have  asked 
what  could  be 

but  for  sorrow. 

I  might  never  have  opened 
to  the  terrible 
vulnerability  of  love 

but  for  tears. 

I  might  never  have  begun 
this  treacherous  path  to 
God 

but  for  emptiness. 

Rob  Suarez 


AMERICA 

;    TO  SUBSCRIBE  OR  RENEW 

|  □  New  subscription 

|  Renewal 

I  Yearly  rales  are  $43  for  each  subscription.  Add  $22 

tor 

1  postage,  handling  and  (JST  on  Canadian  orders.  Add  $22 

for  i 

foreign  subscriptions  Payment  in  U  S  funds  only 

1             □  Payment  enclos 

ed        □  Bill  me 

1  On  occasion  AMKRICA  gives  permission  to  other  organiza- 

tions to  use  our  lis!  tor  promotional  purposes  It 

you  do  nut 

1  want  to  receive  these  promotions,  contact  our  List  Manager  at 

I  our  New  York  offices. 

FOR 

1   CHANGE  OF 

i  ADDRESS 

& 

1  AND 

!  RENEWAL: 

1           Please  attach 

I         the  mailing  label 

I           from  the  front 

cover  when 

1           writing  about 

1        service  or  change 

l        of  address.  Allow 

i        3  to  4  wteks  for 

1        change  of  address 

i          to  take  effect. 

1           Thank  you. 

NAM 

CITY 

Mail  to:  America,  P.O.  Box  693, 
Mount  Morris,  IL  61054-7578 
or  call  1-800-627  9533 
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Mount  Carmcl  Spiritual  Centre 

Located  with  a  view  of  the  Canadian  Falls  and  the  Niagara  River  on  30  acres  with 
wooded  areas,  open  spaces,  and  gardens.  Located  80  miles  from  Toronto  and  25 
miles  from  Buffalo,  New  York.  Served 
by  the  Carmelite  Friars  since  1875. 
Nearby  are  paths  that  wind  around  the 
bluffs  overlooking  the  falls  and  leading 
through  to  Queen  Victoria  Park.  The 
Niagara  Greenhouse  and  Rose  Garden 
are  just  below.  Rooms  are  double 
occupancy  with  full  private  baths. 
Limited  single  rooms. 

For  program  details  see 
www.carmelniagara.com 

7021  Stanley  Avenue,  Niagara  Falls  ON  L2G  7B7 
tel:  (905)  356-4113  •  fax:  (905)  358-2548 
email:  mtcarmeltg  computan.on.ca 


Formation  for  Spiritual  Directors 

Program 

in  the  tradition  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
+ 

Not  every  spiritual  director  is  called  to 

accompany  those  who  have  been  marginalized, 

but  the  tradition  clearly  reveals  that  the  charism 

of  spiritual  direction  is  linked  to  a  concern  for  the  most  abandoned.  We 

provide  the  opportunity  for  participants  to  explore  this  reality. 

i 

r 

This  13  month  program  has  2  required  residency  sessions  (January 

4-19,  2002  and  February  2-8,  2003)  at  the  Vincentian  Renewal 

Center  near  Princeton,  N.J. 

Contact:  Sr.  Mary  Francis  Martin,  D.C. 

Vincentian  Renewal  Center 

P.O.  Box  757;  Plainsboro,  N.J.  08536 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS, 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

■•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 


For  information,  please  contact: 
James  J.  Gill,  S.  J.,  M.D.,  Director, 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago,  IL  60615-5698 
Phone:  (773)684-8146:  Fax:  (773)684-8154; 
E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 


WISDOM 


Retreat  and 
Conference  Center 

On  54  acres  in  Litchfield,  CT, 
outdoor  pool  and  labyrinth 
A 

May  4-6 

"Seeking  Wisdom  and  Compassion" 
Tibetan  Nuns 
A 

luly  20-27  &  September  7-14 
Directed  Retreats 
A 

luly  20-27 
Guided  Retreat:"Prayers  for  the  Cosmt' 
A 

August  9- 1 3 
"Spa  for  the  Body,  Spa  for  the  Soul' 
A 

September  7-14 
Guided  Retreat:"Wisdom  Makes 
All  Things  New" 

Wisdom  House 
229  E.  Litchfield  Road 
Litchfield,  CT  06759 
(860)  567-3163 

For  additional  programs: 

www.wisdomhouse.org 


Join  us  for  (in  inspiring  month  < 
study,  prayer,  renewal  and  tnn  - 
in  the  heart  of  Europe. 

•  Renowned  Louvain  professors. 

•  Communal  setting  with  daily  Liturgy 

•  Special  excursions  and  cultural  ;i<  ti\  I 

Summer  2001  •  7  July  -  3  Augst 

Naamsestraat  100 
3000  Leuven,  Belgiun 


Phone:  +32  16  32  00 
%.  Fax:  +32  16  32  00  12 


?  Washington.  DC  <  >lfi< 
Phone:  202-541-3108  ( 
E-mail:  admissions"  acl. I 
Online  catalogue:  www.acl. 
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lices 

cation 

R  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
irrent  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
y  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
;pendent  study.  Accredited.  Concentra- 
i  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
y.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San 
o,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit 
;b  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

th  Care 

EUNG/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
a,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham  Psy- 
j  :  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treat- 
i  ssues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy, 
I  is  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  New 
1  Ph:  (973)  696-3 102. 

utes 

<TH  ANNUAL  PEACF  AND  SOCIAL  JUS- 
MSTITUTE,  "Living  Justice,  Building 
!  '  will  address  nonviolence,  Catholic 
:|  teaching,  globalization,  economic 
I  ity,  the  lives  of  Thomas  Merton  and 
y  Day,  and  more.  Featured  presenters 
gtime  peace  activist  and  author  Rev. 
ear,  S.J.;  Rev.  Thomas  Massaro,  S.J., 
\  or  of  moral  theology;  Storyteller  and 


theologian  Dr.  Megan  McKenna;  Jim  Forest, 
co-founder  of  the  Catholic  Peace  Fellowship; 
and  United  for  a  Fair  Economy.  Participants 
may  attend  individual  sessions  or  the  entire  six 
days,  June  24-29,  2001.  Institute  for  credit  or 
non-credit.  Room  and  board  available.  For 
brochure,  call:  (603)  897-8481  or  e-mail:  jan- 
ms@rivier.edu.  Peace  and  Social  Justice  Insti- 
tute, Rivier  College,  420  Main  Street,  Nashua, 
NH  04060. 


Miscellaneous 

INVENTIONS,  IDEAS,  NEW  PRODUCTS!  Presen- 
tation to  industry/national  exposition.  Patent 
services.  (888)  439-IDEA. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Catholic  Diocese  of  Belleville,  111.,  has 
added  an  Associate  Director  position  to  the 
Development  Department.  We  anticipate  a 
start  date  of  7/1/2001  and  will  accept  resumes 
through  5/1/2001.  The  Diocese  encompasses 
the  southernmost  third  of  Illinois,  bordering 
Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  This  position 
is  responsible  primarily  for  advancing  steward- 
ship in  the  Diocese  and  will  coordinate  the 
Annual  Bishop's  Appeal  as  well.  This  position 
educates  parishioners  and  benefactors  about  die 
needs  of  the  Diocese;  develops  new  time,  talent 
and  financial  resources  to  meet  present  and 
future  needs,  and  increases  parishioner  owner- 
ship, support  and  participation.  Qualifications 


Study  tor  a  master's  degree  or  your  own  enrichment.  Study  year-round  or  in  two  summer  sessions. 


GRADUATE    PROGRAM  IN 

JASTORAL 
[NISTRIES 


Master  of  Arts  Degree  in 
Catechetics  ♦  Pastoral  Liturgy 
Liturgical  Music  ♦  Spirituality 


nta  Clara  University 


2001  Summer  Sessions 


June  18- July  6,  2001 

Mystery  of  Christ — James  B.  Nickoloff,  Ph.D. 
Sacraments  of  Initiation — Mark  Francis,  CSV 
The  Church— Mary  E.  Hines,  Ph.D. 
Johannine  Writings — Joseph  Grassi,  SSL 

July  9-July  27,  2001 

Foundations  of  Catechesis — Francis  J.  Buckley,  S.J. 

Discernment  and  Christian  Decision  Making — James  Neafsey,  D.Min. 

Sacred  Music  Literature — Fred  Moleck,  Ph.D. 

The  Quest  for  the  Historical  Jesus — Mary  Criscione,  RSM 


Celebration  of  Word  and  Song 


Sundays  at  the  Mission 
June  24- July  22,  2001 

Join  us  with  Fred  Moleck;  J. Glenn  Murray.  S.J.;  Mark  Francis, CSV;  Frank  Jensen;  Vail  Jensen;  and  others. 

Scholarships  available  for  individuals  in  church  ministry. 


Ana  Maria  Pineda,  RSM 

Dept.  of  Religious  Studies 
Santa  Clara  University 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95053-0337 


phone: 408-554-4831 
fax:  408-554-2387 
e-mail:  ampineda&scu.edu 
www.scu.edu/PastoralMinistries 


Tradition 
Transformation 


Summer  at  AQUINAS 


Theology  •  Spirituality 
Preaching  *  Ministry 


SUMMER  STUDIES  SESSION 


Week  I:  June  18-22 

Rev.  Robert  Barron 
Thomas  Aquinas 
a-  Spiritual  Master 

Barbara  Green,  OP 
Prayer  and  Preaching 
from  Psalms  and  Parables 

Jean  deBlois,  CSJ 
Issues  at  tin-  End  of  Life: 
Ethical  <  Considerations 

Steven  Sehoen  and  Kli/.alit'th  \1urpli\.  OP 
Media  Skills  fur  Ministry 

Week  II:  June  25-29 

Rosemary  Haughton 
Discovering  Possibility: 
I  mages  lor  <  ihange 

Kaye  \she,  OP 
Women's  Spiritual  Quest 

Manx  Byrne,  OP 
l'a>toral  Spiritual  Guidance: 
\  Contemporary  Model 

Carla  Mae  Streeter,  ( »P 
The  Enneagram  and 
Christian  Spirituality 


SUMMER  PREACHING 
INSTITUTE 


June  17-22 

Kevin  0'Neil,  CSsR 
Preaching  on  Moral  I — ues 

June  24-29 

Mar)  Margaret  Pazdan,  ( >P 
P>i Id n  al  Hermeneutics 
and  Preaching 


INSTITUTEXOF  THEOLOGY 

3642  Lindell  Blvd.  •  St.  Louis,  MO  63108 

800-977-3869  •  314-977-3889 
aquinas<@slu.eilu   •  www.ai.edu 
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include:  Direct  experience  in  promoting  stew- 
ardship as  a  way  of  lite;  ability  to  plan  and  orga- 
nize stewardship  outreach,  education  and  train- 
ing at  all  levels;  organizational  and  project 
management  skills  necessary  to  coordinate  all 
aspects  of  an  annual  appeal,  including  familiari- 
ty with  a  variety  of  funding  strategies;  compe- 
tence to  develop  and/or  support  parish  steward- 
ship programs  and  offertory  efforts; 
one-on-one  communication  ability"  sufficient  to 
engage  pastors,  parish  leaders  and  parishioners 
in  promoting  accountability;  knowledge,  vision 
and  aptitude  required  to  integrate  the  theology 
of  stewardship  into  all  appeal  efforts;  compe- 
tencies associated  with  major  donor  develop- 
ment. 

Other  requirements  include:  Bachelor's 
degree  or  equivalent  experience  necessary  to 
comprehend,  share  and  implement  stewardship 
concepts  (master's  degree  and/or  marketing 
and  theology  experience  preferred);  lengthy, 
broadly  defined  experience  in  development  phi- 
losophy and  objectives  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  southern  Illinois  clearly,  creatively  and  by 
example. 

Applicants  will  not  be  considered  unless 
they  include  a  one-page  attachment  dis- 
cussing their  experience,  understanding  and 
philosophy  of  stewardship.  Resumes  accepted 
by  e-mail  to:  humanresources@diobelle.org; 
by  fax  to:  (618)  277-0819;  by  mail  to:  Human 
Resources,  Diocese  of  Belleville,  222  S.  3rd 
Street,  Belleville,  IL  62220.  Visit  us  at; 
www.diobelle.org. 


LITURGY/CATECHUMENATE  DIRECTOR/ADULT 
FORMATION  COORDINATOR  sought  for  dynamic 
college  town  parish.  Successful  candidate  will 
build  on  a  wel]  established  process  that  seeks  fur- 
ther implementation  of  the  Re-Membenng 
Church.  Parish  in  initial  stages  of  learning  stewr 
ardship  and  all  its  ramifications.  New  church 
building  with  excellent  worship  space  (with  adult 
immersion  font).  Need  help  in  maximizing  the 
full  potential  of  the  abundant  gifts  present  in  this 
community.  Secretarial  support  provided.  Com- 
petitive salary  and  benefits.  Contact:  Parish 
Administrator,  St.  Thomas  More  Catholic 
Church,  940  Carmichael  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC 
2  75 14,  by  April  20  for  position  available  July  1 . 

THEOLOGY  FACULTY  POSITION.  The  Bel- 
larmine  University  Department  of  Theology 
has  a  tenure-track  position  available  begrnning 
Aug.  15,  2001.  The  successful  candidate  will 
have  a  Ph.D.  and  competence  in  areas  of  Scrip- 
ture and/or  theological  ethics.  Candidates 
should  have  administrative  skills  as  well  as  lead- 
ership capabilities  in  initiating  programs  in 
Theology.  The  candidate  should  also  be  willing 
to  cooperate  with  initiatives  of  the  College  ot 
Arts  and  Sciences  in  the  ongomg  Catholic  Tra- 
dition. Bellarmine  offers  a  competitive  com- 
pensation package  including  free  tuition  bene- 
fits for  faculty  and  dependents.  Send  letter  of 
application  including  resume,  teaching  philoso- 
phy and  the  names  of  three  academic  references 
by  April  10,  2001.  to:  Eugene  L.  Zoeller,  The- 
ology Department,  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, Bellarmine  University,  2001  Newburg 


Rd.,  Louisville,  KY  40205;  Fax;  (502)  45245 
e-mail  :warmstrong@bellarmine.edu.5e 
larmine  University  is  an  Equal  Opporii 
Employer. 

Retreats 

RETREAT  FOR  PRIESTS.  Vital  Questioner 
New  Era  (Interreligious  dialogue).  Rev.  m 
Fredericks  will  explore  the  issue  of  relipi 
diversity  as  a  challenge  and  an  oppotylt 
Morning  and  evening  sessions,  aftemooii 
for  swimming,  hiking,  reading,  local  gold 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  Lake  GeorgM 
12845.  A  Paulist  retreat  center.  For  morenl 
mation  write  or  call  Ken  McGuire,  C.SLj 
(518)  798-7249. 

Sabbaticals 

PLANNING  A  SABBATICAL?  Why  not  cM 

Queenswood  in  Victoria,  British  Cohibi 
Canada?  Queenswood,  we  are  told  byte 
who  have  experienced  it,  offers  beauty,  m 
and  restful  solitude,  or  as  you  wish,  pfl 
companionship.  Fashion  your  time  as  yrjw 
Rest,  relax....  Reflect,  pray....  Walk....  Li(a 
the  music  of  the  sea,  the  music  of  thefljt 
Avail  yourself  of  personal  development  >po 
tumties;  courses,  spiritual  direction....  Sfa: 
our  heated  indoor  pool.  Why  not  spenct  It 
weeks  or  months  in  our  community?  E  fc 
ther  information  contact:  Queenswood  sm 
2494  Arbutus  Road,  Victoria,  BC  V8[$ 
Canada.  Ph:  (250)  477-3822;  Fax  (25(B 
3891 
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Y  w  Director  of  Office  of 
Religious  Education 
Diocese  of  Joliet,  Illinois 


DESCRIPTION:  Serve  as  leader  and  facilitator  of  the 
entire  Diocesan  Religious  Education  Office,  its  mission 
and  work  to  articulate  that  mission,  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  Religious  Education  Office.  Take  an  active 
role  in  determining  the  resources  and  services  needed 
to  assist  the  local  church  in  realizing  these  goals. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  Masters  in  Religious  Education  or 
equivalent,  experience  in  parish  religious  education 
leadership,  wide  variety  with  familiarity  with  Religious 
Education  Office  Mission. 

FOR  INFORMATION  OR  APPLICATION  -  CONTACT 

Michael  A.  Svach,  Director  of  Personnel 
402  S.  Independence  Blvd.,  Romeoville,  IL  60446-2264 
Phone:  815-834-4077  •  E-mail:  msvach@dioceseofjoliet.org 


without  guilt 


"Pm  never  sure — how  much  do  I  tip?" 
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~  DISCOVER  THE  LIVING  TRADITION  OF  THE  EAST  ~ 

Integrating  regular  liturgical  worship  with  academic  studies,  the  Metropolitan 
Audrey  Sheptytsky  Institute  in  Ottawa  (Faculty  of  Theology,  Saint  Paul 
University)  offers  accredited  degree  programs  in  Eastern  Christian  Studies. 
Undergraduate  programs  include:  a  Civil  (120  cr.)  and  Ecclesiastical  (90  cr.) 
Baccalaureate,  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  (90  cr.)  and  a  Certificate  in  Eastern  Christian 
Studies  (24  cr.).  The  graduate  concentration  in  ECS  includes  both  ecclesiastical 
degree  programs  for  the  licentiate  (L.Th.)  and  doctorate  (D.Th.)  as  well  as  civil 
degree  programs  for  the  M.A.(Th.)  and  Ph.D.  Study  areas:  Spirituality-Doctrine, 
Liturgical  Studies,  Historical  Studies  and  East-West  Ecumenism.  For  information 
on  courses,  distance  education,  summer  programs  and  credit  transfer  contact: 

The  Sheptytsky  Institute,  Saint  Paul  University,  223  Mam  Street,  Ottawa,  ON 
(Canada)  K1S  1C4    Tel.  (613)  236-1393  (x  2332)    Fax.  782-3026 
Email:  sheptytskyfeustpaul.uottawa.ca  www.ustpaul.uottawa'Shcptytsky.htm 


University  of  Dayton 
Department  of  Religious  Studies 

Committed  to  preparing  you  for  ministry 


Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theological  Studies 


! 


Learn 


Leati 


June25August3,2001 

Join  us  for 1,2,3  week  summer  Master  courses 
at  49%  tuition  discount.  Reduced  rates  on  housing  available 


: 

u 

1  «J-> 

DAYTON 


937-229-4321 

RelStudy@notes.udayton.edu 
www.udayton.edu/~relstudy 
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38th  Annual  Georgetown  University 
Institute  on  Sacred  Scripture 
June  18  -  22,  2001 

Deutero-lsaiah    Professor  Chris  A  Franke 

Professor  of  Old  Testament  at  the  College  of  Saint  Catherine  in  St.  Paul,  \tN 

Conflict  and  Conciliation  in  2  Corinthians  Professor  Margaret  M  Mitchell 

Associate  Professor  of  New  Testament  at  the  Divinity  School  and  the 
Department  of  New  Testament  and  Early  Christian  Literature  in  the 
Division  of  the  Humanities  at  the  University  of  Chicago 

Community  and  Friendship  Among  New  Testament  Christians   Professor  Alan  C.  Mitchell 

Director  of  the  Institute  on  Sacred  Scripture  since  2000  and  Associate 
Professor  of  New  Testament  and  Christian  Origins  at  Georgetown  University 

For  more  information  please  contact: 
Special  Programs 

The  School  for  Summer  and  Continuing  Education 
Georgetown  University.  Box  571010 
Washington.  DC  20057-1010 
Phone:  202-687-5832/5719   Fax:  202-687-8954 
Email:  harringe(o!georgetown  edu 
Website:  http://www.georgetown.edu/faculty/mitchela/guiss/ 


New  Directions 


Your  Sabbatical  in  Berkeley 


•  Renew  with  a  flexible,  holistic 
program.  Attend  for  one 
semester  or  two. 

•  Re-vision  with  outstanding 
faculty  in  theology,  spirituality 
ck  pastoral  studies. 

•  Relax  m  the  pleasant  climate 
ck  rich  cultural  environment 
ot  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 


J  STB:  Renewing  the  minister  for  the  renewal  of  ministry . 


der  that  has  to  be  quelled  and  punisa 
The  issue  that  must  be  faced  is  that, 
people  who  have  been  kept  hostagtr 
struggling  for  their  freedom.  It  is  a  j  j 
struggle  that  must  be  carried  out  wfl 
love,  not  with  hatred  and  vengeanojli 
his  Lenten  message  he  appealed  to  pt 
Palestinian  and  Israeli  to  see  God  um 
another.  He  called  upon  Israelis  to  i 
in  Palestinians  not  the  image  of  tej 
ists,  of  those  who  want  to  hate  and  & 
but  rather  the  image  of  the  poor  anj 
oppressed  who  are  struggling  for  tra 
liberty,  their  dignity  and  a  right  to  a 
land.  He  called  upon  Palestinians  t«e 
in  Israelis,  who  withhold  liberty  in  I 
name  of  security,  carriers  of  the  im* 
of  God  whom  we  approach  with  loj^i 
not  with  anger,  and  whom  we  ask  m 
the  full  force  of  the  Spirit  to  put  anl 
to  oppression  and  occupation. 

In  his  long  and  distinguished  cpe 
Elie  Wiesel  has  often  mentioned 
the  vocation  of  the  Jew  is  "to  teachB 
world  how  to  be  human."  I  fear  truth 
policies  of  the  State  of  Israel  vis-a-'B 
the  Palestinian  people  are  a  betrayB 
this  noble  and  ancient  heritage  of  <i 
Jewish  sisters  and  brothers. 

Donald  J.  Moo  i 
Jen 

Moral  Responsibility 

The  editorial  "Saying  No  to  Israelii 
very  true,  but  only  part  of  the  storj ; 
(3/5).  The  very  common  belief  in  rai 
countries  that  the  United  States  is|4i 
morally  responsible  for  the  atrocitB 
Lebanon,  the  enforcement  of  a  ty]|  o 
apartheid  in  Israel  and  the  suffeririOi 
the  Palestinians  are  not  without  few 
tion.  We  cannot  totally  escape  mom 
responsibility  for  the  continuing  riu 
of  the  funds  and  weapons  we  conttK 
to  provide. 

Rudm 
KatonM 

The  Suffering  Poor 

The  article  by  Drew  Christiansen))^ 
"Christians,  Christmas  and  the  InW 
(2/12),  reveals  the  truth  about  out'a 
rinian  Christian  sisters  and  brothej. 
We  have  led  four  Living  Stones  pfy 
grimages,  after  experiencing  our  1st 
1995.  On  such  a  pilgrimage,  partips 
travel  with  the  intent  of  visiting  tltf 
fering  and  the  poor  along  die  wa;0 
Catholic  groups  have  purposely  sf§ 


New  Directions  •  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley 

1735  LeRoy  Avenue,  Berkeley  CA  94709 
510.549.5016  FAX  510.841.8536 
Email:  admissions@jstb.edu  www.jstb.edu 
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ir  Christian  sisters  and  brothers 
with  Muslims  and  Jews  in  Israel, 
fest  Bank  and  Gaza, 
-emember  a  Palestinian  Catholic- 
maker's  comments  to  us  over 
in  the  West  Bank  just  after  we 
-ayed  the  Way  of  the  Cross  in  the 
lity  in  Jerusalem.  He  said,  "Now 
tell  you  how  Jesus  continues  to 
his  passion  today  in  the  Palestini- 
>ple."  The  injustices  he  listed  were 
;d  to  by  Father  Christiansen, 
are  the  same  injustices  shared  with 
Catholics  in  five  different  parishes 
Holy  Land. 

rhaps  during  this  season  of  Lent 
fleeting  on  Jesus'  passion  today 
id  us  to  action  to  help  relieve  the 
tig  of  the  body  of  Christ,  die  liv- 
ines,  in  the  Holy  Land  today.  In 
dom  and  expertise,  Father  Chris- 
i  certainly  makes  clear  the  suffer- 
r  sisters  and  brothers  are  experi- 
during  this  Lent.  Hopefully  our 
of  speaking  out  to  confront  these 
j  :es  will  give  a  new  voice  to  U.S. 
ics'  response  today  in  the  Holy 

Sue  and  Jim  Morris 
Springfield,  III. 

Web 

oltz's  "An  Internet  Strategy  for 
Churches"  (2/19)  was  excellent, 
many  parishes  have  established 
tes,  only  a  minority  have  tapped 
potential  ot  the  Web  for  evange- 
,  catechesis  and  building  com- 
.  The  building  and  maintenance 
ish  Web  page  presents  a  tremen- 
)portunity  to  invite  young  adults 
ation  X-ers)  to  get  involved  in 
ife.  Gen  X-ers  have  grown  up 
^mputers  and  are  quite  Internet- 
/lany  have  their  own  personal 
■ages  and  have  done  enough 
lrfing  to  know  what  kinds  of  fea- 
lj  ill  encourage  Web  users  to  revis- 
it n  sites. 

|i  or  the  Web  and  social  justice,  it 
M  st  be  said  that  a  parish  can  use 
II  b  to  mobilize  resources  to  help 
H  i  need.  Parish  home  pages  should 
W  links  to  Web  sites  like  the 
■  '  Site  (www.thehungersite.com), 
■illows  visitors  to  donate  (at  no 
If  a  cup  of  staple  food  to  hungry 
K  n  developing  countries.  Web 
I  e  the  C.C.RD.'s  Poverty  USA 


(www.povertyusa.org)  raise  awareness  of 
existing  justice  issues.  Parish  staff  mem- 
bers would  do  well  to  add  a  discussion 
of  Stoltz's  article  to  their  regular  staff 
meeting  agendas. 

Renee  M.  LaReau 
Dayton,  Ohio 

# 

Dear  and  Eminent 

After  avidly  awaiting  the  issue  of  March 
5, 1  turned  the  pages  between  its  splen- 
did red  covers,  bursting  with  pride  and 
affection.  Each  of  the  18  testimonials 
was  like  a  warm  embrace — from  the 


delightful  informality  of  Loyola  Morris- 
town's  "Dear  and  Eminent  Avery"  to 
the  stately  "Congratulations  to  our 
brother  in  the  Lord"  of  the  United 
States  Assistancy.  And  the  interview  by 
James  Martin,  S.J.,  nicely  expressed  our 
respect  for  the  new  cardinal  and  distin- 
guished theologian. 

Francis  D.  Champion 
Pittsford,  N.Y. 

Moral  Atrocity 

Having  just  returned  from  another  eye- 
opening  trip  to  Iraq,  I  write  belatedly  to 


Now  in  paperback — the  acclaimed  new  bestseller 
from  the  author  of  How  the  Irish  Saved  Civilization 


"A  fresh  and  energetic  look  at  the 
'historical  Jesus' — who  he  was  in  history 
and  what  he's  done  for  history." 

— Christianity  Today 

"Rare  and  inspiring.... 

a  stunning  success." 

— The  New  York  Times  Book  Review 


THOMAS  CAHILL 


Viillinr  of  Hotr  tin-  Irish  S«i«(  (.iriliznti 


'A  work  of  passion  and  piety.... 
Informed  by  both  imagination 
and  historical  scholarship.... 
Strongly  commended." 

— Marcus  Borg,  author  of 
Meeting  Jesus  Again  for  the  First  Time 


"A  treasure....  A  great  gift  for 
spiritual-seeking  friends." 

— Dallas  Morning  News 


"Thomas  Cahill  depicts  a 
Jesus  that  even  those  who 
know  the  Bible  better  than 
the  Gideons  might  find 

unfamiliar....  Revelatory." 

— Los  Angeles  Times 

©ANCHOR  BOOKS 

Visit  Thomas  Cahill  on  the  Web  at  thomascahill.com 
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thank  you  for  your  very  strong  editorial 
(12/2/00)  calling  for  "Lifting  the  Siege." 

I  urge  you  to  continue  to  give  more 
and  more  coverage  to  what  is  happening 
in  Iraq,  especially  in  light  of  Secretary 
Colin  Powell's  statement  that  he  intends 
"to  reenergize  the  sanctions."  The 
longer  these  sanctions  go  on,  the  closer 
our  nation  comes  to  a  crime  that  will 
match  the  genocide  of  World  War  II. 

And  even  though  you  properly  note 
the  strong  statement  of  Bishop  Joseph 
Fiorenza  condemning  the  sanctions,  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bish- 


ops has  yet  to  issue  such  a  condemna- 
tion. The  result  is  that  very  few  of  our 
Catholic  people  are  aware  of  what  is 
happening  in  Iraq  and  of  the  moral 
atrocity  it  is. 

(Most  Rev.)  Thomas  J.  Gumbleton 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  Detroit 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Reaffirming 

Thank  you  so  much  for  "Reason,  Faith 
and  Theology"  by  James  Martin,  S.J. 
(3/5).  Cardinal  Dulles's  journey  to  faith 
and  the  church  was  enlightening, 
encouraging  and  reaffirming — as  were 


Certificate  in  Theological  Studies 
Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Doctor  of  Ministry 

•k  -k  it 

Winter  and  Summer  Intensive  Residencies  available 
Summer  Residency:  June  11-22,  2001 


Announcing:  Concentration  in  Dominican  Studies 
Beginning  January  2002 


For  academic  program  information  call  us  at: 

(305)  899-3378  or  1'800<756<6000,  ext.  3378 

E-mail:  theology@mail.barry.edu 
For  admissions  information:  305*899*3100  •  1'800<695<2279 

or  e-mail:  admissions@mail.barry.edu 
Visit  our  website  at:  WWW.barry.edu 
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his  comments  on  polarization  and  d- 
sent.  Appropriately  humbling. 

L  e'iJ 
BrandoiR 

Humanitarian 

I  have  rarely  seen  an  assessment  of 
U.S. -Israeli  relations  as  eloquent,  (ft 
cise  and  circumspect  as  your  editorl 
"Saying  No  to  Israel"  (3/5).  Copied 
should  be  faxed  to  all  members  of , 
Congress.  The  fact  that  this  docuna 
appears  in  a  Jesuit  publication  assegi 
that  its  sentiments  are  humanitaria 
and  not  anti-Semitic.  Supporters  q 
Zionism  would  do  well  to  consult  e 
Fifth  Commandment  (Ex.  20:13)  \[. 
before  addressing  their  Palestiniar 
neighbors. 

Kevin  E.  VittinfM 
RidgewooU 

Common  Ground 

Joseph  J.  Valencino  III  (Letters  3/Jj 
laments  "...the  nonexistence  of  Rcia 
Catholic  intra-dialog."  And  rightho 

Shortly  before  his  death,  in  19^ 
Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  initiate  t 
Catholic  Common  Ground  Proje  ir 
the  hope  of  promoting  discussion  ic 
sense  of  shared  purpose  among  dic- 
ing groups  within  the  church.  Airri' 
ran  several  reports  and  articles  fayrir 
the  project. 

Unfortunately,  Bernardin's  pije 
survived  him  by  only  a  few  montl  it 
seems  to  have  died  in  committee.B 
Sadly,  the  U.S.  church  has  missecjn 
opportunity  to  encourage  a  movem 
toward  internal  reconciliation,  sti, 
sorely  needed  and  still  hoped  for  p 
many! 

Jotp 
ChattanoogtTe 

Authentic  Equality 

As  the  president  of  a  Catholic  oniu 
zation  that  employs  25  people,  I  itc 
grappled  with  the  issues  raised  b)\ 
Patricia  Ann  Lamoureux  in  "Is  a  ifi 
Wage  a  Just  Wage?"  (2/19)  and  :pr 
date  this  ongoing  discussion  of  tt(i 
church's  social  teaching. 

I  have  found  there  is  a  constat* 
of  issues  to  take  into  consideratk  i- 
Catholic  employer,  including  coipe 
sation,  reasonable  work  hours,  vAt 
and  sick  time,  health  insurance  cfQ 
age  and  retirement  benefits.  Bey  id 
that,  there  is  the  need  to  create  2ir& 
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-f  Saint  John's 

School  of  Theology*  Seminary 


nment  that  is  welcoming  and 
ing  of  all  the  staff, 
e  offer  all  our  staff  a  "living 
and,  as  Lamoureux  cautions,  we 
lecially  vigilant  to  ensure  that 
j  it  the  lower  end  of  the  pay  scale 
'<  ated  fairly.  Yet  in  addition  to  this 
Die  "living  wage,"  we  pay  salary 
ments  for  stay-at-home  spouses 
pendent  children.  Both  male  and 
I  staff  members  have  benefited 
lis  policy,  though  admittedly 
iften  it  helps  the  male  staff  mera- 

ould  simply  hope  that  the  quest 
Kenric  gender  equality  in  the 
i  ace  (equal  pay  for  equal  work) 
I  )t  stand  in  the  way  of  promoting 
l  values  and  treating  each 
|  ree  as  a  person. 

Leon  J.  Suprenant  Jr. 
Steubenville.  Ohio 

lerous 

|  lgtime  enthusiast  for  the  superb 
i  ons  of  John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.  J., 
I  stressed  by  one  aspect  of  his 
1  i  commitment.  (2/5). 
yarding  his  comment  about  his 
phical  and  scientific  arguments 
ling  conception  as  the  begin- 
a  human  being,"  I  think  that 
Kavanaugh  is  much  too  gener- 
he  opposition  and  much  too 
/e  about  the  worth  of  his  own 
n  fact,  his  apologetic  stance 
adopting  a  variant  of  the 
doctrine  of  Roe  v.  Wade, 
ivides  pregnancy  into 
:rs  of  vulnerability,  effectively 
ring  all  safeguards  for  the 
ing  child,  as  the  last  quarter 
has  sadly  shown.  It  seems  to 
a  pluralistic  society  is  precisely 
le  in  which  philosophical  and 
c  arguments,  whose  inherent 
'  is  a  matter  of  public,  reasoned 
ity,  should  be  urged.  Nor 
eligious  commitment  be 
;  for  avoiding  debate.  Carefully 
t  philosophical  and  scientific 
its  are  intrinsically  indepen- 
'aith  and  should  be  so  present- 
data  arguing  to  the  beginning 
n  life  at  conception,  for  exam- 
purely  biological  in  nature  and 


known  to  anyone  who  has  studied 
Embryology  101. 

The  present  situation,  this  ghastly 
killing  ground,  has  been  created  by 
defective  arguments  imposed  by  judi- 
cial tyranny.  No  one  should  apologize 
for  seeking  to  "impose"  a  social  order 
rooted  in  truths  inherent  in  human 


nature. 


William  F.  Reilly 
Levittown,  N.Y. 


Catholic  Freedom 

Thanks  to  Charles  Bouchard,  O.P.,  for 
the  article  "How  Could  a  Catholic- 
Vote  That  Way?"  (2/12).  My  bishop 
wrote  a  post-election  article  in  our 
diocesan  paper  strongly  implying  that 
Catholics  who  voted  for  Gore  were 
either  less  informed  about  Catholic 
teaching  or  less  likely  to  be  practicing 
their  faith.  I  was  deeply  hurt  by  such  a 
judgment  on  Catholic  voters  from  a 
kind  and  gracious  man.  (I  wasn't  alone. 
The  latest  edition  of  the  paper  has  two 
angry  rebuttals  from  Catholics  who  felt 
their  faith  and  practice  had  been  deni- 
grated.) 

What  happened  to  the  rest  of  the 
Catholic  tradition?  The  Republican 
Party  is  anti-union  and  anti-living 
wage.  Largely  white,  it  has  ties  to  the 
segregationist  and  neoconfederacy 
movements.  Under  Newt  Gingrich, 
the  Republicans  pushed  the  welfare 
reform  bill  that  has  brought  main- 
more  people  to  homeless  shelters,  soup 
kitchens  and  food  banks.  This  party  has 
made  an  idol  ot  the  market  and  virtues 
out  of  greed  and  acquisitiveness.  In 
Texas,  as  governor,  President  Bush 
oversaw  a  record  number  of  executions. 
He  did  nothing  to  make  the  justice  sys- 
tem fairer  to  the  poor  or  to  open  it  to 
public  scrutiny  and  review. 

When  he  ran  for  president,  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  to  convince  a  skepti- 
cal group  of  ministers  that  his  reli- 
gious leaders  would  not  influence  his 
political  decisions.  Now  our  bishops 
tell  us,  even  after  the  election,  for 
whom  to  vote.  Is  this  the  message  we 
want  to  give  our  fellow  Americans 
about  Catholic  freedom  of  thought? 

Nancy  Perich  Daly 
Houston,  Tex. 


*  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  postal 
f  and  daytime  phone  number  to  America's  editorial  offices  or  by  electronic  mail  to: 
*?  Tiericapress.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


A  Summer  Tradition 

June  18 -July  27,  2001 

Six  Week  Courses 

Christology  •  J.Burkhard 
Prophetic  Tradition  •  D.  Cotter 
Church  Based  Communities  •  D.Finn 
Desert  Ammas:  Midwives  of  Wisdom 

•  M.  Forman 

Philosophy  &  Theology  •  G.Jacobitz 
Liturgy  of  the  Hours  >M.  Kwatera 
Rites  of  Healing  / Christian  Funeral 

•  H.  Rutherford 

Christian  Tradition  •  A.  Sciglitano 
Lingua  Latina  •  T.Sergent 
New  Testament  •  V.  Smiles 

Shorter  Courses 

Liturgical  Aesthetics 

M.Joncas  •  June  18-29 
Benedictine  Spirituality  Today 

C.  Stewart  •  June  26-29 
Friendship  and  the  Monastic  Life 

/.  Schluhach  •  June  26-29 
Theology  and  the  Passions 

B.  Barlow  '  June  18-July  6 
History  of  Spirituality  II 

R.Moms  •  June  18-July  6 
Liturgical  Music  Seminar 

D.  Saliers  •  June  18-July  6 
Eucharist  •  D.  Serra  •  July  9-27 
Introduction  to  Gregorian  Chant 

A.  Ruff  •  July  16-20 
Gregorian  Chant  Interpretation 

A.  Ruff  •  July  23-27 
Preaching  and  Storytelling 

M.McKenna  •  July  23-27 

INFORMATION 

Mary  Beth  Banken,  OSB 
Box  7288,  Collegeville  MN  56321 
1-800-361-8318;  320-363-2102 
mbanken@csbsju.edu 
www.csbsju.edu/ sot 
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the  word 


The  Public  Defender 

Fifth  Sunday  of  Lent  (C),  April  1,  2001 

Readings:  Isa.  43:16-21;  Ps.  126;  Phil.  3:8-14;  Jn.  8:1-11 

Neither  do  I  condemn  you  (Jn.  8:11) 


As  THE  SEQUENCE  of  Sundays 
proclaiming  repentance  draws  to 
a  close,  die  Gospel  presents  one 
of  the  most  graphic  of  all  New 
Testament  narratives  on  the  mercy  of 
Christ  that  leads  to  new  life.  The  reading 
from  Isaiah  prepares  the  way  as  the  Lord 
says  to  the  returning  exiles,  "See,  I  am 
doing  something  new,"  forming  a  new 
people,  "that  they  might  announce  my 
praise."  Repentance  is  not  something  we 
do;  it  is  allowing  the  forgiving  power  of 
God  to  touch  our  Lives  and  lead  us  along 
new  paths. 

The  reading  from  John  is  a  dramatic 
story  of  two  trials.  Jesus  is  put  to  the  test 
by  scribes  and  Pharisees  (the  usual  sus- 
pects) who  haul  a  woman  caught  in  adul- 
tery before  him  and  ask  him  whether  he 
will  approve  the  death  penalty  prescribed 
in  the  law  of  Moses  (Dt.  22:21;  Ez.  16:38- 
40),  so  they  could  perhaps  brand  him  as  a 
lawbreaker.  The  other  trial  is  of  a  woman 
accused  of  a  capital  offense.  Though  pow- 
erful, this  narrative  is  not  found  in  the  ear- 
liest and  best  manuscripts  of  John  and 
appears  in  other  important  manuscripts 
after  Lk.  21:38.  Still,  early  church  authors, 
such  as  Papias  (ca.  A.D.  120)  and  the 
author  of  the  Syriac  "Teaching  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles"  (3rd  cent.),  knew  of 
such  an  incident,  and  Jerome  included  it 
in  his  translation,  so  it  is  canonical  for 
Catholics.  It  may  have  been  omitted  in 
some  early  rigoristic  traditions  because 
Jesus  seems  too  "soft"  on  sin. 

When  challenged,  Jesus  does  not 
respond,  but  simply  bends  down  and 
writes  in  the  dust,  then  stands  up  with 
the  ringing  command,  "Let  the  one 
among  you  who  is  without  sin  be  the  first 
to  throw  a  stone  at  her."  He  then  writes 
again  on  the  ground,  and  the  accusers 
melt  away,  beginning  with  the  elders, 
who,  like  the  elders  in  the  story  of  Susan- 
nah (Daniel  13),  probably  brought  the 
charge.  Jesus'  writing  has  spawned  vol- 
umes of  commentary,  ranging  from  sug- 
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is  that  it  recalls  Daniel's  writing  on 
11  (Dan.  5:24)  to  a  proposal  that 
irst  wrote  the  text  of  Ex.  23:1  (an 
jainst  false  witnesses)  and  then  the 
the  accusers.  A  suasive  suggestion 
Jesus'  action  attacks  the  accusers 
ding  to  Jer.  17:13,  "Those  who 
vay  from  you  shall  be  written  in 

/ing  with  scripture 

'ray  about  this  Gospel  story, 
ting  yourself  in  the  place  of  the 
erent  people — the  accusers,  the 
nan,  Jesus. 

heck  out  your  rock  pile  and 
ik  about  those  whom  you  were 
iut  to  pelt  with  stones. 

ray  in  community  about  the 
irch's  effective  action  against 
death  penalty. 


th,  for  they  have  forsaken  the 
the  fountain  of  living  water." 
/er  the  best  proposal,  attention 
}  Jesus  and  the  woman  standing 
it.  Augustine  captures  this  scene 
idy:  relicti  sunt  duo  miseria  et  mis- 
'  ("There  are  but  two  left:  afflic- 
d  mercy").  Jesus  inquires  of  the 
where  her  accusers  are  and  asks, 
o  one  condemned  you?"  Her 
e,  the  only  words  from  her  in  the 
,  "No  one,  Lord."  Jesus  then  says, 
:r  do  I  condemn  you.  Go,  and 
>w  on  sin  no  more."  Jesus'  merci- 
passion  for  the  woman  liberates 
trn  her  life  toward  a  God  of  love, 
s  incident  has  inspired  a  wide 
of  Christian  art.  The  most  strik- 
esus  and  the  Fallen  Woman,"  by 
^ranach,  the  Younger  (c.  1570), 
bited,  as  is  Rembrandt's  "Return 
'rodigal  Son,"  in  The  Hermitage 
etersburg.  At  the  front  center  of 
iting  are  Jesus  and  the  woman, 
h  captures  that  moment  when 
jrns  toward  the  accusers  and 
s^es  those  without  sin  to  cast  a 
lis  expression  is  stern  but  trou- 
id  his  right  hand  reaches  out 

the  woman.  Most  remarkable, 
nan  is  not  bowed  to  the  ground 
:  of  Jesus  as  in  much  art  work, 
tanding  at  his  left.  She  is  very 
.vith  eyes  closed,  looking  forlorn 
igned  to  her  fate.  Her  head  is 

toward  Jesus'  shoulder,  and  her 


hand  rests  on  his  arm.  Most  striking,  as 
one  follows  the  lines  of  the  painting,  is 
that  her  right  hand  is  entwined  with  the 
left  hand  of  Jesus  in  a  gesture  of 
exquisite  tenderness.  The  hands  of 
mercy  are  joined  to  the  hands  of  a  suf- 
fering person  facing  execution. 

When  we  gaze  at  the  faces  of  Jesus 
and  the  woman,  we  might  ask  what  face 
the  church  presents  to  the  world  today. 
Much  preaching,  especially  in  areas  of  sex- 
ual morality,  is  strident  and  condemnato- 
ry, with  women  often  bearing  the  brunt  of 


blame.  Such  preaching  is  a  verbal  equiva- 
lent of  stone-throwing,  yet  Jesus  holds  the 
hand  of  a  sinner.  He  does  not  claim  that 
the  woman  did  not  sin;  he  simply  does  not 
condemn  her  for  it  and  saves  her  from 
self-righteous  accusers.  Jesus  and  the 
young  woman  in  Cranach's  painting  can 
be  our  guides  through  Lent  and 
Paschaltide.  With  heads  inclined  toward 
Christ  and  hands  intertwined  with  his,  we 
can  go  forward  as  forgiven  sinners  yet 
called  to  be  companions  of  Jesus. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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June  11  -  June  22,  2001 

^Scripture  and  Spirituality" 

Week  One 
Prophetic  Spirituality 

Week  Two 
Contemporary  Spirituality  Notes 
Each  week  is  designed  to  stand  on  its  own,  then  set 
an  inspirational  and  visionary  tone  for  the  experience. 
Credit  or  non-credit. 

It's  an  exciting  and  insightful  program  featuring  a 
distinguished  faculty.  Oblate  is  located  in  one  of  the 
premier  historical  and  cultural  destinations  in  the 

Southwest.. .San  Antonio.  Call  or  write  the  Dean 
now  for  information  on  registration. 


285  Oblate  Drive  *  San  Antonio  TX  78216-6693 
210-341-1366  *  www.ost.edu  *  dean@ost.edu 
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Summer  Programs  in  Theology 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 

June  18-July  27,  2001 


You  can  work  toward  an  M  A  in  Bible,  Liturgy,  Spirituality  or  Theology,  or  simply  take  courses  for 
enrichment.  Courses  are  arranged  within  rwo  three-week  modules  (June  18 — )uly  6  and  July  9— July  27). 
You  may  choose  to  attend  either  or  both  of  these  In  addition,  each  summer  we  will  offer  an  Intensive 
Course  for  students  who  wish  to  reflect  on  a  single  Catholic  theologian,  or  a  single  historical  event,  which 
has  significantly  shaped  the  contemporary  Catholic  tradition 

If  anv  of  the  following  descriptions  fits  you,  then  our  new  M.A.  in  Spirituality  Studies 
is  tor  you:  (I )  those  teachers  and  catechists  and  religious  educators  who  do  adult  formanon  work 
and  would  like  to  enhance  their  teaching  by  an  in-depth  analysis  of  Christian  spirituality:  (2)  those 
who  do  formal  or  informal  spiritual  direction  or  counseling;  (3)  anyone  doing  pastoral  ministry; 
(4)  interested  lav  persons  who  are  on  a  spiritual  journey 


We  also  have  two  courses  this  summer  specifically  intended  as  resources  tor  teachers 
of  religion  and  tor  catechists. 

BIBLICAL  STUDIES  FACULTY 

Dianne  Bergant    The  Psalter  (3) 

Joseph  Blcnkinsopp    Pentateuch  (3) 

Hindy  Najmin    Intensive  Elementary  Hebrew  (variable) 

Gregory  Sterling    Parables  (3) 

Justin  Taylor    The  Bible  and  Christian  Origins  (3) 

LITURGY  STUDIES  FACULTY 

Michael  Driscoll    Eucharist  (3) 

Kevin  Irwin    Liturgical  Theology  (3) 

Maxwell  Johnson    Christian  Initiation  (3) 

John  Melloh   Liturgical  Prayer  (3) 

James  Puglisi   Diversirv  of  Ministries  and  the 

Understanding  of  Ordination  (3) 

Robert  Tart    Liturgical  Year  (3) 

James  White    Liturgical  History  (3) 

Joyce  Ann  Zimmerman    Liturgical  Catechesis  (3) 

SPIRITUALITY  STUDIES  FACULTY 

Keith  Egan   History  of  Spintualiry  (3) 

Philip  Sheldrake   Topics  in  Spinrualiry  (3) 

THEOLOGY  STUDIES  FACULTY 

J  Marrhew  Ashley    Fundamentals  of  Systematic  Theology  (3) 

James  Bacik   Theology  ot  Revelation  (3) 

Donald  Buggert   Christology  (3) 

Kathryn  Johnson    Doctrine  of  God  (3) 

Bradley  Malkovsky   Dynamics  ot  Hindu-Christian  Interaction  (3) 

Richard  McBrien    Ecclesiology  (3) 

Christine  Hinze    Christian  Social  Ethics  (3) 

David  Stemmed    Reformation  History  (3) 

COURSES  IN  CATECHISM  AND  CATECHETICS 

John  Cavadini   Christian  Doctrine  for  Carechists  (3) 

Janice  Poorman   Teaching  Theology  at  the  High  School  Level  (3) 


THE  2001  INTENSIVE  COURSE: 
ST.  AUGUSTINE  (4) 
John  Cavadini 

Augustine  is  arguably  the  single  most  influential 
theologian  in  the  West.  This  course  attempts  to 
introduce  students  to  the  study  of  Augustine  in  an 
attempt  to  gauge  the  specific  and  distinctive  character) 
of  his  theology  over  a  broad  range  of  issues.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  development  of  Augusta's 
thought  The  class  hopes  to  be  useful  to  students  who 
approach  Augustine  from  a  variety  ot  perspectives  ant 
interests,  and  as  such  will  have  a  strongly  textual,  rath 
that  thematic,  principle  of  organization,  emphasizing 
the  reading  of  whole  works  rather  than  excerpts  topics 
arranged  Although  this  is  an  advanced  introduction, 
the  course  is  suitable  for  those  with  Iirtle  exposure 
to  Augustine. 


For  further  information  on  all  graduate  programs 
(summer,  academic  year,  M.Div.,  or  Ph.D.),  write:| 

DIRECTOR  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 
Department  of  Theology 
University  of  Notre  Dame 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556 


Telephone: 

MA:  (219)631-4254 

PhD:  (219)631-5732 

Web  site:  http.7/www.nd.edu/~theo 


Tuition:  $243  per  credit  hour  + 
one-time  general  fee:  $40 
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A  Jesuit  7?g, 


Of  Many  Things 


My  mother  was  an  immi- 
grant, and  ever  since 
coming  to  New  York  a 
few  years  ago,  I  have 
wanted  to  visit  Ellis  Island.  Now  I 
have  been  there  twice  within  the  past 
year — last  June  and  then  on  a  bitterly 
cold  day  during  Christmas  week.  My 
mother  was  luckier  than  most  immi- 
grants. Having  grown  up  in  the 
French-speaking  part  of  Switzerland, 
she  had  a  job  waiting  for  her — teach- 
ing French  to  a  young  girl  in  a  family 
near  Rockville,  Md.  Nor  did  she 
arrive  by  way  of  Ellis  Island;  Balti- 
more was  her  port  of  entry.  But  Ellis 
Island  was  by  far  the  biggest  port  of 
entry  in  those  years,  and  visiting  it 
gave  me  a  sense  of  what  she  would 
have  faced  as  a  stranger  in  a  new 
country — a  young  woman  whose 
English  was  rudimentary  at  best,  far 
from  everything  that  had  been  famil- 
iar to  her. 

In  lower  Manhattan,  I  boarded  the 
ferry  that  transports  sightseers  to  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  and  Ellis  Island. 
Even  before  pulling  away,  from  the 
top  deck  I  could  see  the  four  cupolas 
atop  the  restored  main  building  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Ellis  Island 
Immigration  Museum;  beyond  was  the 
New  Jersey  shore.  When  I  arrived  on 
the  June  visit  and  entered  the  building, 
hundreds  of  school  children  on  field 
trips  were  rushing  about,  making  lots 
of  noise  that  ricocheted  off  the  tiled 
floors  and  walls.  At  first  I  was  dis- 
mayed. But  then  it  occurred  to  me  that 
high  noise  levels  and  commotion  were 
probably  representative  of  the  situa- 
tion that  would  have  prevailed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  1900's,  when  it  was 
not  unusual  for  several  thousand  men, 
women  and  children  to  be  processed 
on  a  single  day  in  the  great  registry 
hall  on  the  second  floor. 

The  registry  hall  is  an  immense 
two-story  chamber  with  a  balcony 
around  three  sides.  A  few  of  the  origi- 
nal benches  are  still  there,  on  which 
newly  arrived  immigrants  who  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  in  steerage  class 
waited  to  begin  the  inspection  pro- 
cess. Wealthier  passengers  would 
have  been  processed  right  on  their 


ships  and  then  allowed  to  go  directly 
to  their  destinations  in  the  United 
States.  Moving  through  various 
rooms  off  the  registry  hall,  I  visited 
some  of  the  areas  where  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  inspectors  examined 
new  arrivals  to  check  for  diseases  that 
were  grounds  for  deportation.  If  they 
found  indications  of  a  disease,  with  a 
piece  of  chalk  they  marked  the  shoul- 
der or  lapel  of  the  person's  clothing 
with  a  letter — an  E  for  eyes,  for 
example. 

One  photograph  from  1910  shows 
a  doctor  using  a  button  hook  to  raise 
a  man's  eyelid  for  signs  of  trachoma. 
Behind  him  stands  a  poorly  dressed 
woman  with  three  small  children 
waiting  to  submit  to  the  same  proce- 
dure. From  that  room  immigrants 
moved  to  others  for  further  kinds  of 
examination.  Remarkably,  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  passed  through  Ellis  Island  until 
it  closed  in  the  1950's  were  deported. 

What  a  painfully  different  situa- 
tion we  see  today.  Whereas  the  muse- 
um is  meant  as  a  reminder  of  a  coun- 
try that  has  traditionally  welcomed 
strangers,  we  have  now  become  a 
nation  that  not  only  tries  to  keep 
them  away,  but — through  the  immi- 
gration act  of  1996 — one  that  often 
imprisons  and  then  deports  many  of 
them.  A  friend  who  ministers  at  the 
immigrant  detention  center  in  Eliza- 
beth, N.J. — only  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Ellis  Island — has  told  me  that 
some  300  asylum  seekers  are  held  in 
that  one  facility.  They  have  commit- 
ted no  crimes;  they  are  simply  men 
and  women  who  came  here  to  escape 
from  persecution  and  in  hopes  of  a 
life  free  of  grinding  poverty.  Instead, 
because  in  fleeing  they  arrived  with- 
out acceptable  documents,  they  have 
been  greeted  with  incarceration. 

How  cruelly  ironic  seem  those  lines 
of  Emma  Lazarus  inscribed  on  the  base 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty:  "Give  me  your 
tired,  your  poor,  your  huddled  masses 
yearning  to  breathe  free."  Tired  and 
poor,  thousands  in  detention  centers 
across  the  United  States  have  to  do 
their  yearning  behind  bars. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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lissile 

)efense 

ollies 

■  T  IS  UNDERSTANDABLE  THAT  AT  FIRST  GLANCE 

the  idea  of  a  national  missile  defense  system  is 
appealing.  It  promises  perfect  safety,  rendering 
obsolete  the  madness  of  nuclear  deterrence  based 
i  m  on  mutual  assured  destruction.  If  the  system  were 
.  rk,  the  threat  of  some  enemy  from  across  the  ocean 
|  rizing  New  York  City's  eight  million  inhabitants 
1  vanish.  We'd  be  invulnerable,  magically  shielded 
'  our  worst  nightmares.  Why,  it  would  be  the  ultimate 

I  tf  national  invincibility,  the  dream  of  every  sun  king 
!  indent  Sumer. 

;  all  false  advertising.  Have  we  learned  nothing  from 
story  of  putatively  infallible  defense  systems — from 
in  phalanxes  and  Hittite  horsemen  to  France's  Mag- 
,ine?  A  missile  defense  system  represents  the  ultimate 
l  delusion,  as  if  by  virtue  of  this  mechanical  fetish  we 
secure  the  status  of  immortal  gods — immunity  from 
nt,  contingency,  finitude  and  death.  The  whole  idea  is 
:lling  only  because  it  taps  so  deeply  into  our  capacity 
f-inflation  and  idolatry.  "The  thing  that  makes  man 
jst  devastating  animal  that  ever  stuck  his  neck  up  into 
y,"  wrote  the  late  social  psychologist  Ernest  Becker, 
it  he  wants  a  stature  that  is  impossible  for  an  animal; 
its  an  earth  that  is  not  an  earth  but  a  heaven,  and  the 
or  this  kind  of  fantastic  ambition  is  to  make  the  earth 
n  more  eager  graveyard  than  it  naturally  is." 
rget  for  a  moment  that  a  missile  defense  system  will 
:1  the  1972  A.B.M.  treaty  with  Russia,  and  that  Bei- 
as  announced  that  if  the  U.S.  pushes  ahead  on  this 

I I  China  will  increase  its  nuclear  missile  force  ten- 
f  Vhy  are  we  doing  this?  Is  it  because  North  Korea, 
I  r  Iraq  pose  an  immediate  threat?  Not  at  all.  In  fact, 
|  :st  security  analysis  suggests  that  if  we're  worried 
t  chemical,  biological  or  nuclear  weapons  of  mass 
M  ction,  the  least  likely  carrier  is  surely  a  long-range 
I  c  missile  launched  by  an  outlaw  nation.  The  more 
I  threat  will  come  from  an  anti-American  terrorist 
liill  deliver  the  deadly  package  by  ship,  plane,  van  or 
I  >e.  (Think  of  the  raid  on  the  U.S.S.  Cole  or  the 


Sarin  gas  released  in  the  T,  vva;  i 

Consequently  the  most  cost-efficient  way  to  con„>v 
threats  would  be  to  increase  funding  for  long-term  efforts 
against  terrorists  like  Osama  Bin  Laden  by  improving 
intelligence  resources,  preventing  Russia  and  China  from 
exporting  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons  technology, 
heightening  border  security  and  training  local  police  and 
health  care  personnel  to  respond  effectively  to  deadly  bio- 
logical and  chemical  agents. 

The  real  reasons  for  missile  defense  have  little  to  do 
with  actual  threats  from  rogue  nations,  whose  missile 
launch  sites  we  could  easily  take  out  with  a  pre-emptive 
strike.  They  have  to  do,  first  of  all,  with  a  familiar  domes- 
tic political  game,  the  Republicans'  habit  of  accusing 
Democrats  of  being  "soft  on  defense"  (which  is  why  the 
Clinton  administration  was  pursuing  missile  defense),  and 
then  one-upping  the  alleged  wimps  with  a  huge  raise  in 
the  Pentagon  budget.  Second,  missile  defense  means 
colossal  corporate  welfare  (good  if  the  economy  is  headed 
for  a  recession).  If  you  look  at  the  1998  Rumsfeld  Com- 
mission, which  recommended  full  speed  ahead  on  missile 
defense,  you  will  notice  that  the  panel  was  stacked  with 
men,  hardly  disinterested,  whose  companies  stand  to  make 
hundreds  of  millions,  perhaps  billions,  from  the  project. 

the  final  absurdity  is  that  the  Bush  administration  is  rush- 
ing to  spend  hundreds  of  billions  even  before  anyone 
knows,  by  successful  field  tests,  that  missile  defense  is  feasi- 
ble. Iwo  out  of  three  tests  thus  far  have  lailed.  The  outgo- 
ing head  of  the  Pentagon's  weapons  testing,  Philip  K. 
Coyle  III,  warned  in  December  that  though  the  current 
antimissile  push  has  merit,  the  project  has  barely  begun  to 
make  headway  against  the  technical  hurdles.  "The  hard 
part,"  Mr.  Coyle  stressed,  involves  making  the  interceptors 
work  in  "realistic  combat  conditions,"  where  the  enemy's 
feints  and  surprises  would  include  not  only  decoys  but 
nuclear  explosions  in  space  that  would  emit  powerful  radia- 
tion designed  to  destroy  antimissile  systems.  In  one  report 
after  another  Mr.  Coyle  found  the  program's  tests  unrealis- 
tic, the  decoys  and  countermeasures  both  too  few  and  too 
simple. 

A  national  missile  defense  system  is  a  folly  whose  time 
has  apparently  come.  Considering  the  good  uses  to  which 
these  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  might  be  put — to 
bring  health  insurance  to  40  million  Americans,  to  build 
desperately  needed  public  housing  for  the  working  poor,  to 
provide  retroviral  AIDS  medicine  to  sub-Saharan  Africa,  to 
end  hunger  in  the  developing  world. ..you  fill  in  the 
blanks — a  national  missile  defense  system  is  an  act  of 
hubris  that  cries  to  heaven  for  punishment. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 

Egan  to  Be  a  Leader  at 
Synod  of  Bishops 

Pope  John  Paul  II  appointed  Car- 
dinal Edward  Egan  of  New  York 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  leaders 
at  the  Synod  of  Bishops  in  Octo- 
ber (see  page  1 5  of  this  issue).  As 
the  synod's  general  rapporteur,  or 
recording  secretary,  he  will  have 
the  very  influential  role  of  intro- 
ducing and  later  summarizing  the 
bishops'  discussions.  The  cardinal 
was  also  appointed  to  the  Council 
of  Cardinals  for  the  Study  ot 
Organizational  and  Economic 
Questions  of  the  Apostolic  See, 
which  deals  with  Vatican 
finances.  The  pope  also  named 
Bishop  Tod  D.  Brown  of 
Orange,  Calif,  a  member  of  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  Interreli- 
gious  Dialogue.  Bishop  Brown  is 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  bishops' 
Committee  on  Ecumenical  and  Interreli- 
gious  Affairs. 


ARTWORK  FEATURED  IN  "THE  FACE."  This  detail  of  "Jesus  the  Pantocrator"  from  the  ceiling  of  St.  Gather 
Monastery  in  Sinai,  Egypt,  is  among  the  artworks  presented  in  "The  Face:  Jesus  in  Art,"  a  two-hour  progratc 
be  released  in  April  on  public  television  stations  nationwide.  The  multimillion-dollar  production  was  funded 
part  by  the  Catholic  Communication  Campaign.  (CNS  photo  courtesy  of  Catholic  Communication  Campaign 


Religious  in  Zimbabwe  Decry 
Lawlessness,  Violence 

The  rule  of  law  is  no  longer  respected  in 
Zimbabwe,  and  terror  and  intimidation  go 
unpunished,  said  the  Conference  of  Reli- 
gious Superiors  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Zimbabwe.  The  conference  said  in  a  state- 
ment from  Harare  after  its  annual  meeting 
that  "this  is  no  longer  a  free  country.  Peo- 
ple live  in  abject  fear  of  violence,  crime  and 
threats."  The  conference  stressed  its  sup- 
port for  "die  judges  and  law  officials  who 
defend  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Zimbabwe." 

Pope  Urges  Mideast  Bishops  to 
Keep  Catholics  From  Leaving 

Pope  John  Paul  II  called  tor  an  immediate 
return  to  negotiations  by  Israelis  and 
Palestinians  and  urged  bishops  from  the 
Middle  East  to  do  all  they  can  to  keep 
Catholics  from  leaving  the  region.  The 
pope  said  the  combination  of  violence  and 


economic  hardship  was  continuing  to 
threaten  the  historic  presence  of  Christians 
in  the  Holy  Land.  He  made  the  remarks  in 
a  speech  on  March  1 7  to  bishops  of  the 
Middle  East,  who  were  making  their  ad 
limina  visits  to  the  Vatican. 


Church  Coalition  Unites  Working 
Poor,  L.A.  Mayoral  Candidates 

After  months  of  hosting  2,000  house  meet- 
ings throughout  Los  Angeles  County, 
members  of  Catholic  churches  and  Protes- 
tant and  Jewish  congregations  demonstrat- 
ed their  organizational  muscle  for  Los 
Angeles'  mayoral  candidates  at  a  forum 
urging  them  to  make  working  widi  die 
poor  a  priority.  The  packed  forum  of  near- 
ly 2,000  people  at  Los  Angeles  Trade- 
Technical  College  on  March  1 1  was  spon- 
sored by  the  L.A.  Metro  Industrial  Areas 
Foundation,  a  federation  that  has  as  mem- 
bers about  80  religious  congregations, 
schools,  unions  and  community  organiza- 
tions. "That  Los  Angeles  is  known  as  die 
poverty  capital  of  the  United  States  is 
unacceptable  to  us,"  said  the  Rev.  Ed 
Bacon,  an  Episcopal  minister  who  is  L.A. 


Metro  committee  chairman.  "Every  rfl 
gion  agrees  that  the  essence  of  being  i  i- 
gious  is  to  take  care  of  your  neighbors 

College  Students  Once  Again 
Spend  Break  Helping  Others 

This  year,  while  hundreds  of  thousani  oi 
college  students  flock  to  the  beaches  cr- 
ing  dieir  spring  break,  a  growing  nuner 
of  college  students  are  taking  part  in  s- 
vice  projects.  Instead  of  drinking  beenc: 
sunbathing,  they'll  be  building  homes 
tutoring  students,  registering  voters,  sit- 
ing the  sick  and  elderly  and  volunteer  g  i 
homeless  shelters  and  soup  kitchens.  ■ 
dents  are  spending  the  week  in  projec  - 
dubbed  "Alternative  Spring  Breaks," 
"Spring  Break  Out"  or  "Appalachian  I 
reach" — helping  people  in  rural  areas  i 
the  United  States  and  Central  Amerii 

Nigerian  Bishops:  Peace  Lac* 
Amid  Injustices,  Corruption 

The  Nigerian  bishops'  conference  sa  I 
country  cannot  be  truly  at  peace  whili": 
people  still  suffer  injustices  and  the  g<  - 
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;nt  fails  to  protect  citizens  from  vio- 
"It  is  dangerous  to  presume  that  all 
I  in  Nigeria  simply  because  we  are  no 
r  burning  houses  or  killing  one 
:  er,"  the  bishops  said  in  a  statement 
after  a  meeting  in  Abuja.  Their 
lent  called  on  Nigerians  "to  say  a 
10  to  any  public  official  who  refuses 
.ave  responsibly.  This  should  be 
peacefully  and  nonviolendy,  but 


5  Church  Policies  Alien  to 
inics,  Says  Bishop 

Hispanics  are  kept  away  from  the 
lents  by  church  practices  and  poli- 
ien  to  them,  said  Bishop  Ricardo 
ez  of  Las  Cruces,  N.M.  Church 
-ides  need  to  be  more  flexible  about 
lures  associated  with  baptisms, 
nents  and  weddings,  he  said.  "I  am 
Tied  that  we  have  far  too  many  in 
ship  positions  of  the  church  who  are 
•ant  to  anyone  who  is  different  and 
ecclesiology  or  faith  expressions  are 
nt  from  their  own."  Bishop  Ramirez 
at  often  Hispanics  "will  travel  many 

|  iway  to  make  a  pilgrimage  but  won't 
Vlass  at  the  local  parish."  They  do 
i  welcome  at  the  parish  because 

,  y  encourages  them  or  everything  is 
;lish,  he  said. 

:  canonical  process  for  an  annulment 
,  bably  very  strange  and  new  to  many 

people,"  he  said  in  a  speech  at  a 
j  meeting  of  the  National  Institute  of 
t  y  for  Hispanics.  "Some  will  find  it 
I  It  to  obtain  the  documents  and 
[]  rork  from  remote  villages  and  will 
"I  :et  the  requirements  of  those  who 
I  -et  church  law  in  a  strict  manner,"  he 
I  the  speech.  In  the  interview,  he  said 
I  ispanics  "are  leery  of  a  process  that 
y  is  them  to  relate  their  private  lives  to 
<l  r  person.  This  is  considered  offen- 
I  1  intrusion  of  privacy." 
!  arding  marriage,  he  said  that  flexi- 
i'  leeds  to  be  exercised.  Co-habitation 
I  rent  in  Hispanic  and  American  cul- 
n  e  said.  "In  an  American-style  co- 
t  ion  the  couple  often  has  an  open- 
£|  agenda.  In  Hispanic  culture  once  a 
i  starts  living  together  it's  considered 
I  rig  commitment  by  people  who 
I  to  marry,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  they 
I  (ether  because  they're  too  poor  to 
I  the  wedding." 


Bishop  Ramirez  said  that  many  rituals  of 
Hispanic  popular  religiosity  should  be 
incorporated  into  the  liturgy  to  make  the 
church's  prayer  life  more  attractive.  He 
mentioned  a  home  ritual  associated  with 
baptism,  called  la  entrega,  Spanish  for  "the 
handing  over."  "The  godparents  hand  over 
the  child  to  the  parents  and  recite  a  verse 
that  they  are  now  returning  the  baby  as  a 
child  of  God,"  said  Bishop  Ramirez.  "Why 
can't  this  take  place  in  church?" 


Many  U.S.  Congregations 
Engaged  in  Community  Service 

A  study  of  American  religious  congrega- 
tions has  found  that  a  large  majority 
engage  in  community  services  of  the 
type  that  President  Bush's  program  for 
faith-based  efforts  presumably  would 
support.  "Congregational  outreach  pro- 
grams provide  a  national,  personal  net- 
work of  human  services  extending  to 
virtually  every  community,"  says  a 
report  on  the  study,  Faith  Communities 
Today.  Most  pastors  or  other  key  lead- 
ers providing  information  say  their  con- 
gregations are  "vital  and  alive,"  and  5 1 
percent  of  the  congregations  report  they 
have  grown  in  the  past  five  years.  Fund- 
ed by  the  Lilly  Endowment,  the  study 
was  directed  by  Carl  S.  Dudley  and 
David  A.  Roozen  of  the  Hartford  Insti- 
tute for  Religion  Research  at  Hartford 
Seminary.  The  findings  are  available  on 
the  Hartford  Institute's  Web  site, 
www.hirr.hartsem.edu. 


An  interreligious  program  led  by  an  Indian 
Catholic  bishop  to  observe  Holi,  tradi- 
tionally celebrated  by  Hindus,  has  drawn 
praise  for  deepening  communal  harmo- 
ny. Bishop  Victor  Thakur  of  Bettiah  told 
some  300  Christians,  Hindus,  Muslims 
and  Sikhs  who  gathered  with  him  on 
March  10  that  Holi,  the  festival  of  col- 
ors, is  a  "human  festival"  that  "has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  any  religion,"  reported 
UCA  News.  Cherubim  John,  a  Catholic, 
recalled  that  in  the  past,  people  of  other 
religions  had  exchanged  Holi  greetings 
with  Hindus,  but  avoided  joining  them 
in  smearing  colored  powder,  sprinkling 
colored  water  or  sharing  a  meal,  the 
prime  ways  of  celebrating  the  festival. 


"Our  traditional  Catholic  priests  consid- 
ered these  rituals  taboo  for  Christians, 
and  we  accepted  it  as  such,"  said  John. 

Bishop  Thakur,  46,  said  that  Holi 
creates  a  spirit  of  "rainbow-like  solidari- 
ty" among  people.  It  was  this  metaphor 
of  a  rainbow,  he  added,  that  inspired 
him  to  organize  the  program.  Saying 
that  celebrating  another's  faith 
"strengthens  one's  own  faith,"  the  bish- 
op said  that  if  Christians  cannot  join  the 
"festivity  of  our  neighbors,"  they  cannot 
"live  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  love  the 
neighbor." 


Vatican  Working  to  Address 
Sexual  Abuse  of  Nuns  by  Priests 

The  Vatican  acknowledged  the  problem  of 
sexual  abuse  of  nuns  by  priests  in  some 
missionary  territories  and  said  it  was  work- 
ing to  correct  it.  "The  problem  is  known 
and  is  restricted  to  a  limited  geographical 
area,"  Joaquin  Navarro- Vails,  Vatican 
spokesman,  said.  The  Vatican  was  taking 
the  "dual  approach  of  formation  of  persons 
and  of  solving  individual  cases"  in  conjunc- 
tion with  bishops  and  the  two  main  inter- 
national organizations  of  men  and  women 
religious,  he  said.  Navarro- Valls's  state- 
ment came  in  apparent  response  to  an  arti- 
cle in  the  National  Catholic  Reporter  on 
March  16.  The  article  cited  tour  reports  by 
senior  members  of  women's  religious 
orders  between  1 994  and  1 998  asserting 
that  sexual  abuse  of  nuns  by  priests,  includ- 
ing rape,  was  a  serious  problem,  especially 
in  Africa. 


McCarrick  Speaks  on  Human 
Rights  Issues  to  Jewish  Leaders 

Cardinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  celebrated  the  "pro- 
ductive dialogue"  between  Catholics  and 
Jews  who  have  worked  together  effectively 
on  social  justice  issues.  The  cardinal  deliv- 
ered a  keynote  address  at  the  opening  ses- 
sion of  the  biennial  Consultation  on  Con- 
science, Reform  Judaism's  premier  public 
policy  conference  held  in  Washington. 
Cardinal  McCarrick,  who  serves  on  several 
top  church  and  government  commissions 
along  with  other  religious  leaders,  called 
for  more  concern  for  poor  countries  rav- 
aged by  wars,  poverty  and  disease. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Indian  Bishop's  Participation  in 
Hindu  Festival  Draws  Praise 
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We  will  need  protection  from  extremists  on  both  left  and  right. 

Public-Religious 
Partnerships 

-  BY  FRED  KAMMER  - 

President  bush  recently  unveiled  his  promised  White  House 
Office  of  Faith-Based  and  Community  Initiatives.  For  Catholic  Char- 
ities USA  members  across  the  nation,  the  ensuing  debate  has  been 
stimulating,  frustrating  and  important.  It  invites  us  to  share  with  the 
president  our  own  hopes  and  concerns.  It  also  calls  for  a  bit  of  a  histo- 
ry lesson. 

In  1727  a  handful  of  Ursuline  sisters  were  sent  from  France  to  New  Orleans  to  do 
whatever  the  local  community  needed.  The  sisters  opened  the  first  orphanage,  a  home 
for  "women  of  the  streets"  and  a  simple  health  care  ministry — thus  beginning  both 


FRED  KAMMER,  S.J.,  is  president  of  Catholic  Charities  USA. 
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die  social  services  and  Catholic  health  care  in  what  is 
he  United  States. 

>r  purposes  of  the  current  political  discussion,  it  is 
tant  to  note  that  the  French  colony  provided  finan- 
ipport  to  the  work  of  the  sisters  because  it  was  in  the 
st  of  the  whole  community.  In  1 804,  upon  the  pur- 
of  Louisiana  by  the  young  United  States  of  America, 
perior  of  the  Ursulines  wrote  to  President  Jefferson 
3es  of  keeping  property  given  to  them  by  the  local 
nment,  the  revenues  from  which  supported  their 
lies.  She  pleaded  that  their  ministries  were  "for  the 
■  good"  and  that  their  institution  was  both  "useful" 
lecessary." 

esident  Jefferson  responded  by  letter  on  May  15, 
With  regard  to  their  property,  he  assured  the  sisters 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  and  [the]  govern- 
of  the  United  States  are  a  sure  guarantee  to  you  that 
be  preserved  to  you  sacred  and  inviolate."  Then  Jef- 
i  added  language  that  is  refreshing  in  the  current 


md  that  your  institution  will  be  permitted  to  gov- 
l  itself  according  to  it's  [sic]  own  voluntary  rules, 
thout  interference  from  the  civil  authority,  what- 
ir  diversity  of  shade  may  appear  in  the  religious 
inions  of  our  fellow  citizens,  the  charitable 
jects  of  your  institution  cannot  be  indifferent  to 


any;  and  it's  [sic]  furtherance  of  the  wholesome  pur- 
poses of  society... cannot  fail  to  ensure  it  the  patron- 
age of  the  government  it  is  under,  be  [sic]  assured  it 
will  meet  all  the  protection  which  my  office  can  give 
it. 

This  history  suggests  that  public-private  partnerships 
are  not  new  and  that  we  might  learn  much  from  the  many 
years  and  experiences  of  the  past. 

Since  the  late  1800's  a  broad  and  deep  partnership  has 
developed  between  cities,  counties,  states  and  the  federal 
government  in  which  religious  social  service  providers  and 
other  organizations  regularly  contract  with  governments  to 
care  for  frail  infants,  protect  abused  children,  provide 
group  homes  for  severely  disabled  adults,  train  the  unem- 
ployed and  house  elderly  residents.  In  fact,  governments 
are  more  likely  to  contract  out  social  services  to  religious 
and  other  agencies  than  to  provide  direct  social  services 
themselves — preferring  to  retain  to  themselves  the  direct 
functions  of  income  support  programs  (e.g.,  Social  Securi- 
ty, Unemployment  Compensation,  Temporary  Assistance 
to  Needy  Families)  and  determining  eligibility  for  such 
income  programs  and  benefits  as  food  stamps,  Medicaid 
and  Medicare.  And  on  a  number  of  occasions,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  sanctioned  such  social  service  contracts 
and  distinguished  such  programs  from  its  adverse  rulings  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  aid  situations. 
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A  Call  to  Service  and  Justice 

With  this  historical  pre-note,  we  can  now  turn  to  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  faith-based  social  initiatives.  For  all  too 
long,  our  nation  has  been  almost  silent  about  the  needs  of 
its  families  who  are  poor  and  vulnerable.  They  figured  little 
in  the  2000  presidential  campaign  and  debates.  Almost 
anticipating  President  Bush's  new  faith-based  initiative,  our 
U.S.  Catholic  bishops  published  an  important  pastoral  let- 
ter in  1999  entitled  In  All  Things  Charity.  It  challenged  us 
to  remember  our  duties  in  charity  and  justice  to  those  at 
home  and  abroad  who  have  tasted  little  of  the  recent  eco- 
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nomic  boom.  The  bishops  said  that  this  duty  of  charii  an 
justice  applied  to  individuals,  families,  businesses,  uon 
governments  and  church  congregations. 

President  Bush  is  now  urging  congregations  to  te 
more  active  role  in  meeting  the  social  needs  of  their  or 
munities — the  elderly,  teen  moms,  schools,  poor  neigx 
hoods.  This,  too,  the  bishops  urged  in  two  other  pao: 
letters  of  the  1990's:  Communities  of  Salt  and  Light,  cW 
social  mission  of  the  parish,  and  Called  to  Global  Solikv 
on  parish  responsibility  for  people  at  peril  all  ovtt 
globe.  Catholic  Charities  agencies  welcome  the  condni 
the  administration  tor  these  same  intes 
much  more  certainly  can  be  doi 
church  congregations  and  many  I 
organizations. 

In  Catholic  Charities  agenci  I 
important  emphasis  for  30  years  has>ef 
on  what  we  call  "parish  social  minist  "- 
helping  the  local  congregation  to  a: 
out  to  those  in  need  in  its  own  neigoo 
hood,  across  town  and  around  the  v>ri 
In  many  dioceses,  this  is  one  of  a  nob 
of  church-focused-and-funded  prolan 
by  Catholic  Charities,  along  with  cie 
such  as  Respect  Life  programs,  manas 
preparation,  Catholic  Youth  Organizuoi 
and  education  for  peace  and  justice  V 
consider  these  to  be  direct  expressics  i 
the  Gospel  and  a  service  to  the  dioces 

Our  member  agencies  also  have  abd 
er,  equally  important  role.  Catholic  Car 
ties  serve  as  a  diocese's  instrument  of)n 
munity  service,  through  which  we  ca1  ft 
cocaine-addicted  infants,  provide  Isti 
homes  for  abused  children,  staff  pu 
homes  for  adult  persons  with  mentadi 
abilities,  build  housing  for  the  elderlyee 
hungry  families,  shelter  abused  wivear 
children,  welcome  refugees  and  i:m 
grants  and  provide  job  training  to  wfei 
recipients.  In  this  Gospel-inspired  cac 
ty,  we  work  in  active  concert  with  pa  1 
and  with  local,  state  and  federal  gen 
ments,  who  often  contract  with  u  t( 
these  services  to  people  of  all  faith  ar 
none. 

This  reflects  one  of  the  most  fro".' 
ing  aspects  of  the  current  debate,  be^ 
religiously  sponsored  social  service  "er 
cies  have  already  had  such  longstaiin 
partnerships  with  government.  T es 
partnerships  are  essential  to  our  abib  1 
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lolic  Charities  to  serve  more  than  9.5  million  people  in 
I.  The  mission-inspired  tradition  of  the  Ursuline  sisters 
ew  Orleans  continues  today  in  more  than  50,000  staff 
250,000  volunteers,  whose  professional  competence 
voluntary  commitment  make  Catholic  Charities  a  real- 
i  1,400  locations  nationwide.  These  partnership  corn- 
rents  are  usually  the  product  of  careful  government 
ssts  for  proposals  from  social  service  agencies,  profes- 
il  competition  among  providers  to  deliver  the  most 
tive  and  least  costly  services,  and  cautious  oversight 
evaluation  by  public  grantors.  Fears  in  the  current 
te  about  unseemly  competition  among  churches  seem 
ge  to  us,  especially  since  Catholic  Charities  agencies 
many  effective  collaborations  with  Lutheran  Services 
nerica,  the  Salvation  Army,  members  of  United  Jewish 
munities  and  other  faith-based  organizations.  Social 
;es  and  advocacy  are  probably  the  most  effective  forms 
I  omenism  today. 

oving  Partnerships 

n  President  Bush  pledges  to  simplify  bureaucratic 
;  rements  and  establish  a  level  playing  field  for  reli- 

ly  inspired  and  other  service  providers,  we  applaud 
1  :ffort.  Government  bureaucrats  sometimes  overreach, 

tening  our  organizational  integrity.  We  also  will  need 
,  ction  from  extremists  on  the  political  left  and  right. 

telieve  further  that  the  poor  and  vulnerable  deserve 
I  est  qualified  and  most  effective  services,  which  is  why 
I  olic  Charities  support  efforts  to  credential  licensed 
I  ssionals,  screen  out  volunteers  who  may  be  dangerous 
I  ildren  and  accredit  agencies  for  services.  For  us,  agen- 
&  tot  only  can,  but  should,  be  both  mission-driven  and 
i  etent.  Moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  effec- 

>artnership,  our  member  agencies 


complexes — operated  by  religiously  sponsored  and  other 
organizations  and  sometimes  built  on  church  land — are 
highly  successful,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  long  waiting  lists 
in  most  communities.  The  second  great  need  for  partner- 
ships is  for  safe,  quality  day  care  for  children  of  working 
parents.  Catholic  Charities  and  other  local  groups,  again, 
could  help  to  meet  those  needs.  With  substantial  federal 
surpluses  projected,  significant  additional  federal  invest- 
ments should  be  made  now  for  both  housing  and  child- 
care.  In  these  and  far  too  many  other  areas  of  human  need, 
there  are  long  waiting  lines  for  service  and  all-too-depleted 
private  resources. 

Avoiding  Polemics 

We  also  applaud  the  way  the  administration  has  shied  away 
from  the  provocative  rhetoric  of  past  decades  that 
promised  or  pretended  that  religious  and  community  pro- 
grams for  the  poor  could  be  funded  by  cuts  in  essential 
government  programs  for  low-income  people  like  food 
stamps,  Medicaid  and  income  supports.  The  administra- 
tion has  soberly  proclaimed  that  their  new  effort  is  meant 
to  complement  what  government  and  so  many  others  are 
already  doing,  not  to  replace  them.  The  test  of  any  new 
policy  should  be  whether  the  total  help  to  the  poor  and 
vulnerable  will  be  increased  and  by  how  much.  For  this 
reason  we  look  forward  to  President  Bush's  budget  propos- 
als to  see  whether  new  resources  will  actually  be  made 
available  to  meet  the  needs  of  millions  of  hungry  families, 
people  in  need  of  mental  health  treatment  and  families 
without  affordable  housing  and  child  care. 

One  concrete  step  announced  so  far  is  the  proposed 
new  federal  tax  deduction  for  charitable  contributions  for 


i  welcome  efforts  to  require  gov- 
ents  to  pay  their  social  service  part- 
in  a  timely  and  adequate  fashion, 
e  excessive  bureaucracy  and  elimi- 
mfair  advantages  that  corporations 
1  enjoy,  which  are  now  invading  the 
of  social  services  with  a  thirst  for 
that  may  jeopardize  the  well-being 
lsed  children  and  the  frail  elderly. 
re  are  also  eager  to  tell  the  presi- 
hat  there  is  a  great  need  for  public- 
e  partnerships  for  additional  hous- 
or  low-income  families — a  goal 
ively  abandoned  by  government 
than  20  years  ago.  We  could  learn 
from  the  highly  successful  Section 
ousing  projects  for  the  elderly  and 
led.  These  government-funded 
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taxpayers  who  do  not  itemize  deductions.  Catholic  Chari- 
ties and  the  bishops  have  long  supported  such  a  policy. 
Federal  or  proposed  state  tax  deductions,  however,  should 
be  funded  by  anticipated  surpluses,  not  by  cuts  in  current- 
ly earmarked  funding  for  direct  aid  to  the  poor  for  day 
care,  job  training  and  cash  assistance. 

We  are  pleased,  too,  that  President  Bush  and  his 
administration  have  largely  eschewed  the  language  of 
those  who,  in  their  fervor  for  faith-based  programs,  have 
equated  poverty  with  sinfulness — blaming  the  poor — or 
exaggerated  the  successes  of  faith-based  programs  in  sup- 
posed contrast  to  other  programs.  Even  in  his  own  time, 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  not  only  rejected  such  blaming,  but 
rather  identified  himself  with  the  hungry,  naked,  home- 
less, sick  and  imprisoned.  Our  member  agencies'  experi- 
ence is  that  poverty  has  many  and  complex  causes,  and 
that  effective  solutions  come  in  many  packages,  carried  by 
many  hands — including  personal  and  social  responsibility, 
individual  and  community  empowerment,  religious  and 
secular  social  services,  and  attention  to  physical,  mental, 
emotional,  familial,  social,  economic  and,  at  times,  spiri- 
tual factors.  Inviting  new  players  to  the  table  to  pilot  and 
test  new  solutions  to  complex  personal  and  community 
problems  is  a  worthwhile  cause;  but  it  should  be  modest 
in  its  claims,  cautious  in  its  predictions,  respectful  of 
other  quality  efforts  and  open  to  creative  and  flexible 
responses. 

We  have  another  caution.  In  the  Catholic  community, 
our  practice  has  generally  been  to  establish  separate  orga- 
nizations to  serve  the  poor,  regardless  of  their  religious 
affiliation.  For  example,  we  have  Catholic  Charities  agen- 
cies, St.  Vincent  de  Paul  societies  and  residential  care 
institutions  for  people  with  disabilities  and  abused  and 
neglected  children.  Incorporating  such  programs  sepa- 
rately from  local  parishes  has  many  advantages,  including 
economies  of  scale,  targeting  of  fiscal  and  personnel 
resources  and  the  ability  to  hire  professional  staff  and 
qualify  for  accreditation.  Entering  directly  into  a  govern- 
ment service  contract  subjects  a  parish  to  a  host  of  new 
rules,  as  well  as  opening  up  its  budgets  to  government 
audits.  For  most  local  churches,  it  is  more  practical  to 
create  or  collaborate  with  a  separate  non-profit  organiza- 
tion to  handle  administrative  headaches. 

Attacks  From  the  Extremes 

Finally,  partnering  with  government  has  opened  us  to 
attacks  from  the  extremes  of  the  political  left  and  right.  On 
the  left,  the  apostles  of  secularism  and  abortion  would  deny 
us  our  religious  identity  and  moral  values  and  try  to  force 
Catholic  Charities  agencies,  for  example,  to  provide  for 
abortion  and  contraception  in  employee  insurance  pro- 
grams. Catholic  Charities  of  Sacramento,  supported  by  the 


Catholic  bishops  of  California  and  Catholic  Charities  \)h 
is  suing  the  State  of  California  to  block  just  such  an  can 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of  the  Catholic  H  It! 
Association,  its  president,  the  Rev.  Michael  Place,  obst/ei 
that  there  are  now  over  a  dozen  national  groups  d<er 
mined  to  force  all  hospitals — especially  religiously  sir 
sored  facilities — to  provide  abortion  and  a  full  ranj  ( 
contraceptive  services. 

On  the  right  are  those  in  Congress  who  have  tint 
ened  for  several  years  to  deny  religious  and  other  ;mi 
profits  our  right  to  engage  in  legislative  advocacy-ti 
prophetic  tradition  in  the  Scriptures — because  we  I 
contracts  with  the  government  to  provide  specific  sent© 
They  also  would  prevent  us  from  feeding  undocumetei 
families  or  meeting  their  medical  needs,  even  thougHro 
Catholic  social  teaching  extends  special  protection  to  iji 
who  have  fled  their  country  for  serious  political,  econina 
or  social  reasons. 

Also  attacking  from  the  right  are  the  apostles  of  snJe 
government,  lowered  taxes  or  just  plain  unfettered  cajtai 
ism  who  claim  that  our  partnership  with  local,  stateim 
federal  government  disqualifies  our  advocacy  for  the  |»o; 
homeless,  hungry,  elderly  or  youth.  We  must  be  doi; 
only  for  the  money,  they  crudely  assert.  A  frequendy  rap 
pearing  attack  article  relished  by  conservative  commcts 
tors  like  the  Rev.  Robert  Sirico,  Joseph  Fessio,  S.J.,  an^l 
Rev.  Richard  John  Neuhaus,  as  well  as  the  colum  sr 
Michael  Novak  and  George  Will,  was  written  in  199lbr 
The  City  Journal's  Brian  Anderson.  Anderson  visitedw 
of  1,400  local  Catholic  Charities  sites,  then  carefully  m 
together  myths  and  half-truths  garnered  from  many  oth 
same  archconservative  sources  and  declared  that  v  1 
Catholic  Charities  had  lost  our  soul  to  government.  Vfiy 
Because  we  had  supported  increasing  the  minimum  vtgt 
confronting  racism,  community  organizing,  parish  s:i: 
ministry  and  so  forth.  Furthermore — horrors!-p» 
opposed  welfare  reform  in  its  1 9°6  form.  When  I  respu 
ed  that  we  followed  the  lead  of  the  U.S.  bishops  aa 
these  issues,  Anderson  retorted  that  the  bishops  we  ' 
reflexively  left-wing  group  for  decades  now."  In  tfl 
attacks  from  the  right,  Catholic  Charities  are  really  sin 
gates  for  the  U.S.  bishops,  whose  leadership  in  expla 
Catholic  social  teaching  has  never  been  accepted  by  to; 
on  the  extreme  right. 

So  before  they  venture  too  far,  churches,  faith-be 
organizations  and  others  considering  new  partner;  i| 
with  government  would  do  well  to  weigh  these  lp 
assaults  and  to  prepare  themselves  with  appropriate  II 
political,  theological  and  public  relations  resources,  ir 
nership  with  government  may  promise  many  opporn 
ties  to  serve  people  in  need,  but  it  is  not  for  the  fai  1 
heart. 
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Director  of  Grace  Institute 
and 

Vice  President  of  the  College  of  Mount  Saint  Vincent 

(for  Grace  Institute) 

New  York  City 

lore  than  100  years  Grace  Institute  has  served  immigrant  and  under- served  women  and  girls  in  New  York  City, 
ing  them  practical  skills  for  obtaining  employment,  developing  self-sufficiency  and  improving  the  quality  of 
Ives.  The  curriculum  evolved  from  domestic  arts  to  highly  sophisticated  technological  training,  but,  from  the 
ning,  it  was  buttressed  with  the  presence  and  values  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  who  have  historically  provided 
'ship  for  this  non-sectarian  school.  Over  80,000  Grace  alumnae  have  benefited  from  the  founders'  vision  and 
pport  of  the  Grace  family.  The  school  occupies  the  Grace  Institute  building  on  Second  Avenue  between  64th 
5th,  and  is  supported  by  a  significant  endowment. 

|  ;nt  study,  grounded  in  a  reaffirmation  of  the  original  mission,  outlined  future  directions  for  the  school's  second 
j  -y.  Once  again,  Grace  is  called  to  link  its  history  with  that  of  the  City.  To  help  implement  the  envisioned 
j  im,  intended  to  meet  the  real,  contemporary  needs  of  the  targeted  population,  Grace  Institute  will  form  a 

er  of  partnerships,  extending  the  impact  of  existing  programs.  A  major  partnership  with  the  College  of  Mount 
|  Vincent,  Riverdale  will  ensure  a  full  education  and  support  continuum  for  participants.  The  Grace  Institute 
j  es  seek  a  Director  who  will  have  a  rare  opportunity  to  impact  the  lives  of  women  and  girls  in  the  New  York 

rea  by  creating  a  new  and  potentially  ground-breaking  approach  through  a  holistic  program. 

\  ng  on  a  long  history  of  service,  and  benefiting  from  the  clarity  of  the  reaffirmed  mission  statement,  the 
t<  or  will  embrace  and  articulate  the  ideal  of  service  in  the  spirit  of  charity.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  a 
|  ary — capable  of  seeing  the  whole  while  building  the  parts.  The  individual  will  demonstrate  a  solid 
J1  standing  of  the  targeted  population — immigrant  and  under-served  women  and  girls — and  the  environment,  as 
j  s  a  depth  of  understanding  about  diverse  cultures.  The  Director  will  be  expected  to  bring  well-honed 

istrative,  communication  and  people  skills  to  the  task  of  building  partnerships  and  developing  resources  in  the 

Dr  this  multi-layered  program. 

ter's  degree  is  required;  a  doctorate  will  be  welcomed.  Salary  will  be  competitive  and  dependent  on  experience 
lalifications.  The  position  is  open  for  July  I,  2001 .  Interested  candidates  should  submit  a  resume,  letter  of 
and  a  list  of  three  references  by  April  27  to: 

Leah  S.  Rhys,  Consultant 
Independent  Educational  Services 
236  Mississippi  Avenue 
Sewanee,  TN  37375 
Fax:  (931)  598-9786 
E-mail:  leahrhys@earthlink.net 


Grace  Institute  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
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A  Tale  of  Two  Churches 

Ethnic  bias  creates  major  problems  for  the  church,   by  timothy  longmn 


THE  ASSASSINATION  OF  PRESIDENT  Laurent 
Kabila  in  Kinshasa  on  Jan.  16  was  but  the  latest 
violent  episode  in  the  tumultuous  recent  history  of 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  home  to 
Africa's  largest  Catholic  community.  Having  himself  come  to 
power  in  1997  as  head  of  an  armed  rebellion,  Kabila  spent 
much  of  his  brief  presidency  fighting  to  stay  in  office.  By  the 
time  of  his  death,  Congo  had  descended  into  chaos,  with  war- 
ring African  states  using  the  country  as  a  staging  ground  for 
their  battles,  competing  rebel  movements  having  occupied 
two-thirds  of  Congo's  territory,  and  the  economy  lying  in 
shambles. 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  Congo's  large  Catholic 
Church  has  been  troubled  by  disorder  of  its  own.  With  nearly 
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30  niillion  members  (more  than  60  percent  of  Congo's  tpu 
lation)  and  an  extensive  network  of  schools,  hospitals  anccr. 
nomic  projects,  the  Catholic  Church  has  long  been  a  povrfi 
force  in  Congo  and  an  important  voice  for  social  justioiYs 
deep  internal  divisions  have  compromised  the  effectiven'i  ( 
church  social  and  political  engagement.  The  Cat)l: 
Church,  instead  of  uniting  the  Congolese  people  across  ( 
and  regional  lines,  has  often  reflected  and  reproduce  I 
social  divisions  that  are  at  the  root  of  the  country's  conflic 

The  Church  in  Congo 

During  the  30-year  reign  of  Mobutu  Sese  Sekou,  the 

Kabila  ousted  as  president,  the  Catholic  Church  was  sic 

emerge  as  a  prophetic  voice.  In  the  early  1970's,  Prese 

Mobutu  sought  to  rein  in  the  power  of  the  church  by  no 

alizing  church  schools  and  hospitals,  and  in  the  ensuing  5 

flict,  Cardinal  Joseph  Malula  was  driven  briefly  into«; 

before  a  compromise  was  reached  with  the  regime.  In  gja 

al,  however,  church  leadership  rarely  confronted  the  M<j] 

Adults  and  children  take  refuge  in  the  village  of  Kafurumaye  in  eastt 
Congo  in  March  2000. 
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le  despite  its  brutality,  severe  corruption  and  gross  mis- 
gement  of  the  economy.  According  to  Patrick  Boyle,  a 
ssor  at  Loyola  University  Chicago,  "The  ethnic,  per- 
and  ecclesiastical  divisions  among  the  bishops  dimin- 
the  church's  capacity  to  take  a  prophetic  stance  and 
d  into  the  hands  of  the  regime."  For  most  of  the  1970's 
980's,  the  bishops  were  too  divided  "to  serve  as  a  unified 
of  opposition." 

i  the  early  1990's,  the  Catholic  Church  finally  emerged 
najor  voice  for  social  change  in  Congo.  After  years  of 
ing  the  brutality,  severe  corruption  and  gross  economic 
anagement  of  the  Mobutu  regime,  the  Congolese  pop- 
n  began  to  mobilize  in  support  of  democratic  reform, 
he  Catholic  Church  offered  important  support  to  the 
cracy  movement.  Catholic  priests  and  lay  leaders  joined 
n  rights  and  other  civil  society  groups,  and  Catholic 
rations  became  important  forums  for  dissent.  The  Con- 
:  bishops'  conference  (The  Permanent  Committee  of 
>lic  Bishops)  issued  a  series  of  stinging  pastoral  letters, 
rkable  for  theii  explicit  denunciation  of  Mobutu's 
ritarian  practices.  When  a  national  conference  con- 
i  in  June  1991  to  chart  Congo's  future,  the  gathering  of 
i  :ians,  business  elites  and  civil  society  activists  selected 

•  dshop  Laurent  Monsengwo  Pasinya  of  Kisangani  as  its 
i  ent. 

it  Mobutu  was  a  master  politician  who  effectively  used 
\  rategy  of  divide-and-rule  to  disarm  his  opponents,  and 
e  lurch  was  not  immune  to  this  tactic.  Frederic  Etsou's 

•  lation  as  cardinal  following  Malula's  death  sparked  con- 
:;  sy  because  of  Mobutu's  promotion  of  his  candidacy. 
)  Ltsou's  subsequent  opposition  to  anti-government  and 
I  ational  conference  protests  reinforced  the  perception 

e  was  a  Mobutu  ally.  Mobutu  also  helped  subvert  the 
lal  conference  by  exploiting  ethnic  and  regional  divi- 
as  well  as  the  conflicting  egos  of  opposition  leaders. 
I  Catholic  bishops  several  times  asserted  their  support  of 
E|  itional  conference,  but  many  democracy  activists  were 
I  itely  disappointed  in  Archbishop  Monsengwo  for  his 
i  :  to  stand  up  effectively  to  Mobutu.  The  archbishop 
f  tally  resigned  as  president  of  the  conference  in  1996. 

visions  within  the  church  leadership  seem  to  have  pre- 
r  I  the  articulation  of  an  effective  response  to  the  ethnic 
a  ce  that  Mobutu  supporters  launched  in  1993  against 

•  lans  in  Kivu  and  Kasaians  in  Shaba,  as  part  of  Mobutu's 
n  -and-rule  strategy.  The  practice  of  ethnic  scapegoating, 
H  'er,  ultimately  proved  Mobutu's  undoing,  as  it  drew 
W  )'s  neighbors  into  the  country's  conflicts.  When  over  a 
il  l  Rwandan  Hutu  fled  into  the  eastern  Congo  region  of 
f  following  the  1994  genocide  of  Tutsi  in  Rwanda, 
U  tu  supporters  used  their  arrival  to  inflame  existing 

ments  against  Congo's  native  Hum  and  Tutsi  popula- 
M  n  late  1995  renewed  attacks  against  Congolese  Tutsi 


drove  thousands  to  flee  to  Rwanda,  and  the  new  Tutsi-domi- 
nated government  in  Rwanda  responded  by  arming  Con- 
golese Tutsi  and  launching  an  attack  on  both  the  Congolese 
army  and  the  Hum  refugee  camps.  The  rebellion  gradually 
gained  momentum  as  Uganda,  Burundi  and  Angola  joined  in, 
and  in  May  1997  the  rebels  and  their  allies  took  the  capital, 
installing  Laurent  Kabila  as  president. 

Church  leaders  failed  to  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  1996- 
97  war,  as  bishops  remained  divided  over  how  to  respond 
appropriately.  The  bishops'  conference  called  for  an  end  to 
the  war,  but  the  church  played  little  role  in  encouraging  a 
peace  settlement.  Once  Kabila  took  power,  the  church's  atti- 
tude reflected  the  country's  regional  and  ethnic  divisions,  as 
bishops  from  Kabila's  base  of  support  in  the  south  and  east  of 
Congo  and  those  from  ethnic  groups  involved  in  the  rebel- 
lion generally  supported  him,  while  many  in  western  Congo, 
including  Kinshasa,  resented  Kabila's  reliance  on  the  Rwan- 
dan army  and  on  Congolese  Tutsi.  Anti-Rwandan  sentiment 
ultimately  drove  Kabila  to  purge  Tutsi  from  his  regime  and 
caused  a  break  with  Rwanda.  When  anti-Tutsi  violence  began 
in  eastern  Congo  again  in  1998,  Rwanda  once  again  invaded 
Congo,  launching  the  war  that  continues  today. 

A  Tale  of  Two  Churches 

A  comparison  of  two  dioceses,  Goma  and  Bukavu,  both 
located  in  the  Kivu  region  on  the  border  with  Rwanda,  can 
demonstrate  the  divisions  plaguing  the  Catholic  Church  on  a 
national  level.  These  dioceses  have  been  deeply  affected  by 
both  Congolese  wars,  and  both  are  now  occupied  by  the 
Congolese  Rally  for  Democracy  (R.C.D.),  the  Rwandan-sup- 
ported rebel  movement,  but  the  relationship  of  the  church  to 
the  R.C.D.  in  the  two  regions  could  hardly  be  more  different. 

In  Bukavu,  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  a  consistent 
voice  for  social  justice.  Bukavu  has  among  the  most  devel- 
oped civil  societies  in  Congo,  in  large  part  because  of  support 
from  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches,  and  the  church- 
es in  Bukavu  were  early  supporters  for  the  creation  of  the 
national  conference.  The  archbishop  of  Bukavu,  Christopher 
Munzihirwa,  was  a  Jesuit  well  known  as  a  supporter  of 
democracy  and  human  rights.  When  Rwanda  first  invaded 
eastern  Congo  in  1996,  Munzihirwa  vocally  condemned  the 
attacks  on  Rwandan  refugee  camps  and  the  targeting  of  civil- 
ians. On  Oct.  29,  1996,  Munzihirwa  was  himself  murdered, 
apparendy  by  Rwandan  soldiers. 

Despite  Munzihirwa's  assassination,  his  successor, 
Emmanuel  Kataliko,  continued  the  prophetic  tradition, 
speaking  out  against  various  human  rights  abuses.  When  the 
second  war  began  in  July  1998,  Kataliko  became  an  outspo- 
ken critic  of  the  Rwandan  military  presence  in  Kivu.  While 
the  first  war  garnered  moderate  public  support  as  a  means  of 
ousting  Mobutu,  the  second  war  has  been  massively  unpopu- 
lar with  the  population  of  Kivu,  and  many  local  residents 
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have  joined  militia  groups  fighting  the  R.C.D.  In  retaliation, 
Rwandan  and  R.C.D.  troops  have  targeted  civilians  in  many 
communities.  Catholic  parishes  and  church  institutions  have 
become  a  major  refuge  for  those  threatened,  and,  apparendy 
as  a  result,  the  R.C.D.  has  attacked  churches,  killing  priests 
and  religious  and  destroying  property.  When  I  was  in  Bukavu 
in  March  of  last  year,  I  spoke  with  several  priests  and  other 
church  employees  who  had  themselves  been  attacked,  and 
they  explained  how  the  church  had  become  a  bulwark  for  the 
population  against  the  R.C.D.  and  its  human  rights  abuses. 

The  conflict  between  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
R.C.D.  came  to  a  boiling  point  last  year  when  Archbishop 
Kataliko  was  refused  entry  into  Bukavu  upon  returning  from 
a  trip  to  Kinshasa,  where  he  had  participated  in  a  meeting  of 
civil  society  organizations  working  to  bring  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment to  the  war.  During  his  absence,  a  general  strike  aimed  at 
driving  the  Rwandan  army  out  of  Bukavu  shut  down  the 
town  for  several  days,  and  when  Kataliko  attempted  to  return 
to  Bukavu,  the  R.C.D.  arrested  him  at  the  airport,  accusing 
him  of  planning  the  demonstration.  They  took  him  to  his 
home  community  in  North  Kivu  and  placed  him  under 
house  arrest.  In  protest  against  Kataliko's  forced  exile,  the 
Catholic  Church  instituted  a  strike  of  its  own,  closing  its 
schools,  charity  and  development  offices,  and  even  canceled 
Sunday  Masses  for  several  weeks.  The  crisis  gradually  dissi- 
pated, and  in  September  the  R.C.D.  allowed  Kataliko  to 
return  to  his  diocese.  In  October,  however,  Kataliko  died  of  a 
heart  attack  while  on  a  visit  in  Rome.  Although  evidence 
revealed  that  he  died  of  natural  causes,  many  Congolese  sus- 
pect foul  play.  Once  again,  however,  the  archbishop's  death 
has  not  quieted  the  voice  of  protest  within  the  Bukavu 
church,  as  numerous  priests  and  church  organizations  contin- 
ue to  denounce  human  rights  abuses  in  the  area. 

In  contrast,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Goma  has  played  a 
much  less  consistent  prophetic  role.  In  1996,  when  other 
local  ethnic  groups  attacked  Tutsi,  the  churches  played  an 
important  role  in  preventing  massive  loss  of  fife.  Many  of  the 
Congolese  Tutsi  whom  I  interviewed  in  Rwandan  refugee 
camps  at  that  time  told  me  that  priests,  including  Hutu 
priests,  had  barred  the  doors  of  their  churches  to  death 
squads  and  arranged  transportation  to  safety  of  those  under 
threat.  The  archbishop  of  Goma,  Faustin  Ngabu,  forcefully 
denounced  the  violence  and  went  personally  to  the  zone  of 
conflict  to  attempt  to  calm  the  situation. 

But  when  the  Rwandan  Patriotic  Front  (the  predomi- 
nandy  Tutsi  rebel  movement  that  now  controls  the  Rwandan 
government)  attacked  civilian  Hutu  refugees  later  that  year, 
however,  Ngabu  refused  to  speak  out.  One  Catholic  official 
in  Nairobi  told  me  that  he  confronted  Ngabu  over  his 
silence,  and  Ngabu  told  him  it  was  "not  the  concern  of  the 
church."  The  church  in  Goma  has  maintained  a  comfortable 
relationship  with  the  R.C.D.  and  its  Rwandan  allies  and  has 


refused  to  denounce  R.C.D.  attacks  on  civilians,  critic™ 
instead  only  human  rights  abuses  by  militia  groups.  Wh ; 
few  parishes  and  priests  are  known  to  be  sympathetic  tcJie 
plight  of  the  population,  many  people,  including  some  he 
had  survived  R.C.D.  and  R.RF  attacks,  told  me  that  them 
not  trust  the  church  in  Goma,  that  they  were  afraid  to 
their  problems  to  the  church  because  of  its  close  alliance  it} 
the  R.C.D.  One  diocesan  official  told  me  that  his  supejr 
had  even  prevented  him  from  assisting  political  prisoners 

The  Congolese  nearly  universally  offer  a  single  expha 
tion  for  the  Goma  church's  pro-R.C.D.  position:  ethntt 
Like  the  R.P.F.  and  many  of  the  leaders  of  R.C.D.,  a  I 
portion  of  the  priests  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Goma  are  Its; 
and  many  Congolese  feel  that  they  support  the  rebel  rrfl 
ment  out  of  ethnic  loyalty.  Archbishop  Ngabu  is  himsjfi: 
Hema,  an  ethnic  group  closely  associated  with  the  Tutsi.  I 
eral  Catholic  officials  in  East  Africa  have  told  me  that  Ntbt 
himself  sets  the  tone  for  the  diocese  and  that  he  is  street 
biased  against  ethnic  groups  other  than  Tutsi  and  Hem' A 
the  same  time,  some  Tutsi  in  Bukavu  claim  that  the  chu:h 
position  there  is  driven  by  hatred  of  Tutsi,  and  they  ads< 
the  church  of  failing  to  denounce  human  rights  violaim1 
against  Tutsi. 

Becoming  One  Body 

As  these  two  cases  demonstrate,  ethnic  bias  creates  rrjoi 
problems  for  Congo's  Catholic  Church.  Congo  has  overOl 
ethnic  groups,  and  bishops  have  traditionally  playe  ai 
important  role  in  seeing  to  it  that  their  own  ethnic  comrrni 
ties  get  their  fair  share  of  national  resources — from  bo&h 
church  and  the  state.  Ethnic  groups  without  representatk  ir 
the  church  leadership  fear  that  they  will  be  neglected  bichf 
church.  This  bias  manifests  itself  in  the  church's  sua 
engagement.  The  political  pronouncements  of  bishops  cer 
seem  to  be  based  more  on  ethnic  and  regional  loyalties  tar 
on  theological  principles,  as  the  bishops  support  leaders  >p- 
ular  with  their  constituencies  and  denounce  those  whom 
unpopular.  With  Congo  currendy  deeply  divided,  with  ret 
competing  rebel  movements  occupying  much  of  the  rrtf 
and  east  of  the  country,  the  churches  have  not  been  ab  t< 
unite  themselves  sufficiendy  to  become  strong  advocates  r 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  bloody  conflict. 

According  to  many  observers,  Laurent  Kabila's  dit 
opens  up  new  possibilities  for  a  peace  settlement  betweei-h' 
warring  parties,  because  he  was  a  major  obstacle  to  negia 
tions.  Yet  if  the  Catholic  Church  is  going  to  play  a  suppoiv' 
role  in  the  effort  to  achieve  peace  and  to  rebuild  Cong,  i: 
must  struggle  to  overcome  its  own  edtnic  and  regional  civ- 
ages.  The  lesson  of  Corinthians  12  still  needs  to  be  take  tt 
heart  by  Catholics  in  Congo:  "For  Christ  is  like  a  sijjk 
body,  with  its  many  limbs  and  organs,  which,  many  as  :;ey 
are,  together  make  up  one  body." 
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"he  Coming  Synod  of 
iishops 

%  drama  will  center  around  the  topics  the  Curia  may  try  to  exclude. 


BERNARD  DALY 

^  uture  development 
of  the  teachings  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Coun- 
cil on  collegiality, 

/,  ecumenism  and  lay  par- 
ion  in  church  and  society 

lepend  heavily  on  how 

;an  bishops  face  up  to  the 

tes  in  Vatican  offices 

\  and  during  next  Octo- 
Synod  of  Bishops  in 

le  drama  of  the  event  will 
■  around  the  topics  that 

leaders  of  the  Roman 
may  try  to  exclude  from 
At  the  coming  synod, 
ishops  discussing  their 
ole  and  work  as  bishops 
:omplete  a  quartet  of 
in  synods  on  the  laity 
',  priests  (1990)  and  con- 
ed religious  (1993).  But 
le  2001  agenda  include 
ontentious  issues  regard- 
vurch  leadership  as  the 
ltment  of  bishops,  relations  of  curial  offices  with  dio- 
ind  episcopal  conferences,  reform  of  the  synod  itself 
e  role  and  work  of  the  bishop  of  Rome? 

is  usual  in  preparation  for  a  synod,  each  conference 
lops  was  sent  a  questionnaire,  called  the  lineamenta. 
|uestionaire  sent  in  1998  asked  bishops  to  suggest 
a  topics,  with  a  deadline  of  September  1999  for 

I  RD  M.  DALY  was  the  editor  from  1958  to  1967  of  the 
i|  nation  Service"  maintained  by  the  Canadian  Catholic 
I  )s'  Conference  and  covered  the  four  sessions  of  the 
I  i  Vatican  Council  from  Rome.  Thereafter  he  filled  vari- 
ii) 'Search  and  policy  positions  at  the  C.C.B.C.  until  his 
1  lent  in  1991. 


replies.  At  that  time,  the 
synod  was  scheduled  to  open 
in  October  2000,  a  date  later 
postponed  to  Sept.  30,  2001. 
The  bishops  are  still  awaiting 
the  working  document 
(instrument um  laboris)  that 
will  set  the  synod  agenda, 
based  on  their  replies  to  the 
lineamenta. 

The  great  unknown  is  not 
why  the  instrumentum  laboris 
is  delayed  but  whether,  like 
the  lineamenta,  it  will  avoid 
hard  questions  about  church 
leadership. 

The  announced  topic  for 
the  coming  synod  is  "The 
Bishop:  Servant  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
Hope  of  the  World."  In  the 
lineamenta  none  of  the  major 
questions  were  raised  direct- 
ly. An  opening  for  probing 
leadership  issues  was  provid- 
ed only  by  general  questions 
such  as  the  following:  "How  does  the  Bishop  express  his 
communion  with  the  Roman  Pontiff?  Does  the  Bishop  feel 
supported  by  the  Holy  See?  In  what  ways  does  the  Bishop 
collaborate  in  the  ministry  of  the  Successor  of  St.  Peter 
through  unfolding  the  true  faith,  Church  discipline  and  the 
new  evangelization?" 

Over  the  years  since  the  first  synod  in  1967,  the  Vatican 
office  for  synods,  which  is  called  a  secretariat,  has  main- 
tained that  secrecy  should  shroud  synod  work.  The  ratio-  £ 
nale  is  that  outsiders  should  not  know  what  advice  the  pope  I 
is  hearing.  Attempts  to  limit  media  reporting  have  been  § 
ineffective,  but  most  of  what  happens  before  and  during  a  ° 
synod  is  known  only  fragmentary.  Even  participating  s 
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bishops  complain  that  ideas  they  thought  accepted  one  day 
are  not  reflected  in  summaries  from  the  secretariat  the  next 
morning.  At  the  moment,  this  secrecy  also  surrounds  liriea- 
menta  replies  and  the  instrumentum  laboris  for  the  coming 
synod. 

What  is  known  is  that  some  episcopal  conferences, 
including  that  of  Canada,  want  discussion  of  broad  questions 
such  as  papal  primacy,  synod  reform  to  express  collegiality, 
and  diocese-Curia  relations,  along 
with  more  specific  issues  such  as  the 
appointment  of  bishops  and  the  right 
to  ordain  suitable  married  men  as 
priests. 

The  two  latter  issues  touch  imme- 
diate pastoral  problems  in  a  number  of 
countries.  Like  others  in  Austria  and 
elsewhere,  Canadian  Catholics  have 
attempted  to  have  their  views  heard 
about  the  appointment  of  new  bishops. 
The  Canadian  bishops  have  tried  in 
vain  for  years  to  have  their  president  join  the  papal  nuncio  in 
signing  the  term,  the  list  of  three  candidates  for  an  episcopal 
appointment  that  is  sent  to  Rome. 

The  Curia's  rejoinder  has  been  that  such  moves  would 
intrude  on  papal  independence  in  appointments.  Yet  it  is 
well  known  that  curial  officials  themselves  lobby  intensely 
for  favorite  candidates.  Recently  the  pope  reportedly  set- 
tled such  a  curial  battle  over  two  of  the  terna  candidates 
for  the  Archdiocese  of  New  York  by  himself  naming  a  man 
not  proposed  by  others.  Those  wanting  change  argue  that 
a  more  open,  local  consultation  process  would  give  more 
dignity  to  the  pope's  final  decision  than  secret,  often  long- 
delayed  dealings  in  Vatican  corridors. 

The  bishops  responsible  for  northern  Canada,  like  the 
bishops  in  Oceania  recently,  have  been  trying  for  years  to 
have  the  rule  on  priestly  celibacy  changed.  Married  native 
deacons  are  ready  for  ordination  in  certain  dioceses;  some 
married  clergy  from  other  denominations  have  already 
been  ordained  as  Catholic  priests;  and  Eastern  rites, 
including  Ukrainian  Catholics  in  Canada,  have  priests  who 
are  married. 

While  changes  regarding  episcopal  appointments  and 
married  priests  have  local  advocates,  the  case  for  a  synodal 
study  of  primacy  starts  at  the  level  of  John  Paul  II  himself. 
In  his  1995  ecumenical  encyclical,  Ut  Unum  Shit,  he  insis- 
tently prayed  that  "all  pastors  and  theologians  of  our 
Churches"  should  join  him  in  studying  papal  primacy. 
Except  for  a  few  individuals,  such  as  the  retired  Archbish- 
op John  R.  Quinn  of  San  Francisco,  Catholic  prelates  both 
in  dioceses  and  in  the  Vatican  seem  to  have  ignored  the 
pope's  call.  The  coming  synod  could,  however,  provide  a 
starting  point  for  supporting  the  pope  in  this  matter. 


As  for  synod  reform,  and  changes  in  the  ways  that  or 
al  officials  relate  to  diocesan  bishops  and  episcopal  cofei 
ences,  Vatican  II  teaching,  confirmed  by  Paul  VI  and  te 
reiterated  by  John  Paul  II,  supports  the  desire  of  dfosa 
bishops  to  have  these  topics  related  to  collegiality  o  th 
synod  agenda. 

Along  with  renewing  the  liturgy,  promoting  lay  p  tit 
ipation,  encouraging  Christian  unity  and  opening 
Catholic  church  to  history  anipA 
modern  world,  Vatican  II's  jos 
important  teaching  may  well  beh. 
bishops  are  successors  of  the  Aoi 
ties.  No  Vatican  II  teachingk 
more  hotly  contested,  and  thejii 
text,  No.  22  of  the  "Dogmatic  pt 
stitution  on  the  Church"  (l$f 
reflects  a  compromise.  It  saysik 
the  pope  alone  has  "full,  sup  rr 
and  universal  power,"  and  alscdi; 
the  bishops  with  the  pope  pro 
"supreme  and  full  authority"  over  the  universal  churcl 

Many  bishops  at  Vatican  II  hoped  that  the  SynJ  c 
Bishops,  whose  establishment  was  announced  by  Pai  V 
on  his  own  initiative,  motu  proprio,  just  before  the  in: 
council  session  in  1965,  would  provide  the  settin  fc 
sharing  responsibility  with  the  pope.  The  late  Archejrc 
Maxim  Hermaniuk  of  Winnipeg,  metropolitan  for  (ma 
dian  Ukrainian  Catholics,  was  one  who  outlined  in  <d 
how  a  synod,  representative  of  all  bishops  and  with  gci 
sion-making  power,  could  function,  with  the  pope  as  ea 
and  the  Vatican  Curia  as  its  executive  arm. 

The  constitution  given  the  synod  by  Paul  VPs  ^6 
decree,  while  saying  in  a  sub-clause  that  the  pope  I 
make  it  a  deliberative  body,  in  fact  gives  bishops  on  a 
advisory  role  in  every  regard.  And  over  the  years,  en; 
officials  have  put  limits  on  participating  bishops  th  I 
even  beyond  Paul  VPs  constitution,  the  secrecy  rule  H 
one. 

Indeed,  when  the  first  synod  was  convened  in  '6 
Archbishop  Ladislaus  Rubin,  then  synod  secre  J 
informed  bishops  that  each  would  speak  only  for  hiisel 
and  not  with  a  collective  or  collegial  voice.  Bin 
Alexander  Carter,  then  president  of  the  Canadian  l 
ops'  conference,  protested  in  a  vigorous  letter  to  Pai  \ 
and  Rubin's  rule  against  collegiality  was  reversed.  Atub 
sequent  synods,  Canadians  continued  to  request  thath 
synod  be  made  deliberative.  Their  most  detailed  inteien 
tion  was  the  one  made  by  Archeparch  Hermaniuk  diini 
the  special  synod  in  1985  that  was  called  to  review  d  1 
years  after  the  close  of  Vatican  II. 

The  Jan.  18,  1999,  issue  of  The  Catholic  Reg 
published  in  Toronto,  included  interviews  with  trei 
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?EY  C.  PUGH 

z  Matrix  of  Faith 

ning  a  Christian  Vision 

1't  start  with  Noe  in  the  block  busting 
'he  Matrix.  These  post-modern  ideas 

much  further  back  with  Proteus  of  the 
t  Greek  myths.  Men  and  women  have 
i  asked  what  is  substantive  and  true  and 
s  illusion  and  false.  We've  always  won- 
"Who  are  we?  Is  this  real?"  Author  Jeffry  C.  Pugh  thinks 

the  answer  can  be  found  by  listening  to  the  great  voices  from 
iristian  church.  Why?  Because  church  apes  culture  and  those 

the  church  have  always  looked  for  what  is  real  and  true. 

ve  his  position  he  looks  at  historical  Christian  thinkers: 
tine  to  Barth.  Pugh  argues  that  these  people,  like  all  who  seek, 
a  way  to  enter  into  the  biblical  stories  like  Noe  entered  the 
.  They  found  Truth  as  did  Noe.  And  so  can  we.  In  an  usual 
ch  to  Post-modernism,  Pugh  offers  a  new  yet  old  way  to 
i  the  Christian  vision  in  the  new  post-modernism. 

Pugh  is  professor  of  Religious  Studies  at  Elon  College  in 
Carolina.  He  won  the  Templeton  Course  Competition  for 
;  in  Religion  and  Science  in  1999. 

1898-5   $16.95  paperback 


RA  Fl  AN  D 

>cusing 
Vision 

>•  Life  into 
re 

ten  years' 
er  with  religious 
•cially  through 
*at  and  work- 
nistry,  has 
nriched  me, 
is  also  increased 
e  of  urgency  to 
ings  out  into 
i,  to  identify 
ments  and 
ge  discussion,  to 
>  to  come 
in  order  to  face 
Jgle  that  all  of 

'  <periencing." 

I  THl-  PREFACE 

jj  J90-X 
3  perback 


ROBERT  KIRSCHNER 

Divine 
Things 

Seeking  the  Sacred 
in  a  Secular  Age 

"Robert  Kirschner 
writes  with  unusual  wit, 

clarity  and  grace  "  — 

FREDERICK  BUEC1 INER 

"He  may  be  writing  for 
his  Jewish  sisters  and 
brothers  but  this  lively, 
up-to-date  and  wonder- 
fully rich  presentation  of 
the  ancient  wisdom  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
will  enliven  and  enlight- 
en the  lives  of  us  all."  — 
M.  BASIL  PENNINGTON, 
( >CS( ) 

0-8245-1897-7 
$14.95  paperback 


Refocusing 
Vision 


ML 


Barbara  Fland 


CARLO  MARIA  MARTINI 

On  the  Body 

A  Contemporary  Theology  of  the  Human  Body 

In  On  the  Body,  Cardinal  Martini  presents  an 
.Hi  <  smMt  introduction  to  the  thr< >li >gv  of  the  human 
body.  Drawing  on  Scripture,  the  writings  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  and  contemporary  science,  the  book 
examines  the  "over  concern"  that  consumes  our 
fitness-oriented  culture.  Also,  he  addresses  the  cur- 
rent views  about  celibacy,  and  presents  arguments 
for  the  value  for  this  way  of  life. 

0-8245- 1 892-6    $1 4.95  paperback 


ROY  ABRAHAM  VARGHESE 
WITH  RACHEL  AND  MARY  VARGHESE 

God-Fleshed 

A  Chronicle  of  the  Comings  of  Christ 

A  major  new  study  of  the  great  variety  of  ways 
Christ  has  manifest  himself  throughout  time. 
From  Old  Testament  prophesies  to  the 
Incarnation;  from  Eucharistic  miracles  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  and  the  "Divine  Mercy"  chaplet; 
God-Fleshed  provides  detailed  information  on  the  full  panorama 
of  "God  With  Us." 

The  fact  that  the  Eucharist  has  taken  on  the  actual  form  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  in  some  cases  has  retained  those  characteristics  up 
to  this  day,  gives  the  author  a  specific  perspective  to  trace  the  story 
of  a  God  who  becomes  human  and  dies  for  humanity. 

The  book  examines  five  themes  that  are  relevant  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  Christ: 

■  the  New  Testament  narratives,  including  present  academic 
discussions 

■  the  pre-Christian  universe  with  a  focus  on  the  Judaic,  Vedic, 
and  Mediterranean  traditions 

■  the  intellectual  adventures  of  the  Councils  of  the  early  Church 

■  the  visions  of  Jesus  experienced  by  some  of  the  holiest  men 
and  women  in  history 

■  the  continual  mystery  of  the  Eucharist  taking  on  the 
characteristics  of  flesh  and  blood 

0-8245-1893-4    $34.95  hardcover;    8  page  color  insert 
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TRANSFORMING 
OUR  DAYS 


TINA  BEATTIE 

The  Last 
Supper 
According 
to  Martha 
and  Mary 

A  Meditation 

"This  book  is  a  novel 
of  sorts,  as  well  as  imagi- 
native fiction,  or  even 
historical  fiction.  Author 
Tina  Beattie  delivers  a 
hook  that  puts  flesh  on 
various  characters  in  the 
Gospels.  Her  presentation 
of  Martha  and  Mary, 
who  she  presents  as 
twins,  is  generally  suc- 
cessful The  work 

was  enjoyable  reading 
and  was  quite  believable. 
Often  she  displayed 
considerable  insight" 

 CRITICAL  REVIEW 

SI  RVIl  I 

0-8245-1859-4 
$14.95  paperback 

RICHARD  R.  GAILLARDETZ 

Transforming 
Our  Days 

Spirituality  and  Liturgy  in 
a  Technological  Culture 

"Gaillardetz. .  .[offers]  a 
practical  but  profound 
analysis  of  the  intersec- 
tion of  religious  thought 
and  practice  in  an  elec- 
tronic culture."  — 
NATIONAL  CATHOLIC 
REPORTER 

0-8245-1844-6 
$15.95,  paperback 


MICHAEL  KENNEDY, S.J. 

Eyes  on 
the  Cross 

A  Guide  for 
Contemplation 

"The  true  beauty  of  the 
book  is  that  it  provides 
something  for  each  part 
of  us:  the  harsh  realities 
of  the  streets,  the  beauty 
and  relevance  of 
Scripture,  contemporary 
poetry,  and  points  to 
reflect  on." 

— LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 

0-8245-1879-9 
$14.95  paperback 

BACK  IN  PRINT! 
RONALD  ROLHEISER 

The  Shattered 
Lantern 

Rediscovering  a  Felt 
Presence  of  God 

From  the  acclaimed 
author  of  The  Holy 
Longing!  Rolheiser  sug- 
gests that  "the  way  back 
to  a  lively  faith  is  not  a 
question  of  finding  the 
right  answers,  but  of  liv- 
ing in  a  certain  way." 
He  shines  new  light  on 
the  contemplative  path 
of  Western  Christianity 
and  offers  a  dynamic 
way  forward. 

0-8245-1884-5 
$14.95  paperback 


HENRI  J.M.  NOUWEN 

Finding  My  Way  Home 

Pathways  to  Life  and  the  Spirit 

This  is  a  collection  of  four  short  essays,  three 
previously  published  by  Crossroad  and  here 
revised,  that  look  at  four  different  aspects  of 
our  spiritual  life: 

The  Path  of  Waiting  ponders  the  spirituality  of  waiting  ar1 
what  'waiting'  means  in  the  context  of  our  spiritual  lives.  E 
presents  his  reflection  on  waiting  from  the  perspectives  of  ^ai 
ing  for  God  and  the  waiting  of  God. 

The  Path  of  Power  presents  a  theology  of  weakness.  It  expn 
a  power  that  oppresses,  alienates  and  destroys;  it  shows  ho; 
that  power  is  disarmed  through  powerlessness. 

The  Path  of  Peace  shares  the  aspect  of  peace  through  the  sry 
of  Adam  with  whom  Nouwen  lived  at  the  L'Arche  Daykmk 
community  in  Toronto. 

The  Path  of  Life  and  Death  (never  before  published)  is  tain 
from  a  conference  delivered  to  the  Eighth  National  Cathoi 
HIV/AIDS  Conference  in  Chicago  in  1995,  and  an  intervijv 
given  to  Crosspoint  Magazine.  The  importance  that  a  neai 
death  experience  had  on  his  outlook  on  both  life  and  deaths 
demonstrated  in  this  work. 

0-8245-1888-8,  $18.95  hardcover 


NEW  REVISED  EDITION 
KENNETH  S.  LE0NG 

The  Zen 
Teachings 
of  Jesus 

"I  left  Jesus  to  search  tor 
the  Tao  when  I  was  six- 
teen," writes  Leong. 
"Now  I  am  forty  and 
realize  that  1  could  have 
found  the  Tao  in  Jesus." 
It  is  the  spiritual  side  of 
Zen,  the  art  to  trust  and 
accept  life,  that  coincides 
with  the  core  of  the 
Gospel  message. 

0-8245-1883-7 
$19.95  paperback 


CHARLES  M.  SHEDN 

Achievir? 
Moral 
Health  | 

An  Exercise  Plan  > 
Your  Conscience 

"A  blend  of  real  fe 
ations  and  cartoJstj 
involve  moral  dimi 
are  used  to  illusttc 
ideas.  Well-writ  u 
well  referenced, 
unique  work  W(H 
of  interest  to  pei  c 
whish  to  learn  nrt 
about  themselvtiiK 
decisions  they  n  El 
home  or  at  worl  - 
Library  Journal 

0-8245-1868-3 
$18.95  paperback 
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MODERN-DAY  CLASSIC! 
JSTOPHER  J.  KAUFFMAN 


itnotism  and 
aternalism  in  the 
lights  of  Columbus: 

istory  of  the  Fourth  Degree 


Patriotism  and 
Fraternalism 


KNIGHTS  OF 
COLUMBUS 


A  History  of  the 
Fourth  Degree 


Catholic  University  of  America  professor 
editor  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Historian  presents  a  rich  and 
prehensive  account  of  how  the  anti-Catholicism  of  the  early 
ltieth  century  was  vigorously  countered  by  the  Knights  of 
imbus's  "Fourth  Degree." 

vork  indispensable  for  understanding  modern  American 
iotism.  It  demonstrates  clearly  that  'patriotism'  was  highly 
eable  and  that  there  were  many  ways  of  expressing  loyalty 
,e  nation." — JOHN  BODNAR,  CHAIR  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
(ISTORY,  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

stertul....  This  lively  history  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus' 
irth  Degree"  elegandy  weaves  cultural  and  ritual  theory 
the  rollicking  story  of  American  Catholicism's  most  vocal 
orate  defenders  against  anti-Catholic  prejudice.  A  'must- 
'  for  students  of  American  Catholic  history  and  culture." 
ARK  S.  MASSA,  S.J.,  PROFESSOR  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  DIRECTOR 
HE  AMERICAN  STUDIES  PROGRAM,  FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY 

15-1885-3    $19.95  hardcover 


HE  SERIES  "COMPANIONS  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 
ID  J.  CASSIDY 

istians  and  Roman  Rule 
le  New  Testament 

spectwes 


New  Testament  scholar  gives  a  new  and 

reading  of  the  struggle  between  the  early 

ns  and  oppressive  Roman  authorities, 

g  the  influence  of  Augustus  and  Trajan  on 

'  Church,  the  trial  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 

I's  travels  throughout  the  Mediterranean  world 

103-5    $25.95  paperback 


NEW  IN  HERDER  &  HERDER'S  MILESTONES  SERIES 


CI  IR1STIANS 


ROMAN  RULK 
IN  "11 II:  NEW 
TESTAMENT 


ANSELM  STOLZ 

The  Doctrine 
of  Spiritual 
Perfection 

This  classic  text, 
written  by  a  German 
Benedictine,  advances 
the  scholarship  of  mysti- 
cism by  approaching  the 
topic  from  a  theological 
perspective,  showing 
the  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  elements 
of  mysticism.  With  an 
introduction  by  Stephen 
Fields,  S.J.,  Georgetown 
University. 

0-8245-1887-X 
$24.95  paperback 


THE  WETHERSFIELD 
INSTITUTE 

Christian 
Marriage 

A  Historic  al  Study 

A  thoughtful  and  highly 
enjoyable  collection  of 
essays  exploring  the 
historical  development 
of  Christian  marriage. 
With  contributions  by 
historians,  theologians, 
and  literary  scholars 
including  Glenn  Olsen 
(the  editor),  Francis 
Martin,  Teresa  Pierre, 
Robert  V.  Young, 
James  Hitchcock, 
and  John  Haas. 

0-8245-1886-1 
$24.95  paperback 


HENRI  DE  LUBAC 

ocnpture  in 
the  Tradition 

(Formerly,  The  Sources 
of  Revelation) 

A  single-volume 
presentation  of  the  main 
themes  of  de  Lubac's 
monumental  study  of 
medieval  exegesis, 
showing  how  scriptural 
interpretation  is  part  of 
the  way  humans  come 
to  share  in  the  divine 
mystery.  With  an 
introduction  by  Peter 
Casarella,  Catholic 
University  of  America. 

0-8245-1871-3 
$29.95  paperback 


NORMAN  TANNER,  S.J. 


ot  tne  cnurcn 

A  Short  History 

The  editor  of  the 
magisterial  Decrees 
of  the  Ecumenical 
Councils  provides  the 
best  overview  of  the 
councils  available  in 
English.  Tanner  covers 
the  history  of  conciliar 
teaching,  from  the  early 
and  medieval  councils 
to  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  showing  their 
abiding  importance  in 
the  life  of  the  church. 

0-8245-1904-3 
$22.95  paperback 
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Psychology 
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Catholicism 


MIRIAM  THERESE  WINTER     C.  KEVIN  GILLESPIE,  S.J. 

Out  of  the 
Depths 

The  Story  of  Ludmila 
Javorova,  Ordained 
Roman  Catholic  Priest 

Based  on  exclusive  inter- 
views! The  never-before- 
told  story  of  a  courageous 
woman  ordained  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  under- 
ground church  during 
the  religious  persecutions 
of  the  communist  era. 
Ludmila  Javorova  is  the 
first  to  tell  her  story  pub- 
licly. Out  of  the  Depths 
documents  her  struggle 
to  live  her  priesthood 
with  integrity  within 
the  restricted  framework 
of  the  tradition  and 
the  times. 

0-8245-1889-6 
$19.95  hardcover 


From  Confession  to 
Therapy? 

"In  these  pages,  Kevin 
Cillespie  tells  a  story  that 
is  at  once  very  American 
and  very  Catholic. 
Catholics  may  read  it  to 
understand  their  family 
history  as  it  recounts 
from  a  fresh  perspective 
a  tale  told  in  many  other 
ways  before.  All 
Americans,  however,  will 
find  a  vivid  if  seldom 
chronicled  aspect  of  their 
own  narrative  here  as 
well. ..."  -  FR(  >M  THE 
FOREWORD  BY  EUGENE 
KENNEDY. 

0-8245-1896-9 
$24.95  hardcover 
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Jesus  g 


Finding  Our  Faittim 

— 4l  .  ™ 

MICHAEL  MORWOOD 


MAY 

MICHAEL  MORWOOD 

Is  Jesus  God? 

Finding  Our  Faith 

Michael  Morwood  is 
convinced  that  adult 
Christian  education 
must  reflect  the  ques- 
tions and  doubts  that 
adults  bring  to  their 
faith.  Morwood,  who 
lives  in  Australia,  first 
raised  the  issue  five  years 
ago  when  he  published 
Tomorrow's  Catholic.  In 
his  new  book,  he  devel- 
ops his  radical  vision  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a 
"catholic"  Christian. 
For  Morwood,  Jesus  is 
to  be  closely  identified 
with  Cod,  with  suitable 
new  understandings  of 
what  that  means  for 
adults  today. 

0-8245-1891-8 
$14  95  paperback 


PAUL  BAARD,  PH,J 
REV.  CHRIS  ARID' 

MotivatiiL 
Your  Chfc 

How  Any  Leader  an 
Ignite  Intrinsic 
Motivation  and  Owl 

Fordham  Busine; 
School  Professor  ;d 
evangelical  layperin, 
Paul  Baard,  and  (jdj 
pastor.  Rev.  Chrisirii 
introduce  the  reliprc 
world  to  proven  ntr 
tional  methods.  T; 
result  is  a  smart,  ]  I 
cal,  experience-bad 
manual  that  can  la 
used  by  anyone  inhu 
leadership  -  frorrae 
head  pastor  to  thefia 
of  the  altar  guild 
Written  by  a  Catllic 
Priest  and  a  Protun 
Evangelical! 

0-8245-1894-2 
$14.95  paperback 
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zd  Canadian  archbishops.  These  synod  veterans 
d  that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  speak  of  a  "synod  of  bish- 
It  is  increasingly  a  "papal  synod,"  arranged  and  con- 
d  by  curial  officials.  As  a  symbol  of  this,  the  instru- 
um  laboris  for  the  1997  Synod  for  America  is 
ling.  It  purported  to  present  the  topics  suggested  by 
,ps  throughout  the  Americas.  However,  every  idea 
a  footnote  was  taken  from  scriptural,  patristic,  con- 
papal  or  curial  sources.  Ideas  from  members  of  the 
us  episcopal  conferences  were  reduced  to  anonymity 
e  curial  authors  of  this  60-page  document, 
iocesan  bishops  have  plenty  of  other  reasons  for 
ing  reforms  in  the  Vatican  Curia.  Major  items 
ig  on  them  recently  without  consultation  or  notice 
de  the  1997  Instruction  warning  about  dangers  in 
collaboration  of  the  non-ordained  in  the  sacred 
;try  of  the  priest";  the  latest  directive  on  the  Mass; 
eptember's  decree  Dominus  lesus  and  the  related  let- 
lat  was  sent  to  episcopal  conferences.  This  letter 
rially  warned  against  using  the  term  "church"  for 
Christians — a  ruling  that  John  Paul  II  himself  vio- 
in  Ut  Unum  Sint. 

)  these  items  can  be  added  the  affront  felt  by  bishops 
curial  officials  intervene  direcdy  in  diocesan  affairs, 
ially  when  they  do  so  in  response  to  unnamed  local  crit- 


ics who  complain  direcdy  to  the  Vatican  about  their  bishop. 

It  is  now  35  years  since  most  of  the  bishops  headed 
home  to  their  dioceses  after  the  council's  four  sessions.  In 
vote  after  vote,  they  had  defeated  curial  positions  and  won 
papal  support  for  renewal  and  reform.  However,  curial 
officials  left  in  charge  of  the  Vatican  bureaucracy  soon 
began  to  regain  their  advantage  of  being  able  to  promote 
their  views  more  readily  than  distant  diocesan  bishops 
busy  with  local  concerns. 

It  should  surprise  nobody  that  over  the  years  curial 
officials  have  moved  to  limit  various  Vatican  II  teachings. 
Despite  official  secrecy  during  the  council,  what  was 
known  at  the  time  in  general  terms  is  now  proven  by  his- 
torical research  in  many  archives,  diaries  and  journals. 
John  XXIII's  vision  of  Vatican  II  was  in  difficulty  until 
cardinals  who  headed  dioceses  challenged  their  counter- 
parts in  Vatican  offices.  Paul  VI,  in  turn,  was  under  con- 
stant, heavy  pressure  to  limit  the  role  and  powers  of  local 
bishops.  And,  as  Cardinal  Paulo  Arns  of  Brazil  noted 
recently,  John  Paul  II  "does  not,  unfortunately,  keep 
watch  on  his  Curia." 

The  2001  synod  could  be  an  occasion  when,  as  at  Vat- 
ican II,  the  assembled  diocesan  bishops  decisively  assert 
their  responsibility  to  share  fully  with  the  pope  in  the 
direction  of  the  church.  ^ 
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Salvadoran  women  line  up  to  receive  donated  food  in  San  Miguel  Tepezonte,  El  Salvador,  on  Feb.  14. 


Devastation,  Faith  and 
Resilience 

A  Report  From  El  Salvador 


BY  DEAN  BRACK LEY 

IN  AN  earthquake  ONE  FEELS  very  small.  During 
the  earthquakes  in  El  Salvador  on  Jan.  1 3  and  Feb. 
13,  the  street  heaved  underfoot;  buildings  and  light 
posts  rocked;  telephone  cables  swung  like  jump- 
ropes.  The  first  quake,  7.6  on  the  Richter  scale,  had  its  epi- 
center off  the  coast,  while  the  second,  6.6  on  the  Richter 
scale,  was  centered  in  El  Salvador  itself.  Thousands  of 
tremors  occurred  in  the  weeks  following  the  February 
quake,  including  a  sharp  jolt  on  Feb.  17  that  exceeded  6.0 
on  the  Richter  scale  with  its  epicenter  near  the  capital.  The 
quakes  killed  almost  1,300  people. 


DEAN  BRACKLEY,  S.J.,  teaches  philosophy  and  religion  at  the 
University  of  Central  America,  San  Salvador. 


IX 


The  damage  to  housing  is  overwhelming.  One  inv 
homes  was  buried,  destroyed  or  badly  damaged.  Overfii 
million  people  were  left  homeless.  Hardest  hit  wereh 
adobe  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  the  coastal  region  and  an; 
the  mountainous  ridge  extending  southwest  from  the  oi 
tal.  The  government  and  construction  companies  n 
conspired  to  devastate  the  environment,  while  povertyjw 
exclusion  have  forced  many  people  to  live  in  mud-ba 
and  bamboo  huts  on  hillsides.  The  damage  of  the  ea^h 
quake  is  largely  the  fruit  of  human  sin  and  neglect,to 
those  who  have  sinned  and  those  who  suffer  are  noth< 
same. 

In  San  Salvador,  the  capital,  on  the  day  after  the  ts 
quake,  we  celebrated  Sunday  Eucharist  in  the  streetoi 
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at  an  aftershock  might  rock  our  barrio  chapel — with 
de.  Local  residents  had  slept  out  of  doors  that  night 
lr  that  aftershocks  would  fell  the  cracked  walls  of 
simple  homes.  During  the  Mass  we  struggled  to 
sense  of  the  tragedy.  We  had  had  war  in  the  1980's, 
nee  (dengue  fever,  cholera  and  a  new  strain  of  diar- 
rirus)  in  the  last  few  years,  a  hurricane  (Mitch)  in 
ind  now  an  earthquake.  Some  asked,  "Is  the  world 
g  to  an  end?"  Others  asked,  "Where  is  God?" 
our  Eucharist,  we  recalled  the  story  of  Elijah  in  the 
t  Horeb,  when  he  asked  to  meet  with  God.  First 
i  hurricane.  Next  came  an  earthquake.  But  God  was 
the  hurricane  or  the  earthquake.  God  was  present 
1  in  the  whisper  of  a  gende  wind.  "Where  have  we 
soft  breeze  like  that?"  we  asked.  "Where  have  we 
such  a  voice?"  In  the  days  following  the  earth- 
as  I  visited  villages  and  towns  struck  by  them,  I 
that  voice  from  the  poor,  in  their  faith,  resilience 
lidarity. 

:er  Mass,  I  visited  displaced  families  in  the  large  city 
if  Santa  Tecla.  Survivors  were  laying  out  donated 
:ts  for  the  night  and  lining  up  for  a  hot  supper, 
>  to  urban  parishes  that  had  quickly  swung  into 
Some  of  the  women  told  me  how  their  rural  com- 

■  had  been  buried  by  a  landslide.  Working  moth- 
'ho  frequently  lock  their  children  indoors  on  Satur- 
3r  "security" — returned  home  to  find  the  children 
ad  left  at  home  now  interred  in  the  rubble. 

e  next  day,  I  visited  the  village  of  Los  Laureles.  We 
:d  over  fallen  trees  and  landslides  and  up  a  steep 
for  two  miles,  lugging  clothing,  medicine  and  a  hot 
irepared  by  parishioners  in  the  capital.  The  school 
lapel  were  intact,  but  only  three  houses  remained 
ng.  This  community  of  adobe,  located  high  on  a 
had  shaken  like  the  tenth  floor  of  a  skyscraper.  Yet 
ly  bamboo  poles  had  been  gathered  near  the 
ce  to  the  community,  and  construction  of  temporary 

■  was  underway. 

;e  following  day,  making  our  way  in  a  pickup  truck, 
ched  the  volcano  crater  where  many  were  buried  by 
ides  on  Saturday.  Lacking  decent  land,  poor  resi- 
eke  out  a  meager  existence  by  descending  to  the 
floor  hundreds  of  feet  below  to  plant  vegetables, 
madalupe  told  us  that  an  avalanche  had  buried  her 
down  there  on  Saturday.  Mario  said  he  had  lost  a 
t  the  same  way. 

1  Thursday,  I  visited  Armenia,  almost  an  hour  from 
pital  in  normal  times.  Thirty-eight  had  died  there; 
struction  was  massive.  One  man  had  worked  for  15 
n  Los  Angeles  to  build  a  two-story  brick  home  and 
e  in  his  hometown.  It  was  now  all  a  ruin.  But  in  the 
e  of  the  match-stick  rubble  from  several  homes, 


someone  had  planted  a  defiant,  very  Salvadoran,  sign: 
"Armenia  Vive!"  (Armenia  lives!).  People  cooking  lunch  in 
the  streets  responded  to  our  greetings  with  cordial  smiles. 
There  they  sleep  at  night  under  plastic  sheets.  A  couple 
welcomed  us  with  wide  smiles  to  what  had  been  their 
home.  "Come  in!"  said  Sonia  Virginia.  Actually,  there  was 
no  "in"  ahead  at  all,  nothing  but  debris,  three  children, 
three  adults  and  a  pot  of  soup  simmering  over  a  fire  on  the 
ground.  There  was  something  more  than  raw  tragedy  here 
in  Armenia.  There  was  a  kind  of  consolation  and  a 
resilience  that  the  bare  facts  alone  could  not  account  for. 

Eleven  others  live  with  Fina  Hernandez  and  Don 
Chepe  in  Rio  Abajo,  a  half-hour  southeast  of  Armenia. 
They  are  more  fortunate  than  many  of  their  neighbors. 
They  have  almost  two  complete  walls  standing,  and  a 
decent  roof  will  hold  for  now.  They  insisted  that  I  not 
leave  without  a  hefty  bunch  of  bananas.  Their  neighbor, 
Porfiria,  ran  out  from  her  hut  of  zinc  sheets  to  hand  me 
three  large  eggs! 

Fina  speaks  of  God  in  intimate  terms  in  this  time  of 
trial.  "My  Father  has  taken  care  of  us."  She  fainted  during 
the  quake,  but  God  took  care  of  the  whole  family.  A  few 
miles  away  Leonor  Mejfa  fell  to  her  knees  during  the 
earthquake  and  abandoned  herself  to  God's  will.  Now  she 


Women  and  children  sit  outdoors  near  religious  items  retrieved  from 
earthquake-damaged  homes  outside  San  Salvador  on  Feb.  15. 
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sheds  tears  telling  of  it.  Up  in  the  town  of  Jayaque,  Felix 
Guardado  knows  that  God  does  not  punish  us  with  earth- 
quakes; Felix  instead  marvels  at  the  way  God  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  situation  to  bring  old  enemies  together  to  face 
the  common  crisis. 

This  is  the  profound  faith  of  rural  Latin  America,  faith 
in  a  friendly,  nearby  God,  a  close  companion  whose  mercy 
has  saved  the  family  and  the  community,  helping  them  to 
bounce  back  and  share  with  others  what  little  they  have. 
Fina,  Leonor  and  Felix  listen  to  the  still  soft  voice  that 
stirred  Elijah.  Their  sober  faith  does  not  come  easily  to  us 
urban,  postmodern  sophisticates,  but  we  will  need  to  count 
on  their  consoling  God  as  we  face  the  long-term  task  of  re- 
building. We  are  challenged  to  recognize  that  the  disaster 
presents  an  opportunity  to  organize  and  to  build  unity.  As 
Don  Felix  well  knows,  God  does  not  send  hurricanes  or 
earthquakes.  But  out  of  such  tragedies — which  we  make 
more  lethal  by  injustice  and  environmental  depredation — 
God  does  generate  hope,  resilience  and  new  life. 

We  also  visited  Santa  Maria  Ostuma,  a  typical-sized 
rural  town  of  a  few  thousand  people,  near  the  epicenter  of 
the  powerful  second  quake.  As  we  approached  the  area,  the 
proud  Chinchontepec  volcano  rose  in  the  distance  with  a 
gaping  wound  in  its  side,  the  product  of  a  mammoth  land- 
slide. Santa  Maria  Ostuma  used  to  be  the  stuff  of  picture 
postcards,  a  candidate  for  the  loveliest  site  in  El  Salvador. 
Entering  the  town  this  time  left  us  stunned.  Ostuma  had 
been  hit  hard  by  the  first  quake. 
Now  the  entire  town,  with  its 
surrounding  hamlets,  lay  in  ruins. 
We  soon  stopped  asking  people 
about  their  houses.  The  answer  is 
always  the  same.  "Fallen  to  the 
ground."  "Destroyed."  The  sec- 
ond quake  hit  these  people  when 
they  were  down.  The  town's 
emergency  response  team  is 
weary  but  not  beaten.  On  the 
positive  side,  the  calamity  has 
actually  reconciled  warring  fac- 
tions. They  criticize  the  govern- 
ment's inefficiency  and  a  retired 
colonel  who  is  sowing  division  in 
the  town. 

Along  the  streets,  households 
prepare  a  meal  or  arrange  a  tent 
for  shelter.  A  few  small  girls  level 
the  road  with  pick  and  shovel. 
Soft  voices  send  friendly  greet- 
ings and  warm  to  conversation. 
One  woman  offers  the  visitors  a 
refreshing  drink.  Don  Miguel 


Angel  tells  how  falling  rubble  pinned  his  son  under  a  >oi 
Fortunately,  they  discovered  him  and  pulled  him  out.  ith 
ers  were  less  lucky.  Twenty  had  died  in  Santa  Maria  (tu 
ma.  Considering  the  damage  to  buildings,  the  mux 
seems  low. 

A  beautiful,  300-year-old  colonial  church  doming 
Ostuma's  landscape  until  last  month.  Now  all  its  maiv 
stone,  brick  and  mortar  he  in  heaps  on  the  ground.  ( ■ 
ously,  its  slender  wooden  columns,  also  300  years  n 
remain  standing  today  in  parallel  rows  in  the  middle  ci 
nave.  Reaching  upward,  they  continue  to  support  the  ear 
spindly  wooden  framework  that  held  up  the  church's  I 
ing.  What  is  heaviest  and  strongest  has  fallen  in  ruins 
weakest,  most  fragile  part  of  the  construction  remair- 
fitting  metaphor  for  Ostuma  and  El  Salvador.  The  bud 
ings  have  fallen.  The  people  remain  and  rebuild. 

The  president  told  the  foreign  press  that  the  qikt 
will  set  back  national  development  20  years.  The  el 
quakes  have  stirred  us  from  our  routine  slumber  in  theac 
of  the  age-old  tragedy  of  the  poor.  After  the  earthquak,  i 
has  been  easier  to  appreciate  that  the  Salvadoran  poor  er 
always  living  in  a  permanent  earthquake.  The  temptio: 
will  be  to  go  back  to  living  as  if  the  everyday  poverty  cth 
majority  were  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  If  we  rsis 
that  temptation,  perhaps  the  solidarity  will  continues 
the  unity  in  rebuilding  will  increase.  Perhaps  therevs 
something  of  God  in  the  earthquake,  after  all. 


without  guile 


xHow  many  calories  are  you?''' 
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l  Harsh 
ight 


AMES  S.  TORRENS 


rRAFFic,"  an  Academy  Awards  nominee  film 
directed  by  Steven  Soderbergh,  is  a  rapid-fire 
saga  of  the  drug  trade  and  of  stumbling  bina- 
tional  efforts  to  stop  it.  It  is  also  a  dark-hued 

jityplay 

he  drug  trading  and  the  violence  in  "Traffic"  take 
1  on  both  sides  of  the  border  crossing  between  Tijuana 

an  Diego.  The  border  crossing  is  pictured  in  the  film, 
j  very  few  days  I  find  myself  in  its  jam-up  of  cars — 
j  lg  up  to  an  hour  to  get  through  inspection  by  the 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  Although  it 
!  sdy  routine,  one  day  I  idled  too  close  to  the  car  in 

of  me  at  the  booth,  and  the  agent  warned  me  to  stay 

because  in  emergencies,  he  said,  their  guns  have  to 
j  out.  A  sign  flashing  on  a  screen  overhead  warns, 

canines  are  working."  In  other  words,  don't  pet  the 

S.  TORRENS,  S.J.,  a  former  associate  editor  of  America, 
•rofessor  of  English  at  the  Universidad  Iberoamericana 
iste  in  Tijuana,  Mexico.  He  can  be  reached  at: 
@tij.uia.mx. 


i  Quaid  and  Catherine  Zeta-Jones  in  "Traffic." 


Benicio  del  Toro  stars  as  a  Mexican  policeman  caught  in  a  web  of 
corruption  in  Steven  Soderbergh's  "Traffic." 

dogs.  And  every  inspection  booth  has  a  poster  at  eye  level 
of  the  Arellano-Felix  brothers  (called  the  Juan  Obregon 
cartel  in  the  movie),  offering  up  to  $2  million  for  informa- 
tion leading  to  their  capture. 

Drugs  are  the  albatross  hanging  on  the  neck  of  Tijuana. 
With  a  population  of  at  least  a  million  and  a  half,  most  resi- 
dents work  in  assembly  plants,  in  small  shops  and 
food  stands  or  in  building  and  clean-up.  Wherever 
the  city  shows  a  touch  of  luxury — an  exclusive  tourist 
hotel  along  the  coast,  a  walled-in  home  and  grounds 
with  lively  parties — one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  the 
whisper  of  "narcos"  or  laundered  money.  And  the 
local  papers  keep  recording  the  death  toll  from  orga- 
nized and  unorganized  crime,  starting  with  the  chief 
of  police,  Alfred  de  la  Torre,  who  was  gunned  down 
last  summer  on  his  way  home  from  church. 

Tijuana  and  San  Diego  are  in  symbiosis.  Mexi- 
cans stream  over  early  in  the  morning  for  work,  and 
on  Saturday  they  do  as  much  shopping  as  they  can  on  § 
el  otro  lack,  "the  other  side."  San  Diego,  for  all  its  airy  I 
attractiveness,  could  collapse  easily  if  these  Tijuanans  ° 
should  decide  some  day  to  stay  home.  The  two  cities  \ 
live  their  relatively  normal  life,  but  drugs  are  the  can-  % 
cer  spreading  into  and  out  of  them. 

"Traffic"  presents  the  border  milieu  in  a  melodra-  g 
matic  contrast.  For  San  Diego  we  get  some  bright  i 
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images — an  elegant  outdoor  luncheon  attended  by  Helena 
(Catherine  Zeta-Jones),  the  wife  of  the  big  drug  connection 
Carlos  Ayala  (Steven  Bauer)  and  a  park  in  the  sunshine  on 
Mission  Bay  where  Helena  watches  her  son  play  (and  gets  an 
ominous  note  to  cough  up  $3  million).  For  Tijuana  and  its 
outskirts  and  even  Mexico  City,  the  screen  turns  a  gritty 
ochre.  This  telltale  hue  and  texture  have  a  double  effect — one 
positive,  to  let  us  know  immediately  that  the  plot  has  gone 
south;  and  the  other  very  debatable,  to  suggest  how  poor  and 
seedy  Mexico  looks  from  the  U.S. 

Ayala  is  jailed  when  a  sting  operation  by  U.S.  drug 
enforcement  agents  nets  his  distributor,  Eduardo  Ruiz 
(Mguel  Ferrer) — just  the  witness  the  government  wants  to 
use  against  him.  But  the  slippery  Ayala  and  his  wife,  who 
turns  from  naive  to  ruthless  (not  too  credibly)  in  the  movie, 
do  not  prove  easy  to  hold.  A  complicating  factor  is  Ayala 's 
sleazy  lawyer,  Arnie  Metzger  (Dennis  Quaid),  who  has  eyes 
for  Ayala's  wife  and  his  money.  Plenty  of  room  here  for 
explosive  settling  of  scores. 

The  U.S.  segment  of  "Traffic"  actually  centers,  however, 
in  Cincinnati  and  Washington,  D.C.,  with  an  Ohio  judge, 
Robert  Wakefield  (Michael  Douglas),  appointed  as  federal 
czar  for  the  war  against  drugs.  Politically  wary,  he  is  to  suc- 
ceed a  blunt-talking  general  (any  allusion  to  Barry  McCaf- 
frey strictly  intentional).  And  he  must  let  himself  be  talked  at 
by  all  the  oracles  of  Congress  (real-life  appearances  by  Sena- 
tors Barbara  Boxer,  Orin  Hatch  and  others). 

Back  in  Cincinnati,  the  judge's  teenage  daughter,  Caro- 
line (Erika  Christiansen),  has  fallen  among  drug-sniffing  rich 
kids,  especially  her  precocious  and  odious  boyfriend  (Topher 
Grace).  Her  path  takes  her  to  the  most  unsavory  part  of 
town  to  trade  sex  for  drugs.  That's  when  the  Wakefields,  a 
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stock  dysfunctional  family,  have  to  face  the  music,  an  di 
judge's  aggressive  stance  about  "war  on  drugs"  is  of  ncielt 
on  the  home  front. 

On  the  Mexico  side,  the  film  begins  with  twotati 
agents  intercepting  a  drug  delivery,  only  to  be  interotel 
in  their  turn  by  the  Mexican  army  under  General  Saz?. 
(Tomas  Milan).  Salazar,  impressed  by  their  work,  fbn 
immediate  designs  on  the  lead  agent,  Javier  Rodnfce 
(Benicio  Del  Toro),  whom  he  undertakes — in  a  cn 
hard-boiled  way — to  train,  along  with  his  compaic 
Manolo,  for  the  drug  war  and,  just  incidentally,  for  pebn 
al  services.  During  one  of  these  "services,"  in  Mexico m 
Javier  meets  a  bandaged  and  scarred  figure  whom  hqa 
ognizes  as  a  kingpin  of  the  Juarez  drug  cartel,  somll 
widely  reported  to  have  died.  Salazar  by  now  is  head  cfti* 
war  on  drugs  for  Mexico,  yet  here  he  is  protecting  theo\ 
from  Juarez.  Javier  and  Manolo  realize  they  have  djd 
information. 

Javier  and  Manolo  are  halfway  decent  men  (and  Be.cn 
Del  Toro,  as  Javier,  is  the  stand-out  of  the  movie).  Ath 
film  unwinds,  what  will  they  do  with  their  secret?  Howr 
the  case  against  Ayala  turn  out?  And  how  will  Judge  \% 
field's  private  lite  affect  his  public  one?  See  the  film. 

"Traffic"  is  not  just  an  ingenious  crime  story;  ills1 
roman  a  clef.  Salazar  and  Ayala  and  the  two  cartels  anth 
scarfaced  kingpin  have  their  real-life  counterparts.  Etn 
pretty  close  to  reality,  this  thriller  film,  while  sealing  I 
and  elevating  some  heroes — any  moral  decision  into 
morass  is  heroic — has  to  leave  the  plague  itself  raging. 

Mexicans  are  not  very  sanguine  about  Presian 
Vicente  Fox's  war  on  trafficking.  In  a  national  columnha 
included  a  brief  review  of  "Traffic,"  Eduardo  Ruiz  Eai 
wrote  caustically  about  Fox's  drug  trafficking  offend 
calling  it  "The  Crusade  Lost  Ahead  of  Time."  The'o 
plan  includes  doubling  law-enforcement  pay,  so  im 
relieve  the  pressure  on  police  to  make  their  vr 
"entrepreneurial."  He  has  launched  a  campaign  called 
Ciudadano,  "Citizen  Eye,"  to  enlist  people  as  protected^ 
nesses.  (It  will  take  a  major  shift  to  dispel  Mexicans'  uier 
tainty  about  which  public  agents  to  trust.)  And  Fox  h  ti 
admit  that,  in  this  deadly  game,  goals  have  already 
scored  against  him. 

Sebastian  Rotella,  in  his  1998  book  Twilight  oitb 
Line,  reports  that  in  recent  years  the  Mexican  mafias  if 
been  supplying  two-thirds  of  U.  S.  cocaine  and  that  ie 
spend  "roughly  double  the  entire  budget  ol  the  Mexai 
federal  attorney  general's  office  and  federal  policeb 
bribing  public  officials.  Ruiz  Healy  says,  concentrates 
getting  the  swelling  number  of  users  off  drugs;  even  \H 
ize  them.  All  of  that  is  beyond  and  outside  the  read  4 
"Traffic,"  which  nonetheless  trains  a  harsh  light  on™ 
particular  social  illness. 
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Awake 


\RY  BETH  MOORE 


T  CAME  AS  A  SURPRISE  to  find 
nyself  compelled  to  reflect  on 
:onsciousness  and  mortality.  It 

|  mppened  because  I  went  to  a  Zen 
t  by  accident.  But  then,  though 

j  ire  surprises  in  this  life,  we  may 

j  >rate  in  bringing  ourselves  to  the 
>f  surprise — to  the  brink,  or  to  the 

•  standing  that  the  brink  is  never 
r. 

ue  enough,  the  weekend  was 
i  as  a  "Zen"  retreat.  But  I  had 
I  :d  that  the  retreat  master,  who  is 
>  i  Jesuit  priest  and  a  Zen  roshi 
j  wledged  teacher),  would  simply 
i  lecture  about  Zen  and  let  me 
j  :o  wander  around  in  silence,  pray, 
nd  enjoy  three  squares  without 
ration  or  cleanup.  Instead  I 
:!  itered  a  schedule  of  formal  medi- 
that  began  at  6:15  a.m.  and  ended 
m.,  with  an  optional  Mass  after 
ly  first  thought  was,  "Nobody  can 
ne  do  this."  But  having  named  my 
ice,  I  let  myself  be  seduced  by  the 
ige. 

ie  meditation  room,  or  zendo,  was 

ieth  moore,  s.c,  works  as  a  reha- 
m  counselor  at  the  National  Center 
ability  Services  in  Albertson,  N.Y. 


the  solarium,  now  stripped  of  furnishings 
and  replaced  with  six  rows  of  eight  black 
cushions.  The  large  rectangular  space 
was  even  more  austere  than  usual,  and 
yet  beautiful,  with  its  stone  floor  and 
three  sides  made  entirely  of  glass.  It  is 
well  named,  tracking  the  sun  throughout 
the  day  and  opening  on  to  rolling  hills 
and  huge  venerable  trees.  My  fellow 
retreatants  and  I  filed  into  the  room  qui- 
etly, were  handed  a  smaller  black  pillow 
to  perch  upon  and  were  directed  to  the 
square  we  would  occupy  for  the  next 
three  days.  It  was  a  simple  matter  to 
learn  the  etiquette  of  initial  bows,  a  pos- 
ture of  hands  folded  mid-chest,  a  move- 
ment of  even,  unhurried  steps.  Over  and 
over  in  a  rhythm  of  sitting  and  walking 
(zazen  and  kinhiri),  48  persons  of  diverse 
age  and  station  rose  and  returned  to  the 
cushions  like  so  many  geese  in  file. 

The  activity  of  zazen  consists  of  sit- 
ting completely  still  and  breathing.  The 
recommendation  during  this  activity  is 
that  one  should  concentrate  on  breath- 
ing ("Pay  attention  to  your  breathing!") 
and  attempt  to  banish  all  thought 
("Acknowledge  the  thought,  then  let  it 
go").  Strictly  speaking,  it  seems  possible 
that  anyone  of  average  mental  and  physi- 
cal health  can  do  this  for  a  little  while. 


Yet  anyone  who  tries  it  for  the  slightest 
interval  quickly  realizes  it  is  devilishly 
difficult.  To  be  conscious  of  breathing, 
of  this  alone — the  simplest,  most  basic 
activity  synonymous  with  living — and 
yet  deprive  the  "greedy  mind"  of  all  else! 
Of  course,  it  is  consciousness  that  is  con- 
fronted here.  It  seems  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  us  humans  to  be  alive, 
breathing,  unless  we  know  we  are. 

At  5:45  a.m.,  through  sleep  and  pitch 
dark  comes  a  tuneless  clip-clop,  like  a 
New  Year's  Eve  noisemaker,  to  wake  the 
48  to  greet  the  day  and  greet  roshi.  I 
throw  on  clothes  eagerly,  arrive  in  the 
candle-lit  solarium  awake,  rejoicing  in 
the  alpaca  sweater  that  prevents  me  from 
shivering,  but  not  from  working  against 
the  chill  that  surrounds  every  pore,  mov- 
ing now  in  streams  of  air  as  I  concentrate 
on  breathing,  attentive  to  rosbi's  path  of 
greeting  so  that  I  bow  properly. 

During  the  first  kinhin  (walking 
meditation),  about  6:30,  we  are  outdoors 
in  a  chill  that  just  straddles  uncomfort- 
able and  exhilarating.  The  light  is  ten- 
der, eager;  the  sun  on  its  way  but  not  yet 
arrived;  the  smell  of  the  autumnal  earth 
better  than  the  most  exquisite  perfume. 
But  I  let  these  thoughts  go,  yes  I  do,  and 
concentrate  on  the  footfalls  that  replace 
breath  during  the  walk — even  and  light 
footfalls,  a  pleasant  rhythm,  48  pairs  of 
feet  connecting  to  the  earth.  And  back 
indoors  the  greater  warmth  consoles 
immediately.  Back  to  the  black  cushions 
and  the  breathing. 

After  breakfast,  roshi  gives  a  brief 
orientation  about  Zen.  Mosdy  he  tells  us 
what  it  is  not.  This  is  probably  just  as 
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well,  for  why  would  you  want  some  new 
thoughts  cluttering  up  your  mind  when 
the  old  ones  were  hard  enough  to  ban- 
ish? But  there  is  a  hint  of  encouragement 
in  his  remarks.  Zen  practice  has  to  do 
with  becoming  more  human,  more  com- 
passionate, more  alive.  He  leaves  it  to  us 
to  conclude  that  this  goal  is  worth  no 
small  effort.  These  are  almost  the  only 
words  for  the  day. 

It  is  still  early,  and  we  return  to 
breathing.  I  cannot  fail  to  notice  my 
great  good  luck  to  be  on  the  south  side 
of  the  room  so  that  a  warming  sun  trav- 
els across  my  back  for  the  interval  of  two 
zazens.  But  it  is  bad  luck,  perhaps,  that 
the  fellow  in  charge  of  sounding  the 
gong  to  halt  each  period  of  stillness  is 
almost  directly  in  front  of  me.  No  matter 
how  hard  I  try  not  to,  I  see  him  raise  a 
thick  rounded  stick,  check  his  watch, 
contemplate  its  second  hand,  and  finally 
strike  the  round  metal  pot  that  renders  a 
pleasing  tone  and  several  lower  reverber- 
ations that  my  ear  follows  to  stillness,  as 
a  thirsty  man  might  pursue  a  drop  of 
dew.  Sometimes  the  interval  between  his 
raising  the  stick  and  striking  the  pot 
seems  quite  long.  At  other  times  it  seems 
as  if  only  in  the  moment  of  his  raising  it 
have  I  finally  discovered  a  smooth 
untroubled  breath,  which  he  will  now 
mercilessly  interrupt. 

Lunch  is  welcome.  The  food  is  good, 
the  line  tedious.  I  devise  some  little  task 
to  delay  coming,  then  walk  through  the 


buffet  unhindered.  The  afternoon  is  the 
same  as  the  morning,  minus  the  sun. 
Roshi  breaks  silence  to  say  that  after- 
noons are  the  hardest.  "It  is  always  after- 
noon in  hell,"  as  he  puts  it.  My  lower 
back,  my  knees  and  my  hips  are  awake. 
But  I  let  the  thought  go.  I  try  to,  anyway. 
We  have  a  tea  break  at  four  o'clock,  and 
the  taste  of  honey  in  the  last  drop  of  hot 
liquid  yields  undue  pleasure. 

Night  comes  on,  and  the  cew/o/solar- 
ium  is  again  candle-lit,  again  cold,  colder 
than  it  was  in  the  morning,  as  darkness 
deepens  and  snatches  away  all  color  save 
the  pallid  yellow  of  the  flame.  Ninety 
more  minutes  of  zazen/kinhin, 
sitting/walking.  Walking  indoors  now  so 
as  not  to  get  lost  or  stumble  in  the  dark. 
We  tread  single  file  up  and  down  the 
long  hallway  outside  the  zendo,  our 
stockinged  feet  purring  as  waves  on  an 
inlet.  Three  times  we  return  single  file  to 
the  zendo,  and  sit  and  breathe  again. 

Finally  my  friend  raises  his  stick  for 
the  last  time.  I  expect  to  move  out  of  the 
room  freely,  but  in  the  brief  time  it  takes 
to  stretch  out  our  legs  and  restore  circu- 
lation, a  woman  next  to  the  man  with  the 
stick  begins  to  chant.  Or  rather,  she  is 
announcing  something  in  a  kind  of  elon- 
gated speech,  her  tone  flat  and  unpleas- 
ant, which  has  the  effect  of  forcing  me  to 
take  in  the  content,  in  an  effort  to  mini- 
mize the  sound.  As  a  singer,  I'm  really 
annoyed  by  her  voice.  This  is  what  she 
says:  "May  I  respectfully  remind  you,  life 
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and  death  are  of  supreme  imporna 
Time  passes  and  opportunity  ilosi 
Each  of  us  should  strive  to  aula 
Awaken.  This  night  your  life  is  (I 
ished  bv  one.  Do  not  squandeijp 
life." 

The  gong  sounds  again,  three  I 
its  mellow  chime  contrasting  wi'  ti 
woman's  voice.  Both  her  tone  arjjbe 
words  have  the  effect  of  provokingjfc» 
mild  umbrage.  Who  is  this  strantr 
take  it  upon  herself  to  douse  mfl 
this  message  with  no  warning,  nipt: 
mission,  no  mitigating  phrase?  \)o 
she  to  tell  me  to  awaken?  Yet  eve|j 
turn  these  thoughts  over,  I  marvel :  I 
own  defensiveness. 

The  next  day's  structure  is  ect1 
the  same.  The  alternation  of  chi  a ; 
warmth,  sunlight  and  shadow  gi  m 
great  pleasure,  as  they  always  havlan 
this  I  make  no  attempt  to  suppiss. 
merely  try  to  take  in  the  expenm 
without  ratiocination.  I  have  a.ttl 
more  success  with  posture,  discovetig 
high-cushioned  genuflection  that  ca 
ease  into  for  20  minutes  at  a  time.tot 
have  no  more  success  with  thoughoai 
ishing.  If  anything,  thoughts  muipii 
and  altruistic  notions  play  with  vei[di 
memories,  silly  observations,  ide  I 
work,  for  trips,  for  friendship,  lit : 
some  time  in  the  deep  curve  i  I 
afternoon,  at  a  time  when  the  sub 
abandoned  our  side  and  smiles  taffllis 
ingly  across  the  room,  maybe  out  'li 
brief  phrases  roshi  calls  out  occasiiai 
to  encourage  us,  it  comes  to  me  clerly, 
To  abandon  thought,  to  subrcre 
consciousness  into  breath  is  to  yiei  ti 
self,  relativize  the  "I" — and  that  is  ,-ac 
ly  what  I  resist.  The  idea  of  1  in 
enlightened  may  be  attractive,  bijtii 
experience  could  be  terrifying.  Aan 
rate,  the  effort  to  approach  that  e»er 
ence  is  fraught  with  tremendous  csn 
tance,  and  perhaps  always  will  be.  u 
let  that  thought  go,  let  it  go  agai  an 
even  say  a  reluctant  good-bye  tlth 
hope  that  on  some  breathing  v<ras 
enlightenment  might  catch  me,  rdaei 
ing  effort  superfluous. 
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Beautiful  Rottenness 

£Mr.  Galliano,  with  his  fearless 
brace  of  sex  and  the  more  lewd 
ments  of  pop  culture,  continues  to 
)voke  with  brilliant  mischief.' 


HE  NEW  YORKER  COVER 
for  the  new  millennium's 
first  week  of  March  was  a 
perfect  cartoon  rendition 
of  our  culture's  inverted 


I  A  theater  marquee,  hyping  some 
;  iss  show,  is  plastered  with  rave  ban- 
ij  news  of  nameless  critics.  "A  New 
\  "Gratuitously  Prurient!"  "Lurid!" 
[  Bottom!"  "Vulgar!"  The  playbills 
I  it  that  the  feature  is  "unabsolvably 
i  detestable,  repulsive,  vile,  ugly, 
obscene  junk."  The  venue  is  being 
d  with  crowds  of  faceless  silhou- 
lithfully  attending  the  latest  block- 

/as  reminded  of  a  phrase,  recalled 
ly  graduate  school  days,  uttered  by 
I  ior  Albert  William  Levi  while  dis- 
i|  \  one  philosopher's  evaluation  of 
3)  r:  "beautiful  rottenness."  Levi  was 
'ij  i  that  the  phrase  might  one  day  be 
i  iriate  for  our  entire  culture.  If  he 
D  ive  today  he  might  say,  "See,  I  told 

ij " 

j  le  prettification  of  evil  and  the 
J  if  corruption  are,  of  course,  noth- 
[  lly  new.  They  are  as  old  as  Homer 
t!  West.  But  at  least  the  professor 
H  :heir  devastating  effect  upon  us. 
»'|  days,  evil  is  rarely  unmasked  for 
12!  really  is.  It  just  gets  rave  reviews, 

th  a  cleverness,  technological  slick- 
si  d  cultural  reach  through  the  media 
vi  iefore  seen. 

e  big  news  at  the  Grammy  Awards 
U  erk  named  Eminem,  a  marginally 
n  :d  white  guy  making  it  big  in  a 
W  genre"  created  by  inner-city  rap- 
H  i  a  society  whose  universities  have 
H  :ourses"  on  how  to  speak  properly 
^  ed  company,  where  a  supreme 
u  lominee  was  raked  over  the  coals 

■ '  
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— The  New  York  Times,  Jan.  2  3 

for  having  allegedly  used  suggestive 
words  to  a  woman,  where  the  utterance  of 
the  "N"  word  sparks  outraged  protests, 
where  gender  self-construction  is  con- 
strued as  a  right,  Eminem  has  reached 
fame  and  fortune  by  means  of  a  pouting 
sneer  and  acidic  lyrics  contemptuous  of 
gays,  women  and  minorities. 

Instead  of  outrage,  he  received  a  rev- 
erent review  in  a  New  York  Times  op-ed 
piece,  which  fawned  over  his  "impish, 
instantly  hummable  beats,  internal 
rhythms  and  hip-hop  unexpected  analo- 
gies." The  writer  calls  for  the  music 
industry  to  be  courageous  enough  to 
reward  our  "country's  most  hated  musi- 
cian." This  is  pious  bilge.  "The  most 
hated  musician"  does  not  sell  seven  mil- 
lion albums.  And  it  is  precisely  those 
seven  million  that  have  transformed  the 
music's  rottenness  into  something  beauti- 
ful. Madonna,  knowing  which  side  her 
bread  is  buttered  on,  offered  the  pearl 
that  she  finds  the  language  of  George  W. 
Bush  "much  more  offensive"  than 
Eminem's.  Think  of  the  loss  of  her  popu- 
larity this  integrity  of  hers  will  cost  her 
among  the  teeny-shoppers. 

It  will  be  hard  to  surpass  the  postur- 
ing of  the  Grammy  Awards,  but  if  any- 
thing can  do  it,  the  Academy  Awards  will. 
These  ceremonies  are  famous  for  their 
beautiful  rottenness,  not  only  in  their 
marketing  of  women  as  commodities,  but 
in  their  self-righteous  moralizing  over  pet 
issues,  like  the  "abortionist  with  the  heart 
of  gold,"  revealed  with  such  adulation  in 
"Cider  House  Rules." 

One  featured  character  among  this 
year's  crop  of  nominees  is  an  artist  who 
boasted,  during  his  short  life,  of  "thou- 
sands of  sex  partners."  Another  is  the 
Marquis  de  Sade,  that  enlightened  tower 


of  wisdom  and  integrity  who  stands  alone 
against  the  irrational  forces  of  sexual 
prudery  and  civil  authority.  The  ultimate 
victimizer,  from  whom  common  lan- 
guage has  drawn  the  word  sadism,  is  now, 
in  the  movie  "Quills,"  the  victim.  The 
pedophile,  rapist,  sex-abuser,  the  dteoret- 
ic  justifier  of  incest  and  murder,  is  recast 
as  a  wigged,  put-upon  saint.  By  the  time 
you  read  this,  we  will  know  whether 
Geoffrey  Rush  has  given  an  acceptance 
speech  expressing  solidarity  with  misun- 
derstood sexual  transgressors  of  the 
world.  If  so,  it  will  likely  be  called  a  coura- 
geous speech. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  at  such 
inversions  of  traditional  values  in  our  lib- 
erated culture.  Larry  Flynt,  the  publisher 
of  a  magazine  called  Hustler,  so  degrad- 
ing to  women  it  embarrasses  anyone 
unjaded  enough  to  recognize  its  sickness, 
is  an  icon  of  the  First  Amendment,  now 
invited  to  universities.  Government-fund- 
ed art  shows  desecrate  the  most  hallowed 
religious  imagery  and  are  defended  in  a 
chorus  of  "free  speech"  mantras. 

Rave  Girl,  a  national  chain  store,  sells 
Britney  Spears-inspired  halters  and  hot 
pants,  leather  and  stretch  flares  to  girls 
seven  years  old  and  up.  A  New  York 
Times  review  of  spring  fashion  can  com- 
ment, without  gagging,  that  Galliano  has 
fearlessly  embraced  the  "more  lewd  ele- 
ments of  pop  culture,"  while  Versace  is 
alluding  to  the  pornography  of  anal  sex. 
Maybe  the  stars  will  wear  Galiano  and 
Versace  at  die  Academy  Awards,  especial- 
ly it  De  Sade  wins. 

When  "XFL"  debuted  on  TV,  it 
seemed  the  perfect  embodiment  of  beau- 
tiful rottenness.  From  the  introduction  of 
the  cheerleaders  spilling  out  of  their  uni- 
forms to  the  "play  for  pay"  teams  (Hit- 
men and  Oudaws),  it  was,  as  the  league's 
founder,  Vince  McMahon,  bragged,  "the 
right  complement  of  sensuality. ..and 
smash-mouth,  hard-hitting  football." 
Like  McMahon's  culturally  cancerous 
World  Wresding  Federation,  it  delivered, 
at  least  for  the  first  night,  an  audience  five 
times  what  NBC  normally  pulled  on  a 
Saturday  night.  As  you  may  already  know, 
the  show  is  becoming  a  huge  flop.  But  do 
not  take  that  as  a  sign  of  the  viewers'  crit- 
ical powers.  By  all  "insider"  accounts, 
the  XFL  is  failing  because  it  isn't  beauti- 
ful enough  and  isn't  rotten  enough. 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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We  Remember 

Hitler,  the  War,  and 
the  Pope 

By  Ronald  J.  Rychlak 

Our  Sunday  Visitor.  54Sp  $19.95  (paper) 


The  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Holocaust, 
1930-1965 

By  Michael  Phayer 

Indiana  Univ.  Press.  128p  $29.95 

These  are  two  very  different  books  on  a 
similar  topic.  Rychlak's  is  the  lawyer's 
brief,  Phayer's  the  scholarly  monograph. 
Both  approach  Pope  Pius  XII  from  the 
standpoint  of  Vatican  diplomacy.  Rychlak 
concludes  that  the  criticism  of  Pius  XII  for 
not  speaking  out  against  Hitler  and  the 
Holocaust  is  unfair  and  that,  put  in  the 
context  of  the  time,  the  pope  did  all  that  a 
prudent  diplomat  could  do.  Phayer  puts 
the  question  in  a  broader  context.  He 
addresses  the  church's  attitudes  toward  die 
Jews  from  the  l°30's  through  Vatican  II, 
and  expands  the  diplomatic  question  from 
the  realm  of  statecraft  to  that  of  morality. 
Thus  he  considers  Pius's  greatest  failing  to 
have  been  "his  attempt  to  use  a  diplomatic 
remedy  for  a  moral  outrage." 

Ronald  Rychlak,  an  associate  dean  and 
professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi, approaches  his  topic  with  the 
intensity  of  a  defense  attorney  and  the  bal- 
ance of  a  legal  scholar.  He  seeks  to  set 
straight  the  record  of  Pius  XII  and  the 
Jews  in  the  face  of  the  distortions  he  finds 
printed  over  the  past  40  years,  from  Rolf 
Hochhuth's  "The  Deputy"  to  John  Corn- 
well's  Hitlers  Pope. 

The  first  third  of  the  book  sketchily 
introduces  the  European  scene  after 
World  War  I  and  sets  the  stage  for  Hider's 
rise  to  power.  It  also  introduces  the  career 
diplomat  Cardinal  Eugenio  Pacelli  and 
prepares  the  reader  for  his  election  in  1939 
as  Pius  XII.  Early  in  the  work  Rychlak 
establishes  his  view  of  the  pope:  Pius  had 
no  illusions  about  the  Nazis.  While  per- 
sonally repelled  by  the  Nazi  persecution  of 
religion,  Pius's  training  led  him  to  eschew 
the  persona  of  the  prophet  denouncing  evil 
and  instead  maintain  the  role  of  the  diplo- 


mat preserving  the  rights  of  the  church  in 
a  war-torn  world.  In  a  series  of  chapters 
covering  the  war  years,  Rychlak  highlights 
the  generally  low-key  efforts  of  the  Vatican 
to  ease  the  suffering  of  Europeans.  He 
points  out  that  the  Vatican  took  a  stand 
against  persecution  most  strongly  in 
Catholic  areas  like  Slovakia,  where  the 
Pope's  words  might  carry  greater  weight, 
although  generally  they  did 
not.  In  other  places,  like  Ger- 
many itself,  the  decision  to 
speak  out  was  always  affected 
by  the  expectation  of  retalia- 
tion, so  the  comments  were 
frequently  muted.  Slowly, 
methodically  and  somewhat 
repetitiously,  Rychlak  builds  a 
case  refuting  the  charge  of 
Vatican  inactivity  and  indif- 
ference in  the  face  of  Nazi 
terror.  He  cites  a  series  of 
examples  that  for  him  demonstrate  that 
Pius  did  all  that  he  could  have  done  to  help 
the  Jews  while  maintaining  the  neutrality' 
of  the  Vatican  and  safeguarding  the  posi- 
tion of  the  church. 

The  final  part  of  the  book  raises  and 
answers  10  questions  that 
Rychlak  believes  address  the 
criticisms  of  Pius's  leadership 
of  the  church  that  have  arisen 
since  the  1960's.  Here  Rych- 
lak's legal  background  stands 
out  very  clearly.  In  closely 
reasoned  arguments,  he  effec- 
tively refutes  the  charges  that 
Pius  was  anti-Semitic,  that  he 
was  influenced  by  Hider,  that 
any  statement  by  him  would 
have  lessened  the  suffering  of 
the  Jews,  that  he  was  fearful 
of  his  own  safety  and  therefore  restrained 
in  his  comments  and  that  he  should  have 
excommunicated  Hider.  Less  effective  are 
his  position  about  Pius's  being  blinded  by 
Communism  and  therefore  winking  at 
Nazism  and  about  his  knowledge  of  the 
"Final  Solution."  In  both  cases  he  con- 
cludes that  the  pope  "did  what  he  thought 
was  appropriate  as  the  spiritual  leader  of 
his  people."  For  Rychlak  there  is  great 
consistency  in  Pius's  attitudes  and  actions 
during  the  war.  Throughout  his  papacy, 
Rychlak  believes,  Pius  thought  the  best 
way  to  achieve  peace  was  through  prayer 
and  the  best  way  to  shepherd  his  flock  was 
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through  the  maintenance  of  neutiit 
Finally,  Rychlak  undertakes  an  almc  tr 
vigorous  attack  on  John  Cornwell's  iifo 
Pope.  He  does  an  effective  job  pointii: 
Cornwell's  shortcomings,  but  termlil 
"wild  accusations"  and  "absurd  ch^e 
undermine  its  balance. 

Michael  Phayer's  The  Catholic 
and  the  Holocaust  has  a  broader  sweeps 
the  title  implies.  It  survett 
Catholic  Church's  atfa 
toward  the  Jews  in  thea 
text  of  World  War  IT  ail  rf 
Holocaust,  a  pervasive  m 
pean  anti-Semitism,  th<bo 
war  and  the  fear  of  Cop 
nism  and  the  official  reip 
ation  of  anti-Semitism  id 
Second  Vatican  Coijaj 
Phayer,  a  professor  of  hra 
at  Marquette  Universit  li 
produced  a  solidly  reseane 
carefully  nuanced  and  compelling  st<(n 
the  failure  of  the  Catholic  Churll 
address  adequately  the  Holocaust  ajj 
aftermath.  It  is  less  an  indictment  oil 
XTI,  though  it  is  that,  than  an  indicua 
of  centuries  of  anti-Semitism  am 
Catholics. 

In  trying  to  deterit 
what  would  have  constats 
an  adequate  reaction  b\'ii 
and  the  church  to  the  lia 
the  Shoah  and  the  war,  M 
er  disputes  a  number  of  kl 
lak's  conclusions.  Plyi 
attributes  Pius  XII's  a<| 
omission — essentially  fain 
to  denounce  anti-Semfss 
both  during  and  aftetf 
war — to  three  factors,  lirt 
they  stemmed  from  his  tie 
ibility.  While  rejecting  both  Hochich 
and  Cornwell's  depiction  of  Pius  asid 
and  anti-Semitic,  Phayer  notes  thatch 
was  by  training  both  a  lawyer  and  a  ci>l( 
mat,  and  this  background  contributt  I 
his  narrow  reading  of  things.  The  6l< 
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University  Divinity  School,  Nashville.  Ten 
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i  was  able  to  separate  the  diplomat- 
the  moral  realm,  which  led  to  a 
1  and  institutional  blindness  that 
Id  would  later  criticize.  Perhaps 
■e  good  arguments  against  a  per- 
ending  a  whole  priesdy  career  in 
tic  service  without  a  healthy  dose 
ral  work.  Finally,  Phayer  sees  the 
of  Pius  consumed  with  concern 
le  spread  of  Communism,  which 
ged  a  double-standard  permitting 
iation  of  Marxism  but  not  of 
and  anti-Semitism. 
:  major  contribution  of  Phayer's 
that  it  goes  beyond  the  familiar 
of  Pius  XII  and  the  Second  World 
:o  the  cold  war  and  beyond.  He 
persuasive  case  that  postwar  fear 
munism  made  a  revival  of  anti- 
n  possible  and  b^gan  a  period  of 
mst  amnesia."  Incorporating  his 
-lier  research,  he  highlights  the 
work  in  Germany  of  Margarete 
•  and  Gertrud  Luckner,  while  cas- 
;  the  German  hierarchy  for  its 
ite  postwar  efforts  for  the  release 
.var  criminals  to  help  withstand  the 
)f  Communism.  He  also  empha- 
e  about-face  of  that  hierarchy 
ng  in  1959  with  its  acknowledg- 
:  the  church's  culpability  for  not 
poken  out  against  the  Shoah. 
concluding  section  of  the  book 
on  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
epudiation  of  anti-Semitism.  Even 
he  council's  document  was  a  com- 
,  it  was  nonetheless  "stunning."  An 
ing  aspect  of  the  debate  was  the 
ip  role  played  by  Cardinal  Frings 
gne,  which  illustrated  the  contin- 
tivalence  of  the  German  hierarchy, 
a  reformer  at  the  council,  Frings 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Curia  in 
the  bishops'  authority.  Thus  he 
ted  the  Curia  in  its  attempts  to 
ne  the  council's  document  on  the 
it  as  Phayer  points  out:  "That  the 
'olved  Jews  may  have  been  of  sec- 
importance  to  the  cardinal." 
eless,  even  in  its  modified  form, 
unent,  "Declaration  on  the  Rela- 
of  the  Church  to  Non-Christian 
is"  (1965),  was  a  startling  renuncia- 
^hristian  anti-Semitism. 
;ether  these  works  provide  both 
mentary  and  contrasting  assess- 
f  Pius  XII,  the  church,  the  Nazis 
Jews.  Narrower  in  scope,  Rychlak 


accomplishes  what  he  sets  out  to  do — put 
Pius  XII  in  a  more  balanced  perspective. 
Phayer's  book  goes  beyond  that  and  thus 
provides  a  broader,  richer,  more  critical 
and  more  satisfying  evaluation  of  the 
church  and  anti-Semitism  in  the  modern 
world.  George  F.  Giacomini 


The  Book  of  Miracles 

The  Meaning  of  the  Miracle  Stories 
in  Christianity,  Judaism,  Buddhism, 
Hinduism,  Islam 

By  Kenneth  L.  Woodward 

Simon  &  Schuster.  429p  $28 

This  study  of  miracles  draws  upon  excel- 
lent contemporary  scholarship  in  the  study 
of  religion;  its  acknowledgment  of  inter- 
pretative assistance  reads  like  a  who's  who 
of  academics  working  in  the  various  fields; 
its  bibliography  is  extensive.  Kenneth 
Woodward's  intention,  however,  is  to 
make  the  study  accessible  to  the  lay  reader. 
The  objective  is  to  determine  the  meaning 
or  function  of  miracles  in  five  religious  tra- 
ditions, which  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam  in  the 
West;  Hinduism  and  Buddhism  in  Asia. 
(Placing  Islam  last  in  the  title  is  unex- 
plained, since  it  comes  third  in  the  book.) 
"Miracle"  itself  is  used  only  as  a  descriptive 
category  (though  a  definition  is  offered  on 
p.  28)  for  kinds  of  events  that  are  specific 
to  each  tradition.  The  focus  is  on  deeds 
performed  by  human  beings,  though  Jesus 
and  avatars  of  the  Hindu  deities  are 
allowed  under  that  rubric.  In  each  of  the 
five  sections,  one  chapter  is  dedicated  to 
the  founders  and  a  second  to  saints  or 
adherents  of  the  tradition. 

The  study  of  miracles  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  provides  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion, particularly  for  the  reader  whose 
prior  contact  with  miracles  has  been 
through  Christianity.  Only  four  Israelites 
are  recorded  as  performing  miracles  in  the 
Bible:  Moses,  his  assistant  Joshua,  Elijah 
and  his  assistant  Elisha.  While  God  per- 
forms all  the  miracles  in  Genesis  and  con- 
tinues to  be  an  active  presence  in  Exodus, 
human  beings  gradually  take  over,  and 
God  no  longer  acts  direcdy  as  the  history 
of  Israel  progresses.  The  human  agents 


themselves  gain  increasing  control  over  the 
performance  of  miracles  and  simultaneous- 
ly tend  to  exercise  the  power  in  private  and 
for  individuals  rather  than  publicly  and  for 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Miracles  them- 
selves do  not  produce  and  maintain  faith  in 
God;  indeed  they  can  be  performed  even 
by  enemies,  such  as  the  magicians  of 
Pharaoh,  though  these  are  recorded  to 
show  the  even  greater  power  of  God's 
agents. 

In  the  classical  rabbinic  period,  mira- 
cles are  discounted  as  proofs  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Law,  so  that  human  argu- 
ments gain  control  over  the  significance  of 
the  divine  presence  in  Torah.  In  both  the 
classical  period  and  the  18th  century,  the 
power  of  miracle-working  is  usually  but 
not  always  benevolent;  it  can  also  be  used 
to  punish  the  refusal  to  recognize  the 
divine  power  in  a  particular  saint.  As  in  the 
later  prophetic  period,  the  miracles  them- 
selves tend  to  be  private  rather  than  com- 
munal. 

The  sheer  volume  of  miracles  pro- 
duced by  Jesus  and  their  public  character, 
particularly  in  contrast  to  the  later  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  striking.  Even  when 
the  actions  performed  by  Jesus  might  lie 
taken  as  acts  of  compassion  for  human  suf- 
fering, they  carry  a  fuller  message  about 
the  significance  of  the  agent  himself  and 
his  message.  Other  miracles  are  recognized 
as  highly  symbolic,  such  as  the  feeding  of 
multitudes,  the  control  of  the  sea  and  the 
giving  of  sight  to  the  blind.  All  the  miracles 
identify  Jesus  as  the  agent  of  God  and 
bearer  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  in  the 
Gospel  of  John  the  authority  and  power  of 
Jesus  himself  is  the  focus.  The  miracles 
manifest  his  heavenly  identity. 

Luke  links  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  to 
the  Gospel  by  having  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
receive  the  Spirit,  as  he  had  done,  and  per- 
form miracles  like  his,  though  in  his  name 
rather  than  their  own.  In  this  the  pattern  of 
Moses  and  Joshua,  Elijah  and  Elisha  is 
repeated,  with  a  change  required  by  the 
identity  of  Jesus  himself.  The  disciples  per- 
form no  nature  miracles,  which  by  implica- 
tion belong  only  to  God  and  thus  identify 
Jesus.  In  this  way  the  miracles  of  the  disci- 
ples continue  to  manifest  the  person  and 
presence  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  his  absence.  In 
the  post-Apostolic  period,  the  miracle- 
working  power  of  holy  men  has  to  be 
restricted  so  that  it  does  not  pose  a  threat 
to  the  structures  of  the  communities  and 
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the  authority  of  their  bishops.  The  Life  of 
Anthony  of  Egypt,  written  by  St.  Athanasius 
(296P-3 73),  assigns  the  healing  power  at 
work  to  Christ  rather  than  to  Anthony  and 
focuses  on  exorcism  of  demons.  In 
medieval  Europe,  miracles  are  regularly 
worked  through  the  bodies  of  the  saints. 
While  living,  the  extraordinary  mortifica- 
tions that  they  endure  become  a  sign  of 
divine  power  in  them,  culminating  in  the 
imprinting  of  the  wounds  of  Christ  on  the 
body  of  Francis  of  Assisi.  Healings  through 
contact  with  the  bodies  of  saints  after  death 
became  so  regular  a  course  of  events  that 
their  absence,  rather  than  their  occurrence, 
required  explanation.  The  miracles  of 
healing  are  characteristic  of  Christianity 
and  manifest  its  understanding 
of  the  fallen  human  condition 
and  the  power  of  Jesus  to  trans- 
form it. 

Like  both  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  Scriptures,  the  Quran 
does  not  present  signs  as  an 
effective  motive  for  faith. 
Instead  the  ahadith,  the  tradi- 
tions concerning  the  life  and 
works  of  the  Prophet  himself, 
regard  miracles  as  signs  of  the 
prophetic  office.  Not  unlike  the  wonders 
of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures,  the 
signs  tend  to  focus  on  healing,  the  produc- 
tion of  water  or  multiplication  of  food  and 
battle  miracles.  The  narrative  of  the 
Ascension  of  Muhammed  does  not  clearly 
fit  the  announced  plan  of  this  study:  it  is 
not  a  miracle  performed  by  a  human  being 
that  was  witnessed  by  others.  The  litera- 
ture dealing  with  the  miracles  of  Muslim 
saints  disapproves  signs  whose  only  func- 
tion is  to  demonstrate  their  powers. 
Instead,  preference  is  given  to  acts  of  com- 
passion and,  especially,  to  participation  in 
God's  governance  of  the  world  by  aiding 
the  just  and  punishing  the  evil. 

Throughout  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
the  Western  reader  will  feel  much  at  home, 
generally  recognizing  the  kind  of  actions 
that  function  as  signs  and  the  purposes  they 
serve.  The  second  part,  dealing  with  the 
religions  of  Asia,  and  in  particular  of  South 
Asia,  introduces  a  religious  culture  whose 
sensibilities  are  radically  different.  Wood- 
ward, the  longtime  religion  editor  of 
Newsweek,  makes  every  effort  to  set  the 
context  by  succinct  and  generally  effective 
reviews  of  the  development  of  the  religious 
systems  and  their  literature.  He  chooses  to 
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focus  on  the  miracles  of  Krishna,  through 
which  the  cult  of  the  older  gods  of  India  are 
challenged  and  displaced.  The  miracle  sto- 
ries themselves  help  to  introduce  the  reli- 
gious system  that  uses  them  to  characterize 
the  nature  of  the  divine  and  its  relationship 
to  the  human  world. 

The  miracles  of  the  Buddha  which 
Woodward  considers  focus  on  die  identity 
of  the  person  and  therefore  on  his  way  of 
understanding  and  responding  to  the  suf- 
fering of  the  world — his  teaching  of  a  way 
of  release  from  suffering.  The  stories  of  his 
conception,  birth,  death  and  funeral  are 
included,  along  with  various  demonstra- 
tions of  power  that  are  used  to  win  con- 
verts. These  are  all  acts  attributed  to  the 
Buddha  himself  rather  than  to 
a  distinct  god — as  they  were  in 
the  case  of  Moses  and  Jesus  (if 
one  excludes  the  resurrection 
in  the  Gospel  of  John).  Mira- 
cles of  compassion,  for  the 
alleviation  of  suffering,  are 
missing,  since  the  Buddhist 
way  is  not  to  set  this  world 
aright  but  to  escape  it.  Like  the 
miracles  of  the  Buddha  him- 
self, those  of  his  disciples  serve 
principally  to  demonstrate  their  spiritual 
powers  and  to  win  others  to  their  teaching. 
Woodward  points  out  that  the  often  flam- 
boyant nature  miracles,  in  which  reality 
rapidly  changes  forms,  are  used  to  demon- 
strate the  insubstantiality  of  the  world 
itself. 

In  a  final  chapter,  Woodward  consid- 
ers four  miracle-workers  in  contemporary 
culture.  These  provide  both  continuity  and 
contrast  and  include  the  Lubavitcher 
Rebbe,  Menachem  Schneerson,  Oral 
Roberts  and  Mata  Amritanadamayi.  While 
Catholicism  and  Hasidic  Judaism  restrict 
miraculous  power  to  the  special  friends  of 
God,  Pentecostalism  and  this  contempo- 
rary form  of  Hinduism  would  utterly 
democratize  it. 

Woodward's  project  is  an  ambitious 
one  and  should  not  be  faulted  for  its  limi- 
tations. The  reader  who  lacks  familiarity 
with  non-Abrahamic  religious  traditions 
will  find  the  second  part  of  the  book  diffi- 
cult. The  author  labors  for  accuracy  and 
clarity,  but  he  does  not  enjoy  the  compre- 
hensive understanding  of  the  Asian  tradi- 
tions that  would  be  necessary  to  make 
their  logic  and  sensibility  more  easily 
accessible  to  the  novice.   J.  Patout  Bums 
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uary  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  within 
independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentrim 
pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic  rm 
For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate  Sip 
Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San  AntoM 
78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  WM 
www.ost.edu. 

Institute 

THE  38TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACREGCf 

TURE,  June  18-22,  2001.  Lecturers  and  tM 
tures:  Prof.  Chris  A.  Franke — Deuterqi 
Prof.  Margaret  M.  Mitchell — Conflict  andcn 
iation  in  2  Corinthians;  and  Prof.  Im 
Mitchell — Community  and  Friendship  m 
New  Testament  Christians.  For  more  iin 
tion:  School  for  Summer  and  Continuingjl 
rion,  Georgetown  University,  WashingtB 
20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687-5832/5719;! 
harringe@georgetown.edu. 

Position 

A  VIBRANT  PARISH  of  4,000+  household* 
FULL-TIME  DIRECTOR  OF  RELI<|Q 
EDUCATION.  The  Director  adminil 
expandmg  program  based  on  Vatican  II  j  o 
450+  students,  grades  1-8.  Candidate  miib 
excellent  people  and  organizational  skills  i* 
within  the  parish  environment  and  rectti 
supervise  approximately  100  volunteer^) 
have  a  master's  in  religious  education  or  in 
lent.  Please  send  resume  to:  Karl  HoI»h 
Parish  Administrator,  Holy  Family  ChurC;  1 
Fremont  Avenue,  South  Pasadena,  CAlfl 
Ph:  (626)  799-8908. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMEI*  1 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Belleville,  111.,  has  ai:d 
Associate  Director  position  to  the  Develfo) 
Department.  We  anticipate  a  start  <ht 
7/1/2001  and  will  accept  resumes  trot 
5/1/2001.  The  Diocese  encompasses  then 
ernmost  third  of  Illinois,  bordering  Mo 
Kentucky  and  Indiana.  This  position  is  rtO) 
ble  primarily  for  advancing  stewardshipi 
Diocese  and  will  coordinate  the  Annual  Id< 
Appeal  as  well.  This  position  educates  ri 
ioners  and  benefactors  about  the  needsf 
Diocese;  develops  new  time,  talent  and  flu 
resources  to  meet  present  and  future  nee. 
increases  parishioner  ownership,  suppi 
participation.  Qualifications  include:  I 
experience  in  promoting  stewardship  as  aai 
life;  ability  to  plan  and  organize  stewards!" 
reach,  education  and  training  at  all  levebr 
nizational  and  project  management  skillsei 
sary  to  coordinate  all  aspects  ot  an  annual  f 
including  familiarity  with  a  variety  of  f  d 
strategies;  competence  to  develop  andAis 
port  parish  stewardship  programs  and  oirt 
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le-on-one  communication  ability  suf- 
.  engage  pastors,  parish  leaders  and 
ners  in  promoting  accountability; 
e,  vision  and  aptitude  required  to  inte- 
theology  of  stewardship  into  all  appeal 
ompetencies  associated  with  major 
'elopment. 

r  requirements  include:  bachelor's 
-  equivalent  experience  necessary  to 
nd,  share  and  implement  stewardship 
master's  degree  and/or  marketing  and 
experience  preferred);  lengthy,  broadly 
<perience  in  development  philosophy 
ctives  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Illinois  clearly,  creatively  and  by 

:ants  will  not  be  considered  unless 
ide  a  one-page  attachment  discussing 
jrience,  understanding  and  philoso- 
ewardship.  Resumes  accepted  by  e- 
mmanresources@diobelle.org;  by  fax 
)  277-0819;  by  mail  to:  Human 
s,  Diocese  of  Belleville,  222  S.  3rd 
Jelleville,  IL  62220.  Visit  us  at: 
ielle.org. 

TE  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  STUDENT 

eeling  Jesuit  University  seeks  to  inte- 
ent  development  and  academic  affairs 

leadership  of  a  Senior  Vice  President 
nic  and  Student  Affairs,  to  improve 
e  for  learning  on  the  campus  through 
tive  efforts  grounded  in  a  common 

undergraduate  education.  The  new 
if  associate  vice  president  for  student 
:port  to  the  senior  vice  president  and 
ie  chief  student  affairs  officer  at  the 
|  The  University  has  completed  a  six- 
inning  process  that  has  resulted  in  a 
ntegration  of  the  two  divisions.  The 
vice  president  will  be  responsible  for 
nd  implementing  that  plan  in  collabo- 
h  faculty,  students  and  student  devel- 
aff. 

ek  a  creative  and  energetic  leader  with 
iion  of  how  to  incorporate  academic 
trith  student  experiences  outside  the 

This  leader  will  have  strong  academ- 
ials  combined  with  successful  experi- 
ment development  on  a  small  liberal 
>us.  The  associate  vice  president  will 
sidence  life,  campus  ministry,  student 

performing  arts,  counseling,  health 
e  Wellness  program,  career  services, 
jcurity,  student  government,  interna- 
dents,  orientation  and  the  leadership 

She  or  he  will  work  closely  with  the 
:  Year  Program,  service  learning  and 

ications  include  an  advanced  academic 
referably  the  doctorate),  experience  in 
ffairs,  superior  communications  and 
mal  skills,  strong  management,  a  clear 
ent  to  the  mission  of  a  Jesuit  Catholic 


institution  and  a  focus  on  student  learning. 
Experience  with  living/learning  communities 
and  outcomes  assessment  is  a  plus. 

Ranked  No.  1 2  among  regional  comprehen- 
sive universities  by  U.S.News,  Wheeling  Jesuit 
University  is  a  primarily  residential  undergradu- 
ate institution  with  an  enrollment  of  1,500, 
located  in  the  old  Victorian  city  of  Wheeling, 
WVa.,  on  the  Ohio  River.  Rooted  in  the  Jesuit 
tradition  of  academic  excellence  and  a  commit- 
ment to  social  justice,  Wheeling  Jesuit  also 
houses  three  federally-funded  technology  cen- 
ters that  provide  student  internships  and  eco- 
nomic development  opportunities  to  the  region. 

To  assure  full  consideration,  applications 
should  be  received  by  April  20.  Applications 
should  include  a  resume,  cover  letter  and  the 
names  of  three  references;  they  should  be  sent 
to:  Director  of  Human  Resources,  Wheeling 
Jesuit  University,  316  Washington  Avenue, 
Wheeling,  WV  26003.  The  preferred  start  date 
is  Aug.  1.  Applications  will  continue  to  be 
reviewed  until  the  position  is  filled.  Wheeling 
Jesuit  is  an  equal  opportunity  employer  and 
encourages  the  application  of  women  and 
members  of  racial  and  ethnic  minority  groups. 

CATHOLIC  CAMPUS  MINISTRY  in  the  Ozarks  is 
seeking  a  full-time  Program  Coordinator  with 
a  master's  degree  in  theology  or  divinity.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  three  letters  of  refer- 
ence by  June  1  to:  Fddie  De  Leon,  C.M.F., 
Catholic  Campus  Ministry,  847  S.  Holland, 
Springfield,  MO  65806. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  Want  to 
lead  a  school  where  you  can  really  make  a  dif- 
ference in  young  people's  lives?  Community 
Catholic  Elementary  is  that  school.  We  are  an 
English-language,  "inner-city"  kind  of  school 
located  in  one  of  the  original  neighborhoods  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  We  are  modest  in  size,  with  a 
plan  for  growth.  Our  committed  staff,  teaching 
K-8,  is  on  a  mission — reaching  out  to  educate 
area  children  in  Catholic  Christian  values.  If 
you  are  dedicated,  canng  and  able  to  be  a  take- 
charge  principal,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Community  Catholic  School  has  the  faithful 
support  of  St.  Cecilia's  and  Our  Lady's  parishes 
and  the  Archdiocese  of  Louisville.  Applicant 
must  be  a  practicing  Catholic,  have  a  master's 
degree,  at  least  four  years  teaching  experience 
and  be  eligible  for  Kentucky  certification. 
Administrative  experience  is  an  asset.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  to:  Principal  Search 
Committee,  Jowe  Scollard,  C.R.,  338  North 
25th  Street,  Louisville,  KY  40212;  Fax:  (502) 
772-3695. 

FULL-TIME  DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  for  growing, 
dynamic  parish  to  oversee  and  integrate  all 
aspects  of  parish  worship.  Prefer  degreed  candi- 
date with  conducting  and/or  accompaniment 
skills,  but  spirituality  and  people  skills  are  top 
priorities.  Send  resume  to:  Rev.  Gregory 


Haskamp,  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Parish,  4503 
Frederick  Blvd.,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64506. 

HISPANIC  MINISTRY  TEAM,  Diocese  of  Wilm- 
ington. Two  positions:  1)  Formation:  Scrip- 
ture, Lay  Leadership  Development,  Jovenes, 
Liturgical  Ministers,  Catechists.  2)  Evange- 
lization: Home  and  Migrant  Laborer  Camp 
Visitation,  Strategic  Planning  to  Commence 
Pastoral  Services.  Strong  collaborative,  bilin- 
gual, interpersonal  and  organizational  skills 
necessary.  Send  resume  to:  Christopher 
Posch,  O.F.M.,  Office  of  Hispanic  Ministry, 
1010  W.  Fourth  Street,  Wilmington,  DE 
19805;  Fax:  (302)  655-7684. 

LITURGY/CATECHUMENATE  DIRECTOR/ADULT 
FORMATION  COORDINATOR  sought  for  dynam- 
ic college  town  parish.  Successful  candidate 
will  build  on  a  well  established  process  that 
seeks  further  implementation  of  the  Re-Mem- 
benng  Church.  Parish  in  initial  stages  ot  learn- 
ing stewardship  and  all  its  ramifications.  New 
church  building  with  excellent  worship  space 
(with  adult  immersion  font).  Need  help  in 
maximizing  the  full  potential  of  the  abundant 
gifts  present  in  this  community.  Secretarial 
support  provided.  (  ompetitive  salan  and  ben- 
efits. Contact:  Parish  Administrator,  St. 
Thomas  More  Catholic  Church,  (H0 
Carmichael  Street,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27514,  by 
April  20  for  position  available  July  1. 

MEMBERSHIP  SERVICES  ASSOCIATE.  I  he 

National  Organization  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (NOCERCC) 
is  seeking  an  associate  director  for  membership 
services.  Skills:  implementing  national  conven- 
tion with  related  technical  knowledge,  organi- 
zational leadership,  project  management,  good 
verbal  and  written  communications,  ability  to 
work  on  multiple  tasks  as  a  team  member  and 
computer  literacy.  Responsibilities  include  pro- 
duction/publication of  resources,  coordination 
of  NOCERCC-sponsored  workshops/pro- 
grams, editing  and  desktop-publishing  of  mem- 
bership publications;  Web  site  management 
skills  preferred.  Qualifications:  master's  degree 
preferred;  practical  experience  in  conference 
management;  appreciation  of  theology  and 
adult  learning,  Catholic  church  structure, 
teachings  and  values.  Experience  with  grant 
writing  and  non-profit  organizations  is  helpful. 
Salary:  $32,000-535,000.  Position  is  at  Chica- 
go, 111.,  national  office.  Send  resume  and  refer- 
ences by  4/20  to:  NOCERCC  Search  Commit- 
tee, 1337  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60622.  Ph: 
(312)  226-1890;  Fax  (312)  829-8915;  nocer- 
cc@nocercc.org. 
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the  word 


By  the  Cross,  Weeping 

Palm  Sunday  of  the  Lord's  Passion  (C),  April  8,  2001 

Readings:  Isa.  50:4-7;  Ps.  22;  Phil.  2:6-11;  Lk.  22:14-23:56  (or  23:1-49);  Blessing  of 
Palms:  Lk.  19:28-40  or  Jn.  12:12-16 

Do  not  stay  far  from  me,  fur  trouble  is  near,  and  there  is  no  one  to  help  (Ps.  22:12) 


EACH  YEAR  HOLY  WEEK  begins 
with  a  re-enactment  of  Jesus 
entering  Jerusalem  amid  shouts 
of  praise.  The  week  soon  moves 
to  his  rejection,  suffering  and  death,  and 
concludes  with  the  preconium  ptiscbale,  the 
ringing  proclamation  that  he  has  been 
raised.  Each  Evangelist  highlights  differ- 
ent aspects.  Luke  adds  to  the  acclamation, 
"Blessed  is  the  king  who  comes  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"  the  phrase,  "Peace  in 
heaven  and  glory  in  the  highest"  (see  Lk. 
2:14).  During  the  Passion  Luke  stresses 
that  Jesus  is  a  model  of  the  innocent  mar- 
tyr. Pilate  proclaims  his  innocence  (three 
times),  as  do  Herod,  one  of  the  criminals 
at  the  cross  and  the  centurion.  The  Lukan 

letters 

People  Before  Profits 

The  article  by  Thomas  J.  Massaro,  S.J., 
and  Mary  Jo  Bane,  "Compassion  in 
Action:  A  Letter  to  President  Bush  on 
Social  Policy"  (3/12),  was  much  needed. 
In  recent  weeks  public  dialogue  has 
focused  on  across-the-board  tax  cuts  and 
other  proposals  that  do  little  to  foster  a 
just  economic  system  in  our  country. 

The  electorate  should  impress  upon 
President  Bush  and  Congress  the  need 
for  an  economy  that  provides  access  to 
jobs  and  services  that  enable  all  people 
to  support  themselves  and  care  for  their 
families.  We  also  need  assurance  that 
natural  resources  are  protected  for  the 
universal  common  good  in  a  sustainable 
and  mutually  beneficial  way. 

In  short,  we  need  an  economic  sys- 
tem that  focuses  on  people  before  prof- 
its,^ sustainable  economy  that  addresses 
the  needs  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. If  people  take  up  pen  and  paper 
now  to  demand  this  of  their  elected  offi- 


Jesus  prays  for  both  Peter  and  his  persecu- 
tors and  remains  a  healer,  teacher  and 
prophet.  He  is  a  model  for  all  his  followers 
who  are  unjustly  executed.  But  just  as  this 
did  not  destroy  Jesus,  neither  will  it 
destroy  those  who  witness  to  him. 

During  Holy  Week  the  density  of 
Scripture  readings  and  the  drama  of  the 
liturgies  make  preaching  particularly  chal- 
lenging. It  may  be  a  time  to  imitate  the 
early  church  and  reflect  on  Psalm  22, 
which  resonates  throughout  the  passion 
narratives,  along  with  the  other  laments  of 
Psalms  31,  38  and  69.  Laments,  the  most 
frequent  category  among  the  psalms, 
begin  with  a  cry  to  God  expressing 
anguish,  suffering  and  abandonment,  list 


cials,  we  can  all  play  a  part  in  achieving 
this  vision  of  economic  justice. 

Kathy  Thornton,  R.S.M. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Sexuality  and  Spirituality 

In  his  recent  article  in  America,  Gerald 
Coleman,  S.S.,  writes  about  the  issue  of 
Catholic  school  teachers  "coming  out" 
(3/19).  I  have  the  highest  esteem  for 
Father  Coleman  and  his  writings  on 
homosexuality  and  pastoral  practice.  But 
I  would  like  to  raise  some  questions 
regarding  this  particular  article. 

He  makes  it  very  clear  that  homosex- 
ual youth  are  particularly  challenged, 
since  they  often  lack  role  models  who 
can  assist  their  efforts  to  integrate  their 
sexuality.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  for 
these  youth  an  "affirming  environment 
does  not  usually  exist  at  home,  school  or 
work;  and  homosexuals  then  almost 
inevitably  face  various  forms  of  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  from  others."  He 


reasons  for  the  suffering,  plead  witlt 
for  release  and  end  with  petition  or  je 
Laments  give  voice  to  suffering  wi 
plaintive  realization  that  alienatic: 


speaks  of  sexual  orientation  as  "onec 
ponent  of  who  one  is,  rather  than  a 
secret  that  keeps  one  feeling  isolate 
lonely  and  ashamed." 

For  those  very  reasons  I  want  tm 
why  gay  and  lesbian  youth  and  alsot 
students  who  may  lack  understandi; 
regarding  sexual  orientation  as  an  iiB 
gral  part  of  one's  identity  as  a  perse, 
should  categorically  be  deprived  of 
authentic  role  models  in  a  Christian 
ting?  I  agree  that  the  decision  to  re  a 
one's  homosexual  identity  is  not  ligl 
made  or  done  casually  in  a  classrool  •' 
Much  work  remains  to  be  done  in  1 5 
Catholic  schools  to  educate  teachera 
staff,  as  well  as  students  and  parentO 
both  the  meaning  of  sexual  orientatr 
and  the  various  teachings  of  the  Cat. 
Church  that  pertain  to  this  subject. 

All  that  being  said,  are  we  to  lei: 
the  experience  of  role  models  and  "1 
ing  out"  for  only  a  secular  setting,  v  e 
support  for  the  integration  of  sexua) 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number  to  America's  e  c 

offices  or  by  electronic  mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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can  be  placed  before  God.  The 
t  clings  to  God  at  that  very 
of  God's  absence, 
earliest  accounts  of  Jesus'  suffer- 
death  embody  the  theology  of 
and  in  the  Synoptics  the  final 
f  Jesus  are  from  laments.  Prior 

theology  of  atonement  for  sin  or 
over  death 


resurrection, 

church  looked 
die  prism  of  the 
lament  and  saw 
be  one  who  was 
ed  by  friends, 
3y  enemies  and 

forsaken  by 
;us  joins  those 
jony  smothers 
:  of  God's  pres- 

d  who  stand 

ore  the  abyss  of  death — from  Job 
niah  through  the  Servant  of  Isaiah 
own  through  history, 
le  the  current  liturgies  of  Holy 
ess  what  God  has  done  for  us  and 
the  victory  over  death,  the  older 
with  the  solemn  chanting  of 
dons  at  Tenebrae  and  the  somber 


observance  of  Good  Friday,  captured  the 
sense  of  the  horror  of  the  unfolding  events. 
In  the  United  States  today  national  rituals 
of  lament  have  become  an  all  too  familiar 
celebration.  Oklahoma  City,  Columbine 
and,  as  I  write  these  lines,  Santee,  Calif., 
enact  ceremonies  of  grief  as  lives  are 
snuffed  out  and  futures  shattered. 

A  few 

praying  with  scripture 


years  ago  I  was 
giving  a  Scrip- 
ture workshop 
on  the  Beati- 
tudes. "Blessed 
are  they  who 
mourn,"  pro- 
vided the  occa- 
sion to  reflect 
on  the  laments 
of  the  Old 
Testament. 
With  the  help  of  a  sensitive  young  liturgist 
we  then  put  together  an  evening  prayer  of 
lament,  following  the  structure  of  evening 
prayer  but  using  psalms  of  lament  and 
appropriate  readings  in  place  of  those  pre- 
scribed for  the  day.  Instead  of  petitions  we 
asked  people  to  utter  simple  statements 
such  as  "I  grieve  over..."  or  "I  lament...." 


•  Pray  about  ways  that  your  family  or  parish 
may  prepare  rituals  of  lament. 

•  Pray  quietly  Psalms  22,  31,  38  and  68  in 
solidarity  with  those  who  most  feel  God's 
absence,  and  think  of  ways  you  might  touch 
their  lives. 

•  In  prayer,  walk  with  Simon  of  Cyrene  as  he 
carries  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  stand  beside 
the  women  of  Jerusalem  who  mourn  and 
lament  (Lk.  23:26-31). 


tuality  may  be  lacking? 
i  eir  article  "Three  Passages  of 
,"  James  and  Evelyn  Whitehead 
"a  public  witness  of  homosexual 
stian  maturing  and  a  gift  to  the 
eration."  It  is  precisely  this  wit- 
gift  that  is  so  needed  in  order  to 

tragic  emotional  and  physical 
int  and  violence  that  gay  and 
outh  and  those  thought  to  be 
xperiencing  daily  in  public  and 

schools. 

(Rev.)  Jim  Schexnayder 
Oakland,  Calif. 

J  Faith 

1  -emarkable  journey  Patrick  Mal- 
Sl  has  shared  with  us  in  his  most 
£  ly  communicated  "Lessons 
ri  "  (3/5).  I  laud  him  not  only  for 
sa  ige  to  endure  his  cross  but  to 
H  it  in  a  manner  that  sheds  so 
hi  ht  on  the  power  of  faith.  Thanks 
d  an  inspiring  literary  contribution 
M  >eing  yet  another  light  that 
Ui  is  to  see  more  clearly  the  path  to 
(  • 

Marc  Viens 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 


Current  Climate 

Thank  you  for  the  editorial  "Saying  No 
to  Israel"  (3/5).  I  was  heartened  to  read  it. 
This  message  is  needed  in  American  poli- 
tics, and  it  is  a  viewpoint  widely  felt  by  my 
friends.  Thanks  for  the  courage  to  voice 
it,  given  our  current  political  climate. 

Dean  Hoge 
Washington,  D.C. 

Security  and  Peace 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  your  edito- 
rial, "Saying  No  to  Israel"  (3/5).  It  is  a 
reasoned,  balanced  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  security  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Mary  B.  Farhat 
Danville,  Calif. 


Each  utterance  was  followed  by  prayerful 
silence — no  requests  for  help,  no  expressed 
hope  that  help  would  come.  Suppressed 
grief  and  frustration  over  the  reign  of  evil 
in  our  world  echoed  through  the  chapel. 
There  was  a  sense  that  Christ  was  praying 
in  us  during  the  waning  hours  of  the  day. 
Participants  said  it  was  one  of  the  most 
loving  and  healing  liturgies  they  had  expe- 
rienced. 

The  suffering  of  Jesus  reminds  us 
that  his  followers  will  also  walk  to  many 
Calvarys.  In  a  haunting  lament,  our 
African-American  brothers  and  sisters  ask 
us  if  we  were  there  "when  they  crucified 
my  Lord."  The  passion  narratives  allow 
us  to  express  abandonment  and  betrayal 
and  to  feel  forsaken  even  by  God,  but 
assure  us  that  no  one  need  tread  the 
winepress  alone.  Jesus'  final  words  in 
Mark  repeat  the  beginning  of  Psalm  22, 
"My  God,  My  God  why  have  you  forsak- 
en me?"  In  Luke  Jesus  dies  with  the 
words  of  another  lament  on  his  lips, 
"Father,  into  your  hands  I  commend  my 
Spirit"  (Ps.  31:6).  Arms  are  stretched  out 
in  abandonment,  but  eyes  are  raised  up  in 
trust.  Behold  the  wood  of  the  cross! 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


Whatever  the  rules  are  for  a  teacher  shar- 
ing his  or  her  sexual  journey  with  a  stu- 
dent, they  should  be  the  same  for  all 
teachers.  The  respect  and  justice  that  our 
bishops  say  is  the  due  of  gays  and  lesbians 
demands  that  they  receive  no  less  than 
equal  treatment  with  that  accorded  all 
other  persons.  The  standards  for  a  teach- 
er revealing  sexual  orientation  or  how  a 
teacher  acts  as  a  role  model  for  students 
are  not  topics  for  an  article  specifically  on 
homosexual  teachers  alone.  Father  Cole- 
man sets  up  a  classic  "straw  man"  so  he 
can  knock  down  an  unreal  myth. 

The  put-down  of  gay  teachers  as  role 
models  is  especially  ironic  given  the  beau- 
tiful discussion  of  the  new  "interpersonal 
model"  of  marriage  by  Mchael  Lawler  in 
the  same  issue  of  America.  There  is 
nothing  in  that  model,  whose  action  is  the 
"procreation  of  love,"  that  cannot  be  sat- 
isfied by  a  loving  same-sex  couple.  If  that 
kind  of  love  shines  through  in  the  "empa- 
thy, care  and  interest"  that  a  gay  or  les- 
bian role  model  teacher  displays  in  a 
classroom,  so  much  the  better. 

Robert  F.  Miailovich 
Arlington,  Va. 


Special  Code 

It  is  good  that  Gerald  Coleman,  S.S.,  rec- 
ognizes that  there  are  homosexuals  who 
teach  in  our  schools  and  do  so  ably,  and 
that  homosexuals,  like  everyone  else, 
"have  a  right  to  respect,  friendship  and 
justice"  (3/19).  The  problem  is  that  he 
then  seems  to  establish  a  special  code  of 
conduct  for  gay  or  lesbian  teachers  that 
would  not  apply  to  heterosexual  teachers. 
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A  TIMELESS  CLASSIC" 
Father  Anthony  Paone's 
Famous  "Summary  of 
Spiritual  Life  Arranged  for 
Daily  Reading,  Reflection, 
Prayer" 

First  published  in  1954 
over  40,000  sold  every  year 
available  in  English  and  Spanish 

$6.50 


Library 
of  Great 
Spiritual 
Readings 


My  Meditation  on  the 
Gospel 

By  Father  Sullivan 
Prayerful  thoughts  on  the  Life 
and  Teaching  of  Christ 
Pocket  Size  -  627  pages 
$7.00 

My  Daily  Life 
By  Father  Paone 

A  realistic  aid  for  better  daily  living 

Pocket  Size  -  315  pages 

$6.50 

My  Meditations  on 

Saint  Paul 

By  Father  Sullivan 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 

Epistles  from  the  New  Testament 

Pocket  Size  -  567  pages 

$7.00 


These  Moderately-Priced  Pocket-Size  Classics 
Still  Being  Read  -  AND  RE-READ! 

Spiritual  reading  that  is 
Devotional  -  instructive-inspiring-enjoyable 
like  visiting  and  re-visiting  "old  Friends  " 


\My  Daily  Bread 

By  Father  Paone 

A  Summary  of  the  Spiritual  Life 

Pocket  Size  -  439  pages 

$6.50 

*My  Daily  Bread 
(Spanish  Edition) 
By  Father  Paone 
Pocket  Size  -  536  pages 
$7.50 

My  Way  of  Life 

By  Fathers  Farrell  and 

Healey 

Pocket  Edition  of  St.  Thomas  - 
The  Summa  simplified 
Pocket  Size  -  630  pages 
$7.00 


My  Daily  Psalm  Book 
By  Father  Joseph  Frey 
Praying  the  Psalms,  "the 
Perfect  Book" 
Art  Board  -  368  pages  +XJI 
(Illustrated)  $6 

My  Imitation  of  Christ 
By  Thomas  a'Kempis 
Revised  translation 
with  117  illustrations 
Pocket  Size  -  474  pages  $6.S 

The  New  Revised 
I.M.I.  Triple  Novena 
Manual 

Pocket  Size  - 156  pages  $5.C 


Order  From  Your  Local  Bookstore 
or  Send  Directly  with  Remittance  To: 

CONFRATERNITY  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  BLOOD 

5300  Fort  Hamilton  Parkway,  Brooklyn,  NY  11219 

Rev.  Msgr.  Austin  P.  Bennett,  J.C.D.,  Director 

I  1-800-404-3943  Fax:  718-854-6058 
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on  saints,  Sally  Cunneen  on 
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on  Ron  Hansen  and  more... 
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A  Jesuit  mu 


Of  Many  Things 


AMONG  MY  MOST  CHERISHED 
childhood  memories  are  visits 
to  the  local  branch  of  Queens 
Borough  Public  Library, 
where  peace  and  quiet  reigned — except 
for  the  occasional  chair  squeaking  across 
the  floor,  or  the  loud  whisperer,  or  the 
crashing  book,  which  violations  ot  the 
peace  were  dutifully  "corrected"  by  the 
gaze  of  Madam  Librarian.  People  went 
to  the  library  because  that's  where  the 
books  were.  New  books,  old  books, 
classics  and  so  on.  Why  else?  To  social- 
ize? 

Well,  time  has  a  habit  of  marching 
on,  and  with  time  comes  change.  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  a  front-page  New 
York  Times  headline  last  month  that 
touted  "Library  Moves  Beyond  \Shh' 
(and  Books)."  Listen  up,  aspiring 
comics:  when  the  local  amateur  clubs 
don't  work  for  you,  try  your  stuff  at  the 
library's  monthly  open  mike  night.  As  a 
native  of  Queens,  I  can  attest  to  the  bor- 
ough's rich  heritage  and  ethnic  diversi- 
ty. And  the  Times  article  acknowledged 
that  the  Queens  system — which,  by  the 
way,  has  62  branches  in  addition  to  the 
headquarters — has  an  extensive  (at  least 
numerically  speaking)  collection  cater- 
ing to  that  population.  But  a  comedy 
forum?  And  that's  not  all:  there's  after- 
school  care,  arts  and  crafts,  exercise  pro- 
grams, dance  lessons,  bubble-making — 
the  list  goes  on. 

"Programming  has  become  so  essen- 
tial to  the  library  experience  in  Queens 
and  elsewhere,"  the  Times  noted,  "that 
new  library  buildings  typically  include 
large  spaces  not  intended  for  books." 
The  article  cited  one  branch  with  col- 
lapsible walls  and  an  auditorium  that 
accommodates  over  200  persons.  (In  all 
fairness,  I  must  say  that  there  are  some 
praiseworthy  programs:  art  exhibits, 
readings  and  literacy  programs,  for 
example,  which  should  be  not  only 
encouraged  but  expanded.) 

Bin  as  to  most  of  the  others,  have 
things  gone  too  far?  The  answer 
depends  on  whom  you  ask.  There's  no 
question  that  libraries  have  to  compete 
with  online  booksellers  and  cafe-book- 
stores. They  need  a  draw,  so  to  speak,  to 
get  otherwise  reluctant  visitors  to  come 
in  and,  it  is  hoped,  browse  while  they're 


there.  (And  maybe  even  do  some  read- 
ing!) But  who  is  funding  this  program- 
ming? A  separate  article,  written  by  a 
former  Queens  library  branch  manager, 
which  appeared  recendy  in  my  local 
community  newspaper,  decries  local 
libraries'  alleged  move  from  their  book 
and  reading  mission,  pointing  out  that 
today's  high-tech  requirements  and  ser- 
vices eat  enormous  chunks  of  money 
from  the  budget.  The  consequence,  as 
anyone  can  guess,  is  more  limited  funds 
for  book  buying.  In  the  old  days,  my 
interests  and  reading  tastes  were  far- 
ranging  to  say  the  least  (at  age  1 3  I  gob- 
bled up  books  on  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture — an  area  of  passing  adoles- 
cent fascination,  I  assure  you).  It  didn't 
matter  if  I  were  the  first  person  in  18 
years  to  withdraw  the  book  on  loan. 
And  today?  Staying  power  and  shelf  life 
are  determined  by  frequency  of  borrow- 
ing. In  some  branches,  you're  out  after 
six  months  if  no  one  wants  to  borrow 
\  l  >u. 

True,  students  and  professionals 
know  where  they  must  go  for  serious 
research.  But  what  about  the  so-called 
average  citizen-reader  with  upwardly 
mobile  taste?  How  easy  is  it  for  her  or 
him  to  lay  hands  on  the  latest  Pulitzer, 
National  Book  and  other  award-win- 
ning tides?  Or  important,  noteworthy 
current  fiction  and  non-fiction?  Or 
(gasp)  a  classic  of  literature?  Granted, 
the  past  couple  of  decades  have  seen  an 
explosion  in  book  publishing.  No 
library  could  contain  it  all.  But  for  a  sys- 
tem to  have  no  copies  of  a  major  new 
work,  or  at  best  a  copy  in  two  or  three 
of  its  many  branches,  seems  shameful. 

Recently  published,  and  yet  to  come 
this  spring,  is  another  huge  and  colorful 
bouquet  of  books.  Muriel  Spark's  clever 
and  entertaining,  Aiding  mid  Abetting  is 
based  on  the  true  (unsolved)  murder 
case  involving  Britain's  Lord  Lucan. 
Valerie  Martin's  Salvation:  Scenes  from 
the  Life  of  St.  Francis  is  a  brilliant  and 
nuanced  portrait  of  the  beloved 
medieval  reformer.  .Aid  look  tor  Ron 
Hansen's  collection  of  essays,  A  Stay 
Against  Confusion  (reviewed  in  this 
issue.)  Take  a  copy  of  each,  retire  to 
your  room,  disconnect  the  telephone 
and  read.  Shh.  Patricia  A.  Kossmann 
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)ue  Process 
1  the  Church 

rHE  RECENT  INVESTIGATION  AND  TRIAL  of 
the  theologian  Jacques  Dupuis,  S.J.,  alerted 
Catholics  and  others  to  the  judicial  meth- 
ods of  the  Vatican  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  (Am.,  3/12,  Signs  of 
mes).  Although  Father  Dupuis  was  cleared  of  any 
the  entire  episode  raises  questions  about  C.D.F.  pro- 
;s.  Do  they  respect  human  rights  and  modern 
is  of  due  process? 

ther  Dupuis  joins  a  long  list  of  eminent  Catholic  the- 
ns  who  have  been  harassed  by  the  congregation: 
rdo  Boff,  Yves  Congar,  Bernard  Haring,  Henri  de 
,  Richard  McCormick,  John  Courtney  Murray,  Karl 
r,  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  Edward  Schillebeeckx 
ore.  With  such  a  track  record,  one  would  think  the 
:gation  would  learn  some  humility  and  be  more  reti- 
>  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past.  The  congregation, 
er,  has  gone  full  speed  ahead  with  its  investigations 
)logians  around  the  world. 

ider  current  Vatican  rules,  the  congregation  is  enti- 
"examine"  the  writings  of  any  author  whose  doc- 
ppears  "erroneous"  or  "dangerous."  Its  inquiry  pro- 
n  two  stages.  The  first  is  carried  out  in  total  secrecy, 
mgregation  is  both  the  investigator  and  the  prosecu- 
ippoints  a  "defender"  and  acts  as  judge.  The  author 
ininiormed  while  the  work  of  a  lifetime  may  hang  in 
ance.  If  he  is  absolved,  the  case  is  closed, 
lowever,  the  judges  find  his  opinions  "erroneous"  or 
rous,"  the  second  stage  begins.  The  congregation 
i  all  interested  ordinaries  (bishops  and  other  reli- 
uperiors),  departments  of  the  Holy  See  and  the 
himself.  Since  the  media  usually  learn  of  the  judg- 
he  authors  reputation  is  stained,  but  he  is  impotent 
nything  about  it  since  he  is  often  silenced  and  told 
oublicly  defend  himself,  write  or  teach.  He  is 
ted  to  correct  his  views  or  to  "clarify"  his  texts  to  the 
gation  s  satisfaction.  Although  he  can  defend  himself 
ng  to  the  congregation,  he  has  no  right  to  appear 
his  judges,  still  less  to  confront  his  accusers.  If  he 
e  congregation  may  grant  him  an  audience  with  a 
ited  official,  but  it  is  not  required  to  do  so.  It  may  or 
t  allow  him  to  have  an  adviser  at  his  side,  but  it  will 


not  permit  a  lawyer  to  defend  him.  At  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess, the  congregation's  judgment  is  final,  with  no  appeal 
permitted,  on  the  ground  that  the  office  kept  the  pope 
informed  throughout  and  its  decision  was  approved  by 
him.  (The  fact  that  the  pope  signed  three  different  versions 
of  the  C.D.F.  s  judgment  against  Dupuis  as  the  congrega- 
tion repeatedly  revised  its  views  makes  one  wonder  about 
the  usefulness  of  this  procedure.) 

How  does  this  process  stand  up  to  the  criteria  of  mod- 
ern (or  even  classical)  jurisprudence? 

First,  in  a  constitutionally  grounded  legal  system  that 
respects  human  rights,  legal  violations  are  precisely 
defined;  otherwise  the  rule  of  law  cedes  its  place  to  the  rule 
of  man.  The  terms  "erroneous"  and  "dangerous"  are  too 
broad  and  too  vague  for  comfort.  Only  totalitarian  states 
use  such  expressions.  There  is  a  difference  between  deny- 
ing the  faith  and  being  in  error  on  some  minor  issue. 
There  is  also  a  difference  between  being  truly  dangerous 
and  being  judged  dangerous  by  some  fearful  people. 

Second,  natural  equity,  a  concept  already  familiar  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  demands  that  the  accused  be 
heard  before,  not  after,  judgment  is  passed.  In  addition, 
Christian  charity  forbids  the  reckless  destruction  of  a  per- 
son's reputation.  Moreover,  giving  the  functions  of  investi- 
gator, prosecutor,  grand  jury,  judge  and  jury  to  one  office 
fails  to  provide  the  checks  and  balances  modern  society  has 
learned  to  value.  Finally,  no  human  court  is  immune  to 
mistake.  Appeals  must  be  allowed. 

the  congregation  s  inquisitional  procedures  are  indefen- 
sible. The  church  should  of  course  safeguard  its  faith,  but 
not  by  means  unworthy  of  that  faith.  Christians  have  suf- 
fered in  many  countries  at  the  hands  of  judges  who  in  the 
name  of  "national  security"  wanted  to  extirpate  "erro- 
neous" or  "dangerous"  convictions.  Often,  the  judges 
deliberated  in  secret  and  reached  a  verdict  without  giving  a 
fair  hearing  to  the  accused  person.  Then  they  denied 
appeal.  Rightly,  the  church  protested.  But  the  church's 
defense  of  human  rights  will  not  be  credible  unless  it  prac- 
tices what  it  preaches. 

The  inquisitorial  methods  of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  are  out  of  date  and  do  not  respect 
human  rights.  They  should  be  dismantled  without  delay. 
There  is  enough  intelligence  in  the  Catholic  community, 
created  and  sustained  by  God's  Spirit,  to  find  better  ways  to 
safeguard  the  faith.  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  quite  bravely 
apologized  for  the  treatment  of  Galileo  and  other  sins  of 
the  church,  but  along  with  confession  should  come  a  firm 
purpose  of  amendment. 
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news 


Signs  of  the  Times 


Worldwide  Hunger  Picture  Still 
Bleak,  Says  Bread  for  World 

Grim  realities  about  hunger  worldwide 
are  detailed  in  Foreign  Aid  to  End 
Hunger,  a  report  issued  by  Bread  for  the 
World  Institute  in  Washington.  The 
report  urges  President  Bush  and 
Congress  to  allocate  an  additional  $1 
billion  a  year  in  U.S.  development  aid 
for  Africa,  "where  hunger  is  deep,  per- 
vasive and  widespread."  In  sub-Saharan 
Africa  more  than  186  million  people  are 
malnourished,  according  to  the  report. 
About  291  million  live  on  less  than  $1  a 
day,  and  every  third  person  is  chronical- 
ly undernourished,  it  says.  The  report, 
released  by  the  sister  institution  of  the 
Christian  citizen's  anti-hunger  move- 
ment Bread  for  the  World,  also  was 
sponsored  by  14  other  religious  and 
development  assistance  organizations, 
including  Catholic  Relief  Services. 

Former  Military  Officer  Ordered 
Bishop's  Murder,  Say  Prosecutors 

A  former  head  of  Guatemala's  military 
intelligence  ordered  the  murder  in  1998 
of  Auxiliary  Bishop  Juan  Gerardi 
Conedera  of  Guatemala  City,  prosecu- 
tors said.  Meanwhile,  defense  lawyers 
for  a  diocesan  priest  also  charged  with 
the  killing  declared  his  innocence  and 
said  he  should  be  released.  In  the  indict- 
ment read  to  a  packed  courthouse  on 
March  23,  the  opening  day  of  the  trial 
of  five  people  accused  of  murdering 
Bishop  Gerardi,  the  attorney  general's 
office  accused  retired  Col.  Disrael  Lima 
Estrada  of  masterminding  the  killing  out 
of  fear  that  the  late  bishop  would  testify 
against  him  in  the  future.  The  public 
prosecutor  charged  that  Lima,  58,  was 
terrified  of  the  legal  implications  of  a 
damning  report,  Guatemala:  Never 
Again,  which  detailed  human  rights 
abuses  committed  by  the  army  during 
the  nation's  36-year  civil  war.  Bishop 
Gerardi  published  the  report  just  two 
days  before  his  death. 


Kristina  Sales  stitches  fabric  in  the  sewing  room  at  Sartell  High  School  in  Sartell,  Minn.  She  v> 
among  students  participating  in  a  13-hour  "sweatshop  for  a  day"  learning  experience  sponsor  o 
Free  the  Children,  an  organization  fighting  the  exploitation  of  children.  (CNS  photo  by  Dianne 
Towalski,  St.  Cloud  Visitor) 


Students'  'Sweatshop  for  a  Day' 

To  the  estimated  250  million  child  labor- 
ers in  the  world,  the  climate-controlled 
room,  with  modem  machinery,  lights 
and  a  bathroom  just  down  the  hall, 
wouldn't  seem  like  much  of  a  sweatshop. 
But  "Sweatshop  for  a  Day"  at  Sartell 
High  School,  sponsored  by  the  St.  Cloud 
chapter  of  Free  the  Children,  gave  stu- 
dents from  area  Catholic  and  public 


schools  a  small  taste  of  what  child  l'at 
ers — age  5  to  H — experience  everyb 
About  2  5  participants  worked  from' 
a.m.  to  8  p.m.  on  March  18,  making 
bags  used  to  hold  kits  of  school  sup» 
donated  by  classmates.  The  bags,  vm 
kits  inside,  will  be  shipped  to  Free  I 
Children  headquarters  in  TorontoH 
distributed  to  underprivileged  chil« 
developing  countries. 


Poland's  Jews  Criticize  Bishop  for 
Remarks  on  Massacre  Report 

Leaders  of  Poland's  small  Jewish  commu- 
nity have  criticized  a  bishop  for  dismissing 
reports  about  a  World  War  II  Polish  mas- 
sacre of  Jews  as  "propaganda."  hi  a  state- 
ment issued  in  mid-March,  the  Union  of 
Jewish  Religious  Councils  said:  "Many 
people  in  Poland  are  ready  to  accept  the 
painful  truth  of  Polish  participation  in  this 
crime.  But  there  are  also  people  who  reject 
the  moral  challenge  flowing  from  this 
tragedy."  The  union  was  reacting  to  a 
homily  on  March  1 1  by  Bishop  Stanislaw 
Stefanek  of  Lomza  accusing  Jews  of  seek- 
ing to  "make  money"  from  revelations 
about  the  massacre. 


Talks  Opened  With  Archbisho 
Lefebvre  Followers,  Says  Vat 

A  Vatican  spokesman  continued  that 
Pope  John  Paul  IPs  request  formal  • 
have  been  opened  with  a  group  of  fill 
ers  of  the  late  Archbishop  iMarcel  Lei' 
vre.  The  contacts  between  the  Vatiw 
the  Priestly  Society  of  St.  Pius  X  arm 
going  on,  the  spokesman,  Joaquin  ft* 
ro- Vails,  said  on  March  22.  He  gavJi 
further  details  of  the  talks,  which  bety 
last  year.  The  society's  bishops  wer 
excommunicated  in  1 988  with  Arclisl 
Lefebvre,  a  self-styled  traditionalist'!* 
rejected  the  Second  Vatican  Counc  s 
reforms  in  liturgy,  ecumenism  and  w 
areas  of  church  life. 
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jlics  Must  Fight  Racism  in 
;h,  Pope  Says 

lies  must  work  to  ensure  that  no 
excluded  from  their  communities 
at  people  of  all  races  and  cultures 
e  church  is  their  home,  Pope 
>aul  II  said.  Marking  the  U.N. 
ation  of  the  International  Day  for 
imination  of  Racial  Discrimina- 
i  March  21,  the  pope  said,  "It  is 
tory"  that  religious  communities 
ternational  efforts  to  fight 


in  Working  to  Correct 

il  Abuse  of  Nuns  by  Priests 

atican  acknowledged  the  problem 
al  abuse  of  nuns  by  priests  in 
missionary  territories  and  said  it 
>rking  with  bishops  and  religious 
to  correct  it.  Following  the  state- 
in  March  20,  missionary  officials 
lior  members  of  religious  orders 

1  dimensions  and  geographical 
of  the  sexual  abuse  were  largely 
vn  and  complicated  by  some- 
verlapping  issues  of  cultural 

2  and  failure  to  live  vows  of 
Y- 

i  also  said  instances  of  sexual 
nd  misconduct  did  not  paint  a 
te  picture  of  the  church  in  Africa 
ewhere.  But  the  acknowledg- 
rew  attention  to  long-standing 
is  that  the  African  church's  rapid 
has  not  been  accompanied  by 
te  formation  or  commitment, 
lin  Navarro-Valls,  papal 
nan,  said  that  "some  negative 
ns"  should  not  obscure  the 
woic  faithfulness  of  the  great 
y  of  men  and  women  religious 
:sts."  He  said  the  problem  "is 
id  to  a  limited  geographical 
fiich  he  did  not  identify,  and 
Vatican  was  addressing  it 
l  the  "dual  approach  of  forma- 
persons  and  of  solving  individual 
His  statement  came  in  apparent 
e  to  a  mid-March  article  in  The 
il  Catholic  Reporter,  which 
| !  that  sexual  abuse  of  religious 

by  priests,  including  rape,  was  a 
ij  problem,  especially  in  Africa, 
article  cited  five  internal  church 
several  of  which  were  presented 


at  the  Vatican,  written  between  1994 
and  1998  by  senior  members  of 
women's  religious  orders  and  a  U.S. 
priest.  The  article  said  some  Catholic 
clergymen  have  exploited  their  finan- 
cial and  spiritual  authority  to  gain  sex- 
ual favors  from  nuns,  a  situation  facili- 
tated by  cultural  subservience  of 
women  in  some  regions. 

In  Africa,  where  H.I.V.  and  AIDS 
are  rampant,  young  nuns  are  some- 
times seen  as  safe  targets  of  sexual 
activity  by  priests  and  other  males,  it 
said.  In  several  extreme  cases,  priests 
have  impregnated  nuns  and  then 
encouraged  them  to  have  abortions, 
the  article  said.  In  one  instance,  a 
priest  celebrated  the  funeral  Mass  for  a 
nun  he  had  taken  for  an  abortion  and 
who  died  during  the  procedure. 

The  reports  cited  did  not  name 
alleged  abusers  or  victims  and  only 
once  named  a  country-specific  inci- 
dent: a  bishop  in  Malawi  who  dis- 
missed the  leaders  ot  a  diocesan 
women's  congregation  in  1988  after 
they  complained  that  29  sisters  had 
been  impregnated  by  diocesan  priests. 

In  a  joint  statement  on  March  2 1 , 
the  two  main  associations  of  men  and 
women  religious — the  Union  of  Supe- 
riors General  and  the  International 
Union  of  Superiors  General,  respec- 
tively— underscored  their  awareness  of 
the  problem  and  said  they  were  taking 
concrete  steps  to  address  it.  Sister  Rita 
Burley,  superior  general  of  the  Hand- 
maids of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and 
president  of  the  International  Union  of 
Superiors  General,  said  the  steps 
included  tougher  standards  for  admis- 
sion into  religious  life,  a  focus  on 
human  development  in  formation  and 
resolution  of  specific  cases  of  abuse. 

The  unions'  statement  said  the  great 
majority  of  the  church's  1  million  nuns 
and  200,000  religious  men  faithfully 
and  courageously  witness  the  Christian 
message,  a  fact  "which  often  in  today's 
world  'never  makes  news.'" 

The  two  main  associations  of  U.S. 
religious — the  Conference  of  Major 
Superiors  of  Men  and  the  Leadership 
Conference  of  Women  Religious — said 
they  were  "deeply  disturbed"  by  the 
reports  of  sexual  abuse  by  priests.  "In 
any  culture  or  situation,  those  in  power 
have  an  ethical  responsibility  not  to 


exploit  others  for  personal  gains,"  they 
said. 

The  Rev.  Bernardo  Cervellera, 
director  of  Fides,  the  Vatican's  mis- 
sionary news  service,  said  the  problem 
was  limited  to  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
was  related  to  negative  cultural  views 
there  of  women  and  the  value  of 
celibacy.  These  are  not  cases  of  "psy- 
chopathic" violence  against  women, 
but  instead  a  "cultural  way  of  living" 
that  is  common  throughout  the  region, 
he  said. 

A  missionary  priest  in  Tanzania  told 
Catholic  News  Service  that  violations 
of  celibacy  vows,  including  consensual 
sex  between  priests  and  nuns,  were  so 
widespread  that  this  stymied  Vatican 
efforts  in  the  mid-1990's  to  promote 
local  candidates  for  nomination  as 
bishops.  Part  of  the  problem  in  Africa 
is  the  relatively  high  number  of  young, 
unsupervised  priests,  who  in  the  past 
would  have  had  older  Western  mis- 
sionaries as  "mentors,"  a  senior  official 
of  a  missionary  congregation  said. 

Ai  African  Oblate  priest  in  the 
southern  African  country  of  Lesotho, 
.Alexander  Montanyane,  said  another 
difficulty  was  a  slippage  in  sexual  values 
caused  by  the  gradual  disintegration  of 
traditional  African  societies.  "The  soci- 
ety's values  are  changing  so  much,  and 
the  new  vocations  are  coming  out  of 
that  society,"  he  said. 

One  African  priest  in  Rome  criti- 
cized the  publication  of  the  reports  and 
said  they  seemed  to  take  for  granted 
that  celibacy  was  unworkable  in 
African  cultures.  In  addition,  while 
individual  cases  might  be  true,  the 
reports'  failure  to  cite  specific  names  or 
locations  undermines  their  credibility 
and  harms  the  reputation  of  the 
African  church  in  general,  said  the  Rev. 
John  Egbulefu,  a  theology  professor  at 
Urbanian  University. 

The  Rev.  Henk  C.J.  Bonke,  procu- 
rator general  of  the  Missionaries  of 
Africa,  said  sexual  abuse  of  nuns  by 
priests  was  not  limited  to  Africa  and 
even  extended  to  the  United  States.  He 
said  several  religious  congregations  had 
developed  policies  to  guide  investiga- 
tions of  alleged  abuse. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


The  Ultimate  Sanctum 

J'The  desert,  like  the  human 
endeavor,  is  layered  in  dust  and 
mystery.? 


HAVING  SCALED  the 
steep  rock  mass  to  gain  a 
panorama  of  the  canyon, 
I  stood  facing  an  expanse 
of  parched  earth  that 
seemed  to  be  without  end.  My  heart 
pounded,  not  because  of  the  climb  but 
because,  from  my  precipitous  perch  on 
the  edge  of  this  overhanging  slab,  I 
could  not  afford  the  slightest  misstep.  If 
I  slipped  I  would  plunge  into  the  canyon 
and  die.  The  thought  then  struck  me:  no 
one  would  know.  A  mile  off  trail  and  eight 
miles  from  the  nearest  trail  head,  I  felt 
absolutely,  preternaturally  alone,  which 
accounts  for  both  why  I  feared  the  climb 
and  why  I  did  it.  The  desert  made  me  do 
it. 

Desert  is  wilderness — desolate,  hos- 
tile terrain  that  defies  but  does  not  pre- 
clude life.  As  I,  like  every  other  Catholic, 
pass  dutifully  from  yet  another  Lent  into 
yet  another  Easter,  I  can't  help  asking 
what  it  is  in  me  that  seeks  and  finds  the 
richness  of  desert — as  metaphor,  as  land- 
scape, as  soulscape.  The  desert  has  long 
been  rich  soil  for  ascetic  seclusion 
among  anchorites,  monks,  even  Christ 
himself,  not  to  mention  those  raised  to 
emulate  such  holiness.  But  if  I  weren't 
Christian,  if  I  espoused  no  organized 
religion,  would  the  wild  and  unforgiving 
desert  still  move  me  to  peer  over  the 
precipice  as  it  does? 

To  answer,  I  turn  to  a  favorite  desert 
classic  of  a  decidedly  secular  bent, 
Edward  Abbey's  Desert  Solitaire.  Subti- 
tled "A  Season  in  the  Wilderness," 
Abbey's  book  is  an  eclectic  mix  of  mem- 
oir, poetry,  natural  description,  philoso- 
phy and  polemic  stemming  from  his 
years  as  a  seasonal  park  ranger  at  Arches 
National  Monument  in  Utah  during  the 
1960's.  What  compels  me  in  the  book, 


despite  Abbey's  occasional  paranoia  and 
anarchistic  strain,  is  his  uncluttered 
instinct  for  the  interrelationship  between 
place  and  spirit,  rock  and  symbol — the 
wilderness  without  and  the  wilderness 
within. 

For  Abbey  the  desert  is  a  place  to  be 
alone  but  not  lonely:  "Loneliness  has 
passed  like  a  shadow,  has  come  and  is 
gone."  What  transforms  the  ache  of 
loneliness  into  the  solace  of  solitude  is 
for  Abbey  as  simple  and  as  elusive  as 
attention  to  detail.  Providing  the  oppor- 
tunity for  such  focus  is  the  desert's  mar- 
velous and  exacting  gift.  Stripped  nearly 
bare,  the  landscape  unveils  itself  with  the 
clarity  of  "spareness  and  simplicity  so 
that  the  living  organism  stands  out  bold 
and  brave  and  vivid  against  the  lifeless 
sand  and  barren  rock." 

This  habitual  raw  encounter  with 
the  thing  itself  resonates  deeply  within 
Abbey  and  offers  a  nearly  fathomless 
sense  of  liberation.  "Wilderness,"  he 
writes,  "is  not  a  luxury  but  a  necessity  of 
the  human  spirit,  and  as  vital  to  our  lives 
as  water  and  good  bread."  The  desert  is 
distinctly  other,  quintessentially  uncivi- 
lized and  anti-civilization.  It  is  terra 
incognita  and  by  natural  extension 
engenders  that  part  of  ourselves  from 
which  we  stand — whether  by  cultural 
convention  or  personal  fear — furthest 
apart.  What  Abbey  sought  in  the  desert 
was  both  the  topography  and  the  state  of 
being  most  unknown  in  civilization: 
wilderness. 

The  desert  is,  for  Abbey  as  for  the 
Lenten  sojourner,  the  ultimate  sanctum. 
In  removing  us  from  the  world,  it  draws 
us  out  of  ourselves  even  while  forcing  us 
into  our  own  deepest  regions.  "Wilder- 
ness, wilderness....  The  word  suggests  the 
past  and  the  unknown,  the  womb  of 


earth  from  which  we  all  emerge 
means  something  lost  and  sometn 
still  present,  something  remote  ar 
the  same  time  intimate,  sometn 
buried  in  our  blood  and  nerves,  S'ju 
thing  beyond  us  and  without  liiv 
What  that  "something"  is  Abbey  it 
not  call  God,  though  it  is  everythinjh; 
humans  are  not.  Abbey's  desert  non'K 
less  makes  him  more  human. 

It  has  ever  been  thus — to  know 
thing  in  itself  is  to  know  what  is  ul 
essential,  though  knowing  doesn't  ire 
sarily  imply  understanding.  And  ts 
how  the  desert,  wilderness,  is  so  va 
twined  in  the  human  story:  we  wane  i 
places  inhospitable  to  life  seej:n 
answers  to  questions  we  haven'vt 
articulated.  The  desert,  like  the  hna 
endeavor,  is  layered  in  dust  and  my.T 
a  life  process  now  withering,  now  nvt 
nating,  that  shows  no  sign  of  ce;nt 
Abbey's  experience  during  years  i  th 
desert  spent  listening  and  observinlei 
him  no  less  sharply  ambivalent  ;oi 
himself  or  humanity  than  he  was  ie 
he  started,  but  nevertheless  me  a 
peace  with  his  unknowing,  a  contio: 
he  described  as  "paradox  and  bedro  ." 

Paradox,  indeed,  for  my  own  i» 
ing  attraction  to  the  desert  expeini 
has  nothing  and  everything  to  del 
my  faith,  often  in  a  bone-dry  st::  o 
self-exile.  As  I  age  and  go  about  em 
ing  the  desert  wilderness,  it  seemdis 
any  attempt  to  separate  in  my  mil  I 
desert  as  metaphor  from  the  Ifen 
desert  becomes  impossible.  T  I 
parched  and  want  water;  to  fet th 
relentless  heat  and  want  shade;  1 1 
out  and  hear  no  echo:  such  are  thl 
of  yearning  to  which  we  aspire  anth 
we  dread  as  human  beings  and  bll 
believers.  How  can  we  knowi< 
unless  we've  been  radically  a  j 
deserted?  This  is  the  wilderness)') 
ney,  the  retreat,  Desert  Soli  ir 
Lent — whatever  form  and  name 
chooses  to  give  it.  The  desert  is  I 
than  an  escape  from  what  Abbejl 
"the  clamor  and  filth  and  confus  1 
the  cultural  apparatus."  If  we  go  ei 
we  will  know  something  of  the  d  ■' 
emptiness;  and  such  emptiness,  I 
to  believe,  is  its  own  reward. 

Thomas  J.  Mccrt 
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imone  Weil's  Last  Journey 

-  BY  TERRY  TASTARD  - 

Nearly  60  years  ago  an  ocean  liner  from  North  Africa  nudged  its 
way  into  New  York  harbor  bearing  hundreds  of  exhausted  Jewish 
refugees  from  Vichy  France.  Among  them  was  a  pale,  intense  teacher 
of  philosophy  with  only  a  year  to  live — Simone  Weil.  At  that  time  she 
was  almost  unknown  outside  France.  Since  her  death  her  ideas  and  her 
struggle  with  Christianity  have  fascinated  many  people. 

She  arrived  in  New  York  with  her  parents  on  July  6,  1942.  Her  brother  Andre  (1906- 
98),  a  gready  gifted  mathematician,  had  arrived  earlier  and  was  teaching  at  Haverford 


THE  REV.  TERRY  TASTARD  is  a  priest  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminster  in  England  and  the 
author  of  The  Spark  of  the  Soul:  Four  Mystics  of  Justice,  published  in  the  United  States 
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College  in  Pennsylvania.  Simone  Weil  was  to  stay  only  four 
months  in  the  United  States.  But  during  her  time  in  America 
she  wrestled  with  religious  questions  as  part  of  her  search  for 
the  truth.  She  poured  her  thoughts  into  her  journal,  among 
them  a  meditative  prayer  on  Christ  that  still  has  the  power 
to  shock,  as  we  shall  see. 

Simone  Weil  was  born  in  Paris  on  Feb.  3,  1909.  Even  as 
a  student  she  was  deeply  concerned  with  issues  of  justice  and 
peace.  After  graduation  from  the  Ecole  Normale  Superieure, 
she  taught  philosophy  in  a  series  of  towns  in  the  provinces. 
She  was  also  attracted  to  socialism  as  part  of  her  concern  for 
the  poor.  Her  creativity,  articulateness  and  advocacy  were  at 
their  disposal,  and  she  quickly  made  a  name  for  herself  on 
the  French  Left.  But  if  she  was  a  socialist,  she  was  a  maverick 
one.  In  August  1933  a  Marxist  periodical  carried  a  prophetic 
article  written  by  Weil  (it  can  be  found  in  her  book  Oppres- 
sion and  Liberty).  The  article  startled  many  conventional 
socialists.  She  argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  not  a  work- 
ers' state,  despite  all  the  claims  made  for  it.  She  pointed  out 
that  the  U.S.S.R.  shared  a  characteristic  with  all  modern 
states  in  depending  on  a  self-perpetuating  bureaucracy, 
which  then  made  all  the  important  decisions.  Denunciation 
rained  down  on  her,  including  an  attack  from  Trotsky. 

From  late  1934  to  the  summer  of  1935,  Simone  Weil 


tried  to  follow  the  life  of  a  manual  worker.  She  gav 
teaching  to  operate  heavy  machinery  in  engineering  fact 
and  in  the  Renault  auto  plant.  It  was  grueling  work,  ar 
her  journal  she  catalogued  the  daily  humiliation  of  the  w  I 
ers.  She  herself  suffered  painful  burns  while  operating 
industrial  furnace.  She  noted  how  this  tunc  of  high  ui 
ployment  made  all  workers  vulnerable  to  the  whimsji 
moods  of  the  supervisors,  but  that  women  suffered  the  n: 
Worn  out  by  her  factory  work,  Simone  Weil  accoijj 
nied  her  parents  on  a  holiday  to  Spain  and  Portugf 
August  1936.  While  in  Portugal  she  had  her  first  thotM 
provoking  experience  of  Christianity.  She  was  still  physi^ 
and  spiritually  exhausted  from  her  factory  work.  In  Wu  n 
for  God,  a  posthumously  published  collection  of  her  le  a 
and  essays,  she  recalls,  "The  affliction  of  others  entered  it 
my  flesh  and  my  soul."  One  evening  in  a  Portuguese  fisjj 
village,  she  met  the  wives  of  the  fishermen  who  were  vis  n 
the  boats,  carrying  candles  and  singing  poignanthJa 
hymns.  Suddenly  she  felt  that  Christianity  was  the  ret  a 
of  slaves,  and  that  she,  like  other  slaves,  could  not 
belonging  to  it.  For  Weil,  deeply  concerned  with  the 
and  vulnerable,  these  were  words  of  approval  and  repre  at 
ed  a  spiritual  turning-point.  Visiting  Assisi  the  next  yeai  $ 
found  herself  in  the  chapel  where  St.  Francis  used  to  I 
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Jesus  invited  his  disciples  to 
serve  the  Gospel.  If  you  are 
exploring  a  call  to  ministry, 
we  invite  you  to  consider 
Aquinas  Institute  of  Theology. 

3642  Lindell  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  MO  63108 
email:  aquinas@slu.edu 
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She  recorded,  "Something  stronger  than  I  was  compelled 
me  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to  go  down  on  my  knees." 
We  learn  from  Waiting  for  God  that  during  a  stay  at  the 
French  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Solesmes  in  1938,  she  was  pro- 
foundly moved  by  contemplating  the  suffering  of  Christ  and 
the  power  of  the  sacraments.  As  some  later  point,  while 
reciting  George  Herberts  poem  "Love,"  she  felt  Christ  tak- 
ing possession  of  her. 

In  a  technical  sense,  Simone  Weil  and  her  brother  were 
Jewish,  but  they  had  been  brought  up  virtually  unaware  of 
their  heritage  as  Jews.  Her  growing  attraction  to  Christ  did 
not  therefore  mean  rejection  of  Judaism,  for  her  background 
had  been  that  of  a  rationalistic,  articulate  French  skepticism. 
Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  did  her  experiences  lead  her  to 
become  a  Christian  in  any  formal  sense.  It  did  mean  that  she 
now  included  the  Christian  tradition  in  her  lifelong  search 
for  truth.  She  spent  hours  reading  the  gospels  in  Greek  and 
meditating  on  Christ.  After  she  and  her  parents  fled  to  Mar- 
seilles ahead  of  the  German  army  in  1940,  she  prayed  for 
long  periods  in  Catholic  churches  there. 

Marseilles  could  only  be  a  temporary  refuge,  and  the 
Weil  family  were  lucky  to  get  away.  On  their  arrival  in  New 
York,  they  moved  into  an  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive,  not 
far  from  Columbia  University.  On  Sundays  she  attended  a 
Baptist  church  in  Harlem,  where  she  was  the  only  white  per- 


son in  the  congregation.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  she  wroteia 
she  found  the  fervor  of  the  service  "a  true  and  mom 
expression  of  faith."  She  was  also  attending  Mass  at  Cou 
Christi  on  West  121st  Street.  (A  year  earlier  she  might  I 
crossed  paths  in  that  church  with  Thomas  Merton.) 

Religious  questions  filled  her  mind,  and  she  poured  tai 
into  her  New  York  notebook.  Although  she  was  strodi 
attracted  to  the  Catholic  Church,  she  found  it  hard  to  in 
template  joining  any  church  because  of  her  continuing  s«» 
cion  of  religion  as  a  social  power.  She  was  appalled  by  ,.ia 
organized  religion  could  do  when  it  became  powerful,  an< 
as  examples  the  Israelites  slaughtering  their  enemies  anchi 
Catholic  Church's  record  of  banning,  excornmunicatiorji 
inquisition.  She  was  similarly  suspicious  of  Protestanim 
which  she  felt  to  be  too  closely  linked  with  individual  man 
and  insufficiently  global  in  perspective.  In  her  New  «] 
journal  (published  after  her  death  in  First  and  Last  Jownk 
she  wrote  that  "The  virtue  of  humility  is  incompatible  iti 
the  sense  of  belonging  to  a  social  group  chosen  by  <bd 
whether  a  nation  or  a  Church." 

She  felt  quite  clear  that  it  was  her  own  vocation  to  1  oi 
the  threshold  of  the  church.  She  had  frequently  disciset 
Catholicism  with  J.  M.  Perrin,  a  Dominican  priest  sheirs 
met  in  Marseilles.  He  urged  her  to  seek  baptism.  But  shrtli 
before  leaving  for  New  York  she  had  written  to  him,  sang 
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ve  always  remained  at  this  exact  point,  on  the  threshold 
g  Church,  without  moving."  It  was  the  place  where  she 
her  spiritual  home. 

his  sense  of  waiting  on  the  threshold  was  a  key  element 
r  larger  spiritual  perspective,  in  which  she  stressed  the 
rtance  of  an  attitude  of  attentive,  receptive  waiting.  In 
York  she  wrote  in  her  journal:  "Waiting  patiently  in 
tation  is  the  foundation  of  the  spiritual  life."  In  her  let- 
nd  journals  she  was  slowly  and  hesitandy  carving  out  an 
nt  of  how  attentiveness  could  enable  spiritual  growth. 
;,  she  believed,  the  person  of  receptivity  and  openness 
vould  discover  the  truth.  Deep  truth  had  a  way  of  elud- 
ose  who  set  out  to  grasp  it  by  willpower, 
mone  Weil  believed  that  this  discipline  of  attention  was 
;ary  if  we  are  to  know  God.  But  she  also  believed  that  it 
ecessary  if  we  are  to  know,  and  to  help,  other  persons, 
s  way  her  philosophy  of  attention  seeks  to  unite  con- 
ation and  action.  In  an  essay  written  before  she  left 
e,  published  in  Waiting  for  God,  she  says,  "Those  who 
lhappy  have  no  need  for  anything  in  this  world  but 
i  capable  of  giving  them  attention.  The  capacity  to 
ne's  attention  to  a  sufferer  is  a  very  rare  and  difficult 
it  is  almost  a  miracle;  it  is  a  miracle." 
le  distress  of  another  person  leaves  us  uncomfortable. 
Dt  easy  to  look  the  homeless  person  in  the  eye,  to  wit- 


ness the  ravaged  face  of  a  hospital  patient  in  pain,  or  to  listen 
attentively  to  a  story  of  great  suffering.  It  is  normal  to  be 
tempted  to  flee.  Simone  Weil  reminds  us  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  helping  another  is  not  action.  It  is  to  see  and  respect 
the  other.  She  repeatedly  notes  that  the  greater  the  suffering 
of  the  other  person,  the  harder  it  is  truly  to  see  and  hear  that 
person.  This  kind  of  attention  requires  discipline  of  the  self 
to  make  room  for  the  other. 

Reading  Weil  reminds  one  how  glibly  we  can  talk  about 
compassion,  as  if  it  were  an  easy  thing,  sometimes  making  it 
sound  like  little  more  than  pity,  with  all  the  dangers  this 
implies  of  being  patronizing.  Weil  says  that  true  compassion 
requires  us  to  allow  suffering  to  disturb  us  and  even  some- 
times to  take  us  over.  Compassion  is  in  some  ways  unnatural 
in  the  sense  that  it  goes  against  the  grain.  In  Waiting  for  God 
she  notes  that  witnessing  suffering  can  make  us  shudder  and 
want  to  flee:  "Thought  revolts  from  contemplating  afflic- 
tion, to  the  same  degree  that  living  flesh  recoils  from  death." 
Sometimes  Weil  can  sound  like  Dorothy  Day,  who  was 
under  no  illusions  about  the  cost  of  compassion. 

Simone  Weil  found  herself  facing  her  own  suffering  in 
New  York.  She  felt  isolated  from  the  war  and  unable  to 
make  any  contribution  to  the  struggle  that  was  going  on. 
Feeling  useless  and  dispirited,  her  thoughts  turned  to  Christ 
on  the  cross.  One  day  in  the  apartment  above  Riverside 
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:,  she  wrote  in  her  journal  a  medita- 
irayer  that  can  still  shock  those  who 
it.  In  the  name  of  Christ,  she  asks 
ihe  may  become  totally  paralyzed, 
11  sensation  and  all  rationality.  Then 
ks  that  all  these  powers  and  faculties 
>e  remade  until  they  respond  per- 
to  God's  will  and  God's  truth.  She 
ides,  "May  all  this  be  stripped  away 
me,  devoured  by  God,  transformed 
ihrist's  substance,  and  given  for  food 
icted  men  whose  body  and  soul  lack 
land  of  nourishment.  And  let  me  be 
lytic — blind,  deaf,  witless  and  utter- 
repit."  She  is  asking  to  be  broken, 
!e  and  finally  devoured  by  a  needy 

le  prayer  is  deeply  disturbing, 
ely  pessimistic  in  its  view  of  human 
:,  with  its  presupposition  that  God 
t  work  through  human  nature  with- 

i  st  destroying  it.  The  petition  to  be 
luman  husk  is  bizarre.  Many  com- 

ii  tors  have  noted  that  there  is  a  streak 
i  jochism  in  Simone  Weil.  Yet  it  is 
i  tant  not  to  overlook  the  point  of 
I  lation,  her  longing  to  become  life- 
1  food  for  others.  This  is  a  strange 
i  t  haunting  use  of  the  language  of 
t  onion  and  real  presence,  for  she  is 
J  I  that  she  may  be  purified  until  she 
l|  come  that  loving,  serving  Christ, 
<j  consumed  daily  by  the  world.  This 
i  of  becoming  eucharistic  food  is 
!|  sd  in  her  writings,  as  she  ponders 
a  me  to  time  the  meaning  of  Chris- 
pi  immitment  in  a  world  hungry  for 
ej  d  for  healing. 

I  e  language  of  being  eaten  may 
U)  shocking.  But  is  it  really  any  more 
w  lg  than  the  language  of  sharing  in 
I  icifixion  of  Christ?  Simone  Weil 
K  id  the  suffering  of  the  world  in  the 
el,  F  the  unemployed,  in  the  industrial 
m  its  in  the  factory,  in  the  streets  of 
■  ?rance.  She  knew  that  to  give  one- 
||  he  needs  of  the  world  could  wear  a 
I  away.  Those  who  were  open  to 
H  waiting  attentively  on  God,  would 
I  at  God  entered  into  their  lives  to 
H  ;nt  that  sharing  in  the  suffering  of 
rid  emptied  them  out.  Trans- 
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formed  by  Christ,  they  would  then  become  his  presence  in 
the  world,  even  as  this  consumed  them. 

In  a  way,  this  was  why  she  wanted  to  return  to  Europe. 
In  New  York  she  was  isolated  from  some  of  the  most 
appalling  suffering  the  human  race  had  known.  She  left 
New  York  for  England  on  Nov.  10,  1942.  Once  in  London, 
her  distress  increased.  Although  she  was  given  a  research 
job  in  the  Free  French  administration,  she  still  felt  thor- 
oughly useless.  However,  she  had  no  appreciation  of  her 
own  limitations.  She  wanted  to  be  parachuted  into  France, 
but  a  more  unlikely  special  agent  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
On  Aug.  24,  1943,  she  died  of  heart  failure  brought  on  by 
tuberculosis  and  self-starvation — she  had  refused  to  eat 
more  food  than  was  allowed  to  people  in  the  occupied 
zones  of  Europe. 

Simone  Weil's  writings  make  uneasy  reading.  They 
contain  brilliant  insights  into  the  human  condition  mingled 
with  intense,  convoluted  musings  about  God,  the  world 
and  life.  Sometimes  what  she  writes  reveals  a  person  who 
has  been  deeply  wounded  and  who  covers  up  her  scars.  Her 
writings  speak,  too,  of  her  desire  to  reconcile  the  two  reali- 
ties of  human  suffering  and  divine  love.  In  some  respects 
her  restless  searching  reflects  the  questing  of  many  in  our 
world  today.  Like  her,  we  try  to  understand  how  God  can 
be  present  in  a  world  where  people  suffer  so  grievously. 


Like  her,  we  try  to  discern  how  spirituality  can  enabled 
strengthen  action  for  justice. 

Simone  Weil  reminds  us  of  the  importance  of  attenat 
of  learning  to  look  again  in  a  world  where  a  culture  oljk 
traction  often  dissipates  our  awareness.  She  calls  upon  uif 
to  flee  suffering,  whether  our  own  or  that  of  others.  By  t|; 
attentive  to  suffering,  we  can  find  the  next  step  as  we  disc  jt 
our  common  humanity  with  those  who  suffer.  If  in  thest'li 
cumstances  we  continue  to  be  open  to  God,  then  the  da 
presence  will  fill  our  emptiness.  By  becoming  Christ  wca 
become  Christ's  eucharistic  bread  for  a  hungry  world. 

In  an  age  when  the  language  of  human  development 
spiritual  enrichment  is  often  found  in  the  churches,  Sinn 
Weil  sounds  a  discordant  note.  She  is  quite  blunt  aboui 
fact  that  compassion  requires  attention,  and  attention  w  b 
a  kind  of  diminishment.  Yet  there  is  something  refresh 
about  her  astringency,  and  her  decision  to  remain  or± 
threshold  of  the  church  is  intriguing.  After  all,  there  is  affl 
Jewish  and  Christian  tradition  of  prophets  choosing  tdv 
on  the  margin  of  society.  Thomas  Meiton  wrote  in  Ct% 
tures  of  a  Guilty  Bystander  that  Simone  Weil  and  Chit 
Peguy  "preferred  not  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  Cathol]!l; 
approved  and  well-censored  page,  but  only  on  the  ma*i 
And  they  remained  there  as  question  marks:  questioning 
Christ,  but  Christians." 


Most  America  readers  learned  about  the  magazine  from  another  subscriber. 
Please  give  your  old  magazines  to  friends  and  colleagues, 
and  encourage  them  to  subscribe. 
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:flections 
the  Saints 

AWRENCE  S.  CUNNINGII  \  M 

WO   18TH-CENTURY  EXPATRIATE 

Catholic  priests  living  in  the  semi- 
nary at  Douai  in  France  produced 
some  works  that  subsequently  had  a 
al  impact  on  the  lives  of  English-speaking 
lies  that  endures  to  this  day.  Richard  Chal- 
^1691-1781)  revised  the  old  Douai-Rheims 
ti  of  the  Bible  (originally  little  more  than  a 
hrase  of  Jerome's  Latin  Vulgate),  which 
became  the  standard  English  version 
£  Catholics  until  just  after  the  Second 
War,  when  Ronald  Knox  produced  a  new 
ition  of  the  Bible  for  use  in  the  United 
om.  Challoner  also  compiled  The  Garden 
Soul  (1740),  a  prayerbook  that  nourished 
itions  of  Catholics  in  a  series  of  updated  editions.  My 
ither,  using  a  copy  inherited  from  his  father,  prayed 
t  regularly  until  his  death  in  1964. 
ie  other  great  scholar  of  the  period  was  Alban  Butler 
73),  who,  after  many  years  of  traveling  on  the  conti- 
;arching  through  archives  and  libraries,  compiled  the 
volume  Lives  of  the  Saints  (1756-59),  which  contained 
,600  entries.  Butler's  Lives,  organized  around  the 
l  sanctoral  cycle  of  the  church  year,  had  edification 
d,  so  that  what  it  lacked  in  scholarly  rigor,  judged  by 
standards,  was  made  up  for  by  its  piety  and  earnest 
sources.  After  its  original  publication  in  London  in 
th  century,  Butler's  work  never  went  out  of  print.  It 
1 1  come  as  no  surprise  that,  as  a  product  of  British 
tj  licism,  it  pays  special  attention  to  the  saints  of  the 
9  Isles  in  general  and,  in  particular,  to  those  who  died 
]  ir  religion  in  the  period  after  the  Reformation.  After 
[1  ny  of  the  English  martyrs  had  been  trained  at  Douai 

|<CE  S.  CUNNINGHAM  teaches  theology  at  the  University 
l  e  Dame.  His  most  recent  book  is  Thomas  Merton  and 
mnastic  Vision  (1999). 


St.  Ann,  patron  of  homemakers 


before  going  back  to  the  English  mission.  Regularly  stud- 
ding the  entries  for  the  calendar  year  are  the  stories  of 
priests,  religious  and  lay  people  who,  after  the  Henrician 
split  with  Rome,  mounted  the  wagons  that  would  take 
them  to  the  lugubrious  rite  of  execution  by  hanging,  dis- 
emboweling and  quartering. 

Li  the  20th  century  Buder's  Lives  was  updated  by  a  team 
of  scholars  under  the  direction  of  the  polymath  Jesuit  Her- 
bert Thurston  between  1926  and  1938.  Donald  Attwater 
made  further  revisions  and  published  the  work  in  four  vol- 
umes in  1956.  In  the  1990's  the  decision  was  made  to  redo 
the  entire  work  under  the  general  direction  of  the  noted 
British  hagiographer  David  Hugh  Farmer,  with  an  updating 
of  the  bibliographies,  a  rewriting  of  many  of  the  entries  for 
scholarly  accuracy  and  the  addition  of  new  names  of  those 
who  have  been  beatified  or  canonized  in  the  past  decades, 
even  though  the  editors  would  be  hard  put  to  keep  up  with 
the  vigorous  canonizing  activities  of  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

The  artwork  on  these  pages  is  taken  from  a  new  book  entitled  Patrons 
and  Protectors:  Occupations,  the  first  in  a  series  by  Michael  O'Neill 
McGrath,  O.S.F.S.,  published  by  Liturgy  Training  Publications  (reprinted 
with  permission). 
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The  new  edition  in  1 2  volumes  (one  for  each  month  of 
the  year)  of  Batter's  Lives  of  the  Saints  is  now  available  from 
Liturgical  Press.  Through  an  unexpected,  albeit  modest, 
financial  windfall,  I  was  able  to  purchase  the  entire  edition 
when  it  first  appeared  in  1999  and  have  read  through  all 
the  volumes,  with  some  discipline,  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  starting  each  day  with  the  entries  for  that  day.  I  am  now 
on  my  second  round  of  reading,  reacquainting  myself  with 
old  favorites  and  learning  more  about  some  of  the  more 
obscure  personages  found  in  the  text. 

Since  the  entries  for  a  given  day  include  all  the  saints 
remembered  on  that  day — not  just  those  who  are  primari- 
ly honored  in  the  liturgical  cycle — it  is  possible  to  watch 
the  sweep  of  church  history  pass  the  reader  by,  as  Butler 
leads  us  from  the  early  patristic  period  right  down  to  the 
present  day — even  though  he  might  not  list  his  entries  in 
chronological  order.  On  Aug.  7,  for  example,  he  tells  us 
about  some  third-century  martyrs  who  died  in  Rome  and 
some  Capuchins  who  were  martyred  in  Ethiopia  in  the 
17th  century,  as  well  as  some  priests  who  were  "hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered"  in  Lancaster  and  Yorkshire  in  Eng- 
land in  that  same  century.  In  between  these  sanguinary 
tales  we  also  read  about  the  founder  of  the  Theatines,  St. 
Cajetan,  as  well  as  a  late  medieval  Sicilian  Servite  turned 
hermit,  St.  Albert,  whose  biography,  Buder  tells  us,  con- 


tains "many  impossible  and  dubious  details." 

At  quite  appropriate  moments  in  the  various  entes 
the  editors,  often  quoting  an  earlier  editor,  intrude  witai 
apposite  remark  or  a  somewhat  humorous  aside  iiai 
understated  British  fashion.  Jan.  18  provides  two  exams 
The  fifth-century  bishop,  St.  Volusian,  had  a  term 
shrewish  wife.  When  he  wrote  to  a  colleague  telling  m 
how  much  he  feared  the  Goths,  his  friend  wrote — Bita 
cites  the  Latin  reply — that  with  such  an  enemy  in  his  hoie- 
hold  he  should  little  fear  enemies  from  without.  In  an  ell 
on  St.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  on  the  same  day,  an  accovx  i 
provided  about  the  aristocratic  woman's  willingness  t<jdn 
the  most  disgusting  chores  for  the  sick  and  her  own  indig- 
ence to  personal  hygiene.  The  current  editor  cites  the  cu- 
ment  of  an  earlier  editor:  "Many  of  the  details  are  sue  a; 
cannot  be  set  out  before  the  fastidious  modern  reader."  I|w 
also  much  amused  when,  in  the  course  of  an  excellent  tat 
on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  (Oct.  4),  the  current  edition  asir 
cites  the  previous  editor  about  some  modern  approached 
the  saint:  "Religious  and  social  cranks  of  all  sorts  m 
appealed  to  him  for  justification  and  he  has  completely  or 
the  hearts  of  the  sentimental."  Similarly,  the  edit(  I 
delighted  that  the  19th-century  Passionist,  Gabriel  Posnti 
(1838-62),  had  a  relatively  happy  childhood  free  from^i 
precocious  piety,  unhealthy  preoccupation  with  sexual  pitt 
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extreme  asceticism  often  associated  with  young  saints 
die  (typically  of  tuberculosis)  in  their  20's. 
f  one  feels  deeply  about  animals  (despite  the  remarks 
t  the  sentimental  vis  a  vis  St.  Francis),  Butler's  entries 
darch  5  ought  to  give  great  satisfaction.  St.  Mark  the 
nit  healed  the  blind  whelp  of  a  hyena  who  brought  him 
epskin  as  a  reward,  only  to  have  the  holy  hermit  chide 
For  stealing  from  the  flocks  of  the  poor.  St.  Gerasimus 
:ed  a  thorn  from  the  paw  of  a  lion  (had  his  biographer 

reading  Aesop?),  who  then  became  his  pet.  On  the 
5  death,  the  lion  stretched  out  on  his  tomb  and  died  of 

The  lion  often  seen  in  artistic  representations  of  St. 
le  may  be  a  borrowing  from  the  life  of  Gerasimus.  The 
century  Irish  abbot  Ciaran  of  Saighar  had  as  his  first 
iles  a  boar,  a  badger,  a  deer,  a  fox  and  a  wolf.  The  fox, 
f  his  hagiographers  writes,  ate  the  saint's  sandals  in  a  fit 
rkishness.  Brother  Badger  brought  the  saint  a  new  pair, 

I  5rother  Fox  had  to  do  a  three-day  fast  as  penance.  Of 
e,  the  theme  of  animals  tamed  by  hermits  is  a  stock 

!  in  early  hagiography  in  order  to  show,  among  other 

!  >,  that  they  were  living  an  edenic  life, 
one  follows  the  entries  for  a  year  (I  am  now,  as  I  said, 

|  y  second  go  around),  what  does  one  learn?  Are  there 

!  -ns  to  be  discerned?  Theological  truths  to  be  learned? 
ents  of  edification  or  inspiration? 
here  are  certain  recurring  motifs.  For  one,  Butler  is 
:  stories  of  people  who  go  off  to  enter  the 
y  life  as  a  hermit.  This  is  a  strong  tradi- 
Dund  in  both  the  British  Isles  and  Ireland, 
1  as  on  the  continent  in  late  antiquity  and 
edieval  period.  Yet  curiously,  when  people 
world  for  solitude,  the  world  comes 
g  them — either  to  learn  of  their  lives  and 
le  their  subjects,  or  to  entice  or  order 
into  the  common  life  of  monasteries  or 
The  point  is  this:  the  ascetical  desire  to 
le  world  tends  frequently  to  bring  the 
to  the  one  who  flees.  In  classical  terms, 
from  the  world  should  also  include  com- 
n  for  the  world.  The  current  waiting  lists 
ices  in  monastic  guesthouses  is  a  contem- 
'  example  of  this  phenomenon.  Even  that 
gmatic  solitary  St.  Bruno  (Oct.  6)  had  to 
the  Grand  Chartreuse  in  the  mountains 
ibove  Grenoble  at  the  command  of  the 
After  his  duty  in  Rome  he  was  sum- 
1  to  Calabria,  but  after  refusing  the  office 
ibishop  he  settled  in  a  remote  valley  in 
ea.  Not  even  the  great  St.  Antony  of  the 
:  0an.  17)  could  escape  far  enough  into 

II  :sert  to  avoid  followers  and  suppliants 
it  f  his  lifetime.  He,  like  the  other  early 


desert  dwellers,  attracted  hordes  of  petitioners  who  sought 
a  good  word  from  these  "athletes  for  Christ." 

Second,  there  are  any  number  of  saints  in  the  history  of 
the  church  who  did  nothing  extraordinary  in  their  life- 
times. What  they  did  manage  to  do  was  serve  in  humble 
and  ordinary  capacities,  but  with  an  extraordinary  fidelity. 
The  secret  of  sanctity  may  be,  in  fact,  just  that:  doing  the 
ordinary  in  an  extraordinary  lashion.  The  paradigmatic 
example,  of  course,  would  be  St.  Therese  of  Lisieux  (Oct. 
1),  whose  fidelity  to  the  "Little  Way"  was  not  only  the  key 
to  her  short  life  in  the  Carmel.  Her  "doctrine"  was  concen- 
trated enough  that  John  Paul  II  saw  it  as  a  spiritual  teach- 
ing sufficiently  persuasive  to  name  her  a  doctor  of  the 
church.  Therese  stands  in  a  tradition  that  would  have  to 
include  her  fellow  Carmelite,  the  French  lay  brother 
Lawrence  of  the  Resurrection,  whose  practice  of  keeping 
the  "presence  of  God"  was  worked  out  as  he  labored  as 
porter  and  cook  for  his  friary  after  serving  in  the  military, 
or  those  innumerable  saints  who  did  the  same  thing  day 
after  day  and  year  after  year  in  a  fashion  that  is  heroic. 

There  are,  of  course,  saints  whose  lives  provide  us  with 
cautionary  tales  against  mistaking  asceticism  for  sanctity  or 
rigidity  of  orthodoxy  for  deep  faith.  One  thinks  of  two 
Dominicans  who  might  instruct  us  in  this  fashion.  While 
granting  that  the  grotesque  ascetic  practices  of  the 
Dominican  tertiary  Rose  of  Lima  (Aug.  23)  might  well 
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illustrate,  as  some  contemporary  critics  allege,  how  Rose 
used  her  own  body  as  a  metaphor  to  write  out  familial, 
social  and  cultural  comment,  the  editors  do  conclude  that 
she  is  certainly  "no  model  for  young  women  in  the  way  she 
was  presented  in  the  past,"  but  they  are  careful  not  to  read 
back  into  her  past  the  psychiatric  wisdom  of  today  Pius  V 
(April  30)  is  certainly  to  be  praised  for  his  reforming  zeal; 
indeed,  some  commented  that  he  wanted  to  turn  the  whole 
of  Rome  into  a  monastery.  Nonetheless,  he  was  staunchly 
anti-Jewish:  he  left  some  Jews  to  live  in  rather  wretched 
ghettos  in  Rome  and  Ancona,  while  he  expelled  all  the  rest 
from  the  papal  states.  Pius  V  lived  poorly  and  worked  zeal- 
ously for  the  salvation  of  souls,  but  he  is  most  remembered 
today  for  such  unappetizing  activities  as  founding  the  Index 
of  Forbidden  Books.  His  Dominican  heritage  (Butler  does  not 
mention  this)  accounts  for  the  papal  custom  of  wearing 
white. 

It  is  also  possible,  of  course,  to  learn  some  odd  pieces 
of  information  that  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  with  an 
instinct  for  the  curious  and  exotic.  It  is  said  of  the  Flemish 
St.  Bertulf  (Feb.  5)  that  from  within  the  iron  casket  where 
his  body  was  entombed  in  Ghent,  one  could  hear  the  saint 
knocking  on  its  walls  when  any  danger  was  imminent. 
From  reading  the  life  of  St.  Dominic  of  Silos  (Dec.  20)  I 
learned  that  it  was  for  this  early  medieval  Benedictine  that 
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the  far  more  famous  St.  Dominic  was  named.  In  additn 
it  was  the  custom,  observed  into  this  century,  that  his  sfi 
for  reasons  that  are  not  clear  to  me,  was  kept  in  the  H 
chamber  of  the  queen  of  Spain  while  she  was  in  la  u 
Who  knew  that  Hildegard  of  Bingen  (Sept.  17),  althojl 
never  formally  canonized,  is  the  patron  saint  of  Espe^ 
tists?  Who  could  not  love  the  early  seventh-century  M 
saint,  Cronan  of  Roscrea  (Feb.  9),  who  multiplied  beei!)i 
a  feast  to  such  an  extent  that  the  participants  "became  I 
briated" — which,  of  course,  reminds  us  of  St.  Brigid  (lb 
1),  who  prayed  that  heaven  would  be  a  feast  that  wdt 
include  a  vast  lake  of  ale  with  Jesus  Christ  present. 

Some  of  the  entries  are,  of  necessity,  quite  brief,  sec 
little  or  nothing  is  known  of  some  persons  whose  na:ei 
have  been  kept  in  various  calendars.  Where  spaci 
demanded,  however,  the  new  Butler  does  not  stint.  Una 
the  collective  rubric  "Martyrs  of  China"  (Feb.  17),  Biei 
gives  us  nearly  10  full  pages  that  trace  the  Christian  p» 
ence  in  that  country  from  the  early  Nestorian  mission 
ies  right  down  to  the  Communist  period,  with  capacu; 
lists  of  those  who  died  for  the  faith  in  various  period: Ii 
a  striking  entry  on  the  martyrs  of  Korea  (Sept.  20)m 
learn  that  the  first  missionary  there  was  a  young  Koai 
scholar  named  Yi  Sung-Hun  who  in  1784  traveled  to  ei 
jing  in  China  for  instruction  and  baptism,  subsequetl 
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rning  to  Korea,  where  he  instructed  and  baptized 
>le  who  then  formed  the  first  Catholic  community  in 
:a.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  being  evan- 
ed  by  someone  who  was  not  a  foreign  missionary, 
owner  of  the  house  where  they  met,  Kim  Bon-U, 
arrested,  tortured  and  driven  into  exile.  The  group 
ned  themselves  in  order  to  have  the  Eucharist  (a  fact 
hy  of  further  investigation),  but  finally  asked  the 
)p  in  Beijing  to  send  a  priest.  Eventually,  in  1794, 
:ame — but  not  before  a  period  of  persecution  by  the 
mties. 

eyond  all  these  curious  byways  of  information,  of 
e,  is  the  clear  fact  that  certain  persons  in  the  history  of 
■adition  have  been  able  to  illustrate  that,  to  borrow  a 
e  from  Karl  Rahner,  there  are  many  concrete  ways  to 
Christian.  The  saints  who  have  managed  to  do  that  are 
cs  of  the  tradition  in  that  they  possess  an  excess  of 
ing.  The  greatest  of  them,  or  their  early  followers, 
de  a  "doctrine"  of  prayer,  practice  and  example  that 
over  into  the  tradition  that  we  describe  as  a  "school  of 
lality."  Thus,  in  following  the  cycle  of  the  saints  we 
not  only  a  Francis  of  Assisi,  but  over  the  centuries  we 
ncounter  others  who,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  saints, 
|  estimony  to  the  power  of  his  wisdom  of  evangelical 
I  ty.  Those  schools  are  like  great  currents  that  run  deep 


over  the  centuries.  Once  their  "doctrine"  enters  the  Chris- 
tian tradition,  they  are  received,  as  Gustavo  Gutierrez  once 
remarked,  as  a  gift  for  the  church. 

In  a  given  saint's  life  one  may  watch  as  the  person,  in 
the  process  of  his  or  her  spiritual  journey,  tries  out  a  series 
of  evangelical  models  that  come  from  the  past.  St.  Ignatius 
of  Loyola  (July  31)  was  by  turns  a  hermit  and  a  pilgrim 
before  priestly  ordination.  He  wanted  to  go  on  the  mis- 
sions but  ended  his  life  in  Rome,  directing  a  new  form  of 
religious  life  that  broke  with  older  models  to  provide 
mobility  in  the  apostolate.  When  one  reads  the  stories  of 
the  desert  ascetics,  it  is  striking  that  many  of  them  thought 
of  their  lives  of  asceticism  as  a  new  form  of  martyrdom 
after  the  period  of  the  persecutions.  These  movements  by 
which  saints  look  back  for  models  of  life  and  forward  by 
experimenting  with  new  ways  within  the  tradition  are  good 
examples  of  ressourcement. 

Today  many  lament  the  decline  in  the  number  of  candi- 
dates for  most  of  the  active  congregations  of  religious 
women.  When  one  reads  about  the  canonized  foundresses 
of  these  congregations,  it  is  striking  how  modern  they  are. 
With  rare  exceptions,  most  of  the  congregations  of  women 
religious  active  in  this  country  were  founded  in  the  period 
after  the  French  Revolution.  It  took  the  church  a  long  time 
to  recognize  that  women  could  work  actively  outside  the 
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traditional  cloister.  Pioneers  in  this  effort,  like  Mary  Ward 
(d.  1639),  suffered  terribly  at  the  hands  of  church  authority 
as  they  attempted  to  bring  to  life  a  new  way  of  living  reli- 
gious life.  That  this  relatively  new  movement  of  women  in 
active  religious  communities  is  now  in  decline  only 
means,  if  one  reads  the  tradition  closely,  that  new  forms, 
about  which  we  now  have  only  the  slightest  inkling,  may 
be  aborning. 

In  this  last  analysis,  what  one  detects  in  reading  the 
stories  of  the  saints  is  that  they  come  from  all  over  the 
world,  they  tried  various  forms  of  life,  they  contributed  to 
the  succor  of  those  in  need,  they  perceived  new  riches  in 
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the  Gospel  and  they  reflected  their  own  times.  The  ; 
point  is  not  without  interest.  The  lives  of  the  saifc 
should  teach  us  that  every  age  must  find  its  own  wav> 
discipleship.  What  was  valid  for  the  Baroque  perc 
might  not  be  useful  for  the  postmodern  world.  The  sa 
represents  a  particular  instance  of  Christian  experier: 
to  mistake  the  particularity  for  a  general  rule  of  life  if 
succumb  to  the  most  naive  form  of  imitation.  St.  Fran* 
for  example,  was  a  saint  not  because  he  spoke  to  bird?n 
padded  about  barefoot  singing  to  God  in  French,  I 
because  he  recognized  that  the  Incarnation  was  an  ex- 
cise in  humility  and  poverty  by  which  Jesus  emptied  hi 
self  for  our  sake.  In  that  sense,  he  i< 
a  commentator  on  the  Word  of  GJ 
not  as  an  exegete,  but  as  a  performi 
Reading  through  these  volumei; 
an  exercise  in  catholicity  in  the  sex 
that  the  saints  come  from  every  1 
from  different  parts  of  the  woti 
spent  their  lives  in  a  whole  rangoi 
evangelical  activities  while  frequeih 
testing  their  insights  in  Gospel  lhts 
in  either  a  hostile  or  indifferent  <1- 
ture.  Many  of  the  saints  were  \ovh 
in  their  doctrine  and  their  lives,  wle 
others  were  irascible,  rigid  and,  wot 
devoid  of  humor  or  humanity.  Sac 
were  very  much  of  their  age,  it 
many  continue  to  speak  to  us  den 
through  the  centuries.  In  their  \t\ 
weakness  they  demonstrate  that  sac 
were  not  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  ui 
were  people  like  us,  with  all  if 
foibles  and  failures  that  statemti' 
implies. 

Finally,  the  saints  are  part  o.i 
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because  we  all  belong  to  the  com  J 
nion  of  saints.  That  old  truth  meis 
in  the  concrete,  that  the  saints  are  a 
contemporaries  as  much  as  theyr 
our  ancestors.  For  that  reason  we  ft 
with  them  in  the  liturgy  and  await  ! 
lowship  with  them  after  death,  le 
are  part  of  that  "cloud  of  witnee 
which  surround  us"  (Heb.  12:1).  If 
pray  with  us  and  for  us.  They  te  n 
how  to  reach  up  to  the  Word  of  (" 
In  that  surrounding  they  take  paii 
the  vast  liturgy  of  the  church,  w  c 
raises  up  prayers  and  supplicatio  t 
God  through  Christ  in  the  dynJ 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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lush's  Faith^Based 


nitiative 

>rth  a  serious  try? 

[OSEPH  M.  SULLIVAN 


N    HIS    SECOND    WEEK  IN 

office,  President  George  W. 
Bush  invited  religious  leaders 
to   the   White   House  to 
once  his  intention  to  fulfill  his 
aign  promise  to  engage  faith- 
I  organizations  in  helping  the 
Federal  funds  would  be  made 
able  through  the  states  to 
hes,  synagogues  and  mosques, 
as  not  alone  in  proposing  this  initiative.  The  Demo- 
candidate,  Al  Gore,  also  intended  to  involve  faith- 
organizations  in  assisting  low-income  people.  Ironi- 
a  major  architect  of  funding  to  religious  organizations 
I  ler  to  move  Americans  from  welfare  to  work,  John 
|  roft,  was  at  the  same  time  being  hammered  by 
>crats  in  the  Senate  hearings  on  his  confirmation  as 
ley  general.  In  December  1996  Senator  Ashcroft 
:  a  letter  endorsing  Section  104  of  the  Personal 
msibility  and  Work  Opportunity  Reconciliation  Act, 
vision  known  as  "charitable  choice."  States  were 
raged  to  use  faith-based  organizations  to  serve  the 
md  needy.  A  number  of  religious  groups — including 
l.S.  bishops'  conference — worked  with  Senator 
oft's  staff  to  ensure  that  harmful  language  did  not  get 
le  federal  legislation. 

le  so-called  welfare  reform  legislation  was  intended 
id  welfare  as  we  know  it,"  according  to  President 
»n.  Previously,  government  funds  could  not  be  given 
:dominantly  religious  organizations  like  churches, 
lersonal  responsibility  act  left  the  administration  of 

i  e  primarily  to  the  states.  Now  states,  if  they  choose, 
igage  local  religious  organizations  in  providing  ser- 
o  move  recipients  from  welfare  to  work  with  the  help 

I  sral  funds.  Under  President  Bush's  faith-based  initia- 

:!  )ST  REVEREND  JOSEPH  M.  SULLIVAN  is  auxiliary  bishop  Of 
><  W,  N.Y. 
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rive,  churches,  synagogues  and  mosques  would  not  have  to 
become  "secular"  to  participate.  They  could  maintain  their 
religious  identity,  their  symbols,  mission  and  preference  for 
co-religionists  as  employees.  They  could  not  use  public- 
monies  for  religious  worship,  instruction  or  proselytizing, 
nor  could  they  require  beneficiaries  of  their  services  to  par- 
ticipate in  religious  activities.  No  such  restriction,  however, 
is  imposed  on  those  beneficiaries  who  use  vouchers  and 
freely  choose  a  faith-based  service  provider. 

One  might  wonder  what  is  new  about  assistance  to 
faith-based  congregations.  Government  has  a  long  history 
of  contracting  with  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protestant  chari- 
table organizations  to  provide  a  wide  array  of  social  ser- 
vices— everything  from  Head  Start  to  social  and  nutritional 
services  for  senior  citizens.  In  New  York  State  the  history 
of  public  financing  to  provide  for  the  care  of  orphans  goes 
back  to  the  middle  ot  the  19th  century. 

Catholic  Charities,  Jewish  philanthropies  and  Protes- 
tant welfare  agencies  would  not  be  able  to  provide  most  of 
their  social  services  without  contracting  with  the  govern- 
ment. These  agencies  have  a  proven  track  record  of  quality 
services  to  the  whole  community,  irrespective  of  religious 
identification  or  lack  of  it. 

Public  officials  have  sought  their  assistance  in  serving  5 
the  needs  of  the  community,  relying  on  them  to  provide  ; 
not  only  effective  but  fully  accountable  services.  Sectarian  ° 
agencies  have  established  separate  tax-exempt  501(c)3  \ 
organizations,  publicly  chartered  by  the  states  in  order  to  s 
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provide  social  services.  Church  monies  are  kept  separate 
from  public  funds.  These  religious  charitable  programs 
serve  a  community  beyond  their  own  faith  constituents. 
They  do  so  with  great  sensitivity  to  the  cultural  and  reli- 
gious differences  of  those  served. 

In  order  to  serve  the  common  good  and  contribute 
toward  building  a  compassionate  society,  religious  charita- 
ble organizations  have  not  engaged  in  proselytizing.  They 
have  not  used  religious  symbols  in  their  facilities  and  have 
attempted  to  accommodate  the  pluralistic  character  of  the 
communities  they  serve.  They  have  tried  not  to  violate  the 
boundaries  of  separation  between  church  and  state. 


'The  burning  desire  that 
turned  out  to  be  my 
vocation  began  when  I 
was  in  nursing  school." 


"Just  taking  care  of  people's 
physical  needs  wasn't  fulfilling 
enough.  Then  Aquinas  invited  me 
to  explore  who  I  was  and  what  I 
could  do.  The  M.Div.  Program  not 
only  gave  me  practical  experience 
in  different  areas,  it  challenged 
me  to  think  about  my  beliefs  and 
to  share  my  gifts  with  others. 
As  Director  of  Campus  Ministry 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
I  plan  retreats,  our  Sunday  Mass 
and  meal,  and  community  service 
projects.  These  activities  all 
involve  a  lot  of  listening.  None 
of  us  have  all  the  answers,  and 
we  learn  to  find  our  direction  in 
life  by  hearing  God's  voice  in 
the  words  of  others.  That  may 
be  the  biggest  lesson  I  learned  at 
Aquinas,  where  the  Dominicans 
are  genuinely  committed  to  being 
one  witli  humanity.  They  continue 
to  walk  with  me  -  and  inspire  me 
to  keep  growing." 

Melanie  Ahern 
Master  of  Divinity  '97 

Melanie  Ahern  received  the 
1999  Campus  Minister  of  the 
Year  Award  from  the  National 
Catholic  Student  Coalition. 


Some  have  criticized  these  publicly  funded  religus 
organizations  for  not  remaining  true  to  their  own  idert\ 
and  for  not  using  the  power  of  their  spiritual  resouits 
which  are  their  most  effective  means  of  assisting  peopltc 
live  fully  human  lives.  Practitioners  in  religious  organizatri! 
would  concur  that  praying,  reading  the  Scriptures,  couri 
ing  and  motivating  people  to  change  behavior  for  religw 
reasons  could  enable  them  to  be  more  effective  in  serjg 
people  who  share  their  own  faith  heritage,  but  these  po 
tices  were  interpreted  as  being  in  violation  of  establiyc 
boundaries  between  church  and  state. 

Religious  charitable  organizations  believe  their  missic  ii 
to  serve  the  poor  and  needy,  whatei 
their  religious  identity.  These  agerta 
have  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  proi 
effective  services  because  of  highly  rrti- 
vated  staffs,  who  are  professionh 
trained  and  are  able  to  develop  posvi 
relationships  with  recipients.  Recipiiti 
are  thus  motivated  to  become  indejn- 
dent,  self-sustaining  citizens.  In  ordetc 
help  many  in  need,  traditional  rehgu; 
charitable  organizations  were  willintt 
abide  by  reasonable  limits  on  their  li- 
gious  activities.  They  were  even  wiltjj 
to  endure,  at  times,  the  public  burn)' 
cracy's  enormous  demands  for  papr 
work,  its  slow  decision-making  antic 
slow  or  inadequate  payments,  toa$ 
nothing  of  occasionally  enduring  pi:h 
political  criticisms. 

History  clearly  demonstrates  \.v 
nonprofit  organizations  cannot  me 
community  needs  by  purely  volurvn 
giving.  While  some  nonprofit  orgaia 
tions  pride  themselves  on  accepting 
government  funds,  few  of  these  are 
ing  those  in  greatest  need,  and  if  thejlo 
it  is  only  a  small  portion.  Paradoxic!) 
one  significant  characteristic  of  ageite 
that  are  truly  meeting  those  in  gre;;s 
need  is  the  amount  of  their  public  fid 
ing,  because  government  targets  pili 
resources  to  the  most  needy. 

The  intention  of  the  Bush  adml 
tration  to  reach  out  to  the  poor  in  w 
ety  by  capitalizing  on  faith-based  insHi 
tions  that  have  contact  with  the  pooi> 
positive  initiative.  These  organizatn 
have  spiritual  resources  to  offer,  and.e 
are  also  communities  whose  ft. 
mspires  them  to  touch  the  pooit 
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:ct  their  God-given  dignity  and  to  engage  volunteers 
generously  give  their  time  and  talents  to  mentor  needy 
>ns. 

)ften,  however,  these  faith-  and  community-based  orga- 
ions  lack  professional  staff  and  have  limited  financial 
irces  to  hire  additional  staff  or  to  provide  emergency 
and  transportation  to  a  clinic  or  a  shelter.  They  even 
trouble  paying  their  utility  bills.  Religious  practices  and 
cuality  are  integral  to  the  services  they  provide — 
ler  it  be  faith  sharing  in  an  A.A.  group,  drug  rehabilita- 
Gamblers  Anonymous  or  family  support  groups.  The 
of  enabling  such  faith-based  groups 
rticipate  in  alleviating  poverty  and 
lg  the  troubled  is  positive.  The  will- 
:ss  to  find  ways  not  to  discriminate 
st  them  because  they  are  religious  is 
•able,  but  the  devil  is  in  the  details, 
ous  congregations  ought  to  be  wary 
/eminent  intrusion  on  their  freedom 
ictice  their  faith  when  assisting  the 
At  the  same  time,  the  government 
constitutional  obligation  not  to 
ish  or  promote  a  particular  religion. 


people  from  poverty  to  a  living  wage.  Nationally,  Catholic 
Charities  USA  has  reported  that  since  the  initiation  of  wel- 
fare reform,  requests  for  housing,  food  and  emergency  relief 
have  substantially  increased.  And  yet,  paradoxically,  many  of 
these  recipients  are  counted  as  part  of  the  statistics  used  to 
report  the  so-called  success  of  welfare  reform. 

Traditional  religious  charities  consider  government  a 
partner  in  addressing  social  needs.  The  Bush  administration 
has  indicated  that  it  does  not  intend  to  have  government  ser- 
vices replaced,  but  instead  complemented  by  the  efforts  of 
the  religious  community.  The  true  measurement  of  the 


!  Considerations 

problem  of  poverty  is  complex, 
e  are  no  simple  solutions  or 
eas.  The  welfare  reform  legislation 
ntended  to  change  a  culture  of 
idency  that  had  entrapped  many 
ents  of  public  assistance.  It  sent  a 
to  welfare  recipients  that  public 
ial  aid  would  be  time-limited.  Assis- 
would  be  given  to  obtain  work.  No 
•  could  one  become  a  generational 
ant  of  welfare.  The  P.R.W.O.R.A. 
led  to  a  majority  of  the  American 
"ate  because  they  believed  that  wel- 
;warded  those  who  did  not  work, 
aality  was  much  more  complicated, 
•e  recipients  lacked  education,  skills, 
:are  and  work  opportunities,  and 
lad  personal  difficulties, 
j  >ne  measures  success  by  the  number 
pi  pie  no  longer  receiving  public  assis- 
i    then  the  P.R.W.O.R.A.  was  a 
n  ig  success.  Welfare  rolls  are  down 
n  cent.  This  drop  was  due  not  only  to 
■".s  in  welfare  rules,  but  to  economic 
M  rity  and  abundant  work  opportuni- 
st ifficient  data  is  not  available,  how- 
is  o  measure  the  success  of  moving 


How  Jesus  Died: 
the  final  18  hours 


The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature 
presenting  the  comprehensive  medical,  forensic  and 
historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length 
video,  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  is  a 
comprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  of 
Jesus'  final  hours,  from  His  entry  into  Jeru- 
salem for  the  Last  Supper,  through  His  prayer- 
ful agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  His 
trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the 
scourging,  the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  bru- 
tal ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight  of 
the  cross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  feet, 
and  those  final  three  hours  of  torment,  ending 
in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  four  world-renowned 
experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the  most 
thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire 
of  the  reality  of  Jesus'  passion  from  the  perspec- 
tives of  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert 
on  pain,  a  historian  and  an  archaeologist. 
Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  of  what  Jesus 
endured  than  watching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4.95  SHIPPING  AND  HANDLING 
TO  ORDER: 

1-800-303-9595 

www.trinitypictures.com 
Disponible  en  Espanol 

GUARANTEE 

Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back 

ie  of  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS  comes  with  this  unconditional  guarantee:  If  you're  dis- 
the  video  in  any  way,  for  any  reason,  you  may  return  it  in  good  condition  for  a  full  and  complete 
I  time  within  90  days  of  your  purchase.  Enclose  a  copy  of  your  original  invoice  and  we'll  issue  a 
D  full  amount  you  paid. 

 John  Pager,  Producer/Director,  Trinity  Pictures 
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Paul  Wilkes 


Excellent 
Catholic  Parishes 

The  Guide  to 

Best  Places  and  Practices 

Paul  Wilkes 

The  author  of  The  Seven  Secrets  of 
Successful  Catholics,  searching  the 
U.S.  to  find  the  best  parishes, 
provides  an  in-depth  look  at  eight 
diverse  models  of  excellence,  a 
directory  of  hundreds  of  great 
parishes  throughout  the  country, 
and  listings  of  those  traits 
common  to  excellence  that  can  be 
reproduced  in  parishes  everwhere. 


0-8091-0529-2 
Hardcover 

0-8091-3992-8 
Paperback 


272  pages 
$22.95 

272  pages 
$16.95^ 


"What  strikes  one  immediately  about  the  excellent  Catholic  parishes  is  that 
they  are  not  revolutionary  either  theologically  or  practically.  They  do 
exciting  things  and  attract  a  wide  variety  of  Catholics  simply  because  they  do 
the  things  that  Catholic  parishes  can  do  and  ought  to  do  (and  rarely,  in  fact, 
do)  but  with  a  style  and  elegance  and  grace  and  a  creativity  that  are  simply 
dazzling.  If  these  parishes  can  be  successful,  why  can't  many  more?" 

— Andrew  M.  Greeley,  Professor  of  Social  Science. 

The  University  of  Chicago 


"We  all  know  that  Catholics  hop  from  parish  to  parish  these  days.  What  are 
they  looking  for?  What  are  they  seeking?  Paul  Wilkes  lays  out  clearly  his 
criteria  for  a  successful  parish  in  this  post-Vatican  II  era.  Even  if  you  do  not 
agree,  you  will  find  much  in  this  book  to  reflect  on,  debate  about,  and  even 
argue  over.  It  will  serve  its  purpose  by  stimulating  your  thought  and  forcing 
you  to  mark  out  your  own  criteria.  In  any  event,  it  is  in  the  parishes 
where  the  renewal  in  the  Catholic  Church  is  happening  and  we 
must  agree  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  bring  the 
potential  of  every  parish  to  life." 
— Most  Reverend  Rembert  G.  Weakland,  O.S.B. 

Archbishop  of  Milwaukee 


"Excellent  Catholic  Parishes  is  a  book  that  should  have  been  written  years 
ago,  with  a  supplement  added  each  year....  Paul  Wilkes  has  done  us  all  a 
great  service....  a  wonderful  manifestation  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  alive  and 
well  in  the  American  Catholic  Church.  It  is,  indeed,  A  Guide  to  Best  Places 
and  Practices  for  those  interested  in  making  their  own  parish  a  better  place  to 
worship,  a  comfortable  place  to  gather  as  a  faith  community 
and  a  creative  place  to  put  their  faith  into  action." 

— Rev.  Thomas  Sweetser,  S.J. 
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Directory  of  Catholic  Colleges 
and  Universities 

Third  Edition 

edited  by  Margaret  Cadigan 
A  complete  guide  to  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States,  including 
information  on  requirements,  majors, 
housing,  financial  aid,  websites  and  more. 
0-8091-4033-0  416  pages  (t) 

Paperback  $24.95 


Speaking  with  Authority 

Catherine  of  Siena 

and  the  Voices  ^  r>  "% 

of  Women  Today  *  C7~e*/<?j 

Mary  Catherine  Hilkert 
Reflects  on  the  person  and  impact  of 
Catherine  of  Siena  as  a  means  to  examine 
the  challenges  facing  contemporary  women 
of  faith. 

0-8091-4031-4  184  pages 

Paperback  $9.95 


Light  from  Light 
(Second  Edition) 

An  Anthology 

of  Christian  Mysticism 

edited  by  Louis  Dupre 
and  James  A.  Wiseman,  O.S.B. 
A  completely  revised  edition  of  the  key 
spiritual  texts  from  the  most  significant 
mystical  writers  in  the  Christian  tradition, 
from  Ongen  to  Thomas  Merton,  with 
revised  introductions  and  bibliographies. 
0-8091-4013-6  480  pages 

Paperback  $24.95 

Umar  Ibn  al-Farid 

Sufi  Verse,  Saintly  Life  THECfASSICS 

translated  and  introduction  spirituality 
by  Th.  Emil  Homerin 
This  volume  contains  two  major  works 
of  the  venerated  poet  Umar  Ibn  al-Farid 
(b.  576  [hijri  date]/l  181  CE;  d.  in  632 
[hijn  date]/1235  CE),  an  accomplished 
Sufi  as  well  as  a  respected  poet,  whose 
works  blend  the  two  traditions  of  classical 
Arabic  poetry  and  Islamic  mysticism. 
0-8091-0528-4  384  pages 

Hardcover  $34.95 


0-809 1-4008-X 
Paperback 


384  pages 
$24.95 
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DESERT 
MOTHERS 


Snow  Falling  on  Snow 

Themes  from  the  Spiritual  Landscape 
of  Robert  J.  Wicks 
Robert  J.  Wicks 

Essential  themes  excerpted  from  five  of  Wicks' 
most  successful  books  that  offer  readers 
means  to  seed  their  souls  with  ideas,  insights, 
questions  and  reflections  that  would 
encourage  them  to  live  their  lives  with 
greater  peace,  hope  and  holiness. 

0-8091-0531-4  128  pages 

Hardcover  $11.95 

The  Holocaust, 
Never  to  Be  Forgotten 

Reflections  on  the 
Holy  See's  Document 
We  Remember 

Commentaries  by  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  and 
Rabbi  Leon  Klenicki  with  an  Address 
by  Edward  Idris  Cardinal  Cassidy 
This  small  volume  brings  together  the 
statement  itself,  '  We  Remember,  'Cardinal 
Edward  Idris  Cassidy 's  reflection  of  its  history 
and  the  controversy  surrounding  its  appearance 
and  two  reflections  by  highly  respected 
theologians  in  the  Catholic-Jewish  dialogue. 

0-8091-3985-5  112  pages 

Paperback  $9.95 


The  Convergence  of  Theology 

A  Festschrift  Honoring 
Gerald  O'Collins,  S.J. 

edited  by  Daniel  Kendall,  S.J.,  and  Stephen  T. 
Davis;  Foreword  by  The  Most  Reverend 
George  Carey,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
This  work  contains  twenty-one 
essays  written  in  honor  of  Gerald  O'Collins. 
S.J.,  and  includes  contributions  in  the  areas  of 
New  Testament  studies,  Catholic  theology, 
spirituality  and  fundamental  theology  and 
resurrection  and  Christology. 

0-8091-4015-2  416  pages 

Paperback  $29.95 

The  Forgotten  Desert  Mothers 

Sayings,  Lives,  and  Stories 
of  Early  Christian  Women 

Laura  Swan 

"We've  needed  a  compilation  like  this  for 
a  long,  long  time.  It  will  make  a  real 
contribution  to  monastic  literature  in 
which  these  women  and  their 
wisdom  have  been  largely  lost." 
—Joan  D.  Chittister.  O.S.B. 


0-8091-4016-0 
Paperback 

Available  at  bookstores  01 


224  pages 
$13.95 


Paulisl  Press 
997  Macarthur  Blvd. 
Mahwah,  N.J.  07430 


To  order,  call  800-218-1903  or  FAX  800-836-3161 
e-mail:  info@paulistpress.com  www.paulistpress.com 
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The  Cifford  Lectures,  1 999-2000 
Ralph  Mclnerny 

Available  •  152  pages  •  0-268-02261-5  •  $25.00  cloth 
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A  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Virginia 
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TRADITIONS 
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John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman 
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Religion  in  the  Culture  of  Choice 
Dean  R.  Hoge,  William  D.  Dinges, 
Mary  Johnson,  s.N.D.  de  N.,  and 
Juan  L.  Gonzales,  Jr. 
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commitment  to  involve  faith-based  communities  in  as:H 
ing  those  in  need  will  be  the  degree  to  which  new  finanal 
resources  are  made  available  to  them. 

Direct  service  puts  a  human  face  on  poverty.  It  ues 
those  who  have  hands-on  experience  to  probe  beyonda 
immediacy  of  individual  needs  to  discern  the  root  causal 
poverty.  Faith-based  organizations  like  Catholic  Charjl 
have  not  only  lobbied  for  resources  to  assist  the  needyli 
have  also  been  major  advocates  for  changes  in  public  poll 
and  administration. 

Some  claim  that  nonprofit  organizations  in  receipt! 
government  funds  are  compromised,  that  they  are  un\ll' 
ing  to  be  critics  of  the  hand  that  feeds  them.  While  A 
protestation  spotlights  a  real  danger,  experience  in  Cathfk 
Charities  challenges  this  criticism.  Senator  Daniel  Patfcl 
Moynihan  noted  that  it  was  Catholic  Charities  andie 
bishops  who  were  the  major  critics  of  welfare  refon. 
Although  many  charities'  budgets  swelled  with  governrmt 
funds  through  the  1980's  to  provide  homeless  shelfs. 
soup  kitchens  and  emergency  relief,  Catholic  Charies. 
publicly  opposed  government  cuts  in  housing,  me:al 
health  care,  Medicaid  and  food  stamps. 

But  faith-based  organizations  need  to  be  aware  ofie 
danger  of  politicalization  of  the  services  they  prove. 
Politicians — particularly  from  impoverished  commvi- 
ties — often  are  advocates  for  the  poor  and  look  to  fth 
based  community  organizations  for  services,  and  they  I 
quently  cultivate  these  organizations  as  a  political  baseor 
their  re-election.  This  can  be  divisive  and  can  en:e 
churches,  synagogues  and  mosques  to  become  involvein 
partisan  politics,  thus  endangering  their  tax-exempt  stat . 

We  wait  for  the  fleshing  out  of  President  Bush's  prop>ai 
and  the  identification  and  allocation  of  financial  resourcetc 
expand  his  faith-based  initiative.  We  can  be  sure  that  I: 
libertarians  will  be  watchdogs  ready  to  examine  and  ctl- 
lenge  the  constitutionality  of  specific  proposals  or  activi'js 
Some  extreme  adversaries  even  contest  the  right  of  Catriif 
hospitals  and  social  agencies  to  receive  public  funds  bec.si 
they  will  not  violate  their  own  moral  tenets. 

Unless  faith-based  organizations  and  the  federal  govt* 
ment  can  collaborate  in  ways  that  respect  constitutional  I 
its,  there  is  the  possibility  that  even  longstanding  coopenyt 
efforts  will  be  challenged.  If  the  real  goal  is  to  move  petit 
out  of  poverty,  and  if  careful  arrangements  are  made  to  ad< 
by  reasonable  limits  separating  church-state  relationsbs 
then  faith-based  congregations  have  a  real  opportunity 
help  the  poor  move  toward  independence.  Churches,  y'a 
gogues  and  mosques  also  have  the  potential  to  create  op;>r 
tunities  to  bring  the  haves  and  have-nots  in  contact  with  1 
another.  Such  interfacing  may  help  us  to  experience! 
truth  that  we  are  more  alike  than  different.  This  could  bth 
foundation  of  a  more  communitarian  society. 
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Cardinal  Carlo  Maria  Martini 

Praying  As  Jesus  Taught  Us 

Meditations  on  the  Our  Father 
this  deeply  personal  book,  Cardinal  Carlo  Martini 
considered  by  many  a  strong  candidate  to  become 
j  e  next  pope  —  helps  us  "to  penetrate  deeply  into 
e  riches  of  Jesus'  own  feelings,  into  his  heart." 

— Cardinal  Martini  from  the  Introduction 

1-58051-087-6  paper  $11.95 


Megan  McKenna 

Marrow  of  Mystery 

Selected  Poems 
sgan  McKenna  knows  how  to  help  us  see  God  wher- 
er  we  are  and  to  explore  the  marrow  of  mystery  in 
?  people  we  encounter,  the  prayers  we  utter,  the  nat- 
I  al  world  we  inhabit,  and  the  mysterious  space  we 
tbody.  McKenna's  poems  go  to  the  heart  of  life. 

1-58051-092-2  paper  $14.95 

Thomas  A.  O'Toole 

Champions  of  Faith 

Catholic  Sports  Heroes  Tell  Their  Stories 
rough  the  words  of  popular  athletes,  Champions  of 
th  reveals  that  Catholic  heroes  still  exist  and  that, 
•  the  many  who  take  their  role-model  status  seri- 
sly,  faith  plays  a  major  part  in  their  success. 

1-58051-091-4  paper  $14.95 


Journey  with 
Therese  of  Lisieux 

Celebrating  the  Artist  in  Us  All 

Artwork,  Selections,  and  Text  by 
Michael  O'Neill  McGrath,  o.s.f.s. 
In  this  fun  and  inspiring  book,  Brother  Michael  takes 
us  on  a  journey  with  Therese  into  the  artist  alive  in 
each  of  us  as  well  as  "deep  into  the  mysticism  of  a 
great  spiritual  genius."    —  Bishop  Patrick  V.  Ahern 

1-58051-088-4  hardcover  $24.95 

June  Skinner  Sawyers 

Praying  with  Celtic  Saints, 
Prophets,  Martyrs,  and  Poets 

This  new  book  features  weekly  entries  describing  the 
lives,  temptations,  insights,  and  struggles  of  Celtic 
saints,  prophets,  martyrs,  and  poets.  A  timeless  spiri- 
tual guide  to  the  Celtic  spiritual  vision. 

1-58051-094-9  paper  $14.95 

Kerry  Walters 

Practicing  Presence 

The  Spirituality  of  Caring  in  Everyday  Life 
Popular  spiritual  writer  Kerry  Walters  shows  us  how 
to  integrate  the  spirituality  of  caring  into  our  daily 
lives  by  simply  being  "present"  to  who  God  is  and 
who  we  all  are  as  images  of  God. 

1-58051-098-1   paper  $14.95 
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Ways  of  Salvation: 


BY  FRANCIS  A.  SULLIVAN 

On  the  investigation  of 
Jacques  Dupuis 


JACQUES  DUPUIS  IS  A  BELGIAN  JESUIT  who  taught 
theology  for  over  30  years  in  India  before  joining  the 
faculty  at  the  Gregorian  LTniversity  in  Rome,  where 
we  were  colleagues  during  the  last  decades  of  my  pro- 
fessorship there.  His  many  years  in  India  gave  him  the 
experience  of  being  a  member  of  the  Christian  minority  in 
a  nation  of  a  thousand  million  people,  98  percent  of  whom 
belong  to  other  religions.  Inevitably  this  led  him  to  ponder 
the  theological  problem  of  the  significance  of  those  reli- 
gions in  the  working  out  of  God  s  plan  for  the  salvation  of 
the  people  who  belong  to  them. 

After  many  years  spent  studying  the  various  solutions 
offered  to  this  problem,  in  1997  he  published  a  book  with 
the  tide  Toward  a  Christian  Theology  of  Religions  Pluralism,  in 
which  he  argued  that  those  religions  must  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  "ways  of  salvation"  by  which  people  can  come  to 
share  in  the  grace  of  Christ  without  knowing  him  as  their 
savior.  Not  long  thereafter  his  book  became  the  object  of 
examination  by  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  which  on  Feb.  26  published  its  critical  judgment  on 
it  in  the  form  of  a  "Notification,  intended  to  safeguard  the 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  faith  from  errors,  ambiguities  or 
harmful  interpretations."  While  the  C.D.F.  did  not  say  that 
such  errors  were  found  in  his  book,  it  did  say  that  it  "con- 
tained notable  ambiguities  and  difficulties  on  important 
doctrinal  points,  which  could  lead  a  reader  to  erroneous  or 
harmful  opinions."  Among  such  points  it  mentioned  "the 
value  and  significance  of  the  salvific  function  of  other  reli- 
gions." 

In  order  that  Catholic  readers  might  "avoid  the  serious 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  which  could  result  from 
reading  this  book,"  the  C.D.F.  concluded  its  notification 
with  a  series  of  eight  propositions  expressing  the  church's 
teaching  on  those  "important  doctrinal  points"  regarding 
which  it  had  found  "notable  ambiguities"  in  Dupuis's  book. 

FRANCIS  A.  SULLIVAN,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  theology  at 
Boston  College,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass.,  and  the  author  of  Cre- 
ative Fidelity. 


Two  of  those  propositions  have  to  do  with  the  quespi 
whether  other  religions  can  rightly  be  considered  as  "if 
of  salvation"  for  those  who  belong  to  them.  Since  1  be:v 
this  is  a  key  issue  in  this  discussion,  I  offer  some  obs(«j 
tions  on  those  two  propositions. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  (No.  6)  reads  as  folk 
"It  must  be  firmly  believed  that  the  Church  is  signn 
instrument  of  salvation  for  all  people.  It  is  contrary  tcth 
Catholic  faith  to  consider  the  different  religions  ol(h 
world  as  ways  of  salvation  complementary  to  the  Chu&i 
To  describe  an  opinion  as  "contrary  to  the  Catholic  fi 
is  obviously  a  serious  charge.  Presumably  this  is  tjb 
understood  in  the  light  of  the  previous  sentence,  w  I 
declared  what  "must  be  firmly  believed."  Hence  I  takti 
proposition  to  mean  that  it  would  be  contrary  tol 
Catholic  faith  to  consider  the  church  to  be  "sacrame; 
salvation"  only  for  Christians,  and  to  see  the  other  :1 
gions  as  equally  valid  ways  of  salvation  that  would  be  ij» 
pendent  of  Christ  and  his  church.  I  do  not  find  sues 
opinion  in  Dupuis's  book. 

The  other  proposition  (No.  8)  says:  "It  is  legitima 
maintain  that  the  Holy  Spirit  accomplishes  salvatk 
non-Christians  also  through  those  elements  of  truth  r 
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less  present  in  the  various  religions;  however,  to  hold 
&  hese  religions,  considered  as  such,  are  ways  of  salva- 

I  las  no  foundation  in  Catholic  theology,  also  because 
d  :ontain  omissions,  insufficiencies 

.(J  rrors  regarding  fundamental  truths 
4  God,  man  and  the  world." 

is  noteworthy  that  the  opinion 
s|  bed  here  is  not  said  to  be  "contrary 
|  Catholic  faith,"  but  simply  to  have 
iq  mndation  in  Catholic  theology."  I 

II  e  that  here  the  C.D.F.  has  expressed 
!  |  gment  on  an  opinion  which  Dupuis 

ly  does  hold  and  has  defended  in  his 
namely,  that  members  of  other  reli- 
can  be  disposed  to  respond  posi- 
to  the  grace  of  Christ  not  only 
;h  the  elements  of  truth  and  good- 
•resent  in  their  own  religions,  but 
hrough  those  religions  as  such, 
on  that  account  can  be  called  "ways 
ation"  despite  the  errors  that  might 
nd  in  them.  While  one  would  hesi- 
o  question  the  judgment  of  the 


C.D.F.  that  an  opinion  is  contrary  to  the  Catholic  faith,  it 
seems  to  me  legitimate  for  a  Catholic  theologian  to  raise 
questions  about  its  judgment  that  an  opinion  has  no  foun- 
dation in  Catholic  theology. 

The  first  observation  I  would  make  is  that  the  opinion 
that  is  said  to  have  no  foundation  in  Catholic  theology  is 
one  Karl  Rahner  had  proposed  even  before  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  and  for  which  he  found  support  in  the 
optimism  that  council  expressed  about  the  salvation  of  peo- 
ple of  other  religions,  an  optimism  he  described  as  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  results  of  the  council.  As  Rahner  put 
it:  "In  more  than  a  millennium  of  struggle,  theology  has 
overcome  Augustinian  pessimism  in  regard  to  the  salvation 
of  the  individual  and  reached  the  optimism  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  assuring  supernatural  salvation  in  the 
immediate  possession  of  God  to  all  those  who  do  not  freely 
reject  it  through  their  own  personal  fault.  Our  question 
now  must  be  whether  theology  can  regard  the  non-Chris- 
tian religions  with  the  same  optimism."  (Theological  Investi- 
gations, vol.  18,  p.  291)  To  this  question  Rahner  gave  a  pos- 
itive answer,  for  which,  needless  to  say,  he  offered 
arguments  based  on  principles  of  Catholic  theology.  Since 
Rahner  is  no  longer  able  to  respond  to  the  claim  that  his 
opinion  has  no  foundation  in  Catholic  theology,  I  shall 
offer  an  account  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  based  his 
opinion,  which  will  necessarily  be  simplified,  but  will,  I 
hope,  be  true  to  his  thought. 

For  Rahner,  there  is  no  grace  for  salvation  but  the  grace 
of  Christ,  of  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  the  tangible,  his- 
torical presence  in  the  world.  Hence  Christianity  is  the 
absolute  religion  destined  for  all  of  humanity.  But  since 
God's  salvific  will  is  universal,  he  gives  to  everyone  the 
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capacity  to  respond  positively  to  GdSs 
gracious  self-communication  and  « 
share  in  the  salvation  Christ  has  worior 
all.  Rahner  insisted  that  a  person's  pa> 
tive  response  to  grace  cannot  be  un* 
stood  as  a  purely  inward,  private  alir, 
He  fully  endorsed  the  statement  of 
can  II  that  God's  saving  design  is  notV 
ried  out  exclusively  in  people's  souls,  >'tt 
a  kind  of  secrecy. 

The  essentially  social  naturw 
human  existence  calls  for  some  kin;o: 
communal  expression  of  peop'; 
response  to  God.  Normally  this  will  I 
the  form  of  the  religion  that  is  paro: 
their  culture.  Rahner  concluded  n 
when  Christianity  is  not  a  viable  op)t 
for  people,  it  must  be  within  the  pru- 
dential design  of  God  that  they  expss 
their  worship  of  God  in  the  religion  131 
is  available  to  them.  In  other  words,  tsr 
though  those  religions  were  objectify 
abrogated  by  the  advent  of  Christian 
they  must  continue  to  be  legitimate  li 
gions  for  people  who  are  inculp.h 
ignorant  of  any  obligation  on  their  U" 
to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  culn 
and  to  embrace  Christianity.  That  Ji 
gion  continues  to  be  the  way  in  wicl 
God  intends  that  they  express  their  u 
tionship  with  him  and  arrive  at  theiral 
vation.  From  this  he  concluded  thath 
other  religions  must  remain,  ure 
God's  providence,  ways  of  salvationo 
the  millions  of  people  who,  without  :r 
sonal  fault,  will  never  become  Cr,s 
tians. 

Rahner  further  argued  that  bec?s 
of  the  role  the  other  religions  play  infe 
divine  plan  of  salvation  for  a  great  I 
of  the  world's  population,  we  can  rea:r 
ably  expect  to  find  supernatural  elemi' 
in  them  that  make  them  apt  to  servi 
mediations  of  divine  grace.  He  s 
insisted  that  a  salvific  role  cannoc 
denied  to  them  on  the  grounds  offl 
limitations  and  aberrations  that  ma;c 
found  in  them.  He  pointed  out  that  <s 
in  the  Hebrew  religion  certain  elemi 
needed  to  be  corrected  and  purifie; 
time  went  on,  and  that  this  did  not  A 
tradict  its  being  the  way  of  Salvador* 
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Hebrew  people.  In  his  important 
:  Foundations  of  Christian  Faith,  he 
jnded  to  the  objection  based  on 
>resence  of  negative  elements  in 
■  religions  as  follows: 

Vhen  a  non-Christian  attains 
ilvation  through  faith,  hope 
id  love,  non-Christian  reli- 
;ons  cannot  be  understood  in 
ich  a  way  that  they  do  not 
ay  a  role,  or  play  only  a  nega- 
te role  in  the  attainment  of 
stification  and  salvation.  This 
•oposition  is  not  concerned 
I  )Out  making  a  very  definite 
I  hristian  interpretation  and 
i  dgment  about  a  concrete 
I  m-Christian  religion.  Nor  is 
|  ere  any  question  of  making 
ch  a  religion  equal  to  Chris- 
I  in  faith  in  its  salvific  signifi- 
I  nee,  nor  of  denying  that  such 
|  concrete  religion  can  also 
j  lve  negative  effects  on  the 
ent  of  salvation  in  a  particu- 
!  •  non-Christian.  But  presup- 
I  >sing  all  this,  we  still  have  to 
i  /  that  if  a  non-Christian  reli- 
}n  could  not  or  may  not  have 
I  y  positive  influence  at  all  on 
g  supernatural  event  of  salva- 
>n  in  an  individual  person 
i  10  is  a  non-Christian,  then 
[I:  would  be  understanding 
is  event  of  salvation  in  this 
;  rson  in  a  completely  ahistor- 
I  d  and  asocial  way.  But  this 
I  ntradicts  in  a  fundamental 
i  y  the  historical  and  social 
!  ture  of  Christianity  itself, 
'  it  is,  its  ecclesial  nature. 

(page  324) 

)  doubt,  one  may  disagree  with 
in  r's  view  that  non-Christian  reli- 
aj  are  ways  of  salvation  for  people 
W  ractice  them  in  good  faith.  It  is 
iti  mother  matter  to  claim  that  the 
m  >n  which  he  held,  and  which 
t*2s  Dupuis  also  holds,  has  no 
I  ition  in  Catholic  theology.  El 
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film 


Memory  and  Regret 


MANY  YEARS  AGO,  decades 
in  fact,  I  was  the  object  of  an 
extraordinary  kindness.  In 
the  very  act  of  accepting  this 
favor,  however,  I  reacted  with  a  remark  ot 
stupefying  insensitivity.  My  benefactor 
recoiled  visibly.  The  damage  once  done 
could  not  be  undone.  To  describe  the 
exchange  in  more  detail  would  make  the 
story  tedious,  and  perhaps  even  trivial  to 
the  outsider.  My  comment  was  intended 
as  a  joke,  or  so  I  later  tried  to  convince 
myself,  but  it  was  edged  with  that  blade  of 
brutal  truth  that  made  it  devastating.  To 
this  day  I  blush  to  the  bone  to  remember 
my  senseless  cruelty  that  day.  My  friend 
died  several  years  ago,  and  whatever  scars 
remained  have  since  been  consigned  to 
the  grave.  Why  this  nagging  guilt  for 
words  spoken  long  ago  and  now  buried  in 
the  past?  Why  this  need  to  tell  once  again 
the  story  that  has  been  rehearsed  over  and 
over  in  my  mind?  Any  compassionate 
third  party  would  tell  me  to  walk  away 


wrBamSe 

Lena  Endre  as  Marianne 


from  my  painful  memory.  But  I  cannot. 

Faithless,  a  film  scripted  by  Ingmar 
Bergman  and  directed  by  Liv  Ullmann, 
suggests  that  Bergman  cannot  walk  away 
from  his  past  either.  This  story  emerges 
from  the  great  Swedish  director's  memory 
in  such  a  way  that  detail  and  event  are 
conflated  and  compressed.  Bergman's 
script  focuses  sharply  not  on  any  particular 
autobiographical  events  but  on  feelings  of 
regret,  on  an  old  man's  recognition  of  his 
callous  behavior  and  his  struggle  to 
become  reconciled  with  his  past.  In  a  dar- 
ing conceit,  Bergman  allows  his  protago- 
nist's story  to  be  reconstructed  from  a 
woman's  perspective.  This  deftly  femi- 
nized version  of  a  man's  life  takes  shape 
under  the  delicate  touch  of  Liv  Ullmann, 
the  Norwegian  actor  who  collaborated 
with  Bergman  in  nine  of  his  most  power- 
ful films  and  whose  personal  relationship 
with  him  over  several  years  included  the 
birth  of  their  daughter.  The  film  thus 
combines  the  work  of  two  great  artists, 
and  their  objectives  diverge  in  such  a  way 
that  they  must  be  considered  separately. 

At  82  and  long  retired  from  filmmak- 
ing, Ingmar  Bergman  has  lost  none  of  the 
sense  of  mystery  in  his  narrative  tech- 
nique. In  a  script  that  is  essentially  a  series 
of  monologues,  punctuated  by  flashbacks 
introduced  by  the  voice-over  narrator, 
Bergman  rivets  the  attention  by  revealing 
the  identities  and  relationships  of  the 
characters  in  piecemeal  fashion.  He 
includes  references  to  his  earlier  films  in 
such  a  way  that  they  explain  and  comment 
on  the  present  one.  For  example,  he 
names  the  narrator  Marianne,  recalling 
Ingrid  Thulin's  character  in  "Wild  Straw- 
berries" (1957).  In  that  film,  she  accompa- 
nies her  father,  the  crusty  professor  Isak 
Borg  (Victor  Sjostrom),  on  a  journey  that 
is  both  literal  and  metaphorical.  As  the 
miles  pass,  he  becomes  ever  more  aware  of 
the  emptiness  of  his  life,  while  she 
becomes  a  source  of  regeneration  for  him. 

In  "Faithless"  the  reincarnation  of 


Lena  Endre  and  Krister  Henriksson  in  Liv  , 
Ullmann  s  "Faithless"  

Marianne  (Lena  Endre)  performs  a  Dii 
lar  function  for  another  elderly  ms.  Ii 
this  complex  script,  she  first  appearSs- 
shadowy  presence  in  the  stark,  seal 
cottage  of  an  aging  writer  and  film  rec- 
tor, named  simply  Bergman  (Eta 
Josephson).  He  calls  on  her  to  helfiin 
with  his  current  project,  but  it  is  uilea 
whether  she  is  a  memory7,  a  ghost,  a  UB 
or  a  creature  of  his  imagination.  Am 
continues  her  narration,  her  costpft 
change  several  times.  This  could  sug'St 
story  told  over  a  prolonged  period  drin 
several  different  visits,  or  it  could  initat 
his  changing  recollection  of  her.  1m 
anne  is  a  professional  actress,  he  a  rtt 
tor,  but  their  connection  in  the  past  w 
have  been  more  than  artistic.  Arour  4 
years  of  age  at  present,  she  remainjrii 
and  lively.  Her  eyes  sparkle  hypnotjilh 
while  the  beginnings  of  lines  edgin'hf 
mouth  and  eyes  suggest  a  depth  oivi1 
dom  that  comes  only  with  experhc 
Little  wonder  Bergman  is  entrano1  b 
her. 

Marianne's  own  story  purpor'dl 
provides  the  spine  of  the  scriptl)' 
repeated  close-ups  of  Bergman  punnai 
her  words.  He  tries  to  decipher  it 
meaning  in  his  own  terms.  Bergmatl" 
author  gradually  reveals  that  this  is  a'oi 
as  much  about  the  character  Bergn  i 
about  Marianne.  Was  he,  the  authona 
of  the  story,  or  is  he  imagining  ficor 
The  presence  of  a  16mm  projectoa 
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d-in  projection  booth  behind  him  in 
idy  continually  asserts  the  proposi- 
lat  this  is  only  a  movie. 
;  she  pushes  back  through  the  years, 
nne  recalls  her  happy  marriage  to 
is  (Thomas  Hanzon),  a  conductor 
i  growing  international  reputation, 
have  been  married  1 1  years  and  have 
ar-old  daughter,  Isabelle  (Michelle 
10).  The  epigraph  during  the  open- 
idits  refers  ominously  to  the  devas- 
effects  of  divorce,  a  stark  warning 
lis  ideal  marriage  cannot  last.  The 
iend  of  both  Marianne  and  Markus 
iter  and  film  director,  referred  to  as 
(Krister  Henriksson).  He  could  be 
unger  Bergman.  The  three  are  so 
hat  in  Markus's  absence,  David  and 
ine  spend  the  night  sharing  a  bed 
other  and  sister."  During  one  of 
s's  prolonged  concert  tours,  howev- 
rianne  and  David  meet  in  Paris  and 
I  nto  the  inevitable  adulterous  liaison. 
^  l  Stockholm,  Markus  interrupts  one 
lj  r  regular  rendezvous.  In  a  rage,  he 
i  :s  himself  a  victim  and  their  mar- 
>i  ver,  while  she  and  David  giggle  like 
t|  d  children  caught  in  the  act  of  some 

I  >us  prank.  Marianne  moves  into 
i  s  apartment,  and  she  and  Markus 
B  terrible  struggle  for  sole  custody  of 
t|  :.  Their  daughter,  of  course,  cannot 
)  ith  the  fact  that  her  world  has  col- 
s,  iround  her. 

i  :rianne  has  entered  into  the  rela- 
|  3  on  a  whim,  as  a  relief  from  bore- 
jjj  she  enters  her  middle  years.  David 

I I  :n  married  three  times  before  and 
i  I  lild  somewhere,  in  whom  he  shows 
1,  iterest.  He  has  artistic  talent  but 
Hi  emotionally  underdeveloped.  He 
'A  vlarianne  as  one  might  need  a  new 
»i  :ar.  As  the  legal  struggles  become 
ffi  istasteful,  he  offers  little  support  or 
Pj  hy.  Markus,  for  his  part,  reveals  a 
ja  ie  to  his  personality.  Cynically  pre- 
icj  [  to  offer  a  solution  to  their  legal 
td,  ie  humiliates  Marianne  sexually  and 

I  ally.  When  David  learns  of  her 
fq  he  acts  as  though  he  were  the  vic- 
M  :  she.  Marianne  is  trapped  between 
$|  "cissistic  men,  and  somehow  con- 
H  "  Isabelle  seems  to  assume  less  and 
3  j  lortance  as  these  three  performers 
It  s  stage  try  to  sort  out  their  own 
es 

II  i  film  should  have  ended  at  this 
N  'Ut  Bergman  the  author  cannot  let 


go.  In  what  nears  self-parody  of  his  dreari- 
est films  like  "Shame"  (1968),  "Hour  of  the 
Wolf"  (1968)  and  "The  Serpent's  Egg" 
(1977),  he  piles  disaster  upon  catastrophe 
until  the  last  30  minutes  of  this  two-and-a- 
half  hour  film  become  simply  lugubrious. 
He  closes  his  story  with  a  failed  suicide 
pact,  a  death  by  drowning,  an  actual  sui- 
cide, an  abortion,  a  monumental  argument 
that  becomes  violent  and  Marianne's  dis- 
covery that  her  once  happy  marriage  was  a 
lie.  Bergman  the  author  has  already 
demonstrated  that  his  namesake  has  had  a 
destructive  effect  on  people's  lives.  Why 
belabor  the  point  as  though  the  first  two 
hours  left  any  doubt?  In  these  closing 
scenes  each  new  depressing  revelation 
pushed  me  closer  to  the  giggles. 

The  script  may  have  faltered  in  the 
final  sequences,  but  the  performances  Liv 
Ullmann  coaxes  from  her  actors  make 
"Faithless"  a  truly  memorable  film.  One  of 
film's  great  actors  herself,  she  trusts  both 
the  human  face  and  the  camera.  This  kind 
of  acting,  quite  foreign  to  stage  technique, 
conveys  meaning  in  the  flare  of  a  nostril, 
the  tightening  of  a  lip  or  the  narrowing  of 
an  eye.  It  is  patient.  It  waits  for  the  audi- 


ence to  see,  to  penetrate  the  image  and 
finally  to  understand.  Lena  Endre,  as 
Marianne,  enjoys  a  love  affair  with  the 
camera.  Under  Ullmann's  direction,  she 
is  truly  luminous,  and  most  radiant  when 
she  does  least.  She  stares  into  the  lens  as 
one  honestly  puzzled  by  the  realization 
that  her  impulsive  "faithless"  behavior  has 
caused  such  pain  to  those  around  her.  As 
Bergman,  Erland  Josephson,  gray-haired 
and  bearded,  looks  the  part  of  a  wise 
elder,  but  his  eyes  project  terror  at  the 
realization  that  his  selfishness,  his  faith- 
lessness, have  made  him  an  unfeeling 
monster  capable  of  casually  destroying 
the  lives  of  those  he  thought  he  loved.  He 
nears  the  end  ot  his  days  alone  in  his  cot- 
tage, with  a  desk  drawer  full  of  souvenirs, 
a  pad  of  empty  lined  paper  and  an  unused 
film  projector,  perhaps  realizing  that  the 
full  story  has  yet  to  be  organized,  written 
and  filmed.  Until  it  is,  atonement  lies 
beyond  his  grasp. 

Bergman's  discovery  is  shattering:  his 
memories  will  not  die.  He  cannot  change 
the  past.  He  can  only  live  with  it  and  die 
with  it,  and  that  is  his  tragedy. 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 
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immy,  We 
Hardly  Knew  Ye 

An  Hour  Before 
Daylight 

Memories  of  a  Rural  Childhood 

By  Jimmy  Carter 

Simon  &  Schuster.  284p$26.  ISBN  0-143- 
21193-6 

Most  Americans  who  were  adults  during 
the  Carter  administration 
probably  remember  Jimmy 
Carter  as  a  well-intentioned, 
if  somewhat  inept,  politician, 
a  policy  wonk  avant  la  kttre 
who  presided  over  20  per- 
cent inflation  and  the  Iran 
hostage  debacle.  Since  then, 
of  course,  he  has  become  an 
admired  humanitarian  and 
(what  else?)  elder  statesman. 
We  might  recall  that  before 
serving  as  governor  of  Geor- 
gia he  was  a  peanut  farmer — 
and  before  that  a  Navy  offi- 
cer who  studied  nuclear  engineering.  Oh, 
and  he's  also  widely  recognized  as  a  sin- 
cere, articulate  Christian  of  a  problematic 
sort:  a  liberal  Southern  Baptist.  But 
beneath  all  these  various  identities,  we  now 
learn,  lies  the  mythical  American  bedrock 

of  an  omnicompetent  coun-   

try  boy. 

Urban  readers  should  be 
warned  that  Carter's  subtitle 
means  business.  In  this  lov- 
ing return  to  his  roots — not 
in  Plains,  but  in  nearby 
Archery,  Ga.,  where  he  lived 
from  1928  (aged  four)  to 
1941 — Carter  is  not  going  to 
spare  them  any  of  the  rural 
or  agronomic  details.  Like  it 
or  not,  they  are  going  to 
learn  an  awful  lot  about 
"shaking"  peanuts,  measur- 
ing cropland,  pruning  watermelons,  poi- 
soning boll  weevils,  plucking  breast  feath- 
ers from  geese,  shooting  quail,  fishing  for 
largemouth  bass,  blacksmithing,  plowing 
(with  mules),  hog  processing,  cotton 
"mopping"  (uiili  a  mi\  oi  arsenic,  molasses 
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and  water)  and  every  conceivable  land  of 
harvesting.  The  sharp-eyed,  earnest,  hard- 
working lad  (nicknamed  "Hot"  by  his 
father,  Earl)  mastered  all  of  this  and  tried 
his  hand  at  other  things  too:  collecting 
Indian  artifacts,  selling  peanuts,  investing 
the  income  in  tenant  houses  and  setting  up 
as  a  landlord. 

Make  no  mistake,  Carter  is  quietly  rev- 
eling in  this  saga  of  grit  and  achievement 
amid  a  harsh,  primitive  (no  electricity  till 
just  before  World  War  II),  unforgiving 
place.  While  he's  written  more  than  a 
dozen  books  and  may,  at  times,  sound 
rather  intellectual — especially  compared 
with  Reagan  and  the  Bushes — he  can  also 
delight  in  explaining  how  to 
make  buttermilk  or  in  reck- 
oning that  he  has  probably 
eaten  as  much  possum  meat 
as  any  living  Georgian.  But 
fortunately,  there's  more  to 
his  story  than  Carter's  pin- 
point Tom  Sawyer  recollec- 
tions. Among  the  broader 
themes  that  emerge  is  the 
continuous  presence  of 
blacks,  who  were  at  once 
beloved  family  friends,  trust- 
ed employees  and  brutally 
oppressed  ex-slaves.  The 
book  takes  its  title  from  the  fact  that  Jack 
Clark,  the  Carters'  black  foreman,  rang  a 
big  bell  before  dawn  to  start  every  work- 
day. Young  Carter  was  instinctively  drawn 
to  Clark,  to  Annie  Mae  Hollis,  his  warm- 
hearted babysitter  and  mother-substitute 
(Lillian  Carter  was  often 
away  working  as  a  nurse) 
and  to  black  playmates  like 
his  good  buddy  "A.D."  He 
mixed  freely  with  them, 
learned  to  speak  their 
dialect,  but — to  his  later 
chagrin — never  understood 
the  cruelty  of  the  system 
that  kept  most  of  them  des- 
perately poor  and  made 
them  increasingly  deferen- 
tial to  him  as  he  grew  up.  A 
very  nice  lad,  Jimmy  Carter, 
but  no  rebel  and  no  crusad- 
er for  civil  rights.  Earl  Carter  couldn't  see 
past  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of  being  a 
traditional,  modestly  well-heeled  white 
patriarch  (though  fair  and  square,  by  his 
own  lights);  and  Jimmy,  who  naturally 
called  his  father  "sir,"  had  only  the  vaguest 


notion  that  anything  was  wrong 
racial — and  sexual  and  economic  a| 
on — arrangements  of  the  day. 

Though  his  story  more  or  les< 
with  his  departure  for  Annapolis, 
expands  the  frame  by  surveying  his 
tors'  history  as  far  back  as  1764  (; 
point  he  discovers  the  long  lost  to 
his  great-great-grandfather  Wiley 
only  to  realize  that  he  has  just  beei 
covered  by  a  rattlesnake  coiled 
right  behind  him)  and 
fast-forwarding  to 
the  present. 
Apart  from 
fame,  the 
years  also 
brought  a 
string  of  painful 
losses,  notably  the 
deaths  from  pancreat- 
ic cancer  of  his  father 
and  three  younger  siblings 
(smokers  every  one).  Carter 
mentions  all  this  briefly,  for 
completeness'  sake,  and  throws  in  a  I 
colorful  item  or  two  (such  as  t!f 
cortege  of  his  sister  Gloria — a  h(l 
preceded  by  a  "long  double  lii 
Harley-Davidson  motorcycles"). 
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i  t  serious  grappling  with  these  and 
b  family  issues — Rosalynn  is  all  but 
I  ile  here,  though  she  and  Jimmy 
I  ;ach  other  practically  from  baby- 
t  -will  have  to  wait  for  the  sequel,  if 
S)  ven  the  intense-but-not-intimate 
a  iship  with  his  father  is  never  closely 

I  ized.  In  one  startling  aside  Jimmy 

II  lat  Earl  may  have  had  an  adulterous 
i;  ith  a  beautiful  widow  (apdy  named 
H  ree),  but  he  doesn't  pursue  the  lead. 

'  all,  we  never  thought  of  Jimmy 
:  as  a  self-revealer.  His  most 
■  lapse  into  the  confessional  mode, 

I  November  1976  issue  of  Playboy, 
le,  he  said  that  he  had  often  commit- 
i|  altery  "in  his  heart,"  seems  now 
fc|  as  then)  excruciatingly  innocent. 

I I  don't  get,  and  probably  shouldn't 
W  ite,  any  tragic  conflict  or  emotion- 
I  adness.  Maybe  there  was  none, 
w  we  do  get  are  low-key,  cleanly 
it  ,  prodigiously  particular  tales  of  a 
«ij  about  as  vanished  as  any  part  of 
I  :a  in  the  1930's  could  be.  As  its 
*'  ogist,  Carter  is  thoughtful,  obser- 
M  id  honest;  his  performance  only 

is  the  consensus  that  he  has  aged 
I  ind  well.  It  also  suggests  the  possi- 
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bility  that  we — many  of  us,  at  least — 
never  properly  appreciated  him. 

Peter  Heinegg 

Count  to  Twelve 

Seeds  of  Grace 

A  Nun's  Reflections  on  the 
Spirituality  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous 

By  Molly  Monahan 

Riverhead  Books.  192p.  $23.95.  ISBN  1-57322- 
115-9 

This  is  the  story  of  a  free-fall  from 
remorse,  shame  and  self- 
loathing  to  peace,  gratitude 
and  humility  and  of  the 
parachute  that  made  a  safe 
landing  possible. 

The  author  is  a  wise  and 
articulate  recovering  alco- 
holic nun  who  acknowl- 
edges that  Alcoholic  Anony- 
mous "saved  her"  at  a  point 
in  her  life  when  she  was 
barely  able  to  concentrate, 
demanded  excessive  control 
in  relationships  and  was 
spiritually  bankrupt.  For  reasons  consis- 
tent with  the  traditions  of  AA.,  she  choos- 
es to  remain  an  anonymous  alcoholic  and 
writes  under  a  pseudonym.  Were  it  not 
for  that  decision,  she  would  most  certainly 
be  a  guest  on  "Nightline,"  "Oprah"  and 
"20-20,"  doing  for  alcoholics  and  their 
families  what  another  nun, 
Helen  Prejean,  C.S.J.,  is 
doing  for  victims'  rights 
and  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment  in  the  United 
States.  But  it  could  well  be, 
and  one  would  hope,  that 
she  will  do  that  through 
this  book,  even  without 
television  exposure. 

At  least  three  things 
separate  this  slim  volume 
from  the  stacks  of  12-step 
books  available.  First, 
there  is  the  pedigree  of  the 
author:  a  woman  who  has 
been  a  nun  for  over  40  years  (with  an 
advanced  degree  in  theology),  a  former 
college  teacher  and  staff  member  of  an 
inter-religious  magazine.  Second  is  her 
ability  to  connect  the  12  steps  and  12  tra- 


ditions— "the  twelve  by  twelve" — with 
classical  terminology  of  the  spiritual  jour- 
ney that  begins  with  an  unvarnished  self- 
assessment  and  moves  on  to  a  discovery 
(or  in  Monahan's  case,  a  "rediscovery")  of 
God  and  the  truth  that  we  need  others  to 
find  our  way  home.  Third  is  the  ruthless 
honesty  without  sentimentalism  that 
makes  this  book  a  riveting  contemporary 
conversion  story  with  an  appeal  for  a  gen- 
eral audience.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any 
reader  not  to  find  seeds  of  grace  in  these 
pages. 

For  Monahan,  one  seed  was  the  offer 
of  a  first  parachute,  after  28  days  in 
rehab,  to  attend  99  A.A.  meetings  in  99 
days.  It  was  a  preposterous 
suggestion,  but  in  hind- 
sight, having  experienced 
its  value,  Monahan  admits 
she  "would  have  gone  to 
180  meetings  in  90  days,  if 
that's  what  it  took."  Her 
sponsor  (another  seed  of 
grace)  was  a  woman  avail- 
able 24/7,  who  listened 
patiently  to  Monahan's 
"stinking  thinking,"— i.e., 
complaints  and  feelings  of 
anger,  frustration  and  fail- 
ure. Later  on,  Monahan  was  sought  out 
by  other  women  to  be  their  sponsor.  She 
accepted  the  invitations  as  a  privilege. 

Monahan  limits  anecdotal  stories  to  a 
precious  and  powerful  few.  At  the  end  of 
the  book,  she  tells  of  a  Saturday  "open" 
meeting  at  which  she  was  invited  to 
speak.  A  few  members  in 
their  30's  came  with 
spouses  and  babies,  lead- 
ing Monahan  to  reflect 
on  what  the  lives  of  these 
children  would  be  like 
with  "the  erratic  behav- 
ior, the  emotional  tur- 
moil, the  fights  and  the 
terror"  of  parents  still 
drinking.  Instead,  she 
recognized  the  grace  that 
the  children  were  cared 
for  by  parents  in  recover}' 
with  all  the  resources  and 
support  of  A.A.  at  their 
disposal. 

When  I  finished  this  book,  I  did  so 
with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  resiliency, 
courage  and  graced  witness  of  Molly 
Monahan.  Doris  Donnelly 
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Cardinal  Virtues 

The  Journey  to  Peace 

Reflections  on  Faith,  Embracing 
Suffering,  and  Finding  New  Life 

By  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin 

Edited  by  Alphonse  P.  Spilly,  C.P.P.S.,  and 
Jeremy  Langford 

Doubleday.  Hip  $17.9).  ISBN 0-385-50101-3 

An  alert  for  the  unwary:  The  Journey  to 
Peace  ought  not  be  confused  with  The  Gift 


of  Peace  (Loyola  Press,  1997),  though 
both  are  authored  by  the  late  Cardinal 
Joseph  Bernardin  of  Chicago  and  were 
occasioned  by  the  sufferings  of  his  final 
years  (Bernardin  died  Nov.  11,  1996). 

The  Gift  of  Peace  is  Bernardin's  best- 
selling  auobiographical  narrative  on  the 
three  crises  marking  his  last  years:  the 
false  accusation  of  sexual  misconduct  in 
November  1993  and  his  eventual  recon- 
ciliation with  his  accuser,  the  diagnosis 
and  operation  for  pancreatic  cancer  in 
June  1995  and  its  15-month  remission, 
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and  the  return  of  cancer  and  his  reful  ( 
further  treatment  in  late  August  :9( 
Bernadin's  handwritten  introduction  i  hi 
book  is  dated  Nov.  1,  1996.  This  poijar 
confession  should  be  read  by  all  Chriiari 
striving  to  reconcile  personal  sufferinjar, 
Christian  faith.  My  recent  reading  cjthi 
text  was  as  moving  as  my  first,  as  I  ■ 
watched  a  man  being  transformer 
accepting  and  embracing  his  crosses,  m 
who  for  many  of  us  was  the  most  resrae 
and  loved  leader  of  our  American  Caldi 
Church. 

The  Journey  to  Peace  is  not  a  pern 
narrative.  It  is  a  compilation  of  extm 
from  previously  unpublished  Bernfcdi 
homilies  reflecting  on  Jesus'  sufferinp 
death.  The  selections,  set  by  the  epi 
within  the  context  of  the  14  Stations  m 
Cross,  give  further  insight  into  Bernaan 
understanding  of  the  paschal  myert 
"Bernardin  himself  had  used  the  Static  t 
enter  more  deeply  into  the  mystaac 
Jesus'  suffering,  death,  and  resurrectiqii 
believed  that  the  Stations  help  us  all  d . 
with  Jesus  and  recognize  that  Jesus  m 
with  us  though  this  life  and  into  the  nfc''i 

The  editors  know  their  man.  Alppna 
Spilly  was  Bernardin's  special  assnd 
from  1982  to  1996,  subsequently  asfflffl 
with  The  Gift  of  Peace  and  editing  thawl 
volume  work  Selected  U'orks  of  Joseph  m 
nal  Bernardin.  He  is  currently  direqr  a 
the  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin  Cent  fij 
Theology  and  Ministry  at  the  Capil 
Theological  Union  in  Chicago.  Jed 
Langford  was  the  primary  editor  dn 
Gift  of  Peace  and  subsequently  editara 
biographical  photo-books  by  John  «iir| 
This  Man  Bernardin  and  The  Final  JjM 
of  Joseph  Cardinal  Bernardin.  He  is  cuOl 
ly  editor  in  chief  of  Sheed  &  Ward.  i 

Spilh'  and  Langford  preface  theipor 
and  each  chapter  with  reflectioji  «i 
Bernardin's  life,  especially  his  striata 
Not  surprisingly  Bernardin's  final  sfcl 
ings  are  their  most  frequently  used  ar 
pies,  though  there  are  others.  The  <it< 
have  the  daunting  task  of  takingl 
homily  reflections  from  their  origin;pc 
texts,  finding  some  connection  to  1 1 
the  14  Stations  of  the  Cross  and  therd 
ing  these  reflections  to  Bernardin'fii 
years — the  years  most  interesting  ■ 
reader.  To  help  make  these  conneio 
the  editors  intersperse  personally0 
posed  prayers  among  the  texts. 

I  am  grateful  for  The  Journey  t(M 
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the  editors  culled  through  some  1,500 
'homilies  making  accessible  important 
reflections  on  Bernardin's  theology  of  die 
cross.  Unfortunately,  the  impact  of  the 
homilies  is  reduced  by  the  sometimes  arti- 
ficial connections  made  between  them,  the 
Stations  of  the  Cross  and  Bernardin's  life. 

The  Journey  to  Peace  ought  not  be  com- 
pared with  The  Gift  of  Peace.  It  is  not  an 
autobiographical  reminiscence  but  rather  a 
collection  of  reflections.  These  reflections 
are  valuable  as  meditation-starters  not  only 
for  Bernardin's  admirers,  but  also  for  all 
(desiring  deeper  entrance  into  the  passion 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  its  relevance 
for  discipleship  today.    Richard  J.  Hauser 

Editor's  Note:  This  title  is  a  selection  of 
die  Catholic  Book  Club. 

Mary,  Quite 
Contrary 

Hail,  Holy  Queen 

The  Mother  of  God  in  the 
Word  of  God 

By  Scott  Hahn 

Doubleday.  224p$20.  ISBN  0-385-  SOI  68-4 

This  short,  enthusiastic  explanation  of  why 
and  how  Catholics  should  come  to  know 
Mary  die  mother  of  Jesus  through  better 
acquaintance  with  her  "types"  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  obviously  springs  from 
true  devotion.  The  author,  Scott  Hahn, 
formerly  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  now 
a  professor  of  theology  at  the  Franciscan 
University  of  Steubenville,  is  eager  to  share 
the  joy  and  inspiration  he  has  derived  from 
Ins  ow  n  journey — one  that  took  him  from 
tearing  up  his  grandmother's  rosary  beads 
.is  a  child  to  suggesting  now  that  all  evan- 
gelization must  have  a  Marian  component. 

But  his  laudable  aim  to  help  us  "recov- 
*er  die  early  Church's  sense  of  awe,  aston- 
ishment and  gratitude  for  the  gift  at  the 
•Jieart  of  our  redemption"  is  often  jarringly 
undercut  by  the  pop  style  Hahn  favors. 
Chapter  and  section  titles,  for  instance, 
include  "From  Here  to  Maternity,"  "Ark 
die  Herald  Angels  Sing,"  "Fetal  Attrac- 
tion," and  "Israel's  Beast-Kept  Secret." 
The  book  is  more  seriously  handicapped 
by  an  underlying  ahistorical,  oversimplified 
approach  to  Mary's  role.  Looking  back  at 
the  early  church  through  the  clear  tele- 


scope of  Catholic  dogmatic  hindsight,  he 
tends  to  flatten  the  complex  and  con- 
tentious history  of  those  devoted  to  her, 
while  claiming  Scripture  as  his  primary 
source.  His  grasp  of  biblical  exegesis  is 
simply  inadequate  to  the  task,  showing  as 
well  a  distinct  though  apparently  uncon- 
scious anti-ecumenical  bias.  His  use.  of 
"types"  from  the  Hebrew  Scripture 
"prophesying"  Jesus  and  Mary  sometimes 
sounds  as  if  he  believes  Christianity  has 
replaced  Judaism,  a  position  that  Pope 
John  Paul  II  has  gone  a  long  way  to  dis- 
credit. And  Hahn  dismisses  as  ridiculous 
theories  other  than  St.  Jerome's  about 
Jesus'  brothers  as  cousins,  though  the 
highly  respected  Catholic  exegetes  Ray- 
mond Brown,  S.S.,  and  Joseph  Fitzmyer, 
S.J.,  in  the  classic  Lutheran-Catholic  study 
Mary  in  the  New  Testament,  agree  that 
there  is  no  biblical  evidence  for  a  decision 
on  die  matter. 

And  finally,  his  arguments  are  weak- 
ened by  his  dieological  assumption  that  the 
Holy  Trinity  is  a  male  family  that  needs  a 
mother,  and  so  God  gave  us  Mary.  This 
premise  obscures  God's  own  compassion- 
ate "motherhood,"  which  contemporary 
theologians  are  recovering,  and  limits 
Mary's  role  to  that  of  selfless,  mediating 
mother,  the  very  image  that  has  made  it  so 
difficult  for  many  contemporary 
Catholics — especially  women — to  see  her 
as  the  sister  and  disciple  Pope  Paul  VI 
claimed  she  is.  Here  she  is  only  the  vir- 
ginal, spodess  mother,  if  at  times  the  pow- 
erful Queen  Mother. 

Scott  Hahn  never  refers  to  the  living 
woman  of  Luke's  Gospel  that  makes  Mary 
humanly  credible.  He  never  mentions  the 
Magnificat,  for  instance,  that  powerful  and 
remarkable  canticle  in  which  Mary  sums 
up  and  praises  the  God  of  Israel  and  of 
Christianity  and  that  has  caused  perceptive 
theologians  from  Irenaeus  to  Elizabeth 
Johnson  to  see  her  as  a  prophet.  Nor  does 
Hahn  speak  of  her  attempts  to  understand 
her  son  at  every  stage  of  their  relationship, 
her  struggles  with  other  members  of  the 
family,  her  strengdi  under  the  cross  or  her 
support  of  the  frightened  Aposdes  in  the 
upper  room  after  her  son's  death. 

hi  his  Foreword  to  the  book,  the  Rev. 
Kalian  Healy  points  to  Halm's  attempt  to 
honor  and  love  Mary  as  a  parallel  to  that  of 
St.  Therese  of  Lisieux.  Therese,  however, 
insisted  that  for  a  sermon  on  die  Blessed 
Virgin  to  please  her,  "I  must  see  her  real 


life....They  show  her  to  us  as  unappud 
able,  but  they  should  present  \m 
imitable,  bringing  out  her  virtues,  <■ 
that  she  lived  by  faith  just  like  ourm 
giving  proofs  of  this  from  the  GoB 
Had  Hahn  followed  the  lead  ol 
inspired  doctor  of  the  church,  his  tor 
would  have  been  more  balanced  anirei 
suasive.  Sally  Cui 

Fall  From  Gra<e 


To  Kill  a  Nation 

The  Attack  on  Yugoslavia 

By  Michael  Parenti 

Verso.  160p  $22.  ISBN  l-S5984-"6-5 

This  short  book  advances  bone-shatdn 
propositions  about  the  fall  of  Yugosla&J 
argues  that  U.S.  policymakers  and  wm 
European  leaders  knowingly  set  dtfc 
destroy  Yugoslavia  in  the  interest  oflafe 
alized  capitalism;  that  the  (1999) 
bouillet  Peace  Agreement  wa  a 
"ambush"  amounting  to  "outright  ccflii 

'  domination";  that  Slobodan  Milovi 
though  hardly  angelic,  was  not  the  or 
ster  that  the  West  made  him  out  m 
that  they  lied  about  the  extent  of  Stijfi 
atrocities;  that  the  U.N.-created  Inffni 
tional  Criminal  Tribunal  for  Yugoslta' 
a  sham;  and  that  the  Western  mediall 
New  York  Times  included,  went  i» 
with  the  massive  deception  becaustihe 
are  "owned  and  controlled  by...thtel 
serving  neoliberal  ideology  of  interna  m 
finance  capital." 

Michael  Parenti  brings  his  fla?in 
indictment  to  a  boil  in  chapters  Mifi 
tides  such  as  "Hypocritical  Humanitiai 
ism,"  "Divide  and  Conquer,"  "NA|0 

.  War  Crimes,"  "Where  Are  All  the  rtfii 
Buried?"  and  "Ethnic  Cleansing,  fl 
NATO  Style."  The  chapters  are  meaiar 
lean.  Some  are  little  more  dian  op-e<irt 
cles  in  length,  and  all  bite  deeply  flit 
quick.  It's  die  kind  of  book  the  aud'r, 
well-known  political  scientist  who  revs 
the  role  of  gadfly,  likes  to  write. 

•  Admittedly,  truth  is  the  first  casus 
any  war  or  military  action.  As  P;>n 
points  out,  die  truth  behind  die  de;!i 1 
Yugoslavia  is  yet  to  be  fully  told.  FcOt 
thing,  it  appears  diat  Serbian  atrocity 
Kosovo  and  elsewhere  may  well  have*' 
exaggerated.  For  another,  NATO  hfnt 
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ave  produced  more  refugees  than 
|  lg  the  Serbs  did  on  the  ground.  In 
j  rt  of  these  suppositions  and  other 
|  sitions  already  mentioned,  the 

■  has  sifted  through  a  number  of 

lent  American  and  British  newspa- 
j  r  reports  that  tended  to  support  his 

ms  lining  the  book  with  a  veneer  of 
j  ality. 

I  Kill  a  Nation  should  nevertheless  be 
|  ith  caution.  First,  it  is  a  militantly 

i  led  account  of  Yugoslavia's  fall  from 
;'  Second,  on  a  related  note,  it  relies 

portionately  on  socialist-oriented 
;  ;  and  ignores  the  rich  bibliography 

ks  and  articles  on  Yugoslavia  pub- 
\  in  the  1990's.  Finally,  it  lacks  the 
;  iting  historical  perspective  of  works 
I  Rebecca  West's  classic  Black  Lamb 
j  ry  Falcon  (1941).  Parenti  defends  the 
;  *oslavian  federation  as  a  viable  mul- 

ii  ral  society  and  model  of  humane 
I  ;m.  But  whether  it  was  viable  or 
i|  t  is  more  controversial  than  he  lets 

le  could  plausibly  argue  that  with 
I  me,  Yugoslavia  was  in  time  bound 
I  apart.  Croatia's  breakaway  the 
Ij  finds  especially  galling.  To  hear 
i  1  it,  Croatia's  liberation  from  Milo- 
it  grip  was  brought  about  by  thugs 
Ij  ictionaries  abetted,  of  course,  by 
H|  ohn  Paul  II,  who  never  had  a  harsh 
:j  >r  right-wing  autocrats" — an  exam- 
,j  the  way,  of  this  book's  tone  and 

IK 

j  aally  troubling  is  the  omission  of 
rj  hat  would  lead  to  a  more  balanced 
n  :  the  Balkan  conflict.  The  reader 
I  othing  of  Milosevic's  famous  1989 
i  whipping  a  million  Serbs  into 
i«l  list  frenzy  with  his  talk  of  creating  a 
a  •  Serbia.  We  learn  too  that  Albani- 
ej  ;mists  "systematically  set  about  to 
dj  :e  the  Serbian  religious  and  histori- 
4  ure  in  Kosovo,"  but  we  are  never 
ij  it  in  1991  the  Serbs  drove  tens  of 
U  ids  of  Croats  from  Krajina,  burning 
M  omes  and  villages  along  the  way, 
1  tematically  torching,  demolishing 
q  aging  all  Catholic  properties  in 
h;  ncluding  monasteries,  convents, 
m  ,  churches  and  cemeteries — deeds 
Bj  ed  to  erase  the  physical  record  of 
Oi  an  Catholicism.  But  when  the 
I  responded  in  kind  in  1995,  we  are 
d  of  all  the  gory  details. 

I  at  is  the  measure  of  this  book's 
M  ility.  Donald  P.  Kommers 
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He's  No  Gandhi 

The  Invention 
of  Peace 

By  Michael  Howard 

Yak  Univ.  Press.  I  lip.  $15  (paper).  ISBN  0-300- 
08866-3 

"War  is  wrong,"  Mahatma  Gandhi  wrote. 
"It  has  got  to  go.  Peace  will  never  come 
until  the  great  powers  courageously  decide 
to  disarm  themselves.  Unless  the  world 
adopts  nonviolence,  it  will  spell  certain  sui- 
cide tor  humanity." 

Gandhi  insisted  that  though  history 
records  an  endless  array  of  wars  with 
countless  millions  slaughtered,  we  have 
survived  because  of  the  largely  untold 
underlying  spirit  of  nonviolence.  If  we  dare 
organize  that  power  of  steadfast  nonvio- 
lence, Gandhi  said — as  he  demonstrated  in 
his  campaign  to  win  India's  independence 
from  the  British  empire — we  can  not  only 
end  wars  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  we 
can  abolish  war  forever. 

Lately,  I've  been  reading  the  100  vol- 
umes of  Gandhi's  collected  writings  for  a 
book  of  his  selections  that  I  am  editing. 
While  reading  Gandhi,  I  received  The 
Invention  of  Peace,  by  the  noted  military  his- 
torian and  Yale  University  professor 
Michael  Howard,  which  has  attracted 
attention  in  England  for  its  brief  but 
sweeping  survey  of  the  past  2,000  years  of 
European-based  warmaking. 

It  has  been  quite  an  experience  to  pon- 
der the  message  of  Gandhi  while  also  read- 
ing this  study  of  war.  Howard's  panoramic 
glance  over  the  major  trends  of  war  does 
not  so  much  reveal  die  invention  of  peace 
as  the  ongoing  re-invention  of  war.  And  it 
is  quite  sobering.  As  Howard  makes  all  too 
clear,  every  few  years  a  new  king,  emperor 
or  president  announces  a  new  world  order 
and  then  proceeds  to  defend  his  state's 
imperial  domination  with  the  latest  tech- 
nique for  mass  murder  (as  we  witness  these 
days  with  the  U.S.  bombings  and  sanctions 
on  Iraq). 

Unfortunately,  from  the  beginning 
Howard  accepts  the  basic  premise  that  war 
is  just  and  not  only  sometimes  necessary, 
but  actually  helpful.  He  speaks  dien  of  the 
"institution  of  war"  and  the  necessary 
"rationalization  of  war."  While  his  survey 
spotlights  the  reality  of  humanity's  long 
love  affair  with  war,  in  die  end,  The  Inven- 


tion of  Peace  disappointed  me  because  there 
was  no  serious  analysis  about  how  we  can 
get  ourselves  out  of  this  self-destructive 
addiction  to  war.  Indeed,  he  concludes  that 
there  is  little  hope  that  we  will  ever  be  free 
of  war. 

What  we  need  instead  is  a  real  history 
of  peace,  a  study  of  those  extraordinary 
historic  episodes  when  war  was  averted  or 
ended  through  creative  nonviolent  alter- 
natives and  negotiations  and  of  those 
states,  such  as  Costa  Rica,  which  actually 
refuse  to  have  a  military.  From  such  stud- 
ies we  can  learn  how  to  avoid  war  and  one 
day  begin  the  process  of  disarmament,  the 
commitment  to  nonviolent  alternatives  to 
international  conflict  and  the  invention  of 
a  true  peace  based  on  social  and  economic- 
justice. 

MICHAEL  HOWARD 


THE  INVENTION  OF  PEACE 


As  Christians,  we  know  that  s:h 
peace,  in  the  end,  as  the  U.S.  hi* 
wrote,  is  a  gift  from  God.  It  requinfo 
lowing  the  commandment,  "Loveat 
enemies,  don't  bomb  them."  With  or? 
wars  currendy  being  fought  and  the  air 
tenance  of  30,000  nuclear  weapons  fail 
millions  starve,  the  question  of  x 
remains  as  urgent  as  ever.  While  Jji 
may  find  Howard's  book  useful  to  m 
on  our  historical  preference  for  war,s«i 
continue  studying  Gandhi — and  Jes- 
for  insights  into  nonviolence  so  vm 
make  a  real  preferential  option  for  peie. 

John* 

Lonely  Lula 

Carson  McCullers 

A  Life 

By  Josyane  Savigneau, 
Trans.  Joan  E.  Howard 

Houghton  Mifflin.  370p  $30.  ISBN  0-395- 1 
81820-9 

Carson  McCullers  described  her  dfiji 
guished  novel  The  Heart  is  a  Lonely  bw 
as  "the  story  of  five  isolated,  lonely  ppi 
in  dieir  search  for  expression  and  spitu; 
integration  with  something  greateraa. 
themselves."  This  thematic  preocpa 
tion,  combined  with  the  fact  fell 
McCullers  lived  for  a  time  in  Fria 
made  her  particularly  popular  with  Fnc 
readers.  Josyane  Savigneau's  hiogra] 
McCullers,  translated  from  the  Fren.  b 
Joan  E.  Howard,  has  significant  flawbii 
it  does  at  least  bring  us  once  moroit 
contact  with  the  dark  beaut1  c 
McCullers's  fiction. 

Lula  Carson  Smith  was  boi:  i 
Columbus,  Ga.,  in  1917.  Although 
physical  health  was  never  strong  anfl 
further  impaired  by  her  abuse  of  aloe 
she  never  flagged  in  her  dedicati<  t 
writing,  publishing  The  Heart  is  a  lpt( 
Hunter  at  age  23,  then  going  on  to  fit 
The  Member  of  the  Wedding,  Reflectiohn 
Golden  Eye  and  a  number  of  short  sric 
and  plays. 

She  fell  in  love  with  Rive 
McCullers,  an  aspiring  writer,  but  iei 
marriage  (or  rather  marriages,  sincene 
remarried  in  1945  after  divorcing  re 
years  earlier)  declined  into  exceiv 
drinking,  depression  and  physical  aist 
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st  years  of  McCullers's  life  were 
t  for  her  and  her  acquaintances, 
/idal  lamented,  "An  hour  with  a 
:  without  Novocain  was  like  a 
with  Carson  McCullers."  Apart 
is  judgment,  McCullers  possessed, 
"tannery  O'Connor,  the  extraordi- 
ft  of  revealing  in  freakish,  gothic 
the  greater  spiritual  deformities  of 
ly  politic. 

:  chief  and  most  annoying  flaw  in 
au's  book  is  the  inclusion  of  a  mul- 
of  extended  and  under-analyzed 
>ns.  A  line  count  reveals  that  more 
ilf  of  the  first  chapter  (and  more 
1  percent  of  the  second  chapter)  is 
;ed  of  quoted  material.  The  injudi- 
>e  of  sources  throughout  the  book 
Savigneau's  role  to  that  of  a  corn- 
er rather  than  a  biographer, 
lers's  literary  works  are  merely 
d  rather  than  discussed  at  any 
,  and  one  quickly  tires  of  the 
re  Savigneau  directs  toward  any 
Dr  contemporary  who  faulted 
ers. 

ncerning  McCullers's  romantic 
>n  to  women,  Savigneau  offers  tru- 
...all  beings  are  endowed  with  a 
it  for  the  pleasures  of  the  flesh") 
likely  hypotheses  ("Would  it  be 
:ous  to  suggest  that  Carson  may 
'ored  outfits  that  resembled  men's 
because  they  looked  good  on  her 
re  well  suited  to  her  androgynous 
e?")  Well,  yes,  it  would  be  extreme 
nk  that  this  fully  explains 
ers's  style  of  dress, 
es  likely  to  raise  a  reader's  eye- 
ire  tossed  off  by  Savigneau  with  a 


studied  casualness:  "Throughout  her  life 
Carson  liked  nothing  better  than  to  slip 
unannounced  into  the  beds  of  her 
friends."  Savigneau  implausibly  minimizes 
the  complexity  of  this  behavior:  "Her 
actions  were  by  no  means  sexual  advances 
but  indications  of  a  childish  need  to  snug- 
gle up  to  someone." 

This  book  in  no  way  displaces  Vir- 
ginia Spencer  Carr's  1975  biography  of 
McCullers,  The  Lonely  Hunter.  As  a  com- 
pendium of  some  previously  unpublished 
material,  Savigneau's  book  may  offer 


rewards  for  the  dedicated  McCullers  fan, 
but  there  is  little  enlightenment  for  the 
general  reader,  except  to  be  reacquainted 
with  the  powerful  themes  McCullers 
explored.  In  The  Member  of  the  Wedding 
the  adolescent  character  Frankie 
poignantly  articulates  one  such  theme: 
"The  trouble  with  me  is  that  for  a  long 
time  I  have  just  been  an  /  person.  All  peo- 
ple belong  to  a  We  except  me.  Not  to 
belong  to  a  We  makes  you  too  lonesome." 
For  McCullers,  America  is  an  exceedingly 
lonely  place.  Gerald  T.  Cobb 
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Clarifying  Life 

A  Stay  Against 
Confusion 

Essays  on  Faith  and  Fiction 

By  Ron  Hansen 

HarperCollins.  267p.  $25.  ISBN  0-06-019666-1 

Ron  Hansen  has  established  himself  as  a 
significant  contemporary  American  writ- 
er, with  five  novels  and  a  collection  of 
stories  that  have  earned  him  numerous 
awards  and  fellowships  as  well  as  an 
endowed  chair  at  Santa  Clara  University 
in  California.  He  has  now  collected  14 
essays  variously  published  over  the  past 
decade  in  a  volume  that  borrows  its  allu- 
sive tide  from  that  wily  New  Englander 
Robert  Frost.  The  subtitle,  however,  is 
pure  heartland  frankness,  Essays  on  Faith 
and  Fiction.  And  so  they  are. 

Ron  Hansen  once  named  his  three 
most  determining  biographical  facts:  he 
is  a  native  son  of  the  Midwest,  a  Catholic 
and  a  twin.  His  first  two  novels  and  a 
collection  of  stories  titled  Nebraska  pay 
tribute  to  his  birthplace.  In  his  subse- 
quent splendid  novels,  Mariette  in  Ecstasy 
and  Aniens,  Hansen  joins  company  with 
Bernanos  and  Greene  as  an  explorer  of 
the  Catholic  sensibility.  And  I'm  happy 
to  say  that  he  has  finally  tackled,  with 
typical  self-mockery,  the  doppelganger 
phenomenon  in  "The  Story  of  Cain," 
republished  here. 

The  other  salient  fact  about  Ron 
Hansen,  of  course,  is  that  he  has  made 
himself  into  a  fine  writer  of  fiction,  and 
these  essays  alternately  wrestle  with  and 
celebrate  the  task  of  writing  out  of  a  clear 
faith  commitment  without  turning  into 
either  an  apologist  or  a  hagiographer.  Of 
the  14  essays,  half  focus  on  specific 
instances  of  art  confronting  belief  and 
vice  versa.  Hansen,  like  Flannery  O'Con- 
nor, takes  courage  from  Aquinas's  insis- 
tence that  the  work  of  art  is  good  in  itself, 
not  depending  on  the  good  intentions  of 
its  maker.  Such  a  conviction  frees  the 
artist  to  be  himself,  honestly  describing 
the- world  and  the  actions  of  grace  as  he 
sees  them.  No  need  to  preach  or  pontifi- 
cate, just  be  true  to  one's  beliefs  and  the 
puzzles  of  the  world.  And  if  that  some- 
times disturbs  the  pious  or  the  prudish, 
the  writer  can  take  comfort  from  the 
parables  and  the  actions  of  Jesus  that 


often  had  the  same  effect. 

Thus  craft,  matters.  Hansen's  initial 
puzzlement  over  Gerard  Manley  Hop- 
kins's poetry  gave  way  before  an  endorse- 
ment from  his  early  hero  Dylan  Thomas. 
He  writes  about  Hopkins's  incarnational 
genius  with  verve  and  passion.  Indeed,  he 
took  Hopkins's  name  on  the  proffered 
chair  at  Santa  Clara  as  a  sign  that  he 
should  accept  it. 

Two  other  essays  in  the  collection 
have  a  more  formally  theological  bent. 
The  one  on  the  Eucharist  appeared  in 
that  fine  collection,  Signatures  of  Gr-ace; 
the  second,  "Stigmata,"  was  also  written 
for  an  anthology.  In  both,  Hansen  grace- 
fully weaves  autobiography,  scholarship 
and  faith  into  a  clear  exposition  of  how 
God  continues  to  appeal  to  us  through 
our  flesh  and  blood,  sacramentally  in  the 
Eucharist,  physically  in  the  case  of  stig- 
matics.  That  we  find  the  latter  so  much 
more  troubling  than  the  former  is  per- 
haps a  measure  of  our  secularized  imagi- 
nations. 

On  a  lighter  note,  Hansen  indulges  in 
some  autobiography  while  commenting 
on  the  Genesis  story  of  Cain  and  Abel. 
Somehow  Ron  always  felt  he  played  Cain 
to  his  twin  Rob's  Abel.  When  denied 
election  as  patrol  leader  for  their  Boy 
Scout  troop  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
make  Rob  feel  bad,  Ron  fumes  all  the  way 
home,  finally  shouting,  "It's  always  going 
to  be  this  way!  You're  always  going  to 
hold  me  back!"  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
when  he  read  Rob  the  essay  many  years 
later,  Rob  replied,  "You  know,  it's  funny 
but  in  my  memories  you're  always  Cain, 
too." 

Finally,  I  can't  ignore  the  two  longest 
essays  in  the  book,  both  on  Jesuit  themes, 
one  about  the  founder,  the  other  about 
his  martyred  sons  in  El  Salvador.  Hansen 
is  drawn  to  Ignatius  Loyola  by  his  many 
years  of  studying  and  teaching  in  Jesuit 
schools,  but  also  because  Inigo  was  a 
Basque  like  Hansen's  mysterious  "grand- 
father," who  gets  a  chapter,  too.  In  telling 
"the  pilgrim's"  story,  Hansen  follows  the 
traditional  accounts,  but  at  one  point  he 
introduces  a  caveat:  "I  feel  farthest  from 
Inigo  when  he  seems  to  ignore  his  needs 
and  inflict  miseries  upon  himself.. .to  go 
over  the  top,  to  hate  and  scourge  what  is 
wholly  natural...."  He  can  understand  the 
different  culture  of  that  time  with  its  war 
between  flesh  and  spirit,  but  he  also 


knows  its  troubling,  contemporary 
ow.  "We  have  not  completely  s 
those  notions  to  this  day." 

His  essay  on  the  Salvadoran  n 
is  heartfelt  and  moving,  and  I  n 
mend  it  to  anyone  who  doubts  the 
of  the  Gospel  message  to  shal 
world  today.  These  six  men  were 
because  they  insisted,  loudly  and  r 
edly,  on  supporting  the  poor  and  tl 
enfranchised  in  their  country.  An 
did  it  precisely  for  Gospel  reasons, 
brief  passage  in  the  foreword  to  tht 
speaks  even  more  powerfully  t 
theme  of  martyrdom  and  its  fruits 
to  Hansen's  narrative  skill  and  sacr 
tal  imagination:  "A  few  weeks  aft 
cold-blooded  assassinations  of  N 
ber  16  [1989],  an  American  Jesuit 
the  hillside  residence  where  the  m 
occurred.  The  house  interior  hac 
torn  apart  by  the  soldiers,  chunks  ( 
were  shot  out  by  stray  bullets,  wh 
he  looked  there  were  signs  of  wrc 
and  violence,  and  yet  as  he  pause 
hallway  he  was  suddenly  overcom 
a  feeling  of  immense  and  surprisir 
Whatever  anger,  despair,  and  sadn 
was  feeling  gave  way  to  a  mystt 
happiness  and  peace.  The  Americ; 
stood  there  for  a  moment,  fully  a 
ing  it,  and  then  he  noticed  in  the  h 
an  older  Jesuit  resident  who  smiled 
walked  past  and  simply  said,  'I  se 
have  found  the  spot.'"      John  B.  t 


Editor's  Note:  This  title  is  the  c 
selection  of  the  Catholic  Book  Club. 
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Seven  Weeks  for  the  Soul 

A  Reflective  Journey  for  Lent  or 
Other  Times  of  Renewal 

Gerard  W.  Hughes,  S.J. 

$12.95  Pbk  •  ISBN  0-8294-1 51 1  -4 

"For  those  of  us  who  feel  that  we 
are  just  at  square  one  when  it 
comes  to  prayer,  Ge?wd  Hughes's 
Seven  Weeks  for  the  Soul  brings 
perceptive  and  practical  help. " 
— Kevin  Perrotta 

author,  Six  Weeks  with  the  Bible  series 


Not  Counting  the  Cost 


Jrrnlt  Mi-  -  "i  n  .i  ■  in  Colonial  Mexieo — 
t  ilon  of  V> ujcglr.  (  ommtinuvt,  and  S<UTific< 


Not  Counting  the  Cost 

Jesuit  Missionaries  in  Colonial 
Mexico — A  Story  of  Struggle, 
Commitment,  and  Sacrifice 

John  J.  Martinez,  S.J. 

$21.95  He  •  ISBN  0-8294-1555-6 

"Fr.  Martinez  pulls  together  an 
extraordinary  array  of  primary  and 
secondary  sources  into  a  fast-paced 
chronicle  of  the  great  Jesuit  missionary 
enterprise  in  colonial  Mexico. " 

— Ernest  S.  Sweeney,  S.J.,  Ph.D. 

professor  of  Latin  American  history 
Loyola  Marymount  University 


spiritttalitjfawork 

C!rvj*»ry  K  A 

CIO  •>  IM  fewl  M«iy 

Fierce 

spirituality@work 

10  ways  to  balance  your  life  on-the-job 

Gregory  F.  A.  Pierce 

$1  7  95  He  •  ISBN  0-8294-1  349-9 

"spirituality^work  can  help  each 
of  us  grasp  God  in  the  concrete 
circumstances  of  what  we  do.  If  you 
are  seeking  wholeness  and  integrity 
in  life,  Pierce  provides  direction. " 

—Dr.  Thomas  A.  Bausch 

professor  of  management 

Marquette  University  


GOD 

The  Oldest  Question 


Afterimage 

The  Indelible  Catholic  Imagination 
ol  Six  American  Filmmakers 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 

$22.00  He  •  ISBN  0-8294-1550-5 

"An  important  study  of  the  Catholic 
imagination  and  its  remarkable 
durability  and 

persistence,  even  among  filmmakers 
who  think  that  they  are  no  longer 
part  of  the  church. " 

— Andrew  Greeley 

pricsr.  sociologist,  ami  hest-scllintr  author 


God — The  Oldest  Question 

\  Fresh  Look  at  Belief  and 
Unbelief — and  Why  the 
Choice  Matters 

William  J.  O'MaUey,  S.J. 

$12.95  Pbk  •  ISBN  0-8294-1515-7 

"This  book  belongs  in  the  hands  of 
anyone  interested  in  a  serious 
search  for  ultimate  meaning. " 

—William  J.  Byron,  S.J. 

rector,  Icsuir  communirv  at 
(jcorgetown  I  'nivcrsitv  


Bamboo  Swaying  in  the  Wind 

A  Survivor's  Story  of  Faith  and 
Imprisonment  in  Communist  China 

Claudia  Devaiii  & 

George  Bernard  Wong,  S.J. 

$21 .95  He  •  ISBN  0-8294-1458-4 

"The  world  needs  thousands  of 
books  like  this  one, '  said  the  famous 
Chinese  human  rights  activist 
Harry  Wu,  who  spent  yean  on 
Chinese  prison  labor farms  far 
thought  crimes.  I  couldn't  agree 
more. " 

— Maureen  E.  Daly 

Catholic  News  Service 

Jesuit  Saturdays 

Sharing  the  [gnatian  Spirit  with  Lay 
Colleagues  and  Friends 

William  J.  Byron.  S.J. 

$21 .95  He  •  ISBN  0-8294-1468-1 

kiA  terrific  work  and  great  tool 
in  prmnoting  evai  more 
effective  collcagueship  in  Jesuit 
apostolic  works. " 

—Bradley  M.  Schaeffer,  S.J. 

president.  The  Jesuit  Conference, 
Washington.  D.C. 
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Available  at  your  local  bookstore,  online  bookseller,  or  call  Loyola  Press  at  800.621.1008. 


notices 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with 
guided  independent  study.  Accredited.  Con- 
centrations in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  His- 
panic ministry.  For  information  write  or  call: 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366. 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev. 
Edward  Lambro,  Ph.D.,  C. CM. PLC— 
Chatham  Psychiatric  Group.  Sensitive  to  the 
unique  treatment  issues  and  privacy  needs  of 
the  clergy,  religious  sisters  and  brothers. 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Ph:  (973)  696-3102. 

Institute 

THE  38TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED 
SCRIPTURE,  June  18-22,  2001.  Lecturers  and 
their  lectures:  Prof.  Chris  A.  Franke — Deutero- 
Isaiah;  Prof.  Margaret  M.  Mitchell — Conflict 
and  Conciliation  in  2  Corinthians;  and  Prof. 
Alan  C.  Mitchell — Community  and  Friendship 
Among  New  Testament  Christians.  For  more 
information:  School  lor  Summer  and  Continu- 
ing Education,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687- 


5832/5719;  e-mail:  harringe@georgetown.edu. 

Positions 

A  VIBRANT  PARISH  of  4,000+  households  seeks 
a  FULL-TIME  DIRECTOR  OF  RELI- 
GIOUS EDUCATION.  The  Director  admin- 
isters an  expanding  program  based  on  Vatican 
II  for  over  450+  students,  grades  1-8.  Candidate 
must  have  excellent  people  and  organizational 
skills  to  work  within  the  parish  environment 
and  recruit  and  supervise  approximately  100 
volunteers.  Must  have  a  master's  in  religious 
education  or  equivalent.  Please  send  resume  to: 
Karl  Holtsnider,  Parish  Administrator,  Holy 
Family  Church,  1527  Fremont  Avenue,  South 
Pasadena,  CA  91030.  Ph:  (626)  799-8908. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  The 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Belleville,  III.,  has  added  an 
Associate  Director  position  to  the  Develop- 
ment Department.  We  anticipate  a  start  date  of 
7/1/2001  and  will  accept  resumes  through 
5/1/2001.  The  Diocese  encompasses  the  south- 
ernmost third  of  Illinois,  bordering  Missouri, 
Kentucky  and  Indiana.  This  position  is  respon- 
sible primarily  for  advancing  stewardship  in  the 
Diocese  and  will  coordinate  the  Annual  Bish- 
op's Appeal  as  well.  This  position  educates 
parishioners  and  benefactors  about  the  needs  of 
the  Diocese;  develops  new  time,  talent  and 
financial  resources  to  meet  present  and  future 
needs,  and  increases  parishioner  ownership, 
support  and  participation.  Oualifications 
include:  Direct  experience  in  promoting  stew- 


PRINCIPAL  SEARCH  BEGINS  IN  MCLEAN 


Where  the  Love  of  Christ  is  the  Center  of  our  Learning 

•  Award-winning  K-8  school  in  growing  Diocese  of  Arlington 
seeks  faithful  Catholic  master-degreed  principal  with 
teaching  and  administrative  experience. 

•  New  expansion  features  hi-tech  middle-school  wing  and 
state-of-the-art  gymnasium  with  stage. 

•  Supportive  parents  and  vibrant  parish. 

•  Aggressive  compensation  package  available. 

•  Qualified  candidates  should  forward  their  resume  by  April  20  to: 


Saint  Luke  Catholic  School 

Attn:  David  Richardson,  Search  Committee 
7005  Georgetown  Pike 
McLean,  Virginia  22101 

"Washington,  D.C.,  Metropolitan  Area 


ardship  as  a  way  of  fife;  ability  to  plan  anm 
nize  stewardship  outreach,  education  ancfl 
ing  at  all  levels;  organizational  and  projecii 
agement  skills  necessary  to  coordiiA 
aspects  of  an  annual  appeal,  including  fana 
with  a  variety  of  funding  strategies;  comn 
to  develop  and/or  support  parish  stewqj 
programs  and  offertory  efforts;  one-dl 
communication  ability  sufficient  to  engaB 
tors,  parish  leaders  and  parishioners  in  p* 
ing  accountability;  knowledge,  vision  anl 
tude  required  to  integrate  the  theolfl 
stewardship  into  all  appeal  efforts;  compej 
associated  with  major  donor  development 

Other  requirements  include:  baclB 
degree  or  equivalent  experience  necesS 
comprehend,  share  and  implement  stewaB 
concepts  (master's  degree  and/or  marketiB 
theology  experience  preferred);  lengthy,  rB 
defined  experience  in  development  philon 
and  objectives  of  the  Cath<  >lic  Church  in  id! 
em  Mini  us  clearly,  creatively  and  by  exant\ 

Applicants  will  not  be  considered  {ft 
they  include  a  one-page  attachment  disc* 
their  experience,  understanding  and  phildB 
of  stewardship.  Resumes  accepted  by  e-nB 
humanresources@diobelle.org;  by  fax  xom 
277-0819;  by  mail  to:  Human  Resource;^ 
cese  of  Belleville,  222  S.  3rd  Street,  BellevJ 
62220.  Visit  us  at:  www.diobelle.org. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  Want  k 
a  school  where  you  can  really  make  a  difiau 
in  young  people's  lives?  Community  Gwl 
Elementary  is  that  school.  We  are  an  Eh 
language,  "inner-city"  kind  ot  school  load 
one  of  the  original  neighborhoods  of  Loi>ili 
Ky.  We  are  modest  in  size,  with  a  p\W 
growth.  Our  committed  staff,  teaching  JS 
on  a  mission — reaching  out  to  educate  areii 
dren  in  Catholic  Christian  values.  If  yff 
dedicated,  canng  and  able  to  be  a  take-Hi) 
principal,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Ccidi 
iury  Catholic  Sch<  >ol  has  the  faithful  sup|T 
St.  Cecilia's  and  Our  Lady's  parishes  a/tl 
Archdiocese  of  Louisville.  Applicant  rau.« 
practicing  Catholic,  have  a  master's  deg1:. 
least  four  years  teaching  experience  and  blie 
ble  for  Kentucky  certification.  Adminis  ti' 
experience  is  an  asset.  Send  cover  lenVar 
resume  to:  Principal  Search  Committee  ov 
Scollard,  C.R.,  338  North  25th  Sec 
Louisville,  KY  402 12;  Fax:  (502)  772-3695* 

FULL  TIME  DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  for  01 

ing,  dynamic  parish  to  oversee  and  integi;  I 
aspects  of  parish  worship.  Prefer  degrees 
didate  with  conducting  and/or  accompaiW 
skills.  Inn  spirituality  and  people  skills  a 
priorities.  Send  resume  to:  Rev.  Grot 
Haskamp,  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Pis' 
4503  Frederick  Blvd.,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64 

HISPANIC  MINISTRY  TEAM,  Dioct 
Wilmington.  Two  positions:  1)  Form 
Scripture,  Lay  Leadership  Develops 
Jovenes,  Liturgical  Ministers,  Catechi . 
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lization:  Home  and  Migrant  Laborer 
Visitation,  Strategic  Planning  to 
:nce  Pastoral  Services.  Strong  collab- 
bilingual,  interpersonal  and  organi- 
1  skills  necessary.  Send  resume  to: 
pher  Posch,  O.F.M.,  Office  of  His- 
dinistry,  1010  W.  Fourth  Street, 
igton,  DE  19805;  Fax:  (302)  655- 

RSHIP  SERVICES  ASSOCIATE.  The 

1  Organization  for  Continuing  Educa- 
*oman  Catholic  Clergy  (NOCERCC) 
g  an  associate  director  for  membership 
Skills:  implementing  national  conven- 
h  related  technical  knowledge,  organi- 
leadership,  project  management,  good 
nd  written  communications,  ability  to 
multiple  tasks  as  a  team  member  and 
;r  literacy.  Responsibilities  include  pro- 
publication  of  resources,  coordination 
]ERCC-sponsored  workshops/pro- 
editing  and  desktop-publishing  of 
ship  publications;  Web  site  manage- 
ills  preferred.  Qualifications:  master's 
)referred;  practical  experience  in  con- 
management;  appreciation  of  theology 
It  learning,  Catholic  church  structure, 
p  and  values.  Experience  with  grant 
ind  non-profit  organizations  is  helpful. 
32,000-$35,000.  Position  is  at  Chica- 
lational  office.  Send  resume  and  refer- 
'  4/20  to:  NOCERCC  Search  Com- 
337  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  IL  60622. 
2)  226-1890;  Fax  (312)  829-8915; 
linocercc.org. 

AL  MINISTER  FOR  LITURGY/MUSIC. 

e  position  available  July  1,  2001,  for  a 
amily  progressive  Catholic  parish 
lerishes  and  values  liturgical  life  and 
ling  development.  Candidates  must 
keyboard/vocal  skills  as  well  as  the 

0  plan  and  coordinate  liturgy/music 
cend  .Masses,  funerals,  weddings  and 
urgical  events.  Experience  with  vari- 
ral  styles,  worship  styles,  R.C.I.A. 
id  recruiting  and  developing  musi- 
ntors.  As  a  member  of  the  pastoral 
list  work  collaboratively  with  a  variety 
le.  Computer  skills  needed.  Salary 

1  education  and  experience.  To  apply 
receive  further  information,  please 
ur  resume  by  May  1,  2001,  to:  St. 
:>arish,  Attn:  Business  Administrator, 
Lawrence  St.,  Appleton,  Wl  54911. 
)  734-7195. 
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i»  :  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  Quality  sub- 
' !  lisher  accepting  manuscripts:  Ph:  (800) 
1.9. 

I  ats 

«!  T  FOR  PRIESTS.  Vital  Questions  for  a 
W  "a  (Inter-religious  dialogue).  Rev. 


James  Fredericks  will  explore  the  issue  of  reli- 
gious diversity  as  a  challenge  and  an  opportuni- 
ty. Morning  and  evening  sessions,  afternoons 
free  for  swimming,  hiking,  reading,  local  golf, 
etc.  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  Lake  George,  NY 
12845.  A  Paulist  retreat  center.  For  more  infor- 
mation write  or  call  Ken  McGuire,  C.S.P.,  at: 
(5-18)  798-7249. 

Seminars 

CARMELITE  SUMMER  SEMINAR.  The  14th  annu- 
al Summer  Seminar  on  Carmelite  Spirituality 
will  take  place  from  June  10  to  June  16,  2001,  at 
the  Center  for  Spirituality,  Saint  Mary's  College, 
Notre  Dame,  IN  46556.  Speakers  include 
Daniel  Chowning,  Kevin  Culligan,  Keith  J. 
Egan,  Constance  FitzGerald,  Mary  Frohlich, 
Vilma  Seelaus,  Dianne  Traflet,  John  Welch. 
Information  available  at  above  address  or  (219) 
284-4636  and  mlukasze@saintmaiys.edu. 

letters 

Mature  Support 

In  his  article  '"Coming  Out'  as  a 
Catholic  School  Teacher"  (3/19),  Ger- 
ald D.  Coleman,  S.S.,  makes  some  valid 
points.  He  indicates,  for  example,  that  it 
is  not  right  for  a  mature  adult  to  depend 
upon  adolescents  for  emotional  support 
and  that  young  students  should  not  be 
required  to  cope  with  matters  beyond 
their  level  of  maturity. 

But,  it  homosexuals  "should  not  suf- 
fer from  prejudice  against  their  basic- 
human  rights,"  and  if  they  "have  a  right 
to  respect,  friendship  and  justice,"  why 
must  their  orientation  be  kept  a  secret? 
There  is  a  further  question.  What  does 
Father  Coleman  propose  to  do  if  a 
teacher  ignores  his  advice  and  does 
"come  out"?  Officially,  the  church  has 
declared  that  the  homosexual  orienta- 
tion is  an  "objective  disorder,"  but  it 
does  not  level  any  sanctions  against  per- 
sons merely  because  they  have  the  dis- 
order. Should  a  person  who  comes  out 
be  fired?  What  for?  The  violation  of  a 
prohibition  against  revealing  one's  sexu- 
al orientation,  or  the  imprudence  of 
doing  so?  The  loss  of  credibility  as  a 
role  model?  If  these  reasons  will  not  suf- 
fice for  dismissal,  must  the  institution 
launch  an  investigation  to  prove  that  the 
individual  is  sexually  active? 

James  Cosgrove 
Wantagh,  N.Y. 

Safe  Spaces 

After  reading  the  article  by  Gerald  Cole- 


man, S.S.,  '"Coming  Out'  as  a  Catholic 
School  Teacher"  (3/19),  I  was  left  with 
an  ovemhelming  sense  of  incredulity. 
Does  Father  Coleman  really  believe 
silence  and  secrecy  on  the  part  of  gay 
teachers  will  further  enhance  the  dignity 
and  respect  all  homosexuals  deserve? 

This  is  another  example  of  the 
bizarre  leaps  of  logic  required  to  make 
sense  out  of  current  church  teachings 
about  homosexuality.  The  church  tells  us 
gay  people  must  be  treated  with  "respect, 
friendship  and  justice,"  but  in  the  same 
breath  we  are  told  homosexual  activity 
and  relationships  must  be  condemned. 
Church  teaching  accepts  gay  people  with 
"respect,  compassion  and  sensitivity," 
even  as  it  denigrates  the  lives  and  families 
gay  people  have  built  for  themselves. 
This  "love  the  sinner,  hate  the  sin"  stance 
does  not  make  sense  in  the  lives  of  gay 
people  and  is  increasingly  untenable  for 
families  and  friends  of  gay  people. 

Contrary  to  Father  Coleman's  theo- 
ry, gay  teachers  who  reveal  their  sexuality 
probably  do  not  do  so  in  order  to  seek 
support  from  their  students  or  to  push 
their  way  past  more  fundamental  com- 
ing-out passages;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  gay  person  having  the 
courage  to  come  out  in  any  public  way 
without  having  first  taken  that  step  with- 
in him/herself  and  with  trusted  others. 
Rather,  gay  teachers  are  more  likely  to 
reveal  their  sexual  identity  to  be  true  to 
themselves,  to  model  integrity  and  per- 
sonal responsibility  and  to  be  available 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as 
possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name, 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number  to 
America's  editorial  offices  or  by  electronic 
mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  Letters 
may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


The  Third  Eye: 
A  Selection  of  20  short  stories 

by  new  Irish  author 
Paul  J.  Flynn 

"  When  the  best  story  telling 
allows  the  prayer  experience 
of  Christians  into  its  subject 
matter  the  results  are  explosive! " 

Price  $1 1 .20,  incl.  P&P  from  UK.  Available  at 
major  bookstores,  Bol.com.  amazon.com.uk  or 
just  e-mail  us  at  flynncreatchris@aol.com. 
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for  an)  students  or  colleagues  who  may 
need  their  support.  And  even  though 
Father  Coleman  would  prefer  to  have  stu- 
dents \\  ho  are  struggling  with  their  own 
intern  ir  coming  out  passages  discuss  this 
with  a  school  counselor  "equipped  to 
carefully  process  these  types  ol  inner  feel- 
ings," there  are  very  few  school  coun- 
selors so  equipped. 

Almost  hidden  within  Father  Cole- 
man's pedagogical  and  psychological 
rationale  is  the  primary  reason  he  does 
not  want  gay  teachers  to  acknowledge 
their  sexual  identity:  it  puts  the  Catholic 
school  in  a  "tenuous  and  unfair"  position. 
I  submit  that  gay  Catholic  teachers  are 
the  ones  put  in  a  tenuous  and  unfair  posi- 
tion by  hypocritical  church  teachings 
w  hich  necessitate  a  culture  of  secrecy. 
Sadly,  I  ultimately  agree  with  Father 
Coleman  that  this  kind  of  sharing  proba- 
bly should  not  take  place  in  a  Catholic 
school:  but  my  concern  is  for  the  safety  oi 
gay  smdents  and  teachers.  As  Father 
Coleman  inadvertently  demonstrates  by 
his  article,  Catholic  schools  for  the  most 
part  are  not  safe  spaces  for  gay  people, 
especially  gay  students,  who  will  he 
unable  to  find  a  positive  role  model  there. 
\  \  hat  a  tragedy.  To  use  Father  Cole- 
man's own  words:  "If  Catholic  schools 
cannot  teach  students  to  treat  homosexu- 
als with  the  'respect,  friendship  and  jus- 
tice' required  by  the  bishops,  then  we 
have  a  more  serious  problem  than  that  ot 
a  tew  teachers  coming  out." 

Dugan  McGinley 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charity  Without  Limit 

Perhaps  my  reaction  to  the  article  by  Ger- 
ald Coleman,  S.S.,  '"Coming  Out'  as  a 
( latholic  School  Teacher"  (3/19),  is  overly 
simplistic.  ( )r  perhaps  I  completely  missed 
his  point.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  he- 
is  saving  to  homosexual  men  and  women 
m  positions  oi  authority  in  the  church  is 
basically:  "Stay  in  the  closet — don't  upset 
the  rest  of  us  with  the  reality  ot  who  you 
are — we  have  other  more  important  things 
to  he  concerned  about." 

.  Why  quote  from  die  1976  statement 
of  die  U.S.  bishops,  To  Live  in  Christ  Jems, 
that  homosexual  persons  "have  a  right  to 
respect,  friendship  and  jusdee"  and  then 


insist  that  publicly  announcing  to  the 
members  of  the  community  with  whom 
one  lives  and  works  every  day  something 
about  yourself  that  is  fundamental  to  your 
identity  as  a  person  and  as  a  believer  is 
"misguided. ..flawed"?  Is  this  the  way  we 
teach  our  children  justice  and  non-discrim- 
ination— by  encouraging  one  of  the  most 
important  role  models  in  their  lives  to  be 
dishonest  about  who  he/she  is?  Is  this  the 
way  we  model  for  our  daughters  and  sons 
the  charity  that  Jesus  taught  is  to  be  with- 
out limit  and  without  condition? 

(Rev.)  Ken  Lohrmeyer 
Minneapolis,  Kan. 

Wary  to  Laud 

In  his  article  "The  Amoral  University" 
(3/19),  the  Rev.  Willard  F.  Jabusch 
lamented  the  absence  of  ethical  and  moral 
guidance  for  students  at  non-Catholic 
colleges.  While  I  agree  with  his  claim  that 
many  Catholic  students  are  endangered 
by  the  "value-free"  educations  offered  at 
non-Catholic  universities,  I  am  not  so 
quick  to  laud  the  "fine  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  United  States,"  as 
he  does.  While  Catholic  colleges  certainly 
turn  out  some  ethical,  moral  people,  we 
cannot  deny  that  many  of  our  graduates 
go  on  to  perpetuate  injustice  and  have 
very  immoral  worldviews.  College  life, 
even  at  Catholic  universities,  remains 
insular  and  in  many  ways  immoral. 

I  am  a  senior  at  a  Jesuit  university  and 
am  not  convinced  that  my  school  offers  a 
"value-laden"  curriculum  in  a  compre- 
hensive way,  as  it  promises  to  do.  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  a  solution  to  the  many 
problems  in  Catholic  higher  education, 
but  I  am  wary  of  the  claim  that  Catholic 
universities  are  doing  a  fine  job.  hi  many 
ways,  we  struggle  with  the  same  issues 
that  non-Catholic  colleges  do. 

Susanna  Puntel  Short 
Scranton,  Pa. 

Spiritual  Themes 

Thank  you  for  the  poetry  in  America. 
It's  hard  to  find  quality  poetry  that  deals 
with  spiritual  or  personalist  themes,  and 
poets  whose  works  do  not  reflect  self- 
absorption  or  nihilism  need  to  be  sup- 
ported. 

Virginia  Haddad 
Tujunga,  Calif. 
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Margaret  A.  Farley,  r.s.m. 
Gilbert  L.  Stark  Professor  of  Christian  Ethlfl 

Visitation  Day  November  1.  2001  I 
For  Admission  inquiries,  phone:  (203) 
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No-Nonsense 
essage! 


i  Sunday  (C),  April  15,  2001 

■  [s:  Acts  10:34;  37-43;  Ps.  118;  Col.  3:1-4  or  1  Cor.  5:6-8;  Lk.  24:1-12 
]  • 

ioyou  seek  the  living  one  among  the  dead?"  (Lk.  24:5) 


^  HE  annual  EASTER  procla- 
mation reminds  us  of  St. 
Augustine's  hymn  to  beauty 
(God):  "ever  ancient,  ever 
it  the  door  of  the  tomb,  the  realm 
l,  the  women  hear  an  affirmation 
"He  is  not  here,  but  he  has  been 
Echoing  through  the  centuries, 
he  foundation  of  Christian  belief, 
i  Evangelist  scores  it  with  different 
The  women  who  had  followed 
om  Galilee  to  the  cross  (8:1-3; 
come  to  perform  burial  rites  in 
d  devotion.  They  are  greeted  by 
;ures  in  white  (the  number  of 
1  legal  witnesses),  who  announce 
•unding  news  of  the  resurrection; 
ly  Luke  adds,  "Why  do  you  seek 
ig  among  the  dead?"  The  messen- 
n  summon  the  women  to  an  act  of 
>rance  of  Jesus'  words,  that  as  suf- 
ion  of  Man  he  would  be  handed 
crucifixion.  Joyously  remember- 
;e  words,  the  women  announce  all 
lings  to  "the  Eleven"  and  to  the 
>,  who  were  last  mentioned  at  the 
pper  and  who  did  not  follow  Jesus 
:ross.  They  dismiss  the  women's 
cement  as  "nonsense,"  and  Peter, 
in  21:1-13,  runs  to  the  tomb,  sees 
al  clothes  and  is  amazed, 
inct  and  powerful  Lukan  themes 
From  his  initial  proclamation  at 
h  until  his  death,  the  Lukan  Jesus 
phet  who  brings  God's  word  but 
1  be  rejected,  as  were  John  and  the 
s  of  old.  His  prophetic  words  are 
Ifilled.  Only  after  remembering 

0  the  women  become  heralds  of 
irrection.  The  enduring  power  of 
'<  'ds  of  Jesus  reverberates  through 
can  resurrection  appearances,  as 

1  Jesus  himself  will  break  open  the 
es  for  his  followers. 


Resurrection  faith  today  is  not 
simply  an  affirmation  of  Jesus'  vic- 
tory over  death  and  of  his  exaltation 
and  enduring  presence.  It  is  a  sum- 
mons to  return  to  the  words  and  deeds  of 
Jesus  in  the  Gospel. 

Especially  challenging  is  the  Apostles' 
disbelief  and  dismissal  of  the  women's 
message.  Some  see  it  as  first-century  cul- 
tural bias  against  women's  testimony  and 
proclamation,  a  bias  that  remains  alive  in 
the  21st  century.  Though  Peter  acts  on 
the  women's  message,  he  is  simply 
amazed  at  the  empty  tomb  and  not  yet  a 
believer.  In  Luke's  theology  not  even  the 
word  of  Jesus  is  enough  to  bring  people 
to  faith;  they  must  have  an  experience  of 
Christ's  presence — which  occurs  in  the 
following  appearances  to  the  disappointed 
Emmaus  walkers  and  the  puzzled  disci- 
ples. Christian  faith  does  not  rest  on  an 
empty  tomb,  but  on  the  continuing  expe- 
rience of  the  risen  one. 

The  resurrection  proclamation  to  the 
women  summons  the  disciples  to  remem- 
ber not  only  the  powerful  words  and 
deeds  of  Jesus,  but  his  suffering  and 
death.  Resurrection  faith  shares  space 
with  the  horror  of  memory  of  a  century 
when  death  seemed  more  regnant  than 
life.  The  Vatican  document  on  the  Holo- 
caust (Shoah),  We  Remember  (3/16/98), 
calls  on  Christians  to  keep  alive  the  scan- 
dal of  its  memory  and  to  admit  that  in  the 
past  they  "departed  from  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  his  Gospel."  It  concludes  that 
the  victims  "from  their  graves,  and  the 
survivors  through  the  vivid  testimony  of 
what  they  have  suffered,  have  become  a 
loud  voice  calling  the  attention  of  all 
humanity."  Voices  continue  to  be  raised 
from  the  graves  of  victims  of  worldwide 
acts  of  genocide  and  other  forms  of  lethal 
violence. 


The  message  of  resurrection,  ever 
ancient,  ever  new,  is  that  Christ  is  not 
"here"  inhabiting  the  realm  of  the  dead, 
but  has  emptied  death  of  its  power.  Chris- 
tians today  are  summoned  to  live,  pro- 
claim and  celebrate  this  victory  by  resist- 
ing all  those  forms  of  deadi  and  violence 
that  saturate  our  culture.  The  women  at 
the  tomb  remember  the  words  of  Jesus 
about  suffering;  their  story,  dismissed  as 
nonsense,  was  that  Jesus  was  raised  up 
from  the  tomb,  but  onl)  after  descending 
into  death's  chamber. 

The  flowers  that  adorn  our  homes 
and  churches  this  Easter  came  from  seeds 
that  died  and  were  transformed,  just  as 
Christian  life  can  flower  through  the 
mystery  of  die  cross.  The  words  from  the 
Easter  sequence  capture  this  beautifully: 
mors  et  vita  duello  conflixere  mirando,  "life 
and  death  are  locked  in  wondrous  strug- 
gle." The  struggle  endures,  though  ulti- 
mate victory  is  assured:  diix  vitae  monuus 
regnat  vivus,  "life's  leader,  once  dead, 
reigns  as  the  living  one." 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Place  yourself  beside  the  women  at 
the  tomb,  puzzled,  fearful,  and  hear 
again  the  Easter  proclamation. 

•  Throughout  Easter  day  pray  Ps. 
118:1.  "Give  thanks  to  the  Lord,  for 
he  is  good;  his  mercy  endures  forev- 
er." 

•  While  remembering  the  reign  of 
death  over  the  last  century,  reflect  on 
how  the  church  may  personify  the  "liv- 
ing one." 
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Powerful  Catholic  Reading 


SPIRITUAL 
CHILDHOOD 


SPIRITUAL  CHILDHOOD 

Msgr.  Vernon  Johnson 
St.  Therese  of  Lisieux  had  an  unshakable 
trust  in  the  love  of  God  our  Father  that 
raised  her  to  the  heights  of  sanctity  in 
only  24  years.  Her  spirituality  "The  Little 
Way  of  Spiritual  Childhood",  is  a  special 
gift  from  God  for  ordinary  people  to 
reach  heroic  sanctity.  Msgr.  Vernon 
Johnson,  a  famous  convert  and  apostle  of 
St.  Therese,  presents  the  most  clear,  prac- 
tical and  profound  explanation  of  this  "little  way". 
0-89870-826-5,  Scion  Softcover,  $13.95 


MAIDEN  AND  MOTHER 


Fr.  Charles  P.  Connor 


Classic 
Catholic 
converts 


CLASSIC  CATHOLIC  CONVERTS 

Fr.  Charles  Connor 

The  compelling  stories  of  over  25  well- 
known  converts  to  Catholicism  from  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries  —  powerful  testi- 
monials to  God's  grace,  men  and  women 
from  all  walks  of  life  in  Europe  and 
America  whose  search  for  the  fullness  of 
truth  led  them  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  stories  of  John  Henry  Newman, 
Edith  Stein,  Jacques  Maritain,  Dorothy 
Day,  G.K.  Chesterton,  Elizabeth  Seton,  Karl  Stern,  Ronald  Knox 
and  many  more.   0-89870-787-0,  Seam  Softcover,  $14.95 

THE  IGNATIUS  STUDY  BIBLE 

The  Gospel  of  Mark 
Scott  Hahn  and  Curtis  Mitch  present 
fresh  insights  and  inspiring  commentary 
on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  from  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  edition  in  this  second 
volume  of  the  new  Ignatius  Study  Bible 
series.  Containing  numerous  Bible  study 
helps  and  tools,  in  addition  to  the  Hahn- 
Mitch  notes,  it  includes  insights  from  the 
Church  Fathers,  topical  essays,  word 
studies  and  charts,  study  questions, 
maps,  and  a  cross-reference  section.  0-89870-  818-4,  Softcover,  $7.95 
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CATHOLIC  CHRISTIANITY 

Peter  Kreeft 

Based  on  the  Catechism  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  highly-regarded  author  and 
professor  Peter  Kreeft  presents  a  com- 
plete compendium  of  all  the  major  beliefs 
of  Catholicism  written  in  his  readable  and 
concise  style.  Kreeft  offers  a  thorough 
summary  of  Catholic  doctrine,  morality, 
and  worship  in  a  popular  format  with 
less  technical  language. 

"This  is  the  best  entree  to  the  Catechism  yet-and  therefore 

the  best  entree  to  the  Catholic  faith."  , . 

—  Karl  Keating 

0-89870-798-6,  Sewn  Softcover,  S16.95 


tings,  in  plainchar 
chants.  Illustrated. 


MAIDEN  AND  MOTHER 
Prayers  and  Hymns  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  Through  the  Year 

Ed  by  Margaret  Miles 
This  inspiring  collection  of  hymns 
prayers,  songs,  and  poems  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  has  been  drawn  from  tha 
writings  of  saints,  mystics,  the  LiturgJ 
and  Church  documents  from  all  centuries 
Arranged  in  sections  following  the 
Church's  year,  it  also  includes  musical  set 
and  modern  notations,  for  many  hymns  and 
0-89870-780-3,  Seam  Softcover,  $14.95 
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THE  JOYEUL  BEGGAR 

Louis  de  Wohl 

In  this  magnificent  novel  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi,  de  Wohl  turns  his  famed  narrative 
skill  to  the  story  of  the  soldier  and  mer- 
chant's son  who  became  the  most  beloved 
of  all  saints.  Set  against  the  tempestuous 
background  of  13th  century  Italy  and 
Egypt,  with  action,  pageantry  and  intrigue, 
here  is  the  inspiring  story  of  Francis 
Bernardone,  the  brash,  pleasure-loving 
young  officer  who  was  to  become  immortalized  as  St.  Francis. 
0-89870-814-1,  Sewn  Softcover,  $14.95 
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PARDON  AND  PEACE 

Fr.  Francis  Randolph 
Fr.  Randolph  presents  a  very  positive  an 
%h  practical  understanding  of  the  immens 

M  fj-,         value  of  the  sacrament  of  confessio 
w--'     v);        showing  how  the  sacrament  meets  th 
....'-T^-^.i:  Jeepesl  needs  ot  the  penitent  on  the  spiri- 

tual, emotional  and  psychological  levels 
Step  by  step  we  follow  the  different  stag 
of  the  rite,  and  see  why  it  is  so  helpful  fo 
growing  in  the  love  of  God  and  neighbor 

"An  intelligent,  compassionate  explanation  of  the  Sacra- 
ment and  of  all  aspects  of  penance  and  forgiveness." 

—  Fr.  Benedict  Groeschel,  CFR 

0-89S70-832-X,  Sewn  Softcover.  $12.95 

LIFE  IS  A  BLESSING  Clara  Lejeune 
Jerome  Lejeune  — 
Geneticist,  Doctor,  Father 

Jerome  Lejeune  was  one  of  the  most  high- 
ly regarded  geneticists  of  modern  times. 
He  discovered  numerous  sicknesses  of 
genetic  origin,  of  which  Down  Syndrome 
is  the  best  known,  and  he  was  an  ardent 
defender  of  the  handicapped  and  the 
unborn.  His  daughter  presents  the  happy 
father  of  a  family,  a  great  Christian 
marked  by  a  radiant  faith,  a  man  of  cul- 
ture and  courage  who  became  involved  in  causes  .that  trans 
formed  his  life  into  a  destiny.  0-89870-812-5,  Sewn  Softcover?$12%5 
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A  Jesuit  A 


Of  Many  Things 


IF  I  VE  R  ["HE  RE  WAS  A  CITY  of 
parades,  it  is  New  York.  Working 
at  America  House,  just  a  block 
from  Fifth  Avenue — the  parade 
route  par  excellence — I  occasionally 
walk  over  to  watch.  The  biggest  and 
oldest  Fifth  Avenue  parade  of  all  tikes 
place  on  St.  Patrick's  Day.  March  1 7 
this  year  fell  on  a  Saturday,  so  the  crowd 
was  larger  than  usual  when  I  arrived  at  a 
spot  almost  opposite  St.  Patrick's 
Cathedral.  Cardinal  Egan  and  various 
other  dignitaries  were  assembled  on  the 
broad  porch  of  the  cathedral,  as  soldiers, 
police  officers,  high  school  marching 
bands  and  just  plain  folks  made  their 
way  up  the  avenue.  It  was  the  kind  ol 
national  heritage  parade  that  is  common 
on  this  particular  route  a  dozen  times  a 
year. 

By  way  ot  contrast,  surely  the  small- 
est Fifth  Avenue  parade  is  one  that 
takes  place  shortly  before  Christmas: 
the  yearly  "Candlelight  Vigil  and 
March  to  End  Child  Labor  and  Sweat- 
shop Abuses."  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
national  heritage,  but  is  meant  instead 
to  stir  the  conscience.  The  event  is 
described,  in  fact,  as  part  of  what  orga- 
nizers call  the  "Annual  Holiday  Season 
of  Conscience."  Timed  to  coincide 
with  the  height  of  the  shopping  season, 
last  December's  was  the  fourth  of  its 
kind,  and  most  of  the  participants  were 
an  ever-growing  number  of  high  school 
and  college  students,  intermixed  with 
sprinklings  of  middle-aged  people  rep- 
resenting groups  like  UNITE  (Union 
of  Needletraders,  Industrial  and  Textile 
Employees)  and  the  United  Farm 
Workers.  The  vigil  and  march  are 
organized  to  draw  attention  to  human 
rights  abuses  that  take  place  in  sweat- 
shops around  the  world,  where  work- 
ers— most  of  them  women  and  chil- 
dren— are  ill  paid  and  ill  treated  as  they 
assemble  clothing  and  other  products 
for  giant  companies  like  Nike,  (rap  and 
Disney. 

According  to  the  New  York-based 
labor  rights  advocacy  group,  the 
National  Labor  Committet    one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  march    w  <  >men  in 
China  are  virtually  locked     i  factory 
12  hours  a  day,  where  for  wu;     i  >f  20 
cents  an  hour  they  make  Nike 


that  sell  here  for  $135  a  pair.  Women 
who  make  Disney  toys  in  China  earn 
only  1 3  cents  an  hour.  One  of  the 
marchers,  dressed  as  Minnie  Mouse, 
carried  a  placard  that  said,  "Stop  Disney 
Sweatshops."  In  another  part  of  the 
globe,  Nicaraguan  women  are  paid  just 
20  cents  for  a  pair  of  Kohl  jeans  that 
sells  for  $30.  Efforts  to  organize  unions 
often  result  in  firings. 

Appropriately,  the  march's  starting 
point  was  in  front  of  Niketown,  the 
huge  new  emporium  for  Nike  products 
just  off  Fifth  Avenue  on  57th  Street. 
Volunteers  passed  out  small  candles  in 
clear,  wind-shielding  plastic  cups  as  the 
marchers  got  underway  and  merged 
into  the  avenue  to  the  chant  of  "Hey, 
hey,  ho,  ho,  Sweatshops  have  got  to 
go!" — a  cry  all  but  lost  in  the  roar  of 
rush-hour  traffic  on  an  already  dark 
weekday  evening.  Police  officers  herded 
the  marchers  into  the  lane  nearest  the 
curb  as  we  moved  south  toward  Rocke- 
feller Center.  We  passed  the  Disney 
store,  but  also  shops  that  represent  the 
land  of  conspicuous  wealth  for  which 
Fifth  Avenue  is  famous:  Carrier,  Gucci 
and  Salvatore  Ferragamo.  Their  elegant 
exteriors  offered  a  strange  contrast  to 
our  ragtag  gr<  nip. 

When  we  arrived  at  Rockefeller 
Center,  the  plaza  itself  was  ablaze  with 
the  lights  of  its  towering  Christmas  tree 
and  thousands  of  other  lights  that  all  but 
drowned  out  the  marchers'  tiny  candles. 
This  humble  parade,  however,  takes 
place  annually  in  the  midst  of  such  glit- 
ter and  affluence  precisely  to  remind  us 
of  the  harsh  lives  of  workers  who — 
struggling  in  abusive  conditions  for 
non-liveable  wages — supply  us  with 
products  emblematic  of  our  consumer 
economy.  LJniversity  and  church  groups 
have  increasingly  spoken  out  against 
sweatsh<  >p  abuses.  Last  spring  Cardinal 
Francis  ( reorge  of  Chicago  announced 
that  his  archdiocese  had  joined  a  grow- 
ing anti -sweatshop  campaign,  and  that 
similar  efforts  were  being  made  in  other 
archdioceses.  These  reinforce  the  work 
of  groups  like  the  National  Labor  Com- 
mittee (www.nlcnet.org)  that  urge  us  to 
extend  what  they  call  the  Holiday  Sea- 
sun  of  Conscience  to  last  year-round. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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iasterjoy 

r   .  R.  R.  TOLKIEN,  THE  OXFORD  PROFESSOR  of  Anglo- 

Saxon  who  became  famous  by  inventing  the  Hob- 
bits,  once  pointed  out  that  the  Gospel  story  begins 
and  ends  on  a  note  of  joy.  It  begins  with  the  birth 
of  Jesus  under  the  stars  in  Bethlehem,  a  moment  of 

est  joy,  and  it  ends  with  his  resurrection  in  the  garden, 

oment  of  triumphal  joy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Christians  are  supposed  to  be 
ked  by  a  certain  abiding  joyfulness.  Paul  told  the  Gala- 
s  that  joy  is  one  of  the  great  gifts  of  the  Spirit — it 
les,  in  fact,  in  second  place,  right  after  love  (Gal.  5:22). 
may  surely  believe  that  at  supper  on  the  night  before 
death,  Jesus,  as  he  talked  to  his  friends,  also  looked 
r  their  heads  so  to  say,  down  the  corridors  of  the  cen- 
es,  to  speak  to  his  followers  today:  "Your  hearts  will 
ice  with  a  joy  no  one  can  take  from  you....  Ask  and  you 
1  receive,  that  your  joy  may  be  full"  (Jn.  16:  22-24). 
\t  Easter  time,  this  message  of  joy  is  announced  with 
:ial  fervor.  The  great  proclamation  that  is  sung  like  a 
ed  aria  at  the  opening  of  the  Easter  Vigil  begins  with 
summons  Exultet — "Rejoice!"  All  the  same,  preachers 
)  take  joy  for  their  Easter  topic  may  find  that  for  one  or 
;r  reason  it  makes  some  hearers  uneasy. 
These  may  be  listeners  who  identify  Easter  joy  with  a 
riment  they  judge  unseemly  for  those  who  take  life 
Dusly.  These  good  people  have  a  touch  of  the  steely 
perament  possessed  by  a  fourth-century  anchorite  who 
d  in  the  Egyptian  desert  and  passed  his  days  in  prayer 
penance.  When  this  old  man  saw  someone  laughing, 
aid:  "In  the  presence  of  heaven  and  earth  we  are  to 
:  an  account  of  our  whole  life  to  God — and  you 
:h?" 

Then  there  are  people  who  mistakenly  identify  the  joy 
is  a  fruit  of  the  Spirit  with  a  natural  happiness  that 
'  neither  have  nor  think  they  are  entitled  to  have.  Their 
intents  are  like  those  of  James  Peck,  a  civil  rights 
dst  of  the  1960's,  who  told  an  interviewer  that  he  was 
temptuous  of  happy  people:  "They  have  nothing, 
y're  drab.  Its  like  a  blindness  to  be  happy." 
Pope  Paul  VI  would  not  have  agreed  with  that  judg- 
it,  but  he  would  probably  have  understood  how  it  came 
e  formed.  His  own  sense  of  the  mystery  of  suffering 
dramatically  displayed  on  one  occasion  during  the  last 
"  of  his  life.  His  friend  Aldo  Moro,  leader  of  the  Chris- 
Democratic  Party  and  a  former  prime  minister,  was 


kidnapped  by  tl 
held  for  ransom- 
rorists  pleading  _ 
the  government 
their  prisoner  ai 
parked  on  a  Rot' 
The  Moro  fs- 
1 6  there  was  a  u_ 


"AY  ■  9  "  :! 


John  Lateran.  P;  

in  part:  "Oh  Lor 
despite  our  pray< 

they  are  hard  to  ■ — 

Not  the  wore  

a  few  weeks  later 
death,  Paul  VI  h<— 

was  Christian  joy-  

haps  because  he  ^   

devoted  a  whole  i  

1975,  he  issued  at 
Dwnino — "  Re  joic 

This  was  a  ler  

on  that  theme  of  

writing,  Paul  said  BW0()AW 

culty  of  attaining    . , ^  iiW 

thought  winds  its  way  through  various  digressions,  the  pat- 
tern is  sometimes  obscured  but  never  lost  sight  of. 

this  christian  joy  is  not  the  same  as  the  happiness  of 
which  James  Peck  was  thinking,  but  it  does  not  exclude  it. 
As  the  Second  Vatican  Council's  "Pastoral  Constitution  on 
the  Church  in  the  Modern  World"  (1965)  said,  Christians 
use  and  enjoy  all  the  good  and  beautiful  things  created  by 
God,  and  their  expectation  of  a  new  earth  does  not  weaken, 
but  rather  stimulates  their  concern  for  cultivating  this  one 
(Nos.  37,  39). 

Human  joys,  however,  are  fragile  because  they  are 
finite.  If  Easter  joy  were  no  more  than  the  sum  of  transient 
earthly  joys,  it  would  not  be  indestructible.  But  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Jesus  overcame  what  St.  Paul  called  the 
final  enemy,  death  itself.  This  victory  guarantees  the  ulti- 
mate triumph  of  the  good  and  supports  a  joy  that  can  coex- 
ist even  with  suffering. 

The  martyrs,  said  Paul  VI,  are  the  best  examples  of  this 
transforming  power  of  hope  for  the  resurrection.  He  might 
have  recalled  what  Thomas  More  said,  when  in  1 534  he 
shut  his  garden  gate  behind  him  and  traveled  down  the 
Thames  to  Lambeth,  the  Tower  and  death.  As  he  climbed 
into  the  boat,  he  whispered  to  his  son-in-law,  "Son  Roper,  I 
thank  our  Lord  the  field  is  won." 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Jesuit  Holocaust  Martyr 

The  Holocaust  Martyrs'  and  Heroes 
Remembrance  Authority  in  Jerusalem  has 
formally  recognized  Adam  Sztark,  S.J., 
(1907-42)  as  "Righteous  Among  Gentiles," 
a  tide  aw  arded  to  those  who  risked  their 
lives  to  save  Jews  during  W  orld  War  II. 
Father  Sztark  was  rector  of  a  Marian  sanc- 
tuary at  Zyrowice  and  chaplain  of  a  hospi- 
tal in  Slonim  (Bielorussia).  He  risked  his 
life  trying  to  find  refuge  for  Jewish  chil- 
dren and  adults.  Caught  in  1942.  he  was 
executed  on  Dec.  19,  1942.  Father  Sztark's 
name  was  added  to  those  of  eight  other 
Jesuits  on  the  list  of  Righteous  Among 
Gentiles:  five  from  France,  two  from  Bel- 
gium and  one  from  Hungary. 


Czech  Church  Cautiously 
Welcomes  Gay  Rights  Law 

A  Czech  church  spokesman  cautiously 
welcomed  a  government-backed  bill  grant- 
ing some  legal  rights  to  homosexual  part- 
nerships. But  full  recognition  of  legal  mar- 
riage should  be  reserved  for  "the 
traditional  family,"  he  added.  "The  church 
accepts  that  the  state  can  recognize  cohab- 
iting homosexuals,  whose  lifestyles  are  a 
private  matter,"  said  the  Rev.  Daniel  Her- 
man, spokesman  for  the  Catholic  bishops' 
conference.  The  Catholic  Church  saw  "no 
problem"  in  extending  property  and  inher- 
itance rights  to  homosexuals,  he  said,  and  it 
was  a  "positive  sign"  that  the  bill  stopped 
short  of  allowing  gay  couples  to  adopt  chil- 
dren. He  complained  that  Czech  citizens 
had  demonstrated  a  "selective  tolerance," 
by  tolerating  homosexuals  while  showing 
xenophobia  toward  Gypsies,  Vietnamese 
and  other  nonwhite  minorities. 

Guatemalan  Church  Rejects  Deal 
on  Murder  Case 

The  Guatemalan  church  refused  a  gov- 
ernment offer  to  drop  the  murder 
charge  against  a  priest  in  the  1998 
killing  or  his  bishop  if  the  church  agreed 
to  stop  pointing  the  finger  at  the  army. 
Giving  evidence  at  the  end  of  the  first 


week  of  the  murder 
trial  of  five  people — 
including  three  mili- 
tary officers — accused 
of  the  killing,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Mario  Rios 
Montt  of  Guatemala 
City  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment offer  was 
made  by  Antonio 
Arzu,  brother  of  the 
then-president,  Alvaro 
Arzu.  Antonio  Arzu 
said  that  if  the  human 
rights  office  of  the 
archdiocese,  which 
Bishop  Rios  heads, 
desisted  in  its  accusa- 
tion against  the  gov- 
ernment and  military, 
he  could  arrange  the 
release  of  the  Rev. 
Mario  Orantes,  a 
diocesan  priest  who 
resided  with  the  late 
bishop.  The  church 
rejected  rhe  pn  >pi  vi- 
rion, Bishop  Rios  said. 

Cuban  Church- 
State  Relations 
Remain  Bumpy 

Church-suite  relations  remain  bumpy,  said 
Cuban  Bishop  Emilio  Aranguren  Echever- 
ria  of  Cienfuegos,  general  secretary  of  the 
Cuban  bishops'  conference.  The  official 
church  phrase  for  describing  relations  with 
the  government  is  "formally  good,"  said 
Msgr.  Jose  Perez  Riera,  associate  secretary 
of  the  conference.  "This  is  used  to  indicate 
that  relations  could  be  better,"  he  said. 
Church-state  relations  are  administrative, 
with  talks  concerning  minor  things  such  as 
repairing  churches  and  land  usage,  he  said. 
Monsignor  Perez  said  the  bishops' Justice 
and  Peace  Commission  is  not  recognized 
by  the  government,  and  this  hinders 
human  rights  work.  The  churchmen  reit- 
erated the  Cuban  bishops'  opposition  to 
the  U.S.  economic  boycott  of  Cuba  as 
morally  unjustified. 


Bishop  Emilio  Aran 
relations  in  Cuba  a 
photo) 


guren  Echeverria  says  that  although  church-o 
re  "formally  good."  they  could  be  better.  (Ci 


European  Bishops  Urge  Overl 
of  E.U.  Agriculture  Policies 

WTiile  expressing  concern  for  the  { 
of  European  farmers  after  disastroi 
outbreaks  of  disease  among  livesto 
bishops  called  for  an  overhaul  of  tf 
agriculture  policies  of  the  Europea 
Union.  "The  current  agriculture  p 
is  not  economically,  socially  or  eco 
cally  sustainable,"  said  German  Bis 
Josef  Homeyer  of  Hildesheim,  pre 
of  the  Commission  of  the  Bishops' 
ferences  of  the  European  Commui 
The  E.U.'s  price  guarantee  policy 
led  to  serious  overproduction,  harr 
the  land  and  flooding  the  internati< 
market  with  exports,  said  Bishop  F 
yer. 
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eanwhile,  Archbishop  Agostino 
hetto,  the  Vatican's  permanent 
-ver  to  U.N.  food  and  hunger  agen- 
said  the  environmental  and  human 
h  risks  of  bio-engineered  foods 
md  stronger  international  norms 
ontrols. 


»gal  Signs  Peace  Agreement 
Priest-Led  Rebel  Group 

ite  ongoing  violence  in  a  separatist 
n  of  southern  Senegal,  the  govern- 
of  that  W  est  African  nation  signed  a 
■agreement  in  late  March  with  die 
atist  rebel  movement  headed  by  die 
\ugusrin  Diamacoune  Senghor. 
»aTs  interior  minister,  ( Jen. 
adou  Niang,  signed  the  peace  agree- 
with  Fadier  Senghor,  who  heads  the 
ired  Movement  of  Democratic  Forces 
samance  and  is  under  house  arrest, 
e  more  than  80  percent  ot  the  rest  of 
ral  is  Muslim,  the  tribes  of  the 
nance  region  are  historically  animists 
]hristians. 

ie  president  of  the  Senegalese  bish- 
onference  expressed  his  disapproval 
ther  Senghor's  involvement  in  the 
ion,  hut  "die  church  has  been  asked 
;  government  of  Senegal  and  the 
al  w  ing  of  the  M.F.D.C.  rebel  move- 
to  facilitate  peace  negotiations," 
ned  Michael  ( !ulligan,  senior  region- 
resentative  for  West  Africa  at 
)lic  Relief  Services. 


ibishop,  Magazine  Cautious 
apid  Lefebvre  Reconciliation 

wing  new  s  reports  suggesting  an 
nent  Vatican  reconciliation  with  a 
)  of  follow  ers  of  the  late  Archbishop 
el  Lefebvre,  an  influential  French 
lal  and  an  Italian  Catholic  magazine 
ie  Vatican  should  proceed  slow  ly  and 
nisly.  Cardinal  Pierre  Fyt  of  Bor- 
said  die  unresolved  "doctrinal,  litur- 
sacramental  [and]  institutional"  dif- 
:es  with  the  Pnesdy  Society  of  St. 
v  appeared  too  great  to  overcome 
out  profound  study  and  sufficient 

n 

a  similar  vein,  the  editors  of  Jesus,  an 
1  monthly  magazine  published  by  unc- 
le Fathers,  noted  statements  earlier 
year  by  the  society's  leader,  Bishop 
ird  Fellay,  "condemning  in  no  uncer- 


tain terms  the  church  renew  al  introduced 
by  V  atican  II."  "Has  he  really  changed  his 
mind  in  such  a  short  period  of  time?"  it 
asked  in  an  editorial  in  its  April  issue. 

La  Razon,  a  Spanish  newspaper,  report- 
ed in  mid-March  that  the  Vatican  w  as 
studying  the  possibility  of  re-incorporating 
the  society  into  the  church  as  a  personal 
prelature,  essentially  a  diocese  without  ter- 
ritorial boundaries.  The  only  other  per- 
sonal prelature  is  Opus  Dei. 


Testimony  Highlights  Church 
Request  for  Foreign  Aid 

A  spokesman  lor  three  ( Catholic  agencies 
told  a  House  subcommittee  that  U.S.  for- 
eign aid  should  be  substantially  increased, 
focusing  on  global  poverty  and  getting 
assistance  more  effectively  to  the  poor. 
William  Headley,  a  Spiritan  priest  w  ho  is 
the  deputy  executive  director  of  Catholic- 
Relief  Services,  told  the  House  Appropria- 
tions subcommittee  on  foreign  operations 
that  the  United  States  should  spend  an 
additional  $1  billion  just  to  bring  U.S. 
assistance  to  sub-Sabaran  Africa  abov  e  the 
bottom  third  of  donors.  "During  an 
unprecedented  period  of  economic- 
growth,  U.S.  foreign  aid  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  fell  to  the  low  est  of 
all  donor  countries,"  Father  Headley  said. 

Father  Headley  noted  that  almost  half 
of  the  w  orld's  6  billion  people  live  on  less 
dian  $2  a  day,  and  1 .2  billion  survive  on 
less  than  S 1  a  day.  In  Africa  alone,  where 
1 5  percent  of  the  children  die  before  the 
age  of  five,  300  million  people  subsist  on 
65  cents  a  day,  he  said. 

On  behalf  of  the  church  agencies  he  also 
asked  the  committee  to  support  changes  in 
how  aid  is  delivered  through  faith-based 
organizations.  "Based  on  our  field  experi- 
ence, we  believe  that  aid  deliver}'  is  imped- 
ed by  the  earmarking  of  funds,  program- 
matic inflexibility,  the  'tied-aid'  polio,-  and 
micromanagement,"  he  said.  "Tied-aid" 
refers  to  the  policy  of  tying  assistance  to 
certain  L'.S.  products  and  services. 

Steps  Toward  'Fiscally  Sound' 
New  York  Archdiocese 

Initial  steps  by  Cardinal  Fdward  M.  Egan 
to  ensure  that  the  Archdiocese  of  New 
York  "is  operating  in  a  fiscally  sound 
manner"  were  announced  on  March  29. 
According  to  an  archdiocesan  press 


release,  the  seminar)-  system  will  be  con- 
solidated, and  six  elementary  schools  were 
put  on  notice  that  they  may  be  closed.  All 
administrative  units  of  the  archdiocese 
will  undergo  an  "in-depth  financial 
review."  The  New  York  Archdiocese  has 
been  wrestling  with  financial  problems 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1990 
announced  sharp  cutbacks  in  subsidies  to 
schools. 


Vatican  Won't  Intervene  in  San 
Francisco  Controversy 

Jesuit  officials  in  Rome  said  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Vatican  has  been  or  will 
be  involved  in  the  controversy  over  the  St. 
Ignatius  Institute  at  the  Jesuit-run  Univer- 
sity of  San  Francisco.  In  a  cost-cutting 
move,  the  university-  transferred  responsi- 
bility for  the  institute's  admissions  and 
study  abroad  program  from  the  institute  to 
the  university  offices  that  deal  with  these 
areas.  The  director  and  assistant  director 
of  the  institute  were  dismissed  by  Stephen 
A.  Privett,  S.J.,  the  university-  president, 
who  said  they  lacked  the  credentials  to  run 
an  academic  program.  Father  Privett  said 
the  institute  would  continue  and  that  the 
changes  were  pan  of  an  effort  to  coordi- 
nate better  the  use  of  staff  and  resources 
from  the  institute,  the  university's  Catholic- 
studies  program  and  its  theology  depart- 
ment. Paul  Murphy,  a  professor  of 
church  history  who  has  taught  in  the 
institute,  was  named  as  the  new  director. 

Joseph  D.  Fessio,  S.J.,  a  co-founder  of 
the  institute  who  was  fired  by  an  earlier 
president  for  financial  mismanagement, 
said  the  move  was  the  result  of  a  longtime 
effort  by  professors  outside  the  institute, 
particularly  Jesuit  theology  professors,  to 
gain  control  over  the  institute,  which  they 
saw  as  "too  narrow  and  t(xj  extremist" 
Father  Fessio  said  that  he  had  met  with 
Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  prefect  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith,  alxmt  the  situation  and  that  he  had 
appealed  to  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  intervene. 
Father  Frank  Case,  an  assistant  to  the  Jesuit 
general  superior  in  Rome,  said  that  as  of 
March  29  he  had  no  indication  that  the 
Vatican  was  considering  Father  Fessio's 
request.  The  Jesuit  superior  general's  posi- 
tion is  that  the  dispute  is  a  matter  that  must 
be  resolved  locally,  Father  Case  said. 

From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


Writing  Blindly 

41  wonder  about  the  pings  and 
what  the  tapping  sailor  wanted  to  say.? 


FROM  THE  DAILY  BARRAGE 
of  news,  certain  stories  stick 
with  me.  When  my  daughters 
were  small,  the  reports  of 
children  abducted  from 
campgrounds  or  snatched  on  their  way  to 
school  haunted  me.  As  they  grow  older, 
accounts  of  teenage  drivers  wrapped 
around  trees  or  spread  on  freeways  res- 
onate. But  for  some  reason,  the  story  of 
the  Russian  submarine  Kursk  has  taken 
up  permanent  residence  in  my  heart. 

The  stories  of  those  who  attempt 
communication  even  as  they  await  certain 
death  have  always  drawn  and  repulsed 
me,  fascinated  and  horrified  me.  The 
Japanese  passengers  on  an  ill-fated  jediner 
who  wrote  to  their  loved  ones,  knowing 
their  crippled  plane  would  crash  as  soon 
as  it  ran  out  of  fuel.  The  injured  climber 
on  Mount  Everest,  speaking  by  cell 
phone  with  his  pregnant  wife  as  evening 
overtook  the  day  he  knew  would  be  his 
last.  And  then,  last  August,  the  Russian 
sailor  aboard  his  submarine,  recording  his 
thoughts  in  the  dark,  surrounded  by  his 
doomed  and  dying  fellows. 

The  knowledge  of  impending  death 
seems  a  crushing  burden  to  me,  which 
may  be  why  I  so  admire  these  stories  of 
grace  and  acceptance  on  the  part  of  those 
who  face  it.  We  are  not  supposed  to 
know  the  hour  of  our  death:  Jesus 
admonishes  us  that  we  know  not  the  day 
nor  the  hour.  By  this  he  means  we  should 
be  ever  vigilant,  ever  ready  to  meet  our 
maker.  I'm  afraid  my  brain  instead  trans- 
lates his  warning  into  something  more 
like:  "Oh,  well,  why  worry?  Don't  think 
about  it."  In  my  worldview,  there  will 
always  be  another  day,  another  sunrise, 
another  chance.  After  all,  the  odds  have 
been  right  on  so  far. 

I  try  to  picture  myself  aboard  the 

valerie  schultz  writes  from  Tehachapi, 
Calif. 


Kursk.  Serving  on  a  submarine  requires 
several  leaps  of  faith:  that  the  hatches  will 
seal,  that  the  hydraulics  will  function, 
that  the  instruments  will  read  true,  that 
one  day  you  will  again  kiss  your  loved 
ones  on  dty  land.  In  the  case  of  a  nuclear 
submarine  like  the  Kursk,  there  is  even 
more:  that  the  reactor  won't  experience 
meltdown  or  poison  the  sub's  inhabi- 
tants. Deep  under  the  ocean  is  an  unfor- 
giving workplace.  Whatever  caused  the 
double  explosion  on  board  the  Kursk,  a 
few  sailors  survived  a  while  to  ponder 
their  fate.  They  knew  the  hatches  would 
not  open  and  the  breathable  air  would 
not  last.  Most  of  those  with  whom  they 
Lived  and  worked  were  dead.  They  were, 
in  essence,  buried  alive  in  a  frigid  sea. 

And  yet  the  will  to  live,  the  need  to 
communicate,  railed  against  the  reality. 
Early  reports  cited  a  tapping  from  within 
the  Kursk  up  to  two  days  after  the  explo- 
sions, the  tapping  of  code  being  a  sailor's 
mode  of  communication  with  other 
ships.  Later  reports  dismissed  the  tap- 
ping, a  series  of  "pings,"  as  something 
inconsequential,  caused  by  collapsing 
equipment,  without  a  human  source. 
The  authorities  insisted  that  death 
aboard  the  Kursk  had  been  swift  and 
sure.  But  dien  came  the  discovery,  with 
the  retrieval  of  the  bodies,  of  a  note. 

Imagine  Lt.  Dmitry  Kolesnikov,  one 
of  2  3  survivors  out  of  a  crew  of  118:  his 
fingers  frozen,  his  pen  scrawling  on  paper 
in  the  darkness,  yet  determined  to  com- 
municate. "None  of  us  can  get  to  the  sur- 
face," he  wrote,  recording  the  time  as 
several  hours  after  the  reports  of  the 
explosion  and  numbering  the  survivors. 
"I  am  writing  blindly."  The  rest  of  the 
message  from  Lieutenant  Kolesnikov  to 
his  bride  remains  private,  as  it  should. 
The  initial  survivors,  including  the  lieu- 
tenant, are  now  thought  to  have  suc- 
cumbed to  drowning,  hypothermia  or 
lugh  pressure.  How  long  can  one  live  in 


the  dark,  perhaps  wounded,  air.wi 
dling,  surrounded  by  a  35-degrt  s 
without  hope? 

I  wonder  about  the  pings  ancwi 
the  tapping  sailor  wanted  to  say.  Pw 
it  is  our  most  human  instinct,  th<W 
for  contact.  I  wonder  if  the  conta 
sought  was  human  or  divine.  Wa]G 
known  to  him,  palpable  to  him?  Irjgi 
sending  up  that  prayer:  for  resciB 
deliverance,  for  an  end  to  sufferiiB 
peace.  Imagine  the  faith  of  someoip 
ing  to  be  heard  from  under  the  m 
and  dark  of  the  ocean,  with  only  n 
And  still,  he  tapped.  "I  am  writing  iir 
ly."  And  still  he  wrote.  And  h|h 
enough  faith  that  someone  would  oi 
looking  for  him  that  he  wrapped  1 
writing  into  plastic  and  tucked  it  ir 
shirt  pocket. 

We  take  communication  for  gr 
In  our  society,  we  are  connectec 
when  we  are  alone.  Our  cars,  phoi 
mail  and  neighbors  give  us  the  or 
possibility  of  communication  even 
we  choose  a  few  hours  of  solitude 
perhaps  detracts  from  prayer,  froi 
contact  with  the  divine.  It  is  easy  iM 
from  Ciod  within  the  noise  of  daiH 
There  are  too  many  distractions  t<l 
the  call.  Perhaps  tomorrow.  Perhls 
church.  If  we  were  deprived  of  all 'm 
bility  of  human  communication,  strid 
on  a  remote  island,  adrift  in  a  spach 
trapped  in  a  sub  on  the  floor  qi 
ocean,  would  we  feel  more  in  toucltf 
God  or  more  alone?  Faced  witLjj 
direst  of  circumstances,  do  we  eitheift 
the  holy  or  despair? 

I  have  not  yet  faced  death.  In  ii 
too  am  writing  blindly.  But  surel 
have  all  experienced  moments  wb, 
our  hearts,  we  have  felt  as  if  were 
aboard  the  Kursk,  when  we  havlfi 
abandoned,  forsaken  or  alone  in  dpi 
ening  waters.  We  have  sunk  into  di  i 
Arctic  of  hopelessness.  We  have  feltl 
no  one  would  come  looking.  And  y  t 
way  in  which  we  grope  for  the  faitai 
grace  to  find  communion  with  i< 
speaks  to  who  we  are  as  humai. 
moves  us  forward  on  our  journeys.  ](>r 
that  the  lieutenant  and  his  comrl< 
from  the  tomb  of  the  Kursk,  finally  a 
God  in  light  and  peace. 

Valerie  $M 
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You  are  cordially  invited  to  celebrate 

Daniel  Berrigan's 
80th  Birthday! 

n  hundreds  of  family  and  friends  as  we  honor  the  life  of  a 
icemaking  Jesuit  priest,  teacher,  prophet,  poet,  and  the  author  of 
°r  50  books  on  peace,  justice  and  Scripture.  Snacks,  drinks  and 
n  &  Jerry's  ice  cream  will  be  served! 

Sunday  evening 
May  6th,  7:00  -  10  p.m. 
St.  Paul  the  Apostle 
Church  Auditorium 
9th  Ave.  &  West  60th  St. 
New  York,  New  York 

Featuring  folksinger 
Par  Williams 

(whose  new  CD  "The  Green  World" 
includes  a  song  about  Daniel  Berrigan 
&  the  Catonsville  9)  and  many  other 
special  guests! 


$20  donation  requested  at  the  door,  to  benefit  "Kairos/Plowshares" 
(though  this  is  only  a  suggestion;  pay  more  or  less  as  you  can) 

Please  RSVP  by  calling  (718)  549-441 S  or  send  e-mail  to: 
Dans80thbday2001@aol.com 
%  ervations  and  tax-deductible  checks  can  be  made  to  the  "A.J.  Muste  Memorial  Institute"  and 
ailed  to:  The  West  Side  Jesuit  Community,  220  West  98th  St.,  #6M,  New  York,  NY  10025. 
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'Save  the  rain  forest'  is  an  application  of  'Thou  shalt  not  kill.' 

God's  Beloved  Creation 


-  BY  ELIZABETH  A.  JOHNSON  - 

A T  THE  start  OF  this  third  millennium,  a  new  awareness  of  the 
magnificence  and  uniqueness  of  Earth  as  one  intertwined  community  of 
lite  is  growing  among  people  everywhere.  The  image  of  our  planet  seen 
from  space,  a  blue  marble  swirled  around  with  white  clouds,  promotes 
realization  of  how  fragile  but  tough  life  is.  So  too  scientific  study  of  the 
origins  of  the  cosmos,  the  solar  system  and  then  the  surprising  uprising  of  life  under 
conditions  that  are  "just  right"  fosters  insight  into  the  wonder  of  life  in  this  one  litde 
place.  Gorgeous  videos  on  public  television  about  little-known  species  and  the  working 
of  ecosystems,  along  with  national  wildlife  conservation  efforts,  teaching  units  in 
schools,  naturalistic  zoos  and  an  abundance  of  photo  books  bring  the  beauty  of  the 


ELIZABETH  A.  JOHNSON,  C.S.J. .  is  the  Distinguished  Professor  of  Theology  at  Fordham 
University,  Bronx,  N.Y.  Her  most  recent  book  is  Friends  of  God  and  Prophets:  A  Feminist 
Theological  Reading  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  (1998). 
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Id  before  millions  of  eyes  and  boost  a  sense  of  how 
rrelated  all  species  of  life  truly  are. 
\t  the  same  time,  however,  the  present  moment  is 
ked  by  a  strange  paradox:  the  more  we  gaze  in  wonder 
arth,  the  more  we  realize  that  human  actions  are  rav- 
g  and  depleting  the  natural  world.  Two  major  engines 
estruction  are  overconsumption  and  overpopulation, 
■y  year,  the  20  percent  of  Earth's  people  in  the  rich 
>ns  use  75  percent  of  the  worlds  resources  and  produce 
ercent  of  the  world's  waste.  An  example:  Chicago,  with 
Uion  people,  consumes  as  much  raw  material  in  a  year 
angladesh,  with  97  million  people.  Such  overconsump- 
is  driven  by  an  economy  that  must  constantly  grow  in 
r  to  be  viable,  one  whose  greatest  goal  is  a  bottom  line 
e  black.  It  does  not  factor  in  the  ecological  cost, 
iimultaneously,  human  numbers  multiply  exponential- 
i  1950  the  world  numbered  two  billion  people.  On 
12,  1999,  the  announcement  was  made  that  we  now 
ber  six  billion;  current  projections  envision  that  by  the 
2030  there  will  be  ten  billion  persons  on  the  planet, 
h's  human  population  will  have  multiplied  five  times 
ig  the  average  lifetime  of  someone  born  in  1950.  To 
;late  these  statistics  into  a  vivid  image:  another  Mexico 
is  added  every  60  days;  another  Brazil  is  added  every 

"he  capacity  of  the  planet  to  carry  life  is  being  exhaust- 
j  these  human  habits.  Not  only  is  our  species  gobbling 
^sources  faster  than  Earth's  ability  to  replenish  itself, 
)ur  practices  are  causing  damage  to  the  very  systems 
sustain  life  itself:  holes  in  the  ozone  layer,  polluted  air 
•ain,  clear-cut  forests,  drained  wetlands,  denuded  soils, 
ed  rivers  and  lakes,  polluted  patches  of  ocean, 
illingly,  this  widespread  destruction  of  habitats  has  as 
ip  side  the  death  of  creatures  that  thrive  in  these 
:  'stems.  By  a  conservative  estimate,  in  die  last  quarter 
I  e  20th  century,  20  percent  of  all  living  species  have 
i  me  extinct.  When  these  creatures,  these  magnificent 
I  s  and  animals,  large  and  small,  go  extinct,  they  never 
:  !  back  again.  We  are  killing  birth  itself,  wiping  out  the 
i  e  of  fellow  creatures  who  took  millions  of  years  to 
I  re.  We  live  in  a  time  of  a  great  dying  off  caused  by 
i  in  hands. 

>n  the  one  hand,  we  gaze  in  wonder  at  the  world;  on 
i  ther  hand,  we  are  wasting  the  world.  This  is  a  sign  of 
i  imes  and  should  be  filled  with  meaning  for  people  of 
i  But  the  odd  thing  is  that,  with  some  notable  excep- 
I  ,  many  religious  people  and  church  business  as  a 

e  go  on  ignoring  the  plight  of  the  earth. 

!'  iect  for  Life  Extends  to  Earth 

fli  h  food  for  thought  and  action  can  be  gleaned  by 
-  ding  Pope  John  Paul  H's  message  for  New  Year's  Day 


1990  entitled  "Peace  With  God  the  Creator,  Peace  With 
All  of  Creation."  Faced  with  widespread  destruction  of  the 
environment,  the  pope  wrote,  people  everywhere  are  com- 
ing to  understand  that  we  cannot  continue  to  plunder  the 
earth  as  we  have  in  the  past.  Making  this  despoiling  very 
concrete,  the  message  reels  off  a  list  of  the  ways  humans 
have  ravaged  the  earth.  What  is  the  root  cause  for  this 
behavior?  In  a  word,  "lack  of  respect  for  life."  Our  disre- 
spect is  also  due  to  placing  economic  profit  for  a  few  ahead 
of  the  common  good  of  all  peoples  on  the  earth,  to  ignor- 
ing the  interconnection  of  all  processes  and  to  ignoring  the 
well-being  of  future  generations  (the  earth  is  our  common 
heritage). 

In  order  to  grow  in  due  respect  for  nature,  the  pope 
continued,  we  need  a  morally  coherent  worldview.  "For 
Christians,  such  a  worldview  is  grounded  in  religious  con- 
victions drawn  from  revelation."  These  beliefs  include  the 
story  of  creation,  sin  and  redemption;  they  also  draw  on 
incarnation,  Eucharist  and  hope  of  future  glory.  God  creat- 
ed this  beloved  world  "very  good"  (Gen.  1:31)  and  deliv- 
ered it  into  the  care  ot  human  beings.  As  they  turn  their 
back  on  God's  plan  through  sinning,  they  create  disorder  to 
the  point  where  all  creation  is  "groaning  in  travail"  (Rom. 
8:22).  The  great  act  of  redemption  through  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  is  intended  not  just  for  human- 
ity but  for  the  whole  cosmos,  for  God  reconciled  "all 
things,  whether  on  earth  or  in  the  heavens,  making  peace 
by  the  blood  of  his  cross"  (Col.  1:20).  The  view  that  the 
earth  bears  religious  importance  is  also  rooted  in  the  rich 
biblical  themes  of  incarnation  (the  Word  becomes  flesh, 
and  so  the  divine  joins  with  the  matter  of  this  world), 
Eucharist  (sharing  through  bread  and  wine  in  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ)  and  hope  centered  in  Christ,  "the  first- 
born of  all  creation"  (Col.  1:15)  that  in  the  future  the  cos- 
mos will  enjoy  fullness  of  new  life  in  the  glory  of  God.  In 
view  of  this  faith,  Christians  must  inevitably  conclude  that 
"the  ecological  crisis  is  a  moral  problem." 

To  address  this,  the  pope  proposes  a  series  of  righteous 
actions:  be  converted  from  a  consumerist  lifestyle,  address 
poverty,  avoid  war  and  its  devastating  ecological  effects, 
promote  education  in  ecological  responsibility  starting 
with  the  family  and  appreciate  the  beautv  of  nature,  which 
tells  of  the  glory  of  God.  .All  of  these  lead  to  peace  within 
the  human  heart  and  between  nations.  Grounding  these 
steps  is  a  stunning  principle:  "Respect  for  life  and  for  the 
dignity  of  the  human  person  extends  also  to  the  rest  of  cre- 
ation." This  "extends  also,"  I  suggest,  provides  a  doorway 
through  which  Catholics  conversant  with  the  church's 
stance  of  respect  for  life  can  be  led  to  see  the  critical  import 
of  the  ecological  crisis.  Pragmatically,  humans  will  survive 
together  with  other  creatures  on  this  planet  or  not  at  all. 
Religiously,  respect  for  life  cannot  be  divided;  not  only 
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human  life  but  the  whole  living  Earth  is  God's  beloved  cre- 
ation, deserving  of  care. 

Three  Responses 

Carrying  forward  this  program  of  extending  respect  for  life 
to  all  creation,  a  growing  body  of  theological  literature 
calls  upon  Christians  to  develop  the  virtue  of  "earth-keep- 
ing." The  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  in  Washington,  D.C., 
provides  videos  like  "The  Earth  is  the  Lord's,"  books  like 
And  God  Saw  That  It  Was  Good,  parish  kits  like  "Let  the 
Earth  Bless  the  Lord:  God's  Creation  and  Our  Responsi- 
bility" and  grants  to  individuals,  parishes,  dioceses  and 
regions  to  develop  earthkeeping  projects.  Our  response  can 
take  at  least  three  forms:  contemplative,  ascetic  and 
prophetic. 

The  contemplative  response  gazes  on  the  world  with  eyes 
of  love  rather  than  with  an  arrogant,  utilitarian  stare.  It 
learns  to  appreciate  the  astonishing  beauty  of  nature,  to 
take  delight  in  its  intricate  and  powerful  workings  and  to 
stand  in  awe  ot  the  never-ending  mystery  of  life  and  death 
played  out  in  the  predator-prey  relationship.  Nothing  is 
too  large  (the  farthest  galaxies),  nothing  too  small  to  escape 
our  wonder.  Recall  the  comment  of  the  scientist  Louis 
Agassiz:  "I  spent  the  summer  traveling;  I  got  half-way 
across  my  back  yard."  Within  the  context  of  faith,  the  con- 


templative gaze  renders  the  world  sacramental.  Sacra« 
tal  theology  has  always  taught  that  simple  earthy  thiip 
bread,  wine,  water,  oil,  the  embodied  sexual  relationslp 
marriage — can  be  bearers  of  divine  grace.  We  now  rf 
that  this  is  so  because  the  earth,  with  all  its  creatures,  1 
primordial  sacrament,  the  medium  of  God's  gracious  n 
ence  and  blessing.  It  "is  charged  with  the  grander 
God,"  in  the  prescient  words  of  the  Jesuit  poet  G(i 
Manley  Hopkins.  More  than  just  a  stage  for  our  hra 
drama  of  sin  and  redemption,  it  is  a  marvelous  creatie 
its  own  right,  still  evolving,  loved  by  God  for  itse| 
which  we  humans  are  a  part.  Therefore  it  bears  intas 
not  just  instrumental,  value.  A  great  project  lies  al 
drawing  on  the  earth-loving  resources  of  Scriptus 
design  and  frequently  use  liturgies,  personal  and  comrji 
prayers  and  meditations  that  would  empower  the  \p 
church  to  see  the  natural  world  as  God  does,  with  a  lii 
and  appreciative  eye. 

The  ascetic  response  practices  discipline  in  usint 
things  of  Earth.  The  true  purpose  of  asceticism  has  afts 
been  to  make  persons  fully  alive  to  the  movement  of  i 
in  their  lives.  It  does  so  by  sacrificial  acts  of  doijl 
abstaining  that  remove  what  blocks  sensitivity  to  the  p 
ence  of  the  Spirit.  Traditional  forms  of  asceticismpa 
come  upon  hard  days  because  of  their  alliance  with  a  m 
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ical  dualism  that  prized  spirit  at  the  expense  of  matter, 
lis  framework,  matter  tends  to  entrap  spirit  within 
f,  and  so  spirit  needs  to  control  matter  in  order  to 
id  to  a  higher  realm.  Salvation  is  understood  precisely 
cape  from  this  realm  of  bodiliness  with  its  messiness 
;hange  in  order  to  come  to  rest  in  the  realm  of  light. 
;enturies  a  major  path  of  spirituality  was  marked  "Flee 
forld."  To  be  holy  one  must  reject  the  world,  deny  the 

and  its  sexual  needs,  dismiss  feelings  (which  "don't 
t")  and  seek  union  with  God  apart  from  the  earth. 
i  light  of  Earth  as  God's  beloved  creation  now  being 
;ed,  however,  there  are  whole  new  ways  to  engage  in 
tional  ascetic  practices  such  as  fasting,  retreats  and 
giving.  We  can  fast  from  shopping,  contribute  money 
ime  to  ecological  works,  endure  the  inconvenience  of 
ing  an  ecologically  sensitive  household  and  conduct 
tess  with  an  eye  to  the  green  bottom  line  as  well  as  the 
r  black.  We  do  these  things  not  to  make  ourselves  suf- 
nd  not  because  we're  anti-body,  but  so  that  we  can 
me  alert  to  how  enslaved  we  are  by  the  marketplace 
ts  effect  on  the  planet.  Our  economy  is  structured  to 
:  us  overconsume,  with  dire  effects  upon  the  earth. 

is  such  a  deep  structural  power  that  we  are  barely 
:ious  of  it — as  if  it  were  one  of  the  principalities  and 
rs  ruling  the  world.  An  Earth-sensuous  asceticism  that 


is  part  of  an  Earth-affirming  spirituality  is  one  response 
that  sets  us  on  the  path  of  Earth-keeping  virtue.  It  enables 
us  to  live  more  simply,  with  greater  reverence  for  the  earth 
and  its  creatures,  out  of  religious  conviction. 

The  prophetic  response  moves  us  to  action  on  behalf  of 
justice  for  Earth.  If  the  earth  is  indeed  creation,  a  sacra- 
ment of  the  glory  of  God  with  its  own  intrinsic  value,  then 
for  Christians  ongoing  destruction  of  earth  bears  the  marks 
of  deep  sinfulness.  Realizing  this,  we  experience  a  moral 
imperative  to  act  in  favor  of  care,  protection  and  restora- 
tion. Indeed,  one  stringent  criterion  must  now  measure  the 
morality  of  our  actions:  whether  or  not  these  contribute  to 
a  sustainable  earth  community.  A  moral  universe  limited  to 
the  human  community  no  longer  serves  the  future  of  life. 

Resisting  the  culture  of  death  not  only  among 
humankind  but  also  among  "otherkind"  requires  a  real 
conversion  from  the  anthropocentric  focus  of  the  last  five 
centuries.  (My  research  seems  to  indicate  that  the  loss  of 
the  natural  world  as  a  theological  and  moral  issue  dates  to 
the  Reformation,  when  everything  boiled  down  to  issues  of 
how  we  are  saved.  Fights  always  make  one  lose  perspec- 
tive). Here  is  where  the  fundamental  principle  of  extension 
enunciated  by  John  Paul  II  bears  critical  fruit:  "Respect  for 
life  and  for  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  extends  to  the 
rest  of  creation."  If  nature  is  the  new  poor,  then  the  Chris- 
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tian  mandate  of  option  for  the  poor  and  oppressed  now 
includes  the  natural  world.  If  we  are  to  love  our  neighbor 
as  ourselves,  then  the  range  of  neighbors  now  includes  the 
whale,  the  monarch  butterfly,  the  local  lake — the  entire 
community  of  life.  If  the  common  good  requires  solidarity 
with  all  who  suffer,  then  our  compassion  extends  to  suffering 
human  beings  and  other  species  caught  in  patterns  of  extinc- 
tion. "Save  the  rain  forest"  becomes  a  concrete  moral  appli- 
cation of  the  commandment  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

This  in  turn  requires  us  to  realize  the  deep  connections 


Brother 


between  social  injustice  and  ecological  devastation.  Ravaii 
of  people  and  of  the  land  go  hand  in  hand.  To  be  ddpj 
true,  prophetic  action  must  not  get  caught  in  the  trap  oA 
ting  social  justice  issues  against  issues  of  ecological  ht 
but  must  include,  commitment  to  ecological  wholeness 
in  the  struggle  for  a  more  just  social  order.  We  all  sharl 
status  of  creaturehood;  we  are  all  kin  in  the  evolving 
munity  of  life  now  under  siege.  A  vision  of  justice  as  cc 
justice  is  the  only  adequate  option.  The  practical  aim) 
establish  and  protect  healthy  ecosystems  where  all  li 
creatures  can  flourish.  The  moral  gJ 
to  ensure  vibrant  life  in  communit 
all. 

The  U.N.  Environment 
gramme's  Interfaith  Partnership 
lishes  a  resource  book,  Earth  and 
and  there  is  an  excellent  inteH 
forum  on  religion  and  ecoloj 
www.environment.harvard.edu/relid 
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led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  Lord!* 
Giver  of  Life,  at  the  start  of  the  iir< 
millennium. 
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Assessing  the 
—Malue  of  the 
Tax  Plan 

Discussions  often  overlook 
ethical  assumptions  and 
?noral  values. 

BY  PATRICIA  ANN  LAMOUREUX 


w  se  \son  is  upon  us  ONCE  AGAIN.  For  many 
it  is  a  time  of  dread,  not  only  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  task,  but  also  because  of  the 
ta  likelihood  of  paying  more  taxes.  Feeling  already 
ixed,  many  may  find  President  George  W.  Bush's 
sed  tax  plan  appealing.  There  is  something  in  it  for 
>ne  who  pays  income  taxes. 

addition  to  asking,  "What's  in  it  for  me?"  the  discus- 
bout  the  tax  plan  and  the  national  budget  centers 
d  economic  and  political  questions.  Will  tax  cuts  con- 
t  to  economic  growth?  Will  they  rescue  the  economy 
the  current  downturn?  Is  the  estimated  budget  sur- 
30  high?  Too  low?  Will  there  be  adequate  money  in 
idget  for  defense  and  education  programs?  These  are 
^important  questions,  but  discussion  often  overlooks 
iical  assumptions  behind  the  questions  and  the  moral 
that  the  tax  plan  will  either  promote  or  harm. 

/erview  of  the  Tax  Plan 

ent  Bush  proposes  a  tax  cut  of  $1.6  trillion  over  the 
ecade,  to  take  effect  on  Jan.  1,  2002.  The  heart  of  the 
sal  is  a  tax  cut  for  everyone  who  pays  income  taxes, 
i  period  of  five  years,  the  plan  would  reduce  the  cur- 
ive-rate  personal  income  tax  structure  to  four  lower 

;IA  ANN  LAMOUREUX  is  an  associate  professor  of  moral 
gy  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  University,  Baltimore, 


rates  (10,  15,  25  and  33  percent).  The  bottom  rate  cut  will 
affect  rich  and  poor  alike,  because  everybody's  income  up 
to  a  certain  level  is  taxed  at  the  lowest  rate.  Additional  dol- 
lars are  taxed  at  the  rate  applied  to  the  next  income  brack- 
et, and  the  process  is  repeated  bracket  by  bracket  until  the 
top  is  reached.  After  diat  all  income  above  a  certain  level  is 
taxed  at  that  top  rate.  The  proposed  rate  reductions 
account  for  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  the  plan.  In  addi- 
tion, the  federal  tax  rate  on  large  estates,  currently  those 
valued  at  $675,000  or  higher,  would  be  reduced  gradually, 
then  eliminated  in  2008.  .Also,  the  "marriage  penalty," 
which  causes  many  two-income  couples  to  owe  more  taxes 
than  they  would  owe  if  they  were  single,  would  be  reduced. 
Two-income  couples  would  be  allowed  a  deduction  of  up 
to  $3,000.  And  the  "child  credit"  would  be  increased  from 
$500  to  $1,000  per  child;  the  income  limit  for  claiming  the 
credit  for  couples  filing  jointly  would  be  increased  from 
$110,000  to  $200,000. 

Mr.  Bush  claims  that  his  plan  is  based  upon  fairness, 
that  some  of  the  projected  surplus  (as  of  this  writing  esti- 
mated to  be  $5.6  trillion  over  the  next  decade)  should  be 
returned  to  the  people  who  pay  the  bills.  He  maintains  that 
his  plan  would  put  more  cash  in  the  pockets  of  increasingly 
hard-pressed  individuals  and  eliminate  barriers  to  prosperi-  - 
ty  built  into  the  tax  code.  At  a  public  ceremony  on  Feb.  8  \ 
in  the  Rose  Garden,  the  President  warned  that  high  tax  f 
rates,  a  legacy  of  World  War  II,  were  no  longer  necessary,  g 
In  fact,  thev  had  become  harmful  to  the  economv.  As  Mr.  < 
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Bush  stated:  "Forty  years  later,  our  treasury  is  full  and  our 
people  are  overcharged....  Returning  some  of  their  money 
is  right,  and  it  is  urgent." 

The  Bush  plan  rests  on  three  assumptions.  First,  fair- 
ness requires  that  people  be  given  what  is  their  due.  It  is 
only  fair  that  wealthier  people  get  a  larger  portion  of  the 
tax  cut  because  they  pay  a  bigger  share  of  income  taxes. 
Second,  there  is  a  correlation  between  cutting  taxes  and 
behavior.  If  people  pay  less  in  taxes,  they  will  work  harder, 
with  greater  dedication  and  efficiency.  Third,  the  country 
will  run  better  if  the  government  spends  less.  Leaving  the 
surplus  in  government  hands  rather  than  returning  it  to  the 
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citizenry  through  tax  cuts  encourages  wasteful  spendir. 

Critics  argue  that  Mr.  Bush's  overall  tax  plan  woulqi 
far  bigger  cuts  to  people  at  the  upper  end  of  the  inn 
scale  than  to  those  in  the  lower-  and  middle-income  bic 
ets.  Estimates  are  that  43  percent  of  the  benefits  woul 
to  the  wealthiest  1  percent  of  Americans,  with  avA 
incomes  of  $900,000  a  year.  Furthermore,  the  riu 
Americans  would  especially  gain  from  repeal  of  the  <s 
tax.  Even  if  families  in  the  lower  brackets  see  a  greateifr 
portional  reduction  in  their  income  taxes  than  those  ijt 
top  bracket,  as  the  Bush  administration  claims,  the  ■ 
burden  on  such  families  is  not  the  income  tax  but  thetft 
roll  tax,  which  will  not  be  cut. 

Other  critics  are  concerned  thtt 
are  giving  away  the  "national  nestn 
Most  of  the  projected  surplus  forte 
year  2000  represents  surpluses  ct 
Medicare  and  federal  pension  ji 
funds.  Like  Social  Security,  boi 
these  funds  are  accumulating  restv 
for  the  geriatric  future  of  the  toi 
boomers.  The  short-term  surplus 
these  funds  will  be  needed  in  thli 
too  distant  future.  Also,  critics  ctt 
that  the  tax  cut  could  lead  to  a  m 
mess  if  the  projected  federal  bile 
surplus  does  not  materialize  as  en 
ed.  Projected  surpluses  are  sitp 
that — projections;  and  economics 
jections  five  and  ten  years  out  are  ar 
ly  guaranteed.  They  will  occur  oh" 
steady  high  economic  growth  ccti; 
ues,  which  depends  on  the  contiu 
tion  of  high  productivity  gains,  an 
argue  that  it  is  irresponsible  fc  ti 
present  government  to  lock  intoja< 
tax  cuts  based  on  highly  contuse 
forecasts  of  future  surpluses. 

Additional  concerns  are  rm 
about  discretionary  spending  exruc 
tures  that  are  not  mandated  by  extir 
law.  Half  of  discretionary  speilir 
goes  for  defense,  and  the  preside?  h 
promised  future  increases  in  mid 
expenditures.  Non-military  diet: 
tionarv  spending,  as  a  percentae  < 
G.D.P.,  is  at  its  lowest  level  since  9t 
If  military  spending  increases,  iei 
will  have  to  be  substantial  cuts  in  th< 
government  services.  How  much  dti 
al  government  money  will  be  av?abl 
for  education,  health  coverage  to  o 


.  .  .  through  a  mix  oj 
leisure,  reflection, 
study,  [wa  ver,  play  .  . 
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>me  working  families,  improving  Medicare  benefits, 
lical  and  scientific  research,  safety  and  consumer  pro- 
ion,  oversight  of  financial  markets,  transportation 
rovements? 

3pponents  of  the  Bush  plan  maintain  the  projected 
ilus  has  altered  our  budget  planning.  No  longer  can  it 
;aid,  as  was  the  case  under  the  elder  Bush,  that  the 
ley  is  simply  not  available  for  social  programs.  Now 
debate  concerns  whether  the  surplus  projections 
lid  be  used  to  assist  those  who  need  government  pro- 
ns  or  whether  they  should  be  given  to  wealthy  Amer- 
s  who  have  prospered  over  the  last  20  years. 
In  sum,  critics  maintain  that  the 

I  plan  rests  on  faulty  priorities  and 
;umptions;  it  ignores  important 

II  and  economic  goals  and  lacks  fis- 
liscipline  and  prudence. 


Abel.  Just  as  Cain  did  not  recognize  that  he  is,  indeed,  his 
brother's  keeper,  so  too  may  we  neglect  bonds  of  solidarity. 

In  his  encyclical  on  social  concerns,  Sollicitudo  Rei 
Socinlis  (1987),  the  pope  defines  solidarity  as  "a  firm  and 
persevering  determination  to  commit  oneself  to  the  com- 
mon good. ..because  we  are  all  responsible  for  all"  (No.  38). 
As  a  Christian  virtue,  solidarity  constitutes  the  "privileged 
expression  of  Christian  charity  and  is  clearly  linked  to  the 
Christian  ideal  of.  unity  or  communion.  This  unity  reflects 
the  intimate  life  of  the  Trinity  and  discloses  a  new  model  of 
the  human  race,  which  must  ultimately  inspire  our  solidari- 
ty" (No.  40).  Yet  while  solidarity  demands  universal  love,  it 


sumptions  From  the  Tradition 

telp  guide  an  ethical  assessment  of 
resident's  tax  plan,  I  propose  three 
al  presumptions  drawn  from  the 
lolic  social  tradition.  I  do  not  claim 
these  presumptions  are  sufficient, 
that  they  are  necessary  to  inform 
process  of  decision-making.  To 
line  the  tax  plan  in  light  of  these 
jmptions  means  that  components 
conflict  with  them  are  required  to 
the  burden  of  proof, 
'resumption  1.  Individual  rights- 
s  are  determined  within  the  bonds  of 
•rity. 

n  Catholic  social  teaching,  a  just 
ty  is  one  in  which  humans  exist  in 
relationship  to  one  another.  The 
ern  social  tradition  sets  forth  the 
on  of  mutual  interdependence 
lg  all  groups  and  classes  in  society. 
John  Paul  II,  perhaps  more  than 
f  his  predecessors,  has  emphasized 
importance  of  recognizing  our 
dependence  and  the  harm  done  to 
iduals  and  society  when  bonds  of 
arity  are  ignored.  In  his  encyclical 
r  On  the  Value  and  Inviolability  of 
an  Life  (1995),  John  Paul  sees  as 
iundly  disturbing  our  failure  to 
gnize  that  we  are  indeed  our 
thers'  and  sisters'  keepers."  His 
hetic  critique  of  culture  is  based 
i  the  biblical  story  of  Cain  and 
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The  Time  Has  Come  to  Drop  Our  Stones 

A  Statement  from  Leaders  of  Catholic  Religious  Communities 

7s  there  anyone  among  you  who,  if  your  child  asks  for  bread,  will  give  a  stone?" 

-  Matthew  7:9 

This  question  posed  by  Jesus  to  his  followers  seems  to  have  an  obvious  answer.  Who  among  \ 
can  imagine  giving  a  stone  to  a  child  to  curb  the  child's  hunger?  And  yet,  in  many  ways,  cr 
national  budget  priorities  do  exactly  that.  For  every  50  cents  that  our  government  chooses  | 
spend  on  the  military,  it  spends  only  6  cents  on  education  and  4  cents  on  health  care.' 
In  our  nation,  the  wealthiest  in  the  world,  32  million  people  live  in  poverty2  and  31  million  pe( 
A  National  Catholic  Campaign       ,   do[Vf  haye  e       h  fQ  eaf3  Forty.three  million  people  are  uninsured,  including  1  1  million  g| 
to  Redirect  Military  Spending     dfen4  NeaHy  m  of  d|  y  s  chj|dren  |jve  jn  pover^5j  and  85%  Qf  our  schools  are  in  need 
significant  repair6.  In  over  5.4  million  households  nationwide,  people  pay  more  than  50%  of  their  income  in  rent7  or  live  I 
severely  substandard  housing. 

We  are  no  strangers  to  statistics  such  as  these,  for  the  people  who  make  up  these  statistics  enter  into  our  lives  each  dd] 
As  members  of  vowed  religious  communities  throughout  the  nation,  we  have  a  long  history  of  faithful  ministry  to  those  neglep 
ed  by  society.  We  serve  those  who  hunger  in  our  soup  kitchens  and  food  pantries.  We  provide  respite  for  those  living  withct 
homes  in  our  shelters.  We  nurse  the  illnesses  of  those  who  are  uninsured  and  underinsured  in  our  hospitals  and  health  clinia] 
We  train  and  assist  those  eager  to  work  their  way  out  of  poverty  at  our  job  training  centers.  We  teach  and  shower  love  up<J 
hungry  children  from  single  parent  households  in  our  schools.  And  we  work  to  try  to  change  social  systems  which  contribute)! 
or  inadequately  address  the  problem  of  poverty  in  our  nation. 

But  even  our  best  efforts  and  the  millions  of  dollars  that  we  invest  to  try  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are  poor  are  insl 
ficient.  The  gap  between  those  who  are  rich  and  those  who  are  poor  is  growing  in  our  nation,  creating  cracks  that  more  pa 
pie  fall  into  day  after  day.  Religious  communities  and  the  private  sector  cannot  meet  all  of  these  needs,  nor  should  we  be  expef 
ed  to  do  so.  Our  nation  could  have  all  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  these  needs  if  only  our  government  would  choose  to  speii 
less  on  the  military  and  more  on  education,  health  care,  housing,  job  training  and  other  social  needs. 

The  U.S.  Congress  approved  $305  billion  in  military  spending  for  200 18,  an  increase  of  $12  billion  over  2000.  Tfl 
includes  $60.3  billion  for  the  purchase  of  new  weapons,  despite  the  vast  superiority  of  U.S.  weapons  systems,  and  $  1.9  , a 
iion  for  the  National  Missile  Defense,  which  has  failed  every  major  test.  President  Bush  plans  to  move  forward  with  the  devs 
opment  of  the  National  Missile  Defense,  estimated  to  cost  $60  billion  and  likely  to  cost  much  more.  Senior  military  comma™ 
ers  are  calling  for  annual  increases  of  $20  to  $30  billion  more  than  the  2001  military  budget.  These  levels  of  spending  en 
based  on  outdated  Cold  War  strategies  which  former  military  officials  say  are  unrealistic.  For  the  same  amount  of  money  whi| 
our  government  plans  to  spend  on  new  weapons  in  2001  ($60  billion),  we  could  fully  fund  Head  Start  for  six  years  and  pil 
vide  health  insurance  for  all  uninsured  children  in  our  country. 

Our  rich  tradition  of  Catholic  social  teaching  consistently  states  that  every  public  policy  must  be  measured  by  the  effectr 
will  have  on  those  who  are  poor,  striving  always  to  enhance  human  dignity.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  our  bloated  military  budget  re^ 
resents  a  direct  theft  from  the  lives  and  futures  of  those  who  are  poor.  This  must  change.  We  are  answering  the  call  of  Catho: 
bishops  to  create  a  Catholic  campaign  to  end  exorbitant  military  spending  in  order  to  provide  for  the  unmet  needs  of  our  nation 
people.  Through  our  ministries,  we  make  the  well-being  of  people  our  first  priority  everyday  and  we  call  upon  our  governme* 
to  do  the  same.  We,  as  a  nation,  must  recognize  that  true  security  is  not  round  in  superior  weapons  systems  but  in  a  socia 
where  every  person  is  enabled  to  develop  their  full  human  potential.  We  must  drop  our  stones  and  change  our  priorities  so  tlr 
we  might  offer  all  who  hunger  the  bread  of  life. 

This  statement  is  part  of  Bread  Not  Stones:  A  Catholic  Campaign  to  Redirect  Military  Spending,  a  project  of  Pax  Christi  USA  endorsi 
by  several  national  Catholic  organizations  including  the  Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Religious  and  the  Conference  of  Major  Superia 
of  Men's  Institutes 

'Council  tot  a  livable  World;  ^NETWORK,  3Bread  for  the  World;  ^NETWORK,  National  Center  for  Children  in  Poverty;  National  Priorities  Project;  'NETWORK;  Council  for  o  Livable  World. 


American  Province  of  Little  Company  of  Mary  Sisters,  Evergreen  Park,  IL 
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Take  Up  the  Religious  Leaders'  Call 
Join  the  Bread  Not  Stones  Campaign 

will  be  added  to  the  list  of  Campaign  endorsers,  receive  periodic  mailings  and 
nil  with  information  on  prayer,  study  and  action  resources,  action  alerts,  and  copyready 
srials  to  help  you  organize  locally. 
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-hristi  USA  is  the  national  Catholic  peace  movement,  headquartered  in  Erie,  Pa.  Its  members  work  for  the  transformation  of  society  through  nonvio- 
and  advocate  peacemaking  as  a  priority  in  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  The  movement  publishes  peace  education  literature  and  devel- 
mistry  programs  that  promote  justice  for  the  sake  of  creating  a  more  peaceful,  just  and  sustainable  world.  Pax  Christi  USA  is  a  section  of  Pax  Christi 
otional,  which  is  active  in  over  30  countries. 


requires  an  "option  or  love  of  preference  for  the  poor,"  a 
special  primacy  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  charity.  Solidar- 
ity implies  that  actions  and  choices  are  determined  with  an 
awareness  of  how  they  affect  others  in  an  interdependent 
world  and  with  an  acute  awareness  of  how  individual 
rights-claims  impact  the  poor  and  the  common  good. 

Presumption  2.  The  state  has  a  positive,  though  limited, 
role  in  promoting  the  common  good. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  the  state  has  a  posi- 
tive but  limited  function  in  stimulating,  coordinating, 
directing  and  guiding  other  societal  groups  and  institu- 
tions in  working  for  the  common  good.  Since  material 
goods  are  an  important  part  of  the  common  good,  the 
state  cannot  ignore  the  realm  of  economic  life.  The 
Catholic  tradition  s  understanding  of  the  state  attempts  to 
give  due  importance  to  both  individual  and  social 
aspects — protecting  and  promoting  the  human  rights  of 
persons  as  well  as  acknowledging  the  social  nature  of 
human  beings.  Government  authorities  have  some  respon- 
sibility for  the  common  good,  and,  accordingly,  state 
intervention  may  be  needed  to  lessen  inequality,  to  keep 
fluctuations  of  the  economy  within  bounds  and  to  provide 
effective  measures  for  avoiding  mass  unemployment. 

The  degree  of  state  intervention  necessary  to  achieve 
the  common  good  is  determined  within  the  tension 
between  the  complex  reality  of  interdependence  (what 
John  XXIII  referred  to  as  the  process  of  socialization)  and 
the  principle  of  subsidiarity.  Subsidiarity  places  the  burden 
of  proof  tor  intervention  on  those  forces  farther  removed 
from  the  grassroots;  hence  the  orientation  is  to  limit 
appeals  to  the  federal  government  as  the  first  resort.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  acknowledgment  of  interdependence 
legitimates,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  expanding  role  of 
the  state  in  accomplishing  tasks  beyond  the  scope  of  per- 
sonal or  local  initiative.  So  the  two  principles — subsidiari- 
ty and  socialization — ought  to  be  understood  in  a  relation- 
ship of  tension  and  are  to  be  governed  by  which  best 
serves  solidarity  in  a  given  instance. 

Presumption  3.  Both  the  goods  of  creation  and  the  burdens 
of  social  life  are  to  be  distributed  in  accord  with  the  principle  of 
distributive  justice. 

In  the  Catholic  tradition,  the  goods  of  creation  exist  to 
serve  the  needs  of  all.  Paul  VI,  in  his  encyclical  The  Devel- 
opment of  Peoples  (1967),  underscored  the  universal  purpose 
of  created  things:  "All  other  rights  whatsoever,  including 
those  of  property  and  of  free  commerce,  are  to  be  subordi- 
nated to  this  principle....  It  is  a  grave  and  urgent  social  duty 
to  direct  them  to  their  primary  finality"  (No.  22).  Distribu- 
tive justice  provides  some  direction  in  determining  how  the 
goods  of  creation  are  to  be  distributed  within  a  society. 

Distributive  justice  regulates  the  relationship  of  the 
social  whole  to  the  individual.  So  distributive  justice  estab- 
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lishes  the  right  of  all  to  share  in  the  goods  and  opportiu 
ties  that  are  necessary  for  participation  in  the  human  cm 
munity.  Distributive  justice  also  recognizes  the  need  I 
basic  minimum  for  all,  but  beyond  that  allows  for  a  m 
sure  of  inequality  for  various  reasons.  There  is  a  social  at 
to  redirect  created  goods  to  secure  the  good  of il 
Through  its  tax  system  the  state  can  and  should  woi  t 
help  achieve  this  goal. 

The  first  presumption  suggests  that  goods  be  district 
ed  with  a  greater  emphasis  given  to  the  needs  of  huia 
beings  to  have  the  necessary  minimum  for  living  a  dear 
human  life.  Other  aspects  can  enter  into  the  broad  qej 
tion  of  the  total  distribution  of  the  goods  of  creation;  ned 
are  to  be  modified  by  concerns  for  effort  and  sacrifice  10 
must  be  balanced  by  attention  to  productivity  and  sea  it 
of  resources.  The  priority,  however,  is  on  needs,  then  eor 
and  sacrifice,  and  productivity  over  scarcity. 

In  a  just  society,  those  with  more  have  an  obligao 
toward  those  who  have  less.  This  outlook  supports  a  ;o 
portional  and  progressive  tax  structure.  Proportionit 
requires  the  rich  to  pay  a  greater  percentage  of  tei 
income  and  wealth  for  taxes,  since  they  are  in  a  btce 
position  to  bear  the  burden  of  paying  for  the  gooc  c 
social  life.  The  U.S.  Catholic  bishops,  in  their  pastoralet 
ter  on  economic  justice  (1986),  reiterated  the  point  iia 
the  tax  system  should  be  structured  according  to  the  [in 
ciple  of  progressivity,  so  that  those  with  relatively  grete 
financial  resources  pay  a  higher  rate  of  taxation.  |B 
reflects  the  concern  that  burdens  as  well  as  benefit  b 
fairly  shared. 

Assessing  the  Tax  Plan 

These  three  moral  presumptions  suggest  an  assessmei  o 
the  Bush  administration's  tax  plan.  On  the  positive  sideJii 
tax  plan  has  the  potential  to  promote  bonds  of  solid ir 
and  to  foster  responsibility.  By  eliminating  the  marrg 
penalty  and  increasing  the  child  credit,  it  is  hoped  ia 
commitment  to  marriage  and  family  responsibility  'il 
increase.  Intact  two-parent  families  are  more  apt  to  achv 
a  decent  standard  of  living  and  thus  more  fully  particiati 
in  the  life  of  society.  And  according  to  Catholic  s<  ia 
teaching,  because  the  family  is  a  privileged  form  of  hit  a 
community  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  the  social  ol 
government  policies  that  encourage  stable  marriages  ni 
families  are  generally  worth  supporting. 

Furthermore,  everyone  who  pays  income  taxes  il 
receive  some  benefit  and  thus  may  be  better  able  to  tm 
tribute  to  society.  If  people  do  work  harder  with  grttei 
dedication  and  efficiency  when  they  pay  less  in  taxes, hi- 
may  also  contribute  to  better  relationships  in  the  w'k 
place.  The  tax  plan  can  also  promote  an  aspect  of  the  on 
mon  good,  such  as  economic  rights,  by  returning  son  oi 
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:  money  individuals  have  paid  in  taxes.  Individuals  then 
V  have  more  of  the  resources  needed  to  live  adequately 
1  in  accord  with  responsible  freedom.  The  proposed  tax 
luctions  are  also  one  way  to  alleviate  some  of  the  eco- 
Tiic  distress  families  and  individuals  experience  and  to 
rease  the  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
Is  the  tax  plan  fair?  Yes,  if  assessed  according  to  the 
-triple  of  commutative  justice,  which  calls  for  funda- 
ntal  fairness  in  agreements  and  exchanges  between 
ividuals  or  private  social  groups.  This  is  justice  in  the 
ctest  sense  of  the  term,  governed  by  a  strict  arithmetic 
lality.  According  to  the  principle  of  commutative  jus- 
it  is  fair  to  give  more  of  a  tax  cut  to  those  who  pay 
re  taxes. 

The  Catholic  tradition,  however,  has  recognized  that 

justice  of  taxation  belongs  to  the  realm  of  distributive 

ice,  not  justice  in  the  strict  sense.  The  proper  distribu- 

i  of  the  tax  surplus  can  be  properly  determined  only  in 

wider  context  of  the  proper  distribution  of  the  goods 
burdens  of  social  life.  Fairness  is  not  determined  by 

:t  arithmetic  equality  but  by  propor- 

lal  equality.  Distributive  justice 

aires  that  the  economic  pie  be  fairly 

ided.  This  means  distribution  of 

ds  on  the  basis  of  need  first  and  the 

ribution  of  burdens  on  the  basis  of 

ity  to  pay.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 

triple  of  distributive  justice  is  the 

ts  of  the  Bush  tax  plan.  Rather,  the 
:  x)sal  seems  to  have  a  structure  that 
exacerbate  an  already  serious  prob- 
by  giving  a  larger  portion  of 

urces  to  the  richest  Americans,  who 
ij  ady  have  plenty,  while  not  doing 
:j  agh  for  those  with  less.  The  princi- 
I  of  progressivity  is  not  adequately 
B  )red  into  the  tax  plan,  so  that  those 
v  1  relatively  greater  financial 
I  urces  assume  the  burden  of  a  higher 
r  of  taxation. 

"inally,  when  we  evaluate  the  tax  plan 
n]  rms  of  its  impact  on  the  poor,  several 
q  tions  emerge.  Will  the  tax  cut  for 
«|  e  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  econom- 
ic; dder  be  sufficient  to  improve  their 
I  'omic  well-being?  Will  there  be 
Ki  igh  discretionary  funds  in  the  budget 
w  ay  for  the  public  needs  of  society, 
tially  the  poor?  What  steps  could  be 
K  n  to  reduce  or  offset  the  payroll 
te!  3,  which  place  a  disproportionate 
b  'en  on  those  with  lower  incomes? 


How  will  the  tax  plan  provide  help  for  the  largest  segment  of 
the  working  poor,  single  mothers  with  children? 

An  assessment  of  the  Bush  administration's  tax  plan 
ought  to  include  reflection  upon  the  moral  commitments 
in  the  Catholic  social  tradition  that  will  be  either  protected 
or  harmed.  The  three  that  have  been  suggested  here  are 
not  the  only  ones,  but  they  do  represent  presumptions  that 
place  the  burden  of  proof  on  those  who  would  override 
them.  Understandably,  we  may  have  a  bias  in  favor  of  any 
tax  cut  that  will  provide  some  personal  benefit,  especially  as 
we  prepare  our  income  tax  returns  for  2000,  but  other  con- 
siderations must  be  remembered. 

•  •  • 

Coincidentally,  this  is  not  only  tax  season  but  also  the 
Lenten  season.  Assessing  budgets  and  taxes  does  not  usually 
coincide  with  the  spiritual  reading  and  practices  encouraged 
during  Lent.  But  perhaps  it  is  an  especially  appropriate  time 
for  doing  just  that — reflecting  upon  the  proposed  tax  plan 
and  asking  not  only  "What's  in  it  for  me?"  but  also  "Am  I 
my  brothers'  and  sisters'  keeper?"  fA 
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A  Matter  of  Justice 


Was  the  trial  of  Jacques  Dupuis  really  necessary? 


BY  LADISLAS  ORSY 


THE  TRIAL  (YES,  trial  in  the  full  legal  sense)  of 
Jacques  Dupuis,  SJ.,  has  been  concluded,  and 
the  author  of  a  pioneering  work,  Toward  a  Chris- 
tian Theology  of  Religious  Pluralism,  has  been 
cleared  of  the  suspicion  (or  was  it  a  charge?)  of  having  devi- 

LADISLAS  ORSY  is  a  visiting  professor  at  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty Law  Center  in  Washington,  D.C. 


ated  from  the  Catholic  fa 
He  is  free  to  have  his  b 
reprinted  and  translated.  H 
merely  bound  to  add  an  c 
cial  "Notification"  to  his 
to  prevent  any  misund 
standing. 

A  welcome  conclusion, 
doubt,  to  a  long-drawn- 
process.  It  lasted  over  t 
years,  a  lot  of  time  for  a  < 
ative  scholar  to  spend  in 
traction!  The  investigat 
was  initiated  and  conduc 
by  the  Congregation  for 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  As 
notice  of  the  judicial  inqi 
was  spreading  the  world  o 
bishops,  theologians  2 
Catholic  folks  (designated 
Vatican  Council  II  as  bles 
with  a  "sense  of  faith")  w 
first  stunned  by  the  news 
then  waited  anxiously  for 
outcome.  The  theologi 
acumen  and  the  spirit 
fidelity  of  a  person  who  by 
evidence  spent  his  life  in 
service  of  the  faith  was  ca. 
into  doubt. 

It  all  happened,  seemi 
ly,  to  protect  the  faitli.  But ' 
it  really  necessary?  If  the  C 
gregation  for  the  Doctrine  I 
the  Faith  had  any  doubt,  v| 
was  it  not  resolved  in  a  s 
pier  and  friendlier  way?  There  is  nothing  to  show  t» 
Father  Dupuis  would  not  have  been  willing  to  listen  :IC 
issue  some  clarification  for  those  who  needed  it. 

Where  are  the  faulty  structures  in  the  church  that  is 
cause,  or  allow,  so  much  anguish  for  so  little? 

The  faulty  structures  are  in  the  procedures  of  the  Gi- 
gregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith.  They  are  unfits 
our  age,  which  is  increasingly  aware  of  the  sanctity] 
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nan  rights.  These  structures  are  survivals  from  the  times 
en  the  light  of  conscience  counted  for  little,  "error  had 
right,"  and  men  and  women  in  "error"  knew  little  free- 
n.  Used  today,  they  undermine  the  credibility  of  the 
irch  in  its  mission  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  human  per- 
s.  Further,  and  no  less  importandy,  they  are  an  obstacle 
he  ecumenical  movement.  Christians  who  do  not  belong 
he  Roman  Catholic  communion  fear  that  our  intent  is  to 
)Ose  similar  structures  on  the  one  church  of  Christ  for 
ich  we  all  hope. 

These  are  weighty  charges  that  require  substantiation. 
For  convincing  evidence,  no  more  is  needed  than  to 
all,  point  by  point,  the  congregation's  own  "Regulations 
the  Examination  of  Doctrines." 

The  congregation  is  entitled,  virtually  enjoined,  to 
;stigate  any  opinion  that  in  its  judgment  is  "erroneous" 
I  "dangerous."  This  is  a  sweeping  mandate;  its  scope 
s  well  beyond  safeguarding  the  church's  beliefs.  No  def- 
ions  of  the  "delicts"  are  given.  Hence  an  overzealous 
fender  of  faith"  may  well  be  tempted  to  cast  the  net  far 
I  wide — especially  if  the  duties  of  his  office  have 
rived  him  of  the  opportunity  to  follow  new  develop- 
lts  in  creative  theology.  Misguided  excesses  have  hap- 


pened in  the  past.  It  is  enough  to  recall  how  a  few  decades 
ago  thinkers  of  the  stature  of  Yves  Congar,  Henri  de 
Lubac,  Karl  Rahner,  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin  and  John 
Courtney  Murray  were  accused  of,  and  disciplined  for, 
spreading  "erroneous"  or  "dangerous"  doctrines.  It  took  an 
ecumenical  council  to  restore  the  balance.  There  should  be 
no  misunderstanding:  our  Catholic  faith  must  be  pre- 
served, but  by  means  worthy  of  the  same  faith.  If  we  wish 
to  be  a  community  that  lives  under  the  law  (including  the 
supreme  law  of  charity),  all  punishable  actions  must  be 
defined  with  the  greatest  of  care.  Tyrannical  states  alone 
have  the  habit  of  using  vague  determinations. 

The  congregation  takes  the  first  steps  in  the  process 
within  its  walls  (literally)  and  in  total  secrecy.  Its  office 
assumes  the  roles  of  accuser  and  defender  and  sits  as  the 
judicial  body.  It  notices  no  conflict  of  interest.  The  author 
himself  is  left  in  ignorance  while  his  life's  work  is  in  the 
balance.  Every  trial  ought  to  be  a  search  for  truth,  and 
experience  going  back  for  millennia  has  taught  the  human 
family  that  when  the  roles  are  divided,  there  is  a  better 
chance  to  find  the  truth.  Why  should  the  church  disregard 
such  practical  wisdom? 

If  the  congregation  discovers  no  fault  with  the  author's 


Coming  Back  to  the  World 


"He  observed  the  wrappings  on  the  ground  and  saw  the  piece  of  doth 
which  had  covered  the  head  not  lying  with  the  wrappings, 
but  rolled  up  in  a  place  by  itself. " 


Was  it  like  waking  up  after  long  sleep, 
throwing  off  the  wrappings,  then  rolling 
up  the  head  cloth  because  it  was  nearest 


the  wrapping  in  his  hands,  feeling 
the  texture  and  give  of  the  cloth 
that  allowed  the  old  world  in, 


to  hand  that  morning  he  came  to 
before  the  stone  gave  way? 
Maybe,  sitting  there  a  moment, 

unsure  of  where  or  who  he  was, 
he  rubbed  his  eyes,  waiting  for 
something  to  come  back,  then  took 


fibrous,  dense,  and  shifting.  Then, 
as  the  memories  began  to  filter  in, 
he  must  have  rolled  the  cloth  (as  he'd 

been  taught),  and  laid  it  aside,  before 
he  followed  the  two  in  dazzling  robes 
into  the  unfamiliar  day. 

Jerry  Harp 
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doctrine,  the  process  stops  there.  But,  if  it  finds  "error"  or 
senses  "danger"  in  his  writings,  it  notifies  all  the  interested 
ordinaries  (bishops  and  other  religious  superiors),  the  com- 
petent departments  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  person  now 
clearly  "under  a  cloud."  In  our  age,  of  course,  any  informa- 
tion so  widely  spread  is  bound  to  reach  the  media.  Thus 
the  reputation  of  the  author  becomes  devastated,  well 
before  he  can  utter  a  word  in  his  own  defense.  His  peers 
and  friends  are  usually  bewildered  and  muted.  Their  testi- 
mony is  not  wanted. 

After  the  notification  about  his  failings,  the  author 
must  respond  to  the  congregation  s  "questions"  in  writing. 
He  can  either  mend  his  ways  (thoughts)  and  issue  an 
appropriate  retraction,  or  he  may  try  to  convince  the  "tri- 
bunal" that  its  misgivings  are  not  well  founded — no  mean 
task!  He  has  no  right  to  appear  before  his  judges,  still  less 
to  confront  his  accusers  (who  will  remain  anonymous 
throughout).  If  he  so  requests,  however,  an  audience  with 
a  designated  official  may  be  granted.  He  has  no  right  to  be 
defended  by  a  lawyer-advocate,  but  he  may  be  permitted 
to  have  an  "adviser"  by  his  side.  This  is  hardly  "natural 
justice."  Even  the  ancient  Romans  had  a  different  standard 
in  legal  ethics.  Luke  reports  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  when  Paul's  accusers  demanded  that  Festus,  the  gov- 
ernor, sentence  him,  Festus  responded,  "[I]t  was  not  the 
custom  of  the  Romans  to  give  up  [to  sentence]  any  one 
before  the  accused  met  the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  had 
the  opportunity  to  make  his  defense  concerning  the 
charge  laid  against  him"  (25:16).  Can  the  measure  of  jus- 
tice in  our  Christian  community  be  less  than  that  of  Fes- 
tus, the  pagan? 

The  rules  of  the  congregation  do  not  permit  any  appeal 
against  its  final  decision  on  the  ground  that  the  office  kept 
the  pope  informed  throughout  the  process  and  had  its  final 
decision  approved  bv  him.  The  fact  is,  however,  the  pope's 
approval  is  a  routine  act,  without  his  "infallibility"  ever 
coming  into  play.  But  if  there  is  a  miscarriage  of  justice,  in 
practice  the  decision  remains  untouchable  and 
irreformable — not  unlike  a  papal  definition.  The  scholars 
mentioned  above  could  not  have  returned  to  their  teach- 
ings and  writings  but  for  the  ecumenical  council! 

Our  Catholic  people  are  for  the  most  part  unaware  of 
these  structures  and  procedures.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  alert 
them  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  millennium  some 
practices  of  the  once  dreaded  Inquisition  are  still  effectively 
used.  What  is  the  point  in  offering  our  apologies  for  the 
wrong  done  to  Galileo  (and  many  others)  if  we  do  not 
change  our  ways? 

What  should  be  done?  Is  there  a  remedy? 

Yes,  there  is  a  remedy,  and  one  only:  demolition  of  the 
offending  structures.  They  are  indeed  "dangerous"  because 
they  were  born  from  a  philosophy  that  is  "erroneous." 


They  are  not  redeemable,  not  even  in  parts.  They  del 
belong  to  the  deposit  of  faith.  We  should  have  no  fearfcl 
favorite  words  of  John  Paul  II).  Their  abolition  willi 
damage  our  faith.  A  community  supported  by  the  Spirih 
enough  intelligence  to  find  better  ways  and  means  to  * 
tect  God's  revelation. 

If  we  believe  that  the  church  must  be  "light  tcj 
nations,"  as  Christ  is,  then  we  must  make  sure  that  all  oil- 
in  the  church  serve  the  cause  of  authentic  justice,  humarfa 
Christian.  Otherwise  our  protestations  about  the  sacrec* 
of  human  rights  will  have  no  effect;  they  will  be  liked 
sound  of  a  noisy  gong  and  a  clanging  cymbal,  in  the  won! 
Paul  the  Aposde.  We  shall  be  judged  by  our  deeds. 

All  other  Christian  churches  and  communities  arour 
are  steadily  watching  our  ways.  If  they  find  us  wanting  iio1 
practice  of  justice,  they  will  not  join  us  on  the  path  to  til 
Further,  if  we  Catholics  honesdy  judge  that  in  the  one  chn 
of  Christ,  awaited  and  hoped  for,  there  should  be  no  m 
for  such  punishing  processes,  we  should  discard  them  «b 
If  they  will  not  be  needed  in  the  future,  they  are  not  nei< 
at  the  present. 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  in  an  apostolic  letter  issued  on  J; . 
At  the  Beginning  of  the  Nra)  Millennium  (Novo  Millennhbi 
unte),  offers  some  encouragement.  He  insists  on  consul 
the  faithful,  recalling  the  words  of  St.  Paulinus  of  Nola:L 
us  listen  to  what  all  the  faithful  say,  because  in  every  os 
them  the  Spirit  of  God  breathes."  In  these  practical  trial 
indeed,  it  would  be  right  and  just  to  consult  the  faithful. 

Then  the  pope  points  out  the  need  for  develoir 
"forums  and  structures  which,  in  accordance  with  the  Sear 
Vatican  Council's  major  directives,  serve  to  ensure  and  if < 
guard  communion."  Such  a  positive  call  includes,  of  ccrs 
an  unspoken  injunction  that  we  should  abandon  forumar 
structures  that  do  not  serve  the  cause  of  communion,  sui 
the  "Regulations  for  the  Examination  of  Doctrines"  ctf 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith. 

The  pope  continues:  "Much  has  been  done  sinclti 
Second  Vatican  Council  for  the  reform  of  the  Ro; 
Curia. ..but  there  is  certainly  much  more  to  be  done,  in 
to  realize  all  the  potential  of  [this]  instrument  of  commuioi 
which  needs  to  respond  prompdy  and  effectively  to  the  ita< 
which  the  church  must  face  in  these  rapidly  changing  Die 
(No.  44).  There  is  a  beautiful  continuity  in  this  project,  ill 
is  what  many  of  the  council  fathers  asked  for  at  Vatici  1 
Much  has  been  done  since;  much  more  remains  to  be  W 
So  speaks  the  vicar  of  Peter. 

"Amen"  is  the  appropriate  response. 

Indeed  the  times  are  changing  rapidly.  The  human  fm1 
all  over  the  earth  is  crying  out  for  justice,  and  in  this  rDvt 
ment  the  church  must  be  leading  as  the  light  of  the  natics  i 
the  ministry  of  justice.  It  is  to  fulfill  a  divine  mandate:  g  an 
teach  all  the  nations. 
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The  banner  that  hangs  at 
Guest  House  has  been  a  source  of 
comfort  to  the  thousands  of  priests, 
brothers,  deacons,  and  seminarians 
who  have  passed  through  our  door 
to  new  lives  of 
recovery.  Just  as  the 
archangel  Raphael, 
patron  of  healing, 
consoled  Tobit  after 
Tobit's  struggles, 
Guest  House  offers 
hope  and 

consolation  to  those 
who  come  to  us 
fearful,  ashamed  and 
much  in  need  of 
God's  healing  in  all 
aspects:  physically, 
emotionally,  and 
spiritually. 

Guest  House  pioneered  holistic 
treatment  for  alcoholism  and  other 
chemical  addictions  and  continues 
to  this  day  to  address  the  needs  of 
I  its  guests  in  their  whole  person. 
And  we  do  so  with  great  respect 
and  care  for  the  dignity  of  our 
clients.  The  late  John  Cardinal 
O'Connor  said  of  us,  "Guest  House 
is  a  treasure  for  the  Church.  I 
simply  don't  know  what  we  would 
do  without  Guest  House.  I  don't 
know  a  better  facility  of  the  kind 
anywhere  in  the  world." 


When  the  need  for  help  arises, 
Guest  House  is  here  to  provide  the 
optimum  chance  for  recovery. 
With  the  medical  resources  of  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  our  well-trained  and 
experienced  staff 
is  ready  to  help 
each  person  to 
develop  an 
individualized 
program  of 
recovery  centered 
around  the 
Twelve  Steps  of 
Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 
Recovery  adds  a 
significant 
dimension  to 
one's  ministry  -  so 
much  so  that  one  general  superior 
told  his  priests  and  brothers  that  he 
wished  they  were  all  recovering 
alcoholics! 

Please  let  us  help  those  you  know 
who  need  recovery.  Please  call. 


Rochester,  Minnesota 

1-800-634-4155 
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A  Sensual, 
Spiritual  Feast 

Seeing  Salvation 

Images  of  Christ  in  Art 

By  Neil  MacGregor  with  Erika  Langmuir 

National  Gallery  of  Art  (London)  Pi'ale  Univ.  Press. 
240p  $35.  ISBN  0-300-08478-1 

The  Image  of  Christ 

By  Gabriele  Finaldi 

National  Gallery  of  An  (London) Pi  'ale  Univ.  Press. 
224p  S24.VS.  ISBN  0-300-08165-3 

For  those  interested  in  the  role  that  the 
visual  arts  have  played  in  the  Christian 
faith,  these  two  books  are  major  contribu- 
tions. They  are  both  connected  to  an 
important  exhibition  organized  last  year  by 
the  National  Gallery  in  London  entitled 
"Seeing  Salvation."  According  to  Neil 
MacGregor,  the  National  Gallery's  direc- 
tor, roughly  one  third  of  the  National 
Gallery's  collection  is  Christian  in  content, 
but  relatively  few  of  the  museum's  visitors 
today  understand  the  theological  meaning 
of  the  works.  Rather  than  arrange  an  exhi- 
bition as  a  procession  of  artistic  styles  and 
subjects,  MacGregor  and  his  colleagues 
focused  on  the  meaning  of  the  works  and 
how  this  meaning  was  designed  to 
strengthen  faith.  Therefore,  the  exhibition 
and  both  books  discuss  not  only  the  art- 


works' historical  background,  but  also  their 
theological  and  faith  significance,  with  the 
focus  on  the  evolving  image  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  title  of  the  exhibition  (a  paraT 
phrase  of  Simeon's  declaration,  "my  eyes 
have  seen  your  salvation"  [Lk.  2:30]) 
emphasizes  this  experiential  approach. 

The  significance  of  the  exhibition  and 
its  related  publications  cannot  be  overstat- 
ed. Prior  to  the  National  Gallery's  "Seeing 
Salvation"  exhibition,  very  few  museums  of 
the  National  Gallery's  stature  presented 
Christian  religious  art  with  an  emphasis  on 
the  "religious."  MacGregor  and  company 
felt  that  they  had  an  idea  that  would  appeal 
to  large  audiences,  and  their  intuition  was 
right.  In  its  10-week  run,  "Seeing  Salva- 
tion" attracted  over  355,000  people  and 
was  the  number  one  exhibition  for  atten- 
dance in  the  United  Kingdom  for  2000 
and  the  14th  best-attended  exhibition  in 
the  world  for  that  same  year. 

"Seeing  Salvation"  has  generated  not 
only  a  stunningly  beautiful  and  affordable 
catalogue  by  Finaldi  and  colleagues,  but  a 
BBC  television  series,  over  three  hours  in 
length,  and  the  MacGregor  book  based  on 
that  series,  as  well  as  slide  packets  and 
study  guides.  Clearly,  the  organizers  of  this 
exhibition  hoped  that  its  impact  would 
extend  well  beyond  the  record  crowds  that 
saw  it.  And  there  is  good  reason  for  us  to 
celebrate  their  efforts,  for  The  Image  of 
Christ  and  Seeing  Salvation  may  be  the 
finest  books  to  date  on  the  importance  of 
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Nativity  Set 

This  unique  I  itc  Size  Nativity  Set  is  superb 
in  every  detail  ot  sculpture  and  color  It  is 
expertly  handcast  in  rif^id,  reinforced 
fiberglass  more  durable  than  marble 
and  stone  at  a  fraction  of  the  weight 
All  finishes  and  materials  are  selected 
for  ease  ot  maintenance  and  exceptional 
resistance  to  damage 

A  timeless  work  of  craftsmanship  Each  figure  is  hand-painted,  unique  and  unusual  Exacting  attention  to 
detail  is  evident  in  each  piece 

Perfect  for  churches,  homes,  parks,  shopping  centers  and  store  displays 
Figures  may  be  ordered  individually,  in  groupings,  or  as  a  complete  set 
Also  available  3  toot  high  and  18"  (Stable  is  available  separately  > 
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visual  expression  in  the  Christian  exp- 
ence. 

The  principal  focus  in  both  The 
of  Christ  and  Seeing  Salvation  is  the  artul 
and  how  it  reflects,  influences,  illumir  e 
and  informs  a  developing  understandir  o 
Jesus.  These  two  volumes  are  written 
scholars  who  are  equally  comfortable  id 
the  history  of  art  and  with  an  understid- 
ing  of  the  Christian  significance  of  thdr 
they  have  chosen.  Both  volumes  integtt 
thoughtful  reflections  with  scriptural  ta- 


il— 


SEEING 
SAEVATION 


tions,  but  these  volumes  are  not  in:r- 
changeable.  While  there  are  overlaps,  d 
volume  covers  some  art  not  included  iiht 
other.  Furthermore,  the  Finaldi  bo(  u 
scholarly  and  straightforward;  the  A.c- 
Gregor  volume,  while  no  less  m 
informed,  adopts  a  more  conversatha 
style. 

The  National  Gallery  chose  to  hii 
the  exhibition  to  79  artworks,  mosdy  Me 
the  Roman  Catholic  tradition,  and  to  fa 
thorough  commentaries  on  each  work  ft 
Image  of  Christ  is  the  official  catakut 
record  of  that  exhibition.  Like  the  ex3i- 
tion,  this  catalogue  is  divided  into  sen 
sections  that  explore  concerns  such  a:he 

the  reviewers 

Terrence  E.  Dempsey,  S.J.,  is  the  Ma 

0'Rourke  Jay  Endowed  Professor  in  Art 
History  and  Religion  and  the  director  of  tl 
Museum  of  Contemporary  Religious  Art  a 
Saint  Louis  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Denise  Lardner  Carmody  is  the  provo  of 

Santa  Clara  University,  Santa  Clara,  Calil 
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jolic  representation  of  Christ;  an 
nng  visual  Christology;  a  desire  to 
t  the  "true  likeness"  of  Jesus;  two  see- 
on  the  Passion  of  Christ;  a  section 
ssing  the  role  of  the  body  in  Christian 
id  belief;  and  a  final  chapter  on  the 
:  of  Christ  in  modern  times.  Each  of 
•ctions  is  introduced  by  a  clearly  writ- 
/erview  essay.  Then  each  art  object  in 
section  is  discussed  in  page-length 
,  written  by  Gabriele  Finaldi  and  her 
National  Gallery  colleagues,  with 
J  notations  as  well  as  a  lengthy  bibli- 
hy.  The  images  are  beautifully  repro- 
I,  and  the  commentaries  place  each 
in  its  religious,  historical  and  cultural 
;xt,  thereby  allowing  the  reader 
:r  access  to  the  art. 

'ring  Salvation,  the  book  based  on  the 
series,  is  a  thoughtful,  accessible  and 
lidly  illustrated  book  that  can  be  seen 
/orthy,  albeit  more  focused,  descen- 
>f  Civilization,  the  immensely  influen- 
'69  television  series  and  book  by  the 
r  Kenneth  Clark.  Neil  MacGregor  is 
d  storyteller  who  is  able  to  make  lllu- 
ing  connections.  Indeed,  throughout 
pok  he  comfortably  interweaves  scrip- 
passages,  historical  documents  and 
lonies  in  a  way  that  deepens  our 
inderstanding  of  these  works. 
>cusing  primarily  on  Christ's  infancy 
is  passion,  death  and  resurrection, 
jregor  shows  how  images  of  these 
ts  evolved.  MacGregor  begins  the 
e  with  a  discussion  of  the  "Adoration 
Magi"  theme,  tracing  it  from  its  ear- 
nown  occurrence  in  the  early  third- 
7  Roman  catacombs  to  the  sixth- 
7  Arian  mosaics  of  San  Apollinare 
3  in  Ravenna  to  the  12th-century 
ary  in  the  Cologne  Cathedral  to 
n  the  1 7th-century,  when  the  Jesuit 
<j  and  artist  Diego  de  la  Puente  paint- 
j  i  of  the  kings  as  a  South  American 
in.  The  image  evolves  from  the  cat- 
expression  of  the  community  of  the 
t  d  to  an  elaborate  association  with 
',  to  an  image  of  inculturation;  but  in 
:xample,  MacGregor  states,  these 
figures  "behold  and  proclaim  the 
niversality  of  Christ...." 
:  also  traces  the  development  of 
j  7  of  Christ  from  early  Christian 
)  jrams  (such  as  the  Chi  Rho)  and 
"I  Tns  such  as  ICTHUS  (the  Greek 
nj  or  "fish,"  which  becomes  an  acrostic 
sus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Savior")  to 


Creating  opportunities  for  spiritual  renewal 
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Hawkstone  Hall  is  an  international  pastoral  centre  that  has  served  the 
universal  Church  as  a  place  of  spiritual  renewal  for  the  past  twenty-five 
years.  The  house  is  set  in  extensive  parkland  in  Shropshire,  England.  It 
is  a  peace-filled  place.  Staffed  by  the  Redemptorists  of  the  London 
Province,  together  with  religious  and  lay  people,  it  fulfills  St  Alphonsus' 
wish  that  Redemptorist  houses  would  be  places  of  spiritual  renewal  for 
religious,  priests,  and  lay  people. 

Voices  from  the  Hawkstone  Course 


"Hawkstone  is  full  of  surprises,  The 
quality  of  the  lectures,  liturgy, 
prayer-life,  celebration,  hospitality, 
social  life,  and  companionship, 
contributed  to  a  renewal  experi- 
ence that  challenged  and  charmed 
me. " 

(Sr.  Toyoko  Sugiura  rscj,  Renewal 
Ministry,  Japan) 

"Hawkstone  offered  me  a  perfect 
blend:  a  welcoming  house  in  a 


beautiful  country  setting;  a  variety 
of  wonderful  lectures;  workshops; 
time  to  relax,  read  and  pray. 
The  opportunity  to  be  part  of 
an  international  community  of 
women  and  men  with  tremendous 
experience  of  the  mission  was  a 
highlight.  I've  enjoyed  three 
months  of  welcome  refreshment, 
and  renewal. " 

(Br.  Brian  Davis  cfx,  High  School 
Principal,  USA) 


3  MONTH  COURSE  DATES  FOR  2001/2002 


23  April  -  19  July  2001  (full) 
10  September  -  6  December  2001  (12  weeks) 
7  January  -  21  March  2002  (10  weeks) 
22  April  -  18  July  2002  (12  weeks) 
9  September  -  5  December  2002  (12  weeks) 


Our  brochure  gives  full  information  about  the  Course  and  the  option  of  joining 
the  Holy  Land  Pilgrimage  during  the  course  break.  For  further  details  contact: 
The  Secretary  (AM),  Hawkstone  Hall,  Marchamley,  Shrewsbury, 
SY4  5LG,  U.K.  Tel:  (01630)  685242  Fax:  (01630)  685565 
e-mail:  hawkhall@aol.com 


visit  this  peace-filled  place  today 
www.hawkstone-hall.com 
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the  introduction  of  figurative  representa- 
tions of  Christ,  the  earliest  being  the  third- 
century  Good  Shepherd.  The  physical 
likeness  of  Christ  was  not  important  to  the 
early  Christians  of  the  first  centuries.  As 
MacGregor  states:  "It  is  his  acts,  not  his 
appearance,  that  allow  us  to  recognize  him 
for  what  he  is." 

But  likeness  did  eventually  become 
important,  and  in  an  excellent  chapter 
entitled  "The  Quest  for  the  True  Like- 
ness," MacGregor  examines  images  claim- 
ing to  have  been  made  by  extraordinary 
means,  from  the  miraculous  images  of  the 
seventh-century  Acheiropoieton  or  "image 
not  made  by  human  hands,"  to  the  the 
Shroud  of  Turin.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
authentic  is  beside  the  point.  MacGregor  is 
more  interested  in  the  compelling  hold 
that  these  objects  have  had  on  people 
across  the  centuries  who  believe  that  the 
images  somehow  put  them  in  closer  con- 
tact with  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God. 

He  speaks  with  appreciation  of  the 
major  contribution  made  by  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi  to  Western  art.  By  commissioning  a 
manger  scene,  Francis  helped  humanize 
Christ,  as  he  refocused  the  image  of  him 
"from  the  mighty  King  of  Kings  to  the 


vulnerable  and  helpless  baby,"  thereby 
making  him  more  accessible  to  a  broader 
spectrum  of  humanity.  This  shift  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  work  of  artists  such 
as  Robert  Campin,  Georges  de  la  Tour 
and  Rembrandt.  MacGregor  contrasts 
these  Franciscan-inspired  images  with  the 
Dominican  use  of  images,  such  as  the  fres- 
coes by  Fra  Angelico  in  each  of  the  monas- 
tic cells  in  the  Convent  of  San  Marco  in 
Florence.  Less  appealing  to  a  large  popular 
audience,  these  images  were  designed  to 
encourage  a  more  intellectual  and  priva- 
tized contemplation. 

It  is  curious  that  except  for  the  brief 
discussion  of  Diego  de  la  Puente  in  Peru, 
there  is  no  exploration  of  the  important 
role  that  images  have  played  in  Jesuit  spiri- 
tuality, as  the  Jesuits  commissioned  major 
artists  and  architects  to  help  them  in  their 
own  evangelizing  work.  This  is  a  missed 
opportunity  in  an  otherwise  splendid  book. 

In  a  brief  but  eloquent  chapter,  Mac- 
Gregor focuses  on  two  great  artists,  Rem- 
brandt and  Michelangelo,  and  shows  how 
their  approach  to  the  theme  of  Christ's 
passion  and  death  changed  as  they  grew 
older,  as  they  themselves  went  through 
their  own  passions.  In  both  of  these  discus- 
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sions,  Scripture  is  generously  incorpofei 
Both  The  Image  of  Christ  and  tm 
Salvation  should  be  part  of  any  theol  pc 
or  art  historical  library.  For  those  wl  ai 
looking  for  resources  to  use  in  parish  du 
education  or  college-level  Christian  ieo 
ogy  and  art  courses,  these  books  are  m 
pensable.  The  MacGregor  book,  espi 
ly,  could  be  incorporated  effectively,* 
retreats,  ongoing  spiritual  direction  ope 
sonal  faith  renewal.  Both  volumes  iai 
the  visual  iconography  of  Christijiii 
accessible  to  people  from  a  variety  o*si 
gious  backgrounds.  Finally,  they  revem 
Christian  catechetical  opportunities 
exist  in  many  of  our  museums. 

Terrence  E.  Den 

Why  We  Belieie 

God  I 

The  Oldest  Question 

By  William  J.  0'Malley,  S.J. 

Loyola  Press.  198p.  $12.95  (paper).  ISBN 0-^ 
1515-7 

I  do  not  know  William  O'Malley,  $r 
but  I  wish  I  did.  I  say  this  because  Ira 
both  to  establish  and  qualify  the  object 
I  bring  to  this  review. 

O'Malley,  who  teaches  religious  sdii 
at  Fordham  Prep  in  the  Bronx,  N.Yjm 
that  God:  The  Oldest  Question  offers  "ale 
look  at  belief  and  unbelief — and  whti 
choice  matters."  He  gives  us  this  fresba 
spective  in  nine  short  chapters,  hi  thor 
three  chapters,  he  prepares  the  case  ttc  fc 
will  subsequently  secure.  Chapter)!) 
probes  the  seeking  for  God  that  O'Ajk 
finds  endemic  in  human  nature,  asfi 
"Are  we  the  only  species  cursed  wh 
hunger  for  a  food  that  doesn't  existf  1 
Chapter  Two  he  argues  a  case  for  atlist 
and  finds  it  wanting:  "No  one  knows  let 
is  no  God."  Then,  in  Chapter  Tre 
O'Malley  presents  his  intuitive  cou:« 
position:  "If  there  is  Bach,  there  mi  t 
God."  Is  any  of  this  new?  Of  coursoo 
What  O'Malley  does  is  play  with  tirecor 
cepts  so  adroidy  that  he  coaxes  (tricks  tr 
reader  into  seeing  them  anew,  as  wj  I 
seeing  what  is  new  in  them. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  chapter^ 
guides  in  understanding  the  oldest 
tion  come  chiefly  from  science  and  <ss 
cal  philosophy.  Science  can  tea<  u 
humility  ("Seekers  for  God  can  learn  on 
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iractitioners  of  science,  especially  in 
ing  their  expectations — and  their 
inds  for  evidence.")-  Under  the  lens  of 
cal  philosophy,  O'Malley  finds  that 
ans  often  interpret  the  Mystery  as 
r  immanent  or  transcendent.  Reflect- 
n  each  concept  in  turn  can  rein  in  our 
:nsity  to  stress  one  to  the  exclusion  of 
.her.  This  self-correcting  possibility  is 
the  author  activates  by  asking,  "Is  this 
iroachable  Other  also  loving,  merci- 
id  just?" 

astern  religious  traditions,  Chapter 
Us  us,  seem  to  deal  well  with  religious 
ruity  and  paradox.  I  would  argue  that 
lophatic  strain  of  Western  religions 
:nges  any  Eastern  hegemony  here. 
O'Malley's  point  is:  "For  the  Eastern 
trying  to  trap  God  into  words  is  like 
;  to  lasso  the  wind."  In  Chapter  Seven 
ilains  his  thesis:  "The  West  sees  rev- 
■  >n  as  truly  interpersonal."  "Yes, 
"  I  want  to  interject.  I  am  uncomfort- 
ath  O'Malley's  proneness  to  general- 
erhaps  his  enthusiasm  for  his  subject 
;  gifts  as  an  apologist  cause  him  to 
>ok  nuance.  Fair-minded  readers  will 
the  limitations  inherent  in  condens- 
e  insights  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
icianism,  Taoism,  Judaism,  Chris- 
|  7  and  Islam  into  60  pages.  Anyone 
I  oes  this  type  of  writing  must  deal  in 
•  dities.  When  generalizations  work, 
1  lustrate  common  traits  that  enlight- 
!  1  enliven  the  whole.  When  they  miss 
irk,  they  can  offend  or  distort  by  giv- 
warranted  weight  to  one  aspect  of  a 
Where  examples  of  the  latter  are 
ous,  they  raise  questions  about  the 
■j  r's  competence.  In  my  opinion, 


O'Malley  hits  the  mark  far  more  frequent- 
ly than  he  misses  it.  Still,  my  caveat  stands. 

The  final  chapters  assert  that  the 
answer  to  the  oldest  question  can  be 
known.  For  Christians — and  this  book  is 
steeped  in  Christian  faith — O'Malley  says, 
"Jesus  invites  us  to  let  him  redeem  us  from 
our  resentment  that  God  is  God  and  we 
are  not."  Through  numerous  New  Testa- 
ment citations,  he  underscores  the  heart  of 
Jesus'  method;  i.e.,  we  know  God  in  soli- 
tude, people  and  suffering.  Knowing  God 
is  just  this  simple  and  profound.  For  me, 
the  value  of  O'Malley's  message  is  his 
often  witty  and  always  willful  insistence 
that  the  Christian  God  is  a  person,  not  a 
theological  construct. 

The  primary  audience  for  God:  The 
Oldest  Question  is  thoughtful  Christians.  It 
can  certainly  be  read  as  lectio  divina,  rumi- 
nation that  likely  (and  quickly)  becomes 
prayer.  It  would  be  a  fine  book  for  a  study 
group  where  the  gentle  laughter  it  pro- 
vokes could  be  shared  as  readily  as  the 
homely  wisdom  it  provides.  I  would  use  it 
in  a  religious  studies  course  where  I  want- 
ed to  expose  the  rationale  for  religious 
faith,  especially  for  a  credible  Christian 
faith.  Father  O'Malley  is  described  as  a 
prolific  popular  writer.  In  some  circles  this 
designation  carries  terminal  consequences: 
authoring  many  books  read  by  many  peo- 
ple renders  a  writer  academically  suspect. 
But  dedicated  teachers  pay  scant  heed  to 
such  prejudice.  They  are  always  searching 
for  whatever  text  will  challenge  their  stu- 
dents to  think  deeply  and  motivate  them  to 
love  generously.  Bill  O'Malley  does  both 
in  this  small  book.  I  am  grateful  to  him  for 
writing  it.         Denise  Lardner  Carmody 
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A  Summer  Tradition 

June  18  -  July  27,  2001 

Six  Week  Courses 

Christology  •  /.  Burkhard 
Prophetic  Tradition  •  D.  Cotter 
Church  Based  Communities  •  D.  Finn 
Desert  Ammas:  Midwives  of  Wisdom 

•  M.  Forman 

Philosophy  &  Theology  •  G.Jacobitz 
Liturgy  of  the  Hours  »M.  Kwatera 
Rites  of  Healing  / Christian  Funeral 

•  H.  Rutherford 

Christian  Tradition  •  A.  Sciglitano 
Lingua  Latina  •  T.Sergent 
New  Testament  •  V.  Smiles 

Shorter  Courses 

Liturgical  Aesthetics 

M.Joncas  •  June  18-29 
Benedictine  Spirituality  Today 

C.  Stewart  •  June 26-29 
Friendship  and  the  Monastic  Life 

JSchlubach  •  June  26-29 
Theology  and  the  Passions 

B.  Barlow  '  June  18-July6 
History  of  Spirituality  II 

R.Moms  -  June  18-July  6 
Liturgical  Music  Seminar 

D.  Saliers  •  June  18-July  6 
Eucharist  •  D.  Serra  •  July  9-27 
Introduction  to  Gregorian  Chant 

A.  Ruff  •  July  16-20 
Gregorian  Chant  Interpretation 

A.  Ruff  •  July  23-27 
Preaching  and  Storytelling 

M.McKenna  •  July  23-27 

INFORMAFION 

Mary  Beth  Banken,  OSB 
Box  7288,  Collegeville  MN  56321 
1-800-361-8318;  320-363-2102 
mbanken@csbsj  u  .edu 
www.csbsju.edu/ sot 
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notices 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study.  Accredited.  Concentra- 
tions in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
ministry.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  Drive,  San 
Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph:  (210)  341-1366.  Visit 
our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Institute 

THE  38TH  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  ON  SACRED 
SCRIPTURE,  June  18-22,  2001.  Lecturers  and 
their  lectures:  Prof.  Chris  A.  Franke — Deutero- 
Isaiah;  Prof.  Margaret  M.  Mitchell — Conflict 
and  Conciliation  in  2  Corinthians;  and  Prot. 
.Man  C.  Mitchell — Community  and  Friendship 
Among  New  Testament  Christians.  For  more 
information:  School  for  Summer  and  Continu- 
ing Education,  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20057-1010;  Ph:  (202)  687- 
5832/5719;  e-mail:  harringe@georgetown.edu. 

Positions 

A  VIBRANT  PARISH  of  4,000+  households  seeks  a 
FULL-TIME  DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS 
EDLJCATION.  The  Director  administers  an 
expanding  program  based  on  Vatican  II  for  over 
450+  students,  grades  1-8.  Candidate  must  have 
excellent  people  and  organizational  skills  to  work 
within  the  parish  environment  and  recruit  and 
supervise  approximately  100  volunteers.  Must 
have  a  master's  in  religious  education  or  equiva- 
lent. Please  send  resume  to:  Karl  Holtsnider, 
Parish  Administrator,  Holy  Family  Church, 
1527  Fremont  Avenue,  South  Pasadena,  CA 
910.30.  Ph:  (626)  799-8908. 

ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  The 

Catholic  Diocese  of  Belleville,  111.,  has  added  an 
Associate  Director  position  to  the  Development 
Department.  We  anticipate  a  start  date  of 
7/1/2001  and  will  accept  resumes  through 
5/1/2001.  The  Diocese  encompasses  the  south- 
ernmost third  of  Illinois,  bordering  Missouri, 
Kentucky  and  Indiana.  Ihis  position  is  responsi- 
ble primarily  tor  advancing  stewardship  in  the 
Diocese  and  will  coordinate  die  Annual  Bishop's 
Appeal  as  well.  This  position  educates  parish- 
ioners and  benefactors  about  the  needs  of  the 
Diocese;  develops  new  time,  talent  and  financial 
resources  to  meet  present  and  future  needs,  and 
increases  parishioner  ownership,  support  and 
participation.  Qualifications  include:  Direct 
experience  in  promoting  stewardship  as  a  way  of 
life;  ability  to  plan  and  organize  stewardship  out- 
reach, education  and  training  at  all  levels;  organi- 
zational and  project  management  skills  necessary 
to  coordinate  all  aspects  of  an  annual  appeal, 
including  familiarity  with  a  variety  of  funding 
strategies;  competence  to  develop  and/or  sup- 
port parish  stewardship  programs  and  offertory 
efforts;  one-on-one  communication  ability  suffi- 


cient to  engage  pastors,  parish  leaders  and 
parishioners  in  promoting  accountability;  knowl- 
edge, vision  and  aptitude  required  to  integrate 
the  theology  of  stewardship  into  all  appeal 
efforts;  competencies  associated  with  major 
donor  development. 

Other  requirements  include:  bachelor's 
degree  or  equivalent  experience  necessary  to 
comprehend,  share  and  implement  stewardship 
concepts  (master's  degree  and/or  marketing  and 
theology  experience  preferred);  lengthy,  broadly 
defined  experience  in  development  philosophy 
and  objectives  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  south- 
ern 1 1  liin  >is  death',  creatively  and  by  example. 

Applicants  will  not  be  considered  unless  they 
include  a  one-page  attachment  discussing  their 
experience,  understanding  and  philosophy  of 
stewardship.  Resumes  accepted  by  e-mail  to: 
humanresources@diobelle.org;  by  fax  to:  (618) 
277-0819;  by  mail  to:  Human  Resources,  Dio- 
cese of  Belleville,  222  S.  3rd  Street,  Belleville,  IL 
62220.  Visit  us  at:  www.diobelle.org. 

FULL-TIME  DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  for  growing, 
dynamic  parish  to  oversee  and  integrate  all 
aspects  of  parish  worship.  Prefer  degreed  candi- 
date with  conducting  and/or  accompaniment 
skills,  but  spirituality  and  people  skills  are  top 
priorities.  Send  resume  to:  Rev.  Gregory 
Haskamp,  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Parish,  450.3 
Frederick  Blvd.,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64506. 

CAMPUS  MINISTRY  POSITION  open  at  John 
Carroll  University.  Primary-  responsibility  is  for 
the  coordination  of  justice  education.  Full-time, 
10-month  contract;  member  of  an  interactive, 
dynamic  team.  Experience  in  campus  ministry 
with  a  focus  on  justice  programming  and  Igna- 
tian  spirituality.  Master's  degree  in  religious 
studies  or  related  field  preferred.  Submit 
resumt;  and  three  references  by  May  1  to: 
Human  Resources,  John  Carroll  University, 
20700  North  Park  Blvd.,  University  Hts.,  OH 
44118. 

HISPANIC  MINISTRY  TEAM,  Diocese  of  Wil- 
mington. Two  positions:  1)  Formation:  Scrip- 
ture, Lay  Leadership  Development,  Jovenes, 
Liturgical  Ministers,  Catechists.  2)  Evange- 
lization: Home  and  Migrant  Laborer  Camp 
Visitation,  Strategic  Planning  to  Commence 
Pastoral  Services.  Strong  collaborative,  bilin- 
gual, interpersonal  and  organizational  skills 
necessary.  Send  resume  to:  Christopher 
Posch,  O.F.M.,  Office  of  Hispanic  Ministry, 
1010  W.  Fourth  Street,  Wilmington,  DE 
19805;  Fax:(302)  655-7684. 

MEMBERSHIP  SERVICES  ASSOCIATE.  The 

National  Organization  for  Continuing  Educa- 
tion of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  (NOCERCC) 
is  seeking  an  associate  director  for  membership 
services.  Skills:  implementing  national  conven- 
tion with  related  technical  knowledge,  organi- 
zational leadership,  project  management,  good 
verbal  and  written  communications,  ability  to 
work  on  multiple  tasks  as  a  team  member  and 
computer  literacy.  Responsibilities  include  pro- 
duction/publication of  resources,  coordination 


of  NOCERCC-sponsored  workshopon 
grams,  editing  and  desktop-publishfei 
membership  publications;  Web  site  ml 
ment  skills  preferred.  Qualifications:  rnK 
degree  preferred;  practical  experience  » 
ference  management;  appreciation  of  thfci 
and  adult  learning,  Catholic  church  strut 
teachings  and  values.  Experience  with* 
writing  and  non-profit  organizations  is  hm 
Salary:  $32,000-$3 5,000.  Position  is  at  I 
go,  111.,  national  office.  Send  resume  andft 
ences  by  4/20  to:  NOCERCC  Search! 
mittee,  1337  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  IL  m 
Ph:  (.312)  226-1890;  Fax  (.3  12)  829-1 
nocercc@nocercc.org. 

PASTORAL  MINISTER  FOR  LITURGY/Ap 

Full-time  position  available  July  1,  200M 
1,200-family  progressive  Catholic  m 
which  cherishes  and  values  liturgical  li  at 
its  ongoing  development.  Candidates 
possess  keyboard/vocal  skills  as  well  I 
ability  to  plan  and  coordinate  liturgy/B 
for  weekend  Masses,  funerals,  weddinB 
other  liturgical  events.  Experience  witljl 
ous  choral  styles,  worship  styles,  R.C.I.AH 
and  recruiting  and  developing  musiciara 
tors.  As  a  member  of  the  pastoral  teamH 
work  collaboratively  with  a  variety  of  pi 
Computer  skills  needed.  Salary  based  om 
cation  and  experience.  To  apply  afl 
receive  further  information,  please  sendl 
resume  by  May  1,  2001,  to:  St.  Joseph  m 
Attn:  Business  Administrator,  40B 
Lawrence  St.,  Appleton,  WI  54911.  PhB 
734-7195. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  wilB 
legal  title  is:  .America  Press,  Inc.,  106ft 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  for  things  offered  orM 
for  positions,  services,  items  and  ideas-  for  sak 
homes,  books  and  collections,  ?neetwgs  andvfy 
shops;  for  whatrcer  would  interest  cultivateU 
cerned  readers.  All  notices  must  be  in  keepirM 
America's  standards.  Riites  for  insertion:  $l\k 
word,  1 0-word  minimum.  Box  and  numbeyk 
as  two  words.  Rate  if  contracted  for  six  W 
SI. 21  per  word;  for  12  times:  $1.16;  for  2m 
$1.10;  for  46  ti?nes:  $1.05.  Responses  to  boJtm 
bers  forwarded  at  postage  cost.  Copy  will 
payment  due  IS  days  before  publicatiotm 
Address:  Classified  Department.  Amid 
106  IVest  56th  St.,  New  York,  TvT  10(9i 
call  (212)  5H-O102;  Fax:  (520)  222-M 
e-mail:  ads@americapress.org. 

America  (ISSN  0002-7049)  is  published  by  America  Pr<j.j» 
weekly  except  alternating  Mondays  in  January.  June,  if* 
August,  and  April  30.  Sept.  3  and  Dec.  31.  America  Prt|j 
106  West  56th  Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  PeW 
postage  is  paid  at  New  York.  N.Y..  and  additional  mailing 
Business  Manager:  James  J  Santora;  Circulation:  Sam  Sp 
art.  (212)  581-4640.  Subscriptions:  United  States.  j31> 
year:  add  U.S.  $22  postage  and  GST  (#131870719)  fbi» 
or  add  U.S.  $22  per  year  for  overseas  surface  postage.; W 
seas  airmail  delivery  please  call  for  rates.  Postmastpg 
address  changes  to  America.  106  West  56th  St.  New  fv" 
10019.  Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  ©  America  Press.  Inc.  200 
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ters 

>lic  Common  Ground 

Idn't  agree  more  with  John  Dean's 
(3/26)  asking  for  intra-church  dia- 
and  praising  Cardinal  Joseph 
irdin's  Catholic  Common  Ground 
dve.  But  I  want  to  assure  him  and 
readers  that  the  Initiative  is  alive 
ell  and  that  the  committee,  now 
d  by  Archbishop  Oscar  H.  Lip- 
3,  has  been  working  diligently  to 
the  vision  and  to  create  opportu- 
for  dialogue  within  our  church, 
ranslating  the  vision  into  pro- 
;  and  getting  visibility  have  been 
ious  challenges,  but  we  now  have 
hed  resources  (two  books,  a  set  of 
i  and  a  quarterly  newsletter)  and 
r  activities.  We  have  just  finished 
fh  annual  conference  (this  time 
oung  adult  Catholics);  we  gath- 
;aders  in  liturgy  for  two  small  dia- 
i  on  worship  space  in  November 
nuary  at  Mundelein  and  Holy 
College;  a  four-part  dialogue  on 
n  in  the  church  was  held  at  the 
•e  of  New  Rochelle;  and  Cardinal 
Dulles,  S.J.,  will  deliver  our  third 
1  lecture  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in 
\nyone  who  would  like  to  be  on 
il  ailing  list  and  receive  our  free 
i  tter  can  contact  Sr.  Catherine  M. 
i:  ,  R.S.H.M.,  coordinator  of  the 
l1  ve,  at:  The  National  Pastoral  Life 
I    18  Bleecker  St.,  New  York,  NY 
;  (212)  43 1-7825;  e-mail:  com- 
ound@nplc.org. 

(Rev.  Msgr.)  Philip  J.  Murnion 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

illy  Displaced 

iponse  to  the  fine  article  by 
e  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  pointing  out 
jht  of  internally  displaced  persons 
)0)  is  long  in  coming  because  my 
f  America  is  always  a  month  or 
hind.  It  has  to  find  its  way  to 
li,  in  Central  Africa,  where  I  rep- 
Catholic  Relief  Services.  He  does 
bring  to  light  this  distinction 
n  refugees  and  I.D.P.'s,  because 
;rnanonal  response  to  refugees  is 
greater  than  it  is  to  I.D.P.'s,  who 
ler  the  authority  and  mandate  of 
m  governments, 
ould  point  out  that  in  many 
es  the  present  humanitarian 


response  to  internally  displaced  persons 
is  in  fact  covered,  for  the  most  part,  by 
nongovernmental  organizations  such  as 
Catholic  Relief  Services,  Jesuit  Refugee 
Service  and  many  other  N.G.O.'s. 
Thanks  to  the  support  of  Caritas  Inter- 
nationalis  partners  and  to  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment, C.R.S.  was  able  to  respond, 
together  with  the  Burundian  church, 
quickly  and  efficiently  to  the  great  needs 
of  the  I.D.P.'s  in  a  situation  of  extreme 
insecurity  caused  by  the  civil  war  in 
Burundi  in  1999-2000. 


The  questn  in  <  it  the  mandate  f(  >r  the 
protection  of  and  humanitarian 
response  to  internally  displaced  people 
is  of  the  highest  priority  and  must  be 
recognized  and  resolved  by  the  interna- 
tional community;  but  until  that  is 
worked  out  it  is  important  to  know  that 
the  humanitarian  community,  in  the 
form  of  N.G.O.'s  like  C.R.S. ,  is  present 
to  the  great  suffering  of  the  internally 
displaced  persons  in  many  countries. 

David  M.  Rothrock 
Bujumbura.  Burundi 


New  Directions 

Your  Sabbatical  in  Berkeley 

•  Renew  with  a  flexible,  holistic 
program.  Attend  for  one 
semester  or  two. 

•  Re-vision  with  outstanding 
faculty  in  theology,  spirituality 
6s  pastoral  studies. 

•  Relax  in  the  pleasant  climate 
ck  rich  cultural  environment 
of  the  San  Francisco  Ray  area. 

JSTB:  Renewmg  the  minister  for  the  renewal  of  ministry. 


New  Directions  •  Jesuit  School  of  Theology  at  Berkeley 

1735  LeRoy  Avenue,  Berkeley  CA  94709 
510.549.5016  FAX  510.841.8536 
Email:  admissions@jstb.edu  www.jstb.edu 


Belonging  Is  Not  Enough: 

The  Public  Character  of  Christian  Life 

A  Symposium  For  Parishes  Seeking  To  Deepen 
Their  Commitments  To  The  Common  Good 
July  12-15, 2001 

kbruggeman@csbsju.edu .  http://www.csbsju.edu/sot 
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Hear  the  ancient 


Cardinal 
Carlo  Maria  Martini 

Praying  As 

Jesus 
Taught  Us 

Meditations  on 
the  Our  Father 

In  this  deeply  personal  reflec- 
tion, Cardinal  Carlo  Martini, 
the  popular  Archbishop  of 
Milan — considered  by  many  a 
strong  candidate  to  become  the 
next  pope — helps  us  to  hear 
the  ancient  prayer  as  if  for  the 
first  time  and  "to  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  riches  of  Jesus' 
own  feelings,  into  his  heart." 

— from  the  Introduction 

1-58051-087-6  paper  $11.95 
Sheed  &  Ward 

30  Amberwood  Parkwav 
Ashland,  OH  44805 


call:  1-800-266-5564 
fax:  1-419-281-6883 

wwiv.shecdiindward.com 


Encourage  Tolerance 

I  read  with  great  interest  the  interview 
with  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J.,  by  James 
Martin,  S.J.  (3/5).  I  couldn't  help  recalling 
the  circumstances  when  I  first  heard  of  the 
cardinal's  conversion  to  Catholicism.  It 
was  1953. 1  was  a  foreign  service  officer 
stationed  at  the  Embassy  in  Rome  when 
the  U.S.  secretary  of  state,  John  Foster 
Dulles,  paid  a  visit.  One  of  my  responsibil- 
ities at  the  time  was  to  assist  American 
Protestant  missionaries  who  encountered 
difficulties  in  Italy,  usually  for  proselytiz- 
ing. Catholicism  was  the  state  religion  at 
the  time,  and  local  officials,  sometimes 
with  clerical  encouragement,  harassed  and 
hectored  some  unfortunate  enthusiasts. 

After  I  gave  my  report  on  the  subject, 
the  secretary  wondered  out  loud  whether 
we  couldn't  encourage  a  little  more  toler- 
ance. He  then  startled  us  by  stating  he  had 
a  personal  interest,  since  his  son  had  con- 
verted to  Catholicism. 

How  much  has  changed  in  50  years! 
We  have  made  some  progress  toward  that 
tolerance  Secretary  Dulles  longed  for,  but 
no  one  back  then  dreamed  his  son  would 
receive  the  church's  high  honor,  a  red  hat! 

James  L.  0' Sullivan 
Stratford,  Conn. 

Pius  XII  and  the  Holocaust 

In  his  review  of  Michael  Phayer's  book, 
The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Holocaust 
(4/2),  Prof.  George  F.  Giacomini  fails  to 
identify  the  book's  major  errors.  To  per- 
petuate the  myth  of  Pius  XTI's  "silence" 
Phayer  must  disregard  the  frequent 
indictments  of  Nazi  crimes  on  Vatican 
Radio  and  in  L'Osservatore  Romano 
(much  of  this  material  written  by  the 
pope  or  at  his  direction).  Phayer  con- 
tends also  that  when  the  pope  did 
denounce  Nazi  persecution  of  the  Jews, 
he  did  so  in  such  vague  terms  that  few 
people  understood  him.  This  is  false. 
The  record  shows  that  Pius  was  well 
understood:  in  Rome  (where  Mussolini 
was  furious),  in  Berlin  (where  a  Nazi 
spokesman  said  the  Pope  was  "clearly 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  war 
criminal")  and  in  New  York  (where  The 
New  York  Times  in  its  wartime  Christ- 
mas editorials  called  Pius  "a  lonely  voice 
crying  out  of  the  silence  of  a  continent"). 


Phayer's  failure  to  consider  this  evicpt 
vitiates  a  central  charge  in  his  book. 

Phayer's  charge  that  the  pope's  fa 
cern  with  Communism  led  him  to  I 
denounce  Marxism  but  not  Nazism  jc 
anti-Semitism  is  equally  untrue.  Th» 
member  Catholic-Jewish  commissidf 
now  examining  the  Vatican's  wartin 
documents,  though  critical  of  the  pop. 
has  said  they  were  "struck  by  the  pajit 
of  evidence"  for  Phayer's  charge.  Tly 
point  also  to  Vatican  promotion  of  fa 
American  bishops'  support  for  Lenc 
Lease  and  the  alliance  with  the  Sovik 
In  separate  audiences  with  diplomats} 
from  Italy  (1941),  Spain  (1942)  andl 
gary  (1943),  Pius  called  the  Nazis  "w| 
worse  than  the  Soviets." 

Phayer  writes  that  "written  insox- 
tions"  linking  Pius  XII  to  church  rem 
efforts  for  Jews  "have  never  surfacetf- 
the  identical  argument  used  by  Hol(< 
caust  deniers  to  absolve  Hitler.  Phai' 
book  is  not  the  "solidly  researched,  mt 
fully  nuanced  and  compelling  story  js 
reviewer  supposed. 

(Rev.)  John  Jay  m 
St.  LouiJI 

Objective  Truth 

With  all  due  respect,  I  found  your  m 
rial  criticism  of  the  Congregation  fc  ti 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith  absolute  nons» 
(4/9).  This  congregation  now  bendito 
backward  to  allow  due  process  for  tfe 
ologians  whose  work  is  being  questne 
This  is  why  it  can  take  years  before  K 
congregation  renders  decisions  on  ie* 
ologians — precisely  because  of  the  M 
and  forth  consultation  that  goes  on  i 

Secular  constitutional  law  shoufl* 
be  the  standard  of  the  church,  as  y< 
assert.  Secular  constitutional  law  is  to 
erned  by  a  political  standard  often 
beholden  to  compromise  and  expecw 
The  C.D.F.,  on  the  other  hand,  exist 
assist  the  pope  in  his  teaching  offictiafi 
guarding  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  lith 
The  standard  is  objective  truth. 

Any  Catholic  tfreologian  worthl 
name  ought  to  have  St.  Ignatius  Lew 
attitude:  humble  submission  to  Chit': 
church. 

(Rev.)  Leonaro  H 
Yonke  h 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name** 
address  and  daytime  phone  number  to  America's  editorial  offices  or  by  electronic  rlir 
letters@americapress.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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'he  Apostle  From 
lissouri 

* 

nd  Sunday  of  Easter  (C),  April  22,  2001 

ings:  Acts  5:12-16;  Ps.  118;  Rev.  1:9-13,  17-19;  Jn  20:19-31 

i  things  are  written  that  you  may  come  to  believe  (Jn.  20:31) 


^  OR  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  MADE 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St. 
Ignatius,  the  stress  on  what 
Ignatius  calls  repetitions  initially 
s  tedious.  Ignatius  exhorts  the 
atant  to  repeat  and  spend  days  or 
:  on  the  same  meditation  asking 
tier  he  or  she  feels  consolation  or 
ition  or  arrives  at  some  new  insight. 
Junday  readings  from  Easter  to  Pen- 
t  are  similar.  Continuous  progres- 
)f  a  particular  Gospel  is  not  stressed, 
epeating  and  reliving  the  paschal 
:ry  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
who  continues  to  live  in  the  church, 
rting  from  the  usual  practice  of 
i  ning  with  Old  Testament  readings, 
dual  readings  on  these  Sundays  are 
!  Acts  and  provide  vignettes  of  the 
i:  flowering  of  the  church,  a  church 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  Book  of 
;l  las  sometimes  been  called  the  "Acts 
j  Holy  Spirit."  The  second  readings 
le  C  present  sections  of  the  Book  of 
!:  ition  (the  Apocalypse),  which  assure 
[  ;ecuted  community  of  the  reign  of 
\-i  :  in  glory. 

!  he  Easter  eve  appearance  to  the  dis- 
6  and  the  appearance  to  Thomas  "a 
I  later"  bring  the  Easter  octave  to  a 
c  in  all  three  cycles.  The  1998  revi- 
D  >f  the  Sunday  Lectionary  lost  an 
I  tunity  by  not  including  the  appear- 

I  o  Mary  Magdalene  (Jn.  2  0: 1 1  - 1 8)  in 
le  ister  readings,  since  it  is  integral  to 
ft  dramatic  unfolding  of  the  resurrec- 
h  ppearances.  The  Gospel  today  tells 
H  esus  comes  to  the  fearful  disciples 

II  >ter  eve.  He  twice  blesses  them  with 
K  t  of  peace,  which  in  the  Bible  is  the 
H  ite  of  fear,  and  fulfills  his  earlier 
^  se  that  he  will  send  the  Paraclete 
h  ivocate  and  consoler).  They  are  to 
*  i  nucleus  of  a  community  of  forgive - 
&  lat  sends  sin  away  (the  literal  mean- 


ing of  forgive)  and  is  able  to 
hold  back  its  destructive  power. 

The  narrative  of  doubting 
Thomas,  an  early  precursor  to  those  liv- 
ing in  the  "Show  Me"  state,  is  unique 
among  the  resurrection  appearances. 
When  the  other  disciples  repeat  the  same 
words  of  Mar)'  Magdalene,  "We  have 
seen  the  Lord,"  Thomas  scoffs  and  says 
that  he  will  not  believe  widiout  touching 
the  wounds  of  Jesus.  Suddenly  Jesus 
appears  and  invites  Thomas  to  do  just 
what  he  demanded,  saying,  "Do  not  be 
unbelieving,  but  believe."  Whether  or  not 
Thomas  touched  the  wounds  the  text 
does  not  say,  but  he  immediately  answers, 
"My  Lord  and  my  God." 

Thomas,  like  many  of  the  characters 
in  John,  is  representative  or  symbolic.  In 
the  story  of  the  empty  tomb,  the  beloved 
disciple  by  arriving  at  the  tomb  first  is 
symbolic  of  the  love  that  drives  him  to 
believe  without  actually  seeing.  Mary 
Magdalene  symbolizes  another  form  of 
love,  which  continually  seeks  to  embrace 
Jesus  only  to  be  given  a  deeper  challenge 
to  her  faith,  that  Jesus  will  assume  a  new 
mode  of  presence  and  that  she  is  to 
announce  this  to  "his  brothers."  Thomas 
symbolizes  those  who  are  ready  to  believe 
in  the  resurrection,  but  on  their  own 
terms.  Journeys  to  faith  wind  throughout 
John's  Gospel  (the  Samaritan  woman,  the 
man  bom  blind  and  Martha  of  Bethany). 
These  culminate  in  Jesus'  words  to 
Thomas,  "Blessed  are  those  who  have  not 
seen  and  have  believed."  The  final  verses 
before  the  appendix  of  John  21  are  the 
Evangelist's  living  legacy.  The  written 
words  of  his  story  are  to  lead  people  to 
faith  and  belief  as  powerfully  as  did  the 
resurrection  appearances,  and  such  a  jour- 
ney will  culminate  in  the  gift  of  life. 

Thomas,  "the  twin,"  has  many  broth- 
ers and  sisters  in  today's  church.  Resur- 


rection faith  is  crucial,  but  often  we  want 
to  believe  on  our  own  terms.  Shortly  after 
Vatican  II,  I  was  giving  some  lectures  on 
the  resurrection  accounts,  and  a  priest 
said  to  me,  "Father,  unless  you  can  prove 
to  me  that  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead,  I 
cannot  be  a  Christian."  In  my  younger, 
more  uncharitable  days,  I  responded,  "If  I 
can  prove  to  you  that  Jesus  rose  from  the 
dead,  you  should  not  be  a  Christian."  Res- 
urrection remains  that  mystery,  ever  awe- 
some and  ever  engaging,  that  invites  us  to 
faith  but  eludes  certainty. 

The  image  of  Thomas  standing 
before  Jesus,  garbed  not  in  the  glowing 
white  robe  of  popular  art  but  with  gaping 
wounds,  is  powerful  for  the  church  today. 
Archbishop  Rembert  B.  Weakland, 
O.S.B.,  of  Milwaukee  tells  young  students 
inquiring  about  the  deepest  meaning  of 
Catholicism  to  work  one  night  a  week  in 
a  soup  kitchen  and  to  attend  Sunday 
Eucharist.  The  wounds  of  Christ  mar  his 
body  as  the  broken  and  homeless  shuffle 
forward  for  some  meager  sustenance, 
while  breaking  bread  at  liturgy  re-enacts 
his  broken  body  on  the  cross.  Yet  at  both 
meals  we  are  summoned  to  affirm,  "my 
Lord  and  my  God."  Truly  blessed  are 
those  who  have  not  seen  but  have 
believed.  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Gather  with  the  disciples  in  fear  and 
hear  again  the  words  of  Christ,  "Peace 
be  with  you." 

•  Pray  about  ways  that  gazing  upon 
the  wounds  of  Christ's  mystical  body 
can  bring  you  to  a  deeper  understand- 
ing of  the  Eucharist. 

•  Repeat  in  prayer  the  blessings  that 
have  come  through  your  "believing." 


■  6, 2001  America 
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Human  Identify  and  the  Ethics  of  Killing 
John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 

"Fr.  Kavanaugh  remembers  what  too  many  philosophers  forget— tha 
philosophy  begins  with  the  human  person.  Humanity,  he  insists,  is 
not  an  abstract  idea  but  a  living,  breathing  reality.  It  is  actual  person; 
who  are  under  assault  in  so  many  places  in  our  troubled  globe.  His 
book  is  challenging,  moving,  and  provocative." 
— Ji'HN  Bethke  Elshtain,  Laura  Spklman  Rockefeller  Professor  of 
Soc:i\i.  \\n  Political    lines.  University  or  Chicaoo 


"John  Kavanaugh  has  taken  on  an  old  and  ancient  and  difficult 
issue,  and  he  brings  to  it  verve,  breadth,  and  an  uncommon 
thoughtfulness.  This  is  a  valuable  book,  one  that  needs  to  be  read  b\ 
anyone  concerned  with  the  future  of  ethics." 

—  Daniel  Callahan,  The  Hastings  Center 

"Kavanaugh  has  produced  a  thoughtful,  passionate,  and 
an  person.  His  'radical  personalism'  is  an  antidote  to  our  culture's 


contemporary  defense  of  the  1 
relativism  and  tolerance  tor  killing."— Charles  ).  Doncm-im,  Cklh.ii ion  University 


"John  Kavanaugh  ...  is  able  to  translate  his  wide-ranging  research,  joined  with  excellent  analysis  and 
profound  insights,  into  language  that  is  accessible  not  only  to  the  professional  philosopher  but  to  the 
student  and  philosophical  novice.  All  of  tins  hook  is  interesting  and  instructive  and  much  of  it  makes 
lor  exciting  and  inspiring  reading.  Who  Count  as  Persons?  is  the  ethics  book  for  which  many  have  been 
waiting.  It  deserves  to  be  read,  studied,  and  discussed  bv  a  wide  audience. 
—  Roberi  E.Lauder,  St.  John's  University 


"Draw  ing  on  a  w  ide  range  ot  authors  from  Aquinas  to  Buber  to  Jean  Yanicr,  and  focusing  on  a  critical 
set  of  issues  from  abortion  to  war  to  euthanasia,  Kavanaugh  has  once  again  provided  us  with  a  readable 
accessible,  challenging  account  of  the  moral  lite.  I  le]  provide[sJ  a  philosophy  grounded  in  a 
demanding  and  disarming  moral  principle:  the  absolute  prohibition  of  intentionally  taking  a  human 
life,  in  any  situation,  for  an)  reason.  It  is  a  philosophy  that  captures  the  heart  of  the  Gospel." 
—Michael  J.  Baxter,  C.S.C.,  Uni\  ershy  <  >i  Noi  re  Damh 
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A  Jesuit  rruai 


Of  Many  Things 


Sometimes  it  seems  that  it  takes 
a  layperson  to  understand  reli- 
gious life. 
Recently  I  had  the  chance 
to  read  a  superh  new  book  entitled  For 
the  Love  of  God:  The  Faith  and  Future  of 
the  American  Nun,  written  by,  of  all 
people,  a  senior  writer  at  GQ  maga- 
zine, who  was  raised  with  no  religious 
training  and  has  never  belonged  to 
any  church.  Though  a  number  of 
friends  had  recommended  the  book,  it 
wasn't  until  I  heard  the  author  inter- 
viewed on  a  local  radio  station  that  I 
rushed  out  to  buy  a  copy.  For  on  that 
Sunday  afternoon  broadcast,  Lucy 
Kaylin,  who  describes  herself  as  a 
"total  outsider,"  spoke  movingly  and 
intelligently  about  a  topic  that,  before 
she  began  her  research,  was  for  her 
utterly  foreign. 

With  her  new  book  Ms.  Kaylin 
accomplishes  the  near-miraculous:  in 
a  few  hundred  pages  she  presents  both 
a  fascinating  and  judicious  overview  of 
the  complicated  topic  of  women  reli- 
gious in  the  United  States.  And  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  author  has  hit 
all  the  right  notes:  the  fearless  spirit  of 
so  many  American  sisters;  the  mani- 
fold understandings  of  "the  call;"  the 
variety  of  outlooks  on  contemporary 
religious  life  (from  habited,  cloistered 
nuns  to  jeans-clad,  apartment- 
dwelling  sisters);  the  centrality  of  (and 
struggles  with)  prayer;  and,  finally,  the 
wistful  memories  of  full  novitiates.  It's 
also  a  "journalistic"  book — that  is,  not 
so  much  a  dry  academic  study  filled 
with  columns  of  ibid.'s  as  a  lively  and 
often  personal  take  on  the  subject. 

Sure,  there  are  a  few  weak  points. 
(For  example,  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
theological  underpinnings  of  religious 
life  would  have  helped  better  to 
explain  what  motivates  the  sisters' 
lives.)  But  for  the  most  part  this  self- 
described  outsider  seems  to  "get  it,"  at 
least  as  far  as  I  can  tell.  I'll  leave  it  to 
women  religious  to  pass  a  final  judg- 
ment! 

Ms.  Kaylin's  fine  new  book  started 
me  wondering  why  those  who  used  to 
be  called  "externs"  are  sometimes  bet- 
ter  able  to  write  about  religious  life 
than  religious  themselves.  Reading  For 


the  Love  of  God  put  me  in  mind  of 
other  recent  meditations  on  the  vowed 
life:  Kathleen  Norris's  The  Cloister 
U  alk,  in  which  the  author,  from  a 
"thoroughly  Protestant  background," 
spends  a  year  living  at  the  Benedictine 
monastery  in  Collegeville,  Minn.; 
Beyond  the  Walls,  in  which  Paul  Wilkes 
seeks  to  incorporate  the  spiritual 
rhythms  of  the  Trappist  community  at 
Mepkin  Abbey  in  South  Carolina  into 
his  life  as  a  husband  and  father;  and 
Ron  Hansen's  Mariette  in  Ecstasy,  a 
poetic  and  beautiful  novel  about  the 
religious  experiences  of  a  cloistered 
nun  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. (I  would  have  added  Mark  Salz- 
man's  new  novel,  Lying  Awake,  too — 
about  which  I've  heard  wonderful 
things — if  I  had  read  it!) 

Other  than  the  proverbial  "fresh 
look,"  what  may  make  these  accounts 
sometimes  seem  more  immediate  than 
those  penned  by  religious  themselves 
is  that  their  authors  are  freer  to  com- 
pliment religious,  and  when  they  do  so 
the  reader  is  freer  to  take  these  authors 
at  their  word.  For  example,  Ms.  Kaylin 
describes  the  life  of  Jean  Pruitt,  a 
Maryknoll  sister  working  in  Tanzania, 
as  "an  intense  and  unrelenting  flow  of 
service,  love  and  energy  outward." 
True  words,  but  ones  that  would  be 
almost  impossible  for  a  sister  to  write 
without  being  accused  of  bias  or  pride. 

Overall,  these  books  are  good 
reminders  that  priests  and  religious 
can  benefit  from  the  observations  and 
counsel  of  a  layperson.  I've  often  been 
astonished  by  lay  friends  commenting 
incisively  on  Jesuit  life — either  with  a 
nod  toward  a  problem  that  I've  over- 
looked or,  more  frequendy,  with  an 
admiring  comment  that  illuminates  a 
facet  of  religious  life  that  I  had  taken 
for  granted.  And  it's  just  as  likely  that  a 
layperson  can  be  the  recipient  of  an 
insightful  observation  on,  say,  mar- 
riage or  friendship  by  those  who  live 
celibately. 

In  the  end,  I  think,  it  simply  means 
that  all  of  us — religious  or  lay, 
Catholic  or  otherwise — are  connected, 
all  of  us  in  our  own  ways  seeking  to 
participate  in  the  love  of  God. 

James  Martin,  SJ. 
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litorial 


Levisiting  the 
)rug  War 

rHE  INCREASING  NUMBER  OF  DRUG  offend- 
ers in  prisons  around  the  country  is  a  major 
reason  why  our  incarcerated  population  has 
reached  the  two  million  mark.  Passed  in  the 
1970's,  New  York  State's  so-called  Rocke- 
•  laws  call  for  a  penalty  of  1 5  years  for  the  sale  of  two 
i  es  of  a  controlled  substance  or  for  possession  of  four 
i  es.  Other  states  followed  suit  with  the  passage  of  simi- 

harsh  mandatory-minimum  statutes.  "Mandatory" 
,  is  that  judges  are  left  with  little  discretion  as  to  whether 
»t  to  sentence  a  drug  offender  to  prison — an  important 
'  :r,  because  a  judge  can  ordinarily  take  offenders'  back- 
'I  ids  and  personal  situations  into  consideration  in 
I  sing  sentence.  "Minimum"  means  that  the  length  of 
;  ;ntence  is  largely  predetermined.  A  judge's  hands  are 
I  doubly  tied,  and  the  outcome  has  been  sentences  of 
'  rnian  length  even  for  nonviolent  first-time  offenders, 
j  acial  inequities  also  play  a  part  in  the  impact  of  current 
|  m  drug  offenders.  Most  drug  users  are  white,  but  of 

who  go  to  prison  almost  80  percent  are  African- 
t  ican  or  Hispanic.  The  inequity  is  exacerbated  at  the 
i  il  level  by  differing  mandatory  minimums  in  regard  to 
;  er  cocaine  and  crack  cocaine.  The  former  is  favored  by 
Ij  users,  whereas  the  latter  is  more  frequently  found  in 
i  -city  neighborhoods.  But  federal  law  mandates  far 
i  er  penalties  for  crack  offenses.  Possession  of  five 
':  >  of  crack  results  in  a  mandatory  sentence  of  five  years, 
i|  would  take  100  times  that  much  powdered  cocaine  to 
the  same  sentence.  Circumstances  like  this,  together 
i'  he  targeting  of  inner-city  communities  by  drug 
ij  cement  police,  have  meant  that  the  brunt  of  the  war 
i|  ugs  is  borne  by  people  of  color, 
i  :veral  states  have  now  begun  to  re-examine  their  drug 
f!  New  York  State's  Governor  George  E.  Pataki,  for 
S(  ce,  has  proposed  shortening  mandatory  minimums 
r  ose  with  the  longest  sentences,  granting  more  discre- 
)|  3  the  judges  who  impose  them,  and  allowing  treat- 
I  in  the  case  of  first-time  nonviolent  offenders.  Two 
I  have  already  moved  in  this  direction.  In  a  ballot  initia- 
I  st  November — Proposition  36 — Californians  voted  in 
I     sending  low-level  drug  offenders  to  treatment  cen- 
H'  lieu  of  prison.  This  move  alone  could  mean  a  yearly 


reduction  of  36,000  in  the  number  of  inmates,  as  well  as 
substantial  savings.  Incarceration  in  California  costs  an 
average  of  $24,000  a  year,  whereas  the  cost  of  treatment  is 
an  estimated  $4,000.  Arizona  took  an  earlier  step  of  this 
kind  in  1996,  when  voters  there  approved  an  act  that  estab- 
lished a  treatment  and  education  fund  to  divert  minor  drug 
offenders  from  prison. 

Other  positive  efforts  include  the  establishment  of  drug 
courts,  which  began  in  1994.  Several  hundred  are  now  in 
operation  around  the  country.  They  allow  judges  to  sen- 
tence nonviolent  offenders  to  treatment.  The  treatment 
involves  therapy,  frequent  urinalysis  and  regular  status  hear- 
ings before  the  judge,  along  with  various  other  rehabilitative 
components.  Those  who  fail  to  abide  by  the  requirements 
of  the  program  are  incarcerated.  The  effect  is  that  of  the 
carrot  and  stick.  The  results  in  terms  of  reduced  recidivism 
have  been  encouraging. 

Through  substance-abuse  block  grants,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment assists  states  and  localities  to  cover  the  cost  of 
treatment  initiatives  of  this  kind.  But  what  is  provided  is  not 
enough.  In  Chicago,  for  example,  the  city's  Office  of  Sub- 
stance Abuse  Policy  has  stated  that  federal  funds  have 
proven  insufficient  to  provide  treatment  for  all  those  in 
need.  There  and  in  odier  cities,  moreover,  long  waiting  lists 
for  ordinary  low-income  citizens  who  have  committed  no 
crime  pose  a  cruel  barrier.  As  a  consequence  some  addicts 
may  turn  to  crime  simply  to  provide  for  a  habit  from  which 
they  sincerely  wish  to  be  free.  Addicts  in  the  community 
who  request  and  receive  treatment  are  far  less  likely  to  com- 
mit crime.  At  present,  unfortunately,  roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  federal  government's  drug-fighting  budget  goes  not 
toward  treatment  but  toward  interdiction  and  law  enforce- 
ment. 

providing  more  funds  for  treatment  is  therefore  one  of  the 
first  steps  needed  in  an  effort  to  address  drug  addiction. 
Gen.  Barry  McCaffrey,  the  recently  retired  director  of  the 
Office  of  National  Drug  Control  Policy,  has  said  that  while 
five  million  drug  users  need  treatment,  only  two  million 
receive  it.  Such  a  situation  is  nothing  short  of  scandalous. 
One  hopeful  sign  is  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate,  the 
Drug  Abuse,  Education,  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of 
2001,  which  would  provide  more  funding  for  prevention 
and  treatment  programs,  both  within  and  outside  the  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  But  the  benefit  of  more  funding  will  be 
limited  unless  there  are  also  reforms  of  mandatory-mini- 
mum drug  laws.  What  is  needed,  consequently,  is  a  two- 
pronged  approach:  treatment  on  demand  and  a  thorough 
revision  of  our  drug  statutes. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Catholic  Health  System,  Union 
Set  Expedited  Election  Rules 

Catholic  Healthcare  West  and  the  Service 
Employees  International  Union  have 
signed  a  landmark  agreement  on  proce- 
dures and  conduct  for  expedited  union 
representation  elections.  The  15-page 
accord  between  the  nation's  largest  health 
care  union  and  the  West  Coast's  largest 
Catholic  health  system  was  released  on 
April  6.  It  provides  for  representation  elec- 
tions within  35  days  after  authorization 
cards  are  presented  by  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  employees  in  a  potential  bargaining 
unit.  It  sets  procedures  to  hire  a  mutually 
acceptable  elections  official  to  oversee  the 
election.  It  commits  both  sides  to  expedit- 
ed mediation  and  arbitration  procedures  to 
resolve  disagreements. 

The  veteran  labor  rights  leader  Msgr. 
George  G.  Higgins  called  it  "a  historic 
document"  that  "goes  far  beyond"  any  pre- 
vious labor-management  agreement  in  the 
health  care  field.  He  said  he  hoped  every 
Catholic  health  care  system  in  the  country 
would  look  at  the  agreement  as  a  model 
for  its  own  dealings  with  unions.  The 
agreement  is  particularly  important 
because  it  goes  beyond  a  statement  of  gen- 
eral principles  to  "specific  ways  of  imple- 
menting them,"  he  said. 

Senators  Urged  to  Use  Federal 
Budget  Surplus  to  Aid  Uninsured 

The  federal  budget  surplus  estimated  at 
$3.1  trillion  over  the  next  decade  offers  an 
"opportunity  to  dedicate  necessary 
resources  toward  reducing  the  number  of 
uninsured,"  three  Catholic  leaders  told 
U.S.  senators  on  April  3.  "At  the  very  min- 
imum, we  urge  that  Congress  include  suf- 
ficient funding  in  die  budget  to  reflect 
President  Bush's  recommendation  during 
the  presidential  campaign  that  we  commit 
$132  billion  over  10  years  to  expand  cover- 
age to  the  uninsured,"  said  a  letter  signed 
by  Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of  Los 
Angeles,  chairman  of  the  U.S.CXI 
Domestic  Policy  Committee;  Fred  Kam- 
mer,  S.J.,  president  of  Catholic  Charities 


BBC  Program  Reconstructs 
Life,  Times  (and  Face?)  of 
Jesus 

A  face  has  dominated  the  front 
pages  of  British  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  a  week.  The  hair  and 
beard  are  cut  short.  The  skin  is 
dark  and  the  eyes  stare  out.  And 
underneath,  the  question,  "Is  tins 
the  face  of  Christ?"  The  face  is  a 
reconstruction  by  forensic  artists  in 
Manchester,  based  on  the  skull  of  a 
first-century  Jewish  man,  for  "Son 
of  God" — a  three-part  television 
series  being  shown  in  April  by  the 
British  Broadcasting  Corp.  The 
series,  according  to  the  BBC, 
reconstructs  the  life  and  times  of 
Jesus  and  aims  to  strip  away  the 
layers  of  history  from  the  biblical 
sites  and  reveal  them  as  Jesus 
would  have  known  them. 

In  publicity  notes  for  the 
series,  producer  Michael  Wake- 
lin  suggests  that  the  hair  of  men 
in  the  Middle  East  at  the  time  of 
Christ  would  have  been  shorter 
and  more  curly  than  traditional  reli- 
gious art  has  shown.  "Artistic  clues  have 
been  gleaned  from  frescoes  of  Jewish 
faces  painted  in  the  third  century  A.D., 
found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue of  Dura  Europos  in  Syria,"  he 
said.  "The  images  of  Jewish  biblical 
characters  show  that  their  hair  was 
dark,  short  and  curly,  that  they  wore 
trimmed  beards,  and  that  their  skin  was 
olive-colored." 

It  is  "a  clever  piece  of  marketing  by 


The  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  created  a  comt- 
er-generated  image  of  how  Jesus  may  have  looked, 
based  on  the  skull  of  a  man  buried  in  Jerusalem  2.01 
years  ago.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


the  BBC,"  said  Tom  Horwood,  actig* 
director  of  the  Catholic  Media  Offiiii 
London.  "They  are  asking  if  this  is  e 
face  of  Christ.  The  answer  is  no,  it  j$ 
clearly  not  the  face  of  Christ.  It  is  jica 
first-century  skull.  Just  because  sorrfi 
one  comes  from  the  same  ethnic  grf.p. 
it  doesn't  mean  that  you  can  assumt, 
that  they  look  the  same,"  he  said.  Tpi 
ploy  appears  to  have  worked.  Moreiai 
6  million  viewers  were  reported  to  fot 
tuned  in  to  the  series'  first  program 


USA  and  die  Rev.  Mchael  D.  Place,  pres- 
ident and  C.E.O.  of  the  Catholic  Health 
Association. 


Former  Republican  Chairman 
Nominated  for  Vatican  Post 

Jim  Nicholson,  a  Catholic  who  is  former 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  has  been  nominated  by  Presi- 
dent Bush  to  be  ambassador  to  the  Holy 


See.  The  nomination  requires  confirn  ■ 
tion  by  the  Senate.  Nicholson,  a  Colodo 
real  estate  developer,  chaired  the  RepiU- 
can  National  Committee  from  1996 
through  last  year's  elections.  During  h 
stint  as  R.N.C.  chairman,  Nicholson  vs 
criticized  by  some  abortion  opponents! 
opposing  their  effort  to  block  party  fu| 
from  going  to  candidates  who  opposec 
efforts  to  make  partial-birth  abortion  M 
gal.  He  currently  is  on  the  stiff  of  the 
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ihington  law  firm  Greener  and  Hook, 
graduate  of  West  Point,  Nicholson 
an  Army  ranger  and  paratrooper  for 
t  years.  He  retired  with  the  rank  of 
nel  from  the  Army  Reserve  after  22 
5  of  service,  including  time  in  Viet- 
.  During  his  military  career,  Nichol- 
•eceived  numerous  awards  including 
fronze  Star  and  the  Meritorious  Ser- 
Medal  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster.  A 
olic  News  Service  profile  of  Nichol- 
n  1997  outlined  his  history  of  volun- 
iervice,  including  work  with  Volun- 
of  America,  Colorado's  largest 
irofit  social  service  agency;  with  the 
n  Foundation,  which  helps  children 
hearing  impairments;  and  as  chair- 
of  the  capital  construction  committee 
Colorado  parish,  All  Souls,  in  the 
'er  suburb  of  Englewood. 


jrior  Suggests  Policies  for 
enting  Sexual  Abuse  Of  Nuns 

w  of  reported  sexual  abuse  of  nuns  by 
s,  the  head  of  a  women's  religious 
presented  the  Vatican  and  other  reli- 
superiors  with  a  series  of  policy  sug- 
j  >ns  on  dealing  with  cases  and  prevent- 
ed occurrence.  Sister  Ellen  Gielty, 
'  ior  general  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
j  :,  made  the  proposals  during  a  meet- 
|'  November  1998  of  the  Council  of 
I  :onsultative  body  formed  by  the  Vat- 
:!  Congregation  for  Religious  Life  and 

I  ites  from  the  two  main  international 
s  itions  of  men  and  women  religious. 

II  Jggestions  include  greater  emphasis 
I  mation  in  celibacy  and  human  digni- 
,  •  elimination  of  situations  of  financial 

1  i  demic  dependence  that  might  lead  to 
x  abuse,  creating  norms  for  nuns' 
n  interaction  with  men  and  increased 
x  ration  between  bishops  and  religious 
n  ars.  Sister  Gielty's  report  apparently 
M  esented  at  the  Council  of  1 6  session 
ic  junction  with  another  report  that 
B|  led  the  problem  of  sexual  abuse  of 
H  l  nuns  in  Rome  and  in  Africa.  That 
H  was  published,  along  with  four 
W  nternal  church  reports  dating  to 

)y  The  National  Catholic  Reporter 
til  -March. 

religious  superior  of  an  abused  nun 
!a(  inform  the  bishop  of  the  problem 
Oq  md  indicate  "expectations  with 
sgj  to  financial  and  other  responsibili- 
m  "lie  case  of  paternity  or  public  scan- 
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dal,"  she  said.  "It  has  also  been  suggested 
that  religious  congregations  begin  to  train 
African  sisters  as  lawyers  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  sexual  abuse  and  violence,"  she 
said.  Sister  Gielty  recommended  that  bish- 
ops' conferences,  as  well  as  religious  con- 
gregations, develop  guidelines  to  deal  with 
the  sexual  abuse  of  nuns. 

U.S.  and  Sudanese  Bishops  Say 
U.S.  Must  Help  End  Civil  War 

The  U.S.  government  must  play  a  "central 
role"  in  bringing  about  an  end  to  Sudan's 
1 8-year  civil  war,  concluded  a  delegation 
of  U.S.  and  Sudanese  bishops  that  toured 
Sudan.  Measures  the  U.S.  government 
could  take  include  appointing  a  special 
envoy  in  Washington  for  Sudan,  upgrad- 
ing the  U.S.  Embassy  in  the  Sudanese  cap- 
ital, Khartoum,  and  sending  more  humani- 
tarian aid  to  southern  Sudan  and  southern 
populations  in  the  north,  said  Bishop  John 
H.  Ricard  of  Pensacola-Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Theologian  Criticized  by  Vatican 
Wrote  Interreligious  Guidelines 

Jacques  Dupuis,  S.J.,  whose  book  on  non- 
Christian  religions  drew  Vatican  doctrinal 
congregation  criticism  in  February  was  a 
main  behind-the-scenes  architect  of  cur- 
rent Vatican  interreligious  dialogue  guide- 
lines, originally  published  in  1991,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Michael  Fitzgerald,  secretary 
of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Interreligious 
Dialogue.  Bishop  Fitzgerald  said  the 
church  owed  Father  Dupuis  a  "debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  pioneering  work"  in  try- 
ing to  make  theological  sense  of  religious 
plurality. 

The  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Faith  published  a  notification  on  Feb. 
26  warning  that,  while  Father  Dupuis's 
intentions  were  good,  his  1997  book, 
Toward  a  Christian  Theology*  of  Religions  Plu- 
ralism, contained  ambiguous  statements 
and  insufficient  explanations  that  could 
lead  readers  to  "erroneous  or  harmful  con- 
clusions" about  Christ's  role  as  the  one  and 
universal  savior. 

Similar  concerns  were  raised  during 
the  drafting  of  the  1991  Vatican  docu- 
ment, particularly  by  Cardinal  Jozef 
Tomko,  head  of  the  evangelization  con- 
gregation, reports  Father  Dupuis.  Dupuis 
authored  the  first  draft  of  the  dialogue 
guidelines,  which  were  debated  by  a  small 


drafting  committee  of  about  eight  Vatican 
officials  and  consultors.  Father  Dupuis 
said  the  committee's  discussions  were 
sometimes  tense  and  did  not  always  suc- 
ceed in  reconciling  competing  visions  of 
the  prominence  that  should  be  given 
respectively  to  dialogue  and  proclama- 
tion, both  recognized  as  fundamental 
church  missions.  "In  the  document  as  it  is 
now,  there  is  some  lack  of  complete  har- 
mony," he  said.  Father  Dupuis  said  Car- 
dinal Tomko  was  not  entirely  happy  with 
the  document's  final  draft  and  chose  not 
attend  the  committee's  concluding  meet- 
ing to  vote  on  the  text. 

Maryland  Approves  Textbook  Aid 
for  Nonpublic  Students 

Once  on  the  brink  of  being  eliminated 
from  the  Maryland  budget,  a  textbook 
program  for  children  in  nonpublic  schools 
received  approval  when  the  Maryland  leg- 
islature voted  to  support  the  funding — $5 
million  of  the  $8  million  originally  pro- 
pi  >sed  by  Gov.  Parris  N.  Glendening. 
Richard  J.  Dowling,  executive  director  of 
the  Maryland  Catholic  Conference,  said  he 
was  delighted  that  textbook  aid  received 
renewed  support.  He  credited  the  lobbying 
efforts  of  Catholic  school  parents,  teachers 
and  students  with  playing  a  crucial  role  in 
convincing  lawmakers  of  the  value  of  fund- 
ing. 

Catholic  families  had  visited  their  repre- 
sentatives nearly  every  day  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  General  .Assembly,  urg- 
ing lawmakers  to  support  textbook  aid. 
They  also  flooded  Annapolis  with  thou- 
sands of  letters,  e-mail  messages  and  phone 
calls — a  campaign  not  unnoticed  by  law- 
makers. "I  think  it  really  made  the  differ- 
ence," said  Delegate  Martha  S.  Klima,  a 
Baltimore  County  Republican.  "If  we  get 
20  letters  on  an  issue,  that's  a  big  issue.  On 
textbook  aid,  my  office  received  about  500 
letters.  The  impact  was  huge  for  legisla- 
tors— that's  what  turned  some  of  those 
votes  around." 

Aid  is  limited  to  schools  where  tuition  is 
lower  than  what  public  schools  spend  per 
student — currently  about  $7,100.  School 
students  will  receive  $60  per  pupil  for  the 
books,  with  $90  per  pupil  going  to  stu- 
dents at  those  schools  where  at  least  20 
percent  qualify  for  federally  subsidized 
lunches. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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life  in  the  OO's 


Rewriting  the  Old  Rules 


more  women  gain  power, 


they  will  have  a  chance  to  abolish  the 
macho-overwork  ethic  for  good.? 


w 


OMEN  ARE  ABOUT 
to  outnumber  men 
in  the  nation's  law 
schools,  a  develop- 
ment heralding  yet 
another  milestone  for  women  and  a 
foreshadowing  ot  great  cultural  change 
in  the  way  law  is  practiced  in  this  coun- 
try. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
former.  The  latter  may  not  be  so  easy. 

Women  have  been  breaking  through 
glass  ceilings  in  die  workplace  for  more 
than  30  years,  and  with  each  new 
achievement  (the  first  woman  to  run  for 
national  office,  to  pilot  the  space  shuttle, 
to  serve  as  attorney  general),  society  has 
changed  for  the  better.  Young  girls  now 
have  role  models  in  fields  ranging  from 
politics  to  the  sciences  to  professional 
sports.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  his- 
torians will  one  day  agree  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  and  the  women's 
movement  were  among  the  transforming 
events  of  the  20th  century? 

What  these  historians  will  say  about 
the  impact  of  women  in  the  workforce, 
however,  remains  to  be  seen.  At  the 
moment,  it  would  be  fair  to  argue  that 
women  have  not  changed  the  American 
workplace  as  much  as  the  workplace  has 
changed  women. 

Take  law,  for  example.  Even  with 
women  pouring  into  law  firms  across  the 
country,  the  macho  culture  of  the  part- 
ner track  remains  undisturbed.  Young 
men  and  women  still  are  obliged  to  per- 
form high-end  penal  servitude  if  they 
wish  to  become  partners  at  a  white-shoe, 
big-city  law  firm.  Yes,  they  get  paid 
startling  amounts  of  money — first-year 
associates  in  New  York  during  the 
recendy  departed  boom  were  command- 
ing salaries  approaching  six  figures — but 
they  are  expected  to  work  absurd  hours. 


It  is  the  law  culture's  equivalent  of  boot 
camp,  except  that  the  military  puts  its 
new  recruits  through  only  a  few  months 
of  terror,  while  the  fresh-faced  associate 
can  expect  to  spend  his  or  her  20's  living 
and  breathing  for  the  firm  and  the  firm 
alone.  At  the  end,  of  course,  there  are  no 
guarantees.  Those  long  hours  and  work- 
filled  weekends  may  be  for  naught,  at 
which  time  an  associate  had  best  look  for 
work  elsewhere. 

Not  to  make  any  sweeping  general- 
izations, but  only  a  man  could  have 
come  up  with  so  ruthless  a  scheme. 

We  can  be  grateful  that  some  law 
firms  have  begun  to  concede  that  their 
associates  are  entitled  to  a  life  outside 
the  office  and,  under  pressure  from 
women,  have  adopted  measures  like  flex- 
time  and  part-time  work.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  remorseless,  endless 
paper  chase  remains  a  signature  part  of 
big-time  law's  partner-track  culture. 

It  isn't  only  law,  however,  that 
remains  in  the  thrall  of  the  otherwise 
discredited  macho  ethic.  In  fact,  in  near- 
ly every  profession,  in  every  factory, 
workers  are  expected  to  think  of  their 
lives  and  their  jobs  as  one,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  family,  friends,  outside  interests 
and  other  small  pleasures. 

Despite  the  historic  entry  of  millions 
of  women  into  the  workforce,  the  work- 
place rules  and  traditions  that  men 
enforce  and  celebrate  have  not  been 
repealed.  The  hoary  custom  of  measur- 
ing one's  dedication,  value  and,  yes, 
toughness  by  the  number  of  hours 
logged  per  week  hasn't  changed.  And 
managers  still  shake  their  heads  disap- 
provingly when,  in  the  phrase  of  one  for- 
mer colleague,  a  "clockwatcher"  begins 
packing  up  at  5  p.m.  The  clockwatcher 
might  have  children  who  need  help  with 
homework,  or  an  aged  parent  to  care  for, 


or  an  anniversary  to  celebrate.  Lid 
the  rules  of  the  macho  workp'c 
however,  those  who  let  such  consist 
tions  get  in  the  way  of  all  work,  a!lj 
time,  are  considered  slackers. 

The  global  marketplace  anl 
technological  revolution  have  ■ 
matters  worse  for  those  trying  tdl 
ance  their  work  fives  with  real  life  I 
millions  of  workers,  there  is  no  el 
from  professional  obligations.  I  I 
men  and  women  who  feel  obligfei 
bring  along  their  laptop  computers  ■ 
they  are  on  "vacation" — a  concept,!! 
dentally,  that  is  beginning  to  be  thm 
of  as  yet  another  outdated  ritual  n 
the  industrial  age.  I've  been  out  tdm 
ner  with  men  and  women  whoet 
their  cell  phones  ready  on  the  tablt|u 
in  case  the  boss  (and  the  boss  il 
always  a  male)  wants  to  reach  them. 

Recent  data  indicate  that  the  cipj 
of  overwork  is  pervasive  in  Amep 
society.  A  survey  conducted  bji 
National  Sleep  Association  found  up 
percent  of  the  1,004  adults  polleeai 
they  worked  longer  hours  than  the  di 
five  years  ago.  The  average  work  aal 
according  to  the  poll,  was  46  hour  bi 
38  percent  said  they  worked  50  hoi  I 
more  a  week.  And  then  there  are  m 
like  the  well-dressed  fellow  who  sa  w 
to  me  on  the  commuter  train  the  [he 
day,  who  keep  working  even  flf 
they're  home.  My  seatmate  put  asij  hi 
work- related  reading  material  to  d  ! 
wife  (from  his  cell  phone)  to  makepB 
everybody  at  home  knew  he  needBj 
use  the  family  computer  after  dine 
Something  to  do  with  development! 
the  Asian  markets. 

Is  it  sexist  to  suggest  that  wome-ii 
least  most  women  I  know — have  f 
saner  perspective  on  the  bant 
between  work  and  life?  I  hope  not. 
tainly  believe  it's  true. 

For  the  time  being,  women  prob 
have  little  choice  but  to  adhere  to  tl 
rules  written  by  corporate  Amecs 
macho  men.  But  as  more  womei 
power  in  corporate  America,  thew 
have  a  chance  to  rewrite  the  old  al 
and  abolish  the  macho-overwork  th 
for  good. 

Or  so  this  macho-challenged  ia 
hopes.  Terry  G«< 
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But  the  one  thing  we  can't  do  without  is  priests  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  over 
500,000  practicing  Catholics.  The  spiritual  need  is  great.  But  so  are  the  rewards  As  a 
priest  you  can  serve  full  time  in  the  Army  or  part  time  in  the  Army  Reserve  (usually  two 
days  a  month,  plus  two  weeks  a  year).  After  all,  America's  soldiers  can  do  without  pews 
but  not  without  you. 

For  more  information  about  specific  opportunities  and  benefits,  call  an  Army  Chaplain 
at  1-800-452-7617.  P 
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A  Friendly  Reply  to  Cardinal  Ratzinger 

On  the  Church 

-  BY  WALTER  KASPER  - 

AMONG  catholic  theologians  "the  relationship  between  the  univer- 
sal church  and  the  particular  [local]  churches"  is  a  burning  question 
today;  they  continue  to  debate  it  intensely.  In  1999  I  published  my 
opinion  in  an  essay  "On  the  Office  of  the  Bishop."  In  2000  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger  responded  in  a  lecture  "On  the  Ecclesiology  of  the 
Second  Vatican  Council"  and  took  a  highly  critical  stance  against  my  position.  Since 
the  resolution  of  the  issue  has  far-reaching  consequences,  the  debate  should  continue. 

A  Pressing  Pastoral  Problem 

I  reached  my  position  not  from  abstract  reasoning  but  from  pastoral  experience.  As  the 
bishop  of  a  large  diocese,  I  had  observed  how  a  gap  was  emerging  and  steadily  increasing 
between  norms  promulgated  in  Rome  for  the  universal  church  and  the  needs  and  practices 
of  our  local  church.  A  large  portion  of  our  people,  including  priests,  could  not  understand 
the  reason  behind  the  regulations  coming  from  the  center;  they  tended,  therefore,  to 
ignore  them.  This  happened  concerning  ethical  issues,  sacramental  discipline  and  ecu- 
menical practices.  The  adamant  refusal  of  Communion  to  all  divorced  and  remarried  per- 
sons and  the  highly  restrictive  rules  for  eucharistic  hospitality  are  good  examples. 

WALTER  KASPER,  the  bishop  of  Rottenburg-Stuttgart,  Germany,  from  1989  to  1999,  was 
formerly  a  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Tubingen.  He  was  made  a  cardinal  in 
February  of  this  year  and  soon  after  was  appointed  president  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
Promoting  Christian  Unity.  The  German  text  of  the  present  article  was  originally  published 
in  the  journal  Stimmen  der  Zeit  (December  2000).  The  translation  was  prepared  by 
Ladislas  Orsy,  S.J.,  a  visiting  professor  at  Georgetown  University  Law  Center 

in  Washington,  D.C. 
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No  bishop  should  be  silent  or  stand  idly  by  when  he 
ds  himself  in  such  a  situation.  He  faces,  however,  an  awk- 
rd  dilemma.  While  his  task  is  to  be  a  bond  of  unity 
ween  the  See  of  Rome  and  his  people,  he  is  pulled  in  two 
ections.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is  a  member  of  the  universal 
scopal  college  in  solidarity  with  the  pope  and  his  brother 
lops;  he  must  therefore  protect  the  unity  of  the  Catholic 
urch.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  the  shepherd  of  a  local 
irch;  he  must,  therefore,  take  care  of  his  own  people, 
sond  to  their  expectations  and  answer  their  questions. 
8  not  the  Second  Vatican  Council  enjoined  every  bishop 
isten  to  the  faithful,  especially  to  the  clergy? 
But  how  can  any  bishop  bring  the  two  parties  together 
help  them  to  understand  each  other  when  their  minds 
far  apart,  even  to  the  point  of  holding  mutually  exclusive 
itions,  as  happens  often  in  our  days?  If  the  bishop 
mpts  to  enforce  the  general  norms  ruthlessly — as  his 
nan  superiors  sometimes  expect — his  effort  is  likely  to  be 
ess,  even  counterproductive.  If  he  remains  passive,  he  is 
:kly  judged  disobedient.  He  seems  to  be  caught  in  an 
,  asse.  Yet  there  is  a  solution:  the  bishop  must  be  granted 
ugh  vital  space  to  make  responsible  decisions  in  the  mat- 
)f  implementing  universal  laws. 

To  grant  such  responsible  freedom  does  not  mean  open- 
the  door  to  cheap  compromises.  It  does  not  permit  a 
1  bishop  to  make  concessions  in  matters  of  faith.  His 
r  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth,  whether  it  is  opportune 
ot;  he  must  always  respect  the  integrity  of  our  tradition. 
)nd  the  immutable  articles  of  faith  and  morals,  however, 
e  is  the  broad  field  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  which  is 
ltially  changeable,  even  when  the  norms  were  created  to 
>ort,  closely  or  loosely,  some  doctrinal  position.  Our 
)le  are  well  aware  of  the  flexibility  of  laws  and  regula- 
they  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  it  over  the  past 

I1  des.  They  lived  through  changes  that  no  one  anticipated 

I  'en  thought  possible. 

'  [b  grant  freedom  to  local  bishops  to  implement  universal 
a  responsibly  is  within  our  tradition,  not  contrary  to  it. 
I  a  its  beginnings,  the  church  has  developed  a  broad  range 
I  inciples  and  rules  for  the  responsible  and  flexible  adapta- 
I  of  universal  regulations  to  particular  and  concrete  situa- 
i<  .  The  Western  church  always  held 
h  ardinal  virtue  of  prudence  in  high 
I  d.  When  it  was  warranted  by  spe- 
i  ircumstances,  it  permitted  excep- 
i(  to  general  norms,  imposed  justice 
|  )ered  by  mercy,  gave  scope  to 
■  y  and  created  an  extensive  system 
>f  pensations.  Moreover,  the  church 
I  ;nized  the  right  of  the  local  bishop 
0;  imonstrate";  that  is,  to  suspend  a 
1^  law  temporarily  if  he  judged  it 


harmful  in  his  territory.  The  Eastern  church  developed  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  oikonomia,  "economy":  a  superior 
wisdom  that  guides  bishops  and  allows  them  to  resolve  prob- 
lems that  the  laws  cannot  handle. 

Such  principles  are  well  grounded  in  sound  theology,  in 
particular  in  the  theology  of  the  local  church  and  the  office  of 
the  bishop.  The  local  church  is  neither  a  province  nor  a 
department  of  the  universal  church;  it  is  the  church  at  a  given 
place.  The  local  bishop  is  not  the  delegate  of  the  pope  but  is 
one  sent  by  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  given  personal  responsibility 
by  Christ.  He  receives  the  fullness  of  power  through  his 
sacramental  consecration — the  power  that  he  needs  to  gov- 
ern his  diocese.  This  is  the  teaching  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council. 

This  understanding  of  the  bishop's  office  should  have 
led  to  decentralization  in  the  church's  government.  The 
opposite  happened:  the  trend  toward  centralization  returned 
after  the  council. 

Not  all  the  blame,  however,  for  this  reactionary  devel- 
opment should  be  put  on  the  Roman  Curia.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  at  times  the  Curia  had  to  intervene,  not  because 
it  was  craving  for  power,  but  because  some  local  churches 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  need  for  unity — so  stronglv 
emphasized  in  the  New  Testament.  They  let  false  move- 
ments develop  toward  excessive  pluralism,  local  particular- 
ism and  religious  nationalism.  More,  the  worldwide  move- 
ment of  "globalization"  placed  its  own  demands  on  the 
church:  we  live  in  "one  village,"  and  singular  solutions  in 
particular  churches  are  not  always  desirable.  In  addition,  the 
ease  of  communication 
between  the  center  and 
the  provinces  is  a  power- 
ful force  for  "unifica- 
tion." Less  desirably,  the 
local  churches  them- 
selves can  promote  cen- 
tralization whenever 
they  abdicate  their 
responsibility  and  turn 
to  Rome  for  a  deci- 
sion— a  ruse  to  evade 


Above:  Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  takes 
possession  of  his  titular  church  in  Rome 
during  a  ceremony  on  March  25,  2001. 
Left:  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger  lights  a 
lamp  symbolizing  one  of  the  seven 
petitions  for  forgiveness  at  the  jubilee 
year  "Request  for  Pardon"  service  in  St. 
Peter's  Basilica  on  March  12,  2000. 
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their  duty  and  find  cover  behind  a  superior  order. 

Whatever  happened,  by  now  such  "unifying"  activities 
and  processes  have  gone  too  far.  The  right  balance  between 
the  universal  church  and  the  particular  churches  has  been 
destroyed.  This  is  not  only  my  own  perception;  it  is  the  expe- 
rience and  complaint  of  many  bishops  from  all  over  the 
world.  [In  a  note  Cardinal  Kasper  refers  to  a  talk  given  at 
Oxford  by  Archishop  John  Quinn,  archbishop  emeritus  of 
San  Francisco,  and  to  reported  statements  by  Cardinal  Carlo 
Maria  Martini,  archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Cardinal  Franz 
Koenig,  archbishop  emeritus  of  Vienna.] 

Regrettably,  Cardinal  Ratzinger  has  approached  the 
problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  universal  church  and 
local  churches  from  a  purely  abstract  and  theoretical  point  of 
view,  without  taking  into  account  concrete  pastoral  situations 
and  experiences.  When  I  objected  to  an  assertion  found  in 
the  "Letter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  Some 
Aspects  of  the  Church  Understood  as  Communion,"  issued 
in  1992  by  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith, 
he  defended  it.  The  assertion,  criticized  by  many  claims  that 
"in  its  essential  mystery,  the  universal  church  is  a  reality  onto- 
logically  and  temporally  prior  to  every  individual  church."  I 
took  exception  to  this  theory. 

In  his  response,  Cardinal  Ratzinger  accused  me  of 
proposing  an  understanding  of  the  church  that  has  no  the- 
ological depth  and  reduces  its  essence  to  empirically  devel- 


oped separate  communities.  This  badly  misrepresents  nd 
caricatures  my  position.  I  affirmed  the  opposite  in  the  ai- 
de to  which  he  objects  and  in  many  other  publicatics. 
Throughout  my  ministry  as  a  bishop,  I  consistently  fou'lt 
against  sociological  tendencies  that  wanted  to  reduce  ie 
church  to  disconnected  assemblies.  Precisely  becausil 
have  defended  the  unity  of  the  church,  I  have  taken  man  a 
beating. 

Now,  wishing  to  avoid  further  misunderstanding,! 
offer  a  thorough  explanation  of  my  position.  This  is  all  .ie 
more  important  in  that,  as  I  see  it,  the  resolution  of  p 
problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  universal  chuB 
and  the  local  churches  has  far-reaching  pastoral  and  et 
menical  consequences. 

Historical  Dimensions 

The  relationship  between  the  universal  church  and  the  kal 
churches  cannot  be  explained  in  the  abstract  by  way  of  th> 
retical  deductions,  because  the  church  is  a  concrete  historal 
reality.  Under  the  guidance  of  God's  Spirit,  it  unfolds  in  Is- 
tory;  to  history,  therefore,  we  must  turn  for  sound  theolog 

Among  the  complex  historical  data,  the  main  trenctai 
development  can  be  discerned. 

The  starting  point  must  be  the  Scriptures,  m  the  letrs 
of  Paul,  the  local  church  is  clearly  and  firmly  at  the  cen||k 
When  in  his  principal  letters  Paul  uses  the  word  "churtl 
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wia)  in  the  singular,  he  refers  to  a  particular  church  or  to  a 
n  community.  When  he  speaks  of  "churches"  in  the  plu- 
he  refers  to  several  local  assemblies.  For  Paul,  the  one 
-ch  of  God  comes  to  life  in  each  local  church.  Thus  there 
e  church  of  God  in  Corinth  and  so  forth.  The  church  of 
i  is  present  in  each  of  them.  In  the  captivity  letters  (which 
le  opinion  of  many  scholars  are  not  by  Paul),  this  mean- 
;>f  ecclesia  recedes  into  the  background  and  the  universal 
•ch  as  a  whole  comes  into  focus. 

n  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  word  ecclesia  can  signify  a 
estic  community  as  well  as  a  local  community;  further, 
z  already  has  a  theological  conception  of  the  universal 
ch. 

The  early  church  developed  from  local  communities, 
i  was  presided  over  by  a  bishop;  the  one  church  of  God 
present  in  each.  Because  the  one  church  was  present  in 
and  all,  they  were  in  communion.  From  this  commu- 
flowed  appropriate  practices:  at  least  three  bishops  were 
ed  to  ordain  a  local  bishop;  also,  from  the  third  century 
teighboring  bishops  met  and  deliberated  in  synods.  In 
325  the  Council  of  Nicaea  gave  the  many  churches  a 
ring  structure:  it  gathered  the  local  churches  into 
inces  and  the  provinces  into  larger  units,  later  called 
irchates.  In  343  the  Council  of  Sardica  continued  this 
lizational  work;  it  even  created  an  administrative  system 
e  basis  of  the  principle  of  subsidiarity,  as  we  would  call  it 
j  '.  Each  particular  church  remained  significant,  but  none 
I  an  had  autonomy.  They  existed  within  the  network  of  a 
I  nunion  of  metropolitan  and  patriarchal  churches,  all  of 
bonded  together  as  the  universal  church, 
rom  early  times  and  within  the  network  of  communion, 
se  of  Rome  assumed  a  certain  responsibility  and  author- 
i  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  Ignatius  of  Anti- 
ddressed  the  Roman  church  as  "presiding  in  charity." 
address  was  not  a  statement  about  universal  jurisdiction 
ctrine  and  discipline;  it  meant  that  the  Roman  church 
a  he  leading  and  guiding  authority  in  detennining  what 
I  sence  of  Christianity  was.  Although  Rome  was  the  first 
I  g  episcopal  sees,  its  power  was  circumscribed.  The 
I  2S  of  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381  (Canon  3) 
i  f  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451  (Canon  28)  clearly 
I  that  the  bishop  of  Rome  possessed  a  leading  moral 
I  'rity.  For  the  Eastern  church  this  authority  did  not 
h!  lpass  jurisdictional  power,  but  it  was  more  than  mere 
a]  cy  of  honor.  In  sum,  the  ecclesiology  of  the  first  millen- 
«j  excluded  a  one-sided  emphasis  on  the  local  churches  as 
ej  >  a  one-sided  emphasis  on  the  universal  church. 

though  this  historical  summary  is  brief,  it  contains 
M|  )f  fundamental  importance  for  any  further  theologi- 
'1  flection  precisely  because  it  provides  information 
xj  convictions  and  practices  that  in  the  first  millenni- 
al ere  common  to  the  churches  of  the  East  and  the 


West.  What  has  been  our  common  possession  in  the  past 
can  be  our  common  guide  in  the  present. 

In  1976,  in  a  lecture  in  Graz,  Austria,  Cardinal  Ratzinger 
stated:  "What  was  possible  in  the  church  for  a  thousand 
years  cannot  be  impossible  today.  In  other  words,  Rome 
must  not  demand  from  the  East  more  recognition  of  the 
doctrine  of  primacy  than  was  known  and  practiced  in  the 
first  millennium."  This  so-called  "Ratzinger  proposition" 
was  well  received;  it  had  a  wide  echo  and  has  become  the 
major  theme  of  several  ecumenical  dialogues. 

The  proposition  is  all  the  more  significant  in  that  after 
the  separation  of  the  East  from  the  West,  that  is,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  second  millennium,  the  West  alone  devel- 
oped a  new  conception  of  the  church  that  put  the  emphasis 
on  universality.  This  trend  culminated  in  attributing  all 
authority  to  the  pope.  Yet  Thomas  of  Aquinas  remained 
cool  toward  such  doctrine;  he  opposed  Bonaventure,  who 
favored  it. 

The  doctrine  of  absolute  and  exclusive  papal  authority 
played  a  strong  role  in  the  fight  against  conciliarism,  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  state  absolutism,  Gallicanism  and 
Josephinism.  The  First  Vatican  Council,  with  its  teaching 
on  the  primacy  of  jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  reinforced  it. 
Finally,  the  Code  of  Canon  Law  of  1917  put  the  seal  on  this 
development. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  sought  to  revive  the  beliefs 
and  attitudes  of  the  early  church  and  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony with  the  teachings  of  the  First  Vatican  Council.  It  did 
so  successfully  through  its  enactments  regarding  the  local 
church,  the  sacramental  character  of  episcopal  ordination 
and  episcopal  collegiality.  After  the  council  there  was  an 
effort  to  bring  the  full  meaning  of  the  councils  teaching  to 
light  through  an  "ecclesiology  of  communion."  In  1985  the 
Extraordinary  Synod  of  Bishops  stated  that  "communion" 
was  the  central  and  foundational  idea  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council.  This  approach  has  become  increasingly  rewarding: 
the  idea  of  "communio"  has  taken  the  central  place  as  the 
common  goal  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

In  1992  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  Faith,  in 
its  letter  to  the  bishops  "On  Some  Aspects  of  the  Church 
Understood  as  Communion,"  approached  the  issue  in  a  fun- 
damentally positive  way.  It  objected  correcdy  to  a  one-sided 
ecclesiology  that  gave  excessive  weight  to  the  local  churches 
and  saw  the  universal  church  as  the  end  result  of  the  coming 
together  of  local  churches.  Indeed,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Vatican  II,  the  local  churches  and  the  universal  church 
exist  in  each  other.  The  congregation,  however,  went 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  council's  doctrine,  which  is  that  the 
universal  church  exists  "in  and  from"  the  local  churches. 
The  congregation  asserted  that  the  local  churches  exist  "in 
and  from"  the  universal  church.  Then,  intending  to  oppose 
the  thesis  of  the  primacy  of  the  local  church  as  proposed  by 
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some  theologians,  it  put  forward  the  thesis  of  "the  ontologi- 
cal  and  historical  priority  of  the  universal  church." 

Many  questions  can  be  raised  concerning  the  position  of 
the  congregation  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  data  that  we 
have  surveyed.  Indeed,  it  provoked  a  great  deal  of  criticism, 
which  led  to  a  quasi-official  clarification  one  year  after  the 
publication  of  the  document. 

Common  Foundations  in  Ecclesiology 

Before  explaining  my  own  position,  I  wish  to  state  the  doctri- 
nal points  in  which  Cardinal  Ratzinger  and  I  agree.  So  far  as 
possible,  I  wish  to  exclude  any  misunderstanding.  The  com- 
mon doctrine  that  Catholic  theologians  must  accept  can  be 
summed  up  in  three  points: 

1.  Jesus  Christ  wanted  only  one  single  church.  For  this 
reason  we  profess  in  the  Creed  that  "we  believe  in  the  one, 
holy,  Catholic  and  apostolic  church."  As  we  believe  in  one 
God,  one  redeemer  Jesus  Christ,  one  Spirit,  one  baptism,  so 
we  believe  in  one  church.  This  "one-ness"  is  not  in  a  future 
ideal  that  we  strive  to  reach  through  the  ecumenical  move- 
ment: the  one  church  exists  in  the  present.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  sum  of  the  "fragments  of  the  one  church" — as  if  at  present 
each  church  were  a  mere  fragment  of  the  one  church.  The 
one  church  of  Christ  "subsists"  in  the  Roman  Catholic- 
Church;  it  is  concretely  present  in  the  same,  in  spite  of  all  its 
weaknesses,  by  God  s  fidelity  throughout  history. 


2.  The  one  church  of  Jesus  Christ  exists  "in  and  fronui 
local  churches.  It  exists,  therefore,  in  each  local  church;t 
present  there  especially  in  the  celebration  of  the  Euchari;. 
follows  that  there  can  be  no  local  church  in  isolation,  fqi 
own  sake,  but  only  in  communion  with  all  other  ljjb 
churches.  As  the  universal  church  consists  "in  and  from"  jb 
churches,  so  each  local  church  exists  "in  and  from"  then 
church  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  unity  of  the  universal  churclk 
unity  in  communion.  It  excludes  all  egocentrism  and  natfii 
independence  in  the  local  churches.  The  local  churchesm 
the  universal  church  mutually  include  each  other. 

3.  Just  as  the  local  churches  are  not  mere  extensioij/c 
provinces  of  the  universal  church,  so  the  universal  churi, 
not  the  mere  sum  of  the  local  churches.  The  local  chuijit 
and  the  universal  church  are  intimately  united.  They  <k 
the  same  existence;  they  live  within  each  other.  The  chuia 
not  like  the  federation  of  several  states,  nor  is  it  like  one« 
trally  governed  state.  Its  constitutional  structure  is  uniquai 
social  science  can  account  for  it.  Its  unity  is  ultimately  a  ■ 
tery.  It  is  constituted  after  the  image  of  the  Trinity,  one  p 
in  three  persons.  The  unity  of  the  church  is  not  uniformity] 
includes  diversity. 

In  affirming  these  three  points,  I  think  I  am  in  subscte 
agreement  with  Henri  de  Lubac,  who  expressed  such  e:l 
rials  in  a  concise  formula:  "Whenever  there  is  mutual  m 
ence  and  inclusion,  there  is  a  perfect  relationship."  The  <a 
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ration  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  in  its  documents 
eded  these  essentials  when  it  used  this  "doctrine  of  mutu- 
clusion"  to  assert  the  primacy  of  the  universal  church.  To 
late  such  an  assertion,  valid  proofs  would  be  necessary. 

troversy:  Points  of  Disagreement 

linal  Ratzinger  defends  the  thesis  of  the  historical  and 
logical  primacy  of  the  universal  church  over  the  local 
ches  with  arguments  from  historical  sources  and  system- 
eflections. 

le  claims  that  the  doctrine  of  the  primacy  of  the  univer- 
lurch  follows  from  the  history  of  the  Pentecostal  event 
ted  by  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes.  "In  time,  the 
;h  comes  into  existence  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  is  the 
nunity  of  the  120,  with  Mary  and  the  Twelve  Aposdes. 
e  the  Aposdes  represent  the  one  church;  later  they  will 
e  founders  of  the  local  churches.  They  are  the  carriers  of 
ssage  sent  to  the  whole  world.  The  church  already 
s  all  the  languages." 

his  argumentation  is  highly  questionable.  Many 
tes  are  convinced  that  the  "Pentecostal  event"  in  the 
)f  the  Aposdes  is  a  construction  by  Luke.  Similar  "Pen- 
al events"  also  occurred,  probably  from  the  beginning, 
communities  of  Galilee.  Further,  Michael  Theobald  [a 
;sor  of  theology  at  the  Centre  Sevres  in  Paris]  correcdy 
that  the  narration  of  the  "Pentecostal  event"  does  not 
to  the  universal  church  as  such  but  to  the  gathering  of 
wish  "diaspora,"  which  in  the  course  of  time,  through 
udance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  expand  into  a  church  of 
ions.  This  is  what  Luke  intended  to  show.  The  correct 
/  of  the  beginnings  of  the  church  is  found  comprehen- 
in  the  narrations  of  its  initial  expansion  and  not  in 
isolated  passage  about  Pentecost, 
early,  Cardinal  Ratzinger  must  be  aware  of  the  weak- 
f  his  historical  argument,  because  he  admits  that  a  his- 
proof  is  difficult;  hence  the  issue  must  be  decided, 
tely,  on  the  basis  of  the  intrinsic  connection  between 
iversal  church  and  the  local  churches.  The  strength  of 
oof  of  the  ontological  primacy  [as  distinct  from  the 
cal  one]  is  therefore  the  more  important  issue, 
t  in  what  does  this  "proof  consist?  Surprisingly,  Car- 
latzinger  grounds  his  theory  of  the  ontological  prima- 
thesis  about  the  pre-existence  of  the  church.  He  finds 
rification  for  this  thesis  in  the  words  of  Paul  the  Apos- 
o  speaks  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  from  above  as  our 
as  the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  community,  ecclesia, 
irstborn  whose  names  are  written  in  heaven  (see  Heb. 
I  f.).  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  Clement,  Origen  and 
m  ine  commented  amply  on  this  text.  Also,  the  idea  of 
m  tistence"  had  its  parallel  in  early  Judaism:  it  was  a 
ill  read  opinion  that  the  Torah  was  a  heavenly  reality 
m  the  creation  of  the  world.  Similar  conceptions  were 


current  in  other  religions  and  in  the  schools  of  Platonic  phi- 
losophy. 

By  this  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  church,  St. 
Paul  means  that  the  church  is  not  the  product  of  accidental 
historical  circumstances,  developments  and  decisions  but  is 
grounded  in  the  eternal  saving  will  of  God.  Its  origins  lie  in 
the  eternal  mystery  of  God  who  saves.  This  is  precisely  what 
Paul  is  stressing  when  in  his  letters  he  speaks  of  the  eternal 
saving  mystery  of  God  that  was  hidden  in  earlier  times  but  is 
manifest  now  in  the  church  and  through  the  church  (Eph. 
1:3-14;  3:3-12;  Col.  1-26  ff  ). 

Such  a  pre-existence  of  the  church  cannot  be  contested; 
it  is  indispensable  for  the  correct  theological  understanding 
of  the  church.  But  it  is  not  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  onto- 
logical primacy  of  the  universal  church.  Who  would  assert 
that  when  Paul  speaks  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  church  in 
God's  saving  will,  he  refers  only  to  the  universal  church  and 
not  to  the  concrete  historical  church  that  exists  "in  and 
from"  the  local  churches?  Who  would  say  that  the  one  his- 
torical church,  existing  "in  and  from"  the  local  churches, 
does  not  pre-exist  in  its  entirety  in  God's  mystery? 

The  Pauline  texts  about  the  pre-existence  of  the  church 
do  not  at  all  support  the  thesis  about  the  pre-existence  of  die 
universal  church.  They  do  support,  however,  the  doctrine 
defended  by  me  and  many  others  of  the  simultaneous  pre- 
existence  of  the  universal  church  and  the  particular  churches. 

Cardinal  Ratzinger's  doctrinal  reflections  fail  to  prove 
the  primacy  of  the  universal  church,  just  as  the  historical 
arguments  failed.  The  pre-existence  of  die  church  must  be 
understood  as  the  concrete  church  that  consists  "in  and 
from"  particular  churches.  No  less  a  scholar  than  Henri  de 
Lubac  stated,  "A  universal  church  which  would  have  a  sepa- 
rate existence,  or  which  someone  imagined  as  existing  out- 
side the  particular  churches,  is  a  mere  abstraction."  He 
explained  further:  "God  does  not  love  empty  abstractions. 
He  loves  concrete  human  beings  of  flesh  and  blood.  Gods 
eternal  saving  will  intended  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  in 
view  of  the  concrete  church  composed  of  people  of  flesh  and 
blood." 

A  Freely  Disputed  Issue 

When  the  question  of  the  "primacy  of  the  churches"  is 
critically  examined,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  debate  is  not 
about  any  point  of  "Catholic  doctrine."  The  conflict  is 
between  theological  opinions  and  underlying  philosophical 
assumptions.  One  side  [Ratzinger]  proceeds  by  Plato's 
method;  its  starting  point  is  the  primacy  of  an  idea  that  is  a 
universal  concept.  The  other  side  [Kasper]  follows  Aristo- 
de's  approach  and  sees  the  universal  as  existing  in  a  con- 
crete reality.  Aristode's  approach,  of  course,  should  not  be 
misconstrued  as  if  it  were  reducing  all  knowledge  to  mere 
empirical  data. 
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The  medieval  controversy  between  the  Platonic  and  the 
Aristotelian  schools  was  a  debate  within  the  parameters  of  the 
common  Catholic  faith.  Thus  Bonaventure  and  Thomas 
Aquinas  chose  different  paths  in  their  approach  to  theological 
issues,  including  the  matter  of  the  umversal  authority  of  the 
pope.  Yet  both  are  revered  as  doctors  of  the  church;  both  are 
honored  as  saints.  If  such  a  diversity  was  admitted  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  why  should  it  not  be  recognized  as  possible  today? 

Consequences  for  the  Ecumenical  Movement 

The  resolution  of  the  relationship  between  the  universal 
church  and  the  local  churches  is  highly  relevant  for  the  pas- 
toral situations  that  I  mentioned  at  the  begiiining  of  this  arti- 
cle. Originally,  I  myself  regarded  the  issue  as  a  pastoral  one 
within  the  church.  Now  I  see  it  as  a  major  problem  affecting 
our  relations  with  other  Christian  churches.  The  goal  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  not  unity  in  uniformity  but  the  exis- 
tence of  one  church  embracing  peacefully  a  great  diversity. 
The  particular  churches  must  remain  churches,  and  yet  more 
and  more  they  must  become  one  church.  The  goal  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  is  therefore  "unity  through  the  com- 
munion of  the  churches,"  oneness  in  communion. 

In  the  large  ecumenical  world,  we  cannot  credibly  advo- 
cate such  a  goal  unless  in  our  own  Catholic  Church  we  pro- 
mote a  healthy  relationship  between  the  universal  church  and 


the  particular  churches — unless,  that  is,  we  promote  to 
unity  and  diversity.  A  one-sided  emphasis  on  universalis 
bound  to  awake  painful  memories  and  provoke  mistru; 
frightens  away  other  Christians.  In  our  dialogues  withi 
Orthodox  and  the  Protestant  churches  (ecclesial  comma 
ties),  it  is  important  to  make  clear  that  a  particular  chit 
cannot  be  fully  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ  outside  the  comip 
nity  that  is  universal.  Such  "unity  in  communion"  does)K 
oppress  the  legitimate  traditions  of  the  particular  churchj; 
brings  them  space  for  freedom.  No  Christian  community^ 
ever  find  another  way  toward  the  fullness  of  the  churC  < 
Christ. 

Such  a  balance  between  the  universal  church  andUi 
local  churches  does  not  oppose  the  ministry  of  the  pa{b 
quite  the  contrary,  the  papacy  has  as  its  principal  task  tore 
ate  such  a  balance.  The  pope's  mission  is  "to  strengtheijii 
brethren."  He  must  therefore  strengthen  and  hold  tja 
together  in  the  unity  of  the  episcopate  and  the  local  chvjit 
es.  Pope  John  Paul  II  invited  the  churches  to  an  ecume  c 
dialogue  to  see  how  all  this  can  be  accomplished  in  the 'm 
crete  order. 

When  the  pope  issues  an  invitation  to  such  a  friendlyiia 
logue,  then  surely  it  cannot  be  improper  to  express 
opinion  concerning  the  relationship  between  the  univs; 
church  and  the  local  churches. 
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Faith-Based  Community 
Development 


ast,  Present,  Future 


'  JOSEPH  R.  HACALA 


rHE  media  have  given  considerable 
attention  in  recent  weeks  to  the 
engagement  of  the  religious  commu- 
nity in  partnership  with  government 
iealing  with  the  ongoing  effects  of  poverty 
)ur  country.  Clearly,  the  announcement  by 
I  sident  George  W.  Bush  of  a  new  White 
i  ase  Office  of  Faith-Based  and  Commu- 
!  '  Initiatives  on  Jan.  29  has  generated 
I  siderable  interest  around  "faith-based" 
atives. 

[s  such  a  phenomenon  new?  Why  has  it 
:ed  so  much  excitement  and  concern?  Much 
he  discussion  surrounding  this  faith-based 
nership,  in  the  form  of  either  social  service  pro 
>n  or  community  development,  has  been  treated 
creative  and  radical  new  initiative  of  the  current 
inistration.  In  fact,  however,  faith-based  community 
each  is  a  well  established  and  accepted  phenomenon 
ng  government,  faith-based  entities  of  all  denomina- 
s  and  various  other  community  partners.  Although 
;ident  Bush  and  the  new  White  House  office  have 
I  sed  renewed  energy  on  this  circumstance,  faith-based 

I  munity  development  in  collaboration  with  government 

I I  long  and  rich  history. 

K  iuilding  upon  varied  traditions,  religious  groups 
H  ughout  history — often  in  partnership  with  govern- 
1 1 — have  lived  out  religious  and  moral  values  in  con- 
I  ways  that  have  embodied  the  common  good.  In  our 

■  country,  responses  include  social  welfare  services,  edu- 

■  nal  institutions,  health  care  facilities  and  community 

)W  'H  R.  HACALA,  S.J.,  served  from  1997  to  2001  as  a  spe- 

(W  issistant  to  Andrew  Cuomo,  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
14  of  Housing  and  Development,  and  director  of  H.U.D.'s 
Birfor  Community  and  Interfaith  Partnerships. 


organizing  for  structural  change.  These  have  produced 
housing,  created  jobs  and,  most  importandy,  have  provided 
hope  for  millions.  Indeed,  recent  history  has  shown  that 
faith-based  organizations  have  a  strong  track  record  in  cre- 
ating housing  and  community  development: 

•  Habitat  for  Humanity  International,  which  provides 
safe,  affordable,  decent  shelter  with  some  100,000  homes 
for  the  poor,  has  worked  closely  and  successfully  with 
H.U.D.,  the  Congress  and  local  sources; 

•  Lutheran  Services  in  America,  which  annually 
receives  more  than  one  third  of  its  $7  billion  budget  from 
government  funding,  in  1997  served  some  65,000  elderly 
in  nursing  and  independent  living  facilities; 

•  During  its  30-year  history,  the  Catholic  Campaign 
for  Human  Development  has  funded  more  than  3,000  self-  > 
help  and  social  change  projects  developed  by  community  s 
organizations,  including  thousands  of  units  of  low-income,  I 
affordable  housing  with  the  Nehemiah  Homes  projects  in  « 
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New  York  City  and  elsewhere; 

•  B'nai  B'rith  and  other  Jewish  agencies,  Catholic- 
Charities  and  various  Protestant  groups  are  among  the 
largest  and  most  successful  developers  of  Section  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  poor; 

•  A  recent  study  by  the  National  Congress  for  Commu- 
nity Economic  Development  (N.C.C.E.D.)  highlighted,  in  a 
survey  of  some  3,  000  community  development  groups,  that 
approximately  1 5  percent  were  specifically  faith-based; 

Against  this  backdrop,  President  Bush  is  proposing 
expanded  cooperation  with  faith-based  groups.  The  admin- 
istration's objectives  to  "enlist,  enable,  empower  and  expand 
the  work  of  faith-based  and  other  community  organizations" 
are  not  new,  but  they  are  truly  important. 

I  find  hope  in  three  particular  features  of  the  proposed 
Bush  faith-based  plan:  tax  breaks  to  assist  communities;  the 
embrace  by  the  new  administration  of  the  Corporation  for 
National  Service,  which  could  engage  a  significant  force  of 
deeply  committed  persons  in  faith-based  community  devel- 
opment efforts;  and  the  extension  of  partnership  with  the 
federal  government — building  upon  H.U.D.'s  positive 
community  and  faith-based  model  with  the  Center  for 
Community  and  Interfaith  Partnerships — to  the  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Justice 
and  Labor.  I  also  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the  intelli- 
gence, experience  and  vision  ot  John  J.  Dilulio  Jr.,  and  view 
his  choice  as  director  of  the  new  project  as  an  outstanding- 
one. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  a  variety  of  cautions 
and  potential  pitfalls  have  surfaced  that  need  further  watch- 
ing: the  legal  tradition,  history  and  realities  of  the  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state;  the  monitoring  of  religious  prose- 
lytizing in  the  context  of  providing  assistance  to  the  needy; 
the  mere  expansion  of  "charitable  choice,"  whose  success  in 
the  implementation  of  the  1996  welfare  reform  initiatives 
has  been  mixed;  and  the  apparent  feel  of  an  effort  that  may 
deal  with  charity  at  the  expense  of  justice,  and  that  may,  in 
fact,  undercut  ongoing  faith-based  partnerships  by  provid- 
ing only  more  water  for  the  soup  and  more  cots  in  the 
church  basement. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  model  of  government  and 
faith-based  community  development  partnership  with 
which  I  was  associated.  Initiated  in  1997  by  Secretary 
Andrew  Cuomo,  secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Development,  H.U.D.'s  Center  for  Commu- 
nity and  Interfaith  Partnerships  grew  out  of  his  experience 
of  providing  housing  for  the  poor  and  homeless  in  New 
York.  The  mission  of  the  center  was  "to  focus,  integrate 
and  intensify  H.U.D.'s  involvement  with  faith-  and  com- 
munity-based organizations  in  an  effort  to  maximize  the 
use  and  impact  of  mutual  resources  in  building  communi- 
ty." To  serve  its  mission,  the  center's  objectives  were  to  lis- 


ten  to  community  and  faith-based  groups,  educate  thjj 
about  H.U.D.  and  its  resources,  coordinate  activities  w| 
them  and  build  new  partnerships  at  the  national  level. 

A  brief  look  at  H.U.D.'s  recent  involvement  in  fail 
based  partnerships  is  informative: 

•  The  amount  of  H.LT.D.  assistance  administered)! 
community/faith-based  organizations  in  fiscal  year  2(| 
was  estimated  at  nearly  $1  billion; 

•  H.U.D.  made  some  230  grants  in  fiscal  year  1 998b 
the  amount  of  some  $114  million,  to  faith-based  organii 
tions  to  provide  homeless  services; 

•  Some  200  faith-based  organizations  today  are  recir 
ing  H.U.D.  funding  to  serve  persons  with  H.I.V. -AIDS' 

•  Nearly  40  percent  of  the  Section  202  senior  citik 
housing  program  is  provided  by  faith-based  organizatiog; 

•  H.LJ.D.'s  Center  for  Community  and  Interfaith  Pt 
nerships  was  instrumental  in  working  to  set  aside  somdM 
percent  of  new  Technical  Assistance  grant  funds  for  prt 
ously  unfunded  faith-based  and  nonprofit  groups. 

The  centers  activities  and  successes  were  grounded 
a  multi-faceted  approach:  building  awareness,  provicaj 
outreach  and  education,  and  publicizing  successful  efft 
and  models.  By  responding  to  requests  from  faith-b;:c 
groups,  trouble-shooting  and  promoting  new  and  beei 
partnerships,  it  worked  to  empower  neighborhoods  acis 
the  Lmited  States. 

In  reviewing  some  lessons  learned  and  possible  fun 
directions  for  faith-based  community  developmeri.J 
would  offer  the  following: 

•  Approach  faith-based  community  development  # 
knowledge  of  and  appreciation  for  the  religious  histty 
moral  value  system  and  historical  engagement  of  the  ii# 
faith  community; 

•  Be  present  in  grass-roots  communities  themsees. 
and  work  with,  not  for,  the  poor; 

•  Build  on  past  history  of  successes,  failures,  best  w 
tices. 

There  exists  an  effective  and  longstanding  modiw 
our  country  of  engaging  synagogues,  mosques  fl< 
churches  in  government  funding — one  that  channels  fi|fA 
ing,  with  specific  evaluative  criteria  and  guideliw 
through  not-for-profit  entities,  with  501(c)(3)  tax-exA 
status.  Providing  grants  directly  to  these  institution!! 
current  plans  propose,  is  untested  and  risky. 

•  Emphasize  education  as  an  important  compone;!  t 
any  such  faith-based  outreach; 

The  regional  conferences,  public  policy  forums,  eqi 
tional  resource  materials  and  technological  outriC 
strategics  of  the  department's  Center  for  Community*!) 
Interfaith  Partnerships  were  an  essential  component 
what  we  did  and  how  we  did  it; 

•  Employ  a  justice  model  of  social  engagement,  i»B 
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>del  rooted  in  charity  alone.  The  collective  justice 
jits  of  Jewish  entities  such  as  the  United  Jewish  Com- 
inities,  the  Religious  Action  Center  of  Reform  Judaism, 
lai  B'rith  and  others  are  examples  of  a  justice  model 
t  integrates  education,  public  policy  and  congregational 
reach  into  the  actualization  of  concrete  programs  such 
lousing  for  the  elderly; 

•  Implement  a  strategy  that  is  comprehensive  and 
istic. 

Many  projects  have  successfully  responded  to  the 
ising  and  economic  development  needs  of  communities 
3ss  America.  Those  that  have  engaged  the  poor  them- 
es with  other  partners  in  the  imple- 
ltation  of  an  overall  community  pro- 
m  can  serve  as  a  model.  New 
mmunities  in  Newark,  N.J.,  the 
'ssinian  Development  Corporation 
farlem  and  Project  Hope  in  Detroit, 
)ng  others,  are  examples  of  such 
jects. 

•  Be  realistic  about  goals,  objectives, 
)mplishments; 

•  Put  in  place  a  program  of  techni- 
lssistance. 

Many  fledgling  faith-based  groups 

lot  have  the  experience  or  know- 
to  successfully  deal  with  the  com- 
ities of  government  funding.  The 

\u\ey  Institute  in  Maryland  and 

cy  Housing  in  Denver,  sponsored 

he  Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy,  are 

ing  examples  of  how  to  provide 

inical  assistance  and  training  to 
I  ving  groups,  especially  women,  for 
I  loping  housing,  jobs  and  opportu- 

s  for  children. 

j  The  ultimate  solution  to  poverty  in 
alachia,  the  Mississippi  Delta,  the 
er  Colonias,  Indian  reservations  and 
"ural  and  inner  city  areas  is  a  combi- 
>n  of  empowering  the  poor  them- 
s,  a  massive  influx  of  federal  funding 
lousing,  hunger  and  the  like,  and  a 
borative  partnership  of  the  faith- 
1  community  with  multiple  actors.  If 
lew  White  House  office  leads  both 
mmitment  of  additional  resources  to 
domestic  poverty  and  to  renewed 
c  consciousness,  there  will  be  cause 
;lebration. 

would  emphasize  that  contemporary 
>  are  so  great  that  resources  for  this 


new  initiative  must  not  take  the  place  of  expanded  financial 
resources  to  meet  the  nation's  serious  challenges.  Successful 
faith-based  partnerships  that  lead  to  true  empowerment 
must  also  include  the  recommitment  of  necessary  resources 
by  Congress.  As  our  nation  continues  to  meet  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  of  the  new  millennium,  and  in  this  time  of 
new  political  leadership,  the  issue  of  building  stronger,  more 
sustaining  communities  is  central  to  our  future.  The  role  of 
community  and  faith-based  organizations  in  this  process  is 
particularly  relevant  in  light  of  the  history,  success  and  moral 
credibility  of  these  groups.  But  adequate  government  funds 
are  also  essential. 


Imagine 

what  she  would 

have  done  in  our 

summer  institute. 


Armed  with  little  more  than  some  journalism  experience  and 
a  passion  for  God,  Dorothy  Day  embarked  on  a  lifelong 
spiritual  journey.  She  founded  the  Catholic  Worker  newspaper,  led 
a  social  justice  movement  and  redefined  religious  activism.  At  the 
Washington  Theological  Union,  we  help  ordinary  people  prepare 
for  extraordinary  service,  witness,  mission  and  leadership.  Join  us. 

 SUMMER  LAY  MINISTRY  INSTITUTE  

The  Role  of  the  Laity  in  the  21st  Century:  Ministry,  Leadership  &  Spirituality 


JUNE  11-15,  2001  WEEK  ONE 

■  Social  Justice  Workshop  (Dr.  for  the  Advancemenl  ol 
Justice,  Peace  &  Integrity  of  Creation:  Russell  lesta) 

■  tiberation  Spirituality  of  G.  Gutierrez 
(Dr.  Peggy  McDonald) 

■  Workshop:  Mutual  Ministry:  A  Reality 
(Dolores  Wilson) 

■  Moral  Decision-Making  in  the  Global 
Economy  (James  L  Nolan  &  Woodstock  Theological 
Center  Senior  Fellows] 

■  Biblical  Foundations  for  Contemporary 
Spirituality  (Fr.  Joseph  Wimmerl 

JUNE  18-22,  2001   WEEK  TWO 

■  tay  Ministry:  Present  and  Future  (Jim  Curry) 
Education  &  Training  of  the  Lain-  for 

Ministry  (Mani  Jewell) 
Formation  of  the  Laity  of  Ministry 

(Tom  Butler] 
Lay  Ministry:  Canon  &  Civil  Law 

Considerations 
Workplace  Issues  for  Lay  Ministers 
(Mary  Kessler) 

■  History  of  Lay  Ministry  in  the  U.S. 
(Dr.  Bill  Durhin) 

■  Contemporay  Lay  Spiritual  Writers 
(Dr.  Peggy  Rosenthal  &  David  Impastatol 

Call  today  at  800-334-9922  x-5213 

email:  admissions@wtu.edu 
web:  www.wtu.edu 

6896  Laurel  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20012 


JUNE  25-29,  2001   WEEK  THREE 

■  Discerning  The  Gifts  of  God's  People: 
The  Path  From  Call  To  Response 

(Co-sponsored  by  National  Association  for  Lay 
Ministry:  Kelly  Dulka  &  Matt  Dulka) 

■  St.  Paul  on  Ministry  |Fi  lames  Scullion) 

■  Spiritual  Direction  Institute 

Introduction  tit  Spiritual  Direction 
Prayer  &  Religious  Experience 
Listening  Skills 

Dynamics  of  Spiritual  Direction 
Discernment  &  Training 

ALSO:  LAY  MINISTRY  IN  HISPANIC 

COMMUNITIES  (Arturo  Chavez,  MACC) 

SPECIAL  TWO-WEEK  COURSES 

JUNE  4-15,  2001 

■  Philosophy  for  Theology 

(Dr.  Michael  Scanlon.O.S.A..  ot  Villanova) 

JUNE  11-22,  2001 

■  Church  Law  for  Lay  Ministers  (Fr.  Francis  Horn) 

■  Catholicism  in  a  Global  Context  (I  r.  Joseph  Dondersl 

■  Ministry  of  Catechesis  (Dr.  Carol  Clement) 
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state  of  the  question 


Responses  to  '  Coming  Out' 

'Three  Passages  of  Maturity'  Revisited 


BY  JAMES  D.  WHITEHEAD  AND 
EVELYN  EATON  WHITEHEAD 

GERALD  COLEMAN  IS  a  nuanced  thinker,  a  faithful 
churchman  and  a  sensitive  pastoral  guide.  His  writ- 
ing on  sexuality  is  widely  respected  and  justifiably 
influential  in  Catholic  circles,  especially  among 
people  involved  Ln  the  church's  ministry  with  and  for  lesbian  and 
gay  persons  and  their  families.  In  his  recent  America  article, 
'"Coming  Out'  As  a  Catholic  School  Teacher"  (3/19),  Father 
Coleman  uses  a  model  drawn  from  our  essay  "Three  Passages  of 
Maturity"  as  a  context  for  his  discussion.  By  offering  our  model 
as  his  starting  point,  Father  Coleman  does  not  necessarily  sug- 
gest that  we  would  agree  with  his  strongly  expressed  conclusions. 
But  we  are  concerned  that  some  readers  might  draw  this  infer- 
ence. 

hi  fact,  both  in  the  essay  cited  by  Father  Coleman  (which  we 
wrote  nearly  20  years  ago)  and  in  our  subsequent  work  (see,  for 
example,  our  forthcoming  book  14  'isdovi  of  the  Body:  Making  Sense 
of  Our  Sexuality),  we  arrive  at  somewhat  different  conclusions 
from  his. 

In  his  article,  Father  Coleman  considers  the  question 
whether  teachers  should  make  public  in  Catholic  schools  their 
understanding  of  themselves  as  gay  or  lesbian.  With  evident  pas- 
sion and  concern,  he  cautions  homosexual  teachers  (as  well  as 
vowed  celibates  and  others  who  hold  positions  of  authority  in  the 
church)  against  making  information  about  their  self-understand- 
ing openly  available  in  such  Catholic  institutional  settings. 

Based  as  it  is  on  Father  Coleman's  seasoned  pastoral  experi- 
ence, this  caution  may  be  appropriate  in  any  number  of  particu- 
lar cases.  If  a  teacher  who  is  lesbian  or  gay  faces  the  risk  of  being 
fired  or  a  threat  of  psychological  intimidation  or  abuse,  surely  his 
advice  is  well  considered.  (The  reader  can  sense  Father  Cole- 
man's frustration  that  these  situations  continue  to  prevail  in 
some  Catholic  settings  "in  spite  of  official  church  statements 
supporting  respect,  friendship  and  justice  toward  persons  who 
are  homosexual.") 

Even  in  less  dramatic  situations,  we  would  agree  that  the  case 
for  prudence  and  patience  can  be  made.  Gay  and  lesbian  friends 
have  taught  us  that  "coming  out"  is  an  ongoing  process,  not  a 
once-and-for-all  event.  Most  persons  come  to  an  awareness  and 
acceptance  of  their  homosexual  orientation  only  gradually  and, 

evelyn  eaton  whitehead,  a  developmental  psychologist,  and 
james  d.  whitehead,  a  pastoral  theologian,  have  jointly  authored 
10  books  on  Catholic  spirituality  and  pastoral  ministry.  Their  latest 
book,  Wisdom  of  the  Body:  Making  Sense  of  Our  Sexuality,  will  be 
published  by  Crossroad  in  fall  2001. 


likewise,  only  gradually  find  the  settings  in  which  they  judge  I 
appropriate  to  be  known  as  lesbian  or  gay.  For  a  variety  of  a- 
sons,  persons  who  are  homosexual  may  choose  not  to  ideify 
themselves  as  such  at  their  work  site  or  other  public  settings. 

But  as  a  generalized  proscription  against  identifying  ondf 
publicly  in  Catholic  school  settings,  Father  Coleman's  counsel 
silence  resonates  unfortunately  with  the  failed  U.S.  military  p^- 
cy  of  "don't  ask;  don't  tell."  It  seems,  at  least  to  us,  to  reinfot:  a 
strategy  of  self-protective  privacy  that  has  proved  to  be  psyco- 
logically  and  spiritually  injurious  to  many  people.  And  it  sens 
to  deprive  Catholic  school  students  of  the  public  examplot 
adults  who  are  gay  and  lesbian  and  function  as  respected  mn- 
bers  of  this  faith  community.  Surely  the  apparent  absence  of  iys 
and  lesbians  among  the  Catholic  leadership  (be  they  lay  teacrs 
and  principals  or  priests  and  religious)  plays  some  part  inile 
continuing  prejudice  against  homosexual  persons  that  the  S. 
bishops  abhor. 

If  students  have  a  right  to  learn  from  their  teachers,  milt 
not  the  reality  of  a  teacher's  lesbian  or  gay  identity  sometflB 
carry  an  important  lesson?  Consider  the  example  that  Faer 
Coleman  gives  ot  the  student  who  is  struggling  with  his  own! 
ual  identity.  Surely,  as  Father  Coleman  recommends,  this  ycne 
person  "should  be  discussing  this  self-perception  with  his  e 
parents  and  school  counselor...."  (Though  it  must  be  recognec 
that  these  most  appropriate  sources  of  support  and  counsel 
not  always  available  to  students  struggling  with  questions  ofa- 
ual  identity.)  But  the  article  suggests  that  the  presence  can 
acknowledged  gay  or  lesbian  teacher  in  this  setting  would  n<3- 
sarily  cause  "more  confusion"  for  the  struggling  student.  Istis 
always  the  case?  Might  not  the  presence  of  a  respected  teach  or 
administrator  who  is  gay  be  a  sign  of  hope  for  the  student,  oar- 
ing a  positive  example  of  what  his  own  future  might  hold? 


IK 
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And  it  is  not  only  troubled  young  people  who  might  learn 
Dm  this  example.  Evidence  suggests  that  recognizing  lesbians 
id  gays  among  one's  own  circle  of  acquaintances  and  friends  is 
potent  antidote  to  prejudice  against  homosexuals  in  general. 
)r  many  gay  and  lesbian  persons,  the  decision  openly  to 
knowledge  their  sexual  orientation  is  strongly  influenced  by  a 
sire  to  contribute  to  this  social  transformation.  Thus  a 
ttholic  institution  might  consider  its  sensitive  support  of 
knowledged  lesbian  and  gay  staff  members  as  one  way  of 
>plementing  the  pastoral  goals  set  out  in  the  U.S.  bishops' 
tements  in  support  of  basic  human  rights  of  homosexual  per- 
is. 

In  "Three  Passages  of  Maturity"  we  discussed  the  "virtuous 
itincts  [leading]  some  lesbian  and  gay  Christians  to  come  out 
blicly"  as  instances  of  the  psychological  strength  of  generativi- 
This  term,  borrowed  from  Erik  Erikson,  identifies  a  maturing 
)acity  to  care  for  and  contribute  to  the  next  generation.  To 
aiowledge  oneself  within  the  faith  community  as  lesbian  or 
;  can  be  a  generative  act.  From  the  witness  of  mature  lesbian 
d  gay  persons,  Catholic  school  students — indeed  the  whole 
th  community — will  learn  the  patterns  of  psychological 
>wth  and  spiritual  maturity  that  can  support  homosexual  holi- 
;s.  Closeted  lives,  however  holy,  provide  no  wider  lessons  in 
igious  maturing. 

The  decision  to  come  out  in  the  third  passage  of  our  model 
y,  of  course,  be  prompted  by  immature  motives.  But  it  may — 
1  this  was  the  point  of  our  earlier  essay — be  motivated  by  gen- 
us and  prophetic  impulses  as  well.  Sharing  one's  sexual  identi- 
appropriately  and  responsibly,  in  one's  professional  setting 
y  well  be  a  courageous  contribution  to  the  church's  ongoing 

j  lggle  to  heal  wounded  and  wounding  attitudes  about  human 
uality.  To  judge  that  such  a  decision  is  always  "misguided, 

'  d]  pedagogically  and  psychologically  flawed"  seems  to  us 

!  vise  counsel. 

eaching  Authentically 

THOMAS  J.  GUMBLETON 

^  ERALD  COLEMAN'S  article  provides  one  more  exam- 

ple of  how  far  we  must  go  before  our  church  truly 
lives  up  to  its  teaching  about  homosexual  persons. 
In  their  pastoral  letter  Always  Our  Children 
V),  the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  say:  "All  in  all,  it  is  essential  to 
ill  one  basic  truth.  God  loves  every  person  as  a  unique  individ- 
Sexual  identity  helps  to  define  the  unique  persons  we  are,  and 
component  of  our  sexual  identity  is  sexual  orientation.  Thus, 
total  personhood  is  more  encompassing  than  sexual  orienta- 
.  Human  beings  see  the  appearance,  but  the  Lord  looks  into 
1  heart  (cf.  1  Sam.  16:7).  God  does  not  love  someone  any  less 
!  3ly  because  he  or  she  is  homosexual." 

j  In  another  place  they  add,  speaking  directly  to  the  homosexu- 
j  :rson,  "In  you  God's  love  is  revealed."  Clearly  God  loves  us  as 
ire,  whether  homosexual  or  heterosexual. 
,  In  spite  of  this  understanding  of  the  inherent  goodness  of  the 
losexual  person,  Father  Coleman  would  demand  that  a  teach- 
i  a  Catholic  school  keep  secret  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  homo- 


sexual. And  he  insists  on  this  even  in  the  situation  where  a  teacher 
"publicly  accepts  the  teaching  of  the  church  and  desires  to  give 
witness  to  the  fact  that  a  homosexual  can  happily  and  successfully 
five  the  teaching  of  the  church...." 

To  me  and,  if  I  may  presume  to  speak  for  them,  to  most 
homosexual  people  this  is  a  very  mixed  and  hurtful  message.  On 
the  one  hand  they  are  encouraged  to  accept  and  love  themselves 
as  they  are,  and  to  be  confident  of  God's  love  for  them,  but  on  the 
other  they  must  keep  secret  what  is  "a  fundamental  dimension  of 
one's  personality"  {Always  Our  Children).  This  does  not  mean  that 
homosexual  teachers  need,  or  would  want  to  make  some  special 
effort  to  be  known  as  homosexual.  If  they  have  truly  come  to 
accept  themselves  and  to  be  happy  with  who  they  are,  their  sexual 
orientation  can  come  to  be  a  routinely  acknowledged  characteris- 
tic. To  forbid  this  to  homosexual  people  is  implicitly  to  suggest 
there  is  something  wrong  with  them. 

Contrary  to  what  Father  Coleman  seems  to  be  suggesting, 
the  mature,  stable  homosexual  person  would  not  want  to  be 
known  as  such  because  he  or  she  is  seeking  support  inappropriate- 
ly from  students  or  simply  to  satisfy  others'  curiosity.  Rather,  he 
or  she  simply  wants  to  deal  honestly,  and  with  integrity  and  self- 
assurance,  concerning  a  reality  of  his  or  her  life.  It  is  a  desire  to 
live  without  the  fear  and  secrecy  that  not  acknowledging  one's 
orientation  involves. 

Father  Coleman  further  suggests  diat  because  "we  live  in  an 
ethos  that  identifies  a  'gay'  or  'lesbian'  as  one  who  is  sexually 
active,"  acknowledged  homosexuals  would  inevitably  lose  their 
credibility  as  public  representatives  of  die  church.  It  seems  to  be  a 
very  unjust  presumption  that  homosexual  persons  cannot  main- 
tain dieir  commitment  to  celibacy  and  therefore  would  lose  credi- 
bility. Although  he  also  admits  that  "there  is  evidence  to  support 
the  statement  that  single  heterosexuals  are  sexually  active,"  he 
does  not  suggest  that  celibate  heterosexual  persons  will  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  active  sexually.  Clearly  this  is  a  double  standard  and 
reveals  prejudice  against  homosexual  persons. 

If  we  really  mean  it  when  we  say  that  "God  does  not  love 
someone  any  less  simply  because  he  or  she  is  homosexual,"  I 
believe  our  community  would  be  enriched  by  the  acknowledged 
presence  of  homosexual  teachers  in  our  schools. 

A  letter  I  received  from  the  mother  of  a  homosexual  son 
demonstrates  how  blessed  it  would  be  for  children  who  become 
aware  of  their  homosexual  orientation  to  have  a  teacher  he  or  shf 
could  look  up  to  and  turn  to  tor  guidance: 

Our  son  grew  up  in  a  religious  home.  His  father  was  a 
teacher,  principal  and  guidance  counselor  in  our  Catholic 
school  system.  Our  son  was  taught  in  Catholic  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  and  attended  part  of  his  university 
at  the  Catholic  college  at  our  University.  I  think  back 
with  horror  at  what  it  must  have  been  like  for  him  grow- 
ing up  in  a  home,  school  and  church  where  he  had  no  one 
with  whom  he  could  talk  this  over.  In  our  society  there 
are  no  mentors  for  them.  Parents  are  often  the  last  ones 
told  because  there  is  so  much  at  stake.  It  is  so  important 
for  youth  to  be  accepted  by  their  families,  and  so  devas- 

MOST  REV.  THOMAS  J.  gumbleton  is  auxiliary  bishop  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 
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taring  if  they  are  not — and  this  is  a  very  real  possibility 
for  many  of  them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  young  people  who  are  gay  or  lesbian 
should  not  have  to  experience  isolation,  rejection,  even  violence 
because  there  are  no  mentors  for  them  or  role  models  in 
Catholic  schools.  It  is  clear  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
to  break  down  fears  and  misconceptions  about  homosexual 
people  is  to  put  a  "human  face  on  homosexuality,"  as  the  group 
PFLAG  (Parents  and  Families  of  Lesbians  and  Gays)  tries  to 
do  in  one  of  the  programs  it  promotes.  By  providing  teachers 
in  Catholic  schools  who  are  acknowledged  homosexuals,  this 
would  happen  easily  and  quickly. 

In  fact,  as  I  urge  that  teachers  in  Catholic  schools  be  free  to 
allow  their  sexual  orientation  to  be  known,  I  would  add  the 
same  thing  should  be  true  of  priests  and  religious.  This  seems 
shocking  to  many.  Yet  if  we  are  truly  rid  of  homophobia,  we 
will  have  as  much  respect  for  the  celibate  homosexual  priest  or 
religious  as  we  do  for  those  who  are  heterosexual. 

Why  should  a  priest  ever  feel  compelled  to  write  as  one 
wrote  to  me  recently: 

I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  good  standing,  and 
celibate.  I  did  not  choose  to  be  so,  but  in  God's  infinite 
love  and  mercy  I  was  created  a  gay  man.  I  do  not  claim 
to  understand  why  I  was  blest  in  this  manner.  The  mys- 
tery of  sexuality  is  just  that,  mystery.  It  is  a  mystery  that 
calls  us  to  connection,  empowers  our  actions  and  opens 
us  to  the  ultimate  mystery  that  is  God. 

I  am  one  who  continues  to 
experience  the  oppression  of 
homophobia  within  society  and  the 
church.  To  read  the  compassionate 
words  that  you  share  with  the  gay 
community  and  the  church  in  gen- 
eral gives  me  a  sense  of  hope  and  a 
feeling  that  my  ministry  as  a  gay 
priest  is  not  in  vain.  I  have  strug- 
gled with  the  knowledge  of  my  sex- 
uality. I  have  sought  ways  that  my 
gifts  and  talents  could  be  used  fully 
for  building  the  kingdom  of  God. 
However,  the  fear  of  "witch-hunts" 
continues  to  keep  a  part  of  me  "in 
the  closet."  How  I  long  to  be  able 
to  be  out  (in  appropriate  ways)  and 
honest  with  the  people  I  serve.  I 
fear  rejection  by  the  people  I  try  to 
serve  in  love,  which  causes  me 
much  pain.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
I  should  remain  a  priest  or  go  out 
into  the  sunlight  in  integrity  and 
honesty. 

The  truth,  once  again,  seems  to  be  that 
our  teaching  about  homosexual  persons  is  a 
matter  of  words  but  not  really  something 
we  are  ready  to  act  upon. 


When  we  get  to  the  point  of  living  our  teaching  authen- 
cally,  no  homosexual  persons  will  have  to  live  in  fear  of  beco:- 
ing  known  as  they  really  are.  Also,  children  who  are  in  the  pi- 
cess  of  discovering  their  sexual  orientation  will  never  have  to,j 
afraid  of  taunts  and  rejection  for  their  sexual  orientation,  rr 
will  they  feel,  "I  am  the  only  one."  There  will  be  a  teachen 
priest,  a  religious  they  can  turn  to  and  look  up  to.  They  vl 
have  a  model  for  the  hope  of  growing  up  and  discovering  rw 
to  live  a  full  and  happy  life. 

Some  time  ago  a  mother  of  a  gay  man  shared  publicly  hv 
she  and  her  husband  dealt  with  the  "coming  out"  of  their  sonj 

Pat  and  I,  as  Christian  parents,  were  the  disciples  in  the  I 
upper  room,  hiding  behind  locked  doors,  full  of  fear.  | 
We  had  dealt  with  many  situations  over  29  years  of 
marriage,  but  how  on  earth  were  we  going  to  deal  with  ! 
this  one?  We  were  in  very  different  places.  Pat  was  i 
never  going  to  tell  anyone,  and  I,  on  the  other  hand,  i 
felt  the  need  to  tell  everyone.  Paul  is  a  good  son,  and 
we  had  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  we  simply  knew  a  lit-  I 
tie  more  about  him.  I  somehow  knew  Paul  wasn't  the  i; 
one  to  change,  that  for  him  there  was  no  choice.  We  1 
were  the  ones  who  had  to  change  our  thinking. 

This  mother's  insight  is  correct.  Homosexual  persons  fe 
good  and  loved  by  God.  They  have  no  reason  to  be  in  hidi;. 
They  have  a  right  to  be  known,  respected  and  loved  as  they  a:. 

We  are  the  ones  who  have  to  change  our  thinking. 
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and  collaborating  with  seminary  programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests  interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual,  intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts  to  join  our  ministry  to  priests  and  seminarians. 
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540X  Roland  Avenue  Baltimore.  MD  21210 
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rhe  Coolest  Show 
mi  TV 


URRENTLY,  THE  BEST  show 
on  television  may  not  be  "The 
West  Wing,"  "E.R.,"  "Sex  in 
the  City"  or  even  "The  Sopra- 
;,"  a  series  that  The  New  York  Times, 
an  uncharacteristic  burst  of  critical 
)erbole,  called  "the  most  significant 
rk  of  popular  culture  in  the  last  25 
rs."  No,  the  most  satisfying  show  on 
vision  may  well  be — gasp! — a  renin  of  a 
e-known  series  about  high  school  life, 
rently  airing  on  the  Fox  Family  net- 
Li. 

In  the  fall  of  1999,  "Freaks  and  Geeks" 
niered  on  NBC  and  garnered  immedi- 
1  acclaim  for  its  uncannily  accurate  por- 
J  al  of  adolescence  and,  for  that  matter, 
lan  experience.  Despite  the  critical 
innas,  however,  after  a  few  months  the 
es,  suffering  from  low  ratings,  was 
I — presumably  to  make  room  for  such 
i-class  fare  as  "The  Weber  Show."  But 
happy  example  of  a  wrong  set  right, 


Fox  Family  is  now  airing  the  short- 
lived series — two  episodes  back-to- 
back — on  Tuesday  nights  (8  p.m. 
ET).  And  I'm  hooked. 

"Freaks  and  Geeks"  follows  the 
travails  of  a  group  of  American 
high  school  students,  circa  1980. 
And  while  the  fact  that  I  toiled  in 
high  school  around  the  same  time 
may  partially  account  for  my  devo- 
tion to  the  show,  the  peerless  writ- 
ing, sublime  acting  and  beautiful 
storylines  lend  it  a  timeless  and 
near-universal  appeal.  It  is,  in  short, 
real — certainly  realer  than  most  of 
the  cloddish  "reality  shows"  that 
have  lately  been  clogging  the  air- 
waves, like  "Temptation  Island," 
"Survivor  2,"  "Boot  Camp"  and  the  odious 
"Blind  Date."  As  someone  once  wrote 
(Aristophanes?  Balzac?  John  Grisham?) 
there  is  often  more  reality  in  fiction  than  in 
fact. 

Sam,  the  program's  putative  protago- 
nist, is  a  smallish,  geeky  kid  with  the 
messy,  longish,  occasionally  blow-dried 
hair  that  characterized  the  post-disco, 
early-Reagan  era.  Played  by  a  talented 
young  actor  named  John  Daley,  Sam, 
though  a  general  optimist,  spends  most  of 
the  show  with  an  expression  of  faint  dis- 
gust on  his  face — the  standard  look  of  any 


John  Daley  as  Sam  Weir,  a  geeky  high  school  freshman  in 
"Freaks  and  Geeks." 


self-respecting  14-year-old.  Sam  is  aided  in 
his  somewhat  benighted  quest  to  "be  cool" 
by  his  two  good  friends,  Bill  and  Ed,  who, 
unlike  the  actors  on,  say,  "Dawson's 
Creek"  or  "Buffy,  the  Vampire  Slayer," 
actually  look  like  teenagers. 

The  three  pals  enjoy,  among  other 
things,  Steve  Martin  movies,  go-carts, 
Dungeons  &  Dragons,  girls  and  not  get- 
ting beaten  up.  Sam  is  rather  more  con- 
scious of  the  opposite  sex,  however,  a 
desire  that  lands  him  in  serious  trouble 
when  he  decides  in  one  episode  to  improve 
his  wardrobe.  Wandering  into  a  store  at 


'Listen  .  .  .  with  the  ear  of  your  heart"  •  Rule  of  Benedict.  Prologue 


Jardellini  as  Lindsay  Weir. 
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the  mall,  he  is  euchred  into  buying  a  pow- 
der-blue jumpsuit,  which  the  hipster 
store  manager  refers  to  as  a  "Parisian 
nightsuit."  The  following  day  (after  mod- 
eling it  in  his  bedroom  mirror  and  imag- 
ining clever  things  he'll  say  to  throngs  of 
admiring  girls),  Sam  enters  the  halls  of 
McKinley  High  School  sporting  his  hor- 
rid new  outfit.  And  if  Emmys  were  given 
for  facial  expressions,  young  Mr.  Daley 
should  win  one  for  this  performance 
alone.  As  he  strolls  through  the  lockered 
halls  and  his  appalled  classmates  catch 
sight  of  his  bold  new  look,  Sam's  face 


morphs  from  hopeful  confidence  to  ten- 
tative indifference  to  cringing  embarrass- 
ment. Top  that,  Tony  Soprano! 

Sam's  older  sister,  Lindsay  (Linda 
Cardellini),  is  also  facing  a  rough  time 
navigating  the  shoals  of  school.  While 
terribly  smart,  a  "Mathlete"  no  less  (do 
they  still  have  those?),  Lindsay  is  stuck 
between  the  Charybdis  of  wanting  to 
hang  out  with  the  "freaks"  (i.e.,  those  not 
particularly  interested  in  something  as 
mundane  as  classes)  and  the  Scylla  of 
missing  her  former,  geeky  friends.  Her 
new  pals  are  intentional  academic  under- 
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achievers  (in  my  high  school  we  sorn- 
what  cruelly  called  them  "derelicts")  b!, 
underneath  their  overweening  desire  ir 
coolness,  are  just  sweedy  misguided  ami 
little  lost. 

Sam  and  Lindsay's  parents  are  play  i 
to  pitch  perfection  by  Becky  Ann  Balr 
and  "S.C.T.V."  alum  Joe  Flaherty.  Aga, 
here  are  true  parents,  ceaselessly  cq 
demned  to  cause  embarrassment  for  th. 
children.  Indeed,  linking  the  two  sibliai 
most  obviously  is  their  constant  lookf 
embarrassment  (when  Sam  is  not  lookM 
disgusted,  he's  looking  mortified),  ne]r 
more  evident  than  when  their  paras 
embarrass  them  in  front  of  friends,  or  de 
anodier.  "Oh,  Sam,"  says  Mom,  seeing  :r 
son's  newly  blow-dried  hair,  "You  lookj 
handsome."  And  then  this,  to  confirm  tit 
we  are  indeed  back  in  1980  America:  "J  t 
like  one  of  the  Hardy  Boys!" 

It's  difficult  to  know  what  makes  ti- 
the show's  almost  frightening  verisini- 
tude.  (One  friend  who  adores  the  sh* 
says  that  it's  almost  too  painful  for  heio 
watch.)  Is  it  that  the  kids  look  like  til 
kids?  Perhaps.  Is  it  that  the  parents,  wh 
their  wood-panelled  den,  schluuy 
clothes  and  touching  affection  for  tlir 
children,  ring  true?  Perhaps.  But  mos)f 
all  it's  the  assured  writing  and  lovg 
attentiveness  to  the  quiet  graces  of  eve*, 
day  life.  Sam,  Lindsay  and  their  pants 
never  really  know  the  right  thing  to  iy 
(as  did  and  do  we  all)  and  never  rejy 
know  where  life  will  take  them.  Ad 
instead  of  the  neat  little  packages  ko 
which  most  TV  episodes  are  wrap  d 
(whatever  you  might  say  about  the  di- 
culties  faced  by  President  Bardet  and.is 
"West  Wing"  staff,  they  usually  rrKe 
decisions  with  remarkable  deci  si  vents), 
on  "Freaks  and  Geeks"  reality  is  opi- 
ended,  as  it  is  in,  well,  reality.  Yet  injie 
midst  of  the  indecision  and  confo>n 
come  small  moments  of  joy  and  reva- 
tion. 

Unhappily,  "Freaks  and  Geeks"  m 
for  only  1 5  episodes,  all  of  which  nowJD 
on  Fox  Family.  (Fox  is  also  airing  dee 
episodes  that  never  appeared  duringie 
original  NBC  run.)  Happily,  thougfrht 
show's  executive  producer,  Jud  Apato  ii 
at  work  on  a  new  series  for  the  Fox  lit- 
work  called  "Undeclared,"  about  colgt 
life — the  prospect  of  which  w(,ld 
undoubtedly  make  Sam  and  his  fri'ds 
say,  "Cool."  James  Martin,  J- 
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/Vhen  Poets  Write  Prose 


PAUL  MARIAN! 


.  T  SHOULD  COME  AS  NO  SECRET 
that  most  readers  of  America  don't 
read  the  poems  that  appear  in  its 
pages.  In  fact,  according  to  the 
fring  annual  or  semi-annual  surveys 
erica's  editor  in  chief  sends  me,  even 
ads  get  more  attention  than  the  poems 
id  him.  But  then  people  read  America 
what  it  has  to  say — which  it  says  so 
—about  social  or  liturgical  or  moral  or 
imental  issues. 

ii  spite  of  which,  doggedly,  insistently, 
rimmed  eyes  afire,  this  ancient 
ner  continues  to  sift  through  the  hun- 
s — thousands — of  hopeful  poems  sub- 
:d  to  the  magazine  to  find  the  10  or  12 
ns  America  publishes  annually.  I'm 
;omplaining,  mind  you,  for  no  one 
subscribed  to  the  magazine  primarily 
I  ie  poems.  They  are  an  addition,  and 
1  refuse  to  shout  their  presence  from 
^  orner  of  the  page  where  you  come 
||  them — any  more,  I  suppose,  than 
I  on  a  wall  or  grace  does.  Still,  they're 
,  an  alternate  way  of  saying,  this  lan- 
:  we  call  poetry,  this  incarnate  thing, 
iving  voice  that  says,  as  the  poet 
am  Carlos  Williams  wrote  late  in  life 
I  his  father,  "I  was  here,  I  did  my  best. 
;  well."  He  may  as  well  have  been 
I  ing  about  his  own  life  as  a  poet,  now 
I  hat  life  was  nearing  its  end,  and  he 
S  to  see  himself  like  some  common 
I  )w  squashed  on  a  city  street  by  the 
4  Is  of  progress,  looking  for  all  the 
I  — in  the  poet's  imagination — like  a 
I  wafer,  like  in  fact  the  Eucharist. 
\  he  other  day  I  was  in  the  faculty  din- 
li  ub  at  Boston  College,  having  lunch 
fl'!  hree  theologians,  one  of  them  the 
I  priest  Michael  Buckley,  and  the  con- 
ei  on  turned  to  the  poetry  of  St.  John 
t    Cross.  And  suddenly  I'm  hearing 
'  Buckley  speaking  about  John  and 
N  ade  thing — the  painting,  the  song, 
hf  3em — enfleshing  the  Word,  the 
rol  themselves  somehow  revealing  the 

ai  iariani,  America's  poetry  editor,  is  a 
ro  sor  of  English  at  Boston  College  and 
#j  thor,  most  recently,  of  The  Broken 
■ow  The  Life  of  Hart  Crane. 


felt  experience  of  God,  the  Sublime,  what- 
ever name  you  want  to  call  him.  The 
poem,  then,  at  one  level,  revealing  our 
innermost  life,  our  deepest  hungers,  lumi- 
nous darkness  suddenly — in  a  flash — made 
visible. 

You  have  to  understand:  this  is  not 
your  average  luncheon  conversation — even 
sans  martinis — but  the  image,  say,  of  the 
lover  from  the  secular  literature  of  trysts, 
stealing  out  into  the  sweet-scented  garden 
at  night,  in  darkness,  to  meet  the  Beloved. 
Doesn't  that  touch  on  the  mystery  of  the 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  or  the 
contemplative  experience  of  the 
Carmelites? 

William  Carlos  Williams  again,  speak- 
ing in  his  epic,  Paterson  (yes — a  man  who 
spent  20  years  of  his  life  meditating  on  the 
"filthiest  swillhole  in  Christendom,"  Pater- 
son, N.J.,  until  he  saw  under  the  grime  and 
debasement  of  the  city  a  vitality,  a  bril- 
liance, to  equal  Pound's  Venetian  lagoons 


and  San  Giorgio  across  the  waters,  with 
the  music  of  vespers  silvering  the  evening). 
It  is  Williams  who  speaks  there — by  way  of 
metaphor  and  trope — of  those  archaeolo- 
gists who  dig  through  the  ancient  papyrus 
coverings  of  the  dead,  hoping  to  turn  up 
another  fragment  of  Sappho,  a  dozen 
immortal  words  luminous  against  that 
decay. 

Is  not  that  what  authentic  poetry  does 
for  us?  It  is  like  what  daily  Mass  is  for  me, 
huddled  against  the  cold  at  seven  in  the 
morning,  winter  and  summer,  something 
proffered,  a  gift  in  the  interstices  of  all  the 
trivia  of  existence  that  fill  our  heads  each 
day:  a  sacred  moment,  the  Word  that 
feeds. 

Against  the  odds,  every  year — merci- 
fully— the  books  of  poetry  come  stumbling 
out.  And  since  we  live  in  a  kind  of 
advanced  nominalist  moment  that  would 
do  Abelard  and  his  vox  flata  proud  (lan- 
guage as  an  empty  beating  of  the  gums),  a 
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John  A  s  h  b  e  r y 

good  deal  of  poetic  language 
now  comes  to  us  disguised  as 
language  everywhere:  as  a 
sort  of  detritus,  garbled  voic- 
es overheard,  a  kind  of  lin- 
guistic aphasia  that  constant- 
ly threatens  to  overwhelm  us 
and  rob  us  of  whatever  peace 
we  have.  And  yet,  even  in  a 
cursory  listing  one  finds  fresh  books  of 
poetry  that  are  stunners:  Richard  Wilbur's 
Mayflies  (Harcourt) — a  book  I've  eagerly 
awaited,  especially  for  the  poem  "This 
Pleasing  Anxious  Thing" — Geoffrey  Hill's 
Speech!  Speech!  (Counterpoint),  John  Ash- 
bery's  Your  Name  Here  (Farrar,  Straus  and 
Giroux),  Mary  Oliver's  The  Leaf  and  the 
Cloud  (Da  Capo),  Stephen  Dunn's  Differ- 
ent Hours  (Norton),  Seamus  Heaney's  Elec- 
tric Light  (reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  maga- 
zine) and  the  late  James  Merrill's  massive 
885-page  Collected  Poems  from  Knopf.  As 
well  as  some  very  good  books  of  prose  by 
poets,  books — believe  me,  he  said,  raving, 
as  he  grabbed  the  lapels  of  a 
passing  stranger — that  are 
well  worth  your  time:  Ash- 
bery's  Other  Traditions  (Har- 
vard Univ.  Press),  as  well  as 
Sherod  Santos'  A  Poetry  of 
Two  Minds  and  Michael 
Ryan's  A  Diffiadt  Grace,  both 
from  The  University  of 
Georgia  Press. 

These  are  serious  poets  who  have 
given  over  their  lives  to  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  poetry.  Aid — being  language  of  a 
very  special  kind — it  willy-nilly  involves  an 
epistemology  and,  beyond  that,  a  meta- 
physics, both  most  often  implied.  Periodi- 
cally, the  poet  is  forced  to  come  over  from 
the  world  of  poetry  to  negotiate  in  the 
world  of  prose,  which  everyone  (except  the 
mystic)  acknowledges  is  the  common 
meeting  ground  for  most  people.  And  then 
the  poet  (and  the  mystic)  returns  to  the 
world  of  poetic  language,  while  the  rest  of 
us  return  to  the  world  of  politics,  business, 
justice,  international  affairs — all  the  things 
that  fill  our  daily  papers. 

But  even  the  language  of 
poetry  is  splintered.  It  all 
comes  down,  I  suppose,  to 
what  one  is  looking  for,  and 
what  one  expects  poetry  to 
deliver.  If  you're  looking  only 
for  paraphraseable  meaning, 
you  probably  won't  even  hear 
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the  poem  when  it  speaks.  Or,  better,  when 
it  sings.  Chances  are  it  will  go  right 
through  the  gaps  in  your  linguistic  recep- 
tor and  out  into  the  ether  again,  the  way 
sunlight  shines  unnoticed  on  the  wall  of  a 
room  in  which  there  is  no  one  present. 

I've  taught  poetry  now  for  40  years 
and  read  it  for  over  50.  A  month  ago  I  dis- 
covered a  batch  of  letters  I  wrote  my 
mother  when  I  was  16  and  living  away 
from  home  for  the  first  time  in  my  young 
life.  That  was  in  a  religious  house  of  for- 
mation in  Beacon,  N.Y.,  a  building  long 
since  torn  down  to  make  way  for  a  public- 
school.  The  place  was  there  for  high 
school  boys  who  were  trying  on  a  voca- 
tion— boys  mostly  from  schools  where  the 
Marianist  brothers  and  fathers  taught.  It 
was  there — back  in  the  year  that  gave  us 
the  Hungarian  Revolution,  the  bombing  of 
the  Suez  Canal  and  Elvis  Presley — diat  I 
learned  how  to  write  my  first  poem  (ta  turn 
ta  turn  ta  turn)  by  the  rules  laid  out  in  my 
ancient  blue-covered  English  anthology.  I 
began  by  writing  a  quatrain  about  a  cow- 
boy who  came  in  second  fastest  on  the 
draw,  and  then  a  sonnet — written  during 
Holy  Week — about  the  Passion  (baroque 
and  overwrought,  but  genuinely  felt).  For 
that  second  effort,  I  won  first  place  and 
$10  in  a  poetry  contest  run  by  a  local  order 
of  nuns,  the  prize  money  from  which  went 
to  buy  my  mother  a  rosary. 

It  was  there,  in  those  surroundings, 
that  I  learned  something  of  what  poetry 
could  do,  and  which  at  some  (how  to  say 
this?)  profound  level  seemed  in  sync  with 
the  Latin  poetry  of  the  Mass,  which  itself 
went  back  to  the  Hebrew  poetry  of  the 
psalms:  Introibo  ad  altare  Dei.  Ad  Den///  qui 
laetif/cat  juventute///  ///cum,  "I  will  go  up  to 
the  altar  of  God.  To  God,  who  gives  joy  to 
my  youth."  I  heard  something  then — in 
that  sacred  space  which  exists  now  only  in 
the  memory — that  has  stayed  with  me  ever 
since.  Perhaps  odiers  have  heard  it  too,  a 
music,  a  phrasing,  a  something,  whether  in 
Sappho  or  Catullus  or  Horace  or  Petrarch 
or  Chaucer  or  Villon  or  Shakespeare  or 
Milton  or  Donne  or  Dickinson  or  the 
great  Walt  or  Yeats  or  Frost  or  Rilke  or 
Ungaretti  or  Stevens  or  Williams  or  Bish- 
op or  Berryman  or  Lowell  or  the  late  Bill 
Matthews  or  Philip  Levine. 

Or  Hopkins.  My  beloved  Hopkins, 
read  first  in  years  at  Manhattan  College, 
and  whom  I  cannot  get  out  of  my  mind. 
The  English  Jesuit  and  failed  university 


professor  who  gave  us  The 
Wreck  of  the  Deutschland  (the 
best  meditation  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Spiritual  Exercis- 
es I've  ever  come  across, 
though  it  took  me  30  years  to 
see  this).  The  poet  who  gave 
us  those  sonnets  of  praise  for 
the  splendor  of  nature  ("Glory  be  to  <l 
for  dappled  things"),  who  gave  us  too  tl 
extraordinary  poems  on  the  experience 
suffering  in  the  light  of  Christ's  passion 
which  I  believe  Hopkins  himself — injii 
own  kenotic  emptying — was  lifted  j 
new  understanding  of  the  Word.  Ho  i 
it,  please,  diat  a  poet  who  published  viu 
ally  nothing,  who  died  at  44  in  obscurrii 
a  foreign  land  (Ireland)  should  Ijn 
touched  so  many  poets  in  our  own  cenjii 
(I  mean  the  Old  Twentieth),  among  tm 
Auden,  Lowell,  Berryman  and  Heaneyit' 
one  of  those  lovely  surprises  God  scja 
times  plays  on  us,  which  transform  traid 
into  joy  and  the  mere  thought  of  w«i 
brines  me  close  to  tears. 

6  i  SLxroiUM 

And  the  new  voices — 
voices  of  a  single  startling 
poem,  or  a  chapbook,  or  five 
or  ten  books  of  poetry.  Let 
us  praise  them,  let  us  for  a 
moment  praise  the  famous 
and  the  obscure,  those  who 
spend  their  waking  hours 
creating  beauty,  even  if  it  is  as  momeijn 
as  the  inimitable  snowflake,  with  its  im- 
plex geometric  structures  disappear 
into  the  waters.  Let  us  praise  businessisi 
met  on  707's  who,  when  they  hearon 
write  poetry,  whisper  to  you  as  in  the  »n 
fessional  box  that  someone  they  knew  jet 
wrote  a  poem — not  very  good,  theyvill 
tell  you — and  then  reach  inside  theirest 
pockets  to  show  the  poem  furtively  toou, 
waiting  tor  you  to  acknowledge  cheiiin' 
world  revealed  there.  Let  us  praise  t(|  all 
those  who  submit — against  the  ods— 
their  poems  for  your  review,  thouglthc 
odds  will  be  against  its  being  publishb- 
poets  who  simply  want  to  share  iejr 
moment  of  grace  with  you  and  to  sr  'I 
too  was  here,"  before  the  , — 
river  that  is  time  propels  you 
onward,  and  you  go  on  to 
odier  things  you  keep  telling 
yourself  are  surely  more 
important. 

Happy  National  Poetry 
Month. 
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mse  Seamus  Heaney  and  I  are  of  an 
and  because  he  has  been  my  secret  tal- 
n  and  guide  now  for  over  30  years,  he 
fish  Catholic  from  Deny,  I  a  mongrel 
lolic  from  New  York,  every  book  he 
jublished  since  his  first,  Death  of  a  Nat- 
ist,  has  been  an  event  for  me.  The 
tion  I  keep  asking  myself  is  how  he  has 
;  it  and  continues  to  do  it.  Each  new 
c  offers  new  surprises,  and  these  take 
:  to  digest  and  absorb.  Surprises  in 
is  of  language,  in  terms  of  metaphor, 
rms  of  new  gains  in  poetic  conscious- 
Ekctric  Light  is  no  exception. 
Three  books  of  critical  prose,  a  play 
this — his  1 7th  book  of  poetry  (if  you 
ide  his  two  Selected  Poems  and  his  mas- 
J  translation  of  Beowulf).  It's  a  Janus- 
1  book,  elegiac,  heartbreaking  even, 
Heaney's  friend  and  predecessor, 
!j  ;rt  Lowell,  in  his  posthumous  Day  by 
published  in  his  61st  year.  Here's 
ney,  the  world-trotting  poet  among 
.  ellow  poets — Rafael  Alberti,  Caj 
'  terburg,  Hans  Magnus  Enzenburger 
I  e  Struga  Poetry  Festival  in  Macedonia 
I  ^78;  here  too  that  Harvard  Nestor, 
!i  ;rt  Fitzgerald,  as  well  as  two  of  his 
I  -friends,  both  ghosts  now:  the  Russian 
:|  triate  and  fellow  Noble  Laureate, 
(i  )h  Brodsky,  and  Zbigniew  Herbert, 
i  iere  too,  threaded  throughout  the 
>'|  ,  are  some  of  his  literary  influences, 
r|  ds  as  well.  W.  H.  Auden  (as  in  "Aude- 
1  ue,"  which  remembers  the  British 
if 's  elegy  for  the  great  Anglo-Irish 
x  .  Or  Yeats,  everywhere,  of  course,  but 
nj  rticular  in  the  way  he  duplicates  and 
M  tes  Yeats's  displacement  of  civiliza- 
H  in  "Lapis  Lazuli"  with  his  own  gut- 
u  ,  physical,  bruised  list  of  refugees  in 
H  :donia: 

I 

!  -ome  loaded  on  tractor  mudguards  and 
farm  carts, 


On  trailers,  rack-shifters,  box-barrows, 
prams, 

On  sticks,  on  crutches,  on  each  others 
shoulders, 

I  see  its  coil  again  like  a  symp  of  Styx.... 

Other  influences  too,  as  he  himself 
honors  them  in  his  poem  "The  Bookcase": 
the  Scots  poet,  Hugh  MacDiarmid,  the 
American  Elizabeth  Bishop,  with  her  roots 
deep  in  New  Brunswick,  Hardy,  Frost, 
Stevens,  Dylan  Thomas,  Faulkner,  the 
Venerable  Bede,  John  Synge.  And  painters: 
Giotto's  rendering  of  St.  Francis  receiving 
the  stigmata,  Hygo  Simberg's  haunting 
"The  Wounded  Angel."  Hopkins  too  is 
everywhere  to  be  found  here,  in  Heaney's 
compound  epithets.  Perch — in  the  poem  of 
that  name — "Near  the  clay  bank  in  alder- 
dapple  and  waver,"  "grunts,"  "little  flood- 
slubs,  runty  and  ready,"  "adoze/  Guzzling 
the  current."  Or  the  internal  chiming  and 
epithets  in  these  lines: 

As  ferries  churned  and  turned  dawn 

Belfast  Lough 
Towards  the  brow-to-glass  transport 

of  a  morning  train. 
The  very  "tbere-you-are-and-where- 

are  you?" 

But  that  presence  is  there  especially  in  the 
poem  about  the  death  of  Heaney's  father, 
"Seeing  the  Sick,"  where  the  title  itself  and 
the  language  play  off  "Felix  Randal": 
"Anointed  and  all,"  "None  of  your  fettled 
and  bright  battering  sandal,"  the  "ten- 
dered" morphine.  That  language  played 
against  the  hard  realities  of  death  come  to 
a  man  he  remembers  dressed  in  "Cowdung 
coloured  tweed  and  ox-blood  leather,"  a 
Moorland  man, 

W  7?o  had  walked  the  streets  of  Hexham 

at  eighteen 
H  1th  his  stick  and  task  of  bringing  home 

the  dead 
Body  of  his  uncle  by  cattle-ferry. 

It's  that  which  Heaney  does  so  con- 
summately well,  this  man  of  the  people, 
who  has  never  forgotten  his  roots  (bless 
him),  a  man  who  has  had  to  negotiate 
the  paths  of  the  King's  own  English,  the 
Siren  call  of  the  dominant  American 
idiom  and  all  that  that  idiom  steamrolls 
under  with  it,  as  well  as  his  allegiance  to 
his  own  Irish  language  and  customs, 


even  as  he  has  become  a  citizen  of  the 
wide  world  beyond  Derry. 

But  there's  something  more  he's  done 
here  that  I  want  to  point  to  at  least.  It's 
something  I  think  Heaney  has  been  after 
since  his  early  poem  "Digging,"  which 
identified  his  own  preoccupation  with  lan- 
guage with  his  father's  digging  for  pota- 
toes. I'm  talking  about  the  place  from 
which  language  originates,  a  place  that 
shapes  us  from  the  beginning  and  that 
stays  with  us,  no  matter  how  far  we 
advance  on  the  world's  stage.  I  think  it  is 
this  humility  in  Heaney  that  we  find  in  his 
loving  tribute  to  those  Irish  boys  who 
acted  in  Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  and 
"Macbeth"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
put  on  in  Derry  back  in  1954.  It's  the  Irish 
kids — farmer's  sons,  mostly — learning 
their  English,  the  humor  and  plangency  of 
it  all,  and  of  the  real  names  given  in  nibute 
behind  the  characters  they  played  upon  the 
raised  boards  at  prep  school: 

Enter  Owen  Kelly,  loping  and  growling, 
His  underlip  and  lower  jaw  ill-set, 
A  mad  turn  in  his  eye,  his  shot-putters 
Neck  and  shoulders  still  a  schoolboy's. 

The  hard  sticks 
He  dumped  down  at  the  opening  of  the 
scene 

Rinsed  a  stourofj '  the  boards,  his  turnip 
fists 

Swung  law  out  of  his  tipped  tarpaulin 
smock. 

I  won't  forget  his  Spemns  Caliban, 

His  bag-aproned,  potato-gatherer's 

Shakespeare: 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee 
pig-nuts. 

Julia  Kristeva  speaks  of  the  chora,  a 
land  of  pre-conscious  linguistic  world  that 
we  all  as  infants  inhabited,  that  in  time 
gives  our  language  its  particular  cast,  and 
in  Heaney's  case  gives  it  a  kind  of  conso- 
nantal clustering,  the  heavy  internal  chim- 
ing that  has  long  been  Heaney's  signature. 
Behind  it  darts  a  silver-quick  intelligence 
that  is  three  steps  ahead  of  the  consonants 
as  we  taste  them  and  speak  them.  For  if  his 
language  has  something  of  the  Caliban 
about  it,  it  is  Ariel  who  directs  from  the 
wings.  It's  an  amazing  combination,  really, 
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and  it  produces  a  music  of  immense 
pleasure,  an  erotics  of  place,  one  might 
almost  say,  language  itself — as  William 
Carlos  Williams  understood,  speaking 
the  language  of  New  Jersey — physical 
and  final  in  its  own  right,  gravid,  earth- 
bound,  as  fresh  as  the  soil  that  gave  rise 
to  it.  It  is  the  world  Heaney  navigates  in 
the  title  poem  of  the  book,  "Electric 
Light,"  a  poem  that  recalls  the  first 
electric  light  Heaney  remembers  see- 
ing, in  London,  during  the  war  and  the 
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DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  sessions 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly,  with  guid- 
ed independent  study-  Accredited.  Concentra- 
tions in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.E.,  Hispanic 
ministry.  For  information  write  or  call:  Oblate 
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ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  THEOLOGY/PHILOSO- 
PHY, Our  Lady  of  Holy  Cross  College  invites 
applications  for  a  position  as  assistant  profes- 
sor of  Catholic  theology  in  the  department  of 
humanities  beginning  Aug.  2001.  Ph.D.  or 
equivalent  preferred.  Candidates  must  be 


blackouts.  The  mystery  of  flipping  a 
light  switch  on  and  off  and  the  light 
obeying  his  hand.  That  world,  pointing 
to  the  uncertain  future,  and  that  other 
world,  the  world  of  the  old  crone  sitting 
him  in  his  parents'  absence  (his  Muse?), 
knitting,  his  four-year-old  eye  on 

The  dirt-tracked  flint  and  fissure  of 
her  nail, 

So  plectrum-hard,  glit-glittery,  it 
must  still  keep 


strongly  committed  to  the  mission  of  Our 
Lady  of  Holy  Cross  College  and  be  able  to 
teach  both  theology  and  philosophy  courses. 
Send  letter  of  application,  transcript,  C.V.  and 
names  and  addresses  of  three  references  to:  Rev. 
Thomas  Ellerman,  Our  Lady  of  Holy  Cross 
College,  4123  Woodland  Drive,  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  70131.  More  information  about 
O.L.H.C.C.  is  available  at  olhcc.edu.  Deadline: 
May  8,  2001. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Niagara  University,  a 
Catholic,  Vincentian  university  of  3,000  stu- 
dents, has  an  opening  for  a  campus  minister 
beginning  May  1,  2001.  This  is  a  full-time,  10- 
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tion skills  a  plus.  Computer  skills  are  highly 
desirable. 

Candidates  should  submit  a  resume  with 
cover  letter  to:  Director  of  Human  Resources, 
P.  O.  Box  1911,  Niagara  University,  NY 
14109.  Niagara  LIniversity  is  an  equal  opportu- 
nity/affirmative action  employer.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply.  The  suc- 
cessful candidate  need  not  be  Catholic,  but 
must  be  prepared  to  support  Niagara's 
Catholic  and  Vincentian  mission. 

CATHOLIC  SOCIAL  SERVICES:  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR. Catholic  Social  Services  (C.S.S.),  the 
largest  provider  of  services  for  the  Diocese  of 
Belleville,  111.,  serves  its  clients  and  community 
through  foster  care,  adoption,  counseling, 
employment  services,  advocacy,  emergency 
shelter  and  other  services  throughout  southern 
Illinois.  We  seek  an  executive  director  to  super- 
vise direcdy  and  indirecdy  6  offices,  80  employ- 
ees, $3  million  budget,  multiple  contracts  and 


Among  heads  and  vertebrae  in  the 
Deny  ground. 

How  brilliant  of  Heaney  to  I 
come  back  at  the  very  end  to  his  brji 
nings  once  more,  to  new  life,  a  newja 
eration,  but  also  to  reflect  on  his  pajri 
gone,  so  many  of  his  classmates  gonlih 
poet-friends  gone.  At  60  the  elegiac  (2 
us,  and  befriends  us  too.  He  is  one  dtt 
handful  writing  today  who  has  masln 
that  form  as  well.  Paul  M.la 

collaboration  with  various  agencies. 

Essential  qualifications  include  (1)  prv< 
administrative,  supervisory,  communicatirJ« 
interpersonal  competency;  (2)  financial  expti 
needed  to  strengthen  and  maintain  agenqsi 
bility;  (3)  collaborative  skills  required  to  m 
porate  C.S.S.'s  mission,  philosophy  and  k 
with  various  related  and  non-related  entitij  (■ 
demonstrated  capacity  to  cultivate  and  |re 
programs  to  best  serve  clients'  needs,  M 
maintaining  governmental  and  contract  cup: 
ance;  (5)  direct  experience  supervising  ancsa 
building  in  multiple  locations. 

To  apply,  contact  by  May  29:  Hi 
Resources,  Chancery  Office,  222  South  3;  Si 
Belleville,  IL  62220;  Fax:  (618)  277-08F,< 
mail :  humanresources@diobelle.org. 

Applicants  will  not  be  considered  widut 
one-  or  two-page  attachment  demonstoi 
their  competence  in  the  five  essential  qu;5c 
tions  listed  above. 

COORDINATOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATIC  S 

Teresa  of  Avila  Catholic  Church,  locaflji 
Augusta,  Ga.,  seeks  a  full-time  coordinali 
religious  education  to  continue  coordinate 
religious  education  program  for  600+  swA 
grades  PPK3-12.  This  is  a  salaried  position 
benefits.  Qualifications:  practicing  Cath<«$i 
good  standing;  B.A  in  religious  education 
ology  or  a  religious  studies  certificate  pre  n 
minimum  requirement  is  diocesan  certifift 
as  a  catechist  with  at  least  3  years  of  expeB 
as  a  catechist;  sacramental  and  lirurgicajidl 
needed;  must  be  able  to  work  collaboryi 
with  other  staff  members.  Please  send  Tito 
including  professional  and  personal  refentt 
to:  Mrs.  Mary  Chapin,  Administrator,  St.  |ef 
sa  of  Avila  Catholic  Church,  117  Pl<;ai 
Home  Road,  Augusta,  GA  30907-3517.  j 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY.  Gesu  Parish,  a|SP 
parish  in  an  urban  academic  setting  stfi 
1,500  households  from  the  metro  an| 
school),  committed  to  collaborative  m  I 
among  staff  and  parishioners.  Vibrant  111 
committee  with  four  subcommittees.  P(S 
requires  strong  pastoral  skills  with  some  1 »' 
edge  of  music.  Oversees  and  directs  the  « ^: 
life  of  the  parish  invoking  parishioners! 
ages.  Responsibilities  include  coordinatfi 
liturgical  planning  and  implementing  ft 
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lplement  of  liturgical  ministries.  Collabo- 
s  with  the  director  ot  music  mirustry/organ- 
Professional  credentials  and  experience  in  a 
lolic  parish  setting,  including  demonstrated 
|s  in  communication  and  team-building; 
puter  skills  will  be  needed.  Familiarity  with 
rillingness  to  learn  Ignatian  spirituality 
lired.  Good  benefits;  competitive  salary. 
1  resume  and  references  to:  Search  Com- 
ee,  Gesu  Parish,  1210  W.  Michigan  St., 
Box  495,  Milwaukee,  WI  53201-0495. 

-TIME  DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY  for  growing, 
imic  parish  to  oversee  and  integrate  all 
.ts  of  parish  worship.  Prefer  degreed  candi- 
with  conducting  and/or  accompaniment 
but  spirituality  and  people  skills  are  top 
rities.  Send  resume  to:  Rev.  Gregory 
amp,  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Parish,  4503 
erick  Blvd.,  St  Joseph,  MO  64506. 

ANIC  MINISTRY  TEAM,  Diocese  of  Wil- 
ton. Two  positions:  1)  Formation:  Scrip- 
Lay  Leadership  Development,  Jovenes, 
gical  Ministers,  Catechists.  2)  Evangeliza- 
Home  and  Mgrant  Laborer  Camp  Visita- 
Strategic  Planning  to  Commence  Pastoral 
ces.  Strong  collaborative,  bilingual,  inter- 
inal  and  organizational  skills  necessary, 
resume  to:  Christopher  Posch,  O.F.M., 
e  of  Hispanic  Ministry,  1010  VV.  Fourth 
t,  Wilmington,  DE  19805;  Fax:  (302)  655- 

(  JIPAL.  Bishop  Perry  Middle  School,  Nativ- 
]  etwork  middle  school  in  New  Orleans, 
I  principal.  Small  faculty,  classes  of  15  for 
,,  an-American  boys  from  below  poverty 
I  grades  5-8.  Practicing  Catholic.  Master's 
t(  e.  Sensitive  to  black  Catholic  agenda.  Send 
fi  letter,  resume  and  references  to:  David  G. 
t  S.S.E.,  President,  Bishop  Perry  Middle 
I  J,  1941  Dauphine  Street,  New  Orleans, 
|  0116;  Fax:  (504)  943-1320;  e-mail: 
&  cray@bpms.org. 

1;  3EG0RYS  UNIVERSITY,  a  Catholic  Bene- 
i|  e  liberal  arts  university,  seeks  a  full-time 
H  CTOR  OF  CAMPUS  MINISTRIES. 
fi{  red  candidates  should  have  at  least  a  mas- 
U  n  pastoral  ministry,  theology  or  related 
fi  ixperience  m  pastoral  ministry.  Collegiate 
L  :ry  experience  ideal.  Campus  Ministry 
H  and  activities,  including:  R.C.I.A.,  Bible 
I  social  outreach,  liturgy  preparation, 
n  s,  prayer  groups,  outreach  to  students  of 
f]  denominations  and  religions.  Send 
pj  ;  and  references  to:  Theodore  Seneschal, 
K  .,  1900  W.  MacArthur  Drive,  Shawnee 
H  -804.  EOE 

M  <  MINISTRY  DIRECTOR.  St.  Teresa  of 
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Avila  Catholic  Church,  located  in  Augusta,  Ga., 
seeks  a  full-time  youth  ministry  director.  This 
is  a  salaried  position  with  benefits.  Qualifica- 
tions: practicing  Catholic  in  good  standing; 
B.A  or  B.S.  degree  in  social  science,  guidance 
or  theology  with  emphasis  on  youth  ministry; 
knowledge  of  church  teachings  and  liturgical 
practices;  possess  strong  organizational,  com- 
munication and  administrative  skills;  be  a  self- 
starter,  motivator  and  have  the  ability  to 
recruit,  train,  supervise  and  evaluate  adult  vol- 
unteers; must  be  able  to  work  collaboratively 
with  other  staff  members.  Please  send  resume, 
including  professional  and  personal  references, 
to:  Mrs.  Mary  Chapin,  Administrator,  St.  Tere- 
sa of  Avila  Catholic  Church,  117  Pleasant 
Home  Road,  Augusta,  GA  30907-35 1 7. 

Retreats 

ATTENTION  PRAYERFUL  SINGLE  MEN  AND 
WOMEN!  Perhaps  you  or  someone  you  know, 
would  be  interested  in  attending  a  free  and 
exciting  Cistercian-Trappist  "Live-in  Experi- 
ence Retreat."  The  famous  Gethsemaru  Trap- 
pist  Abbey  in  Trappist,  Ky.,  the  Holy  Trinity 
Monastery  in  Huntsville,  Utah,  along  with 
many  other  Trappist  monasteries  in  Iowa, 
Georgia,  California,  Massachusetts  and 
throughout  the  U.S.  will  be  hosting  these  infor- 
mative vocational  awareness  retreats. 
Retreatants  will  work  with  the  monks,  pray  with 
the  monks  and  hear  the  conferences  given  by 
the  monks  themselves.  Some  of  the  dates  are 
May  27-28  (Memorial  Day  Weekend),  June  6- 
10  and  Aug.  1-5.  These  retreats  have  been 
extremely  popular,  so  reservations  must  be 
made  early.  Some  restrictions  may  apply.  Call 
toll  free:  (866)  548-3463  for  more  dates  and 
information. 

RETREAT  FOR  PRIESTS.  Vital  Questions  for  a 
New  Era  (Inter-religious  Dialogue).  Rev.  James 
Fredericks  will  explore  the  issue  of  religious 
diversity  as  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity. 
Morning  and  evening  sessions,  afternoons  free 
for  swimming,  hiking,  reading,  local  golf,  etc. 
St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake,  Lake  George,  NY 
12845.  A  Paulist  retreat  center.  For  more  infor- 
mation write  or  call  Ken  McGuire,  C.S.P.,  at: 
(518)  798-7249. 

Seminars 

CARMELITE  SUMMER  SEMINAR.  The  14th 
Annual  Summer  Seminar  on  Carmelite  Spiritu- 
ality will  take  place  from  June  10  to  June  16, 
2001,  at  the  Center  for  Spirituality,  Saint 
Mary's  College,  Notre  Dame,  IN  46556. 
Speakers  include  Daniel  Chowmng,  Kevin  Cul- 
ligan,  Keith  J.  Egan,  Constance  FitzGerald, 
Mary  Frohlich,  Vilma  Seelaus,  Dianne  Traflet, 
John  Welch.  Information  available  at  above 
address  or  (219)  284-4636  and  mlukasze@saint- 
marys.edu. 

Wills 

Please  remember  America  in  your  will.  Our 
legal  title  is:  America  Press,  Inc.,  106  West 
56th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10019. 


letters 

Reasonable  Expectations 

While  I  found  Bernard  M.  Daly's  article 
"The  Coming  Synod  of  Bishops"  (4/2) 
interesting  and  challenging,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  synod  of  bishops  he 
describes  is  not  that  set  forth  in  Canons 
342-48  of  the  Code  of  Canon  Law.  It  is 
important,  I  think,  that  the  synod  of 
bishops,  a  sort  of  new  "institute"  since 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  be  clearly 
described  so  that  its  true  functions  can 
be  understood  and  reasonable  expecta- 
tions be  entertained  for  its  work. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Bernard  Daly 
might  perhaps  miss  the  mark  when  he 
appears  to  describe  the  synod  of  bishops 
as  a  "mini-council."  That  it  clearly  is 
not.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  a 
"synod"  only  by  analogy  with  the  synod 
as  that  institute  has  existed  in  church 
law. 

The  synod  of  bishops  is  "to  promote 
the  close  relationship  between  the 
Roman  Pontiff  and  the  bishops.  These 
bishops,  by  their  counsel,  assist  die 
Roman  Pontiff  in  the  defense  and  devel- 
opment of  faith  and  morals  and  of  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  eccle- 
siastical discipline.  They  also  consider 
questions  concerning  the  mission  of  the 
church  in  the  world"  (No.  342).  "  The 
function  of  the  synod  of  bishops  is  to 
discuss  the  matters  proposed  to  it  and 
set  forth  recommendations."  (No.  343). 

(Most  Rev.)  Thomas  G.  Dor  an 
Bishop  of  Rockford,  III. 

Solid  History 

George  F.  Giacomini  Jr.'s  review  (4/2) 
of  the  books  by  Richard  J.  Rychlak  and 
Michael  Phayer  dealing  with  Pope  Pius 
XII  and  the  Holocaust  is  a  commend- 
able effort.  However,  he  appears  to  go 
along  with  Phayer's  conclusion  that  the 
pope  was  more  concerned  with  Com- 
munism than  he  was  with  Nazism. 

Unfortunately,  that  allegation  is  a 
canard  not  in  accord  with  recent  schol- 
arship, but  more  in  line  with  the  propa- 
ganda diffused  by  the  Communists  after 
the  Second  World  War.  In  establishing 
the  Soviet  empire  in  Eastern  Europe 
after  World  War  II,  these  enemies  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  sought  to 
cut  down  their  opponents  by  falsely 
accusing  church  leaders  of  collaborating 
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with  the  Nazis  during  the  war. 

An  analysis  more  in  accord  with  the 
objective  evidence  is  David  G.  Dalin's 
"Pius  XII  and  the  Jews,"  published  in 
The  Weekly  Standard  (2/26).  Rabbi 
Dalin's  conclusion  that  "Pius  XII  was, 
genuinely  and  profoundly,  a  righteous 
gentile"  shows  how  far  off  the  mark 


Phayer's  position  really  is  compared  to 
Rychlak's  solid  history. 

Vincent  A.  Lapomarda,  S.  J. 
Worcester,  Mass. 

Justice  for  All 

The  recent  thoughtful  and  frank 
exchange  of  letters  (3/19)  by  Brother 


without  gi 


uAn  out-of-control  news  van  mows  down  14  people  on  a  crowded 
street  this  afternoon.  Channel  Six  is  first  on  the  scene. " 


ALL  THE  TORTURER 
YOU  CAN  RE. 


SOA:  Guns  and  Greed.  See  rarely-seen 
footage  from  Latin  America,  showing 
the  true  connection  between  glob- 
alization and  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Since  lS4b,  the  U.S.  Army's 
School  of  Americas  (SOA) 
has  trained  some  of  the 
worst  human  rights  violators 


SOA:  GUNS  AND  GREED 

See  what  the  U.S.  Army's  School 
of  Americas  really  teaches  its 
students.  A  20  minute  video. 


on  the  planet,  all  subsidized  with  your 
JjI     tax  dollars.  Proud  graduates  of 
the  SOA  put  their  barbaric  lessons 
to  use,  intimidating,  torturing 
and  killing  all  to  protect  the 
sweatshops  and  greed  of  the 
World  Bank,  IMF,  and 
multinational  corporations. 


Please  send  check  or 
money  order  to: 

SOA  Watch 

P.O.  Box  H5bb 
Washington,  DC  20011 

Price:  S 15 
(includes  shipping) 


Name/Organization. 
Address  


City/St./Zip. 
Phone  


Malham  from  Bethlehem,  American 
Jewish  Committee  president  Ramer 
from  Washington  and  Rabbi  Robbii 
from  New  York,  each  triggered  by  yir 
March  5  editorial,  convinces  me  mo 
than  ever  that  we  are  not  likely  to  sej 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  until  Pales  ie 
expresses  some  genuine  concern  for  ie 
rights  and  security  of  Israel  and  untr 
Israel  expresses  some  genuine  conce 
for  the  rights  and  security  of  Palestu. 

"Opus  justitiae  pax,"  Pope  John 
Paul  II  keeps  reminding  the  world. 
"Peace  is  the  fruit  of  justice."  Justice^ 
all,  not  justice  only  for  some. 

Larry  N.  Lorenzoni,  S 
San  Francisco, 


Service  for  Pastors 

Articles  like  Michael  Lawler's  "dial- 
ing Catholic  Models  of  Marriage" 
(3/19)  are  my  reason  for  subscribing) 
America.  It  is  succinct,  lucid  and  gi'j 
me  words  (finally)  to  say  what  I  havt 
been  thinking  for  a  long  time,  but  n  er 
had  the  time  to  articulate  the  idea,  il  a 
definite  service  for  pastors  who  are  ( 
the  firing  line  and  feel  like  they're  lq 
on  ammo. 

(Msgr.)  Daniel  Aon 
Erifa 

Eerily  Unprophetic 

I  found  the  advice  by  Gerald  Colenn, 
S.S.,  to  Catholic  school  teachers  eerf 
unprophetic  ("'Coming  Out'  as  a 
Catholic  School  Teacher,"  3/19).  Fm 
Coleman  concludes  that  public 
acknowledgment  of  a  homosexual  o|- 
entation  on  the  part  of  any  Catholic) 
school  teacher,  celibate  person  or 
church  authority  does  "nothing  to  f  - 
ther  die  dignity  of  every  homosexus 
person."  I  would  conclude  the  oppde. 
Advising  perpetual  secrecy  does  notne 
to  further  that  dignity;  in  fact,  it  endir- 
ages  persistent  false  presumption  an 
negative  judgment,  hi  essence,  lath 
Coleman  argues  that  we  should  be  i  1 
no  opportunities  to  practice  respect 
understanding  and  )ustice  with  the  \1 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  br  a: 
possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  r)r»i 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  num  rto 
America's  editorial  offices  or  by  elec^' 
mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  Leers 
may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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the  word 


A  Different  Conclave 

Third  Sunday  of  Easter  (C),  April  29,  2001 

Readings:  Acts  5:27-32;  405-41;  Ps.  30;  Rev.  5:11-14;  Jn.  21:1-19 

Simon,  son  of  John,  do  you  love  me?  (Jn.  21:17) 


A PAPAL  CONCLAVE  is  among  the 
most  solemn  events  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  replete  with 
ancient  rituals  and  contemporary 
media  feeding  frenzy.  Today's  Gospel 
presents  a  unique  conclave:  Jesus  and  his 
disciples  at  a  fish  fry  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
that  unfolds  in  two  acts.  In  the  first,  the 
risen  Jesus  appears  to  his  disciples  and 
symbolizes  their  mission  by  a  miraculous 

letters 

folk  who  serve  us  within  the  home  of  the 
chnrc  h. 

Arguably,  there  is  real  risk  of  nega- 
tive impact  when  a  teacher  or  other 
church  leader  "comes  out."  But  there  is 
also  real  risk  of  true  liberation  from  mis- 
understanding, ignorance  and  fears 
among  Catholics,  young  and  old. 

Indeed,  maturity  level,  motive  and 
circumstance  all  play  crucial  roles  in 
determining  the  appropriateness  of  pub- 
lic acknowledgment.  But  should  we  con- 
clude that  no  one  is  led  by  the  Spirit  to 
this  sort  of  public  passage?  Please,  give 
your  readers  an  article  that  encourages 
prophetic  action,  not  the  safe  hell  of 
secrecy. 

(Rev.)  James  D.  Smith 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Stereotypes  of  Homophobia 

The  assertion  of  Gerald  Coleman,  S.S., 
that  homosexual  Catholic  school  teach- 
ers should  not  reveal  their  orientation  to 
their  students  (3/19)  is  an  example  of  a 
more  and  more  prevalent  attitude  among 
Catholics:  support  homosexuals  in  theo- 
ry, but  shy  away  from  real-life  situations 
that  involve  actually  addressing  the 
obstacles  that  homosexuals  face  in  a 
severely  homophobic  society. 

To  be  sure,  a  teacher's  sexual  orien- 
tation has  nothing  to  do  with  his  or  her 


catch  of  fish  (see  Lk.  5:1-11). 

The  Beloved  Disciple  is  the  first 
to  recognize  the  figure  on  the  shore  as 
Jesus,  another  instance  of  the  primacy  of 
love.  Yet  Peter  jumps  into  the  water  and 
drags  a  net  ashore  with  153  fish,  a  num- 
ber that  has  funded  two  millennia  of  vary- 
ing, wild  speculation,  while  the  Johannine 
emphasis  is  on  the  bulging  but  not  broken 
net.  Jesus  then  prepares  a  meal  of  bread 


and  fish  for  the  disciples  and,  \1 
"eucharistic"  gestures,  breaks  it  and  m 
it  to  them.  The  major  thrust  of  this  I 
of  the  story  is  that  the  risen  Jesus  cdjg 
again  to  commission  his  discipleiti 
spread  the  Gospel  and  to  assembll 
eucharistic  communion. 


ability  to  teach,  and  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  a  teacher  to  make  a  habit  of 
discussing  his  or  her  personal  life  with 
students,  whether  he  or  she  is  straight  or 
gay.  But  high  school  teachers,  especially 
those  who  teach  Christian  ethics  and 
Christian  marriage  classes,  often  refer  to 
their  own  experiences  with  sexuality. 
This  is  a  completely  legitimate  practice, 
and  it  can  truly  enhance  students'  learn- 
ing, because  they  are  more  likely  to  pay 
attention  to  a  real  life  anecdote  than  a 
dry  rendition  found  in  a  textbook.  It 
provides  teachers  the  opportunity  to 
become  role  models,  given  that  they  pre- 
sent their  stories  in  ways  that  affirm 
church  teaching. 

Father  Coleman  has  a  problem  with 
homosexual  teachers  making  their  ori- 
entation public,  but  he  does  not  men- 
tion heterosexual  teachers  who  do  the 
same  thing.  Yet  his  own  article  says  that 
"there  is  evidence  to  support  the  state- 
ment that  single  heterosexuals  are  sexu- 
ally active."  According  to  this  logic,  any 
teacher  who  is  not  married  is  assumed 
to  be  sexually  active.  And  premarital 
sex,  whether  one  is  straight  or  gay,  is 
contrary  to  church  teachings.  What 
next?  Forbid  teachers  to  "reveal"  to 
their  students  whether  they  are  mar- 
ried? 

Avoidance  is  the  key  to  Father 


Coleman's  strategy:  "Homosexuals 
deserve  respect  and  dignity  and  freed 
to  share  their  sexual  journey,"  as  lona< 
we  don't  have  to  be  the  ones  doing  t&fl 
respecting.  The  church  has  avoided  e 
question  for  far  too  long,  and  it  neecjll 
realize  that  any  discussion  of  homosU' 
ality  must  emphasize  the  fact  that 
homosexual  sexual  activity  is  immoW  I 
not  because  of  its  nature  but  becaustt 
does  not  take  place  within  the  conte  o 
marriage.  Period.  Other  stereotypes jf 
linked  to  homosexual  orientation  mib 
be  discussed  and  dismissed  openly, 
urge  students  or  anyone  else  to  respit 
homosexuals  and  simultaneously  to  iSf 
courage  homosexuals  from  making 
known  their  sexual  orientation  is  hyw 
critical  and  cowardly.  The  idea  undty- 
ing  Father  Coleman's  entire  article  iw 
that  homosexual  orientation  is  fine 
except  that  it  brings  a  teacher  or  schil 
disgrace — a  disgrace  rooted  not  in  fits 
but  in  perception.  If  the  church  is  gal 
to  declare  that  homosexuals  deserve ist 
as  much  respect  as  heterosexuals,  tbif 
should  strive  to  make  sexual  orienta!| 
as  benign  and  neutral  a  feature  as  skli 
color.  To  encourage  homosexuals  tc(  I 
hide  their  orientation  is  to  accept  thi  | 
stereotypes  of  homophobia. 

John  Serop  Simiin 
Whittier,  m 
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Readings:  Acts  13:14,  43-52;  Ps.  100; 
Rev.  7:9,  14-17;  Jn.  10:27-30 


.ct  Two  then  narrows  to  a  dialogue 
:en  Jesus  and  Simon.  Having  denied 

three  times,  Simon  is  then  asked 
times  whether  he  loves  Jesus,  and  he 
becomes  distressed  after  the  first  two 
stations  of  love.  Three  times  then 
commissions  him,  "Feed  my  lambs, 
ny  sheep,  feed  my  sheep."  Instead  of 
:  an  assurance  of  power  and  presence, 
does  in  the  Matthean  commissioning 

Jesus  predicts  Peter's  martyrdom. 

then  does  he  say  simply,  "Follow 

)me  interpreters  have  argued  that  the 
;nt  Greek  words  for  love  used  here 
<n,  in  the  first  two  questions  of  Jesus, 
bilein  in  the  final  question  and  in  all 
ter's  answers)  convey  a  movement 
nore  emotional  love  to  the  deep  love 
:ndship.  Though  John  seems  to  use 
terms  interchangeably  throughout 
)spel,  the  double  use  of  philein  in  the 
question  and  answer  recalls  Jesus' 
ption  of  his  disciples  as  "friends" 
they  do  as  he  commands  (15:15-16). 
oday's  Gospel  addresses  today's 
l.  The  community  of  disciples  as  a 
is  involved  in  spreading  the  Gospel; 
;loved  Disciple  is  a  faithful  witness 
|  love  gives  insight  about  Jesus;  and 
j  the  failed  sinner,  because  of  his  love 
j  listed  with  pastoral  care.  Over  the 
illennium  the  Petrine  ministry  has 
defined  primarily  in  terms  of  Mt. 
-19,  with  its  language  of  stability 
i  defensiveness  (gates  of  hell  shall  not 
)  and  exercise  of  power  (keys;  bind 
|  ose).  As  a  new  millennium  unfolds, 
I  iospel  could  help  to  envision  a 
i  tnine"  Petrine  ministry.  A  forgiven 
d  a  leader  in  a  community  of  friends, 
I  :en  for  the  quality  of  love  and  given 
It  primary  mission  the  care  of  the  vul- 
1  e  lambs  and  sheep  in  a  world  so 
I  diat  fidelity  to  this  misson  may  lead 
r!  tyrdom. 

lying  with  scripture 

I  amember  in  prayer  when  your  love, 
ill  that  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  led 
il  to  recognize  Christ. 

'  'ay  in  gratitude  for  the  different 
I  s  in  which  discipleship  unfolds  in 
I  church  today. 

1 3call  a  lost  loved  one,  repeating 

H  n  in  prayer,  "Everyone  who 

I'  eves  in  me  shall  never  die  at  all." 


"His  kindness  endures  forever,  and  his 
faithfulness,  to  all  generations  (Ps. 
100:5) 

ON  THIS  SUNDAY,  traditionally 
called  Good  Shepherd  Sun- 
day, the  Gospel  for  each  Lec- 
tionary  cycle  is  an  excerpt 
from  Jn.  10:1-30.  Proclamation  and 
prayer  require  reflection  on  the  complex 
of  motifs  found  throughout.  This  year 
the  Gospel  also  provides  a  fine  linkage 
with  last  week's  shepherding  ministry  of 
Peter,  for  whom  Jesus  is  a  model.  Jesus 
twice  calls  himself  the  good  shepherd, 
who  knows  the  sheep  and  gives  his  life 
for  them,  in  contrast  with  hirelings,  who 
neglect  the  sheep.  The  discourse  con- 
cludes with  a  solemn  affirmation  by  Jesus 
that  his  sheep  hear  his  voice,  that  he 
knows  them  and  that  his  life  given  for 
their  sake  will  bring  them  eternal  life. 

Life  in  its  fullness  (eternal  life)  is  one 
of  the  major  themes  of  John  and  is  to  be 
celebrated  during  this  paschal  season. 
Life  is  the  prime  characteristic  of  Jesus 
(1:4),  and  he  comes  to  bring  people  eter- 
nal life  (3:15-16).  Such  life  does  not 
begin  after  death,  for  the  one  who 
believes  already  has  eternal  life  (3:36; 
4:14)  and  has  already  passed  from  death 
into  life  (5:24).  Eternal  life  cannot  be 
taken  away  by  death  but  only  by  sin  and 
unbelief,  and  Jesus  is  himself  resurrection 
and  life. 

While  most  contemporary  Christians 
have  a  strong  hope  in  life  beyond  death, 
few  would  realize  that  they  already  pos- 
sess "eternal  life."  In  John  eternal  life 
describes  less  duration  or  unending  life 
than  a  quality  or  fullness  of  life.  It  is  fife 
with  and  for  God  that  Jesus  reveals  and 
that  begins  when  people  through  faith 
and  love  commit  themselves  to  the  kind 
and  quality  of  life  that  Jesus  embodies. 

Still,  not  even  the  Johannine  affir- 
mation of  the  presence  of  eternal  life 


amid  everyday  existence  takes  away  fear 
of  suffering  and  death.  Shortly  before 
his  untimely  death  (Aug.  8,  1998),  Ray- 
mond E.  Brown,  S.S.,  wrote:  "The 
finality  of  death  and  the  uncertainties  it 
creates  causes  trembling  also  among 
those  who  have  spent  their  lives  pro- 
fessing Christ... [but]  when  confronted 
with  the  reality  of  the  grave,  all  need  to 
hear  and  proclaim  the  bold  message 
that  Jesus  proclaims. ..'everyone  who 
believes  in  me  shall  never  die  at  all'"  (A 
Retreat  With  John  the  Evangelist:  That 
You  May  Have  Life). 

Today,  as  the  culture  of  death 
seems  to  envelop  our  lives  from  the 
killing  fields  of  political,  ethnic  and 
religious  wars,  through  plagues  and 
pandemics,  and  even  takes  up  residence 
in  schoolyards,  the  promise  of  present 
and  future  eternal  life  seems  fragile. 
Yet  the  Good  Shepherd  promises  his 
flock  and  those  other  sheep  not  of  his 
fold  that  no  human  life  is  meaningless 
or  forgotten  by  God.  Love,  joy  and  life 
await  even  those  whose  lives,  barely 
unfolding,  were  snatched  away,  when 
"God  will  wipe  every  tear  from  their 
eyes"  (Rev.  7:17).  John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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You  can  help  Strengthen  the  Church  at  Home  in  more  than  seventy  mission  J 
dioceses  throughout  the  United  States  and  its  dependencies,  where  fellow 
Catholics  face  daily  challenges  in  living  their  faith. 

Your  gift  to  the  Catholic  Home  Missions  Appeal  makes  possible  many  of 
the  things  most  of  us  take  for  granted: 

■  Priests  to  celebrate  Mass  as  regularly  as  possible 

■  Religious  education  programs  to  ensure  that  our  faith  is  passed  on  to  the 
next  generation  and  adults  can  grow  in  their  faith 

■  Evangelization  ministries  to  youth,  ethnic  communities,  migrant  workers, 
inactive  Catholics,  and  those  who  have  never  heard  the  Good  News 

■  And  so  much  more  .  .  . 

Please  give  generously  when  the  Catholic  Home  Missions  Appeal  is  taken 
up  in  your  parish.  Help  support  those  local  communities  where  Catholics  are 
few  and  the  Church  is  fragile. 

The  Catholic  Home  Missions  Appeal  is  sponsored 

by  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops, 

321 1  Fourth  Street,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20017-1194. 
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f  Pogo  Pago,  American  Samoa 


CATHOLIC  HOME  MISSIONS  APPEAL  •  STRENGTHENING  THE  CHURCH  AT  HOME 
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A  Jesuit  mgat 


Of  Many  Things 


B\(  k  IN  DECEMBER  of  1W4, 
when  John  Salvi  opened  fire 
at  two  abortion  clinics  in  the 
Boston  area,  killing  two  and 
wounding  five  others,  both  Gov. 
\\  ilium  I  .  Weld  and  ( Cardinal 
Bernard  Law  called  for  talks  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  abortion  debate  in 
order  to  deescalate  the  rhetoric.  But 
given  the  ideological  heat  of  both 
camps,  it  is  very  likely  no  one  would 
have  taken  the  initiative  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  intervention  of  my  friend 
Laura  Chasin,  the  director  of  the  Pub- 
lic Conversation  Project,  a  Cambridge- 
based  outfit  that  conducts  dialogues 
about  polarizing  public  issues.  In  Julv 
of  1 995,  after  feeling  out  leaders  on 
both  sides,  Laura  inv  ited  six  women — 
P  rances  X.  1  logan,  president  of 
Women  Affirming  Life;  Madeline 
McComish,  president  of  Massachusetts 
Citizens  tor  Lite;  Barbara  Thorp, 
director  of  the  Pro-Life  Office  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston;  Nicki  Nichols 
(iambic,  president  of  the  Planned  Par- 
enthood League  of  .Massachusetts; 
Melissa  Kogut,  executive  director  of 
that  state's  chapter  of  the  National 
Abortion  Rights  Action  League;  and 
the  Rev.  Anne  Fowler,  an  Fpiscopal 
priest  and  prochoice  activist — to  begin 
a  series  of  strictly  confidential  meetings 
that  continues  to  this  day. 

( )n  Jan.  2S  these  six  women  went 
public  for  the  first  time,  disclosing  in  a 
jointly  w  ritten  article  in  The  Boston 
( Ilobe  what  they  had  learned  after  six 
years  of  conversation.  The  ground 
rules  had  been  critical.  Laura  Chasin 
had  asked  them  to  use  terms  accept- 
able to  all  participants  ("prolife"  rather 
than  "anti-abortion,"  "prochoice" 
rather  than  "pro-abortion");  to  avoid 
interrupting,  grandstanding  or  making 
personal  attacks;  to  speak  for  them- 
selves, not  as  representativ  es  of  organi- 
zations; and  to  shift  the  focus  away 
from  arguing  for  their  causes.  "Know- 
ing that  our  ideas  would  be  chal- 
lenged, but  not  attacked,"  the  six 
wrote,  "we  have  been  able  to  listen 
openly  and  speak  candidly."  By  the 
time  ot  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Salvi  shooting,  "each  one  of  us  had 
come  to  think  differently  about  those 


on  the  other  side."  In  1996  a  letter 
from  the  prolife  leaders  succeeded  in 
preventing  a  Virginia  cleric  who  had 
praised  Salvi's  "righteous  deed"  from 
coming  to  Boston.  The  prolife  women 
also  opened  a  "hot  line,"  alerting 
Gamble  w  hen  thev  learned  she  was  in 
danger  ("It  lowered  my  anxiety,"  says 
Gamble,  "and  moved  me  deeply"). 

No  one's  position  was  changed  bv 
these  talks  ("We  saw  that  our  differ- 
ences on  abortion  reflect  two  world- 
views  that  are  irreconcilable").  But 
stereotypes  and  inflammatory  lan- 
guage were  dropped  ("baby-killer, 
murderer,  Nazi"  for  prochoicers,  and 
charges  that  prolifers  are  religious 
fanatics,  uneducated,  prudish  or  indif- 
ferent to  women  in  crisis  and  to  chil- 
dren after  they  are  born).  As  Barbara 
Thorp,  the  diocesan  advocate,  said, 
"I'm  more  mindful  now  than  I've  ever 
been  of  speaking  in  love,  speaking  in 
peace,  and  speaking  in  respect  to  any- 
one, no  matter  how  wide  the  differ- 
ences are."  Said  Frances  Hogan, 
"Toning  dow  n  the  rhetoric. ..is  also 
better  politics." 

In  my  own  experience  dealing  with 
women  w  ho  have  had  abortions,  I 
must  say  I  hav  e  almost  never  encoun- 
tered one  who  w  as  not  in  some  way 
forced  to  that  choice  by  a  sense  of 
abandonment  or  lack  ot  social  support. 
I  was  therefore  very  mov  ed  to  see  the 
last  paragraph  the  Catholic  partici- 
pants appended  to  their  statement  ot 
position:  "We  understand,  all  too  well, 
the  often  desperate  and  overwhelming 
circumstances  that  some  pregnant 
women  face.  We  remain  committed  to 
creating  an  environment  in  which  no 
pregnant  woman  feels  that  she  must 
choose  betw  een  her  own  well-being 
and  the  life  of  her  child.  It  is  an  utter 
failure  of  love  and  community  for  a 
pregnant  woman  to  feel  that  abortion 
is  her  only  choice."  In  other  words,  the 
decision  to  abort  cannot  be  taken  in 
isolation.  It  usually  means  that  some 
man  is  being  irresponsible,  that  fami- 
lies and  parishes  are  not  doing  their 
job,  that  education,  health  care  and 
decent  wages  are  not  available — in 
short,  that  society  is  failing  women. 

David  S.  Toolan,  S.J. 
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L  Federal 
execution 

rHE  EXECUTION  OF  TIMOTHY  J.  MCVEIGH, 
scheduled  for  the  morning  of  May  16,  will 
be  the  first  federal  execution  in  almost 
four  decades.  This  fact  alone  should  occa- 
sion some  soul  searching,  because  it 
:rscores  the  fact  that  our  government  firmly  main- 
i  its  commitment  to  capital  punishment.  We  therefore 
1 I  alone  in  approving  a  sanction  that  all  of  Western 
>pe  and  even  Russia  and  South  Africa  have  done  away 

i  "he  attorney  general  himself  is  playing  a  significant 
in  the  forthcoming  execution  that  is  to  take  place  in 
lentil  chamber  of  the  federal  prison  in  Terre  Haute, 
John  Ashcroft  has  granted  permission  for  scores  of 
vors  and  victims'  relatives  to  observe  as  Mr.  McVeigh 
by  lethal  injection.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Ashcroft,  they  will 
lie  to  watch  on  closed-circuit  television  in  another 
ij  'al  prison  building  in  Oklahoma  City — the  site  of  the 
ling  of  the  Murrah  Federal  Building  April  19,  1995, 
i  lulled  168  people,  including  19  children  who  were  in 
I  '  care  center  on  the  first  floor.  Ten,  to  be  chosen  by 
>  .  ill  be  able  to  watch  from  an  observation  room  at  the 
i  n  itself.  Thus,  "all  w  itnesses  will  see  McVeigh  on  the 
t  ition  table,"  Mr.  Ashcroft  has  said,  alluding  to  the 
■j  form  gurney  to  which  the  prisoner  will  be  strapped. 
i  inal  Theodore  McCarrick  of  Washington,  who 
i  gly  objects  to  the  plan,  has  compared  watching  him 
i  )  watching  the  deadly  spectacles  that  w  ere  popular  in 
i  lolosseum  in  ancient  Rome. 

j  /hen  a  Terre  Haute  prison  representative  makes  the 
ft  al  announcement  that  Timothy  McVeigh  is  dead, 
H  'around  the  country  will  undoubtedly  rejoice.  Those 
I  ror  of  capital  punishment,  moreover,  w  ill  find  a  dark 
$  lragement  in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  fit  the  profile 
I :  majority  of  death  row  inmates:  he  is  white  and  he  is 
N  'om  a  poor  background.  There  can  be  no  claims  here 
H  :  issues  of  racism  or  poverty  in  the  imposition  of  the 
"   penalty.  Nor  has  he  shown  any  remorse  for  the  hor- 
■dus  act  for  which  he  was  responsible.  Indeed,  he  has 
■■ugly  referred  to  the  death  of  the  19  children  as  "col- 
li 1  damage."  For  proponents,  Mr.  McVeigh  conse- 


quently represents  an  almost  textbook  argument  for  the 
continued  use  of  the  death  penalty. 

But  not  all  are  of  this  opinion.  Bud  Welch's  23-year- 
old  daughter,  Julie — a  translator  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration — died  in  the  explosion.  They  had  planned 
to  have  lunch  the  day  of  her  death,  as  they  did  every 
Wednesday  But  not  only  has  he  no  desire  to  witness  the 
execution;  he  has  become  an  outspoken  opponent  oi  capi- 
tal punishment,  traveling  throughout  the  country  to  speak 
against  it.  How,  he  has  asked,  can  w  atching  Mr.  Mc  Veigh 
die  bring  closure  and  peace  to  the  victims'  families?  And 
yet  that  is  the  argument  that  main  relatives  of  murder 
victims  frequently  advance.  In  an  address  before  the 
National  Press  Club  in  Washington,  D.C.,  last  May,  Car- 
dinal Roger  Mahony  of  Los  Angeles  made  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Welch,  who  knew  "that 
capital  punishment  only  deepens  the  emotional  wounds 
opened  by  the  initial  act  of  violence."  The  cardinal  went 
on  to  say  that  the  w  itness  of  Bud  Welch  embodies  "Jesus 
Christ's  message  of  hope,  forgiveness  and  reconciliation." 

Opponents  of  capital  punishment  believe  that  it  is 
contrary  to  the  inherent  dignity  of  all  human  beings.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  McVeigh,  it  is  doubly  abhorrent,  because 
it  cuts  off  the  possibility  of  the  repentance  he  does  not 
presently  acknow  ledge.  In  a  statement  in  1 980,  the  U.S. 
bishops  wrote,  in  fact,  that  "infliction  of  the  death  penalty 
extinguishes  possibilities  for  reform. ..[and]  cuts  off  the 
possibility... tor  moral  grow  th  in  a  life  w  hich  has  been  seri- 
ously deformed."  Timothy  McVeigh  is  still  a  young  man 
in  his  early  3()'s.  Were  he  to  remain  in  prison  for  the  years 
ahead,  instead  of  being  put  to  death,  he  might  find  a 
needed  remorse  in  his  heart.  But  he  will  be  denied  that 
opportunity,  and  in  the  eyes  of  violent  right-w  ing  extrem- 
ists he  may  even  be  raised  to  the  status  of  hero. 

despite  the  darkness  that  the  execution  will  signify  for 
those  who  believe  in  Jesus'  Easter  message  of  reconcilia- 
tion— Mr.  McVeigh  will  be  put  to  death  during  the  fifth 
week  of  Easter — signs  are  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  support  for  the  death  penalty  has  fallen.  W  hen 
the  convictions  of  over  a  dozen  inmates  on  Illinois's  death 
row  were  overturned,  Gov.  George  Ryan  imposed  a 
moratorium  on  capital  punishment.  Other  states  are  con- 
sidering following  that  good  example.  Over  a  year  ago, 
Bishop  Joseph  Fiorenza  of  Galveston-Houston,  president 
( it  the  National  C<  inference  ot  (  iatholic  Bishops,  urged 
then-President  Clinton  to  suspend  all  federal  executions. 
We  now  call  upon  President  Bush  to  heed  this  same  pro- 
posal. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


CLERGY  WALK  THE  STREETS  OF  CINCINNATI.  Richard  Bollman,  S.J.,  pastor  of  Bellarmine  Chapel 
Cincinnati's  Xavier  University,  joins  other  area  ministers  on  April  11  in  walking  through  the  city's 
Over-the-Rhine  neighborhood,  where  protests  and  rioting  followed  the  shooting  death  of  Timothy 
Thomas  by  Cincinnati  police  on  April  7.  (CNS  photo  by  Tony  Tribble,  Catholic  Telegraph) 


Pope  Clears  Way  for  Beatification 
of  27  Ukrainian  Martyrs 

Just  seven  weeks  after  the  local  study  of  27 
Ukrainian  martyrs  ended,  Pope  John  Paul 
II  cleared  die  way  for  their  beatification 
during  his  trip  to  their  homeland  on June 
23-27.  The  Vatican  published  the  decrees 
recognizing  the  martyrdom  of  die  27 
members  of  Ukraine's  Catholic  Church 
w  ho  died  at  the  hands  ot  Nazi  invaders  and 
Communist  occupiers,  in  Soviet  gulags  or 
as  the  result  of  their  imprisonment. 

Bomb  Found  Near  Bishop's 
Residence  in  Indonesia 

A  bomb  was  found  hidden  among  banana 
trees  some  160  feet  from  the  bishop's  resi- 
dence in  Atambua,  the  second  such  inci- 
dent in  five  months.  "It  is  really  a  bomb  to 
terrorize  the  bishop,"  one  police  official 
said  follow  ing  the  discovery.  Bishop  Anton 
Pain  Ratu  of  Atambua  w  as  not  home  when 
a  group  of  Past  Timorese  refugee  children 
found  the  bomb.  A  life  insurance  employ- 
ee, who  was  talking  with  a  priest  in  front  ot 
the  bishop's  residence,  immediately  took 
the  box  from  the  children  and  carried  it  to 
the  Atambua  police  station,  an  eyewitness 
said,  bishop  Pain  Ratu  has  been  called  "the 
bishop  ot  the  refugees"  tor  his  efforts  to 
reconcile  people  in  neighboring  East 
Timor  with  Fast  Timorese  refugees  in 
West  I  imor. 

Bush  Asked  to  Redirect  Support 
for  Plan  Colombia 

Latin  American  church  leaders  were 
among  signers  of  a  letter  calling  on  Pres- 
ident Bush  to  redirect  U.S.  support  for 
Plan  Colombia,  saying  the  anti-drug 
campaign  will  undermine  Colombia's 
peace  process.  "We  ask  you  to  suspend 
and  reformulate  U.S.  support  for  the 
implementation  of  Flan  Colombia,  plac- 
ing a  greater  emphasis  on  supporting  the 
peace  process,"  said  ihe  letter  of  April  16 
to  Bush,  signed  by  more  than  100  Latin 
American  government  and  church  offi- 


cials, as  well  as  authors  and  academics. 
The  signers  said  they  were  "gravely  con- 
cerned" that  Plan  Colombia  "will  cause 
more  harm  than  good  in  Colombia  and 
in  the  region  at  large — while  having  lit- 
tle or  no  effect  on  the  drug  problems  of 
the  consumer  countries." 

U.S.  policymakers  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  lessons  of  El  Salvador's  civil 
war  as  they  handle  the  so-called  drug 
war  in  Colombia,  said  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  Robert  \\  nite.  White,  who 
was  ambassador  to  El  Salvador  when  the 
four  U.S.  churchwomen  were  murdered 
there  more  than  20  years  ago,  has  long 
been  critical  of  U.S.  Latin  America  for- 
eign policy.  White  is  concerned  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  use  the  lure 
of  military  spending  to  attract  Latin 
American  leaders'  loyalty.  Now  presi- 
dent ot  a  Washington-based  think  tank 
called  the  Center  for  International  Poli- 
cy, White  made  the  comments  while  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  Jesuit-run  John  Car- 
roll University- 


Underground  Catholics  Arrestei 
in  China  Near  Easter 

At  least  22  Catholics,  including  two  eld iy 
bishops,  were  arrested  around  Easter  tits 
in  areas  of  China  where  underground 
Catholics  are  active.  A  bishop,  seven  pnts 
and  1 3  lay  pe<  »ple  were  arrested  in  mid-, 
April  in  Fujian,  I  Iebei  and  Jiangxi 
provinces  and  die  Inner  Mongolia 
Autonomous  Region,  said  a  statement 
from  the  U.S.-based  Cardinal  KungFoi- 
dation.  According  to  an  April  23  report 
Fides,  a  Rome-based  Catholic  news  agtf 
cv.  Bishop  Matthias  Pei  Xiangde  of  Bei 
jing,  82,  w  as  arrested  in  early  April. 


At  People's  Summit,  Archbisho 
Calls  for  Rights  Before  Profits 

To  a  standing  ovation  from  some  2,00( 
international  delegates,  Archbishop  M; 
rice  Couture  of  Quebec  renewed  the 
Canadian  bishops'  call  for  a  more  equit  lc 
distribution  of  wealth  in  the  Americas  ap 
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ries — were  the  worst.  He  and  four  other 
church  leaders  visited  Mexico  on  March 
28-April  6  to  see  what  has  happened  to 
poor  people  under  free-trade  p<  ilicies  that 
culminated  in  die  1994  North  American 
Free  Trade  Agreement. 


j  on  transnational  corporations  to  put 
an  rights  and  dignity  before  profits.  "I 
:  your  faith  in  equality  for  all  people  in 
entries  and  for  the  smaller  countries 
a  hemisphere,"  Archbishop  Coumre 
die  representatives  of  a  broad  section 
ic  organizations  from  throughout  the 
ricas  gathered  at  the  People's  Summit, 
lized  as  a  parallel  event  to  the  official 
nit  of  die  Americas.  The  archbishop 
rmed  that  the  church  calls  for  an  eco- 
c  order  in  which  equitable  distribu- 
)f  wealth,  the  rights  of  women,  chil- 
and  individuals  must  come  before 
ianies'  profits. 


:ators  Urged  to  Boost  Teen 
'  Self-image 

llized  and  superficial  media  images 
Is  and  women  can  damage  the  self- 
;  of  adolescents,  said  two  writers 
specialize  in  nurturing  spirituality 
g  girls  and  young  women  at  a  pre- 
rion  for  Catholic  educators  on  April 
s  examples  of  harmful  media 
;s,  Marilyn  Kielbasa  and  Janet 
;sen,  editors  and  authors  at  St. 
's  Press  in  Winona,  Minn.,  cited 
I  is  of  waif-like  fashion  models,  ads 
!  ing  provocatively  posed  shots  of 

and  even  Disney  movies  with  sub- 
i  aial  messages.  The  two  led  a  work- 
titled  "Listening  to  Their  Voices: 
Spirituality  of  Adolescent  Girls," 
g  the  National  Catholic  Education- 
ociation's  annual  convention  in 
mkee. 

I  idian  Church  Says  Free-Trade 
:  ies  Cause  Suffering 

I  lers  of  a  Canadian  churches'  delega- 
)  lid  they  witnessed  "soul-wrenching 
i  a  suffering"  during  a  fact-finding  trip 
xico  to  study  the  impact  of  free-trade 
>  is.  "It  was  in  Ciudad  Juarez  that  I  saw 
t  irst  living  conditions  I've  ever  seen  in 
y     Auxiliary  Bishop  Jean  Cagnon  of 
t  ;c  told  Canadian  Cadiolic  News  fol- 
*  ;  a  news  conference  on  Parliament 
i  n  April  1 9.  The  bishop,  who  is  also  a 
e  >er  of  the  social  affairs  commission  of 
I  inadian  Conference  of  Catholic 
is  is,  said  he  had  visited  other  Latin 
nj  can  countries  but  that  the  conditions 
tj  border  city — home  to  almost  400 
I  ladoras,  or  foreign-owned  facto- 


Church,  Civil  Leaders  Shocked  at 
F.B.I.  Finding  in  Priest's  Death 

Church  and  civil  leaders  expressed  surprise 
and  shock  at  an  F.B.I,  investigation  diat 
concluded  an  outspoken  U.S.  missionary's 
death  probably  was  suicide.  Bishop  Colin 
Davies  of  Ngong,  the  Kenyan  diocese 
where  U.S.  Mill  Hill  Father  John  Kaiser 
worked,  called  the  suicide  finding  "a  cheap 
way  of  getting  out  of  die  problem."  Bishop 
Davies  told  Cadiolic  News  Service  the 
church  will  not  rest  until  Father  Kiiser's 
murderers  are  apprehended.  "This  was  a 
clear  case  of  murder,  and  obviously  there 
was  a  murder,"  said  the  bishop.  F.B.I,  offi- 
cials presented  an  80-page  report  at  a  press 
conference  on  April  1(>  and  said  there  w  as 
"no  credible  evidence  that  points  toward 
bather  Kaiser's  demise  at  the  hands  of 
si  unci  >ne  else." 

Salvadoran  Government  Uses 
Quake  Aid  Politically 

Fhe  government  of  El  Salvador  is  using 
earthquake  aid  "to  support  a  political  agen- 
da," Mauricio  Gaborit,  S.J.,  of  El  Salvador 
told  CNS  during  a  visit  to  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity. The  quake  on  Jan.  1 3  killed  hun- 
dreds and  left  some  200,000  homes 
destroyed  or  uninhabitable.  Father 
Gaborit  said  El  Salvador  was  totally  unpre- 
pared for  die  earthquake  disaster  and  "die 
amount  of  aid  is  substantially  less  than 
what  people  think."  But  he  said  that  what 
aid  there  is  "is  being  steered  by  the  govern- 
ment and  is  being  taken  to  support  a  politi- 
cal agenda.  They  are  using  it  as  a  political 
campaign." 


Two  Dubuque  Franciscan  nuns  are  among 
26  people  from  across  the  country  who 
have  been  indicted  for  acts  of  civil  disobe- 
dience last  November  at  die  U.S.  Army's 
school  for  training  Latin  American  mili- 
tary officers  in  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Sisters 
Dorothy  and  Gwen  Hennessey,  who  are 


siblings,  were  shocked  shortly  before  East- 
er to  find  they  have  been  targeted  for  pros- 
ecution in  the  case.  More  than  1 0,000  peo- 
ple took  part  in  the  massive  demonstration. 
The  Hennesseys  were  among  3,000  who 
defied  federal  regulations  and  trespassed 
onto  the  U.S.  Army  base.  The  sisters  could 
receive  a  prison  sentence  of  up  to  six- 
months  and  a  $5,000  fine.  They  have  been 
ordered  to  report  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  on 
May  22  for  trial  in  U.S.  District  Court. 


Governor  Backs  Off  Bus  Transit 
Cuts  for  Iowa  Catholic  Students 

Iowa  Gov.  Thomas  Vilsack  has  backed 
down  from  a  proposal  to  cut  70  percent 
from  the  state  budget  line  item  for  non- 
public school  transportation.  After  Vilsack 
announced  his  budget  in  late  March,  Iowa 
Catholics  responded  with  hundreds  of  let- 
ters, phone  calls  and  e-mail  messages 
telling  him  that  such  a  drastic  budget  cut, 
coming  after  many  schools  had  already  set 
their  budgets  for  the  2001-02  school  year, 
could  force  many  ( Catholic  schools  to 
close.  From  the  calls,  "we  have  learned  that 
by  cutting  $5.7  million  from  nonpublic 
school  transportation,  these  schools  could 
potentially  be  forced  to  close,"  Vilsack,  a 
Democrat,  said  in  an  announcement  on 
April  4,  "That  is  not  and  never  was  our 
intention." 


Sister  Chittister  Urges  Following 
Christ's  Example  'to  Question' 

Benedictine  Sister  Joan  Chittister,  during  a 
closing  address  on  April  20  in  Milwaukee 
at  the  annual  National  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Association  convention,  urged 
Catholic  school  teachers  and  administra- 
tors to  become  consummate  questioners. 
"Spirituality  has  to  do  with  critiquing  the 
present,"  she  said  in  an  hour-long  talk. 
"Follow  the  example  of  Jesus  to  question, 
question,  question  authority."  Sister  Chit- 
tister, whose  appearance  generated  contro- 
versy when  at  least  two  U.S.  tlioceses  said 
their  teachers  should  not  attend  the  con- 
vention, told  the  N.C.E.A.  delegates  that 
"the  tradition  is  clear.  The  tradition  is 
being  courageous  enough  to  ask  the  right 
questions  along  the  way.  The  courage  to 
question  die  seemingly  unquestionable  is 
the  essence  of  spiritual  leadership." 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 


Two  Iowa  Nuns  Indicted  for 
School  of  the  Americas  Action 
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Catholics  give  lower  ratings  to  their  clergy's  ministerial  activities 
across  the  board  than  do  Protestants. 


Rating  the  Clergy 

-  BY  ANDREW  GREELEY  - 

^^mmWTmmm^    HE  Mrs  i  RATINGS  of  clerical  performance  by  the  lain-  occurred 
almost  a  half  century  ago  in  a  study  by  Catholic  Digest,  which  was 
in  tact  the  first  sample  survey  ever  of  American  religion.  At  that 
time  40  percent  of  Americans,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic, 
Lb  rated  their  clergy  as  "excellent"  in  their  preaching.  Some  40  years 

the  National  Opinion  Research  Centers  parochial  school  studies,  the  situa- 
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had  changed  drastically:  40  percent  of  Protestants 
gave  an  "excellent"  rating  to  their  clergy  while  the 
holic  proportion  who  thought  their  priests  were 
ellent"  had  fallen  to  20  percent.  Subsequent  research 
le  1970's  and  80s  reported  essentially  the  same  find- 
— though  the  NORC  study  of  young  Catholic  adults 
losed  only  a  10  percent  "excellent"  rating  among 
lolics  under  30. 

Catholic  reactions  to  these  findings  were  under- 
lming.  Protestants  have  to  be  better  preachers,  it  was 
,  because  they  don't  have  the  sacraments  like  we  do. 
iching  is  all  the  Protestant  clergy  have  to  give,  so 
isters  had  better  be  good  at  it.  We  have  the  Eucharist. 
Two  studies  from  the  year  2000,  however,  indicate 
Catholics  give  lower  ratings  to  their  clergy's  ministe- 
activities  across  the  board  than  do  Protestants.  The 
study  was  carried  out  by  Knowledge  Network  (which 
j  a  representative  sample  of  television  sets  in  the  Unit- 
tates);  the  second  was  part  of  NORC's  annual  Gener- 
3cial  Survey  (face-to-face  interviews  of  a  representa- 
sample).  Each  sample  had  approximately  S00 
ondents.  The  results  of  both  survevs  w  ere  similar, 
•h  increases  confidence  in  the  findings. 
Respondents  were  asked  to  rate  their  clergy  on  a  four- 
t  scale  (running  from  "excellent"  to  "poor")  on  basic 


elements  of  clergy  performance — preaching,  respect  for 
women,  sympathetic  counseling,  working  with  young 
people,  worship  services  and  (in  the  Knowledge  Network 
project)  personal  warmth  and  personal  joy. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  that  Protestants  con- 
tinue to  be  twice  as  likely  to  report  that  the  sermons  they 
hear  are  "excellent."  They  are  also  significantly  more 
likely  to  rate  their  clergy  higher  on  the  other  items  than 
are  Catholics.  Priests  do  not  fare  well  in  the  evaluations 
by  their  laity  as  compared  to  Protestant  clergy. 

Rating  of  Clergy  Performance  by  Religion 


Excellent  (percent) 

Protestant 

Catholic 

Preaching 

36 

IS 

Respect  for  Women 

37 

27 

Sympathetic  Counseling 

34 

25 

Work  with  Youth 

4(1 

28 

W  orship  Sen  ices 

38 

28 

Personal  Warmth* 

45 

30 

Personal  Joy* 

47 

31 

*Knowledge  Network  survey  only 

Thirty-seven  percent  ot  Protestants  rate  their  clergy  as 
"excellent"  in  their  respect  for  women,  as  opposed  to  27 
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percent  of  Catholics.  The  comparison  for  sympathetic 
counseling  is  34  percent  versus  25  percent,  for  working 
with  young  people  40  percent  versus  28  percent,  for  wor- 
ship services  38  percent  versus  28  percent,  for  personal 
warmth  45  percent  versus  30  percent,  and  for  personal  joy 
47  percent  versus  3 1  percent. 

Nor  is  this  evaluation  unimportant.  Dissatisfaction 
with  church  organizations  correlates  significantly  with 
low  rates  of  church  attendance.  But  when  positive  atti- 
tudes toward  the  local  clergy  are  taken  into  account,  that 
correlation  disappears.  It  is  not  the  Vatican  or  the 
chancery  that  is  important  to  the  laity.  It  is  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  local  clergy.  To  paraphrase  Tip  O'Neill,  all 
religion  is  local. 

Twenty-seven  percent  of  the  Protestants  rate  their 
clergy  as  "excellent"  on  at  least  four  items  (of  the  five 
asked  by  the  General  Social  Survey)  as  opposed  to  17  per- 
cent of  the  Catholics.  Similarly,  24  percent  of  the 
Catholics  rate  their  clergy  as  fair  or  poor  on  at  least  four 
items  as  opposed  to  17  percent  or  the  Protestants.  A  quar- 
ter of  the  Catholic  people  think  that  their  priests  do  a 
miserable  job  on  almost  all  of  their  pastoral  activities,  and 
a  sixth  tell  us  that  their  priests  are  doing  a  fine  job.  There 
is  little  room  for  complacency  in  those  findings.  Some  of 
our  people  have  high  respect  for  our  performance.  Most 


do  not.  Would  it  be  too  harsh  to  say  that  a  quarter  of 
Catholic  population  think  we're  slobs? 

In  the  days  long  ago  when  I  was  in  the  seminary, 
were  told  that  we  would  be  respected  by  our  people,  ; 
we  took  it  for  granted  that  we  would  be.  I  am  not  so  s 
that  this  expectation  is  absent  from  the  seminaries  toe 
Indeed,  if  one  is  to  believe  those  close  to  the  seminary 
uation,  the  expectation  of  respect  is  at  least  as  strc 
today  as  it  was  a  halt  century  ago. 

I  learned  very  quickly  in  my  first  assignment  1 
respect  was  no  longer  given,  save  in  a  superficial  way 
had  to  be  earned  by  the  display  of  professional  com 
tence.  That  is  all  the  more  true  today. 

Yet  there  is  good  news  in  the  data:  the  strongest  si 
port  for  priests  is  to  be  found  among  die  vounger  genel 
tion  (just  as  it  was  in  the  Irish  study  on  which  I  reporl 
recently  in  this  journal).  There  is  a  U  curve  relations) 
between  age  and  positive  rating  of  priests.  The  older  a 
the  younger  are  more  likely  to  think  of  them  as  "excellej 
than  those  in  the  middle  years  and  are  less  likely  to  thinli 
them  as  "fair  or  poor."  The  strongest  negative  reacti<| 
and  the  weakest  positive  reactions  are  among  those  in  th 
40's  and  50's  (and,  in  the  case  of  "excellence,"  in  their  6(i 
Perhaps  the  young  people  still  hope  to  find  a  good  priestl 
have  already  found  one,  while  the  older  people  have  gW 
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n  disgust,  and  the  very  oldest  are  the  same  people  who 
d  for  the  quality  of  priestly  preaching  in  the  Catholic 
;st  study. 

ferhaps  the  young  people  are  still  hopeful  of  finding  a 
ih  with  a  good  priest.  Or  maybe  they  are  involved  with 
liege  chaplain  or  someone  who  is  in  youth  ministry. 
;ther  they  will  grow  more  cynical  about  their  priests 
advancing  years  remains  to  be  seen. 
Vhat  is  to  be  done? 

'  The  seminaries  must  face  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
ing  out  well-trained  professional  clergy.  They  must 
ze  that  preaching  is  creative  work  and  that  some  ele- 
t  of  creativity  should  be  required  as  a  condition  for 
■ration. 

Bishops  must  realize  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  evan- 
ation  when  those  in  the  neighborhoods  who  are  sup- 
d  to  evangelize  do  not,  on  average  and  with  some 
y  exceptions,  do  a  very  good  job  of  it. 

Priest  organizations  around  the  country,  both  local 
national,  should  realize  that  their  membership  has  a 
dus  image  problem  and  undertake  programs  to 
ove  it. 

Individual  priests,  especially  those  who  are  reaching 
computer  to  write  a  letter  of  protest  to  this  journal, 
Id  consider  mailing  the  NORC  questionnaire  to  their 


parish  list.  They  might  also  think  about  reading  a  little 
more  too. 

It  is  possible  to  do  research  on  the  qualities  that  make 
for  good  preaching  and  good  ministerial  service,  possible 
but  complicated  and  expensive.  Long  ago  I  pr<  >p<  >sed  such 
a  study.  Indeed,  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  sup- 
ported the  idea  in  a  letter  to  the  American  Board  of 
Catholic  Missions.  It  was  never  brought  to  a  vote. 
Catholic  foundations  should  ponder  supporting  such 
research.  The  Lilly  Endowment  might  devote  some  of  its 
funds  to  studying  what  makes  a  good  preacher  and  a  good 
minister. 

One  cannot  escape  the  harsh  fact  that  as  a  ministerial 
profession,  the  priesthood  has  very  serious  problems.  They 
are  not  new.  Thev  did  not  develop  yesterday  or  last  year  or 
even  with  the  council  (which  gets  blamed  for  everything 
these  days).  They  will  not  go  away  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day.  The  laity,  w  ho  pay  the  hills,  have  a  right  to  high  quali- 
ty priestly  service,  in  strict  commutative  justice  with  the 
obligation  of  restitution.  So  too  does  the  Lord  Jesus,  whom 
we  purport  to  represent. 

The  clergy  as  a  collectivity  and  priests  as  individuals 
may  pretend  that  the  problems  are  not  there,  hut  the  ocean 
is  washing  over  the  beaches  in  w  hose  sands  we  have  buried 
our  heads.  ^ 
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Identity  Crisis 


My  Catholic  friends  on  both  sides  feel  that  I  have  sold  out,  betrayed  them 
lost  my  mind,    b  y  m  a  r  i  a  x  e  .  c  r  o  w  e 


WARNING:  In  this  essay  I  use  the  terms 
"conservative"  and  "liberal"  that  no 
one  likes.  '7  don  Y  like  those  labels!" 
everyone     says,  implying 
(whether  intentionally  or  not)  that  their  own 
position  is  too  complex  and  nuanced  to  be 
captured  by  something  so  simplistic  as  a 
one-word  label.  I  use  those  "labels 
because  I  have  no  other  choice. 
1 1  'hat  else  can  I  do  if]  am  not 
to  commit  the  stylistic  sin 
of  using  26  words 
instead  of  one  each 
time  I  want  to  refer  to 
a  group  of  people  who 
share  a  certain  orien- 
tation in  their  reli- 
gious opinions?  I  think 
you   know   what  I 
mean.  Of  course,  the 
people  in  both  groups 
have  differences  in 
what  they  believe  and 
how  they  believe  it.  I 
am  not  trying  to  cut 
them  all  out  with  the 
same  cookie  cutter. 
Every  word  is  a  lin- 
guistic compromise.  If 
I  hear  one  more  per- 
son say,  '7  really  dour 
like  those  labels"  Fit 
scream. 

Where  do  I  fit?  I 
am  a  Catholic  with 
an  identity  crisis. 
For  ' most  of  my 

adult  life,  I  was  a  liberal.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Sec- 

MARt AN  E.  CROWE  is  a  visiting  scholar  in  the  program  of  liber- 
al studies  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in  Indiana. 


ond  Vatican  Council,  I  joined  the  fledgling  I 
/Angeles  Association  of  Laymen.  I  was  angr\ 
the  bishops  and  the  pope,  and  furious  w 
Cardinal  Mclntyre  for  not  letting  Catho  s 
in  Los  Angeles  turn  around  their  altis 
soon  enough.  We  are  the  church! '  "m" 
Soon  I  dropped  out  of  the  insti- 
tional  church  and  joinedt 
floating  parish,"  with  unlfi 
thorized  Masses  in  my  I- 
ing    room,  singig 
along  with  Sebastn 
Temple  recots 
playing    on  cr 
stereo.  That  co- 
munitv  soon  d- 
banded,  and  afte 
few  years  away  fr<  i 
the  church  alt- 
gether,  I  decided  1 
return  to  the  ins- 
tutional  chuijb 
when  my  oldest 1 1 
was  ready  for  fit 
Communion.  I 
spent  many  of  i 
ensuing       ye  - 
parish-shopping  f 
one  I  could  "stan 
I     rejected  tie 
church's  teachig 
on  contraceptii . 
was   furious  tit 
Catholic  won 
couldn't  be  priejs 
and    avidly  r< 
Hans  Kting. 
When  my  cl  - 

dren  were  older  and  I  could  get  away  tor  a  weekend 
started  attending  liberal  conferences.  I  loved  them  at  fi 
embracing  the  idea  that  the  papacy  is  an  embarrassim 
the  hierarchy  an  encumbrance,  Hmnanae  Vitae  an  ami  - 
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•  and  confession  (as  it  used  to  be  called),  Catholic 
,  ols  and  nuns  in  habits  simply  joke  material.  Eventually, 
ever,  I  started  to  feel  a  little  uncomfortable.  Besides 
y  continually  scolded  for  being  white,  middle  class  and 
leged,  I  was  told  that  a  Eucharist  celebrated  by  a  group 
ke-minded  believers  without  the  presence  of  an 
ined  priest  was  as  valid  as  Mass  in  a  parish  church,  and 
the  real  presence  at  such  a  liturgy  was  as  "real"  as  any 
r.  The  flamboyant  liturgies  at  these  conferences  were 
^etic  and  entertaining;  but  they  bore  little  resemblance 
e  traditional  Mass  of  the  Roman  rite  that  I  had  grown 
ith.  Despite  my  early  enthusiasm  for  guitar  Masses, 
iffection  for  the  ritual  of  the  Latin  Mass  had  never 
i  disappeared  and  now  began  to  re-emerge, 
became  annoyed  at  tortured  syntax  and  inane  diction 
e  name  of  inclusive  language.  I  resented  the  fact  that 
le  homilies  were  on  social  justice  and  sometimes 
nped  the  Gospel  to  make  it  support  a  politically  cor- 
agenda.  Just  as  the  contemporary  way  to  teach  U.S. 
>ry  is  to  catalogue  all  the  sins  of  an  oppressive, 
litative,  power-hungry,  vulgar  country,  so  also  the  lib- 
dew  of  the  Catholic  Church  seemed  to  be  that  it  was  a 
.lly  repressive,  hierarchical,  power-obsessed  institution 
has  never  done  anything  right.  Belief  in  the  Catholic 
ch  as  a  reliable  source  of  truth  seemed  gone  for  good. 


he  real  test  of  a  good 
unday  homily  comes 
londay  morning. 

is  Sunday,  let  Connections  help  you  proclaim  the 
)rd  that  will  resonate  with  your  community  every 
f  of  the  week. 

:h  monthly  issue  of  Conttections  includes  ideas, 
ries  and  reflections  to  help  you  make  the  CONNEC- 
TS between  the  Sunday  Gospel  and  the  lives  of 
jr  listeners. 

nnections  —  helping  preachers  connect  the  Gospel 
Sunday  with  the  world  of  Monday  through  Saturday. 
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My  life  as  a  liberal  Catholic  came  to  seem  too  chaotic, 
too  angry,  too  ideological.  I  wanted  to  put  my  energy  into 
prayer  and  worship,  into  dying  to  uproot  my  moral  Haws 
and  cultivate  the  virtues.  I  wanted  to  learn  the  Scriptures, 
pray  the  psalms  and  love  the  church  instead  of  fighting 
with  it.  So  I  began  to  look  at  the  right.  I  even  had  the 
traitorous  thought,  "Could  it  possibly  be  that  the  church  is 
right  about  birth  control?" 

Two  books  that  galvanized  my  change  ot  direction  w  ere 
Thomas  Days  Why  Catholics  Can't  Sing  and  James  Hitch- 
cock's The  Recovery  of  the  Sacred.  The  liturgy  was  the  wedge 
that  cracked  the  door  to  conserva tism.  The  English  Mass, 
which  I  had  originally  welcomed  enthusiastically,  came  to 
seem  tedious  and  stale  and  more  about  the  personality  and 
showmanship  ot  the  priest  than  the  old  Latin  Mass,  in 
which  the  personality  of  the  priest  was  hidden  in  the  rite.  I 
began  to  question  whether  the  people  were  really  "partici- 
pating" more  than  when  they  read  their  missals.  I  observed 
that  most  of  my  liberal  friends  eventually  ended  up  non- 
Catholic,  non-Christian  and  in  some  cases  non-theist. 

I  developed  a  grudging  admiration  for  conservatives' 
courage  in  taking  positions — no  artificial  contraception, 
the  immorality  of  homosexual  acts,  no  easy  divorce  and 
remarriage — that  were  so  countercultural.  The  opinions  of 
some  extremists  at  the  other  end  ot  the  spectrum — contra- 
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ception,  women  priests,  divorce  and  remarriage  without 
annulment,  homosexuality  as  an  acceptable  lifestyle,  and 
even  in  some  cases,  the  acceptance  of  abortion — are,  after 
all,  die  values  of  the  secular  culture.  Not  hard  to  proclaim 
them  in  the  marketplace.  But  the  conservatives — they  were 
either  right  or  just  unbelievably  obstinate.  I  did  notice, 
however,  that  throughout  Christian  history,  Jesus'  faithful 
disciples  were  usually  not  in  tune  with  the  reigning  culture. 
Theologically  and  philosophically,  the  conservatives 
seemed  to  have  a  more  coherent  position.  Besides,  I've 
always  been  perversely  attracted  to  those  who  are  contrary. 

So  I  became  conservative.  And  yet....  I  am  more  than  a 
little  put  off  by  the  stridency  of  much  that  I  read  in  litera- 
ture from  the  right.  I  shrink  from  being  identified  with 
those  self-appointed  guardians  of  orthodoxy  who  report 
any  evidence  of  dissent  to  the  Vatican.  Although  I  am  pro- 
life,  I  am  offended  by  a  brochure  from  a  pro-life  group 
with  the  headline,  "Find  out  what  was  found  in  the  trash 
bins  behind  an  abortion  clinic!"  printed  right  next  to  a  pic- 
ture of  a  baby.  In  reading  the  article,  however,  we  learn  that 
what  was  found  was  printed  records  of  clients — not  a  baby. 

As  a  cradle  Catholic,  born  well  before  Vatican  II,  I  beg 
to  differ  with  those  (mostly  adult  converts)  who  imply  that 
all  was  idyllic  in  the  preconciliar  church.  I  know  full  w  ell 
that  there  were  aspects  of  the  pre-Vatican  II  church  that 
were  inhumane  and  repressive.  Parish  priests  rarely  seemed 
to  know  or  interact  with  their  parishioners.  Church  was 
pretty  much  an  assembly-line  business.  There  were  no 
ministries  for  many  hurting  people,  and  too  often  pleas  for 
help  were  met  with  formulaic  or  canned  answers  ("Say  the 
rosary").  Many  conservatives  seemed  to  believe  that  before 
the  dissenters  challenged  Humanae  Vitae,  Catholics  happily 
accepted  the  church's  teaching  on  birth  control.  I  know  this 
is  untrue.  I  had  heard  from  my  older  sister  and  from  other 
older  Catholics  about  the  frustrations  and  tensions  of  living 
with  the  rhythm  method.  Although  there  was  no  open  dis- 
sent, people  didn't  like  it  and  were  resentful  that  they  had 
to  struggle  with  it  when  their  Protestant  friends  were  free 
to  express  their  love  sexually  w  ithout  fear  of  another  preg- 
nancy. 

I  read  in  a  conservative  Catholic  magazine  that  Oscar 
Wilde  converted  to  Catholicism  on  his  deathbed.  But  the 
article  neglects  to  explain  that  he  was  unconscious  at  the 
time.  His  friend  called  a  priest,  and  baptism  was  adminis- 
tered conditionally.  There  was  a  slight  movement  of 
Wildes  hand  that  might  have  indicated  assent.  But  it  is  far 
fronr  the  forthright  acceptance  of  Catholic  faith  that  the 
article  implied.  I  became  tired  of  the  snide  references  to 
angry  feminist  nuns  (as  if  they  had  no  valid  grievances)  and 
the  assumption  that  good  Catholics  have  eight  children 
and  frjnie-school  them  all.  Despite  my  disappointment  in 
much  contemporary  liturgy,  I  dislike  the  charge  that  all 


modern  Masses  are  a  three-ring  circus.  Some  are  reveiw 
ami  prayerful.  In  one  conservative  Catholic  magazinl 
read  that  evolution  is  a  "fairy  tale  for  adults."  On  an  auc* 
tape  by  a  prominent  conservative,  I  hear  that  Freud  <i| 
you  should  give  in  to  every  sexual  impulse.  Anyone  \jl 
has  actually  read  Freud  knows  this  is  untrue.  I  became  ti'A 
of  the  continual  carping  about  dissenters. 

So  now  what  am  1?  While  I  w  as  in  the  state  of  tra 
tion,  my  25-year  marriage  ended  in  divorce.  Problematic 
am  divorced — bad  for  my  conservative  side.  But  I  havaj 
annulment  and  am  remarried  in  the  church — good  for  lie 
conservative  side.  Or  is  it?  Conservatives  are  upset  byi 
large  number  of  annulments  that  are  being  handed  out  \i 
think  the  practice  severely  compromises  the  church's  tr& 
tional  teaching  on  marriage.  So  do  I.  I  am  happy  in  a  A 
ond  marriage  and  am  pleased  that  I  could  be  remarrieta 
the  Catholic  Church;  still,  I  am  conflicted  about  the  ■ 
guage  of  the  annulment  process  and  its  basic  premise  (<i 
wrote  in  Commonweal,  9/13/96).  My  position  on  divoi 
remarriage  and  annulments  fits  neither  the  conserva* 
nor  the  liberal  side.  So  what  am  I?  Just  saying  you  d«i 
like  the  labels  doesn't  take  away  the  problem!  It  is  not  1 
that  I  don't  have  the  word  to  describe  myself.  I  could  m* 
up  a  word.  I  don't  know  what  I  am,  or  where  I  fit  or  ho\# 
find  like-minded  people  to  talk  to,  a  journal  to  read,  a  cl 
vention  to  attend. 

Mv  husband  describes  himself  as  a  "flaming  modera 
and  savs  I  am  also  one  at  heart.  But  mv  problem  is,  xvm 
are  these  flaming  moderates?  WTiv  don't  thev  speak  $ 
Thev  have  an  annoying  wav  of  staying  invisible.  Althous  1 
long  for  a  religious  "family,"  I  think  I  want  to  join  i 
"flaming  moderates"  in  die  closet.  I  want  to  make  my! 
invisible,  craw  l  into  the  woodwork  and  practice  1950's-s| 
private  religion.  The  old  days,  with  all  their  warts,  "e 
starting  to  look  better:  praying  die  rosary,  frequent  colli- 
sion, favorite  saints. 

I  want  the  old  church  back:  "Pay,  pray  and  obey."  I 
fellowship,  no  coffee  and  donuts  after  Mass.  No  pailB 
councils,  no  congregational  singing.  Lists  of  do's  1 
don't's.  Fasting  from  midnight  before  Communil. 
Catholics  locked  into  miserable  marriages.  Rhythm.  Ma 
nuns  in  ridiculous  habits.  Priests  with  Irish  accents. 

T  his  is  why  I  want  the  old  church  back:  I  am  tireot 
factionalism.  You  were  either  Catholic  or  Protestant — n  i 
liberal  Catholic,  or  a  conservative  Catholic,  or  a  cafetia 
Catholic,  or  a  cultural  Catholic.  You  were  a  Catholic.  "J 
Mass  was  the  Mass.  You  didn't  have  to  shop  for  a  pa:4 
you  could  "stand." 

I  think  of  my  experience  at  a  Catholic  women's  collje 
in  the  earlv  1960s.  We  didn't  argue  about  women  priest* 
birth  control  or  abortion.  (Maybe  some  people  did.  I  cl 
say.  I  didn't  hear  it.)  We  knew  that  as  Catholics  we  wcl 
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•xpected  to  use  rhythm  to  space  our  children,  and 
jugh  we  had  heard  from  older  siblings  and  friends  that 
e  could  be  frustrations  and  failures,  we  accepted  it  and 
we  would  deal  with  it  when  the  time  came.  When  I 
k  of  my  college  faith,  I  remember  discovering  the 
ns  in  Sr.  Laurentia's  class  on  "The  Bible  as  Literature." 
is  exciting  to  hear  the  then-new  Gelineau  psalms  sung 
nglish  for  the  first  time  with  their  reverent,  plaintive 
t  of  longing  to  be  close  to  the  Lord.  I  remember  going 
:00  Mass  in  the  beautiful  college  chapel,  carrying  my 
al  with  five  different  colored  ribbons.  Discovering  the 
ry  of  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  memorizing  bits  of  it 
reciting  it  while  taking  walks  along  the  fire  road  in  the 

behind  the  college.  Reading  Cardinal  Newman, 
lid  Knox,  Christopher  Dawson,  Etienne  Gilson,  Sigrid 
set,  Graham  Greene.  There  are  other  vivid  memories, 
the  liturgical  bulletin  board  decor,  residence  hall  cus- 
,  and  prayers,  going  to  a  senior  retreat  at  the  Benedic- 
monastery  in  the  sun-drenched  desert  at  Valyermo,  the 
i  of  having  graduated  to  a  new  relationship  with  nuns, 
y  college  the  sisters  were  no  longer  the  stern,  authori- 
n  figures  of  grade  school  and  high  school,  but  friends 
:olleagues.  We  took  walks  together,  talked  and  joked. 
1  some  of  them  we  shared  our  problems.  One  felt 
d  to  be  a  Catholic — not  in  a  polemical  or  tendentious 

but  in  the  calm  security  of  being  cradled  in  a  world- 
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wide  faith  that  we  believed  told  us  the  truth  about  the 
meaning  of  being  human.  We  didn't  think  about  it  much. 
We  just  lived  it.  It  was  a  settled  kind  of  faith. 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  was  just  beginning  as  I 
was  finishing  college,  and  that  "settled"  Catholicism  began 
to  appear  naive  and  infantile.  So  I  became  a  liberal. 

Now  my  Catholic  friends  on  both  sides  feel  that  I  have 
sold  out,  betrayed  them,  lost  my  mind.  Moving  either  to 
the  right  or  the  left  makes  one  vulnerable  to  hurtful  epi- 
thets. A  liberal  friend  attacked  me  when  I  told  her  that  I 
didn't  want  to  go  to  the  Call  to  Action  conference,  that  I 
subscribe  to  Latin  Mass  magazine  and  that  I  have  read 
some  material  put  out  by  Catholics  United  lor  the  Faith. 
My  conservative  friend  was  horrified  that  I  read  Garry 
Wills's  Papal  Sin  and  thought  he  had  some  valid  points.  I 
have  been  called  homophobic,  pre-Vatican  II,  restora- 
tionist,  triumphalist. 

Maybe  it's  time  to  join  the  "flaming  moderates"  in  the 
closet.  I  am  going  to  let  all  my  subscriptions  to  Catholic 
magazines  lapse  and  read  the  old  stuff:  Knox,  the  Chester- 
belloc,  Dawson,  Lewis,  Sheed.  I  know,  I  know;  it's  tri- 
umphalist, not  Vatican  II,  not  politically  correct.  I  don't 
care. 

I  need  to  feel  good  about  being  a  Catholic.  Not  a  con- 
servative Catholic.  Not  a  liberal  Catholic.  Just  a  Catholic, 
once  again.  M 
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Parish  and  Small  Church 
Communities 

The  vast  majority  of  members  are  deeply  satisfied  with  the  experience. 


BY  ROBF.RT  K.  .MORI ARTY 


LIKI  LITTLE  GREEN  Sliooi  s.  small  church  com- 
munities are  emerging  all  over  the  Catholic  parish 
landscape.  They  are  one  of  the  more  promising 
pastoral  initiatives  at  work  in  U.S.  parishes  today. 
In  an  individualistic  and  consumerist  culture,  whose  spirit  in 
some  respects  infects  the  very  way  we  do  parish,  S.C.C.'s  are 
an  appropriate  response  to  the  challenges  of  doing  parish  in 
our  time.  Small  church  communities,  or  small  Christian 
communities,  as  they  are  also  known,  represent  an  effort  by 

ROBERT  K.  MORI  ARTY.  S.M..  directs  the  Pastoral  Department 
for  Small  Christian  Communities  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  and  serves  as  a  board  member  of  the  National 
Alliance  of  Parishes  Restructuring  into  Communities.  He  holds 
a  doctorate  in  religious  studies  from  Marquette  University. 


harried  and  tarried  Ame- 
can  Catholics  to  reweaver 
strengthen  the  ties  tH| 
bind — to  God,  to  02 
another  and  to  the  lam 
common  good. 

Whatever  similarity 
there  might  be  to  relad 
efforts  in  other  parts  of  \t 
world,  small  church  co,- 
munitics  arc  .is  milmeri'  • 
to  North  America  as  trjj 
are  elsewhere.  Comme  - 
ing  on  the  global  devekl 
ment  of  S.C.C.'s  at  t: 
1999  International  Cons- 
tation  on  Small  Christ  1 
Communities 
Cochabamba,  Bolivia, .  I 
Fraser  of  the  Iona  Comm 
nitv  in  Scotland  suggesi 
that  S.C.C.  developing 
might  be  understood  as  : 
result  of  "the  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I 
over  the  world." 

People  close  to  small  church  communities  in  the  U 
church  in  recent  vears  have  known  in  their  bones  that  t 
energy  for  this  movement  is  located  in  the  parish.  II 
evidence  for  this  is  no  longer  merely  anecdotal.  Ural 
the  auspices  of  the  Loyola  Institute  for  Ministry  in  M 
Orleans — and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lilly  Endc- 
ment — Bernard  Lee,  S.M..  and  colleagues  have  recerf 
given  us  the  most  thorough  empirical  study  of  S.C.C.'s 
the  United  States  yet  available.  The  data,  theolog] 
interpretation  and  pastoral  reflections  arising  from 
work,  conducted  between  1995  and  1998,  are  now  rep 
ed  in  The  Catholic  Experience  of  Small  Christian  Co/mni^ 
ties  (Paulist  Press,  2000). 
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3  Belongs  and  Why 

research  identified  37,000  small  Christian  communi- 
,  of  which  between  75  percent  and  85  percent  are 
sh-connected.  Since  the  original  census  in  1995,  com- 
lities  continue  to  be  identified.  Lee  now  estimates  that 
e  are  between  45,000  and  50,000  S.C.C.'s  throughout 
country.  Strikingly,  he  also  reports  that  44  percent  of 
communities  identified  in  the  census  were  three  years 
>r  less.  S.C.C.  development,  he  notes,  shows  no  sign  of 
ing. 

The  communities  identified  were  classified  into  four 
Stories:  general  small  communities  (C.S.C.),  24,000; 
lanic/Latino  communities  (H/L),  7,500;  charismatic 
munities  (Chr.),  4,800;  and  about  100  small  communi- 
either  related  to  Call  to  Action  or  identified  as 
aristic-centered  communities  (C.T.A./E.C.C).  Attcn- 
here  concentrates  on  the  two  largest  categories,  i.e., 
:ssentially  parish-connected  S.(  ].( 
"he  study  focused  on  "that  sort  of  community  that 
ts  often  enough  to  create  a  relational  structure  that 
ides  a  context  within  which  people  find  their  faith  and 
i  experience  interacting."  Thus,  analysis  concerned 
f  with  groups  that  met  at  least  monthly  and  that 
ged  in  faith  sharing,  the  reading  and  discussion  of 
iture  and  prayer. 


The  S.C.C.'s  that  were  studied  average  in  si/.e  between 
13  and  17  members,  with  an  average  community  including 
eight  women  and  five  men.  The  majority  of  members  are 
middle-aged  (over  40),  but  about  25  percent  are  between 
the  ages  18  and  39.  Over  90  percent  of  the  G.S.C.  commu- 
nities are  largely  Caucasian.  Among  all  the  communities 
studied,  2  percent  are  African-American  and  20  percent  are 
Hispanic/Latino.  Most  communities  meet  weekly  or  bi- 
weekly. With  the  exception  of  I  l/l.  communities,  S.C.C. 
members  are  generally  more  affluent  than  the  general 
Catholic  population.  About  half  are  in  an  annual  income 
bracket  of  at  least  $50,000.  Prayer  and  family  are  issues  of 
overwhelming  importance  to  S.C.C.  members.  The  vast 
majority  are  deeply  satisfied  with  the  experience,  and  this 
satisfaction  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  their  professed  con- 
cerns .ire  being  addressed. 

In  contrast  to  what  the  study  identifies  as  the  general 
Catholic  population's  32  percent  weekly  participation  in 
the  Kucharist,  93  percent  of  O.S.C.  members  attend  week- 
ly, along  with  88  percent  of  I  1/1.  community  members. 
Forty-eight  percent  regard  the  S.C.C.  experience  as  a  "new 
way  of  participating  in  parish  hie";  34  percent  suggest  it 
gives  them  a  "new  sense  of  responsibility  for  parish,  neigh- 
borhood." S.C.C.  members  are  more  likely  than  non- 
S.C.C.  parishioners  to  participate  in  a  variety  of  parish 
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ministries.  Commitment  to  church  membership  among 
S.C.C.  members  is  higher  than  it  is  for  Catholics  in  gener- 
al. When  asked  which  way  they  tilt  in  making  decisions 
(either  toward  church  teaching  or  toward  experience), 
G.S.C.  and  Chr.  members  are  considerably  more  inclined 
to  lean  in  the  direction  of  church  teaching  than  is  the  gen- 
eral Catholic  population.  On  the  spectrum  from  conserva- 
tive to  moderate  to  liberal  on  matters  both  political  and 
religious,  there  are  no  glaring  differences  between  mem- 
bers of  G.S.C. s  and  Catholics  at  large. 

The  desire  to  learn  about  God  and  the  need  for  the 
support  of  others  are  the  ranking  reasons  people  give  for 


joining  a  small  Christian  community.  What  keeps  therin 
the  S.C.C.  is  the  quality  of  the  relationships  that  devetp. 
In  this  regard,  however,  Lee  observes  that  no  opposisn 
need  be  read  between  community  -based  motivations  id 
religious  desires.  The  communal  setting  provides  exa» 
the  kind  of  support  needed  for  engagement  with  Scrigfl 
and  the  life  of  prayer. 

What  Small  Church  Communities  Do 

Prayer,  Scripture  study,  faith  sharing  and  spirituality 
the  four  most  frequently  identified  S.C.C.  activities.  Pr;W 
may  be  prepared  by  members  in  rotation,  by  the  leadejar 
by  reliance  on  the  resource  mateiB 
used  for  the  sharing  of  Scriptie. 
"Prayer,"  says  Lee,  "is  direft 
addressed  to  God,  Jesus  or  the  Sup 
and  draws  on  the  images,  svmbols  irf 
texts  of  the  Catholic  tradition  an™ 
members'  experiences  of  God."  Pra 
unifies  the  community  and  strengths 
people's  bonds  to  their  Catholic  1ft 
itage.  Members'  prayer  focuses  on  tit 
lives,  families,  neighbors  and  the  wod 
Faith  sharing  involves  people  irtf* 
ing  efforts  to  help  themselves  and  m 
another  to  establish  solid  connectiis 
between  faith  and  everyday  life.  J 
people  do  not  have  regular  time  wh* 
group  that  is  known  and  trusted,"  sjj 
gests  Lee,  "this  kind  of  sharing — lis 
way  of  creating  meaning  bv  which) 
live — is  far  less  likely  to  occur."  'ie 
Sundav  Scriptures  offer  the  ordiny 
lens  through  which  small  communis 
look  at  their  lives  and  the  world.  S.Cu 
living  room  conversation  does  jtf 
exhibit  itself,  says  Lee,  as  "a  sustain 
critical  approach  to  Scripture,"  but  ie 
exposure  to  biblical  images  and  stois 
"forms  imagination  and  sparks  thinhi; 
about  S.C.C.  members'  lives  » 
worlds."  Members  do  exhibit  a  str 
desire  to  deal  with  Scripture  nr 
deeply. 

While  spirituality  emerged  frg 
the  study  as  the  fourth  most  hig 
ranked  S.C.C.  activity,  members  do  )t 
address  it  as  an  activity  distinct  frfD 
others.  Rather,  notes  Lee,  spiritual 
functions  as  "the  category  that  cp 
tured  the  intention  and  tone  of  all  8 
activities  in  the  group." 
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0  Pastoral  Challenges 

e  Loyola/Lilly  study  raises  two  areas  of  pastoral  con- 
n:  the  social  commitment  of  S.C.C.'s  and  leadership 
nation.  As  an  ecclesial  community,  the  S.C.C.  repre- 
ts  a  people  both  gathered  and  sent.  But,  observes  Lee, 
gathering  seems  to  be  a  lot  easier  than  the  sending.  On 
;  issue  of  mission,  it  should  be  noted,  the  particular 
cern  of  the  study  has  to  do  with  drawing  S.C.C.'s  to 
)lve  themselves  not  just  in  works  of  mercy,  but  in  sys- 
ic  issues  of  justice  and  peace.  While  the  experience  of 
pastoral  practitioner  suggests  that  S.C.C.  members 
among  the  most  deeply  invested  people  in  the  life  and 
sion  of  the  parish,  the  study's  chai- 
se to  broaden  the  missionary  agen- 
s  well  founded. 

The  research  data  give  clear  indica- 
s  of  positive  attitudes,  values  and 
|  :erns  among  S.C.C.  members  with 
ird  to  social  issues.  However,  notes 
,  there  is  not  the  kind  of  follow- 
tugh  that  would  have  them  making 
al  difference  in  this  regard.  Eighty 
cent  say  that  helping  others  is 
ortant;  over  50  percent  indicate 
the  environment  matters,  and  25 
;ent  say  that  political  issues  are 
important.  When  asked,  though, 
t  is  actually  done  at  every  meeting, 
•  8  percent  indicate  that  they  are 
iking  about  social  concerns  on  a 
lar  basis.  In  response,  Lee  under- 

1  the  need  for  S.C.C.'s  to  develop 
ar  more  methodologically  self- 
-e  and  deliberately  disciplined  pro- 
of theological  reflection  and  social 
psis." 

n  addition  to  developing  skills  of 

al  analysis  and  a  deeper  engage- 
:  t  with  Catholic  social  teaching, 
!«  ever,  there  is  another  condition  of 

ability  that  needs  to  be  activated. 

individual  S.C.C.  is  ordinarily 

ig  to  be  any  more  effective  in 

ting  systemic  issues  of  justice  and 
«  e  than  any  single  individual  acting 
lie.  If  we  are  to  move  S.C.C.'s  to 
Q  ence  the  systemic  common  good, 
Mnust  be  dealing  with  S.C.C.'s 
n  lselves  systemically.  We  cannot 
■I'd  to  be  thinking  of  the  groups 
i:  iy;  we  need  to  think  of  them  as 
I  tected  multiples.  Theologically, 


ecclesiologically,  we  must  treat  them  as  organically  related 
living  cells  in  the  larger  body  of  Christ  poised  for  mission. 
We  need  to  be  imagining  networks  of  S.C.C.'s  linked 
across  urban  and  suburban  lines  for  the  sake  of  evangeliz- 
ing the  culture,  for  the  sake  of  impacting  the  common 
good  regionally.  To  that  end,  we  need  to  activate  the  lever- 
age potential  inherent  in  the  interconnected  nature  of 
parish,  deanery  and  diocesan  structures.  Ecclesial  connect- 
edness for  the  sake  of  synergy — this  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  For  the  sake  of  the  common  good,  the  sleeping 
Catholic  giant  must  awake. 

As  for  leadership  in  S.C.C.'s,  the  research  identifies  a 
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pattern  of  "rotating  leadership  and  revolving  responsibili- 
ty." What  underlies  this  pattern  is  the  ordinary  practice  of 
small  communities  moving  from  home  to  home,  with  the 
host  or  hostess  of  the  evening  usually  facilitating  the  ses- 
sion. It  is  not  so  much  formation  of  individual  leaders  that 
concerns  Lee,  hut  "forms  of  organization  that  address 
leadership  roles."  This  prescription  is  on  the  mark.  Just  as 
with  the  social  commitment  of  S.C.C.'s,  dealing  with  lead- 
ership formation  calls  for  a  systemic  approach. 

While  a  number  of  national  S.C.C.  organizations — 
including  Buena  Vista  and  the  North  .American  Forum  for 
Small  Christian  Communities — effectively  provide  resources 
for  die  movement,  the  proposal  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Parishes  Restructuring  into  Communities  (N.A.P.R.C.), 
founded  bv  the  Rev.  Arthur  Baranowski  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Detroit,  is  particularly  helpful  in  this  matter  of  leadership  for- 
mation. Its  approach  to  strengthening  the  parish  as  a  whole 
operates  from  a  simple  vision  for  parish  expressed  in  terms  of 
"ordinary  people  helping  each  other  to  connect  life  and  faith 
regularly."  Implemented  along  two  lines  of  development,  the 
N.A.RR.C.  approach  not  only  promotes  small  church  com- 
munities as  basic  building  blocks  for  parish;  it  just  as  deliber- 
ately promotes  a  particular  reflective  and  relational  approach 
to  every  parish  program  and  activity.  Critical  to  the 
N.A.P.R.C.  vision  is  its  structure  and  process  for  the  forma- 


tion of  pastoral  facilitators,  whose  overriding  function  i:co 
network  the  S.C.C.'s  with  one  another  through  the  miniry 
of  the  pastor  for  the  sake  of  rooting  them  in  the  life  and  rs- 
sion  of  the  entire  parish.  The  regular  gathering  of  pastor  <d 
pastoral  facilitators  has  precisely  to  do  with  offering  both  sg 1 
port  and  challenge  to  S.C.C.'s  in  each  of  their  constitute 
dimensions:  word,  community,  worship  and  witness. 

The  Pastor  and  Small  Church  Communities 

In  noting  what  he  describes  as  a  flattened  leaderships 
S.C.C.'s,  Lee  observes  that  there  is  perhaps  an  othenp' 
unaccounted  for  expectation  of  leadership  from  the  laifl 
parish.  This  is  exactly  right.  Typically,  parish-based  sum 
church  communities  are  eager  for  a  strong,  active  relatip 
ship  with  their  pastors. 

The  insufficiendy  studied  aspect  of  the  Catholic  expjfc 
ence  of  small  Christian  communities  in  the  U.S.  conte™ 
the  role  of  the  pastor  in  S.C.C.  development.  Tm 
Loyola/Lilly  study's  one  mention  about  the  role  of  priits 
reports  reflections  from  a  few  priests  who  speak  of  the  n<d 
for  priests  to  learn  to  let  go  of  the  need  for  control.  Theris 
an  issue  here.  I  low  ever,  the  larger  task  is  rather  one  of  ha* 
ing  pastors  actively  connect  with  S.C.C.'s.  While  priests  ? 
increasingly  discovering  the  potential  of  small  Christn 
communities,  many  stand  at  a  distance  from  them.  T 


Catholic  Education  2001 

Catholic  Schools:  Mission,  Identity  &  Future 
August  5-16,  2001 
Maynooth  College,  Ireland 

1.  Academic  Matters:  This  institute  may  be  taken  for 
3  credits  or  non-credit. 

2.  Accommodations:  Bed  &  Breakfast  at  Maynooth  College 

3.  Air  Transportation:  Aer  Lingus,  New  York  -  Dublin,  August  5 

Dublin-New  York,  August  16 

4.  Classes:  Mornings  at  Maynooth  College,  August  6-15 

In  addition,  afternoon  guided  visits  to  places  of  interest 
including  Trinity  College,  Glan  de  Lough,  St.  Bridget's  Well, 
Northern  Ireland,  Literary  Pub  Crawl  and  other  sites. 


For  further  information,  please  contact  by  May  23,  2001: 

Dr.  Gerard  M.  Cattaro,  Fordham  University 
Graduate  School  of  Education 
Center  for  Non-Public  Education 
113  West  60th  Street,  Room  1024,  New  York,  NY  10023 
Ph:  212-636-6420;  Fax:  212-636-7420; 
e-mail:  cattaro@fordham.edu 


CELEBRATE  ST.  MARY 
OF  MAGDALA  JULY  21 

First  witness  to  the  Resurrection 
and  "Apostle  to  the  Apostles." 
Over  280  celebrations  held 
world  wide  last  year.  Free. 


CELEBRATING 
WOMEN  WITNESSES, 

new  for  2001  ,  a  project  to 
rediscover  women  leaders  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Includes  1  2  prayer  services  and 
information  about  women  such  as 
Dorothy  Day,  Clare  of  Assisi  and 
Thea  Bowman  who  resi  sted  the 
patriarchy  of  their  day  because  . 
of  belief  in  Jesus.  $10  donation. 

Projects  developed  by  FutureChurch 
15800  Montrose  Ave.,  Cleveland,  OH  4411, 
(216)  228-0869  •  info@futurechurch.org  i 
in  partnership  with  Call  to  Action,  cta-usa.on* 
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/  do  so  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  If  S.C.C.'s  are  approached 
ply  as  one  more  nice  program  for  individual  personal 
elopment,  the  often  already-exhausted  pastor  is  likely  to 
"If  you  want  a  small  Christian 
lmunity,  fine;  just  don't  expect 
to  be  involved." 

(ust  as  it  is  the  case  that  not 
y  member  ol  the  parish  is  going 
>e — or  should  be  expected  to 
-a  member  of  a  small  Christian 
ununity,  neither  is  every  pastor 
ig  to  be  ready,  willing  or  able  to 
■st  himself  in  S.C.C.  develop- 
lt.  Many  pastors  are  sensing, 
c\  er,  that  our  present  experience 
larish  is  not  as  effective  as  it 

Is  to  be.  They  feel  the  need  for  a  more  dynamic,  rela- 
al  approach  to  parish.  When  they  imagine  S.C.C.'s  not 
nother  program  but  as  a  systemic  way  of  building  a 
e  relational  parish,  they  look  for  ways  to  begin.  Caught 
le  hectic  pace  of  parish  life,  many  pastors  who  are 
idy  promoting  S.C.C.'s  need  and  are  looking  tor  assis- 
e.  From  priests  who  have  discovered  the  S.C.C.  poten- 
fellow  priests  need  to  hear  how  the  development  of 
.h-based  S.C.C.'s  has  contributed  to  a  deepened  sense 


of  personal  satisfaction  with,  and  effectiveness  in,  their  pas- 
toral ministry.  The  diocesan  challenge  here  is  to  provide 
priests  and  parish  leaders  the  sustained  support  they  need 

by  way  of  vision  development 
and  practical  resources. 

Small  church  communi- 
ties are  essentially  a  by-their- 
fruits- we- will -know- them 
enterprise.  At  this  juncture, 
says  Lee,  "overall  S.C.C.'s 
appear  to  be  making  a  signal 
contribution  to  the  movement 
of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Church 
into  the  third  millennium." 
Dealing  with  the  implications 
of  the  parish-connected  char- 
acter of  the  vast  majority  of  S.C.C.'s  is  the  key  to  maximiz- 
ing that  contribution.  The  little  green  shoots  will  thine 
best.  They  will  mature  and  bear  the  greatest  fruit  when  they 
are  cultivated  through  a  marriage  of  effort  by  pastors  and 
people  working  intentionally  together.  S.C.C.'s  are  a 
promising  development  in  North  American  parishes  pre- 
cisel)  because  parishioners  themselves  are  strengthening 
everyday  faith  in  one  another,  and  in  so  doing  are  strength- 
ening the  lite  ami  mission  of  the  whole  parish.  ^ 


TPhe  communal 
setting  provides  exactly 
the  kind  of  support 
needed. 


Fall  and  Spring 

Sabbaticals 

At  the  Crossroads 
of  europe 


Personalized  12-week  programs 
priests,  religious  men  and  H  itmen, 
teachers  and  lav  leaders. 

minimal  setting  with  daily  Liturgy, 
isses  in  English  at  the  renown 
tholic  I  niversit\  ol  I  omain 
i'kl\  M-minai-  on  theological  & 
rsonal  developmenl  themes, 
me  for  personal  travel  X  relaxation. 

2001:  1 9  September  -  15  Decembei 
ring  2002:  2«  January  -  I  I  May 

Naanwstraat  10(1 
3000  Leuven,  Belgium 
%    Phone:  <V2  16  32  00  I  I 
3   Fax:  +32  10  32  00  12 


!   |   Washington  DC  Office 
Phone:202-541-3108 
Email:  admissions1?!  acl.be 
( Inline  catalogue:  www.acl.be 


KJ42S 


ie  American  College 

HOLIC  UNIVERSITY  OF  LOUVAIN 


More  Help  In  One  Issue 
Than  A  Conference  On 
Worship  —  GUARANTEED! 


HI 


.  Help  yourself  to  the  creative  ideas  and  hard 
work  of  editor  Nick  Wagner  and  other 
liturgists  around  the  world  with  MINISTRY  & 
LITURGY.  You  will  get  timely  articles  by  scholars 
and  consultants  which  will  challenge  you  and 
help  you  keep  up  with  current  liturgical 
theology.  Every  issue  contains  ideas  for 
dramas,  stories,  gestures,  songs,  decoration 
and  design — all  in  plenty  of  time  for  seasonal 
planning.  Order  today  and  start  receiving 
these  good  ideas  at  NO  RISK.  You  will 
receive  an  invoice;  if  you  do  not  find  MINISTRY 
&  LITURGY  to  be  helpful  for  any  reason, 
simply  send  back  the  invoice  marked  "cancel" 
and  keep  your  first  issue  free. 


To  order:  Call  888-273-7782  or  408-286-8505 
Fax  408-287-8748;  www.rpinet.com 

l\/IIMIQTDV  &  I  ITI  IDf^V  IS  Publisned  by  Resource  Publications,  Inc  . 
I VII I  \J  10  1 1\  I    OCLIIUKv^T   160  E.  Virginia  St.  #290.  San  Jose,  CA  95112 
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Why  Close  St.  Ben's? 

What  criteria  are  bishops  using  to  determine  where  priestly  personnel  wm 

be  deployed?  Numbers  rule,   by  g e o r g e  w i l s on 


Sain" I'  Bi'NKVoi.KNS  I'AKISI I  JL'S  l  (,oT  the  dreaded 
word.  As  of  next  June,  St.  Ben's  will  cease  to  be  a 
parish. 
To  appreciate  this  situation,  there  are  some 
things  you  should  know.  St.  Bens  parishioners — it's  a  real 
place — have  had  three  pastors  in  the  past  four  years.  They 
have  survived  a  sexual  misconduct  case  involving  one  of 
them  and  demonstrated  enormous  care  and  sensitivi- 
ty in  dealing  with  another  priest  suffering  with 
alcoholism.  The  community  has  shown  great 
resilience.  It  has  accommodated  itself  well 
to  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  it  has 
been  asked  to  share  a  priest  with 
two  other  communities.  Its 
liturgies  are  deeply  satisfying 
and  spiritually  engaging,  and  its 
parishioners  display  an 
admirable  commitment  to 
share  responsibility  for  the  life 
of  the  parish.  By  anyone's  mea- 
sure it  is  a  thriving  Catholic 
community 

You  must  be  wondering 
why  St.  Ben's  is  being  shut 
down,  when  many  other  good 
Catholics  would  gladly  give 
their  latest  pledge  card  to  have 
such  a  community  nearby.  It 
would  be  such  a  relief  from  the 
more  familiar  deadly  droning 
and  my-way-or- the- high  way 
clericalism. 

I  forgot  to  mention  some 
facts.  St.  Ben's  is  a  small  com- 
munity, only  125  families.  And 
it's  in  the  country,  three  miles  from  a  little  rural  town  anil 
12  miles  away  from  the  nearest  other  parish. 

GEORGE  WILSON,  S.J..  is  an  ecclesiologist  and  church  organiza- 
tional consultant  with  Management  Design  Institute  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Harsh  Realities 

Even  the  person  in  deepest  denial  must  know  that  |ic 
shortage  of  priests  to  serve  the  parish  communities  in  » 
country  is  severe.  The  fact  that  an  Eastern  seaboard  d* 
cese  like  Brooklyn  recently  acknowledged  as  much  u 
front-page  news  in  The  New  York  Times.  Diocese^ 
other  parts  of  the  country — "diose  places  out  there  m 
are  experiencing  a  shortage  of  priests,"  as  Eastern! 
used  to  put  it — have  been  waiting  for  that  si 
to  tall  tor  several  years.  The  common  sayig 
out  there"  was  that  "nothing  will  hi- 
pen  until  the  Eastern  dioceses  belt 
to  feel  the  pinch." 

And  the  curve  of  decile 
will  not  be  a  slow  glide.  In  ie 
coming  five  to  seven  years  M 
bumper  crop  of  men  wilt 
became  priests  in  the  19:  s 
and  early  60's  will  reach  refc?^ 
ment  age  all  at  once.  Instd 
of  experiencing  a  glide,  c 
will  go  over  a  cliff. 

Some  bishops  are  pursug 
the  strategy  of  recruit. l1 
priests  from  priest-rich  arl 
of  what  we  used  to  call  dev- 
oping  countries.  At  a  theorf4 
cal  level  diis  approach  is  o 
flicted.  On  the  one  hand 
can  be  presented  under  1 
laudable  rubric  of  "revel 
mission."  Eocal  church 
overseas,  which  in  the  pt 
were  themselves  helped 
self-sufficiency  by  the  gen- 
ous  support  of  missionaries  from  Western  churches,  e 
now  in  a  position  to  share  their  personnel  abundancf 
gesture  of  fraternal  solidarity  that  could  be  evidence  of  c 
universal  church  at  its  best.  On  the  other,  the  practice  f- 
quently  runs  head-on  against  the  universal  church's  latt- 
day  sensitivity  to  inculturation.  Some  American  conga1  - 
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EVIN  GILLESPIE,  PH.D.,  S.J. 


Psychology 

American 
catholicism 


fchology  and 
lerican  Catholicism 

Confession  to  Therapy  ? 
i  foreword  by  Eugene  Kennedy 

iese  pages,  Kevin  Gillespie  tells  a  story 
;  at  once  very  American  and  very 

>lic.  Catholics  may  read  it  to  understand  their  family  history." 
iF.NK  KtNNFDY,  a  tit  In  .r  ( »t  (  hi  I  .<•<  oining  a  (  ounselo) 

;  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  scientific  psychology 
ained  prominence,  it  came  up  against  the  ( 'atholic  tradition 
chology  based  on  the  writings  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  With  the 
;ence  of  Freud,  some  in  the  Church  quipped  that  "psychology 
>st  its  soul  and  then  its  mind."  By  the  end  of  the  century, 
aries  were  using  scientifically-developed  psychological  tests 
;en  candidates  for  the  priesthood  and  some  of  the  most 
:ir  spiritual  writers  such  as  Henry  Nouwen  and  Robert 
;  were  themselves  trained  as  psychologists. 

-1896-9 
hardcover 
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4  races  the  strands 
loughtful  faith 

I   the  1940s. 

4  300-0 
9  rdcover 


JEFFREY  C.  PUGH 


Reclaiming  a 
Christum  I  'ision 

It  didn't  start  with 
truth-seekers  in  the  hit 
film,  The  Matrix.  We've 
always  wondered,  "Who 
are  we?  What  is  real?" 
Pugh,  Professi  ir  i  »f 
Religious  Studies  at 
Elon  ( College,  thinks 
part  of  the  answer  can 
be  found  by  listening  to 
the  great  voices  from 
the  Christian  church. 
He  otters  an  unusual 
approach  to  reclaiming 
the  Christian  vision. 

0-8245-1898-5 
$16.95  paperback 


Frederick  Qiiinn 

To  Be  a 
Pilerim 


MICHAEL  M0RW00D 


Einding  ( )ur  Faith 

Michael  Morwood  is  convinced  that  adult  Christian 
education  must  reflect  the  questions  and  doubts  that 
adults  bring  to  their  faith.  Morwood  first  raised 
these  issues  five  years  ago  when  he  published 
Tomorrow's  Catholic.  There,  he  spoke  forthrightly 
about  such  topics  as  the  difficulty  main  adult 
Christians  have  in  believing  in  original  sin  or  taking 
liter. illv  w  hat  the  Bible  and  church  teach  about  (  !od 
and  heaven. 

Now  in  Is  Jesus  God?  Morwood  develops  his  radical 
vision  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  "cathi  ilic"  ( )hristian 
in  today's  world. 

0-8245-1891-8 
$14.95  paperback 
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PAUL  BAARD,  PH.D.  AND  REV.  CHRIS  ARIDAS 

How  Any  Leader  Can  Ignite  Intrinsic  Motivation 


MOTIVATING 
-Y01JR- 
I ' 


and  Growth 


Many  church  leadership  books  call  for  reinvent- 
ing a  congregation.  (  Hhers  offer  an  array  of  pro- 
grams which  have  worked  at  different  churches. 
The  problem  is  that  implementing  such 
approaches  can  be  quite  daunting,  if  not  impossible  for  most 
church  leaders. 


Dr.  Paul  Baard  and  Er.  Chris  Aridas  take  a  very  different  tack, 
looking  at  the  motivation  of  all  those  people  who  have  a  stake  in 
efforts  to  change — including  the  resisters.  Based  upon  empirical 
research  and  a  study  of  successful  practices,  this  MBA-stvIe  bonk  - 
by  an  evangelical  professor  and  a  Roman  Catholic  priest — exam- 
ines the  conditions  under  which  intrinsic  motivation  flourishes. 
From  building  membership  among  church-shoppers,  to  increasing 
participation  (attendance,  contribution  levels  and  volunteering)  bv 
current  members,  this  is  a  step-by-step  guide  to  what  works. ..and 
doesn't  work. 

Dr.  Stephen  F.  Olford,  who  trains  pastors  worldwide,  calls  the 
book  "a  compelling  case  for  'motivational  action'  in  personal  and 
congregational  church  life." 

0-8245-1894-2 
$14.95  paperback 
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The  Mystery  ana 
Meaning  w/'/Ar  Mass 


The 

OUTRAGEOUS 
PURSUIT  of  HOPE 


Mary  C.  Grey 


!"!..  LastSupper 
Alartlia  *  Alary 


JOSEPH  M. 
CHAMPLIN 

Why  does  the  priest  kiss 
the  .iltar  or  [lour  water 
into  a  cup?  Wh.it  are  the 
reasons  behind  touching 
our  faces  at  the  (  iospel  or 
striking  our  breast  before 
Communion?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  Mass  and 
all  its  aspects'  Fr. 
Champlin  introduces  us 
ti  >  the  histi  »ry,  w<  irds, 
actions  and  symbols  of 
the  Catholic  Mass  as  it  is 
celebrated  each  weekend. 

0-8245-1782-2 
$9.95  paperback 

MARY  C.  GREY 

Prophetii  I  ireams  for  the 
Twenty -Fust  Century 

What  kind  of  spirituality 
d<  i  we  nee< I  to  find  our 
w.iv  through  the 
labyrinth  i it  < lespair  that 
characterizes  our  age.3 
Grey  urges  us  to  find 
hope  precisely  w  here 
hope  seems  lost.  She 
oilers  a  dialogue  with 
the  pr<  iphetic  \  isk  in  <  it 
Isaiah,  who  in  a  similar 
time  of  crisis  awakened 
Israel's  memory  of  its 
past  so  as  to  recov  er  a 
spirituality  of  resistance. 

0-8245-1882-9 
$14.95  paperback 


ROY  ABRAHAM 
VARGHESE 

I  i  ith  Rachel  and 
Wary  1  arghese 

.  I  Chronicle  of  the 
Comings  of  Christ 

From  ( )ld  Testament 
prophesies  to  the 
Incarnation;  from 
Fucharistic  miracles  to 
the  Sacred  Heart;  God- 
Fleshed  pre  >\  ii  les  a 
sweeping  ov  erview  of 
the  full  panorama  of 
"God  With  Us."  The 
fact  that  the  Eucharist 
has  manifested  as  flesh 
and  blood  gives  the 
authi  ir  a  specific  per- 
spective to  trace  the 
story  of  God. 

0-8245-1893-4 
$34.95  hardcover 

TINA  BEATTIE 

.  1  Meditation 

"1  his  book  is  a  nov  el 
of  sorts,  as  well  as  imagi- 
native fiction,  or  ev  en 
histi > i  ical  fiction.  .Author 
Tina  Beattie  delivers  a 
book  that  puts  flesh  on 
various  characters  in  the 
Gospels."  — CRITICAL 
REVIEW  SERVK  I 

0-8245-1859-4 
$14.95  paperback 


ROBERT  KIRSCHNER 


S 


Seeding  the  Sacred  in  a  Secular  Age 


DIVIN 
THING 


Seeking  thej 

IN  A  SECULAi 


"Robert  Kirschner  writes  with  unusual  wit, 
clarity  and  grace. . ."  — FREDERICK  BUKOHNER 

"He  may  be  writing  tor  his  Jewish  sisters  and 
brothers  but  this  lively,  up-to-date  and  wonder- 
fully rich  presentation  of  the  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  will  enliven  and  enlighten  the  lives  of  us  all." 
— M.  BASH.  PENNINGTON,  (X:S() 

If  faith  is  to  survive  in  a  secular  culture,  Kirschner  suggests,! 
it  must  find  its  way  in  hard  and  stony  territory,  where  scieno 
prevails  and  religion  is  equated  with  delusion.  For  many 
readers,  the  scientific  answers  have  become  too  complex, 
anil  the  religious  ones  too  simplistic.  Divine  Things  takes  an  i 
angle  of  v  ision  that  beholds  each  of  these  worlds,  and  learns 
from  them  both. 

This  book  offers  occasions  of  belief  and  doubt,  of  reverie  am 
wakefulness.  "To  discover,  or  perhaps  recover,  truths  that  hifl 
like  atoms,  beyond  the  scope  ot  ev  eryday  perception"  —  this  \ 
the  quest  ot  Dinne  Things. 

0-8245-1897-7 
$14.95  paperback 


CHARLES  M.  SHELF, 


KENNETH  S.  LE0NG 


Achieving 
Moral  Health 


"I  left  |esus  to  search  for 
the  Tao  when  I  was  six 
teen,"  writes  Leong. 
"Now  I  am  forty  and 
realize  that  I  could  have 
ti  mud  the  Tii  i  m  |esus." 
It  is  the  spiritual  side  ot 
Zen,  the  art  to  trust  and 
accept  life,  that  coincides 
w  ith  the  c< ire  c it  the 
( iospel  message. 

0-8245-1883-7 
$19.95  paperback 


rrcaun 

An  Exercise  Flan 
Your  Conscience 


7  fo 


"A  blend  ot  real-liiSP 
ations  and  cartoon™: 
involve  moral  dile  n 
are  used  to  illustral 
ideas.  Well-writteiwJ 
well  referenced,  tf 
unique  work  woui'w 
ot  interest  to  peopl 
wish  to  learn  moriooi 
themselves  anil  thyc 
sums  they  make  atom 
or  at  work." 
 LIBRARY  |()URN. 

0-8245-1868-3 
$18.95  paperback 
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HRISTOPHER  J.  KAUFFMAN 

'atriotism  and 
'raternalism  in  the 
Lnights  of  Columbus: 

Histoiy  of  the  Fourth  Degree 


Patriotism  and 
Fraternalism 


KNIGHTS  OF 
COLUMBUS 


A  History  of"  the 
Fourth  Decree 


ie  Catholic  University  of  America  professor 
d  editor  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Historian  presents  a  rich  and 
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is  feel  they  have  returned  to  the  mysteries  of  Latin — or 
eek! — when  the  vernacular  spoken  by  these  new 
siders  is  scarcely  intelligible,  in  spite  of  sincere  efforts 
the  part  of  these  good  men.  And  that  is  quite  apart  from 
ir  ability  to  understand  the  various  cultures  and  customs 
J.S.  parishes. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
■ign  priests,  I  would  sug 
t  that  a  more  sub- 
itive  ecclesiologi- 

issue   is  at 
;e:  the  crite- 
bishops  are 
ig  to  deter- 
le  where 
sdy  person- 
will  be 
loyed,  regard- 

of  whether  they 
home-grown  or  on 
rse  mission. 
Numbers  rule.  The  dominant 
:ria  being  used  in  the  closing  of  parishes  are 
difficult  to  discern:  numbers  of  Catholics  to  be  served 
the  cost  of  maintaining  facilities. 


1923 


Example:  Recently  a  large  diocese  on  the  eastern 
seaboard  announced  the  closing  of  a  significant  number  of 
parishes.  The  consultant  group  employed  by  the  diocese  to 
reach  these  decisions  was  one  of  the  country's  largest 
accounting  firms.  And  the  parishes  closed  were  those  in  the 
inner  city,  which  were  encumbered  with  large 
church  plants.  The  plants  them- 
selves had  been  built  in  an 
earlier  era  by  growing 
populations  of  Irish, 
Italians  or  Ger- 
mans, each  trying 
to  outdo  the  oth- 
ers in  the  mag- 
nificence of  their 
Gothic  church. 
Then  each  white 
ethnic  group  fled  to 
the  suburbs,  leaving  to 
African-Americans  or  the 
latter-day  immigrants — Latins, 
\m.iiis,  Pacific  Islanders — the  cost  ol 
maintaining  what  had  become  white  elephants. 
After  reading  the  diocese's  attempt  to  spin  a  respectable 
rationale  for  what  thev  were  doing,  one  woman,  who  is  by 
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no  means  a  bishop-basher,  was  heard  to  say:  "What  would 
you  expect  the  answers  would  he,  when  they  used  bean- 
counters  to  advise  them?  I  don't  care  what  they  say;  its 
clear  they're  just  abandoning  the  poor." 

The  Unfolding  Scenario 

[f  we  look  at  the  cumulative  trajectory  of  the  application  of 
these  criteria,  the  picture  of  the  church  of  the  future  in  the 
United  States  is  not  difficult  to  map.  The  poorer  core  of 
our  larger  cities  will  be  without  priests,  as  will  the  smaller 
towns  or  rural  areas  of  the  dioceses.  Ordained  personnel 
will  be  assigned  to  the  larger,  relatively  more  affluent  sub- 
urban communities  that  ring  the  metropolitan  cores.  It  is 
the  church's  version  of  the  pattern  of  secular  society:  the 
rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  church  is  some  sort  of  ethe- 
real reality  in  which  the  constraints  of  economics  play  no 
role.  Like  every  other  human  community  it  must  attend  to 
economics,  to  the  wise  shepherding  of  limited  resources. 
But  should  economics  be  the  highest  priority,  much  less 
the  only  one?  Do  all  the  things  we  assert  about  the  mission 
of  the  church  fade  like  will-o'-the-wisps  when  it  comes  to 
hard  choices?  What  about  the  preferential  option  for  the 
poor?  Or  the  divine  mandate  to  give  priority  to  evangeliza- 
tion, to  making  the  good  news  available  in  places  less 


blessed  with  this  world's  assets?  Does  leaving  the  99  shifl 
to  search  out  the  one  abandoned  one  perhaps  have  a  sol 
as  well  as  an  individual  application? 

What  would  happen  if  a  diocese  were  to  say  to  its  s!§ 
urban  parishes,  "You  have  lots  of  resources  to  care  for  I 
spiritual  needs  of  your  community.  You  enjoy  die  bene! 
ot  higher  education  and  training;  you  have  gifted  proifc 
sional  laity;  and  you  have  the  financial  resources  to  fl 
qualified  lay  ministers  coming  out  of  good  training  pi 
grams.  Why,  you  can  even  afford  to  embody  Cathol 
social  principles  and  give  vour  ministers  a  family  wage!  n 
you  may  have  to  go  without  Eucharist  once  or  twiq| 
month,  but  our  diocese  takes  its  evangelical  call  serioJ 
St.  Ben's  and  its  two  partners  are  our  diocese's  missionl 
frontier.  We're  going  to  give  priority  to  having  a  priest  ■ 
there." 

It  Doesn't  Have  to  Be 

The  irony  is  that,  even  if  he  has  no  priest,  the  bishop  dfl 
not  need  to  terminate  St.  Ben's  existence  as  a  parish. 

In  neither  the  1918  nor  the  19H4  Code  of  Canon  L/:;s 
there  an}'  requirement  that  a  parish  needs  to  have  a  rijt 
dent  priest.  The  former  code  never  even  had  a  definiti 
for  a  parish.  The  newer  code  finally  gave  a  definition 
parish  is  a  certain  community7  of  Christ's  faithful  stai 
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Wished  within  a  particular  church, 
>se  pastoral  care,  under  the  authori- 
if  the  diocesan  bishop,  is  entrusted 

parish  priest  as  its  proper  pastor, 
h  a  community  does  not  have  to 
e  a  physical  structure,  such  as  a 
rch  or  chapel.  It  does  not  have  to 
:  a  resident  priest  (or  one  within  a 
•ified  distance).  The  focus  of  the 
xhs  concern  is  threefold:  that  the 
imunity  be  a  gathering  of  those 

are  "faithful,"  that  it  enjoy  "stabili- 
ind  that  the  oversight  of  the  com- 
lity's  pastoral  life  be  entrusted  by 
bishop  to  a  designated  priest-pas- 
Further  specification  of  the  mean- 
:>f  those  terms  is  left  to  local  church 
ority. 

Amy  can't  the  bishop  recognize  the 
oral  vitality  of  St.  Ben's,  declare 
it  is  a  viable  faith  community  and 
it  stability  by  naming  as  its  pastor 
est  skilled  in  working  with  its  pas- 
I  agents?  They  are  the  ones  who 
idy  have  been  doing  the  job  of 
ling  on  the  faith,  mobilizing  the 
munity's  human  resources  in  care 
he  needy  of  the  area  and  leading 
Drayer  life  of  the  community.  St. 
i  is  not  expecting  to  have  Eucharist 
/  week.  They  know  that  an  expec- 
n  like  that  is  unrealistic.  But  why 
away  the  legitimacy  that  comes 
being  recognized  as  a  parish — an 
Catholic  faith  community — when 
l't  necessary?  What  does  such  a 
communicate  to  a  geographic  area 
already  feels  itself  to  be  a  second- 
citi/cn  in  our  get-ahead  society? 
t  is  probably  too  late  to  save  the 
:hial  status  of  St.  Ben's.  But  can't 
egin  a  public  conversation  about 
xiteria  being  used  to  make  these 
ions?  They  should  be  the  subject 
y  synod  or  effort  at  pastoral  plan- 
Is  it  wrong  for  Christ's  faithful  to 
hat  such  decisions  be  made  on  the 
of  an  ecclesiology  of  mission  and 
^elization  rather  than  logistical  or 
nistrative  expediency?  Are  these 

i>|nunities  of  the  faithful?  Or  are 
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faith  in  focus 


Waiting  in 
Silence  and  Light 


BY  COLIN  ELLIS 


WHEN  I  WAS  LITTLE,  Sat- 
urday nights  were  often 
spent  sleeping  over  at 
Grandmom's  house.  I 
loved  these  Saturday  nights;  she  was  the 
perfect  grandmom,  bubbly  and  doting 
and  willing  to  spoil  us  with  Lucky 
Charms  cereal  until  we  were  sick.  She  was 
also  a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  so  Sunday 
mornings  always  meant  Mass. 

My  family  does  not  go  to  church.  I 
was  baptized,  and  I  celebrate  Easter  and 
Christmas,  but  that's  where  my  Chris- 
tianity ends.  Those  Sunday  mornings 
when  I  passed  through  the  doors  of  the 
church  with  my  grandmother  and  dow  n 
the  aisle  to  a  pew  in  the  front,  I  walked 
close  to  her  side,  hiding.  I  could  feel  the 
people's  eves  looking  at  me,  saying  of  me, 
"faithless  child."  I  did  not  know  the  words 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  one  they  said 
every  week;  to  me  it  sounded  like  low 
murmuring,  with  no  words  or  sounds  I 
recognized.  So  I  just  murmured  along, 
my  head  bowed  in  embarrassment,  and 
waited  tor  the  words  "forgive  us  our  tres- 
passes," when  I  would  join  in  to  hiss  those 
three  A  with  the  congregation. 

W  hen  everybody  sang,  I  held  the 
hymn  book  in  front  of  my  face  but  did 
not  sing.  I  was  always  the  last  one  in  the 
church  to  kneel,  always  after  the  big 
creaking  shift  was  over.  If  I  kneeled  on 
the  pad,  my  body  was  too  short  to  see 
over  the  pew,  so  I  sat  all  the  way  forward 
on  my  seat,  until  my  knees  hung  under 
me.  By  that  time,  the  people  around  me 
were  praying  silently,  eyes  closed  anil 
absorbed  by  a  CJod  I  knew  existed  but  had 
no  idea  how  to  speak  to.  I  did  not  know 
what  to  pray.  I  whispered,  "God  bless 
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Mommy  and  Daddy," 
which  Grandmom 
made  me  say  before 
bed  on  Saturday  night. 
Then  I  spent  the  rest 
of  the  silence  staring  at 
Jesus,  who  loomed 
down  from  the  stained- 
glass  window  behind 
the  altar. 

He  was  on  the 
cross,  against  a  collage 
of  blue  glass.  A  white 
dove,  with  sharp  beak 
and  angular  wings,  was 
plummeting  into  his 
head.  1  wondered  why 
he  was  so  afflicted,  his 
hands  and  feet  bloodied,  his  body 
slumped  and  frail,  his  ribs  showing  even 
thr<  nigh  the  flat  glass.  But  his  face  was  not 
in  pain.  It  was  resigned.  I  lis  face,  with  its 
slightly  opened  mouth,  was  bony,  his 
cheeks  sunken  in  around  the  bones  like 
the  Lime  magazine  picture  I  had  seen  of 
an  AIDS  patient  in  his  father's  arms.  His 
eyes  seemed  empty  and  dead,  or  just  on 
the  verge  of  this,  as  if  lite  was  flickering 
out  of  them.  And  the  glass  of  his  face  was 
pale;  it  did  not  shimmer  like  the  blue 
shapes  behind  him  or  glow  opalescent  like 
the  dove. 

I  continued  to  stare  at  Jesus  while 
Grandmom  left  me  alone  in  the  pews  to 
file  up  to  the  priest  and  receive  Commu- 
nion. I  wondered  why  there  was  nobody 
there  to  hold  him  w  hen  his  life  was  drain- 
ing out,  like  the  father  in  the  picture  of 
the  AIDS  patient  I  would  not  see  until 
years  later.  I  could  not  understand  why 
people  would  put  God  on  a  cross,  or  put 
anyone  there  who  was  as  good  a  man  as 
Jesus.  And  1  felt  ashamed,  with  him  look- 
ing down  on  me  from  the  blue  window  , 


because  I  did  not  know  what  to  saw 
him.  But  his  empty  eyes  felt  more  foi« 
ing  than  those  of  the  church  meml 
returning  to  their  pews  with  his  bw 
and  body  on  their  tongues.  So  for  theB 
of  the  service,  I  stared  at  Jesus. 

My  mom  grew  up  Catholic,  all! 
way.  She  went  to  Catholic  school,  p\M 
with  Catholic  kids  and  prayed  efl 
night.  She  went  to  a  Catholic  college. tf 
did  not  go  to  church  again  after  collB 
except  for  family  occasions.  I  remenB 
going  to  my  cousin's  confirmation  ws 
he  was  in  fourth  grade,  where  the  pm 
told  his  class  that  it  was  good  they  \W 
being  confirmed — if  they  hadn't  bm 
they  would  have  gone  to  hell.  I  was  njl 
confirmed,  though  the  priest's  wordsid 
not  upset  me  at  all.  My  mother,  howel 
was  crying  quietly  when  she  leftB 
church  that  day. 

I  don't  understand  exactly  what  aim 
Catholicism  she  rejected.  She  would  a 
me,  years  later,  that  tor  a  long  time* 
was  very  angry  at  God.  I  did  not  ask  \ji 
I  sensed  that  I  could  not  ever  undcrstA 
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:w  up  without  a  God,  while  she  knew 
and  took  him  for  granted  as  a  girl. 
;  time  I  entered  the  church  with  my 
dmother,  I  felt  ashamed  of  that.  I 
d  myself  a  Christian  but  knew,  walk- 
lown  that  aisle  every  Sunday  morn- 
that  I  was  not.  I  was  exposed  to  the 
of  the  people  in  the  church,  exposed 
e  God  I  knew  was  watching  me  from 
id  the  blue  stained  glass.  I  did  not 
t  what  to  say  or  how  to  act.  I  did  not 
1  God. 

went  to  my  first  Jewish  funeral  last 
,  for  the  fadier  of  a  good  friend.  On 
ng,  I  asked  a  Jewish  friend  if  I  should 
a  yarmulke;  he  told  me  only  if  I 
ed  to.  It  was  just  a  gesture.  I  put  one 
(raid  to  do  anything  wrong,  but  I  still 
mcomfortable  and  out  of  place.  I 
i  at  the  stained-glass  windows  at  the 
of  the  chapel,  red  and  yellow  and 
?e  rectangles,  the  light  cast  across  the 
n  the  front  of  the  room.  The  eulogy 
by  a  friend  was  personal  and  mov- 
\s  the  service  went  on,  I  listened  to 
ibbi  speak,  listened  to  his  words  and 
rayers.  I  wanted  to  understand  what 
□uld  say  about  God,  waited  to  hear 
to  speak  to  him.  I  tried  to  make  the 
s  have  meaning  to  me,  tossed  them 
id  in  my  head,  but  they  all  slipped 
The  English  words  reminded  me  of 
nes  my  grandmother  said  on  Easter, 
the  prayers  became  I  lebrew,  and  I 
I  them  in  only  as  a  soft  rumble  of 
s,  like  the  sound  of  the  Lord's  Pra\  er 
ireh  on  childhood  Sunday  mornings, 
did  not  go  to  the  funeral  in  order  to 
rstand  the  Jewish  faith,  but  I  did 
,  in  some  way,  to  find  there  some- 
about  God  that  I  could  hold  on  to. 
ad  I  felt  the  same  as  I  did  in  my 
Imother's  church  as  a  child:  as  if  1 
missing  something,  something  I 
d  have  seen  ( >r  felt.  Yet  I  was  sure — 
ps  I  even  felt  it  as  a  child — that  God 
was  there,  somewhere.  I  know  my 
Imother  knows  him  from  a  lifetime 
ndays  at  church.  I  watched  the  rabbi 
as  he  prayed  in  Hebrew,  and  I  knew 
he  hail  given  his  life  to  God.  1 
led  the  face  of  my  friend  at  his 
r's  funeral,  eyes  focused  on  some- 
inside  himself,  and  I  wondered  if  he 
ound  some  part  of  God  in  that 
1.  He  did  not  wear  a  yarmulke;  per- 
i  I  thought,  he  knew  God  well 
I  ih  that  the  gesture  no  longer  mat- 


tered. So  the  service  went  on,  the  prayers 
familiar  murmurs  in  my  ears,  and  I 
watched  the  color  from  the  windows  hang 
on  the  wall  behind  the  speaking  rabbi. 
And  in  my  own  yarmulke  I  felt  uncom- 
fortable. 

I  remember  the  first  times  I  went  to 
Quaker  Meeting  for  Worship,  as  a  first 
grader.  Sitting  on  the  rough  red  bench 
pad,  I  sw  ung  my  legs  back  and  forth 
underneath  me  and  tried  to  keep  my  jack- 
et from  rustling,  waiting  and  listening  for 
something  I  always  knew  was  about  to 
happen.  In  the  12  years  since  then,  my 
legs  have  grown  to  touch  the  floor  and 
stopped  swinging,  and  I  have  grown  com- 
fortable in  the  meetinghouse.  I  feel  at 
home  among  the  rows  of  brown  benches, 
the  smell  of  the  wooden  walls.  And  I  have 
come  to  understand,  during  those  years, 
the  Quaker  God — the  God  that  is  the 
light  in  each  person,  the  God  that  is  the 
goodness  and  beauty  around  us  every  day. 
This  view  of  God  I  could  grasp;  I  could 
wrap  my  mind  around  it.  My  grandmoth- 
er believes  that  God  stands  in  the  sky,  but 
I  cannot  see  him  there.  I  try  to  picture  my 
grandmother  at  Meeting  for  Worship  and 
wonder  whether  she  would  find  God  in 
the  silence.  I  do  not  think  she  would.  She 
finds  God  in  those  prayers  in  church  that 
run  past  me  like  smooth,  monotone  ram- 
bling. She  finds  God  singing  along  with 
the  big  pipe  organ.  "Aren't  the  hymns 
beautiful?"  she  asks  me  after  every  Mass. 
Yes,  I  say,  but  to  me  they  sound  more  like 


people  singing  out  of  tune. 

This  year  I  sat  one  Wednesday  in  a 
spot  on  the  facing-bench  where  the  sun's 
rays  streamed  through  a  window  in  the 
balcony,  seeming  to  point  directly  to  the 
floor  in  front  of  me.  I  could  see  the  ray's 
full  length,  lit  by  swirling  dust  and  golden 
in  the  brown  light  of  the  room.  Nobody 
around  me  seemed  to  notice  it,  and  I 
wondered  if  they  could  see  it  at  all,  or  if  it 
was  pointed  just  at  me.  I  leaned  forward 
and  tried  to  sit  so  that  I  could  feel  the 
light,  but  I  never  quite  reached  it.  It  lasted 
only  HI  minutes,  as  the  sun  moved  across 
the  window  and  the  dust  settled  out  of  its 
beams.  As  it  disappeared  I  stared  at  it  and 
felt  disappointed;  there  had  been  nothing 
godly  about  those  beams,  and  I  felt  no 
light  inside  of  me.  1  imagine  the  way  my 
grandmom  feels  singing  those  hymns, 
inspired  with  light  and  faith.  In  the  meet- 
inghouse I  feel  none  of  the  discomfort 
that  I  felt  in  church  or  lelt  at  the  funeral.  I 
know  what  to  do,  how  to  act.  And  1  can 
grasp  what  the  Quakers  sav  about  God, 
that  he  exists  all  around  us,  in  the  silence. 
But  even  in  the  meetinghouse,  in  a  silence 
in  which  I  have  come  to  feel  at  home,  I 
could  not  find  it.  I  wondered  it  I  ever 
would. 

As  I  sat  in  the  silence,  with  those 
beams  of  light  disappearing,  I  saw  the 
faces  of  my  friend  at  his  father's  funeral 
and  Jesus  in  the  window'  at  my  grand- 
mom's  church,  and  decided  I  could  only 
just  w  an,  in  the  silence,  for  ( fod.  W 
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ethics  notebook 


Euthanizing  Life 

^  Our  cocoons  of  squirming 
choice  have  isolated  us.  5 


AB<  )U1  10  VI'  ARS  AGO,  a  home 
video  of  a  young  Dutch 
woman  named  Maria 
appeared  in  a  PBS  presenta- 
tion   called  "Choosing 

Death." 

Weighing  43  pounds,  she  was 
hacked  against  a  stark  white  wall,  her 
sunken  eyes  searching,  darting.  She  was 
25  years  old.  For  14  of  those  years  she 
had  heen  suffering  from  anorexia. 

"I  only  punish  myself.  My  entire  life 
is  a  slow  torture.  And  now  I  see  the  only 
way  is  death.  It  is  an  unbearable  life." 
Her  doctor,  Nicholas  Kors,  a  pediatri- 
cian, had  started  treating  her  at  the  age 
of  10.  Over  the  years  she  accepted  multi- 
ple treatments  of  tube  feeding  and  psy- 
chiatric care,  hut  each  time,  even  though 
she  eventually  graduated  from  high 
school  and  held  a  job,  she  sank  deeper 
into  depression  and  anorexic  emptiness. 

The  pediatrician,  whom  Maria 
called,  "my  friend,  my  doctor,  my  sec- 
ond father,"  states  that  three  times  she 
had  asked  for  death.  As  the  camera  hacks 
away  from  her  frightened,  glaring  eves, 
we  are  told  that  five  days  later  she  was 
euthanized. 

Dr.  Kors  was  charged  with  murder. 
Alter  the  home  video  was  shown  in 
court,  the  judge  acquitted  him.  The 
judge  agreed  with  Maria.  Her  suffering 
had  made  her  life  unbearable. 

I  show  this  video  to  my  undergradu- 
ate class  in  medical  ethics  because, 
among  many  more  important  reasons,  I 
want  them  to  see  the  strongest  case 
made  for  the  position  opposed  to  my 
own:  the  absolute  prohibition  against  the 
killing  of  persons. 

It  is  excruciating  to  watch  her.  She  is 
utterly  convinced  that  it  is  better  to  be 
dead  than  to  be  who  and  what  she  is, 
than  to  endure  such  suffering.  Her  only 
will  is  that  she  exist  no  longer. 

The  video  of  the  life  and  death  of 


Maria  was  a  prediction  of  the  future. 
First  in  The  Netherlands,  and  soon 
enough,  in  the  United  States. 

The  Netherlands,  as  Holy  Week 
2001  began,  made  legal,  acceptable  and 
legitimate  what  had  been  merely  accept- 
able for  quite  some  time.  Even  when  it 
was  illegal,  Dutch  physicians  assisted  in 
as  many  as  4,000  reported  suicides  a 
year.  The  new  law,  we  are  assured,  has 
restrictions — all  of  which  will  in  time 
evaporate  into  new  acceptabilities.  Chil- 
dren between  12  and  18  are  required  to 
have  parental  consent.  No  longer 
restricted  to  "terminally  ill"  and  fully 
competent  adults,  patients  must  at  least 
be  "chronically  ill"  and  in  unbearable 
pain.  Doctors  will  administer  death  only 
after  an  appropriate  medical  review.  The 
Times  of  London  reported  that  steps 
will  be  taken  to  prevent  "euthanasia- 
seeking  tourists"  from  traveling  to  The 
Netherlands  "to  end  their  lives  in  digni- 
ty." Well!  Such  restraint. 

But  not  tor  long.  You  see,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  restrain  any  autonomous  individ- 
ual's demand  for  death.  We  are  now- 
assured  by  the  high  court  of  this  land 
that  our  meaning,  purpose  and  value  is 
spun  out  of  our  very  heads,  troubled  as 
they  may  be.  And  no  one  has  the  right  to 
impose  such  private  meaning  on  anoth- 
er, our  cocoons  of  squirming  choice  hav- 
ing isolated  us  so. 

As  for  restraints,  Judge  Miner,  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second 
Circuit,  once  offered  the  opinion  that 
equal  protection  under  the  law,  as  articu- 
lated in  the  14th  Amendment,  is  violated 
when  we  allow  people  to  refuse  or  with- 
draw treatment  but  not  allow  others  to 
kill  themselves — which,  in  the  judge's 
estimate,  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  (It 
is  interesting  that  in  Quill  v.  Vacco, 
iMiner  appeals  to  Justice  Scalia  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  of  all  people,  who  had 
rejected  in  the  Nancy  Cruzan  case  "the 


irrelevance  of  the  action-inactionlis- 
tinction....  The  cause  of  death  in  yu 
cases  is  the  suicide's  conscious  decani 
to  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence.")™ 

Once  we  deny  the  principle  opp 
doubh  effect,  thatwe  maydoaneutiB 
good  act,  like  forgoing  treatment,  evHi 
one  of  the  results  might  be  an  eafer 
death — provided  the  death  is  neiai 
intended  m  ir  the  direct  means  we  taK 
achieve  a  desired  end  to  suffering. 
Miner,  of  course,  is  right.  If  withdraw 
treatment,  now  approved  by  law,  i&e 
same  as  intentionally  killing  oneself,  ten 
we  cannot  impede  others  who  m 
want  to  kill  themselves  in  other,  rB 
direct  ways.  And,  come  to  think  of  in 
what  right  can  we  impede  anyone  m 
wants  to  be  killed  by  a  doctor?  Whyjlit 
access  to  suicidal  liberty  only  to  tWf, 
who  are  terminally  ill  or  in  unbean|( 
pain?  And  who  is  to  say  whose  paw 
worse?  Why  not  prescribe  deati^ 
minors,  especially  if  they  are  intractty 
anguished?  Why  deny  this  precious  A 
to  the  handicapped  or  those  who  arejj' 
senile  to  freely  choose  it? 

The  double  effect,  pace  Judge  Ma^ 
is  an  ethically  crucial  distinction.  Wl 
out  it,  not  just  medical  ethics  bujp 
moral  reflection  is  reduced  to  chHl 
There  are  countless  times  when  & 
actions  have  unintended,  even  if  fm 
seen,  effects  that  we  do  not  choosd 
will.  True,  using  the  principle  of  do'le 
effect  requires  personal  vigilance  d 
honesty  about  motive  and  intention,* 
we  all  know  the  difference  betwtfl 
intentional  killing  and  "letting  d." 
Thousands  of  times,  treatments  A 
been  forgone  or  withdrawn,  and  pari  ts 
lived.  Care  was  continued.  That  I 
never  happen  in  intended  physician  I 
cide.  If  it  doesn't  work  the  first  time,  I 
do  it  again  and  make  sure  the  patieiis 
dead. 

\s  for  frail  Maria,  so  lost  in  desir 
and  fear,  it  is  harrowing  to  think  18 
such  sentiments  were  what  her  e 
amounted  to.  Killing  her  proclaimed'' 
much,  a  final  assent  to  self-rejectii- 
And  if  there  is,  one  day,  no  one  left  w- 
ing  to  enter  the  fear  with  love,  or  dis.n 
despair  with  hope,  despite  the  deejSt 
wounds,  we  will  not  have  euthanid 
only  the  hopeless.  We  will  have  kip 
frail  life  itself.    John  F.  Kavanaugh,  ' 
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is  not  the  first  book  on  the  liturgy 
i  Joseph  Ratzinger,  a  German 
olic  theologian,  cardinal  prefect  of 
/atican  Congregation  for  the  Doc- 
of  die  Faith  and  former  archbishop 
unich.  He  has  also  written  A  New 
for  the  Lord  as  w  ell  as  an  important 
iduction  to  Klaus  Gamber's  The 
•n  of  the  Liturgy.  The  current  work  is 
t  as  homage  to  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nt  works  of  the  20th-century  liturgi- 
lovement,  Romano  Guardini's  The 
of  the  Liturgy  (1918). 
ike  Guardini,  Ratzinger  wishes  to 
)  the  core  of  Catholic  liturgy — w  hat 
s  it  what  it  is — and  on  that  basis  to 
der  the  right  way  of  celebrating  it. 
)inpares  the  recent  reform  after  Vati- 
to  the  uncovering  of  a  fresco,  which 
v  endangered  by  environmental  fac- 
Although  he  does  not  pursue  this 
ihor,  we  shall  see  that  he  has  some 
:  I  disagreements  with  how  die  fresco 
!  ncovered. 

he  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of 
i  srview,  in  which  Ratzinger  presents  a 
)  ■ful  and  beautiful  vision  of  Christian 
:  dp.  Part  of  the  strength  of  this  pre- 
i  ion  lies  in  the  facility  with  w  hich  he 
I  with  biblical  texts,  as  well  as  in  the 
p  /,  coherence  and  consistency  of  his 
s  .  The  Christian  cultus  exists  so  that 
I"  flans  can  lead  lives  that  glorify  God, 
'  it  they  can  reach  their  true  voca- 
)  -divinization.  Here  and  throughout 
I  >ok  Ratzinger  time  and  again  reveals 
s  >preciation  for  the  insights  of  the 
1  tian  East,  especially  the  Byzantine 
I  on.  He  insists,  contrary  to  what  he 
I  ves  to  be  contemporary  trends,  on 
it  venness  of  wrorship,  on  its  basis  in 
*  tion  rather  than  being  constructed 
I  man  beings.  He  picks  up  diis  theme 
I  i  the  book  with  a  scathing  attack  on 
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"creativity  "  in  the  liturgy.  Ratzinger  clear- 
ly outlines  his  understanding  of  the 
reciprocity  betw  een  the  cosmos  and  histo- 
ry, between  creation  and  redemption  as 
ordered  to  one  another — an  important 
feature  of  "classicist"  Catholic  theology. 
He  also  corrects  a  common  misunder- 
standing— that  sacrifice  consists  in  the 
destruction  of  a  victim.  ( )n  the  contrarj .  n 
is  based  on  self-gift  and  the  principle  of 
"losing  oneself  as  the  only  possible  way  of 
finding  oneself."  Thus,  tor  him  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  sacrifice  is  a  love-transformed 
humanity.  (I  use  the  inclusive  word 
"humanity"  here,  though  throughout  the 
translator  uses  words  like  "man"  and 
"mankind.") 

Playing  oft  the  Xeoplatonic  idea  of 
the  going  out  and  return  (exitus/reditus) 
of  being,  Ratzinger  interprets  the  process 
of  returning  creation  through  Christ  not 
as  a  rescue  from  tall  into  finitude  as  much 
as  the  reciprocation  of  God's  free  act  of 
creation.  Therefore  worship  always  has 
God  as  its  ultimate  goal,  nothing  less.  For 
Ratzinger  the  ultimate  revelation  of  this 
process  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cross  and 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Analysis  of  how  Christ  transforms  the 
worship  of  Israel  is  crucial  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  book.  Like  a  number  of  con- 
temporary New  Testament  scholars, 
Ratzinger  views  the  cleansing  of  the  Tem- 


ple as  a  major  turning  point.  Jesus  implic- 
itly becomes  the  new  Temple  and  replaces 
the  sacrifices  of  the  old  Temple  with  him- 
self. He  becomes  the  representative  sacri- 
fice, the  free  self-gift,  now  communicated 
to  his  followers  in  the  Eucharist,  which  he 
understands  primarily  in  terms  of  adora- 
tion and  sacrifice.  Oddly  enough,  he 
makes  no  allusion  to  die  root  of  the  term 
"Eucharist"  as  thanksgiving. 

The  remainder  of  the  book  spells  out 
the  consequences  of  this  vision  of  the  spir- 
it of  the  liturgy.  I  will  concentrate  on  four 
of  the  issues  that  the  author  deals  with:  the 
orientation  of  Christian  prayer,  music, 
posture  and  silence.  Ratzinger  points  out 
that  from  very  early  on  Christians  prayed 
facing  Fast,  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun, 
and  that  this  "orientation"  (literally)  was 
adopted  on  the  basis  of  eschatology,  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  This  is  why  we  find 
crosses  in  the  apses  of  Christian  churches, 
which  he  argues  are  eventually  augmented 
by  the  tabernacle  with  the  reserved  sacra- 
ment. Thus  he  finds  that  the  requirement 
of  versus  popu/u/ii  celebration — w  ith  the 
priest  turned  toward  the  assembly — is  an 
unwarranted  innovation  in  the  Catholic 
tradition,  especially  since  it  has  virtually 
turned  priests  into  entertainers.  Those 
liturgists  w  ho  criticize  the  development  of 
the  tabernacle  on  the  altar  are  antiquarians 
w  ho  have  a  prejudice  against  die  dev  elop- 
ment of  tradition  in  favor  of  a  romanti- 
cized view  of  the  early  church. 

In  part  he  is  correct.  The  current  situ- 
ation of  priest  and  people  facing  one 
another  makes  it  possible  for  the  liturgy  to 
depend  too  much  on  the  personality  of  the 
priest.  The  argument  that  priest  and  peo- 
ple faced  one  another  in  the  early  church 
does  not  hold  w  ater  in  the  face  of  the 
ov  erw  helming  evidence  of  praving  toward 
the  F.ast.  On  the  other  hand,  the  evidence 
from  the  early  church  is  extremely  com- 
plex and  there  were  almost  certainly 
instances  m  "Westward  oriented"  church- 
es w  here  priest  and  people  did  face  each 
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other  during  prayer.  Moreover,  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  can  legitimately  argue  for 
the  present  versus populum  arrangement  on 
the  basis  or  a  renewed  understanding  of 
the  Eucharist  as  a  communal  celebration 
of  the  passion,  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ,  notwithstanding  the  need  to  over- 
come difficulties  with  "entertainment" 
liturgy. 

f  inally,  the  criticism  ot  medieval  and 
Tridentine  developments  in  the  liturgy  is 
not  merely  antiquarian;  it  is  based  on  the 


fact  that  many  such  developments  took 
place  when  the  people  had  by  anil  large- 
stopped  receiving  holy  Communion  and 
were  unable  to  participate  vocally  in  the 
liturgy.  The  new  edition  of  the  General 
Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal  reiterates, 
the  necessity  of  free-standing  altars  and 
versus  populum  celebration. 

On  the  subject  of  music,  Ratzinger 
traces  developments  from  the  Hebrew 
psalter  right  through  to  the  present.  The 
beginning  of  this  chapter  is  a  fittingly  lyri- 
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cal  exposition  of  the  power  and  necesj* 
of  liturgical  music.  He  has  no  simple  s(i- 
tions,  since  what  he  understands  toje 
legitimate  inculturation  poses  some  da 
cult  problems  for  liturgical  music  in  ig 
view.  He  is  particularly  suspicious  of  je 
use  of  rock  music  as  a  phenomenon  of  n 
Dionysian  surrender  of  the  intellect  tote 
emotions  and  therefore  an  ahandonni; 
of  the  Logos-  or  Word-centered  essejl 
of  Christianity. 

In  the  debate  over  liturgy  and  cultA 
Ratzinger  weighs  in  on  the  side  of  thje 
who  see  Christianity  to  be  its  own  cultta' 
as  opposed  to  those  who  understand  i'o 
be  always  the  child  ot  particular  cultikl 
circumstances.  He  links  some  modn 
views  of  liturgical  music  to  a  deconsn- 
tionism  that  favors  practice  over  thouit 
because  "there  is  no  common  faith 
more."  In  such  statements  as  this  I  m 
that  Ratzinger  betrays  a  great  wearirss 
and  deep  suspicion  of  contemporary  fa 
ture  that  colors  the  whole  book. 

The  author  does  make  an  eloqint 
case  for  the  value  of  kneeling  in  the  liir- 
gy — especially  as  an  attitude  of  adoratn, 
supplication  and  surrender.  He  is  certajB 
correct:  kneeling  is  an  extremely  imp> 
tant  posture  for  Christians  to  adopt  ,d 
needs  to  find  a  place  in  the  liturgy.  Unw' 
tunately,  as  is  often  the  case  through  it 
the  book,  Ratzinger  caricatures  thosefe 
criticizes  bv  claiming  that  there  are  si  e 
"\\  h<  i  are  dying  to  talk  us  out  ot  kneeliu" 
But  the  pertinent  question  conce»s 
kneeling  during  the  eucharistic  prayenn 
which  a  case  can  be  made  for  Christus 
standing  around  the  table  of  the  Lord 
cwmstantes,  as  the  Roman  Canon  puts  it 

In  the  same  vein  he  criticizes  liturg.il 
dance,  especially  when  it  encoura^s 
applause.  Once  again  he  makes  a  god 
point.  Applause  makes  it  seem  that  liti# 
is  an  entertainment,  as  opposed  to  a  gii  )l 
God  to  which  we  respond  with  boy, 
heart,  mind  and  voice.  He  makes  a  sbp 
distinction  between  the  liturgical  dafe 
characteristic  of  the  Zairean  and  Ethiti- 
an  processions  anil  "dance  pantomiml." 
Just  as  one  would  have  to  be  careful  abiit 
making  too  sharp  a  distinction  betwtn 
choral  and  congregational  singing  at  te 
liturgy,  so  here  I  would  be  cautious  atiit 
denying  the  value  of  all  solo  or  ensenN 
dance. 

Cardinal  Ratzinger  is  not  happy  aba 
the  situation  of  silence  in  the  liturgy.fc 
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inly  finds  it  absent  in  the  "hustle  and 
le"  frequently  characteristic  of  the 
inge  of  peace.  He  fails  to  mention  the 
nmendation  of  silence  after  the  read- 
He  reiterates  a  statement  that  he 
is  caused  consternation  among  litur- 
when  he  first  made  it  in  1978:  "in  no 
:  does  the  whole  Canon  always  have 
said  out  loud."  Here  he  reveals  just 
far  removed  he  is  from  the  spirit  of 
turgical  reform,  one  of  whose  cardi- 
irinciples  is  the  intelligibility  of  the 
iristic  prayer  as  a  prayer  of  the  entire 
;h,  voiced  by  the  priest, 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
w  that  Cardinal  Ratzinger  compares 
ontemporary  liturgical  reform  to  a 
)  recendy  uncovered  and  now  endan- 
1  by  the  environment.  In  this  book  he 
nany  illuminating,  powerful  and 
dful  things  to  say  about  it,  but  I  am 
o  sure  he  likes  the  manner  in  which 
•esco  was  uncovered  or,  for  drat  mat- 
ie  fresco  that  appeared. 

John  F.  Baldovin 
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is  a  crucially  important  book.  I  want- 
most  immediately,  to  send  a  copy  to 
ongresswoman  and  to  my  nieces, 
like  so  many  American  women  aged 
42,  are  caught  in  the  double-bind  of 
jving  for  young  children  and  aging 
its.  Heymann's  careful  data  would 
rm  what  they  already  recognize  intu- 
p  our  nation's  failure  to  address 
ing  families'  needs  and  a  growing 
nal  caregiving  crisis. 
.  Jody  Heymann,  M.D.,  Director  of 
y  at  the  Harvard  University  Center 
ociety,  draws  on  ground-breaking 
rch  based  on  The  Working  Finn  Hies 
y  and  interviews  with  7,500  care- 
s.  The  majority  (70  percent)  of  Amer- 
children  come  from  homes  where 
parents  work  full-time.  For  the  work- 


ing poor  and  lower-middle  classes,  the 
release  of  one  parent  for  child  care  is  no 
longer  a  viable  economic  option.  These 
parents  seek  scarce  child  care,  which  is 
cosdy  (the  average  cost  for  child  care  is  the 
same  as  tuition  for  a  state  university)  and 
often  inadequate.  There  is  almost  no  child 
■  care  available  during  evening  hours,  when 
many  parents,  especially  the  working  poor, 
must  work.  When  their  child  is  sick  or 
needs  medical  attention,  parents  must  take 
a  leave — usually  unpaid — from  work. 

The  one  and  only  federal  policy 
response  to  this  growing  pressure  on  par- 


ents to  care  for  the  health  or  special  educa- 
tional needs  ol  children  or  the  elderly  is 
the  Family  Medical  Leave  Act.  Half  of 
working  America  is  not  covered  by  this 
legislation.  Many  of  the  working  poor  or 
marginally  middle  class  simply  can  not 
afford  to  take  unpaid  leave  to  care  for  fami- 
ly emergencies.  The  legislation,  moreover, 
envisions  only  major  illnesses  for  children, 
a  spouse  and  a  parent.  Grandparents,  sib- 
lings or  other  close  relatives  are  not  cov- 
ered. Nor  are  the  ordinary,  non-life- 
threatening,  diseases  that  periodically 
disable  children.  Especially  hard  hit  are 
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Summer  School  in  Spirituality 

25  June  -  3  July  2001  (Mon  to  Fri  9.30  -  4  30) 
non  residential 

Topics  include:  The  Art  of  Journalling, 
Transformative  Reading,  Soul  Work,  etc. 

For  further  information  on  Summer  School  contact: 
Summer  School  Secretary  or  email: 
pcorcoran(5)milltown-institute  ie 


The  same  fee  schedule  applies  for  Irish  and  overseas  students 
F.F.E.L.  ELIGIBILIITY:  School  No.  02592300 

Enquiries:  Admissions  Office,  Milltown  Institute,  Milltown  Park,  Dublin  6  Ireland 
Tel:  +  353  1  269  8388  Fax:  +353  1  269  2528 
Website  www.milltown-institute.ie  Email:  info@milltown-institute.ie 
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&    See  Series 


People 

of  the 

Covenant 


Dunne  Berganl,  CS A 


DlANNE 

Bergant,  csa 
•  New! 

People 
of  THE 
Covenant 

An  Invitation 
to  the  Old 
Testament 


A  fascinating  introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament  that  reveals  the  text  as  any- 
thing but  "old."  Sister  Bergant  invites 
readers  to  explore  the  text  through  the 
people  who  populate  it,  from  Abraham 
to  Ruth.  We  learn  about  the  judges, 
kings,  prophets,  priests,  wise  ones, 
mysterious  figures,  rebels,  lovers,  and 
healers  who  bring  the  Old  Testament  to 
life  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  New 
Testament.  Discussion  questions. 
1-58051-040-6  paperback  216pp  $12.95 

 Also  available  


Who  Is  Jesus? 
Why  Is  He  Important? 

An  Invitation  to  the  New  Testament 

Daniel  Harrington,  s.j. 
"Students,  catechists,  and  searchers 
should  place  it  on  their  bookshelves." 

— Dr.  Raymond  Collins 
1-58051-053-1   paperback  212  pp  $11.95 

A  Faith  You  Can  Live  With 

Understanding  the  Basics 

John  O'Donnell,  s.j. 
"Delightful  and  straightforward,  a 
good  companion  for  groups  or  private 
study."     — The  Most  Rev.  Josfi'H  N.  Pi  urn 
1-58051-065-5  paperback  302  pp  $11.95 

Living  Justice 

Catholic  Social  Teaching  in  Action 

Thomas  Massaro,  s.j. 
"Thorough,  thoughtful,  and  very  clear 
presentation.. .a  wonderful  resource  for 
anyone."  — Professor  Mary  Jo  Bane 

l-58051-04h-c>  paperback  280  pp  $11.95 


Sheed  &  Ward 

30  Amberwood  Parkway 
Ashland,  ( >l  I  44S0S 


call:  1-800-266-5564 
fax:  1-419-281-b, 

www.sheedandward.i  om 


parents  of  children  who  have  special  devel- 
opmental problems  or  diseases  such  as  dia- 
betes  or  epilepsy.  In  I  leymann's  surveys,  a 
large  percentage  of  respondents  recount 
being  penalized  (by  loss  of  pay,  not  getting 
promotions  or  even  by  being  fired)  for 
availing  themselves  of  family  medical  leave. 
One  in  five  elderly  Americans  over  65 
(currently  13  percent  of  the  population) 
has  difficulty  meeting  basic  care  needs. 
Community  resources  are  lacking  or  not 
adequate  to  cover  elder  care. 

Nor  are  schools  family-friendly.  They 
schedule  registration  and  teacher-parent 
consultations  during  school  hours  when 
parents  work.  Parents  have  to  take  off 
work  because  mandated  immunizations  for 
childhood  diseases  are  not  provided  on 
school  premises.  The  school  day  is  less 
than  two-thirds  the  length  of  a  parent's 
workday.  The  school  year  is  30  percent 
shorter  than  the  ordinary  work  year.  Only 
one  in  five  schools  offers  systematic  after- 
school  programs.  Few  schools  provide 
transportation  for  children  who  stay  in 
school  after  the  3  p.m.  leaving  time.  The 
United  States  lags  behind  120  countries  in 
granting  paid  maternity  leaves.  France, 
Belgium  and  Finland  provide  universal 
school  or  child  care  starting  at  age  two. 

As  policy  proposals,  Heymann  opts 
for  a  universal  family  leave  insurance 
(similar  to  unemployment  insurance),  a 
lengthened  school  da\  ami  an  extension 


Th. 
Widen 
Gaj 


Wor  inj 

of  educational  Kami 
coverage 
downward  to 
an  earlier  age 
(minimally  at 
age  three  or 
four).  Our 
nation  seems 
c  u  r  r  e  n  1 1  y 
unwilling  to 
pay  this  price, 
but  the  price 
we  will  pay  for 
neglecting  our 
children  will,  in  the  long  run,  be  cosm 
The  workplace  is  unable,  unwillinj* 
unlikely  to  address  this  problem  seriMi 
ly.  Families  find  themselves  in  gH 
stress  because  they  lack  resources,  m 
society  solutions  are  not  forthcorni: 
The  famed  village  needed  to  raise  a  A 
is  at  work  or  far  away. 

We  will  very  soon  learn  who  ink 
political  system  are  truly  in  favor  of  faM 
values  in  a  working  environment  tHjfe 
not  in  the  least  family-friendly.  WhA 
we  hear  nothing  about  this  presA 
national  crisis  during  the  vacuous  pA 
dential  election  debates?  Sixty-nine  s- 
cent  of  Americans  say  they  would  votA. 
a  politician  who  worked  tor  a  length  ei 
school  day.  The  much  sought-after  stA 
mom  is  most  likely  not  at  the  soA 
game,  but  at  work!        John  A.  Colem 


without  guile 


'  <st<z^ie> 


ul  couldn't  find  a  sitter,  so  I  got  a  video. " 
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ttices 

eals 

■ACTORS  SOUGHT,  donations  begged  for 
ling  MISSISSIPPI  DELTA  MISSION, 
religious  sisters  (seeking  a  Spanish- 
ng  third)  serve  small  rural  parish,  His- 
farm  workers,  prisoners,  interracial, 
lith  partnerships  and  tutor  potential 
chool  dropouts.  Write:  Delta  Catholic 
Ties,  Box  307,  Rosedale,  MS  38769. 


cation 

)R  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
•urrent  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
[iiided  independent  study.  Accredited, 
entrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
..  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
)r  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 
;  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph: 
341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
ist.edu. 

1th  Care 

iELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
•o,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham  Psy- 
c  Group.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treat- 
issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy, 
us  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  New 
Ph:  (973)696-3102. 

:ellaneous 

HONS,  IDEAS,  NEW  PRODUCTS!  Presen- 
to  industry/national  exposition.  Patent 
1  (888)  439-IDEA. 


tions 

)INATOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Si. 

I  1  of  Avila  Catholic  Church,  located  in 
I  ta,  Ga.,  seeks  a  full-time  coordinator  of 
|  us  education  to  continue  coordination  of 
j  as  education  program  for  600+  students, 
a  PPK3-12.  This  is  a  salaried  position  with 
j  is.  Qualifications:  practicing  Catholic  in 
I  tanding;  B.A.  in  religious  education/the- 
I  or  a  religious  studies  certificate  preferred; 
I  urn  requirement  is  diocesan  certification 
1  techist  with  at  least  3  years  of  experience 
j  itechist;  sacramental  and  liturgical  skills 
j  J;  must  be  able  to  work  collaborative!} 
I  ther  staff  members.  Please  send  resume, 
i  ng  professional  and  personal  references, 
|  s.  Maiy  Chapin,  Administrator,  St.  Tere- 
1  Avila  Catholic  Church,  117  Pleasant 
j  Road,  Augusta,  GA  30907-3517. 

I  T  AID  SERVICES.  The  Service  Center  of 
I  lie  Social  Services  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  is 
i  ing  for  a  full-time  religious  to  fill  the 
I  in  of  program  administrator  for  direct 
Is  to  the  poor.  The  preferred  candidate 
I  possess  a  master  of  social  work  degree  or 
|  er's  degree  in  a  related  field.  Ideal  candi- 


date would  have  agency  administrative  experi- 
ence, including  direct  employee  superv  ision, 
grant  administration  and  public  relations  skills. 
Candidates  should  send  resume  to:  Marilyn 
King,  Fax:  (334)  434-1549  or  e-mail:  cssmo- 
bile@aol.com. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  I  Inly 
Trinity,  the  Jesuit  parish  in  the  Georgetown 
section  of  Washington,  D.C.,  invites  applica- 
tions from  experienced  and  appropriately  cre- 
dentialed  candidates  to  fill  a  D.R.E.  position 
with  oversight  responsibility  for  CCD.,  adult 
education  and  vouth  ministry.  Send  rc;sume 
and  references  to:  Pastor,  Holy  Trinity 
Catholic  Church,  3513  N  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007.  Deadline  for  applications: 
June  1,2001. 

MATER  DEI  HIGH  SCHOOL  is  seeking  a  full-time 
CAMPUS  MINISTRY  RETREAT  DIREC- 
TOR. This  position,  as  part  of  a  larger  campus 
ministry  team,  is  responsible  tor  coordinating 
grade-level  retreats,  retreat  team  formation  and 
retreat  follow-up  activities.  The  position  also 
includes  teaching  responsibilities.  Applicants 
should  have  a  degree  in  the  area  of  religious 
studies  or  a  related  field  from  a  Catholic  msntu- 
tion  as  well  as  previous  experience  in  retreat 
ministry.  Mater  Dei  is  a  large,  coeducational, 
multi-ethnic  Catholic  high  school  m  Orange 
County,  Calif.  A  great  ministry  for  the  right  per- 
son! Send  your  resume  by  fax  to:  (714)  754- 


1880,  Attn:  Shirley  Rabinowitz;  or  mail  to: 
Shirley  Rabinowitz,  Mater  Dei  High  School, 
1202  W.  Edinger  Avenue,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92707. 

PRINCIPAL.  Bishop  Perry  Middle  School,  Nativ- 
ity Network  middle  school  in  New  Orleans, 
seeks  principal.  Small  faculty,  classes  of  15  for 
African-American  boys  from  below  poverty 
level,  grades  5-8.  Practicing  Catholic.  Master's 
degree.  Sensitive  to  black  Catholic  agenda.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  references  to:  David  G. 
Cray,  S.S.E.,  President,  Bishop  Pern  Middle 
School.  I 'Ml  Dauphme  Street.  Xeu  Orleans, 
LA  70116;  Fax:  (504)  943-1320;  e-mail: 
da\  id.cray@bpms.org. 

VOCATIONS— ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The 

Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  is  seeking  a  dynamic 
individual  with  demonstrated  commitment  to 
the  church  ami  priesthood  as  an  Associate- 
Director  for  the  Office  of  Vocations.  Respon- 
sibilities include  recruitment  and  awareness  tor 
the  diocesan  priesthood  in  the  Archdiocese  ot 
Baltimore.  This  includes  inviting  qualified  can- 
didates to  consider  the  ministry  of  priesthood 
and  offering  adequate  opportunities  tor  dis- 
cernment. Qualified  individuals  should  possess 
master's  degree  in  theology  or  related  field, 
some  experience  or  education  in  discernment 
and/or  spiritual  direction,  security  in  own  dis- 
cernment of  vocation  (i.e.,  marriage,  single, 
religious  or  priesthood),  willingness  to  be  avail- 
able to  potential  candidates  on  evenings  and 


Refreshing,  vital  prayers 
from  the  "poet  of  prayer 


By  Ted  Loder, 
author  of 
GUERRILLAS 
OF  GRACE 


"God  of  passionate  patience 
and  lively  waiting, 
in  whatever  way  you  choose 
be  with  us  in  our  eagerness 
and  in  our  uneasiness 
as  we  balance  on  the  edge 

of  a  newness  disguised  as  familiar, 
a  mystery  lurking  in  the  taken-for-granted, 
a  discovery  waiting  in  the  common, 
a  love  fevering  to  be  expressed, 
a  hope  waiting  to  be  born  out  of  pain, 
as  the  wonder  of  it  all 
hushes  our  hearts 

and  disquiets  our  certainties. " 

—from  MY  HEART  IN  MY  MOUTH 
PRAYERS  FOR  OUR  LIVES 


Available  at  your  favorite  bookstore  or  from  Innisfree 
Press  1-800-367-5872  www.lnnisfreePress.com 

ISBN  1-880913-49-6  $14.95 

 www.lnnisfreePress.com 
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SABBATICAL 


cr 

Relax  with  God  and 
Minister  to  Yourself! 


Integrate  theology,  spirituality,  ministry 
and  personal  development  through  a 
sabbatical  specifically  designed  for 
mid-life  persons. 

Deepen  your  journey  with  God  enriched 
by  men  and  women  from  diverse  cultures. 

Nurture  your  heart  and  soul  in  a  holistic 
environment  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area. 


School  of  Applied  Theology 

Graduate  Theological  Union 

2400  Ridge  Road,  Berkeley  CA  94709 

E-mail:  satgtu@aol.com 
Website:  http://www.satgtu.org/ 

Serving  religious,  clergy  and  laity  since  1960. 


OPTIONS: 

Four  or  Nine  Month  Sabbatical 
Audit,  Credit  or  M.A. 
Room/board  available  on  site 
Partial  Scholarships 

For  a  Free  Brochure,  call: 
800/831-0555,  or 
510/652-1651 
Fax:  51(1/420-0542 


INSTITIIT 
CATHOLIQUE 
DE  PARIS. 


Program  of  Studies  in  Liturgical  and  Sacramental  Theology  in  Paris 


The  "Institut  Superieur  de  Liturgie"  (ISL),  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  is  proud  of 
the  distinguished  work  of  its  professors,  both  in  the  liturgical  reforms  of  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  (B.  Botte,  l.-H.  Dalmais,  P.-M.  Gy,  P.  Jounel)  and  on  continuing  liturgical 
research  (P.-M.  Gy  and  Paul  DeClerck,  past  presidents  of  "Societas  Liturgica"; 
L-M.  Chauvet's  work  in  sacramental  theology). 

The  institute  offers  a  two-year  Master's  degree  program  in  Theology  with  Specialization 
in  Liturgy  and  Sacramental  Theology  (equivalent  to  an  S.T.L).  It  requires  the  undergra- 
duate degree  in  theology  (S.T.B.),  and  knowledge  of  French.  The  major  courses  for  the 
year  2001-2002  will  be  the  following:  Theology  of  Celebration  (L.-M.  Chauvet), 
Sacramental  Theology  and  the  Rites  of  Daily  Life  (M.  Brulin),  Time  and  Liturgy  -  paschal 
mystery,  liturgical  year,  liturgy  of  the  hours  (P.  Pretot,  O.S.B.)  and  Music  and  Liturgy 
(E.  Bellanger). 

The  program  also  includes  a  survey  of  the  History  of  the  Liturgy  (4  professors),  as  well 
as  courses  on  The  Word  in  the  Liturgy,  Funerals,  the  Sacraments  in  Ecumenical  Dialogue, 
and  Liturgical  Law. 

The  curriculum  which  draws  on  theology,  history  and  anthropology  is  complemented  by 
a  series  of  in  depth  seminars  and  practical  workshops. 

For  further  information  write:  Rev.  Paul  De  Clerck,  Director  ISL, 
Institut  Catholique  de  Paris,  21,  rue  d'Assas,  F-75270,  Paris  Cedex  06,  France 
E-mail:  isl.ias.lem@icp.fr 


weekends.  Comprehensive  benefit  pa 
Submit  resume  and  salary  requireme: 
Division  of  Human  Resource  Services/ 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore;  320  Cath 
Street;  Baltimore,  MD  21201.  Fax:  (410 
2953;  e-mail:  hrserv@archbalt.org.  EOE. 

YOUTH  MINISTRY  DIRECTOR.  St.  Ter 

Avila  Catholic  Church,  located  in  August 
seeks  a  full-time  youth  ministry  director 
is  a  salaried  position  with  benefits.  Qu; 
tions:  practicing  Catholic  in  good  stai 
B.A.  or  B.S.  degree  in  social  science,  gu 
or  theology  with  emphasis  on  youth  mi 
know  ledge  of  church  teachings  and  lift 
practices;  possess  strong  organizational, 
munication  and  administrative  skills;  be 
starter,  motivator  and  have  the  abil 
recruit,  train,  supervise  and  evaluate  adu 
unteers;  must  be  able  to  work  collaboE 
with  other  staff  members.  Please  send  rt 
including  professional  anil  personal  refei 
to:  Mrs.  Man,'  Chapin,  Administrator,  St. 
sa  of  Avila  Catholic  Church,  117  Ph 
I  lome  Road,  Augusta,  GA  30907-3517 

Publishing 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  Qualit 
sidv  publisher  accepting  manuscripts:  Ph: 
695-9599. 


Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Special  confi 
retreat  on  the  Spirituality  of  Thomas  M 
June  22-28,  2001.  Presenter:  Rev.  P 
Collins  from  Nova  Vita  Hermitage.  E 
ences  ot  contemplative  prayer,  eucharistk 
gy,  two  conferences  daily,  extensive  use 
performing  arts.  For  details  and  a  broi 
contact:  Bethany  Retreat  House,  202  C 
Rte.  105, 1  Lighland  Mills,  NY  10930.  Ph 
928-2213;  Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e- 
thevenet@frontiernet.net. 

Wills 

YOUR  WILL:  Please  remember  Amer 
your  will.  Our  legal  title  is:  America 
Inc.,  106  West  56th  Street,  New  Yorl 
10019. 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  for  things  offered  or 
positions,  services,  items  unci  ideas;  for  seasonal 
books  and  collections,  meetings  and  workshops;  foi 
ever  would  interest  cultivated,  concerned  readt 
notices  must  be  in  keeping  with  America's  sta 
Rates  for  insertion:  $1.32  per  word,  10-wori 
mum.  Box  and  number  count  as  two  words.  Ruh 
tract  ed  for  six  times:  $1.21  per  word;  for  12 
$1.16;  for  24  times:  $1.10;  for  46  times: 
Responses  to  box  numbers  forwarded  at  posta 
Copy  with  full  payment  due  IS  days  before  pubs 
date.  Address:  Classified  Department,  Amerii 
West  56th  St.,  Sew  York,  NY  10019  or  cal 
515-0102;  Fax:  (520)  222-211)7;  E-mail:  aM 
capress.org. 
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Sent 

just  at  your  Web  site  and  found  you 
have  search  capabilities  by  topic.  I 
d  someday  it  would  be  done.  My 
•rs  have  been  answered.  Thank  you. 
my  growing  shelf  of  saved  hard- 
issues  can  more  easily  be  accessed 
I  g  discussions  with  friends  and  fami- 
ease  tell  your  print  readers  about 
ew  service.  It  is  a  godsend. 

Paul  Schmid 
Forest  Lake,  Minn. 

on  and  Morality 

iks  for  your  editorial  "Missile 
ase  Follies"  (4/2).  The  editorial  is 
ct,  and  all  of  my  friends  agree.  But 
oliticians  do  nothing.  You  are  right 
hey  are  afraid  of  the  defense  Con- 
ors. I  think  the  religious  voice  in 
toed  States  has ;  chance  to  be  an 
lendent  voice  of  reason  and  morali- 
)ur  editorial  is  a  good  example. 

Dean  Hoge 
Washington,  D.C. 

jsted  Patronage 

ence  Cunningham's  remarks  on 
lints  (4/9),  in  reviewing  the  new 
>n  of  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
iitute  a  delightful  piece.  For  a  real 
pener,  check  out  the  entry  under 
h  2  for  St.  Chad.  In  light  of  what 
;ned  in  the  2000  presidential  elec- 
n  our  country,  perhaps  we  can 
on  the  Vatican  to  name  St.  Chad 
itron  saint  of  contested  elections! 

(Rev.)  Lee  F.  Bacchi 
Clifton,  III. 

of  Life 

irticles  by  Paul  Laurit/en,  "Nei- 
-'erson  nor  Property,"  and  Lisa 
:  Cahill,  "Stem  Cells:  A  Bioethical 
cing  Act"  (3/26),  highlight  the 
mg  conflict  between  the  research 
by  publicly  funded  organizations 
re  subject  to  federal  regulations 
biting  the  creation  of  embryos  for 
*ch  purposes  and  private  business 
prises  that  are  not  regulated, 
rivate  commercial  organizations 
;ed  in  biotechnology  tend  to  keep 
suits  of  their  research  secret.  Such 
izations  may  create  embryonic  stem 
or  research  purposes  without  public 
ight.  The  financial  rew  ards  to  these 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS, 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books.  \  ideos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  lo  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  information,  please  contact: 
James  .1.  Gill.  S.  J.,  M.D.,  Director. 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue.  Chicago.  1L  60615-369X 
Phone:  (773)  6X4-XI46;  Fax:  (773)  6X4-XIM: 
E-mail:  CISHS(?>  AOL.COM 


"Listen  .  .  .  with  the  ear  of  your  heart"  •  Rule  of  Benedict,  Prologue 


Master  of  Arts  in  Theology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies 
Master  of  Divinity 
Master  of  Arts  in  Pastoral  Ministry 
Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Music 
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companies  and  their  investors  are  like; 
to  be  substantial.  The  inevitable  resul 
will  be  pressure  to  allow  the  publicly 
funded  research  organizations  to  comi 
pete  by  lowering  the  standards  by  whi] 
they  are  regulated.  Professor  Cahill  is, 
surely  right  when  she  states  that  it  is  q 
concerting  to  witness  how  often  publi) 
standards  in  biomedical  research  chan 
to  follow  the  money. 

Attempts  at  embryo  manufacture! 
have  implications  for  society  as  a  who 
Questions  concerning  the  value  of  lira 
and  what  it  means  to  be  human  are  tot 
important  to  be  left  to  the  wishes  of  a 
for-profit  coinincrci.il  enterprise.  Wh 
needed  is  an  oversight  body  widi  auth 
ty  to  review  research  in  this  important 
area  and  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
appropriate  legislative  groups  regardiij 
proper  oversight  of  for-profit  organiz 
tions. 

Thomas  Aj 
Camden,  I 

Faithful  Courage 

Thank  you  for  "Lessons  Learned"  bj 
Patrick  J.  Malone,  S.J.,  (3/5).  I  rem<J 
bered  reading  and  being  deeply  toucL 
by  a  previous  article  of  his,  "A  God  i 
Who  Gets  Foolishly  Close"  (5/27/oJ 
Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  thank  hil 
for  me  for  his  writing,  for  his  courage 
and  his  deep  faith,  which  I  am  sure  i<i 
inspiration  to  all  who  have  read  his  S 
cles,  as  it  is  for  me. 

Debra  Freeman,  Si 
Victoria,  B.C..  Ca!d 

Same  Church 

Thomas  Merton  and  Simone  Weil  1 
share  something  more  than  using  tlv 
same  church,  Corpus  Christi  in  Marlf 
hattan  (4/9). 

hi  the  fifth  volume  of  his  journal 
Merton  notes  his  discovery  that  it  w; 
his  godfather  and  guardian,  Dr.  Tonl 
Bennett,  who  treated  Weil  in  her  finH 
illness.  Merton  commented:  "Funnw 
that  she  and  I  have  this  in  common:  ffl 
were  both  problems  to  this  good  ma! 

Joseph  Qui* 
Wilkes-Barr3! 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brii 
possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  ni 
postal  address  and  daytime  phone  numt) 
America's  editorial  offices  or  by  electf 
mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  Lei 
may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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ic  Individuality 

iroblem  with  the  BBC-created 
ic  image  of  Jesus  (4/23)  is  that  it  is 
1  intelligent  man's  face.  The  skull 
irements  common  in  the  Holy 
at  his  time  had  left  to  the  artist 
features  that  mark  an  emotionally 
jve  individual,  the  looks  that  are 
iu\t  of  lucky  or  unlucky  brain 
;  and  upbringing  and  life  experi- 

ertain  types  of  devotion  seem  to 
;ether  with  certain  visual  images. 
Catholic  world,  the  mass-pro- 
Sacred  Heart  statues  have,  for  a 
y  or  more,  well-nigh  left  Jesus  to 
:ak-minded.  This  new  image  will 
ikely  serve  to  reinforce  the  disbe- 
the  viewing  public,  not  because  of 
art  hair  or  the  olive-colored  skin 
cause  of  the  stupidity  of  the  facial 
sion. 

Svato  Schutzner 
Washington,  D.C. 

;  rtive  Barrier 

eth  Johnson,  C.S.J.,  has  rightly 
J  trsuasively  alerted  us  to  the  plight 
i  earth  and  the  urgency  of  taking 
i  ial  action  to  correct  it  (4/16).  She 
jj  )o  tar,  however,  when  she  states, 
]  the  rainforest'  becomes  a  con- 
i  noral  application  of  the  com- 
I  nent  'Thou  shalt  not  kill.'" 
I  r  centuries  Catholic  philosophy 
|  oology  placed  a  qualitative  barrier 
|  :n  mankind  and  the  rest  of  cre- 
I  This  is  exemplified  in  die  "Princi- 

1  Foundation"  of  the  Spiritual 
a  ;es  of  St.  Ignatius:  "All  other 
i  on  the  face  of  the  earth  are  created 
|l  n  to  help  him  fulfill  the  end  tor 
1  he  is  created."  Darwin  changed 
&  y  of  thinking  forever  when  he  dis- 
H  d  natural  selection  and  showed  us 
I  .inkind  is  a  product  of  bioli  >gical 
)  on  and  an  integral  part  of  nature. 
If  )f  Darwin's  followers,  however, 
i  irried  this  to  the  extreme.  Some 
I  jne  so  tar  as  to  say  that  man  is  hav- 

day  now  but  will  eventually 
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become  extinct  and  be  replaced  by  some 
other  species.  Others  used  paleontologi- 
cal  evidence  to  depict  man  to  be  by 
nature  a  predatory,  weapon-wielding 
killer-ape  and  used  this  to  explain  why 
the  world  is  in  such  a  mess.  Over  the 
years  this  approach  has  unfortunately 
seeped  into  the  environmental  move- 
ment, even  though  calmer  minds  have 
shown  diat  the  evidence  had  been  misin- 
terpreted and  that  human  society,  with  its 
rules  of  behavior,  suppresses  or  at  least 
controls  any  predatory  impulses. 


"Thou  shalt  not  kill"  is  a  rule  that 
refers  only  to  our  treatment  of  other 
human  beings.  Throughout  our  history 
we  have  hunted  wild  beasts,  domesticat- 
ed plants  and  animals,  and  irreversibly 
changed  some  rainforests  and  other 
environments,  and  we  shall  continue  to 
do  so.  We  could  not  have  evolved  n<  >r 
can  we  survive  without  killing.  We  can 
and  do  kill  members  of  other  living 
species,  but  we  should  not  do  this  indis- 
criminately or  destructively.  It  is  here 
that  we  are  morally  bound.  Julian  I  lux- 
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ley  said  it  best  more  than  50  years  ago 
when  he  wrote,  "By  means  of  his  con- 
scious reason  and  its  chief  offspring,  sci- 
ence, man  has  the  power  of  substituting 
less  dilatory,  less  wasteful  and  less  cruel 
methods  of  progressive  change  than  those 
of  natural  selection,  which  alone  are  avail- 
able to  lower  organisms."  The  time  for  us 
to  begin  using  this  power  is  long  overdue. 

Francis  J.  Murray 
Freeport.  Me. 

Pastoral  Vision 

I  am  prompted  by  the  cover  article  of  the 
April  23  issue  to  extend  my  thanks  to  you 
for  vour  work  on  behalf  of  the  church. 

Even  had  Pope  John  Paul  II  not 
recently  honored  Walter  Kasper  widi  the 
"red  hat,"  his  words  "On  the  Church" 
alone  would  merit  him  the  title  "Emi- 
nence." Indeed,  those  insights  of  Cardinal 
Kasper's  "friendly  reply"  to  Cardinal 
Ratzinger  clearly  indicate  that  he  is  well 
chosen  for  the  presidency  of  the  Pontifi- 
cal Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity.  If  he  brings  the  same  pastoral 
vision  to  that  ministry  which  he  exhibits 
in  his  words  published  in  America,  we 
can  look  forward  with  great  hope.  He  cer- 
tainly has  brought  hope  to  many  of  us 
within  the  church  who  have  begun  to 
doubt  whether  the  vision  we  remember 
from  the  Second  Vatican  Council  is  the 
same  as  the  viewpoint  that  seems  to  be 
prevalent  in  other  members  of  the  Roman 
Curia  or  in  the  current  hierarchy  in  the 
United  States. 

(Rev.)  Thomas  G.  Fait 
Burlington,  Wis. 

Reasoned  Reflections 

A  deafening  chorus  of  anonymous  aniens 
must  have  greeted  vour  editorial  "Due 
Pi  'ocess  m  the  Church  (4/9).  It  echoed  so 
well  the  statement  made  to  reporters  in 
Rome  on  Feb.  27  by  Jacques  Dupuis,  S.J.: 
"The  Vatican  Congregation  for  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Faith  followed  faithfully  its 
norms  for  investigating  theologians.  Of 
course  it  can  be  asked  whether  these 
norms  are  justified.  The  relationship 
between  the  central  doctrinal  authority  of 
the  Church  and  the  thought  of  many, 
many  theologians  today  is  a  big  problem" 
(Origins,  3/8). 

I  have  often  cringed  at  statements 
from  the  C.D.F.,  in  spite  of  my  deep  per- 
sonal esteem  for  Cardinal  Ratzinger,  the 
quintessence  of  gentleness  and  affability, 


and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  know  well 
his  good  secretary,  my  S.D.B.  confrere. 

This,  however,  triggers  again  a  nag- 
ging and  disturbing  thought:  the  magis- 
terium  does  not  claim  to  have  the  world's 
leading  theologians  at  its  service.  Other-  • 
wise  the  C.D.F.  would  be  the  greatest 
theological  faculty  in  the  world.  But  its 
theologians  have  something  the  others  do 
not  have:  the  pope's  ear  and  the  power  to 
censure  their  colleagues. 

The  question  raised  by  Father  Dupuis 
and  by  your  editorial  is  serious.  We  are  all 
in  your  debt  for  the  light  your  reasoned 
reflections  have  brought  to  a  topic  of  such 
current  practical  import. 

Larry  N.  Lorenzoni.  S.D.B. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Politically  Incorrect 

All  right,  I'll  take  the  politically  incorrect 
position. 

I  think  the  article  (3/19)  urging  gay 
teachers  not  to  "come  out"  in  the  class- 
room is  right  on  target.  Gerald  Coleman, 
S.S.,  articulates  the  situation  clearly,  with 
wisdom  ami  a  strong  sense  of  reality. 

What  is  troubling  about  the  numer- 
ous letters  criticizing  his  position  is  not 
the  writers'  disagreement  with  him,  but 
their  apparent  presumption,  widespread 
today,  that  homosexuality  is  a  legitimate 
alternative  to  heterosexuality.  I  think  it  is 
not.  Our  physicality  says  it  is  not.  Com- 
mon sense  says  it  is  not.  The  human  need 
for  complementarity  and  challenge  says  it 
is  not.  Life's  need  to  continue  says  it  is 
not.  Christian  faith  says  that  homosexual- 
ity's inability  to  produce  life  is  an  affront 
to  God  the  creator  of  lite. 

On  the  subject  of  gay  teachers  com- 
ing out  in  the  classroom,  let's  shift  the 
scenario  to  a  parallel  that  is  less  emotion- 
ally volatile  in  order  to  see  more  clearly. 
Presumably  we  are  all  sinful.  That  is,  we 
all  have  in  us  a  strong  tendency  toward 
some  "objectively  disordered"  activity 
with  which  we  struggle  throughout  life. 
So  shall  one  teacher  stand  up  in  the  class- 
room and  declare:  "I  am  a  bigot!"  Or  shall 
another  say:  "I  am  a  cow  ard!"  Or  another, 
"I  am  a  pedophile!"  Or  "I  have  an  uncon- 
trollable temper!"  Or  "I  am  a  philander- 
er!" ( )r  "I  am  an  habitual  liar!"  Or  "I  am 
selfish,  vain  and  arrogant!"  (Well,  we 
already  knew  that!)  Why  not?  These 
things  are  a  part  of  their  identity. 

Silly  questions,  of  course.  Such  decla- 
rations would  be  seen  as  poor  taste,  bad 


judgment  and  generally  inappropriate 
unacceptable.  So  why  does  homosexu 
get  such  a  unique  preference?  Becaus 
gays  should  receive  love,  respect,  digi  Y 
and  justice?  No.  In  this  context  that  i: 
expression  of  sentimentality,  not  char 
Homosexual  persons  should  receive  1 
respect,  dignity  and  justice  because  tr 
are  persons,  not  because  they  are  hon  ^ 
sexual,  just  as  the  hypothetical  teache 
above  would  not  seriously  expect  to 
receive  love,  dignity  and  respect  for  t 
bigotry,  cowardice,  pedophilia,  wrath 
philandering,  etc. 

As  creatures,  we  have  a  human  nc 
to  give  the  honor  and  glory  to  God's 
ative  and  redemptive  work,  not  to  ou 
tortions  of  it. 

James  C  w 
Dayton,  , 

The  Realm  of  Abstraction 

The  article  by  Gerald  Coleman,  S.S.,  1 
(3/19)  is  another  example  of  twisted 
thinking  and  practice  on  gay  and  lesb  ■ 
issues  in  the  church.  It  is  arrived  at  b)  i 
holding  firmly,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
homosexuality  as  an  ontologically  int  n 
sically  disordered  condition  and,  on  t  |< 
other  hand,  the  church's  teaching  on 
dignity  of  the  homosexual  person,  ha  | 
a  right  to  respect,  friendship  and  justi 
His  conclusion  is  that  the  rights  and  ( 
nity  of  the  homosexual  person  have  t<  tj 
limited.  Now  eveiyone  knows  there  s  |c 
homosexual  men  and  women,  not  on  ■; 
among  the  Catholic  laity,  but  througl  ; 
the  ranks  and  offices  and  employmen 
the  church  and  all  its  religious  comm  3 
ties.  But  it  has  to  be  kept  a  big  secret, 
can  stand  having  all  these  intrinsically 
ordered  people  around,  but  not  publi 
It  would  compromise  and  embarrass  ■ 
teaching  of  the  church  too  much:  Wl  . 
is  all  to  say  that  "Don't  ask,  don't  tell 
(both  in  the  military  and  the  church) 
uneasy  compromise,  inherently  uneqi 
and  unjust,  which  cannot  endure.  Th 
heavens  the  church  teaching  retreata 
into  ontology,  the  realm  of  abstractic 
May  it  become  steadily  more  abstract 
reality  moves  on.  The  church,  even  k  ... 
ing  and  screaming,  is  likely  to  have  t(6 
low  society  in  the  ever  more  public 
acknowledgement  of  homosexual  ori 
tion.  May  we  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
this  grace. 

Ken  Smits,  O.F.M 
Madison 
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3u  Can  Tell  They  Are 
hristians  by — What? 

iunday  of  Easter  (C),  May  13,  2001 

igs:  Acts  14:21-27;  Ps.  145;  Rev.  21:1-5;  Jn  13:31-35 

M,  Gods  dwelling  is  with  the  human  race"  (Rev.  21:3) 


•y  ATI  CAN  CITY,  JAN.  25,  2059— 

/  The  recently  elected  pope, 
/  Victor  IV,  the  former  arch- 
bishop of  Lusaka,  Charles 
iji,  who  took  the  name  of  the  first 
from  Africa  (St.  Victor,  189-98),  cel- 
:d  the  traditional  Mass  for  the  Curia 

Paul's  Outside  the  Walls.  It  also 
;d  the  centenary  of  that  day  when 

Saint  John  XXIII  shocked  the 
.bled  cardinals  by  announcing  his 

to  convoke  an  ecumenical  council. 
I  his  address  Pope  Victor  recalled 
ark  of  the  Sec- 
Vatican  Coun- 
ted the  hopes 
t  gave  to  the 
:h    and  the 
1;    he  then 
inted  the  joy 
which  the 
:h  celebrated 
ireat  Jubilee 
2000  and 
ed  the  new 

[mum.  Sadly,  he  noted,  recent  world 
s  had  all  but  erased  the  joys  and 
that  Vatican  II  called  the  church  to 
with  all  peoples.  The  crop  failures 
jhout  the  world  had  produced  mass 
tion,  and  the  nuclear  exchanges  in 
addle  East  had  depleted  the  world's 
pply,  sparking  a  constant  round  of 
-fire  wars  and  worldwide  civil  strife, 
j  United  States  the  social  fabric  was 
ipart  as  the  gap  widened  between 
iper-wealthy  and  the  desperately 
The  political  leaders  of  the  last  cen- 
lever  envisioned  that  a  nation  with 
arms  than  people  would  devolve 
nternecine  civil  strife  as  devastating- 
Civil  War  of  the  mid-  19th  century, 
he  Holy  Father  expressed  great  sor- 
"lat  Catholics,  far  from  being  a  light 
e  nations  during  these  troubled 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Repeat  prayerfully  and  often  today's 
Gospel,  along  with  1  Jn  2:7-10;  3:10-11:  14- 
18;  4:7-11. 

•  Pray  about  how  you  might  remake  the  lov- 
ing relationships  in  your  life. 

•  Pray  about  concrete  ways  that  others  will 
see  love  in  deed  as  a  defining  characteristic 
of  Christian  communities. 


times,  had  so  often  followed 
the  path  of  violence  and  hatred. 
He  mentioned  that,  when  envi- 
sioning the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  Pope  John  XXIII  had 
been  inspired  by  Jesus'  prayer  in 
John's  Gospel  that  his  followers  "may 
be  one  even  as  we  are  one."  Pope  Victor 
then  recalled  that,  from  his  student  days, 
he  had  often  prayed  over  the  words  of 
Jesus  in  John:  "I  give  you  a  new  com- 
mandment: love  one  another.  As  I  have 
loved  you,  you  should  love  one  another," 
and  Jesus'  state- 
ment that  all  people 
would  recognize  his 
disciples  "it  you 
have  love  one  for 
another."  He  won- 
dered why  the 
church  had  so 
emphasized  author- 
ity and  doctrinal 
uniformity,  while 
these  words  of 
Jesus,  so  simple  but  so  essential,  seemed 
at  the  margin  of  church  life. 

Pope  Victor  then  announced  his  plan 
to  convene  not  another  formal  ecumeni- 
cal council  but  a  congress  with  represen- 
tatives from  the  world  college  of  bishops, 
religious,  clergy  and  lay  people  and  other 
Christian  leaders  to  explore  how  mutual 
and  self-giving  love  might  become  the 
defining  sign  of  Christ's  followers. 

A  fantasy,  a  bad  prophecy  perhaps, 
but  today  we  must  ask  if  the  kind  of  love 
that  echoes  through  John's  Gospel  is  a 
hallmark  of  Catholicism.  God's  love  is  the 
motive  of  the  incarnation.  Jesus  dies  as 
one  who  lays  down  his  life  for  a  friend. 
The  principal  disciple  in  John  is  not  Peter 
but  the  Beloved  Disciple.  The  words  of 
today's  Gospel  conclude  the  section  on 


the  foot-washing,  by  which  Jesus  symbol- 
izes the  kind  of  love  the  disciples  arc  to 
have.  He  himself  lives  out  that  greater 
love  that  lays  down  one's  life  tor  a  friend. 
The  love  of  Mary  of  Magdala  impels  her 
to  the  tomb,  where  she  meets  her 
beloved,  the  risen  Lord.  Peter  is  entrusted 
with  care  for  Jesus'  flock  only  after  a 
threefold  profession  of  love. 

The  command  of  Jesus  is  both  new 
and  old.  It  repeats  the  precept  of  Lev. 
19:18  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self. 
What  is  new  is  that  this  love  characterizes 
the  new  life  inaugurated  by  Jesus  and  that 
it  is  proof  of  one's  line  tor  God  (1  Jn. 
4:7).  This  love  forsakes  violence  and  is 
modeled  on  the  self-offering  of  Jesus  on 
the  cross.  It  is  not  simply  the  love  of  feel- 
ing or  passion  but,  as  St.  Ignatius  remind- 
ed us,  consists  in  mutual  communication 
between  persons  and  is  manifest  in  deeds. 
As  Dorothy  Day  states,  such  love  is  "a 
harsh  and  dreadful  thing,  [where]  our 
very  faith  in  love  has  been  tried  through 
fire";  and  she  continues:  "We  cannot  love 
God  unless  we  love  each  other,  and  to 
love  we  must  know  each  other.  We  know 
Him  in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  we 
know  each  other  in  the  breaking  of 
bread." 

The  poet  Ursula  Le  Guin  captured 
the  challenge  of  such  love:  "Love  doesn't 
just  sit  there,  like  a  stone;  it  has  to  be 
made,  like  bread,  remade  all  the  time, 
made  new"  (The  Lathe  of  Heaven).  At  the 
beginning  of  a  new  millennium,  Chris- 
tians are  summoned  to  be  breadmakers! 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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A  Jesuit  ma% 


Of  Many  Things 


IN  LATE  MARCI  I.  New  York  City's 
Catholic  Workers  hosted  a  Sun- 
day afternoon  presentation  by  two 
human  rights  workers  from 
Colombia.  After  celebrating  the  noon 
Mass  at  Nativity  Church,  I  walked  over 
to  nearby  St.  Joseph  1  louse  to  hear 
them  speak  ot  the  negative  impact  diere 
of  U.S.  military  aid.  Regulo  Madero  is 
president  of  the  Regional  Corporation 
for  the  Defense  of  Human  Rights  in 
Berrancabenneja,  a  city  in  the  northern 
part  ot  die  country.  Carlos  Palacio, 
coordinator  of  a  group  called  Commu- 
nity Leaders  in  Defense  of  Campesinos, 
is  from  the  southern  province  of  Putu- 
mayo.  Their  comments  were  framed 
against  the  background  ot  Colombia's 
40-year-old  civil  war.  The  war  involves 
guerillas,  right-wing  paramilitary  groups 
and  government  forces.  All  are  involved 
in  human  rights  abuses,  but  especially 
the  paramilitary  units.  I  Iuman  rights 
w  <  >rkers  themselves  are  now  being  more 
threatened  than  ever.  Air.  Madero  said 
diat  five  members  ot  his  organization 
had  been  killed. 

Both  emphasized  that  die  situation  is 
only  being  made  worse  by  the  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  aid  approved  bv  Congress  last 
year  to  combat  Colombia's  massive  pro- 
duction ot  illegal  drugs,  much  ot  which 
finds  its  way  here.  The  aid  package, 
known  as  Plan  Colombia,  is  being  used 
primarily  for  military  training  and 
equipment. 

A  particularly  harmful  aspect  of  Plan 
Colombia  is  an  aerial  fumigation  pro- 
gram aimed  at  wiping  out  illegal  crops 
of  coca  and  poppy  in  die  southern  part 
of  the  country.  The  herbicide  being 
used,  called  Roundup,  is  made  by  the 
Monsanto  Company;  its  primary  ingre- 
dient is  glyphosate.  The  herbicide  does 
indeed  kill  the  coca  and  poppy  fields 
from  which  cocaine  anil  heroin  are 
made.  But  it  has  also  killed  many  poor 
families'  basic  food  crops  planted  near- 
by, such  as  yucca,  avocados,  maize  and 
plantains.  Also  damaged  have  been  the 
cananguchal  palm  trees,  a  staple  of  lift- 
tor  indigenous  people,  who  use  them 
not  only  for  food  and  drink,  but  who 
also  employ  even  the  fibers  from  die 
leaves  for  clothing  and  roofing  material. 
The  aerial  spraying,  moreover,  con- 


taminates streams  and  ponds,  and  has 
caused  the  sickening  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. Chickens  often  die  after  drinking 
the  polluted  water,  and  humans  too  are 
being  adversely  affected.  Eye  inflama- 
tion,  skin  problems,  diarrhea  and 
headaches  are  just  some  of  the  effects, 
w  hich  have  been  especially  harmful  tor 
children.  The  intensive  spraying  in 
Putumayo  began  only  last  December; 
die  long-term  effects  are  as  yet 
unknown.  Local  mayors  there  have  spo- 
ken out  strongly  against  it,  and  in  early 
March  four  governors  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  country  came  to  the 
United  States  to  urge  officials  in  Wash- 
ington to  end  die  fumigation  program, 
but  widiout  effect. 

Because  their  livelihood  and  food 
resources  are  destroyed,  many 
campesinos  are  forced  to  move  farther 
into  the  Amazon  forests  to  clear  new 
plots  of  land — a  move  that  poses  the 
added  threat  of  deforestation  in  an 
already  fragile  ecosystem.  Although  die 
Colombian  government  has  urged 
campesinos  to  grow  alternative  crops, 
these  do  not  provide  die  same  level  of 
income  for  poor  families;  nor  has  the 
government's  offer  to  provide  financial 
help  for  those  who  take  this  step  result- 
ed in  the  promised  payments.  Even 
when  campesinos  do  grow  alternative 
crops,  diese  too  have  frequently  been 
sprayed  and  destroyed  along  widi  the 
coca  and  poppy  plants. 

Air.  Madero  and  Mr.  Palacio  spoke 
at  die  Catholic  Worker  and  elsewhere 
on  behalf  ot  some  ot  die  poorest  people 
of  their  country  whose  human  rights 
and  livelihood  have  been  harmed  by 
Plan  Colombia.  Their  basic  plea  was 
therefore:  ask  our  government  to  stop 
the  military  aid  widi  its  aerial  fumiga- 
tions component;  find  other  ways  to 
eliminate  illegal  crops,  and  pursue  a 
negotiated  resolution  to  the  armed  con- 
flict. Listening  to  these  two  human 
rights  workers,  I  could  easily  imagine 
how  supportive  Dorothy  Day  would 
have  been  of  their  cause — a  woman 
dedicated  to  Gospel  nonviolence  who 
was  always  responsive  to  the  cry  of  the 
poor,  whether  city  dw  ellers  or  farm 
workers  in  the  vineyards  of  California. 

George  M.  Anderson,  SJ. 
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Energy  Policy 

m     ^  HE  BUSH  PRESIDENCY'S  foreign  policy  has 
yet  to  take  shape.  Environmental  and  ener- 
gy policy  is  solidifying,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  too  rapid  a  rate.  The  president  reversed 
A.        his  campaign  promise  to  reduce  emissions 
rbon  dioxide,  the  principal  greenhouse  gas,  and  unilat- 
)  r  withdrew  from  the  Kyoto  treaty  on  global  warming. 
European  allies  were  appalled.  The  former  British 
onmental  secretary  John  Gummer  put  it  this  way: 

I  k  is  signaling  that  Americans  are  not  to  be  trusted  as 

II  in  negotiation.  Never  before  has  a  change  in  adminis- 
j  m  meant  that  they  would  rat  on  commitments  they 

|  lready  made." 
Ir.  Bush  has  also  moved  to  retain  Clinton  administra- 
)roposals  to  limit  construction  in  wetlands,  raise  the 
ards  for  disclosure  of  lead  emissions  and  require 
leum  companies  to  remove  most  pollutants  from 
I  fuel.  These  decisions  have  produced  howls  of  protest 
developers  and  the  fossil  fuel  lobby,  two  big  Bush 
aign  contributors.  But  in  a  series  of  other  decisions 
die  last  three  months — abandoning  new  regulations 
senic  levels  in  drinking  water,  limiting  citizen  lawsuits 
Dtect  endangered  species,  rolling  back  standards  for 
nditioners,  lifting  rules  that  restricted  chemical 
fs  from  mines  and  announcing  an  energy  strategy  to 
ise  the  supply  of  fossil  fuels  rather  than  reduce 
nd — Mr.  Bush  has  set  a  direction  that  can  hardly  be 
friendly  to  Earth. 

he  California  energy  crisis  and  this  winter's  spike  in 
lg  oil  and  gasoline  prices,  moreover,  have  led  Mr. 
to  propose  exempting  old  coal-burning  power  plants 
Clean  Air  Act  rules  and  opening  up  public  lands, 
ling  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  and  Alaska's  Arctic 
<nal  Wildlife  Refuge,  to  intensive  oil  exploration.  At 
me  time  consumers  have  been  encouraged  to  blame 
>rnia's  short  supply  of  power  and  the  nation's  contin- 
ependence  on  foreign  oil  on  environmentalists  and 
)llution  laws  that  supposedly  limit  electricity  produc- 
'If  there  are  any  environmental  regulations  prevent- 
alifornia  from  having  a  100  percent  max  output  at 
Dlants,  as  I  understand  there  may  be,"  said  Mr.  Bush 
lonths  ago,  "then  we  need  to  relax  those  regulations." 
tie  President  is  fuzzing  the  facts.  What  has  blocked 
irnia  from  building  new  power  plants  has  not  been 
erra  Club  but  competing  power  companies  and 


neighbors  shouting  "not  in  my  backyard."  Nor  will  drilling 
in  Alaska  stop  California's  rolling  blackouts,  since  the  state 
generates  so  little  of  its  electricity  from  oil.  And  Arctic  oil 
is  not  going  to  bring  cheap  heating  oil  to  the  Northeast  or 
lower  gas  prices  in  Chicago.  Moreover,  if  we  decided  to 
drill  in  Alaska  tomorrow,  says  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey, 
oil  from  that  region  would  not  start  flowing  to  the  lower  48 
states  for  another  10  years.  Finally,  expanding  domestic  oil 
production  will  not  significantly  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil,  for  as  the  conservative  Cato  Institute  points 
out,  the  real  reason  for  that  dependence  is  cost.  To  produce 
a  barrel  of  domestic  oil  costs  on  average  about  $7.50, 
whereas  Saudi  Arabia  can  extract  that  barrel  for  only  $1.50. 
As  long  as  Persian  Gulf  states  have  lots  of  oil  at  that 
price — which  they  do — there  is  no  way  U.S.  oil  can  com- 
pete, and  for  this  reason  gulf  state  producers  will  continue 
to  dominate  the  world  market. 

THE  SOLUTION  TO  OUR  HEAVY  DEPENDENCE  Oil  foreign  oil  is 

ready  at  hand.  What  would  make  an  immediate  difference 
is  a  focus  on  energy  efficiency  and  conservation.  Every 
Anerican  uses  twice  as  much  energy  as  the  average  Euro- 
pean. The  disproportion  has  little  to  do  with  the  size  or 
productivity  of  Anerican  industry.  In  large  part  it  is  due  to 
higher  energy  taxes  in  Europe  and  rank  wastefulness  in  the 
United  States,  from  the  engineering  of  sport  utility  vehi- 
cles to  the  design  of  washing  machines,  Americans  have 
spurned  the  very  idea  of  saving  energy.  If  Congress  raised 
the  standards  of  fuel  economy  for  pickups,  minivans  and 
S.U.V's,  we  could  easily  save  a  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day- 
three  times  as  much  oil  as  might  come  from  the  Arctic 
Refuge.  And  if  we  upped  the  average  gas  mileage  for  cor- 
porate fleets  of  cars  and  trucks  by  60  percent,  something 
that  we  have  the  technology  to  do,  we  would  save  more  oil 
each  year  than  we  import  from  all  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Imagining  that  every  move  to  protect  the  environment 
will  damage  the  economy  and  cost  jobs  is  ,i  v  iewpoint  now 
espoused  by  only  the  most  retrograde  sectors  of  the  union 
movement  and  corporate  America.  At  the  1998  World 
Economic  Forum  in  Davos,  Switzerland,  the  C.E.O.'s  of 
the  world's  1,000  largest  companies  took  a  different  tack. 
Acknowledging  that  climate  change  poses  the  most  critical 
problem  facing  humanity  today,  they  envisioned  that  the 
transition  from  fossil  fuels  to  efficient  and  renewable  ener- 
gy sources — solar,  wind,  biomass  and  geothermal — would 
trigger  an  unprecedented  world  economic  boom.  They 
were  betting,  in  other  words,  that  in  the  long  run  treading 
lightly  upon  the  planet  will  make  both  moral  and  financial 
sense. 
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Catholic  Schools  Educate  Well  at 
Half  the  Cost,  Study  Shows 

Catholic  schools  in  Los  Angeles  give 
low-income  anil  minority  children  a 
quality  education  at  halt  the  cost  of 
public  schools,  according  to  a  new  study 
released  on  April  26  in  Los  Angeles. 
I  Ik-  stuck,  1)\  the  San  Prancisco-based 
Pacific  Research  Institute,  showed  that 
Catholic  high  schools  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les Archdiocese  spend  less  than  $5,000 
per  student  annually  and  elementary 
schools  about  $2,200  per  student,  com- 
pared with  $9,029  per  student  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District. 
But  despite  the  lower  spending,  said  the 
study.  Catholic  schools  have  fewer 
dropouts  and  send  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  students  to  college  than  do 
public  schools  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hoods. 


Extend  Immigration  Law,  Bishop 
Urges  as  Deadline  Passes 

As  immigrants  scrambled  to  turn  in 
legalization  applications  before  a  tempo- 
rary law  expired,  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  bishops'  Committee  on  Migration 
asked  lor  the  provision  to  be  extended. 
Last  fall  Congress  temporarily  reinstated 
a  provision  of  immigration  law  known  as 
245(i)  that  would  have  allowed  an  esti- 
mated 640,000  illegal  immigrants  to 
apply  for  visas  without  returning  to  their 
home  countries.  But  it  expired  on  April 
30,  just  as  many  illegal  immigrants  were 
finding  out  that  a  law  existed  under 
which  they  could  legalize  their  status. 
Bishop  Nicholas  A.  DiMarzio  of  (lam- 
den,  N.J.,  migration  committee  chair- 
man, urged  Congress  and  President  Bush 
to  extend  the  deadline  immediately. 
President  George  W.  Bush  has  indicat- 
ed he  supports  such  an  extension. 


Philippine  Church  Leaders  Guard 
Presidency  from  Power  Grab 

Philippine  church  leaders  worked  to  safe- 
guard the  presidency  from  a  failed  power 


grab  by  ousted  President  Joseph  Estrada's 
son  and  allies.  Cardinal  Jaime  Sin  of 
Manila  appealed  over  a  commercial  radio 
station  before  1  a.m.  April  30  for  people 
to  "rally  behind  the  presidency  of  Gloria 
Macapagal-Arroyo."  He  noted  that  die 
country's  Supreme  Court  has  confirmed 
her  presidency  twice,  reported  UCA 
News.  "It  is  immoral  to  grab  power.  It  is 
immoral  to  support  those  who  are  plot- 
ting against  duly  constituted  authorities," 
the  cardinal  said.  "Keep  watch,  be  alert," 
he  warned,  urging  people  to  go  to  an  area 
near  the  presidential  palace  in  downtown 
Manila  "to  protect  our  democracy." 


Globalization  Seen  Challenging 
Church  Social  Teaching 

The  challenges  of  globalization  have 
broadened  Catholic  social  teaching's  vision 
of  responsibility  tor  die  weaker  members 
of  society,  said  experts  at  a  Vatican  meet- 
ing in  April.  In  coining  years,  diis  evolu- 
tion probably  will  lead  to  more  articulated 
church  stances  on  protection  of  the  envi- 
ronment, operation  of  financial  markets, 
limits  of  intellectual  property'  rights,  inter- 
generational  differences  and  the  gap 
between  rich  and  poor,  they  said.  "The 
church  realizes  that  we  have  entered  a 
completely  new  dimension  of  mankind," 
said  Johannes  Schasching,  S.J.  "And,  there- 
fore, the  church  has  to  enlarge  herself,  her 
point  of  view,"  he  said.  The  Austrian  die- 
ologian  and  social  scientist  was  one  of 
nearly  50  participants,  including  economic 
experts  and  U.N.  officials,  at  a  plenary 
meeting  of  die  Pontifical  Academy  for 
Social  Sciences  on  April  25-28  diat  focused 
on  globalization  and  ethics. 


C.R.S.  Asks  for  More  Federal 
Leeway  in  Granting  Food  Aid 

Catholic  Relief  Services  has  asked  the 
federal  government  for  more  latitude  in 
determining  how  U.S. -based  charities 
distribute  food  aid.  In  testimony  on 
April  25  before  the  Senate  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  Committee, 
C.R.S.  executive  director  Kenneth  P. 


Hackett  said  federal  rules  have  grown 
too  restrictive  in  how  "private  volunta 
organizations"  distribute  food.  "We  ail? 
asking  that  U.S.  food  aid  be  provided  u 
U.S.  P.V.O.'s  to  support  our  own 
planned  relief  and  development  activi-fl 
ties,"  Hackett  said.  In  the  last  10  to  15U 
years,  he  added,  "we  often  feel  treated!* 
'contractors'  carrying  out  a  changing  I 
agenda,  one  which  we  have  not  helper, 
establish  and  one  which  has  not  benef 
ed  from  our  practical  on-the-ground 
experience." 


Environment,  Poverty  Interrelat 
Issues,  Say  Quebec  Bishops 

Environmental  devastation  and  the 
struggle  of  the  poor  for  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  the  world's 
resources  are  interrelated  issues  that  j 
should  be  of  concern  to  Catholics,  sa 
Quebec's  bishops.  The  C/y  of  the  Ean, 
and  the  Cry  of  the  Poor,  an  eight-page, 
document  issued  by  the  social  affairs 
committee  of  the  Quebec  Assembly  <, 
Bishops  as  their  traditional  May  Day 
message,  calls  on  Catholics  to  stop  | 
thinking  of  environmental  degradatijl 
as  a  scientific  problem  and  to  wake  ul 
to  the  serious  social  consequences  ofj> 
ongoing  ecological  destruction.  The 
challenges  of  desertification,  biosphc 
imbalances,  climatic  changes  and  pol- 
tion  are  not  just  scientific  and  technil 
issues,  but  also  "political  challenges  tat 
affect  the  lives  of  workers  at  home  ai 
abroad,  particularly  in  the  developini 
world,"  said  the  Quebec  bishops,  refj* 
ring  to  the  19H7  report  of  the  Work 
Commission  on  Development  and  | 
Environment. 


Pope  Tells  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Leader  He  Hopes  They  Meet 

Pope  John  Paul  II  said  he  hoped  to 
demonstrate  his  love  and  respect  for 
Orthodox  by  meeting  personally  wit 
the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  leader  who 
asked  him  not  to  visit  Ukraine.  Writ 
to  .Metropolitan  Vladimir  of  Kiev,  h 
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kraine's  largest  Orthodox  Church, 
x>pe  said  his  trip  on  June  23-27 
ild  highlight  "a  constant  and 
ectful  attention  toward  our  Ortho- 
brothers  and  sisters."  In  addition, 
>ope  said  in  his  letter  of  early  April, 
ould  demonstrate  the  Catholic 
rch's  "decisive  commitment  to  con- 
;  to  follow  the  path  of  dialogue  in 
i  and  love."  The  message  was  writ- 
a  response  to  an  open  letter  from 
■opolitan  Vladimir  in  January  asking 
tope  to  postpone  the  trip  indefmite- 
d  warning  that  if  the  pope  decided 
>it  Ukraine,  it  could  damage 
olic-Orthodox  relations. 


linal  Keeler  Asks  A.D.L.  for 
ogue  Before  Criticism 

national  Jewish  meeting  on  April 
Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  of  Balti- 
:  praised  the  growth  in  Catholic- 
.h  understanding  but  said  leaders  of 
to  communities  should  consult 
their  counterparts  more  before 
lg  public  criticisms  of  the  other, 
inal  Keeler  spoke  to  more  than  600 
h  leaders  at  the  opening  dinner  of 
Jiti-Defamation  League's  annual 
inal  Leadership  Conference. 
:  noted  "with  sadness"  what  he 
1  a  tendency  of  some  U.S.Jewish 
lizations,  including  the  A.D.L.,  "to 
public  statements  reactive  to  state- 
s  and  other  actions  emanating  from 
□lie  sources  abroad  without  con- 
ig  our  [bishops'  Catholic-Jewish] 
tariat  or  other  knowledgeable 
alic  sources."  "It  does  not  do  any- 
ny  good,  I  believe,  for  a  particular 
:y  to  be  first  in  line  for  media 
is  if  what  happens,  in  effect,  is  an 
eous  interpretation  of  what  the 
alic  Church  is  saying  or  doing,"  he 
'We  who  are  responsible  for  our 
mnities  need  very  much  to  consult 
3ne  another  before  we  characterize 
itigate  what  we  think  the  other  has 
if  lid,"  he  added. 


e  it  on  Leave  From  Teaching  to 
N  ain  Views  to  Vatican 

t  a  request  of  the  Vatican,  Roger  D. 
N  it,  S.J.,  has  been  on  leave  from 
H  ing  while  explaining  to  the  Con- 
N  tion  for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith 


his  understanding  of 
Jesus  as  savior.  Father 
Haight  has  taught  at 
Weston  Jesuit  School 
of  Theology  in  Cam- 
bridge since  1990.  The 
doctrinal  congregation 
has  raised  questions 
about  his  1999  book, 
Jesus  Symbol  of  God.  In 
response  to  media 
inquiries,  Robert  E. 
.Manning,  S.J.,  West- 
on's president,  said 
that  the  Vatican  Con- 
gregation for  Catholic 
Education  asked 
Father  Haight  "to  take 
a  leave  from  his  teach- 
ing in  order  to  devote 
the  time  needed  to 
respond"  to  the  doctri- 
nal congregation's 
observations.  I  k 
stopped  teaching  last 
tall.  "Because  lather 
I  laight  acknowledges 
the  truth  of  the 
church's  dogmas  con- 
cerning Jesus  Christ, 
he  has  begun  the  work 
of  clarifying  his  book 
in  a  spirit  of  fraternal 
dialogue  and  w  ill  continue  this  impor- 
tant task  for  the  sake  of  the  church," 
Father  Manning  said. 

Father  .Manning  described  Father 
Haight's  book  as  "an  attempt  to  enter 
into  a  'dialogue  with  postmodern  cul- 
ture' in  the  spirit  of  Vatican  II,  to  pre- 
sent the  church's  faith  and  to  explain 
the  church's  central  dogmas  concerning 
Jesus  Christ  in  terms  that  men  and 
women  today  can  understand." 
He  said  it  is  part  of  the  theologian's 
ministry  in  the  church  to  "attempt  to 
formulate  the  truth  of  the  church's 
dogmas  using  new  approaches  and 
concepts  so  that  the  Christian  tradition 
can  find  a  living  expression  in  the  con- 
temporary situation."  He  added, 
"Father  Haight  is  a  theologian  highly 
esteemed  by  his  colleagues,  and  his 
book  has  generated  much  discussion 
among  them.  As  is  often  the  case,  there 
have  been  both  positive  and  negative 
reviews."  The  book  won  the  theology 
book  award  from  the  Catholic  Press 


ORTHODOX  NUN  PRAYS  AT  RALLY  PROTESTING  POPE'S  VISIT.  A 
Greek  Orthodox  nun  holds  a  wooden  crucifix  during  an  April  25  rally  in 
Athens.  A  group  of  400  Orthodox  were  protesting  the  visit  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II  to  Greece.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


Association  last  year. 


Irish  President  Says  Time  to  Say 
Goodbye  to  'Catholic  Ireland' 

Irish  President  .Man  McAleese,  i 
Catholic,  said  it  is  time  to  say  goodbye  to 
the  phrase  "Catholic  Ireland."  Speaking 
about  a  recent  visit  to  die  United  States, 
where  she  repeatedly  heard  Ireland 
described  as  a  "Catholic  country," 
McAleese  said  "that  in  some  ways  that 
expression  belongs  to  a  time  when 
Northern  Ireland  could  be  described 
as  'a  Protestant  state'  and  die  Republic 
described  as  a  Cadiolic  state."  In  a 
national  radio  interview  on  April  22,  she 
said,  "I  think  one  of  the  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  history  is  the  need  to  tran- 
scend those  kinds  of  labels  because  they 
send  messages  to  people,  which  I  believe 
can  be  hurtful  messages,  as  if  there  is 
some  ownership  of  Ireland  by  Catholicism, 
for  example." 

From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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from  this  clay 


ft  More  Than  an 
American  Concern 

£  Where  is  the  honor  and  dignity  in 
appearing  to  be  ill-informed?? 


AWAKE  NOW!"  So  goes 
my  two-year-old's 
announcement  every 
morning  around  6.  She 
wakes  up,  crawls  out  of 
bed,  walks  down  the  hall  into  our  room 
and,  putting  her  face  as  close  to  mine  as 
she  possibly  can,  declares  the  entire  truth 
as  she  sees  it  at  that  moment.  It  is  a 
microcosm  of  her  every  action,  tor  she  is 
saying,  in  essence,  "This  is  me,  this  is  my 
world.  Here,  you  must  share  in  it."  Her 
words  faithfully  reflect  her  worldview,  the 
scope  of  which  is  small  but  at  the  same 
time  unlimited. 

In  this  sense  my  daughter  half  resem- 
bles President  Bush,  whose  worldview  is 
narrow  and — how  shall  I  put  it? — not 
unlimited.  The  bombing  of  Iraq,  the 
expulsion  of  Russian  diplomats,  promot- 
ing drilling  in  arctic  wilderness  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Kyoto  agreement  on  the 
reduction  of  "greenhouse  gases" — these 
actions  suggest  the  "This  is  my  world" 
mentality  of  a  two-year-old,  but  with  one 
important  difference.  Unlike  the  child 
whose  mind  is  fired  by  the  freedom  of 
imagination,  Mr.  Bush  appears,  as  he  did 
throughout  the  2000  campaign,  to  be  a 
scripted  puppet  who,  when  forced  to 
speak  extemporaneously  outside  the  teth- 
ered confines  of  what  he  "knows,"  stum- 
bles through  a  most  unimpressive  display 
ot  halting  and  faltering  speech  replete 
with  banalities.  Moreover,  everything 
seems  either  "good"  or  "not  good"  to 
him — as  in  "We  won't  do  anything  that 
might  not  be  good  for  the  U.S.  economy" 
or  "I  feel  good  about  appointing  him;  he's 
a  good  man  who'll  do  a  good  job  for  the 
American  people." 

In  his  defense,  this  kind  of  un- 
nuanced,  uncomplicated  talk  is  what 
many  voters  liked  and  chose  in  Novem- 


ber. Part  of  the  Clinton  backlash  (remem- 
ber his  parsing  of  the  word  "is"?)  was  that 
many  voters  embraced  the  idea  of  a  presi- 
dent who  was  an  unabashed  linguistic 
simpleton.  And  Bush  is  following  dirough 
on  the  content,  tone  and  style  he  estab- 
lished in  his  acceptance  speech  at  the 
Republican  National  Convention.  He 
declared,  for  instance,  that  "now  is  the 
time  not  to  defend  outdated  treaties  but 
to  defend  the  American  people,"  and  so 
he  has  vowed  vociferously  to  pursue  the 
antimissile  shield,  over  the  strong  objec- 
tions of  allies. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  has  reversed 
himself  on  a  campaign  pledge  to  seek 
major  reductions  in  carbon  dioxide  emis- 
sions from  U.S.  power  plants.  Most  elect- 
ed officials  fail  to  fulfill  everything  they 
promised  on  the  stump,  but  far  more  dis- 
turbing in  this  case  is  the  international 
reaction  and  ramifications.  The  adminis- 
tration's myopic  decision  provoked  a 
stunned  and  angry  reaction  among  Amer- 
ica's allies  in  Europe  and  Japan.  As  The 
Washington  Post  put  it,  "To  U.S.  allies, 
the  decision  confirms  a  troubling  willing- 
ness by  the  new  occupant  of  the  White 
House  to  take  the  United  States  off  on 
solo  tacks,  without  consultations  with 
trusted  governments." 

As  illustrated  by  the  recent  standoff 
with  China,  being  the  lone  superpower 
and  would-be  world  policeman  makes  die 
United  States  as  much  resented  as  it  is 
envied.  What  is  required  of  the  American 
president  is  a  subtlety  in  and  relish  for 
international  affairs.  It  should  be  a  cause 
of  concern  for  us  all  that  the  problem  die 
U.S.  increasingly  faces  on  the  world  stage 
is  exacerbated  by  the  fact  that  our  current 
president  is  so  ill-suited  to  act  on  that 
stage. 

I  may  be  wrong.  Bush  may  overcome 


the  odds,  for  as  he  said  back  in  Augus 
diat  Philadelphia  convention  hall,  "Gni 
ness  is  found  when  American  charac 
and  American  courage  overcome  Ami 
can  challenges."  But  what  does  this  mei 
The  hackneyed  heaping  of  American  j| 
upon  American  that  reveals  more  thanl 
tireless  reliance  on  tired  cliches;  it  M 
demonstrates  his  simplistic  articulation 
any  issue,  policy  or  problem  that  extel 
beyond  his  script,  his  borders,  his  persB 
al  experience.  Considering  how  littll 
the  world  outside  the  United  States* 
has  ever  seen  or,  dare  I  say,  read  aboil 
and  how  readily,  even  proudly,  he  adm 
this  fact — it  is  both  unsurprising  jd 
extraordinarily  inauspicious  to  hear! 
way  he  speaks,  and  fails  to  speak,  an 
.America  in  an  international  context. 

"I  will  bring  honor  and  dignity  fib : 
to  the  presidency"  was  Bush's  rallying  I 
throughout  the  campaign.  But  wheiis 
the  honor  and  dignity  in  appearing  toei 
;\  prmincial,  ill-intonned  nationalist  |r 
ing  as  leader  of  the  free  world?  Wle: 
honor  and  dignity,  in  the  narrow  sensp  ' 
which  Mr.  Bush  uses  the  terms,  carat  I 
help  but  fare  better  in  this  White  Hill 
(it  wouldn't  take  much),  he  has  a  long  ny  i 
to  go  before  he  demonstrates  the  capaH 
and  awareness  to  bring  to  the  preside 
the  kind  of  honor  and  dignity  thl| 
respected  by  people  other  than  the  #1 
servative  right  wing.  It  may  well  corneal 
shock  to  the  president  to  learn  thaH 
most  people  and  most  governments  inn 
world,  honor  and  dignity  entail  njtl 
than  just  refraining  from  sexual  acts  iifl 
Oval  Office. 

The  American  president  must  pojil 
the  ability  to  articulate  and  contextual 
issues  and  problems,  for  thesakM 
Americans  as  well  as  hundreds  of  millns 
of  people  throughout  die  world.  He 
default,  if  not  by  definition,  the  r« 
powerful  person  on  the  planet.  Mr.  II 
leaves  little  doubt  that  he  truly  belte 
his  presidency  is  about  "American  chac- 
ter"  and  "American  challenges"  diat  w 
very  little  to  do  with  being  a  participa  IT 
the  world  community.  His  visible  discV 
fort  with  entertaining  or  discussing  W 
and  topics  that  pull  him  beyond  liisiif 
and  predictable  confines  is  more  I 
just  an  American  concern. 

Thomas  J.  Mcd% 
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SOMETIMES  OUR  CHURCHES  DON'T  HAVE  PEWS. 


But  the  one  thing  we  can't  do  without  is  priests  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  over 
500,000  practicing  Catholics.  The  spiritual  need  is  great.  But  so  are  the  rewards.  As  a 
priest  you  can  serve  full  time  in  the  Army  or  part  time  in  the  Army  Reserve  (usually  two 
days  a  month,  plus  two  weeks  a  year).  After  all,  America's  soldiers  can  do  without  pews, 
but  not  without  you. 

For  more  information  about  specific  opportunities  and  benefits,  call  an  Army  Chaplain 
at  1-800-452-7617. 


ARMY  CHAPLAIN  CORPS 
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Cathedral  of  the  Mikhailovskiy  Monastery  in  Kiev,  built  in  the  12th  century,  renovated  in  1998. 

ie  is  caught  between  conflicting  cultural  and  religious 
ties  to  the  east  and  to  the  west. 

The  Pope  Looks 
Toward  Ukraine 


-  BY  RONALD  ROBERSON  - 

mW  hen  his  plane  lands  at  Borispol  international  airport  outside 
Kiev  on  the  afternoon  of  June  23,  Pope  John  Paul  II  will  begin 
what  will  arguably  be  the  most  controversial  foreign  visit  he  has 
undertaken  during  his  23-year  reign.  His  destination  will  be 
Ukraine,  a  country  whose  government,  after  10  years  of  indepen- 
dence, is  shaky,  and  whose  Catholic  and  Orthodox  churches  have  had  a  very  difficult 
lime  learning  to  live  together  under  the  new  conditions  of  religious  freedom. 

The  very  word  "Ukraine"  originates  from  a  Slavic  word  meaning  "borderland,"  and  as 


RONALD  ROBERSON,  C.S.P.,  a  Paulist  priest,  is  associate  director  of  the  Secretariat  for 
Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Affairs  at  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops 

in  Washington.  D.C. 
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lei  P.  Huntington  pointed  out  in 
}96  book,  The  Clash  of  Civilizations 
be  Remaking  of  the  World  Order,  the 
try  does  indeed  sit  astride  one  of 
pe's  great  civilizational  boundaries, 
tington  notes  the  existence  of 
sing  Western  and  Orthodox  civi- 
ons,  and  refers  to  Ukraine  as  a 
country,"  caught  between  its  con- 
lg  cultural  and  religious  ties  to 
odox  Russia  to  the  east  and 
ilic  and  Protestant  nations  to  the 


ievan  Rus',  the  ninth-century 
;al  forerunner  of  Ukraine,  adopt- 
;  Byzantine  form  of  Christianity  as  its  state  religion  with 
iptism  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kiev  in  the  river  Dnieper  at 
sliest  of  Prince  Vladimir  in  988.  After  the  later  division 
:en  the  Christian  East  and  West,  die  Ukrainians  came  to 
fy  with  Orthodoxy.  But  much  of  Ukraine  was  occupied 
the  14th  to  18th  centuries  by  Catholic  Poland  and 
ania.  In  1596,  an  agreement  called  the  Union  of  Brest 
lished  unity  between  the  Orthodox  Metropolitan 
nee  of  Kiev  and  the  Catholic  Church.  That  union  was 
oint  of  origin  of  today's  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic 
;h.  A  long  period  of  religious  and  political  conflict  fol- 
,  and  the  union  with  Rome  was  gradually  suppressed  as 
i  expanded  its  control  over  Ukraine.  By  the  mid- 19th 
ty  the  tsars  had  eliminated  the  Greek  Cadiolic  Church 
i  the  Russian  Empire,  but  it  survived  in  die  tar  western 
r  Ukranian  province  of  Galicia,  which  had  come  under 
ian  rule  in  1772  and  passed  to  Poland  at  the  end  of 
I  War  I.  Galicia  became  part  of 
ine  again  only  when  the  Soviet 
l  annexed  it  at  the  beginning  of 
1  War  II.  Joseph  Stalin  resurrect- 
:  old  tsarist  policy  by  forcibly  sup- 

t  ng  the  Greek  Catholic  Church  in 
I  homeland.  He  gave  its  churches 
:  Orthodox  and  subjected  it  to  a 

:  is  persecution  that  ended  only 
the  collapse  of  the  communist 
nment  and  dismemberment  of 

e  >viet  Union  in  1991. 
(lis  history  has  left  its  mark  on  the 

c  rn  Ukrainian  nation,  which  is 

£  ig  to  find  its  place  in  relation  to 

l  i  and  Western  Europe.  This  has 

>i  ien  an  easy  task,  as  there  are  con- 

c  g  views  about  Ukraine's  identity 

I  erent  regions  of  die  country.  The 

sj  n  areas  are  largely  Russian-speak- 


St.  Nicholas  Polish  Roman-Catholic  Church  in  Kiev, 
built  in  1899-1909. 


The  11th  century  Golden  Gate  in  Kie 


ing  and  strongly  support  close  relations 
with  Russia  or  even  absorption  into  it. 
As  one  moves  west,  more  Ukrainian  is 
spoken  and  there  is  stronger  support 
for  Ukrainian  independence  and  ties  to 
the  West.  These  demographic  and 
political  realities  are  closely  paralleled 
by  religious  ones.  In  the  east,  which  is 
mostly  Orthodox,  there  is  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  maintaining  the  links 
with  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  that 
have  existed  for  centuries.  In  the  west, 
the  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholics  have 
their  ties  with  Rome,  and  two  recendy 
established  non-canonical  Orthodox 
churches  have  broken  relations  with  the  Moscow  Patriar- 
chate. 

During  the  2()tii  century,  any  loosening  of  Russian  con- 
trol over  Ukraine  was  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  an 
autocephalous  (independent)  Ukrainian  Orthodox  church. 
The  first  emerged  in  192 1  during  the  brief  period  of  Ukraini- 
an independence,  only  to  be  suppressed  by  the  Soviets  in 
1930.  The  second  formed  behind  German  lines  in  1942;  but 
as  the  Soviets  pushed  back  the  Nazi  armies,  the  church  dis- 
solved and  the  episcopate  went  into  exile  in  the  United 
States.  In  1990,  aware  that  Ukraine  was  moving  towards 
independence,  the  Moscow  Patriarchate  granted  autonomy 
to  its  Ukrainian  metropolitanate  under  the  name  of  the 
Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church  (U.O.C.).  This  did  not  prevent 
the  head  of  the  church  in  exile,  Patriarch  Mstyslav,  from  trav- 
eling to  Ukraine  in  June  1  WO  to  preside  over  the  third  emer- 
gence of  the  autocephalous  church.  But  he  returned  to  the 
I  niteil  Suites  tiir  reasons  ol  health  the 
following  October. 

The  situation  grew  more  compli- 
cated in  1992,  when  the  U.O.C.'s 
Metropolitan  Filaret  (Denisenko)  of 
Kiev  was  deposed  by  the  Moscow 
Paoiarchate  because  of  his  attempts  to 
distance  his  church  further  from 
Moscow.  He  then  joined  the  auto- 
cephalous church  .mil  even  claimed  the 
tide  of  locum  tenens  (temporary  substi- 
tute) in  Mstyslav's  absence.  This  was 
done  without  the  knowledge  of 
Mstyslav,  who  broke  all  ties  with 
Filaret  in  November  1992.  This  inci- 
dent led  to  the  division  of  the  auto- 
cephalous movement  into  two  camps: 
the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church-Kiev 
Patriarchate  (U.O.C.K.P.),  headed  by 
Filaret,  who  has  been  patriarch  since 
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1995,  and  the  Ukrainian  Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church 
(U.A.O.C.),  which  remained  faithful  to  Mstyslav. 

Patriarch  Mstyslav  died  in  1993,  and  his  successor,  Dim- 
itri,  died  in  February  2000.  The  U.A.O.C.  has  not  yet  elected 
a  new  patriarch  because  it  hopes  to  achieve  reconciliation 
with  the  odier  Orthodox  chin  ches  in  Ukraine.  Filaret — who 
is  himself  a  very  controversial  personality — was  formally 
excommunicated  by  an  assembly  of  die  entire  episcopate  of 
the  Moscow  Patriarchate  in  1997.  Moreover,  neither  of  die 
two  autocephalous  bodies  are  recognized  by  any  other 
Orthodox  church,  and  the  U.O.C.  remains  the  only  canoni- 
cal Orthodox  church  in  Ukraine. 

Overall  about  55  percent  of  die  Ukrainian  population  is 
Orthodox,  but  the  relative  size  of  the  three  groupings  is  a 
matter  of  dispute.  According  to  statistics  provided  by  the 
Ukrainian  government  in  1999,  the  U.O.C.  had  8,016 
parishes  and  monasteries,  while  the  U.O.C.K.P.  had  2,195 
and  the  U.A.O.C.  had  1 ,024.  But  all  opinion  polls  conducted 
in  Ukraine  since  1992  have  indicated  that  the  majority  of 
Orthodox  believers  support  die  U.O.C.K.P.  Both  of  the  non- 
canonical  jurisdictions  have  a  large  presence  in  western 
Ukraine,  where  nationalist  sentiment  is  strongest;  the 
U.O.C.K.P.  is  spread  through  odier  areas  as  well. 

There  is  also  a  large  Cadiolic  presence  in  Ukraine,  con- 
centrated in  the  western  segment  of  die  country  and  making 
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up  about  11  percent  of  die  population.  The  Roman  Cadi 
community  has  been  traditionally  identified  with  the  eta 
Polish  minority  in  these  areas,  but  at  least  50  percent  (. it- 
members  are  now  ethnic  Ukrainians,  and  the  great  maj(# 
are  native  Ukrainian-speakers.  They  now  have  four  diocjd 
and  one  apostolic  administration  in  Ukraine,  with  a  tj 
membership  of  about  870,000. 

The  much  larger  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Church! 
experienced  a  dramatic  rebirth  since  the  government  rest|J 
its  legal  status  in  late  1989.  After  decades  underground  «k 
no  infrastructure  or  property  whatsoever,  the  church  ■ 
has — according  to  official  statistics  in  die  2000  edition  om 
Annuario  Pontificio — 1,404,789  faithful  in  die  country,  21 
parishes,  1,614  diocesan  priests,  134  religious  priests,  jf 
men  religious,  592  women  religious  and  944  seminar}! 
The  Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  Church  is  a  major  arch* 
copal  church,  wliich  means  diat  it  has  a  high  degree  of  aiA 
omy,  selecting  its  own  bishops  and — subject  to  Vatican  A 
firmation — electing  its  own  major  archbishop  as  its  hi 
Major  Archbishop  Myroslav  Cardinal  Lubachivsky,  1 
returned  to  Ukraine  from  exile  in  Rome  in  1991,  dieB 
December  2000  and  was  succeeded  in  January  200i} 
Lubomyr  Husar,  who  was  almost  immediately  made  a  ca 
nal.  Ukrainian  Greek  Cadiolics  have  been  trying  for  a  ■ 
time  to  get  the  Vatican  to  raise  the  rank  of  their  churchji 
patriarchate,  since  it  is  larger  than  an 
the  existing  Eastern  Catholic  patft 
chates.  Even  now  die  major  archbish* 
commemorated  liturgically  as  patril 
throughout  Ukraine.  But  the  HolyB 
has  not  been  receptive  to  the  idea,  ■ 
haps  out  of  deference  to  the  Mom 
Patriarchate,  which  would  undoubij) 
be  offended  by  such  a  move. 

.And  relations  with  the  Moscow  m- 
archate  are  already  difficult.  It  is  M 
known  that  the  pope  would  also  lil» 
visit  Russia  and  that  the  Russian  gom 
ment  would  welcome  this.  But  it  has  I 
Vatican  policy  that  the  pope  will  notis 
an  Orthodox  country  without  a  twM 
invitation — from  the  government! 
from  the  local  Orthodox  Church.  Rujl 
Patriarch  Aleksy  II  has  stated  many  il 
that  his  church  is  not  ready  to  issue! 
an  invitation  because  of  Catholic  p! 
lytism  and  unresolved  problems  in  ! . 
ern  Ukraine,  where  he  says  Catholic! 
"persecuting"  the  Orthodox.  There  1 
doubt  that  the  reemergence  oil- 
Ukrainian  Greek  Catholic  ChurcHu 
the  formation  ot  the  two  non-cam  i* 
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iodox  churches  have  drastically  reduced  the  presence  of 
1  U.O.C.  in  western  Ukraine.  But  according  to  most 
:rvers,  the  situation  on  the  ground  is  for  the  most  part 
;able,  there  are  few  ongoing  disputes  about  property,  and 
rences  to  persecution  are  not  appropriate, 
[t  was  these  problems,  however,  that  led  Metropolitan 
limir  of  Kiev,  head  of  the  U.O.C,  to  send  a  letter  to 
s  John  Paul  II  in  January  relaying  the  unanimous  deci- 
of  die  42  members  of  his  synod  of  bishops  to  ask  the 
e  to  postpone  his  visit  to  Ukraine.  In  his  letter  the 
•opolitan  says  that  it  is  "bewildering"  that  the  visit  was 
n  place  without  notifying  his  church  and  without  an 
ation  from  that  church.  He  says  the  main  reason  for  the 
d's  decision  is  the  existence  of  continuing  problems  with 
ik  Catholics  in  western  Ukraine.  These  Greek  Catholics 
aid  to  have  seized  over  1 ,000  Orthodox  churches,  and  as 
suit  three  Ukrainian  Orthodox  dioceses  have  been 
ished."  Vladimir  fears  that  the  popes  planned  visit  "will 
seal  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  very  unfavorable  to  our 
ch."  So  if  the  pope  comes  on  the  dates  proposed,  "there 
be  no  meeting  between  us,  and  no  cleric  of  our  church 
:ake  part  in  the  program  of  the  visit." 
Metropolitan  Vladimir  also  states  his  belief  that  the 
lolic  Church  has  not  been  clear  in  its  attitude  toward 
loncanonical  Ukrainian  Orthodox  churches.  He  warns 
Dope  that  any  meeting  with  their  leaders  would  be  an 
ference  in  Orthodox  internal  affairs,  and  would  mean 
rtual  rupture  of  any  relations  between  our  churches." 
e  this  letter  was  written,  high  Russian  Orthodox  offi- 
have  stated  that  the  visit  would  create  new  problems  in 
ions,  and  Patriarch  Aleksy  himself  has  called  the  pro- 
d  visit  "untimely." 
I  Meanwhile,  the  government  of  Ukraine  has  been  going 
lgh  difficulties  of  its  own.  President  Leonid  Kuchma's 
rnment  has  been  rocked  by  scandals,  most  seriously  by 
sations  that  the  president  may  have  been  involved  in 
nurder  of  George  Gongadze,  a  prominent  opposition 
lalist  whose  decapitated  body  was  found  outside  Kiev 

November.  Tape 
"dings  have  surfaced  on 
h  a  voice  that  sounds 
Kuchma's  orders  securi- 
Eficials  to  "deal  with" 
gadze.  These  incidents 
sparked  a  "Ukraine 
lout  Kuchma"  move- 
t,  marked  by  protest 
onstrations  in  the 
■;ts  of  Kiev.  Western 
rnments  are  beginning 
lk  the  future  of  finan- 
id  to  a  resolution  of  the 


Square  of  the  Mikhailovskiy  Monastery  in  Kiev.  In  the  background  is  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia. 


turmoil.  Thus  the  future  of  Kuchma's  administration 
(whose  second  term  does  not  expire  until  2004)  appears 
uncertain.  If  the  president  were  forced  to  resign,  his  succes- 
sor would  have  to  consider  whether  or  not  to  reissue  the 
invitation  for  a  papal  visit. 

In  broad  strokes  these  are  the  political  and  religious  fac- 
tors that  the  pope  will  encounter  when  he  arrives  in 
Ukraine  in  June.  What  does  he  hope  to  accomplish  there? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  pope's  prime  objec- 
tives is  to  encourage  the  long-suffering  Catholic  community 
in  Ukraine.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Soviet  government  per- 
secuted all  religions  in  various  ways,  the  Ukrainian  Greek 
Catholic  Church  was  singled  out  for  particularly  brutal  sup- 
pression, and  large  numbers  of  its  faithful  paid  with  long 
prison  terms  or  even  their  lives  lor  their  refusal  to  break 
communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  pope  will 
honor  that  martyrdom,  along  with  that  of  countless  others 
who  died  for  their  faith  under  Soviet  rule. 

The  pope  will  also  try  to  extend  a  hand  of  friendship  to 
the  Orthodox.  This  will  be  particularly  difficult,  especially  if 
the  U.O.C.  clergy  refuse  to  meet  with  him  and  contacts 
with  the  noncanonical  groups  prove  too  hazardous.  If  cur- 
rent Orthodox  divisions  rule  out  personal  meetings,  still  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  pope  will  find  ways  to  praise  the 
witness  ot  Orthodoxy  in  the  Christian  East  and  renew  his 
calls  for  reconciliation. 

And  it  is  here  that  the  pope's  visit  to  Ukraine  may  have  its 
greatest  symbolic  importance,  not  only  for  the  churches  but 
for  the  state  as  well.  Briefly  put,  Pope  John  Paul  II  rejects 
Huntington's  thesis  that  the  bonier  between  the  western  and 
eastern  Christian  traditions  is  a  permanent  civilizational 
divide.  On  the  contrary,  his  vision  of  a  renewed  and  reunited 
Christendom  and  European  civilization  is  predicated  on  the 
reconciliation  of  these  two  great  traditions,  on  overcoming 
the  division  between  them  that  has  lasted  1,000  years.  In  his 
1980  apostolic  letter  Egregiae  I  'htutis,  in  w  hich  he  proclaimed 
the  Byzantine  Saint  Cyril  anil  Saint  Methodius  co-patrons  of 
the  continent  along  with  the  Latin  St.  Benedict,  he  spoke  of 

Europe  as  "the  fruit  of  the 
action  ot  two  currents  of 
Christian  tradition,  to  which 
were  joined  two  different — 
but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
fo  u  n  d  1  y  com  pi  e  m  en  ta  ry — 
forms  ot  culture." 

This  is  the  vision  the 
pope  hopes  to  promote  in 
his  visit  to  Ukraine,  where 
those  two  currents  have 
both  blended  and  clashed. 
He  has  his  work  cut  out  for 
him.  El 
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Liberia  anc 
Human  Rights 

An  Interview  Wit] 
Samuel  Kofi  Woods  I 


Samuel  Kofi  Woods  II;  right:  Mr.  Woods  with  children  affected 
by  war  during  a  visit  to  Sierra  Leone. 


samuel  kofi  woods  ii  is  an  attorney  who  has  been  actively 
involved  in  human  rights  activities  in  Liberia  since  the  mid- 
1980s.  He  is  the  recipient  of  several  awards,  including  the  Bene- 
mcrenti  medal  awarded  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  1 999  and  a 
human  rights  award  from  Reebok  in  1994.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
activists  profiled  in  the  recent  book  by  Kerry  Kennedy  Cuomo, 
Speak  the  Truth  to  Power.  He  can  be  reached  at  samuel- 
woods@hotmail.com.  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  America,  interviewed  him  while  he  was  visiting  the  New 
York  City  office  of  the  Catholic  Legal  Immigration  Network  Inc. 

WHEN  AND  WHY  DID  YOU  LEAVE  LIBERIA? 
I  left  Liberia  in  December  of  1998  because 
my  life  was  threatened  by  the  security  forces 
of  President  Charles  Taylor.  I  had  been  a 
youth  activist  and  student  leader  working  for  human  rights, 
and  in  1986  and  1987  president  of  the  University  of 
Liberia  Student  Union.  Because  of  my  human  rights  work 
among  the  students,  I  was  arrested  in  1987,  after  my  gradu- 
ation from  the  university  with  a  degree  in  economics  and 
management.  I  was  then  banned  from  employment  and 
travel.  That  led  to  my  decision  to  study  law:  it  seemed  the 
best  way  to  try  to  transform  my  own  agony  over  the  gov- 
ernment's flagrant  human  rights  abuses  into  a  means  of 
helping  others  who  were  suffering  because  of  them,  espe- 
cially after  the  civil  w  ar  broke  out  in  1989. 

As  a  result  of  my  involvement  in  human  rights  issues,  the 
Liberian  Catholic  bishops  invited  me  in  the  early  1990s  to 
help  establish  the  Catholic  Justice  and  Peace  Commission. 
From  1991  until  I  left  the  country  in  1998, 1  was  its  national 
director.  The  challenge  for  the  commission  was  to  develop 
ways  of  responding  to  the  needs  of  die  people  in  a  time  of 
war,  when  die  state  was  in  a  virtual  state  of  collapse — which 


it  still  is,  even  though  the  war  ended  in  1997. 

What  were  some  of  the  activities  you  developed  with  <e 
commission? 

We  began  to  document  abuses  committed  bv  the  variift 
armed  groups  that  w  ere  fighting.  We  wrote  up  reports  ;jd 
publicized  them  locally — and  abroad  too,  to  build  inten- 
tional support  for  the  plight  of  our  people  during  tit 
time  of  chaos.  A  group  of  us  who  were  attorneys  also  vis 
ed  the  jails  and  prisons  to  assist  with  free  legal  represem 
turn  people  who  were  being  detained  illegally  and  dend 
due  process.  Many  of  these  people  spent  long  perUs 
behind  bars  without  being  brought  to  trial.  Some  we 
journalists  who  were  arrested  and  held  because  of  wl 
the\  had  w  ritten. 

There  were  also  cases  of  people  who  disappeared.  (H 
who  stands  out  in  my  mind  was  a  former  ally  of  Tayl 
Samuel  Dokie,  who  turned  against  Tavlor  and  became  ie 
of  his  critics.  He  and  his  wife  and  two  relatives  were  arrfl 
ed,  vanished  and  later  were  found  dismembered  :if 
burned.  The  government  denied  any  knowledge  of  wBf 
might  have  happened  to  them,  but  we  filed  a  writ  of  halu 
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>us,  and  finally  it  became  clear  that  government  securi- 

>rces  were  implicated  in  dieir  murders. 

\nodier  approach  we  took  was  to  run  programs  on  the 

lolic  radio  station  in  which  people  who  had  suffered 

;e  told  their  own  stories  about  what  had  happened  to 

a. 

it  was  the  response  to  these  activities  that  challenged 
government? 

nan  rights  organizations  like  Amnesty  International 
Human  Rights  Watch  began  to  criticize  the  govern- 
t's  human  rights  abuses,  and  Western  European  gov- 
lents  gave  support  to  our  programs. 
y  knew  that  the  lives  of  some  of  us 
'  in  danger.  The  then-director  of 
Liberian  security  forces  sent  me  let- 
accusing  me  of  slandering  the  gov- 
aent,  and  President  Taylor  made 
ic  statements  claiming  that  I  wanted 
:strov  the  country. 

"he  situation  became  so  threatening 
y  personal  safety  that  when  armed 
ict  broke  out  in  Monrovia  in  1996, 
J.S.  Marines  evacuated  me.  I  had 
>st  been  killed  when  armed  men 
looking  for  me  in  my  hiding  place, 
anately,  I  was  not  there.  As  to  nn 
ly,  I  had  already  moved  them  to 
ler  location  apart  from  where  1  \\  as 


did  President  Taylor  react  to  the 
national  attention  the  comniis- 
r  work  was  receiving? 
use  of  that  growing  international 
lire  stemming  from  the  work  we  continued  to  do  after 
/ar  ended,  Tavlor  decided  to  set  up  the  governments 
national  human  rights  commission — but  it  was  only  a 
e,  an  effort  to  deflect  the  criticism  of  the  international 
nunity.  His  commission  has  done  nothing  to  address 
in  rights  abuses.  I  was  in  a  neighboring  countrv  at  die 

and  during  my  absence  he  named  me  to  serve  on  it, 

publicly  rejected  his  nomination.  In  his  eves  this 
5t  amounted  to  a  crime,  so  on  mv  return  he  called  me 
lsked  Archbishop  Michael  K.  Francis  to  come  with  me 
xedible  witness- — he  is  my  immediate  boss.  We  spent 

hours  with  President  Taylor,  and  diey  were  difficult 
x\t  the  beginning  he  tried  to  intimidate  me,  saying 
f  I  didn't  respect  him,  I  should  respect  the  presidency 
iisagreed  on  most  of  the  points  that  he  raised;  but  at 
by  the  end  of  this  long  meeting,  it  was  clear  that  there 
o  be  a  greater  level  of  tolerance  for  dissent  in  Liberia, 


for  the  sake  of  peace  and  stability.  We  ended  on  that  note. 
There  were  other  subsequent  conversations,  but  with  the 
same  kinds  of  disagreement. 

How  did  you  come  to  leave  Liberia  for  The  Netherlands  f 
With  international  attention  growing  and  in  view  of  the 
increasing  tension  I  was  experiencing  with  the  Liberian 
government,  the  Dutch  government  invited  me  to  go  to 
The  Netherlands  with  my  fiancee  and  children.  I  was 
offered  a  two-year  scholarship  to  study  at  the  University  of 
Leiden,  which  awarded  me  a  master's  degree  in  public 
international  law  last  year.  It  is  not  yet  sate  lor  me  to  return 
to  Liberia;  I  am  still  on  President  Tay- 
lor's hit  list.  But  I  do  intend  to  remain 
with  the  Catholic  Justice  and  Peace 
Commission  and  eventually  to  go  back. 
In  the  meantime,  the  bishops  of  the 
five  English-speaking  countries  in 
West  Africa — Gambia,  Sierra  Leone, 
Nigeria,  Ghana  and,  of  course,  Liberia 
itself — have  been  in  touch  with  me 
about  the  possibility  of  establishing  a 
regional  justice  and  peace  commission 
for  that  whole  area,  because  the  con- 
flict there  has  transcended  specific 
national  borders.  1  might  go  to  any  one 
ot  those  countries,  depending  on  the 
wishes  of  their  bishops  about  where  I 
should  be  based.  They  are  all  con- 
cerned about  the  w  ar  in  Sierra  Leone. 


A  girl  in  Sierra  Leone  carries  her  belongings  in 
an  ammunition  box  through  the  streets  of  Free 
town  in  May  2000. 


What  role  does  Liberia  play  in  the 
ongoing  civil  war  in  Sierra  Leone? 
Tlie  rebels  in  Sierra  Leone  first 
launched  their  attacks  on  its  govern- 
ment from  Liberian  territory  in  1991,  and  they  were 
helped  with  arms  provided  by  President  Taylor,  who  used 
diamonds  smuggled  from  Sierra  Leone  to  build  his  war 
machine  by  buying  arms  from  Ukraine  and  other  central 
European  countries.  The  Lmited  Nations  Security  Council 
is  now  considering  imposing  sanctions  on  Liberia  because 
ot  Taylor's  actions  fueling  the  war  through  the  use  of  these 
smuggled  diamonds.  The  former  LT.S.  ambassador  to  the 
Lmited  Nations,  Richard  I  lolbrooke,  has  called  Taylor  the 
Milosevic  ot  .Africa. 

What  has  been  the  position  of  the  U.S.  government 
toward  Taylor? 

In  spite  of  concerns  raised  by  human  rights  groups  and ! 
Taylor's  lack  of  commitment  to  both  domestic  and  inter-  I 
national  law,  for  much  of  the  1990's  the  United  States! 
government  ignored  clear  evidence  of  Taylor's  determina-  i 
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tion  to  establish  a  totalitarian  regime  and  destabilize  the 
West  African  sub-region.  It  was  a  kind  of  benefit-of-the- 
doubt  approach.  While  it  did  not  provide  direct  support 
for  him,  the  U.S.  government  seems  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  some  of  Taylor's  sympathizers  at  the  time,  such 
as  former  president  Jimmy  Carter  and  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson.  Both  of  these  have  since  withdrawn  their  per- 
sonal support,  but  the  impact  of  their  previous  position 
on  Liberia  remains. 

In  recent  years,  Taylor's  involvement  in  diamond  run- 
ning in  Sierra  Leone — and  his  capacity*  to  export  violence 
to  other  parts  of  West  Africa — compelled  the  U.S. 
administration  to  declare  him  a  pariah  and  to  isolate  his 
government.  On  the  eve  of  Mr.  Clinton's  departure  from 
office,  his  administration  imposed  a  travel  ban  on  Taylor 
and  his  officials  and  embarked  on  the  present  effort — 
along  with  Great  Britain — to  back  the  U.N.  Security 
Council's  proposed  sanctions,  which  would  impose  not 
only  travel  restrictions  but  also  a  ban  on  diamond  and 
timber  exports,  which  are  paying  for  arms  imported  from 
Eastern  Europe.  The  proposed  sanctions  are  sending  a 
clear  message  to  Taylor,  but  it  has  come  very  late  and  at  a 
cost. 

What  should  the  U.S.  government  he  doing  to  support 
democracy  and  human  rights  in  Liberia;' 

I  hope  that  the  Bush  administration  will  pursue  not  only 

a  sanctions  policy, 
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but  also  adopt 
other  measures 
that  would  help  to 
ensure  greater 
tolerance  for  dis- 
sent and  respect 
for  human  rights. 
Besides  backing 
the  sanctions,  the 
U.S.  government 
should  increase  its 
support  tor  pro- 
democracy  and 
human  rights 
groups  that  are 
articulating  an 
agenda  for  greater 
support  for 
human  rights  and 
for  greater  partic- 
ipation  bv  the 
people  in  decision 
making.  It  should 
also  call  on  Air. 


Taylor  to  release  all  political  prisoners  and  jourm 
and  stop  his  support  of  the  rebels  in  Sierra  Leone 
Guinea. 

What  is  the  present  state  of  Liberia's  economy!1 
The  Liberian  economy  is  in  shambles.  It  is  controlled 
a  fiefdom  of  Taylor  and  his  close  associates.  Little  inv( 
ment  is  coming  in  from  the  outside.  Unemployment  1 
els  are  high,  and  as  a  result  there  is  a  mass  exodus  fr 
the  country.  Families  are  disintegrating,  with  won 
turning  to  prostitution  to  survive  and  boys  joining 
security  forces  as  their  only  future.  There  is  no  runn 
water  or  electricity*  except  around  the  palatial  compoi 
of  Taylor  himself  .  The  John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  H 
pital,  which  is  government  operated,  is  all  but  clos 
The  schools  are  dilapidated,  and  teachers  are  not  be 
paid.  Yet  when  Taylor  ran  for  president  in  1997 
promised  to  build  up  crucial  parts  of  the  infrastruct 
like  these. 

Religious  institutions  run  by  Catholics,  Luther 
and  others  are  helping  to  fill  some  of  the  gaps  in  essen 
services.  The  big  Catholic  hospital  in  Monrovia  and  v; 
ous  clinics  are  assisting  with  health  care  needs,  and  t 
also  operate  a  number  of  schools.  But  they  simply  do 
have  the  resources  to  meet  needs  that  are  so  vast  in  sc. 

What  are  the  greatest  challenges  facing  your  country 

The  greatest  need  is  to  develop  political  leadership  t  \ 
is  accountable  and  transparent,  that  genuinely  evol  r.' 
from  the  will  of  the  people  and  that  could  lead  t  ;- 
greater  sense  of  unity*  and  reconciliation.  Taylor  has  i 
more  years  in  office,  and  whether  there  will  be  truly!  • 
elections  after  his  term  is  up  in  2003  is  doubtful  beca» 
of  extensive  corruption  in  the  present  governmdfv- 
\\  hen  possible  contenders  for  the  presidency  app4- 
they  are  threatened.  The  security*  forces  continue 
commit  human  rights  violations  with  impunity.  Even  J  - 
judiciary  is  under  government  control.  There  is  no 
freedom  of  the  press,  either.  Journalists  are  haras* 
and  some  have  fled.  To  remain  open  at  all,  the  newak 
pers  have  to  practice  what  might  be  called  self-censj^ 
ship. 

Are  there  any  signs  of  hope? 

There  are  certainly  signs  of  hope.  I  am  optimistic  »r 
good  can  eventually  triumph  over  evil;  my  optimisrf- 
premised  on  the  perseverance  and  deep  commitment 
the  Liberian  people  and  the  friends  of  Liberia  as  L 
movement  for  democracy  and  human  rights  gap*; 
momentum.  But  to  accelerate  the  process,  Liberians  j;  : 
have  to  unite  and  discover  the  common  ground  for  f|: 
lective  action. 
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Appeal  for  Sudan 

>e  Comboni  missionaries  have  urged  the  international  community  to 
w  up  'their  greed  and  selfish  interests. '  by  o  d  hi  am  b  o  o  kite 


Jrgent  calls  are 
going  out  once 
again  for  massive 
food  and  other 
mitarian  aid  to  Sudan.  Yet 
up  of  Catholic  missionar- 
orking  in  the  "liberated 
"  of  South  Sudan  refuse 
cept  famine,  human  suf- 
g  and  dependence  on 
national  charity  as  the 
lanent  lot  of  Sudanese 
le.  Instead,  they  want  to 
len  radically  the  scope  of 
ission  regarding  the 
lese  conflict. 

t  a  hard-hitting  statement 
;ed  at  their  annual  meet- 
>n  Jan.  19,  in  Nairobi, 
a,  the  Comboni  mission- 
i  appealed  to  the  interna- 

'  community  to  give  up  "their  greed  and  selfish  inter- 
t  ind  "help  Sudan  regain  its  lost  humanity  and  identity." 

heir  statement  raised  some  contentious  issues,  including 
i  ct  that  the  war  in  Sudan  is  no  longer  about  people  fight- 
i  r  their  freedom  and  human  rights,  but  about  power  and 
■a  ;  that  nongovernmental  organizations  and  churches 
II  )wingly  support  warring  factions  through  the  relief  aid 

■  >rovide;  and  that  leaders  of  the  warring  sides  should  "lay 
^  their  guns"  and  cease  die  fighting. 

it  Sudanese  bishops  have  voiced  disappointment  at  the 
M  lent.  "We  are  sorry  diat  this  statement  was  made  with- 
Jl|  ur  consultation,"  Bishop  Macram  Max  Gassis  of  El 
i  l  told  Catholic  News  Service  at  the  close  of  the  Sudan 

■  )lic  Bishops'  Regional  Conference  in  Nairobi  on  Jan. 
m  he  conference  represents  the  bishops  of  southern 

■  i,  who  also  belong  to  the  bishops'  conference  for  all  of 

DHMBO  OKITE  is  a  retired  editor  of  Target  and  Lengo.  East 
m's  largest  ecumenical  periodicals.  He  also  served  as 
press  officer  for  the  government  of  the  Republic  of 


People  gather  for  an  outdoor  Catholic  service  at  Mankein  in  Western  Upper  Nile  province  of  southern  Sudan  in 
February  of  last  year. 

Sudan.  The  southern  Sudanese  bishops  were  critical  of  the 
Comboni  claim  diat  relief  aid  is  prolonging  the  war. 

However,  in  a  separate  interview,  the  president  of  the 
bishops'  conference,  Bishop  Joseph  (iasi  of  Ibmbora-Yam- 
bio,  told  CNS  that  the  rest  of  the  Comboni  declaration 
expresses  what  the  bishops  have  been  saying  for  decades.  The 
international  community,  said  Bishop  Ciasi,  needs  to  break  its 
silence  and  end  its  apathy  regarding  the  situation  in  Sudan. 
The  Combonis'  statement  is  helpful  because  it  publicizes  the 
plight  of  the  suffering  in  Sudan,  he  said. 

Recent  History 

The  Comboni  statement  came  shortly  before  a  United 
Nations  World  Food  Program  report  warning  diat  millions 
of  Sudanese  face  acute  hunger  because  of  continuing  civil  war 
and  worsening  drought.  In  an  urgent  plea,  the  agency  on 
Feb.  13  appealed  for  $135  million  to  feed  2.9  million  people 
in  both  government-  and  rebel-held  areas  of  the  country 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  Estimates  from  human  rights  orga- 
nizations suggest  that  over  two  million  people  have  perished, 
4.4  million  have  been  internally  displaced  in  Sudan,  and  near- 
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Food  For  The  Poor's  Outreach  Creates 
Hope  Among  Riverton's  "Dump  Dwellers' 


In  underdeveloped  countries  throughout 
Latin  America  and  the  C  aribbean  region,  the 
poor  are  forced  to  use  any  and  every  resource 
possible  to  survive  —  even  city  dumps. 

I  was  shocked  the  first  time  I  saw  a 
man  eating  food  out  of  the  dump  in 
Riverton,  Jamaica."  related  Robin  Mah- 
food,  President  of  Food  For  The  Poor. 
"I  le'd  found  a  box  of  spoiled  and  broken 
eggs  and  he  was  carefully  collecting  the 
least  damaged  ones,  carefully  putting 
them  in  a  basket.  When  I  asked  if  he  came 
to  the  dump  often,  he  said  'every  day.'  No 
one  should  have  to  live  that  way." 

In  the  years  that  followed  the  incident. 
Mahfood  has  been  committed  to  helping 


the  poor  of  Riv  erton  and  similar  sites  in 
other  countries.  Working  with  the  priests 
and  nuns  who  serve  in  these  areas,  Food 
For  The  Poor  supplies  food,  clothing,  basic 
housing,  medical  supplies  and  educational 
opportunities  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

"Food  and  housing  are  the  most  urgent 
needs."  Mahfood  explained.  "And  of  those 
two,  a  house  has  the  greatest  impact.  Many  of 
these  families  live  in  the  dump  in  junk  cars  or 
patchwork  shacks  fashioned  from  cardboard, 
bits  of  rusty  sheet  metal  and  scraps  of  lumber. 
By  giv  ing  them  a  simple  one  room  house  cost- 
ing $2,000,  we  prov  ide  them  w  ith  a  start  at  a 
new  life.  We  give  them  the  foundation  to 
improve  their  lives." 


Food  For  The  Poor  Welcomes  Pope's 
Focus  on  Needy  Families  During  2000 

The  Most  Reverend  Paul  M.  Boyle,  Bishop  of  Mandeville 
(Jamaica),  has  become  a  fervent  champion  of  the  poor. 
Heart-wrenching  poverty  is  something  he  sees  every  day 
in  the  streets  and  neighborhoods  of  his  Diocese. 
"Hunger  and  homelessness  are  serious  problems  here.  So 
many  families  are  struggling.  Unemployment  levels  are  very 
high,  and  the  value  of  the  Jamaican  dollar  has  been  shrink- 
ing. It's  very  hard  for  families  to  survive  day  to  day,"  Bishop 
Boyle  said.  "I  do  everything  I  can  to  be  a  help  to  them." 
In  addition  to  working  personally  and  directly  on  behalf  of  the  poor  in  Mandeville,  Bishop 
Boyle  has  also  tried  to  raise  public  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  poor  throughout  the 
Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  He  serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  Food  For  The  Poor  and 
has  met  with  Pope  John  Paul  II  as  a  representative  for  that  relief  ministry. 
"I'm  proud  to  say  that  Food  For  The  Poor  has  become  an  important  force  for  good  in  this  region, 
and  Pope  John  Paul  II  thanked  us  for  dedication  to  the  poor,"  Bishop  Boyle  said.  "Ultimately, 
though,  we  can  do  these  things  because  Food  For  The  Poor's  work  is  supported  by  so  many 
American  Catholics  and  their  churches.  The  benefactors  of  Food  For  The  Poor  are  the  real 
heroes  of  our  cause.  It  is  their  commitment  and  contributions  that  allow  us  to  provide  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  with  food,  housing,  medical  care  and  other  critically  needed  aid  Because 
of  them,  poor  children  can  go  to  school.  Because  of  them,  families  are  able  to  lift  themselves 
out  of  poverty  Because  of  them,  there  is  a  new  sense  of  hope." 

Since  it  was  founded  in  1982,  Food  For  The  Poor  has  developed  a  significant  relationship 
between  the  Church  of  the  "First  World"  and  its  counterpart  in  the  developing  countries  of 
the  Caribbean  and  Latin  America.  More  than  20,000  churches,  and  millions  of  people  are 
represented  on  both  sides  of  this  awesome  relationship. 

"The  linking  of  cultures,  churches  and  people  has  been  a  tremendous  blessing,  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  sign  of  Christ's  mercy  in  our  world  today,"  Bishop  Boyle  said. 


During  the  past  several  years.  Food  Ft 
The  Poor's  assistance  programs  in  the 
Riverton  dump  have  sparked  a  new  sensi 
of  hope  among  the  poor.  Hundreds  of  liv 
have  been  changed  in  meaningful  ways,  i 

"With  a  home  and  other  help  from  Foo 
For  The  Poor,  one  woman's  family  was  abl 
to  pursue  great  things.  Her  daughter  was 
able  to  go  to  school  ami  did  so  well  that  sh 
is  now  pursuing  higher  education.  She  sav^ 
she  wants  to  become  a  doctor  —  with  the 
ultimate  goal  ol  serving  other  poor  familie 
m  Riverton."  Mahfood  explained. 

"lo  extend  this  important  outreach  and  ho 
more  people  in  need.  Food  For  The  Poor  is 
seeking  support  from  churches  and  interests 
lav  people  in  the  United  States.  The  ministry 
goal  is  to  double  its  work  in  Riverton  and 
other  dump  "communities"  in  the  year  ahe;i 

"There  are  more  than  7.00(1  lamilies 
living  in  the  Riverton  dump  alone.  This 
year,  we  would  like  to  build  at  least  30(1 
homes  and  supply  the  poor  there  with  a 
least  $50,000  worth  of  food,  clothing  am 
medical  supplies."  Mahfood  said.  "The  p 
may  seem  daunting,  but  I  know  we  can  i 
it  with  support  from  American  Catholics.  1 
combining  their  gifts,  large  and  small,  we  ci 
accomplish  significant  things  for  the  poor.to 


HOW  TO  HELP 

Food  For  The  Poor  needs  your  help  t 
bring  Christ's  mercy  to  the  poor  i 
Riverton  and  similiar  dump  "cities 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin  Americ 
The  needs  are  urgent,  so  please  mal 
a  contribution  to  this  important  ou 
reach  today. 

Use  brochure  insert  in  this  issue  c 
send  your  tax-deductible  gift  t( 
Food  For  The  Poor,  Dept.  2558 
550  SW  12th  Avenue,  Deerfiel 
Beach,  FL  33442.  Large  or  smal 
every  gift  makes  a  difference! 
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>oor  Families  Rely  on  Trash 
or  Food,  Clothing  —  Survival 


s  the  garbage  truck  rolls  into  "River- 
dump,  scores  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
who   had   been   picking  on  the 
ntains  of  trash  raise  their  heads  to  sec 

might  be  coming  in  tor  gleaning, 
'ill  it  be  discards  of  a  local  restaurant 
rocery  store?  Perhaps  it's  trash  from 
p  Jamaica's  resort  hotels  or  some  old 
ing  from  homes  in  the  city, 
'om  every  corner  of  the  sprawling 
p.  people  begin  to  shuffle  out  to  meet 
ruck.  The  heat  of  the  day  is  oppressive 

he  air  burns  with  the  bittersweet  smell 
tting  food  and  gray-brown  dust.  Other 

the  truck  crew  and  the  rag-tag  resi- 
S  of  Riverton,  the  only  life  here  arc 

vermin  and  the  pigs  brought  here  to 

I  almost  feel  as  if  God  is  providing  me 
a  foreshadowing  of  Hell. 

woman  yells  and  the  crowd  is  soon  at 
,ide.  Thirty  feet  away.  I  can  smell  the 
d  chicken  she  has  uncovered.  She 
>  up  a  piece  and  her  friends  examine  it. 
natter  that  the  flies  have  already  con- 
:d  on  the  meat.  This  is  food.  This  is  a 

for  families  who  might  otherwise  eat 
ing  tonight. 

lese  people  have  been  invisible  to  the 
de  world  lor  too  long.  Their  voices 

be  heard.  Maybe  by  sharing  their 
riences  with  Christians  in  America, 
can  be  brought  into  this  darkness  — 
it's  mercy  can  be  extended  to  these 
le  in  desperate  need... 
LAUDETTE  BAKER  gathers  the  dis- 
:d  chicken  for  her  three  young  chil- 

—  ages  5,  7  and  9.  "I  come  to  the 
d  for  food  and  when  I  don't  find  any- 
iwe  usually  go  hungry,"  she  -.ays.  "Yes- 
iy,  all  I  got  was  two  biscuits  and  a  piece 
eese.  But  today,  we  will  have  chicken." 
Dbert,  Claudette's  youngest  child,  has 

damage.  "I  hustle  bottles  and  other 
s  so  he  can  see  a  doctor."  Her  other  two 
school  aged,"  she  admits,  but  they  rarely 
)  school.  She  only  has  one  complete  set 
"thes  for  school  and  no  soap  for  washing. 


"I'd  hoped  they  could  go  to  school  so  they 
could  come  out  as  something." 


PAULINE  DOUGLAS  is  another 
Riverton  mother  who  lives  with  the  daily 
misery  of  failing  her  family.  "I  buried  a 
son  a  month  ago  and  my  youngest  is  in 
the  hospital."  she  says  with  a  haunting 
pain  in  her  eyes.  "I  don't  want  to  come  to 
the  dump,  but  1  have  to.  1  pick  up  clothes 
and  wash  them.  I  get  sick  every  time  I 
come  here.  The  dust  gets 
in  my  lungs.  But  I  don't 
have  any  choice.  I  don't 
have  any  other  way  to 
keep  things  going." 

GEORGE  ROBERTS, 
age  73.  lives  in  the  rusted 
out  shell  of  a  van  in  the 
dump.  "When  it's  cold  at 
night,  the  wind  blows  in 
and  I  do  what  1  can  to  set 
my  mind  on  not  feeling 
it,"  he  says.  "I  also  fight 
the  hunger.  I  didn't  eat 
today  —  probably  won't." 


Asked  if  life  is  hard,  he  nods  slowly.  "My 
hope  is  that  I  know  I'll  soon  be  dead."  he 
sa\s  matter-of-factly. 

Fortunately,  in  the  midst  oi  this 
darkness.  1  also  discover  a  ray  of  light 
-  a  spark  of  hope.  While  visiting  the 
areas  under  development  by  Food  For 
The  Poor  I  meet  little  Amanda  Quay, 
age  S.  She  explains  how  her  old  home 
was  so  decrepit  thai  her  grandmother 
fell  through  the  floorboards,  injuring 
her  leg.  With  joy  on  her  lace.  Amanda 
leads  me  to  a  small  but  tidy  new  home 
built  lor  her  family  by  Food  For  flic 
Poor.  Sitting  on  the  porch,  the  little 
girl's  73-year-old  grandmother  is  happi- 
ly rocking  her  baby  sister  to  sleep.  It's 
wonderful  to  see  a  family  rescued  from 
Riverton  misery. 

"Life  was  very  hard  lor  us  then,  but  it's 
different  for  us  now."  she  says.  "We  have 
this  little  home,  we  eat  regularly  and  my 
daughter  can  send  the  children  to  school. 
Ciod  has  really  blessed  us." 

Food  For  The  Poor  has  also  seen  the 
despair  in  Riverton  dump  and  is  bringing 
hope  to  the  area's  residents  by  providing 
housing,  food  and  clothing,  educational 
opportunities  and  self-help  projects. 

I  leave  Jamaica  feeling  hope.  Yes  I  have 
seen  a  glimpse  of  Hell,  but  I  have  also 
learned  what  C  hrist-like  compassion  can 
do.  Riverton  still  exists,  but  Food  For  The 
Poor's  outreach  proves  that  it  can  be 
changed  —  one  life  at  a  time. 

I  commit  myself  to  being  part  ol  that 
change.  Will  vou? 


lv  400,000  have  been  forced  to  live  in  neighboring  countries 
as  refugees.  Manv  of  the  refugees  and  displaced  persons  live 
without  adequate  food  and  shelter  and  are  in  constant  fear  of 
government  assaults.  To  survive,  they  have  migrated  to  urban 
centers  or  relief  centers  in  order  to  eke  out  a  degraded  exis- 
tence dependent  on  begging,  charity,  casual  labor  and  prosti- 
tution. Even  government  officials  refer  to  these  uprooted  and 
homeless  people  as  Shamasa,  literally  "those  who  have  no 
roof  but  the  sun." 

Four  years  ago,  Pope  John  Paul  II  assured  the  Catholic 
faithful  in  Southern  Sudan  "of  die  prayerful  solidarity  of  the 
whole  church,  as  well  as  the  Holy  Sees  unfailing  efforts  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  international  community  to  your 
tragic  situation."  Yet  today,  at  the  beginning  of  its  18th  year, 
Sudan's  civil  war  remains  among  the  world's  worst  humani- 
tarian nightmares,  its  solution  as  elusive  as  ever. 

In  his  message,  John  Paul  also  entrusted  Sudanese 
Catholics  to  the  intercession  of  their  two  patron  saints:  St. 
Josephine  Bakhita  (c.  1869-1947),  a  black  Sudanese  woman 
w  ho  spent  her  childhood  years  in  slavery  and  later  became  a 
great  spiritual  force  in  the  Italian  church;  and  Blessed  Daniel 
Comboni  (1831-81),  the  long-suffering  Italian  missionary 
who  founded  the  Order  of  Comboni  Missionaries  and 
became  the  first  Catholic  bishop  of  Khartoum. 

Astonishingly,  slavery  and  slave  trading,  which  the 
Sudanese  government  ignores  and  denies  but  which  it  sanc- 
tions indirecdy  by  some  of  its  policies  and  actions,  continue 
unabated.  And  now,  the  usually  unruffled  Comboni  mission- 
aries have  decided  to  "break  the  silence  and  intensify  [their] 
commitment  against  the  injustice  that  fuels  the  war  in 
Sudan." 

Last  year,  a  conference  of  East  African  Cadiolic  bishops 
offered  the  following  litany  of  other  horrors  of  Southern 
Sudan,  w  hich  labors  under  the  National  Islamic  Front  gov- 
ernment in  Khartoum:  torture  of  persons  in  security  deten- 
tion; extra-judicial  punishment  and  executions;  disappear- 
ances of  persons;  lack  of  freedom  of  expression;  laws, 
attitudes  and  practices  that  discriminate  against  non-Arabs 
and  non-Muslims;  the  manipulation  of  the  media  in  favor  of 
all  that  is  .Muslim  and  Arab  to  the  exclusion  of  other  religions 
and  ethnic  groups;  the  lack  of  genuine  dialogue  between 
Christians  and  Muslims  because  of  political  manipulation;  die 
use  of  food  for  proselytism  or  as  a  weapon  of  war;  and  the 
systematic  depletion  and  expropriation  of  property  and 
resources  of  the  population  in  die  war  zones. 

At  their  meeting  in  Nairobi  last  month,  the  missionaries 
discovered  that  they  were  unable  to  point  the  finger  of  blame 
at  only  one  side.  They  said  they  "painfully  analyzed  and  eval- 
uated the  present  tragic  situation  of  war  and  violence  in 
South  Sudan"  and  came  "to  the  unanimous  conviction  that 
the  situation  of  war  in  Sudan  at  the  present  stage  has  become 
immoral  and  a  tragic  farce."  Even  for  the  freedom  fighters, 


the}'  implied,  the  war  "is  not  anv  longer  a  struggle  for  fa 
dom  of  the  Sudanese  people  and  for  the  defense  of  hum 
rights."  They  said,  "Mam-  heartless  people  are  taking  advB 
tage  of  it  and  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  ofB 
poor." 

But  Edward  Abyei  Lino,  a  commander  in  the  Sudan  H 
pies'  Liberation  Army,  told  Catholic  News  Service  last  mcl 
that  he  does  not  "believe  that  churches  and  N.G.O.'s  areB 
problem.  The  church  is  a  victim  of  Sudan."  He  said  tft 
contrary  to  the  Combonis'  statement,  people  are  clearly  I 
ing  to  defend  their  freedom  and  human  rights  in  die  facM 
the  imposition  of  repressive,  "divide-and-rule"  policies  ofB 
Sudanese  government. 

The  missionaries,  however,  had  the  harshest  words! 
"global  political  and  economic  pow  ers,"  w  ho  thev  said  It 
interested  only  in  "Sudanese  resources,  not  the  well-bein» 
the  Sudanese  people." 

_\  [ohamed  Suliman.  a  Sudanese  scholar,  in  a  recent  stfl 
commissioned  by  the  London-based  Institute  for  xAfr* 
Alternatives,  would  agree  with  the  missionaries'  assessmew 
the  current  forces  driving  the  war.  He  says  that  over  theft 
three  decades  "developments  in  die  Sudan  have  gradually  id 
consistently  changed  the  nature  of  the  conflict  from  beim 
classic  ethno-religious  conflict  to  one  mainlv  over  resouroM 

The  Scramble  for  Sudan 

There  is  today  a  full-scale  scramble  for  southern  Sue 
Once  neglected  by  British  and  Egyptian  colonizers  anc 
the  early  governments  of  independent  Sudan,  the  sov 
recently  discovered  vast  oil  reserves  and  its  plentiful  w 
resources  and  agricultural  lands  have  focused  intematic 
economic  interests  on  the  region.  A  consortium  of  Canac 
Chinese  and  Malaysian  companies  are  working  togethe 
exploit  die  oil,  while  the  Arab  League  has  been  increasii 
looking  upon  the  region  as  the  potential  bread-basket  ot 
Arab  world. 

The  Catholic  faithful,  working  on  both  sides  of 
Sudanese  conflict,  have  been  fervent  advocates  of  reconc 
tion  between  Sudan's  Moslem  north  and  die  largelv  Chris 
south.  But  according  to  Charles  Omondi,  editor  of  the  Su 
Catholic  Information  Office,  "'Khartoum  regards 
Catholic  Church  as  the  most  stubborn  ot  all  the  Chris 
denominations." 

Archbishop  Envin  Josef  Ender,  die  apostolic  pro-nui 
to  Sudan,  who  conveyed  the  pope's  message  to  the  So  L 
explained  that  "although  refusing  to  be  direcdy  involve! 
politics,  the  church  is  by  her  mission  on  the  side  of  those } 
strive  for  justice  and  peace  and  tor  the  respect  of  the  in 
lable  dignity  of  every  human  being,  regardless  ot  their  ori 
color  or  sex." 

The  pope,  in  his  own  message,  spoke  ot  hope  in  the  rrr 
of  deepest  despair.  "In  the  midst  ot  violence  ot  even*  ki 
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still  know  how  to  love  and  to  bring  relief  to  one  another," 
aid.  "When  discrimination  and  injustice  afflict  you,  you 
iv  how  to  persevere  in  faith  and  in  communion  widi  die 
ch,  the  body  of  Christ.  When  all  appears  to  have  failed, 
know  how  to  give  signs  of  goodness  and  solidarity,  which 
e  it  possible  to  say  that  we  can  prepare  for  a  better 
irrow." 

5ut  the  Comboni  missionaries  last  month  claimed  that  in 
lern  Sudan  today,  religion  itself  "is  distorted  and  misused 
Means  for  other  interests.  The  number  of  victims  is  esca- 
g,  especially  among  women  and  children."  They  con- 
id  that  "spiritual,  human  and  cultural  values  are  getting 
Corruption,  tribalism  and  fratricidal  hatred  are  fos- 
1."  They  stated  that  "degradation,  underdevelopment 
lnarchy"  are  increasing. 

ik  the  Silence 

e  last  year,  the  Catholic  Church  in  Sudan  has  come 

:r  great  pressure  from  Muslim  extremists  in  the  gov- 

lent,  even  in  the  north,  and  Comboni  institutions 

:  not  spared.  On  June  22,  Sudanese  police  stormed 

Homboni  College  in  Khartoum,  ransacking  the  insti- 

m  leaving  a  trail  of  destruction  in  their  wake.  The 

lboni  College,  established  in  1929,  is  the  virtual 

e  center  for  all  the  Catholic-run  learning  institutions 

e  vast  Sudan.  It  offers  a  wide  range  of  courses  from 

entary  to  tertiary  level  and  has  a 

tation  for  producing  quality  gradu- 

among  them  many  Muslims. 

his  incident,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 

nstitution's  history,  came  shortly 
a  mysterious  fire  gutted  part  of 

Sudan  Catholic  Bishops  Confer- 

building  that  houses  the  commu- 

ions  department.  The  fire  caused 

ige  estimated  at  tens  of  thousands 

Dllars  and  temporarily  grounded 

epartment's  operations. 

our  years  ago  Archbishop  Ender 

rved  that  "the  present  conditions 

lative  security  and  stability  in  the 

died  liberated  areas  don't  seem  to 

any  other  radical  political  change, 

"ather  further  improvement."  But 

airobi  last  month,  Comboni  mis- 

ries  felt  that  "the  word  liberation  is 

id.  What  improvement  do  we  see? 

•essors  and  oppressed  are  running 

:  heir  life.  Northerners  against 
>c  herners,  Northerners  against 
II  therners,  Southerners  against 
||i"ierners,  Nuer  and  Dinka  are  fight- 


ing against  Arabs.  Nuer  and  Arabs  are  fighting  against 
Dinka.  Dinka  against  Dinka.  Nuer  against  Nuer,  Didinga 
against  Dinka.  There  are  no  winners.  All  are  losing. 
Humanity  in  Sudan  is  getting  lost." 

"Few  wars  are  ever  fought  in  the  name  of  their  real 
causes,"  observes  Suliman.  "Instead  they  are  fought 
under  old  banners  and  old  slogans,  based  on  memories  of 
past  conflict.  Because  these  memories  fade  so  slowly, 
they  obscure  from  the  valiant  warriors  the  possibility  that 
they  might  be  fighting  for  reasons  no  longer  relevant  or 
valid  and  even,  on  occasion,  against  their  own  interests." 
Suliman  believes  this  is  partly  the  case  in  Sudan's  current 
war.  "Although  the  major  cause  for  the  conflict  is  now 
the  struggle  over  resources,  most  fighters  on  both  sides 
remain  convinced  that  the  war  is  all  about  ethnicity,  cul- 
tural identity  and  religion." 

The  Comboni  missionaries  claimed  that  nongovern- 
mental organizations  and  churches  "prolong  the  fighting 
through  the  relief  aid  [that]  unknowingly  supports  also 
the  warring  factions." 

Sudan,  said  the  Combonis,  has  sufficient  "wealth  and 
resources  [to]  guarantee  a  good  livelihood  for  all 
Sudanese.  We  appeal  to  you  leaders  of  the  warring  sides: 
In  the  name  of  God,  lay  down  the  guns!  Stop  fighting! 
We  appeal  to  all  people  of  good  will:  Break  the  silence 
and  intensify  your  mediation  for  peace  in  Sudan!" 
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Time,  Sex  and  Money 

The  First  Five  Years  of  Marriage 

BY  MICHAEL  (i.  LAWLER  AND  GAIL  S.  RISCH 


Respondents  said  they  were  doing  well; 
but  on  a  standardized  scale,  the  picture 
was  not  so  rosy. 


Two  of  the  MOST  troubling  aspects  of  Ameri- 
can society  today  are  the  high  rate  of  divorce 
and  the  fact  that  divorce  in  one  generation 
increases  the  likelihood  of  divorce  in  the  next. 
Current  divorce  statistics  indicate  that  most  divorces 
occur  for  couples  married  less  than  five  years  and  that 
the  proportion  of  divorces  is  highest  for  couples  married 
three  years.  This  is  not  surprising,  since  a  recent  study 
finds  that  couples  face  serious  conflicts  over  the  use  of 
time,  sex  and  money  in  their  first  years  of  marriage. 

The  national  study  of  the  first  five  years  of  marriage 
was  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Marriage  and  Family  at 
Creighton  University,  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretariat 
for  Family,  Laity,  Women  and  Youth  of  the  United  States 
Catholic  Conference,  the  National  Association  of  Family 
Life  Ministers  and  Catholic  Engaged  Encounter.  A  sam- 
ple was  drawn  from  a  national  population  of  couples  who 
between  1995  and  1999  had  completed  the  premarital 
inventory  known  as  FOCCUS  (Facilitating  Open  Couple 
Communication,  Understanding  and  Study).  The  major- 
ity of  respondents  were  Caucasian,  Catholic  and  in  first 
marriages;  54  percent  were  female  and  46  percent  were 
male. 

Problem  Areas 

One  part  of  the  study  asked  respondents  to  rate  42  issues 

MICHAEL  G.  LAWLER  is  the  Amelia  and  Emil  Graff  Professor  of 
Catholic  Theological  Studies  and  director  of  the  Center  for 
Marriage  and  Family  at  Creighton  University,  Omaha.  GAIL  S. 
RISCH  is  a  lecturer  in  theology  and  a  researcher  in  the  Center 
for  Marriage  and  Family.  Barbara  Markey  and  Lisa  Riley  also 
worked  on  this  research,  which  was  funded  by  the  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  Institute. 


that    might  be 
problematic  dur- 
ing the  early  years 
of  marriage.  The 
number  one 
problem  report- 
ed by  newly  mar- 
ried couples  was 
balancing  job 
and  family.  Since 
dual-career  mar- 
riages now  repre- 
sent about  60  per- 
cent     of  all 
marriages  in 
America,  this  is  not 
surprising.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  juggling 
jobs,  couple-time 
together  and  parenting 
(if  there  are  children) 
requires  serious  attention. 

The  second  area  of 
concern  to  couples  was  fre- 
quency of  sexual  relations. 
Problems  with  sexual  relations  in 
the  first  years  of  marriage  are  often 
related  to  the  spouses'  struggles  to 
understand  each  others  sexual  needs  and 
languages.  That  frequency  of  sexual  relations 
is  a  major  problem  may  also  be  related  to  the  overall 
challenge  of  balancing  the  demands  on  time. 

The  third,  fourth  and  fifth  most  serious  probh 
were  economic:  debt  brought  into  marriage,  the  r 
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['s  employment  and  financial  situation, 
"he  sixth  area  of  friction  was  expectations  about 
ousehold  tasks.  Household  tasks  are  major  marital 
issues  for  today's  dual-career  newly  marrieds. 
Although  the  amount  of  household  work 
done  by  modern  husbands  is 
almost  double  that  of  their 
ndfathers,  it  is  still 
nly  about  half  the 
number  of  hours  per 
week  done  by  wives. 
Three  decades  of 
social  change  have 
produced  dramatic 
increases  in  career 
pportunities  for 
women  but  have  left 
the  traditional  divi- 
sion of  labor  within 
the  home  relative- 
ly untouched. 

Respondents 
were  subdivided 
into  seven  groups 
according  to 
gender,  parental 
divorce,  parental 
status,  cohabita- 
tion, age,  same- 
faith  or  interfaith 
marriage  and 
number  of  years 
married.  The  top 
two  issues  in  most 
groups   were  the 
ame:  balancing  job 
id  family  and  fre- 
sncy  of  sexual  rela- 
s.  Here  we  will  list 
those  issues  on  which 
were  interesting  dif- 
s  within  the  group- 

Gender.  Different  recreational 
interests  were  listed  as  a  highly 
problematic  issue  by  male  but  not  by 
female  respondents,  which  suggests  that 
recreation  may  be  more  important  to  men  than 
)Q  women.  Females  listed  two  issues  that  males  did 
st:  parents/in-laws  and  time  spent  together  with 
e.  This  suggests  that  relational  issues  were  of  more 
rn  for  female  respondents. 


Children.  Many  issues  were  problematic  for  both  par- 
ents and  nonparents,  but  the  intensity  of  the  problem  was 
always  greater  for  parents  than  nonparents.  These  results 
suggest  the  need  for  programs  specifically  for  parents,  a 
majority  of  whom  expressed  interest  in  pregnancy  classes, 
parenting  workshops,  new-parent  get-togethers  and 
refresher  marriage  courses — but  only  if  child  care  is  also 
provided.  The  provision  of  child  care  is  a  must  if  practi- 
tioners wish  to  attract  parents  to  marital  and  parental 
programs. 

Cohabitation.  Although  there  were  similar  responses 
from  those  who  did  and  did  not  cohabit  with  their  spous- 
es prior  to  marriage,  the  intensity  level  was  generally 
greater  for  those  who  cohabited  than  for  those  who  did 
not.  Balancing  job  and  family  did  not  appear  as  a  problem 
for  respondents  who  had  never  cohabited  with  anyone. 
The  husband's  employment  was  ranked  as  a  top  issue  for 
them  but  not  for  those  who  had  cohabited  with  their 
spouse  or  someone  else.  This  finding  may  be  related  to 
traditional-versus-egalitarian  attitudes  toward  gender 
roles.  Non-cohabitors  gave  evidence  of  more  traditional 
gender  attitudes,  which  may  explain  their  lack  of  concern 
for  balancing  job  and  family  and  their  greater  concern 
with  the  husband's  employment. 

Age.  Analysis  by  age  revealed  major  differences  in 
marital  problems.  For  those  29  and  under,  debt  brought 
into  marriage  and  finances  were  the  top  issues;  for  those 
30  and  over,  balancing  job  and  family  and  frequency  of 
sexual  relations  were  the  top  issues.  Though  financial 
matters  were  not  the  biggest  problems  for  those  30  and 
over,  they  were  still  a  concern.  In  general,  issues  that  were 
problematic  for  both  age  groups  were  more  problematic 
for  those  30  and  over  than  for  those  29  and  under. 

Religions  affiliation.  For  respondents  in  marriages  in 
which  only  one  spouse  was  Catholic,  religious  difference 
was  a  priority  issue.  An  earlier  study  by  the  Creighton 
Center  for  Marriage  and  Family  showed  that  religious 
differences  per  se  were  not  a  major  problem,  but  how 
couples  dealt  with  their  differences  was  an  issue.  Devel- 
oping strategies  to  deal  with  religious  differences  in  inter- 
church  marriages  is  an  important  task  for  couples  during 
the  marriage  preparation  process  and  throughout  their 
marriage. 

Number  of  years  married.  For  those  married  less  than 
one  year,  the  top  two  issues  were  related  to  money:  debt 
brought  into  marriage  and  financial  situation.  The  third 
and  fourth  most  problematic  issues  were  frequency  of 
sexual  relations  and  balancing  job  and  family.  For  those 
married  four  to  five  years,  balancing  parent  and  couple 
time  ranked  as  the  number  one  issue,  followed  by  balanc- 
ing job  and  family.  The  issues  included  on  these  lists  are 
similar  from  one  year-group  to  the  next,  but  the  rank 
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order  varies  from  group  to  group.  And  as  the  number  of 
years  married  increases,  the  intensity  level  of  problematic 
issues  also  increases,  reinforcing  the  increased  marital  dis- 
tress alluded  to  earlier. 

Marital  Adjustment 

When  asked  how  they  were  doing  in  their  marriages, 
respondents  reported  they  were  generally  doing  well. 
When  their  marital  adjustment  was  assessed  on  a  stan- 
dardized scale,  however,  the  picture  was  not  so  rosy: 
approximately  20  percent  of  both  males  and  females  were 
no  better  than  slightly  adjusted.  This  is  a  disturbingly 
high  percentage  in  the  early  years  of  marriage.  No  signif- 
icant differences  in 
marital  satisfaction 
were  found  between 
spouses  who  were  male 
or  female,  spouses  who 
cohabited  or  did  not 
cohabit  prior  to  mar- 
riage and  spouses  who 
were  in  same-faith  or 
interfaith  marriages. 
But  a  larger  percentage 
who  were  30  and  over, 
who  were  in  their 
fourth  or  fifth  year  of 
marriage  and  who  were 
parents  scored  in  the 
distressed  range.  Over 
time,  marriage  does  not 
get  easier;  it  gets  more 
difficult,  at  least  in  the 
first  five  years  of  mar- 
riage covered  by  the 
study.  Couples,  and 
those  who  work  with 
them,  could  profitably 
focus  on  strategies  for 
balancing  time  between 
job  and  family  and 
between  spouse  and 
children,  sexual  ques- 
tions, financial  ques- 
tions, communication 
and  conflict  resolution 
problems,  and  the  spe- 
cial problems  faced  by 
parents. 


Conclusion 

Amid  the  variety  of 


To  look  into  the  pure  white  of  paper, 
to  dream  of  an  egret  atop  the  mangroves, 

the  way  a  squirrel  will  saunter  across 
the  pond,  a  balancing  act  among  broken 

twigs,  one  false  move,  and  .  . .  vultures 
huddled  over  a  carcass.  This  much 

is  true,  at  the  end  of  the  white  tunnel, 
there  is  a  light,  a  bright  flash  of  opaline. 

Blinded,  the  poet  walks  through  glass, 
the  cut  bottoms  of  his  feet  leaving 

a  trail  that  if  anyone  cares  to  follow, 
you  can  find  the  poet  in  the  garden, 

a  hoe  in  his  hands,  the  earth  tilled,  ready. 

Virgil  Suarez 


marital  issues  uncovered  in  this  study,  balancing  jobj 
family  and  frequency  of  sexual  relations  were  clearly 
top  issues  for  the  majority  of  respondents.  Couples  i 
strategies  to  achieve  a  balance  between  job  and  far 
Possibilities  include  placing  limits  on  both  job  and  fj 
ly,  trade-offs  between  wife  and  husband  in  family 
career  responsibilities  over  the  life  span,  choosing  a  < 
career  marriage  and  limiting  the  combined  work  oft 
spouses  to  no  more  than  60  hours  per  week.  Ano 
possibility  is  expanding  the  marital  frame  of  referent 
embrace  three  careers,  the  separate  careers  of  ( 
spouse  and  their  joint  career  as  parents.  This  could 
useful  strategy  for  contemporary  newly  marrieds. 

Couples  also  n 
strategies  to  deal  \ 
sexual  issues.  It  is  not 
prising  that  there  wi 
be  problems  with  sexi 
ty  in  the  early  year 
marriage,  as  couples  1 
each  other's  sexual 
guages  and  needs  an 
they  learn  the  diffe 
approaches  of  men 
women  to  sexuality, 
likelihood  of  such  pi 
lems  is  a  clear  signs 
the  need  for  effective 
marital  and  postmai 
resources  to  help  con 
recognize  possible  se 
problems,  deal  with  t 
and  move  beyond  tl 
in  their  married  lives. 

The  importance 
dealing  with  diese  issu 
marriage  preparation 
enrichment  programs 
not  be  overemphasi 
This  study  highlit 
problems  that  newly  r 
ried  spouses  reported; 
same  issues  were  voice 
the  focus  groups  that 
ceded  the  study.  The 
way  to  be  truly  helpft 
couples  in  the  early  y 
of  marriage  is  to  listen 
respond  to  their  st. 
needs,  radier  than  to  f 
couples  into  a  prepj 
aged  program. 
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american  catholics  in  the  public  square 

Do  American  Catholics  approach  civic  life  differently  than  do  other 
Americans?  Can  a  Catholic  presence  in  the  public  square  contribute 
something  distinctive  to  the  nation's  political  and  cultural  debates? 
How  has  American  culture  affected  Catholic  political  and  social 
thought?  Are  younger  Catholics  being  drawn  to  new  expressions  of 
public  Catholicism  —  or  to  none  at  all? 

American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square  is  a  three-year  research 
project  aimed  at 

-  identifying  distinctive  elements  in  a  Catholic  approach  to  civic  life; 

■  exploring  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  tradition  in  the 
American  context; 

•  examining  how  the  tradition  is  being  currently  expressed  and 
transmitted; 

■  analyzing  the  obstacles,  within  the  culture  or  the  church,  that 
impede  a  more  robust  Catholic  presence  in  the  public  square. 

American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Commonweal  Foundation  in  New  York  City  and  the  Faith  &  Reason 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  funded  by  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 

Participants  in  the  project's  meetings  have  included:  Scott  Appleby,  Benedict  Ashley,  Paul  Baumann, 
Peter  Berkowitz,  Joseph  Bottum,  John  Carr,  Peter  Casarella,  John  A.  Coleman,  Charles  E.  Curran, 
James  Davidson,  Michelle  Dillon,  Augustine  Di  Noia,  E.J.  Dionne,  Jean  Bethke  Elshtain,  James  Fisher, 
Bryan  Froehle,  William  Galston,  Dana  Gioia,  J.  Bryan  Hehir,  Russell  Hittinger,  John  Langan,  David 
Leege,  Jane  Mansbridge,  Mark  Massa,  John  McGreevy,  Mary  McGrory,  Ralph  Mclnerny,  Wilson  Carey 
McWilliams,  Philip  Murnion,  Michael  Novak,  Kate  O'Beirne,  David  O'Brien,  Michael  Perry, 
Stephen  Pope,  Jean  Porter,  Thomas  Reese,  Robert  Royal,  Russell  Shaw,  Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfels, 
Peter  Steinfels,  Leslie  Tentler,  Robert  Wilken,  John  Wilkins,  Gregory  Wolfe. 

Information  about  the  project,  its  past  and  future  conferences,  reports, 
and  papers  can  be  found  at  www.catholicsinpublicsquare.org. 

COMMONWEAL  F   ^  Faith  &  Reason  Institute 
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Foreign  Attachments 

The  Power  of  Ethnic  Groups  in  the 
Making  of  American  Foreign  Policy 

By  Tony  Smith 

Harvard  University  Press.  I85p  $35.  ISBN  0- 
674-00294-6 

"W  ho  speaks  for  America?"  Today,  for 
Ton)  Smith  the  answer  clearly  is  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups,  because 
they  play  a  larger  role  in 
the  shaping  of  the  foreign 
polity  of  the  United  States 
than  most  recognize.  That 
impact,  he  fears,  is  largely 
negative,  and  in  his  new- 
book,  Foreign  Attachments: 
The  Power  of  Ethnic  Groups 
in  the  Making  of  American 
Foreign  Polity,  he  sets  out  to 
sound  the  alarm. 

Smith,  the  Cornelia  M. 
Jackson  Professor  of  Politi- 
cal Science  at  Tufts  Uni- 
versity, celebrates  the  golden  era  of  the 
cold  war.  Americans  of  every  hue  and 
persuasion  shared  a  sense  of  national  des- 
tiny defined  by  their  anti-Communist  zeal 
and  buttressed  by  their  American  patrio- 
tism. The  Marshall  Plan  and  XATO 
solidified  W  estern  European  unity,  and 
the  concerted  thrust  against  Communist- 
dominated  Eastern  Europe  mitigated  the 
importance  of  national  differences  and 
identities  for  most  immigrant  Americans. 
The  cold  war  policy  of  the  United  States, 
it  seems,  allowed  all  Americans  to  meld 
their  ethnic  identities  with  American 
national  interests. 

The  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union 
changed  all  this.  Ethnic  nationalist  con- 
flicts erupted  abroad,  and  the  demise  of 
Communism  undermined  any  reason  for 
solidarity  at  home.  Ethnic  group  activism 
reared  its  head  as  never  before.  Serbs, 
Estonians,  Armenians,  Latvians,  Poles, 
even  African-Americans  and  Mexican- 
Americans  joined  the  earlier  ethnic  inter- 
est groups  of  Jews,  Irish  and  Cubans  in 
clamoring  for  attention.  Smith  concedes 
tli. ii  die  multicultural  nature  ol  \mene.m 


Foreign 
Attachments 


The  Power  of  Ethnic  Groups  in 
the  Making  of  American 
Foreign  Policy 


society  that  spawned  such  behavior  is  the 
"logical  extension  of  the  history  of  the 
American  democratic  experience."  He 
defends  the  principles  of  minority  rights' 
and  even  argues  that  these  ethnic  minori- 
ty groups,  bv  extension,  have  the  right  to 
influence  the  making  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

But,  he  laments,  just  as  the  collapse  of 
the  Soviet  Union  threw  American  foreign 
policy  out  of  focus,  the  decline  of  the 
imperial  presidency,  the  increasing  parti- 
sanship of  Congress,  the  absence  of  crisis 
and  the  cumulative  effects  of  more  liberal 
immigration  laws  catapult- 
ed ethnic  groups  into  an 
unprecedented  position  of 
access  to  American  foreign 
policymakers.  The  prob- 
lem, according  to  Smith,  is 
that  each  of  these  ethnic 
communities  now  seems  to 
have  "conflicted  loyalties," 
claims  its  exclusive  right  to 
determine  foreign  policy  in 
regard  to  its  country  of  ori- 
gin and  has  lost  all  sense  of 
a  national  purpose. 

There  is  no  question 
that  lobbyists  exercise  considerable  influ- 
ence in  the  shaping  of  all  sorts  of  policies. 
Smith  notes  that  69  percent  of  Americans 
believe  special  interest  groups  carry  too 
much  weight.  Ethnic  communities  are  no 
different.  Eastern  Europeans  argue  for 
the  expansion  of  NATO,  Jews  lobby  for 
trade  sanctions  against  Iran  and  Libya, 
Cuban-Americans  insist  on  trade  embar- 
goes against  Cuba,  Armenians  and  Greeks 
collaborate  on  an  anti-Turkish  stance, 
African-Americans  urge  investment  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  and  A4exi can- Ameri- 
cans press  for  looser  immigration  laws. 

Smith  is  unhappy  with  this  state  of 
affairs,  laying  blame  in  part  on  the  Ameri- 
can political  system  itself.  The  constitu- 
tional limits  on  the  power  of  the  state  and 
the  nature  of  the  American  political  party 
system  that  divides  politicians'  loyalties 
between  party  and  constituency  has  creat- 
ed a  "low  threshold"  for  political  influ- 
ence. Smith's  W  ashington  sources  assure 
him  that  a  mere  Si  million  and  250,000 
votes  are  enough  to  gain  access  to  policy- 
makers. 

For  Smith,  too  many  ethnic  groups 


have  learned  too  well  the  steps  to  "gai 
ing  influence  in  W  ashington."  Throvh 
their  votes,  their  campaign  financing  I 
especially  their  organizational  leadersfl 
American  Jews,  Armenian-Americal 
Cuban-Americans  and  others  (howel 
small  their  percentage  of  the  natiol 
vote)  emerge  as  power  players  in  poffl 
making.  The  tyranny  of  the  majority  is 
longer  the  issue  in  American  politics ■ 
Smith — the  enemy  is  the  "tyranny  of  I 
minority."  As  the  Cuban  Ameria 
National  Foundation,  the  American  Isl 
Public  Affairs  Committee  (MP AC),  I 
Irish  Northern  \nl  Committee  or  i 
National  Council  of  La  Raza  hi 
become  increasingly  adept  at  maintainl 
unity,  creating  agendas,  melding  col 
dons  and  monitoring  policy,  Smith  wal 
to  get  them  a  bit  more  under  control.  I 
Smith  is  not  alone  in  lamenting  I 
lack  of  focus  in  American  foreign  poi 
since  the  demise  of  the  Soviet  Union,  I 
is  he  the  sole  voice  criticizing  the  inl 
ence  of  special  interests.  George  Kenrl 
the  venerable  architect  of  cold  war  cm 
tainment,  warned  recently  in  The  hi 
Yorker  that  "the  country  is  com! 
apart"  not  only  "because  of  its  susceptil- 
ity  to  immigration,"  but  also  becal 
there  are  limits  to  w  hat  the  United  St;S 
can  do  abroad.  In  linking  the  presB 
miasma  of  American  foreign  policy  v» 
the  nation's  immigrant  politics,  Ken* 
echoes  Smith.  Others,  like  Hell 
Kissinger,  in  his  occasional  op-ed  piel 
upbraided  the  Clinton  administration  a 
its  lack  of  "strategic  design"  and! 
responses  to  specific  crises  that  seer'd 
driven  by  pressure  groups.  During  ft 
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it  presidential  campaign,  George  W. 
i  criticized  the  Clinton-Gore  admin- 
don's  lack  of  focus  in  foreign  policy 
attacked  "nation-building,"  while  his 
inal  security  advisor  has  called  for  a 
drawal  of  American  troops  from 
ia,  signaling  not  only  a  retrenchment 
nerican  global  intervention  but  also  a 
nution  of  the  influence  of  transna- 
1  ethnic  groups. 

■mith's  arguments  are  merely  sugges- 
border  on  the  polemic,  exhibit  little 
nee  of  causation  and  are  sometimes 
nally  contradictory.  At  one  point  he 
Canadian  Prime  Minister  Jean 
tien's  outrage  at  Clinton  and  other 
rican  politicians  for  "selling  their 
"  to  Eastern  European  lobbyists  who 
1  the  expansion  of  NATO,  but  later 
smisses  Chretien  as  uninformed.  It 
out  it  was  the  Clinton  administra- 
Jiat  wanted  membership  for  Poland, 
>zech  Republic  and  Hungary  and 
ssively  courted  that  lobby.  AIPAC  is 
l's  focus  for  how  ethnic  groups  actu- 
letermine  policy,  but  he  then  notes 
Richard  Nixon,  arguably  the 

.sjest  shaper  of  American  foreign  pol- 
the  last  half  of  this  century,  was  "lit- 

l  tholden  to  Jewish  money  or  votes," 
'as  the  one  who  made  the  "decisive 
on  to  back  Israel  come  what  may." 
Americans'  promise  of  the  return  of 
m  Democrats  created  the  "oppor- 

Lic"  reason  for  Clinton's  involvement 
;  Northern  Ireland  peace  process, 
mith  cites  only  Senators  Edward 
edy  and  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan, 
is  own  assessment  of  Irish-American 

I  lizations  is  that  they  are  seriously 
;d  and  garner  only  "shallow"  sup- 

j  ach  contradictions  mar  an  otherwise 
|  sting  thesis  and,  combined  with  the 
I  ;nt  use  of  phrases  such  as  "presum- 
I  '  "perhaps,"  "it  seems"  and  "my 
nption,"  cast  a  shadow  on  Smith's 
I  asions.  His  idea  that  ethnic  groups 
]  so  powerful  in  the  making  of  for- 
5  lolicy  is  less  persuasive  as  well,  when 
I  tes  that  though  second  in  size  only 
:  AARP,  AIPAC  is  the  only  ethnic 
I  ization  among  the  Fortune  top  25 
|;s.  Because  he  eschews  any  serious 
i  sion  of  other  special  interest  groups 
I  less,  religious  organizations — the 
I  dan  right,  after  all,  allies  itself  with 
|C  on  American-Israeli  issues),  the 


balance  of  power  in  Washington,  the 
emerging  role  of  the  United  States  as  a 
global  peacekeeper  or  the  multilevel 
effects  of  globalization,  Smith  trivializes 
the  issues  involved  in  the  making  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

Who  speaks  for  America?  Perhaps 
ethnic  groups  do  on  occasion,  but  if 
they  do,  Smith  himself  acknowledges 
that  they  represent  a  "wide  cross-section 
of  the  American  people."  Hearing  and 
heeding  minority  voices,  after  all,  is  one 
of  the  glories  of  a  multicultural  demo- 
cratic nation. 

Constance  M.  McGovern 

But  Is  It  Real? 

The  Reluctant  Film  Art 
of  Woody  Allen 

By  Peter  J.  Bailey 

Univ.  Press  of  Kentucky.  324p  $29.95.  ISBN 0- 
81  31-2 167-1 

Aristotle  was  such  a  dope.  He  misled 
generations  of  critics  into  thinking  that 
art  imitates  nature.  Anyone 
who  goes  to  the  movies 
knows  that  art  imitates 
other  art.  Tom  Hanks 
doesn't  imitate  anyone  in 
the  real  world;  he  imitates 
Jimmy  Stewart  and  Henry 
Fonda.  Murders,  Indian 
wars  and  invasions  from 
Mars  resolve  themselves  in 
two  hours  because  that's 
what  the  expected  ritual 
calls  for.  Movies,  not 
nature,  have  taught  audi- 
ences how  to  watch  other 
movies,  and  with  each  new  movie  reality 
becomes  more  irrelevant. 

In  The  Reluctant  Film  Art  of  Woody 
Allen,  Peter  J.  Bailey,  a  professor  of 
American  literature  and  culture  at  St. 
Lawrence  University,  provides  an 
intriguing  twist  on  that  ancient  critical 
conundrum.  Is  it  possible  for  an  artist  to 
become  so  immersed  in  his  art  form  that 
his  art  becomes  his  reality  and,  more 
intriguing,  his  reality  becomes  his  art? 

This  prospect,  Bailey  argues,  holds 
the  key  to  understanding  the  amazing 
body  of  work  Woody  Allen  has  pro- 
duced over  the  past  30  years,  at  an  aver- 


age of  one  film  per  year.  This  is  a  hands- 
on  filmmaker:  writing,  casting,  directing, 
frequently  starring,  scoring  and  cutting. 
Even  though  he  shows  little  interest  in 
post-production  publicizing,  this  pace 
still  doesn't  leave  much  time  for  living  in 
the  real  world.  It  makes  sense  then  to 
investigate  the  proposition  that  Allen 
lives  in  his  films,  however  uncomfort- 
ably, or  reluctantly  in  Bailey's  phase.  His 
book  is  not,  however,  a  psychobiogra- 
phy,  much  less  a  rehash  of  the  gossip 
columns.  It  is  a  serious  attempt  to  show 
the  relationship  between  one  artist's  life 
and  his  work. 

Demonstrating  an  extraordinary 
grasp  of  Allen's  work,  Bailey  argues  that 
the  heroes  of  the  films  have  matured — in 
one  sense — from  stammering,  insecure 
clowns,  played  by  Allen  himself  in  the 
early  works,  to  older  men  and  women 
who  struggle  to  create  order  in  their 
lives  through  some  form  of  art,  while 
their  personal  lives  continue  to  disinte- 
grate around  them.  They  are  narcissis- 
tic— and  thus  resolutely  immature — feel- 
ing that  their  talent  justifies  their  acting 
in  their  own  self-interest.  Allen  sympa- 
thizes with  these  ethical 
monsters  and  social  terror- 
I  ists,  but  he  rarely  tries  to 
^^CfJI  gloss  over  the  damage  they 
U    #^    do  to  those  around  them. 

In  "Deconstructing 
Harry"  (1997),  his  sourest 
take  on  the  life  of  the  artist, 
Harry  Roth  (Allen)  recycles 
the  most  intimate  details  of 
his  family  life  into  his  nov- 
els. His  loved  ones  are  pub- 
licly humiliated,  and  yet  he 
doesn't  quite  see  why  thev 
want  to  kill  him.  In  "Bullets 
Over  Broadway"  (1995),  Cheech  (Chaz 
Palmintieri),  the  hit  man  turned  play- 
wright, actually  does  kill  for  his  art,  but 
of  course  the  victims  are  in  no  position 
to  complain  about  his  behavior. 

For  one  popularly  but  incorrectly 
characterized  as  primarily  a  Jewish 
comedian,  whose  quotable  one-liners 
rival  those  of  Groucho  Marx,  Allen 
rarely  offers  his  audiences  a  comic  view 
of  life  or  a  happy  resolution  to  its  many 
human  conflicts.  At  best  his  characters 
remain  teetering  on  the  edge  of  despera- 
tion, but  feel  that  a  memory  of  love,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  a  work  of  art  will 
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somehow  give  them  a  motive  to  go  on 
living. 

The  Allen  vision  of  this  world,  Bai- 
ley maintains,  offers  little  reason  to 
expect  a  happy  ending.  Allen's  fictional 
alter-egos  in  his  films  may  try  to  rear- 
range the  pieces  of  their  own  lives  and 
the  lives  of  their  imaginary  characters 
into  more  congenial  patterns,  but  the 
enterprise  yields  only  limited  results  at 
best.  With  this  take  on  the  world,  life  is 
like  watching  a  Woody  Allen  movie.  It's 
a  cruel  universe,  populated  by  thor- 
oughly unpleasant  people,  but  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  misery,  there  are 
enough  jokes  to  make  it  endurable  and 
at  times  even  fun. 

Bailey's  mastery  of  the  material  may 
he  ov  erw  helming  for  all  but  the  most 
dedicated  of  Allen  fans.  With  46  pages 
of  documentation,  the  book  clearly  suits 
the  needs  of  academics  rather  than  casu- 
al moviegoers.  Instead  of  following  a 
chronological  development  of  the 
artist's  thought — the  customary  practice 
in  the  age  of  auteur  criticism — Bailey 
has  chosen  to  present  a  synchronic  anal- 
ysis. By  skipping  from  one  film  to 
another,  from  late  to  early  and  hack 
again,  he  is  able  to  develop  his  thematic 
propositions  more  clearly,  but  at  the 
cost  of  leaving  readers  a  bit  confused 
about  what  film  (and  idea)  preceded 
which  and  how  a  theme  matured 
through  several  films. 

Many  nonspecialist  readers  may 
encounter  a  similar  difficulty  when  Bai- 
ley bolsters  his  argument  by  citing 
characters  by  their  fictional  names 
from  films  other  than  those  under  dis- 
cussion in  a  particular  chapter:  "Sandy 
Bates?  No,  I'm  thinking  of  AIvy  Singer, 
or  is  it  Isaac  Davis?"  The  plot  sum- 
maries are  minimal,  as  one  would 
expect  in  a  book  intended  for  those 
already  familiar  with  the  material.  Each 
chapter  contains  several  photographs, 
hut  without  captions.  In  a  word:  Read- 
er, beware.  This  is  neither  a  Woody 
Allen  joke  book  nor  a  coffee-table  dec- 
oration. It  is  a  serious  academic  study 
and  a  profitable  one. 

Speaking  of  academics,  I  have 
another  gripe  about  Aristotle.  Pity  and 
fear  are  all  right  for  tragic  heroes  in 
Sophocles,  hut  he  should  have  warned 
people  like  Woody  Allen  not  to  enjoy  it 
so  much.  Richard  A.  Blake 


A  Surprising 
Six  Weeks 


Strange  Victory 

Hitler's  Conquest  of  France 

By  Ernest  May 

Hill  6-  Wang.  594p  $30.  ISBN  0-8090-8906 

People  tend  to  look  back  and  read  his 
(including  their  personal  stories 
inevitable.  Historians,  particularly  d 
w  illing  to  ask  "W/hat  if?",  can  occasio 
ly  help  us  see  the  way  that  certain  ev 
might  have  been  otherwise,  how  m 
they  depended  on  a  gossamer  tissu 
contingencies,  not  on  some  lock-: 
logic.  In  any  case,  the  "illusion  of  re 
spective  determinism,"  as  one  phil 
pher  called  it,  has  rarely  received  a  n 
wonderful  drubbing  than  it  gets  at 
hands  of  Ernest  May.  The  auth 
accomplishment  is  the  more  impre: 
when  we  consider  that  he  has  managi 
tell  an  old  story  in  a  convincing  new 
in  a  different  field  from  the  one  in  w 
he  made  his  reputation.  A  distingui: 
scholar  of  American  history,  May  '. 
brings  extraordinary  professionalism 
imagination  to  bear  on  a  heavily  writ 
about  event  in  the  European  past: 
German  military  victory  over  Franc 
1940. 

With  relentless  argument,  1 
trounces  the  common  nostrums  that  1 
that  Germany  had  crushing  mili 
superiority,  that  the  French  and  Br 
armies  were  badly  led  and  that 
French  people  had  no  desire  to  fi 
The  French  Republic,  he  shows,  was 
ter  equipped  than  the  Reich  (more  i 
guns,  planes,  tanks);  neither  side 
especially  brilliant  top  commani 
(though  Germany  had  better  field  t; 
cians);  and  by  1939,  the  spirit  of 
French  population  had  evolved  in 
light  of  Nazi  aggression.  The  countr 
and  large  was  more  than  just  resigne 
it  was  inclined,  to  war  with  Hitler, 
its  army  attacked  Germany  when  the 
ter  attacked  Poland,  there  is  every  re 
to  think  it  would  have  been  victorious 

May  uses  new  material  as  wel 
methods.  He  closely  examines  Geri 
archives,  as  Robert  Paxton  did  in 
groundbreaking  book  on  Vich) .  and  j 
nearly  equally  dramatic  results 
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:h  histoiy.  He  mainly  considers  his- 
1  data  taken  mostly  from  before  or 
g  the  fall  of  France — that  is,  before 
rotagonists  and  most  historians 
d  spinning  convincing  arguments  as 
ly  France  had  to  lose,  and  lose 
[y.  Third,  he  has  a  grasp  of  the  mili- 
tiind  and  of  the  role  of  military 
igence  in  war  that  is  subtler  and 
than  anything  I  have  seen  since 
fCeegan.  (Consider  this  judgment  of 
rench  commander-in-chief,  Mau- 
ramelin,  which  applies  to  nearly  all 
rass:  "Like  most  professional  mili- 
len  at  most  times  in  modern  histo- 
was  much  more  interested  in  force 
ure  than  in  readiness — in  having 
quipped  armies  at  some  later  date 
than  having  troops  on  the  line  pre- 
to  fight  with  what  they  had  in 
This  inclination  would  account  tor 
it  calling  the  government's  atten- 

0  evidence  that  Hitler  might  be 
ng  early  action  against  Austria  or 
oslovakia....") 

ay  will  surprise  readers  in  his  depic- 
the  resistance  that  German  generals 
up  to  Hitler's  demands  for  an  irnrne- 
offensive  in  the  West.  Only  with 
n  their  souls  did  they  eventually  exe- 
5lan  Yellow  (or  Vabanquespiel — 
j-for-broke").  What  then  happened 
tj  of  the  darker  miracles  of  military 
fj  f.  Despite  every  indication  to  the 
Hry,  French  generals  would  not  react 
H  y  to  convincing  evidence  that  the 
H  in  main  attack  was  landing  in  the 
les  and  the  feint  coming  in  Belgium, 
e  versa.  On  this  telling,  die  war  was 
four  days  (10-14  May),  when  Gude- 
oke  through  French  lines  at  Sedan, 
ay  sees  it  all  coming  down  to  the 

1  general's  staffs  inability  to  react 
r.  From  headquarters  to  field  com- 
,  it  required  48  hours  for  orders  to 
cuted.  As  Raymond  Krakovitch's 
brilliant  biography  of  Paul  Rey- 

b  the  French  prime  minister  in  these 
N  puts  it,  "You  would  have  thought 
ephone  had  not  been  invented."  A 
g  German  general  noted,  after  his 
crossed  the  Meuse,  "The  French 
eally  to  have  lost  all  common  sense! 
wise  they  would  and  could  have 
lis." 

ie  problem  with  the  French  was  per- 
i  ace  Santayana,  that  they  had  learned 
I  il  the  lessons  of  the  past.  Here  is 


May  on  Edouard  Daladier,  in  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  paragraphs  of  the  whole 
book: 

This  experience  [of  the  1934 
Stavisky  riots]  scarred  Daladier. 
After  1940,  many  would  cite  the 
episode  as  evidence  that  he  had 
always  been  weak,  indecisive,  and 
inclined  to  evade  responsibility. 
If  he  himself  had  put  into  words 
the  lessons  it  seemed  to  teach,  he 
might  have  said  that  it  showed 
the  wisdom  of  being  deliberate 
rather  than  precipitate,  and  cast- 
ing widely  for  advice  instead  of 
listening  to  just  one  person  or 
faction.  But  this  may  be  a  way  of 
saying  that  it  encouraged  future 
indecisiveness.  Certainly,  recol- 
lection of  February  1934  left 
Daladier  permanently  fearful  of 
emotionally  charged  public- 
demonstrations. ..[and]  hypersen- 
sitive about  arousing  the  ire  of 
right-wing  extremists. 

On  other  occasions,  the  French  prob- 
lem lay  in  not  recognizing  the  present  for 
exactly  what  it  was.  May  persuasively 
shows  that  Hitler  better  understood 
French  and  British  governmental  interests 
and  actions  than  they  did  his.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Neville  Chamberlain  and  Daladier  sim- 
ply could  not  get  their  amis  round  the  fact 
that  "a  national  leader  might  actually  want 
another  Great  W  ar."  It  only,  May  says, 
they  had  read,  and  heeded, 
Mein  Kampf.  He  cites  the 
famous  judgment  of  Sir  John 
Wheeler-Bennett:  "Except  in 
cases  where  he  had  pledged  his 
w  i  ml,  I  Iitler  always  meant  what 
he  said." 

While  this  is  no  Gum  of 
August,  May  writes  well 
("Ribbentrop  had  ash-blond 
hair  and  the  puffy  handsome- 
ness of  an  overage  gigolo"), 
and  he  lets  drop  very  deft 
obiter  dicta:  e.g.,  "[Chamberlain  was] 
foolish  perhaps,  but  weak — no.  Except 
possibly  for  Margaret  Thatcher,  no 
peacetime  British  prime  minister  has  been 
so  strong-willed,  almost  tyrannical." 

There  are  a  few  small  mistakes  in 
these  464  pages  of  text.  For  one,  it  is  Karl 
Lueger,  not  Karl  "Lueder";  the  Pont 


Alexandre  III  does  not  cross  the  Seine  at 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  but  farther 
west;  "cabinet  de  naguere"  means  "yester- 
day's cabinet",  not  "well-worn  cabinet"; 
and  I  know  of  no  historian  of  France  who 
would  speak  of  the  French  Radical  Party's 
"unwillingness  to  identify  clearly  with 
either  left  or  right"  (whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  the  Party  always  identified  itself 
as  leftwing).  Except  for  illegible  page 
numbers,  the  book  is  reasonably  well  pre- 
sented. 

All  this  said,  I  have  a  caveat.  May's 
book,  finally,  is  misleading.  The  story,  as 
he  tells  it,  particularly  after  the  fighting 
began  (10  May),  is  entirely  a  military  one. 
For  him,  the  fall  of  France  became 
'inevitable"  with  the  capitulation  of  Bel- 
gium on  28  May.  From  then  on,  and 
indeed  even  before  that,  there  is  no 
important  political  or  "moral"  dimension 
to  the  "strange  defeat,"  as  Marc  Bloch 
called  it. 

The  story  May  does  not  tell,  but 
which  is  no  less  relevant  than  the  military 
one  to  "I  litler's  conquest  of  France,"  is 
the  intense  political  confrontations  going 
on  among  French  political  and  military 
leadership — specifically,  Premier  Rey- 
naud's  losing  battle  with  Petain  et  al.  to 
continue  the  fight.  The  "decision-mak- 
ing" process  that  May  so  brilliantly  ana- 
lyzes when  it  is  technical,  also  involved 
profound,  longstanding  political  conflict; 
but  in  this  he  is  not  interested,  for  he  ends 
his  book  too  soon.  "Hitler's  conquest  of 
France"  took  place  in  the  June  set-to 
among  senior  French  leader- 
ship as  much  as  it  did  on  the 
Xi  ilciincs  battlefield  in  \la\ , 
and  this  story  goes  unre- 
counted.  Krakovitch,  in  his 
biographj  ol  Paul  Reynaud, 
thus  offers  a  tonic  apprecia- 
tion to  May's  account  of 
w  hat  was  going  on  behind 
the  lines,  for  it  also  pro- 
foundly contributed  to  the 
fall  of  France:  specifically, 
the  desire  of  the  French  mil- 
itary chiefs  to  shift  responsibility  for  the 
May  disasters  onto  political  shoulders. 
The  armistice,  when  it  came,  represented 
the  final  victory  of  the  surviving  French 
generals  of  the  Great  War  (Petain, 
Gamelin,  Weygand)  over  the  Republican, 
parliamentary  politicos  they  had  so  long 
hated.  Steven  England 
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notices 


Appeals 

BENEFACTORS  SOUGHT,  donations  begged  for 
struggling  MISSISSIPPI  DELTA  MISSION". 
Two  religious  sisters  (seeking  a  Spanish-speak- 
ing third)  serve  small  rural  parish.  Hispanic 
farm  workers,  prisoners,  interracial,  interfaith 
partnerships  and  tutor  potential  high  school 
dropouts.  Write:  Delta  Catholic  Ministries, 
Box  307,  Rosedale.  MS  38769. 


Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
sions (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
with  guided  independent  stud}'.  Accredited. 
Concentrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology.  285 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  "8216:  Ph: 
(210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
www.ost.edu. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  CHAPLAIN.  Saint  Martin's  College,  a 
Roman  Catholic  Benedictine  college  in  Lacey, 
M  ash.,  seeks  a  full-time  chaplain  in  our  Cam- 
pus Spirituality  Center.  Will  provide  the  neces- 
sary liturgical  and  ministerial  leadership  for  the 
entire  campus  so  that  all  students,  faculty  and 
staff  will  be  afforded  opportunity  for  spiritual 
grow  th  and  development  An  ordained  Catholic 
priest  in  good  standing  and  able  to  receive 
ecclesiastical  faculties  from  the  archbishop  of 
Seattle  is  required.  A  Benedictine  monk,  effec- 
tive preacher,  ability  to  work  with  people  of  all 
faiths,  and  experience  working  with  students  in 
higher  education  is  preferred.  Closing  date: 
May  31,  2001.  Send  cover  letter  specifying 
interest  in  this  available  position,  a  current 
resume  and  three  professional  references  to: 
Saint  Martin's  College.  I I/R  Dept.,  5300  Pacif- 
ic Ave.  SE,  Lacey.  WA  98503:  see 
www.stmartin.edu/hr  for  details. 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Niagara  University,  a 
Catholic,  Vincentian  university  of  3,000  stu- 
dents, has  an  opening  for  a  campus  minister 
beginning  Aug.  1,  2001.  This  is  a  full-time,  10- 
month  position.  The  successful  candidate  must 
be  a  practicing  Catholic,  have  a  bachelor's 
degree,  three  years'  experience  in  campus  min- 
istry or  related  work  with  young  adults,  and  a 
valid  Nev\  >,  ork  State  driver's  license  that  meets 
insurance  company  rules  and  regulations  for 
driving  underwriting  criteria.  A  master's  degree 
in  theology  ,  divinity,  or  a  related  field;  and 
C.CA1.A.  certification  is  preferred.  Primary 
responsibilities  include  administration  of  alterna- 
tive winter  and  spring  break  service  programs, 
consciousness-raising  education,  spiritual  forma- 
tion programs  and  retreats,  leadership  and  evan- 
gelization opportunities,  and  pastoral  care. 


Extensive  evening,  weekend  and  holiday  work 
required.  Demonstrated  creativity  and  organiza- 
tion skills  a  plus.  Computer  skills  are  highly 
desirable.  Candidates  should  submit  a  resume 
with  cover  letter  to:  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  P.  O.  Box  1911,  Niagara  University, 
NT  14109.  Niagara  L  niversity  is  an  equaf 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 
Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

DIRECTOR  FOR  WORSHIP  AND  WORD  OFFICE. 

1Tie  Diocese  of  Greensburg  seeks  a  Director  for 
the  Worship  and  Word  office  to  lead  a  team  in 
providing  direction  for  the  catechetical  and  litur- 
gical mission  of  the  diocese.  Qualified  applicant 
will  understand  the  baptismal  catechumenate  as 
the  inspiration  for  catechesis,  be  committed  to 
the  restored  order,  able  to  evaluate  worship 
space,  and  understand  and  interpret  liturgical 
documents.  Graduate  degree  in  liturgy,  pastoral 
ministry,  religious  education,  theology.  M.Div., 
or  equivalent  field.  Diocesan  or  parish  experience 
as  director  of  liturgical  ministries,  total  faith  for- 
mation, catechumenate  or  pastoral  ministry 
required.  Preference  for  persons  who  have 
demonstrated  the  ability  to  direct  a  team  in  a  col- 
legia! style  and  collaborate  with  other  parish  and 
diocesan  ministries.  Competitive  salary  and  bene- 
fits package.  Send  resume  and  references  to: 
Charles  Quiggle.  Director  of  Human  Resources. 
Diocese  of  Greensburg,  723  E.  Pittsburgh  Street. 
Greensburg,  PA  15601.  Ph:  (724)  837-0901;  e- 
mail:  cquiggle@dioceseofgreensburg.org;  Fax: 
("24)  837-0857.  EOE. 

DIRECTOR  OF  LITURGY.  Holy  Tnniry  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Georgetown  area  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  invites  applications  from  experienced 
professionals  with  appropriate  academic  cre- 
dentials for  the  position  of  director  of  liturgy. 
The  person  holding  this  position  is  responsible, 
along  w  ith  the  pastor  and  director  of  music,  for 
the  overall  liturgical  life  of  the  parish.  Expres- 
sions of  interest  may  be  sent  to:  Office  of  the 
Pastor.  Holv  Trinitv  Catholic  Church,  3513  N 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20007.  By 
return  mail  inquirers  will  receive  a  list  of  specif- 
ic responsibilities  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
tion associated  with  this  position,  which  will  be 
v  acant  on  July  1,  2001. 

DIRECTOR  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Hoi) 
Trinity,  tile  Jesuit  parish  in  the  Georgetown  sec- 
tion of  Washington.  DC.  invites  applications 
from  experienced  and  appropriately  credentialed 
candidates  to  fill  a  D.R.E.  position  with  over- 
sight responsibility  for  CCD.,  adult  education 
and  y  oudi  ministry  .  Send  resume  and  references 
to:  Pastor,  Holy  Trinin  Catholic  Church,  3513 
N  Street.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
Deadline  for  applications:  June  1.  2001. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  AND  YOUNG  ADULT  MIN- 
ISTRY. Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity,  Augusta,  Ga.  Full-time  position 
to  direct  and  develop  a  middle/high  school  and 
young  adult  ministries  that  is  relational,  holis- 
tic, developmental,  ministerial,  goal-centered 


with  a  multi-dimensional  approach  to 
ministry.  Must  work  in  harmonious  colla 
tion  with  parish  personnel,  parents,  many  v 
teers  and  youth.  Must  also  work  closely 
director  of  religious  education  in  areas  of  a< 
istration.  Must  have  computer  and  office 
This  parish  is  a  traditional,  downtown  f 
with  1,200  families  that  is  demographieall 
ethnically  diverse.  Qualifications:  active,  pr 
ing  Catholic  in  good  standing  with  the  d 
Experience  in  parish  youth  ministry  and/o 
lege  campus  ministry.  B.A  in  theology  a 
related  field  or  certificate  of  advanced  stu 
youth  ministry  preferred.  Compel 
salary /benefits  package  offered.  Send  re 
and  references  to:  Rev.  Allan  J.  McDo 
Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  720  1 
Street,  PO  Box  2446,  Augusta,  GA  3090: 
(706)  722  4944;  www  .themosnSolvTrinity.oi 

PRINCIPAL  Bishop  Perry  Middle  School,  § 
ty  Network  middle  school  in  New  Orleans, 
principal.  Small  faculty,  classes  of  15  for 
American  boys  from  below  poverty  level,  j 
5-8.  Practicing  Catholic.  Master's  degree. ! 
rive  to  black  Catholic  agenda.  Send  cover 
resume  and  references  to:  David  G.  Cray,  5 
President.  Bishop  Perry  Middle  School, 
Dauphine  Street.  New  Orleans,  LA  70116 
(504)  943-1320;  e-mail:  david.cray@bpms.o 

Retreats 

BETHANY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Special  confei 
retreat  on  the  Spirituality  of  Thomas  Mi 
June  22-28.  2001.  Presenter:  Rev.  Pa 
Collins  from  Nova  Vita  Hermitage.  Experi 
of  contemplative  prayer,  eucharistic  liturgy 
conferences  daily,  extensive  use  of  the  per 
ing  arts.  For  details  and  a  brochure,  co 
Bethanv  Retreat  House,  202  Countv  Rte 
Highland  Mills,  NT  10930.  Ph:  (845)  928 
Fax":  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail:  thevener@fro 
net.net. 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  for  things  offered  or  soug 
positions,  services,  items  and  ideas;  for  seasonal 
books  and  collections,  meetings  and  workshops;  for  - 
ever  would  interest  cultivated,  concerned  rea 
notices  must  be  m  keeping  with  America  's  sun. 
Rates  for  insertion:  SI.  5  2  pa'  word,  10-word  mm 
Box  and  number  count  as  rwo  words.  Rate  if  am 
for  six  times:  SI. 2 1  per  word;  for  12  times:  SI. 
24  times:  SI.  10;  for  46  times:  Si. 05.  Responses 
numbers  forwarded  at  postage  cost.  Copy  with  fa 
matt  due  IS  days  before  publication  date.  Address 
stfied  Department,  America.  106  West  56th  St 
York.  \Y  10019  or  call  (212)  515-0102;  Fax 
222-2107;  E-mail:  ads@atnericaprtss.org. 
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ers 


r's  Good  Example 

;ed  is  a  picture  of  my  mother  at 
3  of  99  reading  America.  She 
from  cover  to  cover  for  as  long  as 
emember.  Although  at  this  time 
ided  help  to  get  out  of  bed,  she 
1  no  help  to  read  and  ponder  and 
ith  America  magazine.  My  father 
rraduate  of  Brooklyn  Prep  and 
College  in  Manhattan, 
m  trying  to  follow  their  example 
id  America  from  cover  to  cover. 

Elizabeth  Hillmann,  R.C. 
Gainesville.  Fla. 

ous  Gift 

i  delight  to  read  Paul  Mariani's 
(4/23)  "When  Poets  Write 
'  What  came  through  was  a  devot- 
istian's  awareness  of  God's  gratu- 
ift  to  poets  and  poetry.  V\ Tiat  like- 
me  through  was  a  poet's  invitation 
i  submit  poems  for  review  despite 
Is  against  publication. 

Anna  Marie  Mack,  S.S.J. 
Maple  Shade,  N.J. 

ft  mate  Precedent 

H  you  for  your  editorial  "Due  Pro- 
■  rhe  Church"  and  the  "Way  of  Sal- 
M  by  Francis  Sullivan,  S.J.,  (4/9).  I 
m  ised  by  your  editorial  stand  on  the 


to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as 
e  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name, 
•ddress  and  daytime  phone  number  to 
j's  editorial  offices  or  by  electronic 

letters@americapress.org.  Letters 
edited  for  length  and  clarity. 


inadequacies  of  the  procedures  of  the 
Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Faith.  These  procedures  contribute  to 
creating  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
repression  in  the  church.  They  also  con- 
tribute  to  the  centralization  of  power 
(which  is  obviously  not  the  same  as 
authority)  in  the  papacy  and  some  curial 
offices. 

The  history  of  theology  is  a  history 
of  different  schools  and  opinions  and  sus- 
tained arguments  over  the  meaning  of 


the  truths  of  die  faith  and  attempts  to 
articulate  them  in  one's  culture  and  rele- 
vant philosophical  frameworks.  It  is  clear 
that  some  arguments  and  positions  are 
better  than  others  and  that  some  are  Hat- 
out  w  rong.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  an 
assumption  of  an  ahistorical  and  mono- 
lithic understanding  of  truth  surrounded 
by  indefensible  procedures  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  guard  that  trudi  is  a  poor  way 
to  conduct  business.  Peer  review  among 
theolomans  has  historically  served  as  a 


THE 


FACES 

OF  MINISTRY 


Cheri  Herrboldt  '98,  Master  of  Arts,  Pastoral  Studies 
Policy  Analyst,  Catholic  Relief  Services 


"I  learned  so  much  about  faith, 
love,  dignity,  and  our  shared 
responsibility  for  all  humanity 
in  my  studies  at  the  Washington 
Theological  Union.  The  course  on 
Catholic  social  teaching  was 
one  of  the  most 
important  for 
the  work  I  am 
now  doing.  At 
Catholic  Relief 
Services,  we  use  a 
justice  lens  with 
Catholic  social 
teaching  as  the 
foundation  for  our 
relief  and  development  activities. 
Serving  the  people  of  India  and 
Pakistan  has  been  deeply  humbling 
and  inspiring  for  me.  At  the 
Washington  Theological  Union  I 
acquired  the  tools  that  help 
make  my  work  even  more 
meaningful  as  I  continue  to  learn, 
reflect,  and  express  the  social 
teachings  of  our  Catholic  tradition." 


Washington  Theological  Union 

offers  Masters  Degrees,  Graduate 
Certificates,  and  Sabbatical 
Programs. 


Scholarships  Available 
Flexible  Schedules 
Supervised  Ministry 


CALL  TODAY: 
800-334-9922  x5213 


email:  admissions@wtu.edu 
website:  www.wtu.edu 


WASHINGTON 
THEOLOGICAL 
UNION 

6896  Laurel  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20012 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  MINISTRY 
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the  word 


Spirit  in  the  Church 

Sixth  Sunday  of  Easter  (C),  May  20,  2001 

Readings:  Acts  15:1-2;  22-29;  Ps.  67;  Rev.  21:10-14,  22-23;  Jn.  14:23-29 


May  the  peoples  praise  you,  O  God;  may  all  the  peoples  praise  you!  (Ps.  61:5) 


DURING  THE  EASTER  season, 
the  readings  celebrate  the  joy 
of  the  resurrection  which  cul- 
minates at  Pentecost  with  the 
enduring  gift  of  die  Holy  Spirit.  The  read- 
ings from  Acts  recount  the  Spirit-directed 
spread  of  the  Gospel  and  the  almost  idyllic 
life  of  the  early 
church,  even  amid 
suffering  and  perse- 
cution. We  read 
these  stories  with  a 
certain  nostalgia  f<  >r 
a  simpler  time, 
when  ( .nil  was  so 
tangibly  present. 

Yet  today's  first 
reading  speaks  of 
one  of  the  most 
serious  conflicts  in 

the  early  church.  Acts  15  tells  of  a  land- 
mark controversy,  at  what  is  often  called 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  that  the  church  may  be  attuned  to  those 
ways  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  may  lead  us  to 
new  ways  of  living  the  Gospel. 

•  In  prayer  think  of  those  with  whom  you  have 
serious  disagreement,  with  the  realization  that 
God's  Spirit  may  be  working  in  them. 

•  Luke's  Gospel  begins  and  ends  on  a  note  of 
great  joy;  in  prayer  rejoice  at  the  gifts  the 
Gospel  has  brought  to  your  life. 


the  Jerusalem  Council,  between  factions 
from  the  Jerusalem  mother  church  and 
Paul  and  Barnabas  over  whether  Gentiles 
must  undergo  circumcision  in  order  to  fol- 
low the  Jewish  Messiah,  Jesus.  The 
description  of  the  division  as  "dissension" 
and  "controversy"  uses  two  of  the 
strongest  terms  in 
antiquity  tor  events 
that  can  destroy 
the  fabric  of  a 
community. 

While  die  first 
reading  today 
depicts  only  the 
cause  and  the  reso- 
lution of  the  con- 
troversy, the  pre- 
ceding weekday 
readings  take  us 
through  the  whole  chapter.  Acts  15  is  at 
the  mathematical  midpoint  of  the  book 


letters 

rather  effective  way  of  evaluating  a  particu- 
lar position.  Unfortunately,  the  C.D.F. 
seems  to  think  that  the  only  appropriate 
peers  are  curial. 

For  those  concerned  about  the  appli- 
cation of  obtaining  the  mandatiim  under 
Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae,  the  guidelines  under 
which  the  C.D.F.  conducts  business  and 
the  way  it  treats  diose  under  investigation 
provide  a  most  unfortunate  precedent. 

Thomas  A.Shannon 
Worcester,  Mass. 

To  Be  Heard 

As  a  former  criminal  trial  and  appellate 
lawyer  1  found  your  editorial,  "Due  Pro- 
cess in  the  Church"  (4/9),  flawed  in  several 
respects. 

You  criticize  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  <  i'the  Faith  because  the  first  part 
of  its  two-stage  inquiry  is  held  "in  total 
secrecy."  It  is  typical  that  preliminary 
grand  jury  proceedings  take  place  behind 


closed  doors.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  call  the 
accused  to  make  a  defense.  It  is  a  process  in 
which  the  state  asks  itself  whether  it  has 
sufficient  evidence  to  proceed  against  one 
of  its  citizens.  "Judgment"  has  not  yet  been 
passed  at  this  stage,  and  many  investiga- 
i  ii  his  .ire  dn  ipped  as  a  result  of  it.  Further- 
more, those  parties  excluded  from  this 
secret  process  include  the  press,  precisely 
to  protect  the  reputation  of  the  prospective 
defendant 

You  criticize  the  C.D.F.  for  giving 
the  accused  the  right  only  to  respond  in 
writing.  It  is  routine  both  at  trial  and 
appellate  levels  for  judges  to  request 
that  arguments,  especially  on  technical 
matters,  be  submitted  first  and  foremost 
in  written  briefs.  They  retain  discretion 
to  ask  for  subsequent  clarification  by 
way  of  oral  argument.  Since  the  subject 
matter  of  a  C.D.F.  investigation  is 
almost  always  a  written  document,  and 


and  represents  a  changing  of  the  gfl 
since  the  Twelve  Apostles  disappear  I 
Acts,  while  the  final  chapters  recourH 
career  of  Paul.  The  dispute  arises  m 
Paul  comes  to  Jerusalem  and  recount 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles.  ConvB 
Pharisees  appear  and  claim  that  no  orS 
become  a  Christian  without  circumcB 
Before  dismissing  this  as  an  arcane  A 
we  should  remember  that  first-cenB 
Jewish  people  saw  this  as  an  indisperbl. 
sign  of  God's  covenant  dating  bum 
Abraham.  The  First  and  Second  Bom. 
\la<  cabees  tell  of  pei  iple  w  hi  i  died  In  i 
deaths  rather  than  abandon  this  praB 
These  Jewish  converts  may  have  cid; 
saying  of  Jesus  such  as  Mt.  5:18-jp 
Jesus  came  not  to  abolish  the  lawin 
prophets  but  to  fulfill  diem — and  pdBr 
out  that  he  himself  was  circumcised.  | 
Tie  dispute  is  resolved  under  theB 


the  issues  are  technical  in  nature,  vM 
ten  arguments  would  be  normative] 
The  C.D.F.  protects  a  theologian's l 
most  important  right:  the  opportune 
to  be  heard. 

Are  the  terms  "erroneous"  and  1 
"dangerous"  "too  broad  and  too  vagji 
for  comfort"?  There  are  many  such  a 
eral  terms  in  criminal  law,  like  "reasji 
able  doubt,"  "threatening  manner," 
"malice"  and  so  forth,  that  a  judge  cjl 
jury  must  apply  to  specific  situation 
They  are  flexible,  not  "totalitarian"  if 
terms.  I  suspect  that  America  does  I 
so  much  have  alternative  terms  in  vm 
as  it  is  troubled  by  the  tact  that  it  is« 
C.D.F.  and  not  America  that  must  )i 
them. 

Should  there  be  a  right  to  appe.B 
C.D.F. 's  decisions?  To  whom  doesB 
America  propose  appeals  be  made 
t  he  pope  himself  has  already  said,  it 
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p  of  Peter,  who  recounts  that  God 
:alled  him  to  welcome  the  Gentiles 
10),  and  by  James,  the  leader  of  the 
;h-Christian  Jerusalem  church,  who 
is  Peter's  experience  and  gives  scrip- 
grounds  for  the  acceptance  of  Gen- 
Acts  15:14-18).  Today's  reading  pre- 
the  letter  that  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  carry  ratifying  their  missionary 
ice  of  not  requiring  circumcision, 
observing  certain  practices  that  pro- 
I  a  way  to  peaceful  coexistence  among 
J  h  and  Gentile  converts, 
j  oday  the  terms  dissent  and  dissenters 
i  become  shibboleths  hurled  at  anyone 
I  does  not  seem  to  toe  a  (selectively) 
j  dox  line.  Yet  the  Jerusalem  council 
i  ates  the  need  to  have  faithful  dissent, 
i 's  response  to  the  division  is  that  God 
§  led  to  him  that  the  Gentiles  received 
1  loly  Spirit  (Acts  15:8),  and  Paul  and 
i  has  recount  "the  signs  and  wonders 
J  ^od  had  done  through  them  among 
ij  ientiles"  (15:12).  These  experiences 
I  he  Apostles  and  elders  to  conclude 
a  it  seems  good  to  Holy  Spirit  and  to 
il  )  allow  uncircumcised  Gentiles  into 
tjj  mily  of  faith. 

j  luring  this  and  every  Easter  season 
la  lurch  is  summoned  to  read  the  signs 
f|  :  times,  to  see  how  God  is  working 
H  le  of  traditional  structures  of  belief 


1 ,  that  the  C.D.F.  is  an  extension  of 
i  m  office? 

I  nally,  America  characterizes  the 
[j  \'s  procedures  as  "indefensible." 

II  ne  America's  response  if  the 

I *.  were  to  describe  a  theologian's 
H  )ns  with  such  a  term. 

Stephen  Patton 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

p  Hearts 

■  sport  in  Signs  of  the  Times  (4/2), 
h  ;  Church  Policies  Alien  to  Hispan- 
1|  indeed  timely.  This  past  Feb.  1 , 1 
n  eted  a  pastorate  of  30  years  and 

1  at  Sacred  Heart  Parish  in  the  Fort 
1  ie  section  of  Brooklyn,  NY.  The 

■  in  the  60's,  70's  and  the  mid-80's 

I  :avily  Puerto  Rican,  and  for  the  past 
H  rs  heavily  Mexican. 
I]  'or  Anglo-Saxon  culture  and  even  the 
I  ons  of  the  church  in  the  United 
I  and  style  of  ministry  do  not  always 


and  practice,  and  to  discern  new  modes  of 
living  the  Gospel.  How  can  this  happen? 
John's  Gospel  tells  us:  "The  Advocate,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in 
my  name,  will  teach  you  everything  and 
remind  you  of  all  that  I  told  you." 

Ascension,  May  24,  2001 

Readings:  Acts  1:1-11;  Ps.  47;  Eph.  1:17- 
23  or  Heb.  9:24-28;  10:19-23;  Lk.  24:46- 
53 

"You  will  receive  power  whm  the  Holy 
Spirit  amies  upon  you"  (Acts  1:8) 

Only  Luke  recounts  the  story  of 
Christ's  ascension,  and  it  often  seems  a 
puzzling  feast.  A  number  of  years  ago  I 
attended  a  children's  liturgy  in  a  vibrant 
parish.  The  priest  told  the  children  that  he 
had  bought  a  special  gift  to  celebrate 
Ascension  Thursday  and  asked  them  to 
guess  what  it  was.  Hands  waved  eagerly  as 
the  first  platoon  of  responders  suggested 
holy  cards  and  pictures  of  Jesus.  After 
many  tailed  answers,  one  little  tyke  with  a 
beaming  smile  of  assurance  suggested  "a 
jack-in-the-box." 

I  do  not  remember  the  rest  of  the 
homily  or  how  the  priest  brought  the  little 
ones  to  a  deeper  meaning  of  the  story, 
w  hich  Luke  recounts  twice,  at  the  conclu- 

a  mnect  w  ith  the  ure.it  Mexican  influx,  .i 
great  part  of  die  future  of  our  church  in 
the  United  States.  Ami  diis  lack  of  connec- 
tion is  often  also  in  die  ministerial  style 
and  culture  of  some  Hispanic  priests  from 
other  countries. 

Mexican  people  are  warm  and  giving, 
faith-possessed,  and  their  simplicity  is  dis- 
arming. As  for  priests  ministering  to  them, 
including  chancery  officials,  we  just  cannot 
minister  in  a  two-fisted  autocratic  and 
despotic  style.  All  of  the  /  's  cannot  always 
be  dotted,  or  the  f 's  crossed.  What  will 
happen  to  our  new  people  if  we  do  not 
minister  with  open  hearts  and  hands?  We 
might  just  overpopulate  the  evangelical 
churches. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  inveigle  a  response 
to  a  request  for  a  baptismal  record  or  letter 
of  freedom  from  a  church  200  miles  from 
nowhere  in  the  mountains,  or  even  in  a 
city  plaza?  Try  it. 

Emma  Lazarus  was  not  a  spiritual 


sion  of  his  Gospel  and  at  the  begitining  of 
Acts.  It  is  a  transition  between  the  earthly 
and  the  enduring  presence  of  Jesus.  At  a 
time  when  Roman  emperors  were  claim- 
ing divine  power,  Luke  tells  his  communi- 
ty that  the  exalted  Jesus  is  more  powerful 
than  any  earthly  power  (see  Eph.  1:20-23). 
The  Gospel  presents  fundamental  themes 
of  Luke.  As  in  the  other  post-resurrection 
appearances,  Jesus  calls  his  disciples  to 
return  to  the  Scriptures  ("It  is  written")  to 
grapple  with  the  mystery  of  his  suffering 
and  resurrection,  so  that  repentance  and 
forgiveness  of  sin  would  be  preached  in  his 
name  "to  all  nations."  These  final  words 
provide  a  link  back  to  the  annunciation  of 
the  birth  of  John,  who  was  to  preach 
repentance  and  forgiveness  (Lk.  1:13-17), 
and  to  Zachary's  canticle  heralding  the 
arrival  of  the  day  star  (Jesus),  who  was  to 
announce  forgiveness  of  sin  and  give  light 
to  diose  who  sit  in  darkness  (1:76-79). 

The  disciples  are  to  be  witnesses  of 
Jesus'  life  and  will  be  clothed  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  they  spread  the  Gospel  to  the 
ends  of  die  earth.  The  Ascension  is  about 
the  exaltation  of  Jesus  but  not  about  his 
absence.  We  are  not  to  stand  "looking  at 
the  sky"  (Acts  1:11)  but  at  each  other,  at 
the  church  that  is  his  body  (Eph.  1:22),  as  a 
witness  of  forgiveness  throughout  history. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


writer,  but  she  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  she  w  rote  those  beautiful  words  that 
ought  be  in  die  heart  of  every  priest,  "Give 
me  your  tired,  your  poor." 

(Msgr.)  Walter  C.  Murphy 
Douglaston,  N.Y. 

Imagination 

Thanks  to  poet  editor  Paul  Mariani 
(4/23)  for  pointing  out  that  most  readers 
don't  read  the  10  or  12  poems  he  selects 
annually  for  publication.  Imagine,  we 
show  more  interest  in  the  ads  than  the 
poems!  Did  Mariani  and  America  miss 
an  opportunity  to  get  our  attention  by  not 
publishing  a  poem  in  the  same  issue?  A 
poem,  with  the  reflective  comments  in  his 
article,  could  possibly  have  motivated  us 
to  see  how  poems  can  "shout  their  pres- 
ence" and  challenge  our  imagination  to 
see  the  beauty  and  symmetry  that  does 
exist  in  this  form  of  the  written  word. 

Gerald  F.  Holland 
Old  Lyme,  Conn. 
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I 

WHO  COUNT  AS 

PERSONS? 

Human  1 

Identity  J  J 
<W  the 

Ethics  of  I 


John  F.  Kavanaugh,  SJ. 


Human  Identity  and  the  Ethics  of  Killing 
John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 

"Fr.  Kavanaugh  remembers  what  too  many  philosophers  forget— that 
philosophy  begins  with  the  human  person.  Humanity,  he  insists,  is 
not  an  abstract  idea  but  a  living,  breathing  reality.  It  is  actual  persons 
w  ho  are  under  assault  in  so  main  places  in  our  troubled  globe.  His 
book  is  challenging,  moving,  and  provocative." 

—  Ji  w  Be  rHKE  Ki.su i      Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Professor  of 
Social  \\n  Political  Kl  ines,  Uni\  kksih  of  Chicago 

"John  Kavanaugh  has  taken  on  an  old  and  ancient  and  difficult 
issue,  and  he  brings  to  it  verve,  breadth,  and  an  uncommon 
thoughtfulness.  This  is  a  valuable  book,  one  that  needs  to  be  read  by 
anyone  concerned  with  the  future  of  ethics." 

—  Daniei  Callahan,  The  H  \si  ings  Cen  i  e  r 


"Kavanaugh  has  produced  a  thoughtful,  passionate,  and 
contemporary  defense  of  the  human  person.  I  lis  'radical  personalism'  is  an  antidote  to  our  culture's 
relativ  ism  and  tolerance  tor  killing."  —  Cm  \ki  i  s  J.  Douuif hit,  Creighton  University 

")(>hn  Kavanaugh  ...  is  able  to  translate  his  w  ide-ranging  research,  joined  with  excellent  analysis  and 
profound  insights,  into  language  that  is  accessible  not  only  to  the  professional  philosopher  but  to  the 
student  and  philosophical  nov  ice.  All  of  this  book  is  interesting  and  instructiv  e  and  much  of  it  makes 
for  exciting  and  inspiring  reading.  Who  Count  us  Persons?  is  the  ethics  book  for  w  hich  many  have  been 
waiting.  It  deserves  to  be  read,  studied,  and  discussed  bv  a  wide  audience." 
—  Robf.r'i  K.  Lauder,  St.  John's  University 


"Drawing  on  a  wide  range  ot  authors  from  Aquinas  to  Buber  to  jean  Yanier,  and  focusing  on  a  critical 
set  ol  issues  from  abortion  to  war  to  euthanasia,  Kavanaugh  has  once  again  provided  us  with  a  readable,! 
accessible,  challenging  account  of  the  moral  life.  I  le  |  provide] s ]  a  philosophy  grounded  in  a 


g  moral  principle:  the  absolute  prohibition  of  intentionally  taking 

hat  captures  the  heart  ot  the  Gospel. 


demanding  and  dis; 

lite,  in  any  situation,  tor  am  reason.  It  is  a  philosophy 
—  Michael  J.  Baxi  er,  C.S.C.,  Unive  rsi  n  01  Notri  Dame 

240  pp.,  cloth,  $45.00 
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A  Jesuit  m* 


Of  Many  Things 


E\  i  rvom  knows  w  hat  a 
diary  is,  but  a  "house  diary"? 
In  earlier  times,  Jesuit  com- 
munities kept  handwritten 
records  of  die  comings  and  goings  of 
their  members — their  apostolic  work, 
their  daily  lives,  their  neighborhoods. 
The  Nativity  Jesuit  community  on 
Manhattan's  Lower  East  Side  has  pre- 
served at  least  one  of  its  own  house 
diaries,  and  recendy  I  read  through  its 
account  of  the  years  1926  to  1930.  The 
neatly  written  pages  open  a  w  indow  on 
a  period  when  that  part  of  New  York 
City  was  bursting  with  newly  arrived 
immigrants. 

Parishioners  at  Nativity  were  a  mix 
of  Irish  and  Italian,  widi  the  latter  pre- 
dominating more  and  more  as  the  years 
passed.  Although  the  pastor  in  1926  was 
an  Irishman,  his  successor  was  an  Ital- 
ian, Dominic  Cirigliano;  and  by  the  late 
192()\  all  the  parish  priests  w  ere  Italian. 
Like  many  Jesuits,  Father  Cirigliano 
had  a  strong  outside  interest:  in  his  case, 
Dante.  I  le  lectured  on  him  at  convents 
and  colleges.  In  the  parish  itself,  both 
English  ami  Italian  were  used  tor  major 
liturgies.  At  the  midnight  Mass,  for 
instance,  two  sermons  were  given,  one 
in  each  language. 

The  neighborhood  was  very  poor. 
Even  before  the  Depression,  one  entry 
notes  that  a  representative  ot  a  relief 
board  came  to  see  the  pastor  "about 
forming  a  cafeteria  for  the  underfed 
children  of  the  Lower  East  Side."  Noth- 
ing came  of  it,  but  we  are  told  that 
efforts  were  to  be  made  instead  to  create 
a  dental  clinic  for  "the  poor  children  of 
the  parish  where  all  might  receive 
immediate  service  gratis."  The  pastor 
also  organized  a  concert  at  the  Plaza 
I  lotel  to  raise  funds  for  a  summer  camp 
where — according  to  a  failed  newspaper 
clipping  from  The  World  attached  to  a 
page  of  die  diary— parish  children  could 
be  given  respite  "from  crowded  homes 
and  dangerous  streets." 

When  the  Depression  set  in,  we  find 
Father  Cirigliano  writing  letters  "trying 
to  get  jobs  for  the  unemployed  of  the 
parish."  The  same  work  occupied  him 
for  nine  days  within  a  two-week  period: 
a  sign  that  many  parishioners  were 
approaching  actual  destitution.  The  let- 


ters were  addressed  to  die  Emergency 
Work  Bureau. 

The  rate  of  infant  mortality  was 
high.  One  day  the  pastor  was  "called  out 
during  the  night  to  baptize  twin  babies 
at  245  Eldridge  St."  Both  died  soon 
after.  But  the  neighborhood  was  teem- 
ing w  ith  children.  On  a  single  October 
afternoon  in  1928,  500  girls  from  three 
local  public  schools  came  to  die  church 
for  catechetical  instruction;  an  almost 
equal  number  of  boys  came  the  next 
day.  Lor  very  young  children,  the  Mis- 
sion Helpers  of  the  Sacred  I  lean 
opened  a  nursery  in  a  converted  tene- 
ment building  a  few  blocks  from  the 
church.  (The  same  building  now  houses 
the  Nativity  Mission  Center  School  for 
Hispanic  b<  ivs.) 

Hie  sisters'  spiritual  requirements 
created  a  certain  stress  for  the  Jesuits, 
however,  because  of  their  insistence  that 
one  of  the  priests  come  daily  to  cele- 
brate Mass  and  to  serve  as  their  regular 
chaplain.  Since  the  Jesuits  were  already 
providing  Mass  lor  the  De  la  Salle 
Christian  Brothers  next  door  to  the  rec- 
tory— as  well  as  celebrating  three  daily 
Masses  m  the  church  and  attending  to 
many  other  duties — a  somewhat  desper- 
ate l  ather  Cirigliano  w  rote  to  his 
provincial  superior  asking  for  an  extra 
priest.  But  the  provincial's  terse  reply 
was  that  he  "could  not  supply." 

The  sisters  lived  in  fiv  e  tiny  bed- 
rooms on  the  top  floor  of  the  converted 
tenement,  anil  in  their  black  habits  must 
have  broiled  during  the  summer 
months.  The  lifestyle  of  the  rectory 
Jesuits,  though,  was  itself  relatively  sim- 
ple. Indeed,  when  a  Jesuit  from  another 
province  came  for  a  brief  visit,  the  diary 
i  il  isen  es  dial  the  visitor  "ev  idend)  *  1  <  les 
not  like  this  place  of  residence— calling 
it  a  dump."  But  the  rectory  has  survived 
and  accommodates  seven  uncomplain- 
ing  jesuits  to  this  day. 

With  access  to  instant  communica- 
tion and  a  more  rushed  pace  ot  lite,  lew 
Jesuit  communities  keep  a  house  diary 
nowadays.  The  loss  is  all  die  greater 
because  records  of  this  kind,  full  ot 
homely  details,  evoke  a  time  and  place 
in  a  manner  seldom  reflected  in  more 
formal  accounts  of  local  history. 

George  M.  Anderson,  S.J. 
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™TE  DUE 


Tie  Bomb  in 
Suitcase 

"  N  A  SPEECH  AT  THE  JOINT  FORCES  COMMAND 
headquarters  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Feb.  13,  Presi- 
dent George  W.  Bush  warned  that  national  secu- 
rity can  be  endangered  in  two  new  ways.  "We 
-  must  confront  the  threats  that  come  on  a  missile," 
&  id — presumably  referring  to  possible  attacks  from 
i  e  nations  like  North  Korea  and  Iran — and  "we  must 
i  ont  the  threats  that  come  in  a  shipping  container  or 
;  case" — nuclear,  biological  or  chemical  weapons  that 
J  "ists  could  smuggle  in  crates  or  luggage. 

)  meet  the  first  threat,  Mr.  Bush,  taking  up  a  notion 
i  tad  some  allure  for  both  President  Reagan  and  Pres- 
a  Clinton,  proposed  in  a  speech  on  May  1  that  the 
tj  :d  States  build  a  vast  system  of  interceptors  that 
i  1  shield  it  from  strategic  ballistic  missiles.  So  far  as 
a  'erage  citizen  knows,  this  system  is  only  in  the  plan- 
I  stage,  and  the  president  is  far  from  persuading  most 
J  ■  allies  and  many  in  Congress  that  the  scheme 
<j  d  go  any  further.  America  has  already  argued  (edi- 
| ,  4/2)  that  the  missile  defense  system  would  be  an 
I  ant  and  wasteful  folly. 

esident  Bush  announced  on  May  8  diat  Vice  Presi- 
i  Dick  Cheney  will  be  overseeing  the  development  and 
is  ination  of  anti-terrorist  measures  and  that  a  new 
n  :  of  National  Preparedness  will  plan  for  dealing  with 
a  msequences  of  an  attack.  Wise  precautions,  surely, 
H  le  response  to  terrorism  must  itself  be  balanced  and 
lent. 

>j  tiring  the  Feb.  13  broadcast  of  the  "NewsHour  With 

H  ehrer,"  Delaware's  Senator  Joseph  Biden,  the  senior 

I  >crat  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 

fc  rd  Perle,  who  was  an  assistant  secretary  of  defense  in 

B  ;agan  administration,  debated  the  wisdom  of  a 

Bj  ial  missile  defense  system.  Senator  Biden  said  he 

B  ht  the  infiltration  of  a  bomb  hidden  in  the  bottom  of 

ip  steamer  was  a  greater  threat  than  the  possibility 
a  addam  Hussein  might  acquire  a  missile — a  circum- 
I  that  Mr.  Perle  had  stressed.  But  Mr.  Biden  and  Mr. 
I  agreed  that  both  threats  are  real  and  that  the  United 
I  must  be  concerned  with  both  possibilities. 
I  >r  most  Americans,  the  possibility  of  a  terrorist 


attack  not  in  some  faraway  place  abroad,  but  here  at 
home,  is  a  new  prospect.  Two  developments  have,  howev- 
er, created  just  this  possibility.  Technical  advances  have 
made  it  easy  to  put  devastating  amounts  of  explosive  or  of 
chemical  or  biological  weapons  into  readily  portable 
packages,  and  the  expansion  of  world  travel  makes  it  easy 
to  carry  these  destructive  devices  to  targets  almost  any- 
where. The  protection  once  afforded  by  the  geographic 
isolation  of  the  United  States  has  been  eroded. 

Moreover,  the  bombings  at  New  York  City's  World 
Trade  Center  in  1993  and  at  the  Federal  Building  in 
Oklahoma  City  two  years  later  showed  that  terrorist 
objectives  are  no  longer  limited  to  targets  of  strategic- 
importance.  The  potential  threat  is  to  everyone  every- 
where, including  children  in  day-care  centers. 

Given  these  terrifying  realities,  there  is  likely  to  be 
increased  emphasis  on  internal  security  once  the  president 
and  Congress  turn  more  of  their  attention  to  that  possibil- 
ity of  a  bomb  in  a  suitcase.  There  will  be  presidential  exec- 
utive orders,  Congressional  legislation  and  increased 
surveillance  of  suspects  by  police  and  prosecutors. 

"WE  have  no  higher  priority  than  the  defense  of  our  people 
against  terrorist  attack,"  said  the  president  in  Norfolk. 
No  need  to  quarrel  with  that  rhetoric,  but  there  is  a  need 
to  remember  that  civil  liberties  are  also  national  goods 
that  need  vigilant  defense.  The  public,  particularly  if  it  is 
inflamed  by  the  press,  can  easily  become  hypersensitive  to 
issues  of  security  and  excitable  in  dealing  with  them.  The 
internment  of  West  Coast  Japanese  Americans  during 
World  War  II  showed  how  quickly  the  mere  suspicion 
that  security  is  being  endangered  can  lead  to  cruel  viola- 
tions of  basic  freedoms. 

When  executive  orders  aimed  at  terrorists  are  issued 
or  relevant  laws  passed  or  budgetary  appropriations  made, 
they  should  include  firm  instructions  for  the  protection  of 
those  civil  liberties  that  the  law  itself  guarantees.  Law 
enforcement  officials,  particularly  district  attorneys,  must 
insist  on  this  with  their  staffs.  There  is  a  middle  way  here 
between  the  doctrinaire  civil  libertarians  who  automati- 
cally oppose  any  surveillance  for  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation and  those  honest  citizens  who  would  in  an  emer- 
gency brush  off  a  concern  for  civil  liberties. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  ignore  the  threat  of  tenor- 
ism,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  compromise  the  liber- 
ties that  are  among  the  values  by  which  the  nation  lives 
when  it  is  most  true  to  its  ideals.  Terrorists  could  claim  a 
great  victory  if  they  managed  to  undermine  those  civil 
liberties. 
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Slims  of  the  Times 


Pilgrimage  of  Reconciliation 

( )n  a  pilgrimage  highlighted  by  hold  ecu- 
menical and  interreligious  gestures,  Pope 
John  Paul  II  reached  across  centuries  of 
division  to  ( )rthodox  Christians  in  Greece 
and  Muslims  in  Syria.  In  Greece  on  May 
4-5,  the  pope  issued  a  dramatic  apology  tor 
past  treatment  of  the  Orthodox  and  said  it 
was  time  to  "heal  the  wounds"  diat  have 
divided  Eastern  and  Western  churches  for 
nearly  1 ,000  years.  Vatican  and  Orthodox 
officials  called  the  visit  an  ecumenical 
breakthrough. 

In  Syria  on  May  6,  he  became  the  first 
pope  in  history  to  enter  a  mosque,  where 
he  was  warmly  greeted  by  his  Muslim 
hosts.  He  said  Christianity  and  Islam 
should  forever  put  aside  conflict  and  ask 
f<  »rgiveness  for  past  offenses.  In  Malta,  an 
almost  entirely  Catholic  country,  Pope 
John  Paul  beatified  three  Maltese  and 
called  them  guides  for  the  church's  future. 

The  pope  was  retracing  die  footsteps  of 
St.  Paul,  and  he  encouraged  the  minority 
Catholic  communities  in  Greece  and  Svria 
to  follow  the  Aposde's  example  in  combin- 
ing ev  angelization  and  dialogue.  I  le  said 
St.  Paul  hail  approached  the  ancient  peo- 
ples of  die  region  on  their  ow  n  cultural 
terms  2,000  years  ago,  launching  the 
church's  universal  mission. 

The  pope,  who  turns  SI  later  in  May, 
appeared  tired  as  he  labored  through 
receptions  and  liturgies  during  his  pilgrim- 
age from  May  4  to  9.  But  the  pontiff  was 
clearly  buoyed  by  the  success  of  his  stops 
and  the  welcome  he  received — cordial  in 
( ireece,  enthusiastic  in  Syria  and  rousing 
in  Malta. 

"I  don't  want  to  overuse  the  term  his- 
toric, but  it  really  was  historic,"  said  Vati- 
can spokesman  Joaquin  Navarro- Vails.  "In 
(ireece.  the  visit  to  the  Orthodox  Church 
came  after  10  centuries.  We  received  mes- 
sages from  many  Islamic  countries  in  die 
world,  messages  which  say:  'We  wish  we 
were  there'  [in  Damascus],"  he  said. 
"These  are  successes  of  such  historic- 
importance  diat  they  will  remain  in  the 
future,  for  future  popes,  as  part  of  the  her- 
itage of  the  church,''  he  added. 


The  pope  arrived  in 
Greece  with  little  fanfare 
and  a  pilgrim's  humble 
demeanor.  He  made  his 
highest  ecumenical  impact 
with  a  unilateral  apology 
on  behalf  of  Catholics, 
delivered  in  the  presence  of 
die  head  of  die  Orthodox 
Church  in  Greece,  Arch- 
bishop Christodoulos  of 
Athens. 

"For  the  occasions  past 
and  present,  when  sons  and 
(laughters  of  the  Catholic 
Church  have  sinned  by 
action  or  omission  against 
then-  (  M  t In  uli  >\  bn  ithcrs 
and  sisters,  may  the  Lord 
grant  us  the  forgiveness  we 
beg  of  him,"  the  pope  said. 
Among  the  especially 
painful  memories  for  the 
Orthodox,  he  said,  was  die 
"disastrous"  sacking  of 
Constantinople  by  West- 
ern Crusaders  in  1 204. 

"It  is  tragic  diat  the 
assailants,  who  had  set  out 
to  secure  free  access  for 
Christians  to  the  I  loly 
Land,  turned  against  their 
own  brothers  in  the  faith. 
The  fact  that  diey  were 
Latin  Christians  fills 
Catholics  with  deep 
regret,"  he  added.  The  pope  followed  his 
strong  mea  culpa  statement  with  a  call  to 
turn  the  page,  saving  die  time  had  come 
for  Christians  to  put  aside  rancor  over  past 
injustices  and  "walk  together." 

At  the  end  of  the  day.  Archbishop 
Christodoulos  prayed  the  Our  Father  with 
the  pope  and  called  his  visit  the  start  of  "a 
new  era"  between  the  churches.  The  arch- 
bishop flew  to  Moscow  the  next  daj  for 
talks  with  Russian  Orthodox  Patriarch 
Alexei  II,  a  coincidence  Vatican  officials 
found  promising. 

The  visit  to  the  Umayyad  Great 
Mosque  in  Damascus  marked  a  milestone 
in  Christian-Muslim  relations,  and  in  a  talk 


POPE,  CHRISTODOULOS  AT  AREOPAGUS  HILL.  Pope  John  Paill 
and  Greek  Orthodox  Archbishop  Christodoulos  flank  an  icon  est. 
Paul  at  the  ancient  ruins  of  Areopagus  hill  near  the  Acropolis, 
Athens  on  May  4.  The  Areopagus  is  the  site  where  Paul  preaiad 
to  the  Athenians.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


to  Muslims  the  pope  urged  others  to 
m  it'.- 1  il  the  histi  u  ic  e\  ent.  "It  is  m\  an 
hope  that  Muslim  and  Christian  religi 
leaders  and  teachers  will  present  our  t 
great  religious  communities  as  comm 
ties  in  respectful  dialogue,  never  mort 
communities  in  conflict,"  he  said. 

The  pope,  who  greeted  the  Musli 
leaders  with  the  Arabic  expression  A 
salamu  alaikum  ("Peace  be  with  you 
received  long  applause  and  a  w  arm 
reception  from  dozens  of  imams  anc 
other  Islamic  leaders  gathered  in  a  c 
yard  of  the  eighth-century  complex 
After  removing  his  shoes  and  donning 
pair  of  white  slippers,  he  walked  dowr| 


t 
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lisle  of  the  mosque's  prayer  hall  and 
ed  silendy  for  a  minute  before  a 
>rial  shrine  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
ia  greeted  the  pope  warmly.  I  le 
ed  his  first  enthusiastic  welcome  of 
I  ip  at  an  Orthodox  cathedral  in  down- 
[  Damascus  on  May  5.  Tens  of  thou- 
■  of  cheering  Christians — Catholics 
j  )rthodox — lined  the  streets  of  the  old 
I  id  the  courtyard  of  the  church,  toss- 
j  iwer  petals  as  he  rode  in  his  popemo- 
1  ith  Greek  Orthodox  Patriarch 
us  IV. 

er  listening  to  a  chanted  prayer,  the 
)  said  he  was  pleased  at  the  generally 
ent  relations  between  Syrian  Catholic 
)rthodox  churches  today,  but  urged 
to  do  more  in  terms  of  cooperation, 
ne  example  in  which  the  Middle 
-n  churches  should  show  leadership, 
d,  is  reaching  agreement  on  a  com- 
late  for  the  celebration  of  Easter. 
1  diree-hour-long  Mass  in  a  Damas- 
orts  stadium  on  May  6,  the  pope  told 
negation  of  about  25,000  Syrians 
airistians,  Muslims  and  Jews  were 
to  work  together  for  regional  peace, 
lope's  message  of  interreligious  and 
al  reconciliation  contrasted  with  a 
at  speech  delivered  by  President 
r  Assad  at  the  pope's  arrival.  It 
■d  Israel — though  not  by  name — for 
icies  in  occupied  Palestinian  territo- 
ld  suggested  Israel  was  acting  w  ith 
ame  mentality  with  which  they 
red  Jesus  Christ."  Such  linking  of 
r's  death  with  the  Jewish  people  is 
I  ;d  by  the  Catholic  Church  today.  A 
I  in  spokesman  downplayed  the 
H  ks,  saying  they  were  merely  the  Syri- 
I  mt  of  view. 

D  •  his  part,  the  pope  called  for  respect 
I  N.  resolutions,  the  banning  of  acqui- 
I  of  territory  by  force  and  the  right  of 
I  s  to  self-determination — phrases 
I  used  by  Palestinian  supporters.  But 
■  >pe  added  a  dimension  absent  in 
I 's  speech:  Peace  can  be  achieved  only 
I  there  is  a  new  attitude  of  under- 
U  ng  and  respect  among  die  popula- 

)f  the  Middle  East  and  its  three 
n  theistic  religions. 


a  an  Issues  New  Rules  for 
It  gical  Translations 

I  ^ atican  has  issued  a  new  instruction 

II  nslating  liturgical  texts.  Among  top- 


ics it  addresses  are  inclusive  language — 
one  of  the  most  sharply  contested  issues 
in  recent  years  in  die  English-speaking 
world — and  requirements  for  exact  trans- 
lation of  Latin  texts  into  other  languages. 

The  34-page  instruction,  Liturgiam 
'Authenticam  ("The  Authentic  Liturgy"), 
covers  other  areas  ranging  from  detailed 
rules  on  how  bishops'  conferences  devel- 
op translations  and  the  Vatican's  role  in 
the  process  to  procedures  for  creating 
new  liturgical  texts  not  contained  in  the 
normative  Latin  ritual  books.  The  Vati- 
can Congregation  for  Divine  Worship 
and  the  Sacraments  posted  the  instruction 
on  its  page  of  the  Vatican's  Web  site  late 
on  May  7.  There  was  little  or  no  consul- 
tation with  bishops'  conferences  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  document. 

The  document  replaces  the  1969  Vati- 
can instruction  titled  Comme  le  Prevoit 
(French  for  "as  foreseen"),  which  has 
guided  translators  ot  Latin  liturgical  texts 
around  the  world  for  more  than  30  years. 
Unlike  the  1969  text,  which  gave  transla- 
tors latitude  for  relatively  free  translations 
in  a  number  of  areas,  the  new  one  says  the 
normative  Latin  texts  of  the  Roman 
Missal  and  other  liturgical  rites  "must  be 
translated  integrally  and  in  the  most  exact 
manner,  without  omissions  or  additions 
in  terms  of  their  content  and  without 
paraphrases  or  glosses." 

"Liturgical  texts  should  be  considered 
as  the  voice  of  the  church  at  prayer"  and 
therefore  "should  be  free  of  an  overly 
sen  ile  adherence  to  prevailing  modes  of 
expressii  in,"  it  sa\ s. 

On  the  issue  of  gender-related  terms 
and  inclusive  language,  the  instruction 
warns  that  an  insistence  on  changing  tra- 
ditional usage  "is  not  necessarily  to  be 
regarded  as  the  effect  or  the  manifestation 
of  an  authentic  development  of  the  lan- 
guage as  such."  It  adds,  "Even  it  it  may  be 
necessary  by  means  of  catechesis  to 
ensure  that  such  words  continue  to  be 
understood  in  the  'inclusive'  sense  just 
described,  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
employ  different  words  in  the  translations 
themselves  without  detriment  to  the  pre- 
cise intended  meaning  of  the  text,  the 
correlation  of  its  various  words  or  expres- 
sions, or  its  aesthetic  qualities." 

It  specifically  rejects  a  number  of  com- 
mon devices  used  by  translators  to  avoid 
use  of  exclusive  language  in  translations. 
The  instruction  says:  "In  particular:  To 


be  avoided  is  the  systematic  resort  to 
imprudent  solutions  such  as  a  mechanical 
substitution  of  words,  the  transition  from 
the  singular  to  die  plural,  the  splitting  of  a 
unitary  collective  term  into  masculine  and 
feminine  parts,  or  the  introduction  of 
impersonal  or  abstract  words,  all  of  which 
may  impede  the  communication  of  the 
true  and  integral  sense  of  a  word  or  an 
expression  in  the  original  text.  Such  mea- 
sures introduce  theological  and  anthropo- 
logical problems  into  the  translation." 

Where  some  texts  may  be  difficult  to 
understand  or  interpret  correctly,  it  says, 
"it  is  the  task  ot  catechists  or  the  homilist 
to  transmit  that  right  interpretation  of  the 
texts  that  excludes  any  prejudice  or  unjust 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  persons, 
gender,  social  condition,  race  or  other  cri- 
teria, which  has  no  foundation  at  all  in  the 
texts  of  the  sacred  liturgy.  Although  a  >n- 
siderations  such  as  these  may  sometimes 
help  one  in  choosing  among  various 
translations  ot  a  certain  expression,"  it 
adds,  "they  are  not  to  be  considered  rea- 
sons for  altering  either  a  biblical  text  or  a 
liturgical  text  that  has  been  dulv  promul- 
gated." 

The  new  instruction  also  specifies  that 
for  each  language  adopted  tor  liturgical 
use  in  a  country,  "only  one  approved 
translation"  of  the  Bible  should  be  used 
for  the  liturgy  in  that  country.  It  says  the 
Nova  I  ulgatu  Edit io  (the  Latin  New 
gate  Rditii  in)  i  it  the  Bible,  pn  unulgattd 
b\  Pi  ipe  John  Paul  1 1,  is  the  .uithc  iritaTne 
text  of  reference  for  Bible  passages  w  ith 
"varying  manuscript  traditions." 

What  w  ill  be  most  noticeable  to 
English-speaking  Catholics  in  the  pew  s 
are  wording  changes  foreseen  for  the 
Creed  and  for  one  of  the  most  common 
Mass  acclamations.  The  instruction  said 
translations  of  the  opening  of  the  Nicene 
Creed,  recited  at  Mass,  should  conform  to 
the  first  person  singular,  "Credo,"  found 
in  the  definitive  Latin-language  missal. 
(The  current  English  rendering,  "We 
believe,"  is  based  on  the  ancient  Greek 
text.)  In  addition,  it  said  die  Mass  partici- 
pants' response  to  the  priest's  greeting, 
"The  Lord  be  with  you,"  should  be  a  liter- 
al translation  of  the  Latin,  Et  cam  spintu 
tuo,  or  "And  w  ith  your  spirit."  In  current 
English  usage,  the  congregation  responds, 
"And  also  with  you." 


From  CNS.  staff  and  other  sources. 
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Catholic  identity  and  intellectual  integrity 

Teaching  Hopkins 
Without  Embarrassment 
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-  BY  AlICAKL  \I .  CLARKK- 


OI'KINS  SEEMS  TO  [*HINK  Mil   VVHOI.F  L'MVKRSK  IS  wonderful.  I 

have  a  friend  who  just  told  me  yesterday  he  has  brain  cancer.  What 
docs  I  lopkins  have  to  say  to  him?" 

\  student  at  Lovola  L'niversitv  (Chicago  asked  this  question 
recendy  in  a  class  on  Victorian  literature,  during  a  discussion  of  the 
I  nglish  Jesuit  ( Jerard  Manley  I  lopkins's  poem  "Ciod's  Grandeur."  She  was  challenging 
the  vision  ot  the  universe  as  beneficent  and  beautiful  that  the  poem  presents.  The  short 
answer  to  her  question,  of  course,  was:  WTien  we  get  to  the  dark  sonnets,  you  will  see 
that  I  lopkins  also  knew  sorrow  and  despair.  The  full  answer,  however,  is  that  there  is, 
far  more  to  I  lopkins  than  jov  ami  sorrow.  There  is  a  powerful  spiritual  wisdom  in  his 
poetry,  and  that  wisdom  is  grounded  in  the  Catholic  beliefs  that  Hopkins  expresses  so' 
passionately  in  his  poems.  That  raises  a  further  question:  is  it  appropriate  to  teach  this 
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3oa  and  those  beliefs  in  a  literature  class?  On  the  other 
,  how  could  one  deny  this  student  and  her  friend  the 
jlation  and  wisdom  that  would  be  provided  by  a  deep- 
■derstanding  of  Hopkins's  vision  ot  the  transcendent? 
b  add  a  further  complication  (and  interest)  to  the  stu- 
s  question,  the  person  teaching  "God's  Grandeur"  that 
vas  a  guest  lecturer  who  is  also  an  administrator.  Dr. 
oh  Sandman,  the  university's  vice  president  for 
icement.  Thus,  a  man  who  spends  much  of  his  profes- 
1  time  asking  donors  to  contribute  to  the  university 
ww  being  challenged  to  tell  a  student  why  she  should 
t  the  time  and  effort  to  master  not  only  Hopkins's  dif- 
hnguage.  but  the  concepts  that  constituted  the  poet's 
The  situation  challenged  us  to  ask.  what  is  this  Jesuit 
□he  university  offering  that  student  and  her  troubled 
1  that  they  would  not  get  in  a  public  university?  After 
or  university  charges  a  substantial  tuition  that  many 
ies  must  sacrifice  to  pay,  and  it  receives  many  gener- 
ontributions  from  donors.  This  question  is,  therefore, 
Jiat  faculty  and  administrators  alike  need  to  think 
•gh.  for,  as  that  brief  "team-teaching"  experience  illus- 
I,  we  are  indeed  "all  in  this  together." 
•f  course,  Hopkins  is  taught  in  many  kinds  of  colleges 
auversities,  Catholic  or  not.  Teaching  Hopkins  is  first 
oremost  an  act  of  teaching  important  works  of  litera- 
But  a  Catholic  university  is  supposed  to  offer  some- 
more.  That  "something  more"  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
pean  university  tradition,  which  was,  after  all,  a 
Jic  tradition  for  several  centuries.  It  is  also  something 
anomaly  in  what  John  Alavnard,  in  his  I  utvrian  Dis- 
$  on  Sexuality  and  Religion  (1993),  calls  "our  pro-sex, 
■on-wary  century,"  in  which  "the  only  scandal  that 
ns  in  the  postmodern  world  is  that  of  religious  seri- 

ss."  Why  teaching  these  Catholic   

fs  should  be  any  more  awkward 
say,  exploring  the  Victorian  sexual 
rworld  hinted  at  in  Thackeray's 
'  Fair  is  a  question  that  bears  inves- 
m. 

t  university's  Catholic  identity  pro- 


tarian,  anti-intellectual,  anti-sex  throwback  to  the  dark  ages 
that  it  is  sometimes  made  out  to  be.  In  a  Catholic  universi- 
ty, the  things  of  the  spirit  are  treated  as  real  and  important. 
One  of  the  "values"  that  it  "adds"  is  to  remind  us  that  the 
Catholic  intellectual  tradition  is  a  foundational  element  of 
our  culture  and  that  this  includes  contributions  to  scientific- 
thought. 

These  issues  were  raised  most  clearly  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity Chicago  some  eight  years  ago,  when  John  J.  Pider- 
it.  S.J.,  who  had  just  been  installed  as  the  school's  presi- 
dent, stated  that  one  of  Loyola's  goals  would  be  to  make 
the  university's  Catholic  identity,  in  the  Jesuit  style,  a  defin- 
ing and  distinguishing  feature.  Every  department  was  asked 
to  specifr  how  it  would  contribute  to  this  identity.  This 
struck  many  as  an  addition  to  their  roles  as  faculty  mem- 
bers and  raised  a  question:  Is  supporting  the  Jesuit  Catholic 
mission  a  part  of  an  academic  department's  responsibility? 
And  if  so,  how? 

That  question  came  up  again  this  past  year  when  the 
English  department  rewrote  its  mission  statement.  The 
most  difficult  issue  was  whether  or  not  to  include  a  sen- 
tence supporting  the  "Jesuit  Catholic"  mission.  We  finally 
settled  on  simply  agreeing  to  support  "the  University's" 
mission,  without  mentioning  Jesuit  and  Catholic.  We  also 
used  language  in  our  quite  eloquent  mission  statement  to 
indicate  that  we  do  all  agree  to  support  such  values  as  free- 
dom of  inquiry,  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  care  for  others 
through  teaching,  service  and  scholarship.  More  recently, 
the  university's  faculty  council  confronted  the  same  ques- 
tion when  it  began  drafting  a  document  tor  the  formation 
of  a  faculty  senate.  That  particular  question  has  not  vet 
been  settled,  but  the  discussion  of  it  has  been  a  great  boon, 
for  these  issues  are  crucial  to  our  self-understanding  and 
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ze  contemporary  life.  A  uruv  ersity  s 
l4ic  identity  provides  an  opportuni- 
counter  the  negative  images  of 
iHcism  that  run  so  strongly  in  our 
*ican  culture  and  to  show  that 
Jicism  is  far  more  than  the  authori- 
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functioning.  The  discussions  have  shown  some  of  us  that 
our  work  is  more  than  a  career;  it  is  a  vocation. 

My  own  role  in  the  English  department's  response  to 
Father  Piderit's  request  was,  with  some  friendly  prompting 
from  the  department's  chairperson,  Suzanne  Gossett,  to 
teach  a  course  that  was  still  listed  but  had  long  been 
neglected:  on  the  Bible  as  literature.  It  was  the  most  chal- 
lenging course  I  have  ever  taught,  and  what  I  learned  from 
it  can  never  be  fully  measured.  The  Bible  can  be  studied 
with  benefit  in  departments  of  art,  history  and  even  sci- 
ence, as  we  continually  struggle  with  questions  of  the  ori- 
gins, nature  and  ends  of  the  universe,  with  the  history  of 
scientific  and  religious  thought  regarding  that  universe  and 
with  the  realizations  of  that  thought  in  the  arts.  Such  a 
course  could,  therefore,  serve  as  a  cornerstone  for  a  core 
curriculum,  but  that  is  a  subject  for  another  day. 

I  agreed  to  teach  that  course  because  I  recalled  how 
edifying  the  Bible  had  been  for  me  when  I  was  a  Loyola 
Chicago  student  in  the  mid-1960's.  In  most  Catholic  uni- 
versities, including  Loyola,  Catholic  identity  did  not  at  that 
time  seem  to  be  an  issue,  although  I  know  now  that  diose 
years  were  actually  a  period  of  great  change  in  Catholic 
higher  education.  In  those  days  the  student  body  was  by 
and  large  Catholic,  drawn  from  Chicago's  Polish,  Italian 
and  Irish  neighborhoods.  The  faculty  included  substantial 
numbers  of  Jesuits,  and  the  lav  faculty  also  tended  to  be 


Catholic.  The  courses  required  of  all  students  included  l<j 
Testament,  New  Testament,  Christian  marriage,  the  pial 
encyclicals,  logic  and  public  speaking.  There  was  a  coll 
ence  to  this  program,  and  we  spent  many  hours  discus  ig 
the  texts  that  all  of  us  were  reading. 

The  greatest  benefit  to  me  was  to  discover  m 
Catholicism  includes  much  more  than  what  I  had  t:n 
taught  in  grade  school — and  sometimes  rebelled  again! 
still  have  my  freshman-year  copy  of  William  Fox$j 
Albright's  From  the  Stone  Age  to  Christianity,  a  book  k 
great  U.S.  biblical  scholar  that  demonstrates  the  unbre'en 
continuity  of  religious  expression  throughout  human  hito- 
ry.  Even  more  significant  was  the  revelation  that  the  Etle 
need  not  be  read  with  an  exaggerated  literalism,  but  slide 
be  understood  as  an  inspired  document  that  works  thresh 
the  horizon  of  historical  and  cultural  meanings  available 
ancient  times,  and  thus  requires  interpretation.  Forae 
first  time,  I  heard  the  word  hermeneutics,  and  I  found  '.at 
Cadiolicism  is  an  intellectual  enterprise  of  great  magniide 
and  importance. 

The  downside  of  our  undergraduate  experience 
that  we  were  rather  parochial.  "Multiculturalism"  consieri 
of  Irish  meeting  Poles  and  Italians  and  suburbanites  mat- 
ing city  dwellers.  I  can  recall  only  one  student  of  color, M 
there  were  only  two  women  in  the  English  depart™ 
That  Hinduism  or  Islam  could  also  be  studied  did  01 
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r  to  us  students,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  these  religions 
not  part  of  the  curriculum,  although  I  know  now  that 
e  time  the  Jesuits  were  engaged,  for  example,  in  the 
of  extensive  study  ot  Indian  languages  and  cultures 
resulted  in  a  book  on  the  Bhagavad  Gita  by  James  Red- 
:on,  S  J. 

ince  those  days,  Loyola  Chicago,  like  many  other 
utions,  has  moved  to  recruit  a  more  diverse,  national 
international  student  body,  to  professionalize  its  faculty 
to  take  its  place  among  the  country's  large  doctoral 
utions.  This  means,  in  part,  that  hiring  is  governed  by 
)line-based  criteria.  This  also  means  that  research  and 
cation  receive  more  recognition  and  support  than  in 
ast  and  that  Catholicism  is  presented  to  job  candidates 
lfully  and  rightly  so)  as  something  that  will  not  inter- 
vith  their  research  agendas  or  their  teaching, 
ome  faculty  members  have  been  attracted  by  Loyola's 
olic  identity,  but  others  came  with  the  understanding 
Loyola  is  a  university  like  any  other,  except,  perhaps, 
le  work  performed  by  University  Ministry,  and  that  its 
olicity  would  not  make  any  difference  in  their  lives. 
it  teachers,  however,  both  Catholics  and  non- 
olics,  have  been  attracted  to  Loyola  because  they  asso- 
Jesuit  Catholic  universities  with  intellectual  excel- 
.  Some  perhaps  came  because  the  job  market  offered 
hoices;  but,  taken  all  together,  Loyola  has  grown  to  be 


more  reflective  of  the  profession  as  a  whole.  Unlike  nar- 
rowly sectarian  colleges,  Jesuit  Catholic  universities  choose 
to  be  open  to  the  world  and  its  ideas — a  stance  consistent 
with  the  Jesuit  principle  of  intellectual  thoroughness. 

Now,  however,  some  aspects  of  academia  appear  to  be 
in  conflict  with  the  Catholic  identity  of  an  intellectually 
open  Jesuit  university.  Faculty  attitudes  toward  Catholicism 
vary.  Some  see  it  as  a  kind  of  quaint  mythology;  others  are 
ideologically  opposed.  Some  think  Catholicism  is  linked  to 
racism,  sexism  and  homophobia,  and  they  therefore  decline 
to  support  the  concept  of  Catholic  identity.  Some  Catholic 
members  of  the  faculty  are  working  for  change  from  within 
the  church,  while  others  are  more  concerned  with  the  loss 
of  a  shared  understanding  of  what  Catholicism  means.  No 
doubt,  Catholic  teachers  need  to  be  aware  that  there  is 
some  anti-religious  feeling  among  their  colleagues.  On  the 
whole,  however,  most  faculty  are  respectful  of  the  religious 
element,  and  some  have  recovered  their  own  faith  by  com- 
ing to  a  Catholic  university.  However,  even  the  most 
devout  Catholics  tend  to  assume  that  it  is  not  the  business 
of  faculty  to  promote  the  university's  Catholic  identity,  and 
so  for  all  the  question  remains:  what  is  the  role  of  the  facul- 
ty with  respect  to  the  university's  religious  mission? 

Most  faculty  members  hesitate  to  bring  up  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  in  the  classroom.  There  are  valid  reasons  for 
this  hesitation.  Catholics  are  not  generally  proselytizers. 
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Many  of  us  have  been  trained  in  public  and  private  univer- 
sities in  which  the  civic  respect  for  religious  differences 
built  into  our  laws,  combined  w  ith  a  tactful  delicacy  based 
on  respect  for  spiritual  privacy,  meant  that  no  one  dis- 
cussed religion  during  our  entire  graduate  education.  And 
so  we  have  erred  in  the  other  direction.  Not  only  do  we 
not  discuss  the  religious  ideas  underlying  the  topics  we 
teach  and  write  about;  in  some  cases,  we  do  not  even  see 
them.  This  impoverishes  us  as  scholars,  and  it  impoverishes 
our  students. 

As  Joseph  Sandman  and  I  taught  Hopkins  this  past 
semester,  we  made  clear  that  we  were  not  "missionaries" 
preaching  to  "pagans."  Rather,  the  Catholic  tradition  con- 
stitutes a  portion  of  the  content  of  Hopkins's  works,  and  it 
is  as  valid  to  discuss  the  influence  of  Jesuit  spirituality  and 
Duns  Scotus  on  Hopkins  as  it  is  to  discuss  the  influence  of 
"female  emancipation"  and  Caroline  Norton  on  Thacker- 
av.  And  just  as  some  students  are  personallv  influenced  by 
Thackeray's  feminism,  so  are  some  moved  by  Hopkins's 
spirituality.  But  in  neither  case  have  we,  the  teachers,  nec- 
essarily proselytized.  Our  role  is  not  to  become  personally 
involved  with  students'  lives,  but  rather  to  give  them  the 
intellectual  tools  with  which  they  can  improve  their  lives, 
for,  as  Juan  Ortega  v  Gassett  once  said,  "Bv  means  of  ideas 
we  see  the  world." 


Students  responded  to  Hopkins  in  various  ways,  wji 
they  were  asked  to  write  a  brief  paper  on  this  poet.  (■ 
student  described  himself  as  a  nonbeliever  and  then  vm 
on  to  give  a  brilliant  exposition  of  Hopkins's  ideas — j| 
why  should  he  not?  For  the  final  paper,  I  permitted  * 
dents  to  choose  their  topics.  A  surprising  number  chos«o 
write  on  Hopkins.  Three  of  these  happened  to  be  semiir- 
ians  who  discussed  Hopkins's  ideas  skillfully  and  vtl 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

One  young  woman  noted  poignantly  that  both  her  p» 
ents  had  been  married  and  divorced  three  times  and  fcl 
neither  had  ever  introduced  her  to  any  religious  idea&- 
practices.  For  her,  therefore,  the  two  most  meaninjl 
writers  in  the  course  had  been  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browrjj 
and  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins:  Browning  for  her  profoyd 
and  moving  expression  of  love  for  her  husband,  and  H> 
kins  for  his  expressions  of  faith  and  spirituality.  These  wjfc 
ers,  she  wrote,  gave  her  hope  and  direction  for  her  en 
future. 

Hopkins's  great  poem  "The  Wreck  of  the  Deutsty- 
land"  presents  individual  persons  caught  in  a  great  puii 
and  historic  tragedy,  as  well  as  in  a  time  of  private  terroil 
makes  the  students  aware  of  surprisingly  recent  religia 
oppression  against  Catholics  (a  new  idea  to  many).  It  I 
evokes  a  deep  respect  for  a  courageous  woman,  a  w 
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ned  in  a  shipwreck,  "a  lioness. ..breasting  the  babble." 
ling  about  Hopkins's  life  also  helped  the  students  to 
rstand  the  power  of  a  passionate  vocation,  the  difficul- 
harnessing  one's  very  soul  to  the  work  one  has  been 
1  upon  to  perform.  And  finally,  Hopkins  does  have 
thing  to  offer  to  my  student  and  her  friend  with  can- 
That  something  is  the  insight,  the  revelation,  with 
i  he  endows  the  tall  nun  on  the  Deutschland:  "Ah! 
was  a  heart  right!/  There  was  a  single  eye!/  Read  the 
ipeable  shock  night/  and  knew  the  who  and  the  why." 
'who  and  the  why"  is  of  course  "a  view/  of  the  gospel 
:r,  a  pressure,  a  principle,  Christ's  gift."  The  poem  is 
daily  about  finding  meaning  in  suffering,  warmth  in 
r,  love  in  lightning.  It  offers  the  stricken  student 

students  wish  to  take  these  ideas  into  their  hearts,  as 
s  study  them  in  a  college  class,  all  is  well.  It  must,  of 
be  their  choice,  and  I  am  as  willing  to  explain  T.  H. 
y's  scientific  materialism,  which  has  more  meaning  for 
students,  as  I  am  to  explain  Hopkins's  faith.  Both  arc  .1 
f  my  responsibility  as  a  teacher.  It  is  not  just  I  lopkins 
erves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  "value-added"  element  of  a 
ilic  university,  and  not  just  Catholic  ideas  that  we  teach, 
he  novels  of  the  Brontes  are  filled  with  religious 
; — primarily  derived  from  their  Anglican  faith — and  R. 
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K.  Narayan's  novels  resonate  with  the  spiritual  insights  of 
Ghandi.  These  too  need  to  be  understood. 

In  a  Catholic  university  we  are  not  less  free,  but  more 
free.  We  teach  in  a  setting  in  which  religion  is  valued  and 
move  in  surroundings  that  are  permeated  with  visible  and 
audible  expressions  of  respect  for  and  heartfelt  reliance  on 
faith.  We  are  supported  in  our  intellectual  enterprise  by  a 
university  ministry,  by  Hillel  and  by  die  Islamic  mosque  on 
campus.  The  late  and  much  esteemed  Robert  Schneider, 
one  of  my  mentors  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 
summed  it  up  quite  simply.  He  said,  in  response  to  a  stu- 
dent who  was  deriding  the  religious  assumptions  of  a  u  titer 
we  were  studying,  that  anyone  who  does  not  understand 
the  importance  of  religion  in  human  history  is  not  well 
educated. 

Martin  Svaglic  of  Loyola  Chicago  wrote  some  50 
years  ago  that  the  best  thing  that  a  Catholic  university 
can  do  for  Catholicism  is  to  be  a  great  university.  Intellec- 
tual integrity  and  distinction  require  that  we  include  the 
religious  element  of  human  life  in  our  teaching  and  schol- 
arship. In  a  Catholic  university,  we  are  not  only  more  free 
to  do  so,  we  owe  it  to  our  students  to  ensure  that  they  are 
cognizant  of  the  place  of  religion  and  understand  its  con- 
cepts. This  is  not  proselytizing.  It  is  good  scholarship — 
and  true  education.  ^ 
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"An  impressive  achievement. . .it  gives  the  reflections  of  a  truly 
world  church,  struggling  with  a  truly  worldwide  problem,  told  by 
a  truly  world-class  collection  of  theologians.  It  should  be  of  great 
interest  not  only  to  theologians,  but  to  clinicians,  health  policy- 
makers and  to  all  people  of  faith  struggling  to  respond 
to  the  HIV  crisis."  —America 

"A  welcome  addition  to  global  efforts  to  stem  the  spread  of 
HIV/AIDS.  It  serves  as  an  invitation  to  other  faith  communities 
to  similarly  commit  their  resources  to  prevention  as  well  as 
care."  — Peter  Piot,  M.D.,  Executive  Director  of  UNAIDS 

"A  remarkable  service  for  the  pastoral  life  of  the  Church." 
—  Studio  Moralia 

"This  comprehensive,  moving,  diverse,  and  powerful  collection 
of  essays  is. . .intellectually  serious,  theologically  rigorous,  and 
pastorally  engaged."  — Andrew  Sullivan 

"The  authors... offer  a  bracingly  positive  assessment  of  the 
church's  ability  to  enter  into  the  fray  of  this  pandemic  and 
constructively  participate  in  worldwide  measures  to  prevent  its 
spread."  —  National  Catholic  Reporter 

"A  landmark  contribution  to  worldwide  efforts  to  respond  to 
HIV/AIDS."—  Margaret  A.  Farley,  Yale  Divinity  School 

"This  book  should  carry  a  health  warning:  it  will  challenge  you 
far  beyond  anything  you  have  ever  imagined.  You  will  realize 
that  neither  you  nor  anyone  else  has  the  whole  answer.  Have 
the  courage  to  buy  it  and  read  it."  —  The  Tablet 


american  catholics  in  the  public  square 

Do  American  Catholics  approach  civic  life  differently  than  do  other 
Americans?  Can  a  Catholic  presence  in  the  public  square  contribute 
something  distinctive  to  the  nation's  political  and  cultural  debates? 
How  has  American  culture  affected  Catholic  political  and  social 
thought?  Are  younger  Catholics  being  drawn  to  new  expressions  of 
public  Catholicism  —  or  to  none  at  all? 

American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square  is  a  three-year  research 
project  aimed  at 

■  identifying  distinctive  elements  in  a  Catholic  approach  to  civic  life; 

■  exploring  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  tradition  in  the 
American  context; 

■  examining  how  the  tradition  is  being  currently  expressed  and 
transmitted; 

-  analyzing  the  obstacles,  within  the  culture  or  the  church,  that 
impede  a  more  robust  Catholic  presence  in  the  public  square. 

American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Commonweal  Foundation  in  New  York  City  and  the  Faith  &  Reason 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  funded  by  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 

Participants  in  the  project's  meetings  have  included:  Scott  Appleby,  Benedict  Ashley,  Paul  Baumann, 
Peter  Berkowitz,  Joseph  Bottum,  John  Carr,  Peter  Casarella,  John  A.  Coleman,  Charles  E.  Curran, 
James  Davidson,  Michelle  Dillon,  Augustine  Di  Noia,  E.J.  Dionne,  Jean  Bethke  Elshtain,  James  Fisher, 
Bryan  Froehle,  William  Galston,  Dana  Gioia,  J.  Bryan  Hehir,  Russell  Hittinger,  John  Langan,  David 
Leege,  Jane  Mansbridge,  Mark  Massa,  John  McGreevy,  Mary  McGrory,  Ralph  Mclnerny,  Wilson  Carey 
McWilliams,  Philip  Murnion,  Michael  Novak,  Kate  O'Beirne,  David  O'Brien,  Michael  Perry, 
Stephen  Pope,  Jean  Porter,  Thomas  Reese,  Robert  Royal,  Russell  Shaw,  Margaret  O'Brien  Steintels, 
Peter  Steintels,  Leslie  Tender,  Robert  Wilken,  John  Wilkins,  Gregory  Wolfe. 

Information  about  the  project,  its  past  and  future  conferences,  reports, 
and  papers  can  be  found  at  www.catholicsinpublicsquare.org. 

COMMONWEAL  F    ^  Faith  &  Reason  Institute 
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Nativity  anc 
Its  Offspring 


A  new  model  for  middle  schools  is 
being  replicated  and  adapted 
around  the  country. 

BY  GEORGE  VI.  ANDERSON 

GR<  )WTi  I.  c;R(  )wn  i.  (,R(  )WTH:  this  is  the  experience 
of  Nativity-type  middle  schools — schools  often 
based  in  whole  or  in  part  on  a  model  developed 
at  the  Jesuit-sponsored  Nativity  Mission  Center 
School  in  New  York  City,  which  began  in  1971.  Over  three 
dozen  schools  are  well  established;  odiers  are  either  begin- 
ning their  first  year  or  are  still  in  the  process  of  formation. 
The  majority  of  the  middle  schools  are  clustered  in  the  East, 
but  others  are  springing  up  across  the  country  to  the  West 
and  Northwest.  A  new  Jesuit-sponsored  school,  for  example, 
is  scheduled  to  open  in  Portland,  Ore.,  in  August;  another  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  will  begin  around  the  same  time.  Still 
another  will  also  begin  during  the  summer,  the  Joshua 
Nativity  School  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  Nativity  model,  with  its  small  classes,  has  been 
replicated  by  non-Jesuit  sponsoring  groups  and  individu- 
als— male  and  female,  Protestant,  Catholic  and  those  with 
no  religious  affiliations.  Academy  Prep,  a  Nativity-type 
school,  was  begun  in  1997  by  a  group  of  St.  Petersburg  citi- 
zens. The  Loyola  Academy  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  started  by 
two  lay  people,  though  with  strong  Jesuit  support.  It  began 
in  September  2000  with  a  sixth  grade  and  will  add  a  seventh 
in  2001  and  an  eighth  in  the  following  year.  Still  another  lay- 
sponsored  school  based  on  the  Nativity  model  will  open  in 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  with  an  after-school  and  Saturday  pro- 
gram starting  in  September.  Beginning  an  abbreviated  pro- 
gram like  this,  along  with  some  form  of  summer  camp,  has 
proven  helpful  in  selecting  prospective  students. 

GEORGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  an  associate  editor  of  America, 
lives  at  Nativity  Parish  in  New  York  City. 


Left:  Daniel  Ferrer  entertains  his  classmates  in  music  class  at  the  Nflt 
Jesuit  Middle  School  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Right:  Arissa  Rodriguez,  Adcur 
Okenla,  Wendolyn  Etienne  and  Vanessa  Muniz  at  Mother  Caroline  Acl 
my  in  Dorchester,  Mass. 

At  a  January  conference  of  Nativity  schools  held  i'Si 
Petersburg,  Fla.,  the  founder  of  the  San  Diego  school,  Ei» 
Rivera,  described  his  students  as  primarily  Hispanic* 
zYfrican-American.  With  slight  variations,  this  is  the  ■ 
profile  of  the  more  than  three  dozen  middle  schools  rat 
sen  ted  at  the  conference.  Depending  on  the  region,  stu<lf 
may  also  include  Cape  Verdeans,  Asians,  people  of  AfeL 
extraction  and  others.  All  are  from  low-income  backgrcfr 
living  in  areas  marked  by  the  poverty  that  is  endeirr  i 
many  American  cities. 

Low-income  status  is  a  criterion  for  admission  to  N»;i 
ty  schools.  Some  administrators  use  eligibility  for  the  fell 
lunch  program  as  a  measuring  stick,  others  ask  pareni'fc 
copies  of  their  1040  tax  return  forms.  Another  criteri i 
reflected  in  the  phrase  "at  risk,"  which  may  point  not  oi 
poverty,  but  also  to  factors  like  single-parent  family  Hd 
But  as  several  people  at  the  St.  Petersburg  conference  fill' 
ed  out,  the  phrase  can  be  misinterpreted.  Rosario  Same 
assistant  principal  at  the  mostly  Latino  Nativity  Jesuit  a 
die  School  in  Milwaukee,  said  that  when  the  school 
preparing  to  open,  media  coverage  using  "at  risk'is 
descriptive  term  led  some  to  assume  that  incoming  stuifl' 
would  be  "tough  kids."  Now,  several  years  later,  in  a  swift: 
the  other  direction,  the  school  has  acquired  a  reputath ' 
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Vallerie  DePina  with  Kristine  and  Kristian 
Shaw  at  Mother  Caroline  Academy. 


e  quarters  as  serving  smart 

I  But  neither  is  correct. 

The  middle  schools  do  not  seek 

die  brightest,  and  some  students 

even  enter  with  low  test  scores. 

it  is  mainly  sought  in  prospec- 

students  is  a  commitment  to 

svere.  Perseverance  includes  a 
iigness  to  accept  extended  class 

— far  longer  than  those  of  pub- 

:hools.  Mother  Caroline  Acade- 

n  the  Boston  area,  sponsored  by 

School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 

in  evening  study  hall,  as  do  a 

ber  of  other  middle  schools. 

ving  that  the  evening  study  hall 

iportant,  but  also  realizing  the 
1  ers  of  the  streets  after  dark,  the 
3  ;my  administrators  hired  a  bus 

j  ;t  the  students  home  after  the  study  hall.  Another 
I  m  area  school,  Epiphany,  begun  by  an  Episcopalian  lay- 
I  expects  students  to  arrive  at  8  a.m.  and  remain  until  8 
with  breakfast,  lunch  and  dinner  provided.  Do  students 
and  elsewhere  object  to  such  long  days?  It  would 
;i  ir  not.  During  one  of  the  break-out  sessions  at  the  St. 
(  •sburg  conference,  an  Epiphany  administrator  said  that 
)i  parents  come  for  their  children  in  the  evening  by  car, 
ti  /hen  the  horns  sound,  the  students  inside  often  do  not 
r;  to  leave. 

j  arly  arrivals  at  the  St.  Petersburg  conference  had  an 
fj  rtunity  to  visit  Academy  Prep  and  admire  its  new  build- 
I  and  tranquil  setting  on  two  and  a  half  acres  of  tree- 
ij  :d  grounds.  The  majority  of  the  other  middle  schools, 
d  ver,  are  located  in  neighborhoods  marked  by  the  chaos 
n  nyriad  problems  of  inner-city  life.  In  her  most  recent 
a  opment  report,  Mary  Bourden,  R.J.M. — principal  of 
M  Vashington  (D.C.)  Middle  School  for  Girls — wrote  of 
m  her  students  have  to  con- 
ai  with  in  terms  of  "surviving 
U  aily  traumas  of  life  in  this 
H  )led  neighborhood."  Her 
d  iborhood  ranks  among  the 
m  try's  highest  for  rates  of 
|j  birth  to  teenagers  and  for 
b  s  of  teenage  residents, 
jj  he  Washington  Middle 
ol  for  Girls  began  in  the 
makeshift  of  locations:  a 
:  room  in  the  basement  of  a 
ng  project.  The  next  step 
P  red  expanding  to  another 
loj  of  the  same  building,  with 


Larry  Siewert.  co-founder  and  current  director  of  graduates  at 
N.J. M.S.  in  Milwaukee,  gives  individualized  attention  to  Jeremy 
Torres,  a  sixth  grader. 


the  use  of  a  lunchroom  next  door  in  a  Baptist 
church.  But  now,  as  it  prepares  to  see  its  first 
eighth-grade  class  graduate  in  June,  it  has 
moved  into  a  more  spacious  facility  in  the  same 
neighborhood.  This  type  of  gradual  physical 
expansion  from  cramped  surroundings  into 
larger  and  better-appointed  space  is  character- 
istic of  the  way  middle  schools  have  started  and 
grown.  Mother  Caroline  began  in  1993  in  an 
unused  convent  built  to  house  12  nuns;  over 
the  next  several  years,  60  girls  were  crammed 
into  its  limited  space.  Finally,  it  was  able  to 
acquire  what  an  administrator  described  as  "an 
abandoned  welfare  building,"  which,  after  an 
intensive  capital  campaign,  was  renovated.  A 
new  gym  is  now  under  construction. 

A  start-up  school  in  Detroit,  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe,  will  begin  in  the  same  humble  way, 
using  rented  space  in  a  Catholic  elementary 
school  when  it  opens  its  doors  in  September.  The  newly 
appointed  principal  hopes  th.it  eventualh  her  school  will 
have  a  place  of  its  own.  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  is  being 
sponsored  by  a  group  of  women's  congregations.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  just-begun  Marian  Middle  School  in  St.  Louis, 
which  is  now  completing  its  first  year.  The  director 
explained  that  several  of  the  eight  sponsoring  congregations 
of  women  religious  conduct  high  schools  for  girls.  Wanting 
to  diversify  their  high  school  student  bodies,  the  congrega- 
tions see  the  new  middle  school  as  a  way  of  preparing 
minority  students  to  move  on  to  their  own  schools  after 
graduation. 

The  Marian  Middle  School  receives  some  funding  from 
the  eight  congregations,  as  well  as  additional  funds  from  a 
corporation.  In  general,  the  quest  for  funding  is  ongoing 
and  represents  a  major  challenge  for  all  the  schools.  Some 
foundations  and  corporations  prefer  not  to  give  money  to 
organizations  with  religious  affiliations.  For  this  reason,  the 

St.  Petersburg  school  identifier 
itself  as  nonsectarian.  The 
majority,  however,  maintain 
their  specific  religious  identity. 
They  find  that  donors  are  will- 
ing to  loosen  their  purse  strings 
once  they  realize  that  half  or 
more  of  the  low-income  stu- 
dents are  not  Catholic.  Loyola 
Academy  in  St.  Louis,  for  exam- 
ple, has  only  four  Catholic  stu- 
dents. This  in  itself,  according 
to  the  associate  director,  has 
been  a  help  in  fundraising. 

But  again  and  again,  whatev- 
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er  the  affiliation  or  non-affiliation,  school  representatives 
said  in  effect,  "Begin,  and  the  money  will  come."  The  word 
"providence"  was  also  heard  with  some  frequency  in  this 
context.  The  De  la  Salle  Christian  brother  who  has  been  a 
moving  force  in  the  rapidly  spreading  San  Miguel  middle 
schools  and  is  now  president  of  the  one  in  Chicago,  used 
the  phrase  "reliance  on  providence"  when  asked  about  the 
challenges  involved  in  opening  three  more  San  Miguel 
schools  in  the  fall  of  2001.  Start-ups  of  this  kind  are  faith- 
based  indeed! 

In  addition  to  fnndraising,  another  pervasive  issue  dis- 
cussed at  the  St.  Petersburg  conference  concerned  ways  to 
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find  and  keep  teachers.  As  to  the  former,  one  sch 
founder  who  has  now  established  a  second  school,  Nati 
Prep  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  explained — in  a  phrase  re 
niscent  of  the  idea  that  funds  do  come  once  a  schoc 
opened — that  word  spreads  and  teachers  "just  appe 
Having  begun  Nativity  Prep  in  the  Boston  area,  he 
known  as  a  person  with  proven  prior  experience.  His  c 
early  firsthand  experience  stemmed  from  a  year  of  teacr 
at  Nativity  in  New  York,  the  prototype  of  the  grow 
number  of  other  middle  schools. 

Teachers  who  do  "appear"  are,  for  the  most  part,  yo 
college  graduates  eager  to  commit  themselves  to  a  yea 
more  of  service  in  an  inner-city  ed 
tional  setting.  Most,  however,  ar 
with  no  teaching  experience.  T 
receive  room,  board,  medical  insure 
and  a  modest  stipend.  Because  of 
cost,  ordinarily  only  a  few  older, 
soned  teachers  can  be  engaged  at  c 
petitive  salaries — usually  just  one  w 
a  school  is  getting  underway.  Par 
their  role  is  to  become  on-site  trai 
lor  their  younger  colleagues. 

At  die  Holy  Child  Middle  Schoc 
Manhattan,  for  instance,  the  exp 
enced  teachers  team-teach  with 
faculty — a  mentoring  combinatio 
the  classroom  that  has  proven  succ 
ful.  Even  when  there  are  not  enoj 
seasoned  teachers  to  provide  daily  nl 
toring,  other  possibilities  arise.  Natl 
Jesuit  Middle  School  in  Milwaukee! 
called  upon  the  services  of  a  mal 
teacher  who  had  moved  on.  Asa 
administrator  explained  at  theit 
Petersburg  conference,  "We  askedl 
to  come  back  one  day  a  week  to  n 
with  the  new  teachers,  and  she  did." 

Because  the  volunteer  teacls 
remain  only  one  or  two  years,  thej  i 
a  high  rate  of  turnover.  But  dierefa 
universal  agreement  at  the  confer.© 
that  their  dedication  and  high  en  g; 
levels  outweighed  the  brevity  of  teii 
stays  and  lack  of  experience.  One  jil 
cipal  said  of  them,  "They  havtjn 
clock,"  meaning  that  they  are  wijl 
to  accept  nearly  endless  hours  of 
and  total  availability  almost  as  not 
Seasoned  teachers  may  not  be  ab  u 
offer  this.  The  principal  ot  the  stami 
school  in  Detroit  commented  ia' 
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children  at  home,  her  hours  will  have  to  be  less  than 
li-ended  when  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  begins  in 
ember. 

j  is  volunteers  become  more  experienced,  some  stay  on 
beyond  their  initial  one  or  two  years.  Roberto 
j  -iguez,  on  the  faculty  of  New  York's  Nativity  school, 

rted  that  some  volunteer  teachers  there  remain  on  for 
I  o  five  years.  He  himself  is  not  only  a  role  model  for 
lints,  but  also  something  of  a  poster  boy  for  middle 

ols.  After  graduating  from  Nativity,  finishing  high 
j  d1  and  earning  a  college  degree,  he  returned  as  a  full- 
|  paid  staff  member.  He  is  currently  in  charge  of  the 
I  school  support  program.  One  aspect  of  this  program 

■  ves  encouraging  Nativity  graduates  studying  in  local 
|  schools  to  return  to  Nativity  in  the  evening.  There 
I  can  do  their  homework  in  quiet  surroundings  that 
I  not  be  available  at  home.  For  a  middle  school  gradu- 
:|  ke  Mr.  Rodriguez  to  come  back  as  a  faculty  member  is 
i  Iministrator  s  dream. 

I  luch  networking  took  place  among  the  almost  90  edu- 
li  s,  administrators  and  foundation  representatives  who 
[j  ded  the  three-day  conference  in  St.  Petersburg.  This 
i  he  fourth  and  largest  such  conference  to  take  place. 
i  esentatives  from  newly  begun  schools  and  those  still 
if  e  planning  stage  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  with 
4  members  of  schools  that  are  already  underway.  It  was 
n  :nt  that  a  basic  Nativity  school  model  has  evolved, 
rj  :hat  can  be  replicated  with  relatively  few  changes. 
I*!  n  the  St.  Petersburg  school  was  still  in  the  planning 
I :,  the  founders  not  only  visited  Nativity  in  New  York 
u1  Iso  flew  the  director  to  Florida  to  offer  further  advice. 
j|  dng  at  the  conference,  its  co-founder,  Jeff  Fortune, 
W  it  clear  that  the  Nativity  model  had  been  followed  in 
H  st  every  respect.  An  administrator  at  a  girls'  middle 
:1  )1  that  had  used  the  same  model  described  Nativity  as 
i|  "tool  in  a  box  with  flexibility."  The  box,  so  to  speak, 
u  e  transported  anywhere  in  the  country,  and  the  flexi- 
il  makes  it  possible  to  incorporate  whatever  changes 

■  t  be  necessary  to  take  account  of  issues  like  gender  or 
ai  :ular  racial  groups. 

'  he  schools  are  also  eager  to  help  one  another.  When 
I  lother  Caroline  school  was  preparing  to  open  in  the 
1| "  1993,  the  principal  turned  to  Nativity  Prep  in  anoth- 
t\  rt  of  the  Boston  area  for  advice  on  an  applications 
a1  :t.  A  prep  administrator  simply  sent  over  his  own 
M  t,  which  was  then  used  with  few  changes.  "It  is  not 
fe|  sary  to  reinvent  the  wheel,"  was  another  oft-heard 
al  e  at  the  conference. 

I  (though  a  network  of  Nativity-type  schools,  with  an 
M  tive  committee,  has  existed  for  several  years,  their 
Ijlth  has  prompted  a  desire  to  formalize  a  structure. 
I  ;rence  participants  voted  to  establish  the  position  of 


national  coordinator,  and  a  few  months  later  the  Califor- 
nia-based Cassin  Educational  Initiative  Foundation  agreed 
to  provide  three  years  of  funding  for  the  position.  The 
coordinator's  responsibilities  include  facilitating  the  sharing 
of  information  through  an  annual  conference,  generating 
additional  sources  of  support  for  the  network's  activities  at 
both  the  regional  and  the  national  level,  collecting  and  ana- 
lyzing performance  data  to  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Nativity  model  and  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
other  Nativity-type  schools.  John  J.  Podsiadlo,  S.J.,  long- 
time director  of  the  Nativity  school  in  New  York  City,  was 
chosen  as  the  first  Nativity  network  coordinator. 

At  the  first  conference  in  1997,  only  a  handful  of  Nativ- 
ity schools  were  represented.  The  size  of  this  year's  gather- 
ing— with  90  representatives  from  over  three  dozen 
schools — gives  reason  to  expect  that  the  Nativity  model 
will  continue  to  be  the  basis  of  new  middle  schools  in  the 
years  ahead.  One  veteran  founder-administrator  said  early 
in  the  gathering:  "If  you  educate  inner-city  children,  80 
percent  of  our  social  problems  would  disappear."  An  exag- 
geration? Perhaps.  But  few  people  who  have  seen  what 
schools  of  this  kind  accomplish  would  doubt  that  they  have 
the  capacity  to  change  lives  and  to  develop  in  children  gifts 
that  might  otherwise  remain  hidden  forever. 

Information  on  the  Nativity  middle  schools  network  can 
be  found  on  die  Internet  at  www.nativitynetwork.  org.  @ 
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Virginity 
Lost  and 
Found 

When  infatuation  fades, 
inexperienced  teens  can  be 
appalled  that  they  were  so 
clueless,  by  julie  a.  collins 


WHILE  NOT  EVERY  HIGH  SCHOOL 
teacher  regularly  dons  a  purple 
stole,  most  of  us  have  heard  our 
share  of  confessions.  In  none  of 
these  remorse-filled  conversations  is  diere  more  poignancy 
than  when  the  student  realizes  that  his  or  her  sexual  choic- 
es are  leading  to  one  dead  end  after  another.  The  popular 
message  that  has  seduced  this  teenager  is  simple:  the  only 
moral  issue  in  the  world  of  recreational  sex  is  consent. 
There  is  no  cultural  support  for  chastity,  so  sexual  inter- 
course is  as  much  a  part  of  many  teens'  social  lives  as  kiss- 
ing was  50  years  ago.  This  is  certainly  not  true  of  every 
adolescent,  but  casual  sex  crosses  into  every  group  in  a  high 
school — you  can  find  it  among  the  intellectuals,  the  ath- 
letes, the  artists  and  the  disaffected. 

When  I  first  realized  the  immensity  of  this  problem,  I 
was  so  stunned  that  for  a  fleeting  moment  I  was  tempted 
to  suggest  that  we  set  a  goldfish  bowl  of  condoms  out  on 
the  school  counselor's  coffee  table  with  an  invitation  to 
"lake  one!"  But  sanity  returned  with  lightning  speed, 
because  I  realized  that  there  is  no  prophylactic  for  a  bro- 
ken heart.  I  here  is  no  "safe  sex,"  because  nothing  pro- 
tects us  from  the  self-disgust  that  can  deaden  our  capacity 
tor  real  intimacy.  Recreational  sex  creates  a  world  of  the 
used  and  the  users,  a  naked  hell  that  leaves  one  convinced 
that  love  is  illusion  and  fidelity  a  joke.  If  you  become 
adept  at  taking  off  your  clothes  (especially  at  an  early  age) 
while  emotional  nakedness  eludes  you,  then  emptiness 
will  be  yoi  i  only  bedfellow.  Your  desolation  is  complete. 
St.  Paul  kn     what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  advised 

JULIE  A.  COLLiivs  teaches  religious  studies  at  Georgetown  Prep 
in  North  Be'Jiesda.  Md. 


us  that  the  "wages  of  sin  are  death." 

This  is,  of  course,  all  the  bad  news.  And  if  you  mi 
ter  to  young  people,  it  will  not  be  news  at  all.  But  t( 
caught  in  this  nightmare  can  wake  up,  and  it  is  for 
reason  that  I  make  a  two-part  plea: 

First,  we  who  are  responsible  tor  the  spiritual  forj 
tion  of  young  people  have  got  to  be  more  intentio 
more  vocal,  more  explicit  about  promoting  chastity, 
frankly,  we  have  got  to  give  them  some  advice  about 
chastity  can  be  lived.  We  have  to  arm  our  adolesc 
with  psychological  as  well  as  sexual  savvy. 

Second,  we  have  to  help  teens  recover  their  virgi 
We  have  to  give  them  hope.  We  have  to  assure  them 
although  their  physical  virginity  is  lost,  virginity  a 
core  is  a  commitment  to  a  certain  kind  of  loving,  and 
commitment  can  be  recovered  and  renewed.  We  hav 
offer  them  the  wisdom  and  the  healing  that  will  ma 
possible  tor  them  to  make  different  sexual  choices  in 
future. 

In  a  wonderful  open  letter  to  Georgetown  Unive 
students,  the  campus  minister  Alary  Patricia  B 
Fourqurean  reminded  her  readers  of  what  Aristotle 
about  braver}7  and  wondered  if  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  "the  chaste":  "The  brave  are  round  where  b 
ery  is  honored"  (Nicomachean  Ethics,  Bk.  III).  As  Ms.  B 
f  ourqurean  points  out,  if  we  as  a  culture  and  as  a  ch 
do  not  applaud  chastity,  can  we  be  surprised  that 
voung  do  not  value  it? 
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hink  for  a  moment:  when  was  the  last  time  that  you 
1  a  homily  or  a  retreat  talk  on  chastity?  When  in  a 
•oora  was  chastity  lauded  along  with  Martin  Luther 
Jr.'s  commitment  to  nonviolent  social  change  or 
ler  Teresa's  passion  for  the  poor? 
or  many  reasons,  loving  the  "generic"  neighbor  can 
■eached  or  taught  much  more  easily  than  asking  the 
i-and-dirty  questions  about  how  we  relate  to  people 
lly 

/e  have  made  sexual  morality  a  private  matter,  so  pri- 
that  we  refrain  from  saying  too  much  about  it  for 
}f  being  intrusive.  Some  of  this  hesitancy  is  under- 
able.  Pious  people  for  centuries  have  made  a  habit  of 
oting  chastity  as  a  way  of  avoiding  sex  altogether.  All 
)n  was  bad,  all  pleasure  questionable — enough  to  tie 
onscientious  Christian  into  scrupulous  knots! 
idly,  though,  in  the  decades  since  the  Second  Vatican 
.Ceil,  we  have  not  found  a  way  to  honor  the  paradox 
iman  sexuality  without  collapsing  it.  Our  sexual 
:,  desires  and  impulses  are  part  and  parcel  of  being 
p:  they  are  good,  holy,  God-given.  But  just  like  any 
r  senses,  our  sexual  desires  have  the  capacity  both  to 
h  our  lives  and  to  wound  us.  Our  society's  accep- 
i  of  recreational  sex  has  trivialized  sexuality,  but  it  has 
)  iminished  its  power.  We  can  walk  around  our  thor- 
1  ly  modern  homes  sure  that  we  have  domesticated 


How  Does  God's  Activity 
Become  the  Heart  of  Spiritual  Direction? 

A  unique  9-month  program 
At  the  Center  for  Religious  Development 

Strives  to  let  that  happen. 

This  program,  for  experienced  directors,  is  now  in  its  24th  year. 
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fire  until  a  spark  from  a  frayed  wire  burns  our  house  to 
the  ground.  So,  too,  men  and  women  can  pretend  that  the 
decision  to  "sleep  together"  (don't  you  love  the  absurdity 
of  that  euphemism?)  has  no  more  moral  content  than  a 
tennis  date  until  a  heart  gets  broken  or  a  baby  is  con- 
ceived. Sex  is  glorious  and  sex  is  dangerous.  What  it  is 
not — and  never  will  be — is  safe.  We  have  got  to  convince 
teenagers  of  this — and  be  patient  if  they  scoff  at  the  mes- 
sage. My  experience  over  the  last  15  years  of  sex  educa- 
tion and  spiritual  direction  with  teenage  males  has  told 
me  that  they  do  hear  what  we  say — and  yes,  they  do  think 
about  it — even  it  their  original,  public  reaction  may  be 
one  of  disbelief. 

Our  conversation  with  these  young  people  needs  to  be 
couched  in  such  a  way  that  the  love  relationship  the  teen 
cherishes  is  obviously  also  valued  by  the  adult.  The  mes- 
sage must  be  clear:  I  believe  you  are  capable  of  real  inti- 
macy; this  is  not  just  "puppy  love."  But  let's  talk  about 
how  it's  going.  What  are  you  feeling?  What  do  you  hope 
for  in  this  relationship?  Teenagers  (even  teenage  males) 
do  want  to  talk  to  an  adult  about  their  love  lives.  It  is  a 
mysterious,  confusing  experience,  this  loving  the  opposite 
sex,  and  they  do  long  to  air  what  delights  them,  what 
frightens  them,  what  makes  them  feel  very  grown-up. 
And  surprisingly,  it  they  trust  you,  you  can  ask  a  teen 
some  down-to-earth  questions — for  example,  how  much 
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EATING 
IS... 


ANIMAL 
W  E  L  FA  R  E 


TY  SOCIAL 
JUSTICE. 
WORKER 
HEALTH  & 
SAFETY  FAIR 
CONTRACTS 
SAFE  FOOD 
SYSTEM 
FAMILY 
FARMS  LOCAL 


ABOUT  ACTING 
RESPONSIBLY 

Where  does  your  food  come  from? 
Who  produces  your  food? 
Is  your  food  nutritious  and  safe? 
What  does  your  food  include? 
How  was  it  produced? 

Do  you  think  family  farmers,  farm- 
workers, &  workers  should  have  a 
just  wage? 

Do  you  think  they  deserve  safe,  healthy 
working  conditions? 

I      Do  you  think  animals  should  be 
treated  with  dignity  &  respect? 


SUSTAINABILI 

justice   ^°  y°u  tf"11^  me  environment,  land 
w  o  r  k>  e  r  and  water  should  be  treated  with  care? 

HEALTH  & 

safety   fair  d0  you  think  that  communities  should 

C  O  N  T  R  A  C  T  S 

safety    f  a  i  r  be  able  to  live  in  harmony  on  the  land? 

CONTRACTS 


FOOD 


s  v  s  r  i   m         HOW  DO  YOU  THINK 
YOU  CAN  HELP? 


time  do  you  and  your  beloved  spend  alone  in  his  housd 
hers? 

Handled  with  tact,  the  implication  does  not  have  tl 
that  teenagers  are  passion-driven  maniacs,  but  it  is  hell 
to  acknowledge,  that  sexual  intimacv  does  have  its  J 
momentum,  and  they  should  not  be  surprised  if,  c« 
time,  one  thing  appears  to  lead  to  another.  By  discus! 
it  with  an  adult,  the  voung  couple  can  be  invited  to  rJ 
other  choices,  to  realize  that  certain  situations  will 
their  very  nature  make  remaining  chaste  more  diffij 
So,  have  they  talked  about  it?  Can  they  spend  more  I 
with  groups  of  friends  or  do  something  else  in  their  sd| 
life  so  that  sexual  restraint  is  not  a  constant  stress? 

Teachers  and  counselors  can  also  talk  appreciative! 
students  about  the  differences  between  real  love  I 
infatuation.  This  may  seem  like  an  obvious  distinct! 
but  manv  a  rush  to  consummation  occurs  because  adcjl 
cents  honestly  believe  that,  just  like  in  the  movies,  tl 
passionate  reaction  to  the  beloved  must  mean  that  i 
person  is  the  ultimate,  eternal  "love  of  my  life."  Vm 
the  infatuation  fades  and  Prince  or  Princess  Charmiri 
deposed,  inexperienced  teens  can  become  disillusioi 
and  appalled  that  thev  were  so  "clueless." 

Without  intervention,  what  opens  next  is  the  j 
path  to  promiscuitv.  Either  the  voung  person  believes 
love  is  a  joke,  and  therefore  chastity  makes  no  sensi 
that  love  has  escaped  me  this  time  but  I  will  find  it. 
frankly,  the  popular  wisdom  in  the  dating  world  is  th; 
find  love,  one  must  be  sexually  available.  Either 
whether  from  bitterness  or  desperation,  the  merry 
round  of  sexual  partners  now  begins — and  with  it, 
deadening  of  heart  and  soul  that  confuses  young  pe 
even  more.  As  absurd  as  it  seems,  at  this  point  adoles 
can  believe  that  their  sexual  path  is  now  set:  virginity 
lost  is  gone  forever.  They  do  not  realize  that  torgivi 
and  recover)'  are  possible  for  the  "non-virgins"  among 

Happily,  the  Christian  tradition  is  filled  with  n 
wisdom  to  guide  such  recovery.  Sin  wounds,  and  w 
dealing  with  people  whose  present  suffering  has  \\ 
caused  by  their  sexual  choices,  the  pastoral  minister  o: 
confessor  needs  to  discover  how  and  where  this  penfik 
capacity  to  love  has  been  scarred.  Xot  surprisingly 
damage  tends  to  exist  in  both  the  persons  self-love 
his  or  her  ability  to  reverence  the  opposite  sex.  Wh< 
they  are  experiencing  the  bitterness  of  an  ended 
affair  or  simply  gagging  from  the  memory  of  t 
promiscuitv,  our  "recovering  non-virgins"  need  to  fee 
love  and  forgiveness  of  others.  Ultimately,  the}'  nee 
know  the  God  who  forgives  them  and  is  pursuing  the 
faithfully. 

Beyond  this  critical  reconciliation,  our  sext 
wounded  teens  need  to  do  as  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  ad 
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recognize  their  patterns  of  desolatio 
s  of  consolation.  As  any-  living,  bread] 
an  being  can  testify,  sexual  temptatii 
of  life.  Handling  one's  sexuality 
ores  significant  self-know  ledge:  kno^ 
ones  of  consolation,  Ignatius  woulc 
t  "ourselves":  most  true  to  our  deepe 
!mitments — most  effortlessly  capabh 
others — and,  most  likely  to  make  go* 
t  brings  you  to  that  spacer  Y\Tio  bi 
it  are  you  doing,  what  are  you  enjoyii 
i  ting  on  when  you  breathe  that  especi; 
inversely,  St.  Ignatius  would  say  tr 
ire  least  ourselves — we  are  likely  t 
i  those  we  love,  distant  from  God  an 
I  tying)  to  ourselves.  We  are  prey  to  ui 
>  lead  us  to  make  rotten  decisions.  M 
nmoting  self-knowledge:  as  with  co 
your  patterns  &f  desolation.  V\Tiat  has 
nadir?  How  have  you  been  spend 
[it  have  you  been  doing  or  reading?  \ 
tbeen  listening  to?  Who  hav  e  you  beei 
'^he  point  of  understanding  your  pal 
is  that,  with  practice  and  prayer,  a  pei 
ashing  light™  that  will  begin  to  blii 
usness  as  one  treads  this  less  than  hea 
^reat  acronym  in  the  12-step  literati 
^wisdom:  HALT:  Hungry  .Angry,  L 
i  message  here  is  obvious:  if  one  is  d 
Of  sorts,  hungry,  angry,  lonely  or  tin 
f«ey  to  ones  compulsions  (we  all  hav< 
id  to  what  you  really  need.  And,  es 
n  vour  interior  composure, 
hns  wisdom  is  invaluable  when  wori 
-le,  because  they  often  think  that  sexual 
a  sort  of  "stiff  upper  lip"  willpower. ' 
ging  one's  sexual  habits  can  spell  disa 
national  sex  has  been  a  regular  part 
(Never  doubt  it  for  some  teens,  ca- 
pfcasurable  and  an  ego  boost.  To  mak 
|&  they  need  much  more  than  a  cold  s 
Tie  re  is,  alas,  no  spiritual  laminate  a\ 
ut  to  teens  attempting  to  reverence  i 
the  bodies  of  others,  "know  vourseli 
HALT,  too.  can  be  helpful  wisd 
lyou  are  in  a  bad  s] 
or  a  listening  ear. 
situations  make  it 
sexually.  What  dt 
sing  casual  sex  as  y< 
eiant  God  who  ere: 
oeof  iov.  not  2  wean 


►atterns. 
we  are 
desires, 

ns  God 


recov- 


V 


:r.  ■ 


ones  con- 
)ith.  There 


For  77  years  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference  (NCRLC)  has  been 
working  for  justice,  solidarity,  the 
integrity  of  creation.  We  work  for 
a  safe  food  system,  to  defend 
nature,  to  keep  families  on  the 
land.  NCRLC  has  a  unique  job. 

Help  us! 

Log  on  to  our  web  site  at 
www.ncrlc.com. 
Act  now  and 
contribute  to  NCRLC 
and  share  our  mission. 
(515)  270-2634 
«f  CP*. 


when  vou  need  rest 


vou  reallv  nee< 


art 


4625  Beaver  Avenue, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50310, 
(515)  270-2634 

www.ncrfc.com 
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A  Positive 
Difference 

15  V  DENNIS  M.  LINK  HAN 

Jesuit  educational  projects  in 
Eastern  Europe  have  taken 
on  new  life. 


A religious  sister  friend  has  recently  returned 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  sacred  sites  in  eastern 
Europe.  Among  her  most  vivid  impressions  is  the 
memory  of  a  church  in  Gdansk,  Poland.  WTiile  die 
outside  of  the  building  had  been  fully  restored  and  the 
church  offered  a  full  schedule  of  Masses  and  devotional 
activities  to  the  crowds  who  attended,  the  inside  was  pretty 
much  a  shambles.  Though  clean  and  rally  functioning,  it  was 
cluttered  with  building  materials  piled  up  against  bare  brick 
walls.  There  were  makeshift  electrical  connections,  ami 
boards  were  carefully  positioned  to  cover  holes  in  the  floor. 
Despite  the  disorder,  the  congregation  didn't  seem  to  mind 
the  situation.  It  had  become  used  to  "making  do"  and  was 
resigned  to  the  slow  progress  of  rebuilding. 

In  many  ways,  that  church  and  its  congregation  are  sym- 
bolic of  the  Catholic  Church  in  much  of  eastern  Europe. 
During  the  last  century  it  suffered  the  devastation  of  war,  fol- 
lowed by  systematic  and  efficient  persecution.  Religious  lead- 
ers w  ere  killed  and  imprisoned,  buildings  were  destroyed  or 
confiscated.  Spirits  w  ere  crushed.  Only  after  the  fall  of  Com- 
munism in  the  last  decade  has  it  been  possible  for  Catholics 
to  regroup  out  in  the  open  and  rebuild. 

For  the  Jesuits  ol  eastern  European  countries,  this  new 
freedom  has  provided  exciting  challenges  and  opportunities. 

In  Lithuania,  where  the  Jesuit  presence  goes  back  to 
156°,  the  desire  to  nurture  human  dignity  and  mature  faith 
has  led  to  an  emphasis  on  scholarship  and  excellence  in 
Catholic  education.  In  1991,  one  vear  after  the  nations  new- 
independence,  the  education  authorities  invited  the  Jesuits  to 
take  back  the  state  school  next  to  their  church  in  Kaunas. 
The  Jesuit  churches  had  been  used  variously  as  warehouses, 
a  museum  of  atheism  and  a  firing  range.  The  task  of  refur- 
bishing a  Soviet-styled  educational  facility  into  a  Christian 
school  was  daunting,  and  its  accomplishment  is  regarded  as 

DENNIS  M.  LINEHAN.  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


the  miracle  of  post-Soviet 
education  in  the  country.  A 
similar  story  began  in  Vilnius 
in  1995,  w  here  the  Jesuits 
undertook  to  repair  the  bro- 
ken structure  of  their  pre- 
Soviet  facilities.  Now  that  school  is  fully  functioning  as| 
only  Catholic  high  school  in  the  capital.  More  dian  a  mill! 
dollars  was  spent  between  1991  and  1997  to  begin  1 
rebuilding  work,  thanks  to  die  generosity-  of  donors  throul 
out  die  world. 

The  miracle  project  of  the  Polish  Jesuits  is  the  school 
the  Baltic  port  city-  of  Gdynia.  During  the  war,  not  only  wjj 
buildings  destroyed,  but  all  the  teachers  were  killed  by  I 
Nazis.  Somehow  the  memory  of  past  heroism  lasted,  andl 
alumni  were  so  forceful  in  their  request  for  a  return  ofi 
Jesuits  that  in  1994  they  returned  and  by  1997  were  holdj 
the  first  classes  in  a  new  building.  It  is  very  much  an  ongefl 
proiect,  and  the  first  headmaster  joked  that  it  is  like  an  InlP 
net  W  eb  site  that  is  "still  under  consnnction." 

These  rebuilding  stories  resemble  accounts  of  the 
1940s  in  Germany.  The  Jesuit  Canisius  College  in  Berlin 
shut  dow  n  by  the  Nazis  in  1940,  and  its  former  buildi 
were  destroyed  in  the  Allied  bombing.  In  1947  a  visior 
Jesuit  educator,  Father  Henry  Klein,  begged,  borrowed 
schemed  in  British-occupied  Berlin  and  managed  to  get  - 
title  to  a  property  on  die  edge  of  the  Tiergarten,  one  oflC 
city's  showpiece  parks.  With  a  generous  personal  gift  fin 
Pope  Pius  XII,  whom  he  approached  in  person,  he  was  :l 
to  pay  for  the  site.  With  the  help  of  alumni  and  students! 
and  the  other  Jesuits  literally-  cleared  away  the  rubble  if 
started  die  rebuilding.  Today  Canisius  College  is  again  ono 

Top:  The  Jesuit  Center  in  Gdynia.  Poland,  includes  a  high  school  (far 
right),  parish  and  retreat  house.  Bottom:  At  a  session  of  the  Internatiol 
Jesuit  Education  Leadership  Project  in  Falenica,  Poland,  during  the  su 
mer  of  2000. 
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nost  prestigious  schools  in  Ger- 

:suit  educational  projects  in 
:nia  and  Croatia  have  also  taken 
new  life.  In  Zagreb,  the  Jesuit 
>ol  of  Philosophy  is  the  only 
Catholic  institution  in  the 
ms.  Founded  in  the  last  centu- 
ough  its  roots  go  back  to  1 699, 
acuity  was  able  to  stay  open 
£  the  Communist  era,  though  , 

o  '         £?     Peter-Hans  Kolvenbach,  S.J.,  Jesuit  superior  general,  with 

Dpe  was  limited.  In  those  years  l.j.E.L.P.  regional  directors  from  Africa,  East  Asia,  eastern 

ved  as  a  place  of  reflection  and  Europe  and  South  Asia  on  the  terrace  of  the  Jesuit  curia  build 

11          i.        ._•       .    .1      ing  in  Rome,  summer  1997. 
rch,  where  alternatives  to  the  _  !  


al  Marxist  ideology  could  be  considered.  It  managed  to 
partner  in  dialogue  with  state  institutions,  and  that  dia- 
influenced  the  beginnings  of  a  somewhat  more  flexible 
ist  group  called  Praxis.  Since  the  fall  of  Communism,  it 
een  open  to  lay  men  and  women  and  enrolls  students 
Ukraine,  Albania,  Serbia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  as 
as  from  Croatia.  A  miracle  in  Zagreb  has  been  the 
rvation  of  their  200,000-volume  library  through  the 
i{  of  the  last  60  years, 
ut  books  and  buildings  alone  do  not  make  education; 
nts  and  teachers  are  needed.  Students  abound.  In 


Zagreb,  for  example,  enrollment  is 
expected  to  double  in  die  next  few 
years.  In  Liduiania,  the  acceptance 
ratio  at  the  Jesuit  schools  is  about 
one  in  six.  But  while  religious 
orders  in  eastern  Europe  are  expe- 
■  riencing  a  resurgence  in  vocations, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  predict  diat 
the  numbers  are  such  that  Jesuit 
teachers  will  again  be  available  in 
the  numbers  once  known.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  necessary  to  find 
new  ways  to  extend  the  influence 

  of  Ignatian  pedagogy.  Many 

observers  close  to  the  scene  agree  that  an  important  sign  of 
life  in  the  church  can  be  seen  in  the  various  movements  that 
have  grown  up.  Whether  based  in  the  charismatic  renewal,  in 
devotional  practices  or  in  social  service,  these  all  have  the 
common  characteristic  ot  being  attractive  to  youth.  They  fill 
a  need  and  satisfy  a  spiritual  hunger.  In  no  way  anticlerical, 
they  usually  have  priests  or  religious  as  moderators  or  even  as 
members.  They  are  often  die  seedbeds  of  vocations  to  the 
priesthood  and  religious  life.  And  they  are  often  the  venue 
where  a  deepened  sense  of  the  spiritual  and  a  firmer  commit- 
ment to  the  church  is  fostered. 
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of  St.  Sulpice.  an  international 
association  of  diocesan  priests 
committed  to  the  formation  and 
education  of  seminarians  and 
diocesan  priests,  developing 
vocations  tor  a  multi-cultural  Church 
and  collaborating  with  seminary 
programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  pastoral  gifts 
to  join  our  ministry 
to  priests  and 
seminarians. 
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As  crucial  as  institutional  bases  are  to  Jesuit  education, 
new  times  demand  new  approaches.  The  most  innovative 
approach  might  well  be  the  International  Jesuit  Educational 
Leadership  Project.  Although  this  initiative  is  not  limited  to 
eastern  Europe,  it  has  already  had  a  profound  effect  there  in 
the  inculcation  of  Ignatian  pedagogical  methods.  Designed 
and  led  by  Vincent  J.  Duminuco,  S.J.,  of  Fordham  University 
in  New  York,  the  project  has  as  its  goal  the  formation  and 
development  of  lay  and  Jesuit  educational  leaders  in  mediods 
of  reflection  and  communication  in  accord  with  an  Ignatian 
way  of  proceeding,  spirit  and  spirituality. 

Teachers  who  are  already  capable  in  imparting  knowledge 
and  skills  are  invited  to  engage  in  reflection  on  values,  includ- 
ing moral  values,  and  to  communicate  these  to  odiers  in  their 
schools.  WTiile  this  mav  seem  quite  basic  in  an  American 
context,  it  is  revolutionary  in  those  societies  that  have  spent  a 
half-century  in  a  state-sponsored  moral  vacuum.  In  Poland, 
the  animator  of  the  project  is  Wojciech  Zmudzinski,  S.J. 
Based  presently  in  Warsaw,  he  has,  with  the  help  of  facilita- 
tors and  translators  from  Poland  and  odier  countries,  held 
sessions  for  nearly  10,000  teachers  over  the  past  three  years. 
The  project  has  caught  the  attention  of  local  education 
authorities  and  even  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  number 
of  teachers  who  participated  in  the  first  three  months  of  2001 
equaled  the  entire  count  for  1998.  There  are  presendy  48 


trainers  on  his  staff,  and  their  most  recent  outreach  has 
to  Ukraine. 

But  the  activity  in  Poland  is  only  a  part  of  the  IJ.E 
identity.  The  first  of  the  seminar  training  programs 
held  in  Rome  at  .the  Pontifical  Gregorian  University, 
current  24  interns  come  from  Egypt,  Malta,  Slovei 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Croatia,  Moldova,  Russia  and  the  U 
ed  States. 

In  Poland,  where  the  project  has  had  an  immense  in 
ence,  the  multiplier  effect  is  already  being  felt,  as  more 
more  teachers  and  administrators  become  interested  in 
values  reflection  that  is  provided.  And  teachers  are  not 
only  ones  involved.  Already  sessions  have  been  provided 
journalists,  social  workers  and,  at  the  request  of  Card 
Glemp,  for  the  catechists  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Warsaw. 

The  reappearance  of  Jesuit  education  in  eastern  Eui 
has  been  measured  and  reasoned,  very  much  adapted  to 
new  century  and  changed  circumstances.  One  testimon 
its  effect  lias  come  from  a  student  at  thejesuit  school  in 
nius.  "Our  school  has  nurtured  in  me  a  strong  respect 
dignity-  in  every  individual — my  teachers,  fellow  stude 
parents,  neighbors — everyone  can  make  a  difference, 
excelling  in  .ill  tli.u  we  do,  my  classmates  and  I  make  a  p 
tive  difference  even-  day — here  in  Lithuania  and  ev< 
where." 
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Redemptorist. 


u  I  am  from  the  island  of 
Dominica.  I  knew  I  wanted  to 

o 

be  a  priest  by  the  time  I  was 
sixteen  or  seventeen.  I  met  a 
Redemptorist  priest  who 
inspired  me.  I  love  their  great 
sense  of  community  and  I  feel 
accepted.  I  serve  the  poor 
and  I  have  found  a  home. 
It  gives  me  great  joy.  jy 

I   'Jfk        Roy  Sanford,  C.Ss.R. 


Wm  The  Redemptorists  are  a  religious 
U order  of  priests  and  brothers  whose 
■mission  is  to  proclaim  the  Good  News 
f  of  Christ  to  those  who  are  unaware  of 
his  message  and  his  saving  mercy.  We 
believe  that  our  own  lives  and  work 
mst  be  pathways  for  Christ's  redeeming 
love,  especially  for  the  poor  and  most 
abandoned.  To  find  out  more  about 
the  Redemptorists,  please  contact: 


Rev.  Philip  Dabney,  C.Ss.R. 
St.  Alphonsus  Residence 
22-04  Parsons  Blvd. 
Whitestone,  N.Y.  11357 
Tel.  718-321-139l| 
E-mail:  p.a.dabney@worldnet.ATT.NET1 

Rev.  Jim  Dowds,  C.Ss.R. 
Holy  Redeemer  College 
3112  7th.  St.  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20017 
Tel.  202-526-7130 
E-mail:  jdowdscssr@aol.com 


faith  in  focus 


As  God  Intended 

Reflections  on  being  a  gay  student  at 
a  Jesuit  high  school 


BY  WILLIAM  D.  GLENN 


SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO,  while  I  sat 
at  my  desk  one  morning  at  Con- 
tinuum, an  AIDS  agency  in  San 
Francisco  where  I  served  as  execu- 
tive director,  the  phone  rang.  The  caller 
identified  herself  as  a  secretary  to  the  First 
Lady  and  asked  if  I  would  come  to  the 
White  House  for  a  community  leaders' 
forum  later  that  month.  After  my  initial 
startled  reaction,  I  said,  "Why,  of  course!" 
As  you  might  guess,  I  was  honored,  felt 
privileged,  saw  this  as  an  obligation  and 
was  very  excited. 

Fast  forward  to  several  weeks  ago.  My 
friend  Robert  Hotz,  S.J.,  the  president  of 
Creighton  Prep,  the  Jesuit  high  school  that 
I  attended  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  my 
younger  brother  Greg  teaches,  called  me 
one  morning.  Father  Hotz  asked  if  I  would 
return  to  Prep  and  speak  to  the  faculty 
about  my  experience  of  being  a  gay  student 
and  offer  suggestions  regarding  what  Prep 
might  do  to  assist  its  gay  students.  Again  I 
felt  privileged;  I  was  honored;  I  understood 
this  as  an  obligation.  But  this  time  I  was 
not  excited.  The  hand  that  held  the  phone 
was  trembling! 

I  hadn't  been  back  to  Prep  for  35 
years.  I  had  been  in  Prep's  gym  for  a 
Christmas  midnight  Mass  and  had  visited 
the  track  to  watch  my  brother  John  and 
my  nephew  Brian  practice  football,  but  I 
had  never  set  foot  in  the  school  since  grad- 
uation day  in  1966.  But  several  weeks  later, 
there  I  was. 

In  thinking  about  what  to  say  to  the 
teachers,  I  realized  that  I  wanted  to  say  one 
perject  thing  that  would  forever  change  die 

william  d.  glenn,  a  licensed  psychothera- 
pist and  a  spiritual  director,  is  the  conven- 
er of  Spirit  Group,  an  interdenominational 
prayer  community  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
area. 


way  all  gay  students  are  treated.  But, 
of  course,  there  is  no  one  perfect  thing 
to  say,  and  I  am  one  imperfect  human 
being.  So  instead  I  decided  to  tell 
them  who  I  am,  a  bit  of  my  experi- 
ence, some  of  what  I  have  learned, 
and  how  I  believe  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  serve  all  of  their  students  better — 
particularly  the  gay  students — at  Prep. 

After  graduating  from  Prep  in  1966,  I 
spent  four  years  at  its  mother  institution, 
Creighton  University.  In  1970  I  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  spent  the  next  10  years 
in  a  variety  of  ministries,  most  satisfyingly 
as  a  scholastic  at  another  Jesuit  prep 
school. 

It  was  also  as  a  Jesuit  that  I  befriended 
alcohol.  I  got  sober  in  1978,  and  for  a  mul- 
titude of  reasons — but  not  because  I  did 
not  gready  value  Ignatius'  vision — I  decid- 
ed the  following  year  to  leave  the  Society. 
Subsequently  I  served  as  principal  at  a 
black  elementary  school  and  vice  principal 
of  a  large,  multicultural  Catholic  girls'  high 
school  in  San  Francisco.  For  the  past  17 
years  I  have  been  a  psychotherapist,  work- 
ing in  private  practice,  in  hospital-based 
substance  abuse  treatment  centers  and, 
particularly,  in  the  AIDS  epidemic.  From 
1993  to  1999, 1  led  an  agency  that  cares  for 
dual-diagnosed  individuals  with  disabling 
H.I.V.  disease  in  San  Francisco's  rough 
Tenderloin  district. 

Two  years  ago,  in  response  to  a  call  I 
first  felt  before  entering  high  school  in 
1 962,  1  left  my  formal  work  in  the  epidem- 
ic and  focused  on  my  interior  journey.  Last 
year  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Ireland,  where, 
in  a  small  cottage  on  an  island  off  County 
Mayo,  I  spent  30  days  in  silence,  praying 
the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius,  say- 
ing again  yes  to  die  One  whose  call  is  irre- 
sistible. Nowadays  I  spend  my  time  in  a 
ministry  of  prayer  and  of  presence  with 


those  discarded  by  the  culture. 

But  back  to  Prep. 

As  I  was  preparing  my  remarks  fo 
afternoon's  talk,  I  realized  that  I  wa 
the  5  2 -year-old  man  that  I  appeared 
Instead,  I  was  once  again  the  sophorm 
1963,  a  16-year-old  gay  boy,  thrown 
in  time.  I  re-experienced  my  old  life 
feelings  and  memories  that  echo  w 
and  haunt  me  still. 

Though  I  have  since  "butcheq 
pretty  well,  I  was  a  sissy,  and  Prep  w 
place  for  sissies.  After  a  difficult  fresl 
year,  I  begged  my  parents  to  transfer  i 
the  local  public  high  school.  That  reA 
was,  for  my  father,  tantamount  to  h(S\ 
Little  did  he  know  how  ashamed m 
deeply  isolated  I  felt  inside  as  a  studt.ii 
this  revered  high  school.  I  lb'ed  in  cor^i 
fear  that  I  would  be  exposed  and  & 
that  I  would  be  discovered  as  a  des?s 
thing,  whose  name  I  did  not  knovou 
whose  negative  effects  I  could  see  aniftt 
all  around  me,  mosdy  deep  inside  me. , . 

All  was  not  bad,  of  course.  I  had  m 
wonderful  teachers,  Jesuits  and  layiei 
alike.  (In  my  four  years,  there  weMJ< 
women  on  the  faculty.)  My  senior  Erisi 
teacher,  a  coach,  particularly  imprii 
me:  he  taught  us  to  write  from  our  el 
ings,  and  he  showed  each  of  us  respecui 
dignity.  And  at  Prep,  my  faith  deeper^ 
encountered  Jesus  in  a  profound  wa)ifl* 
was  introduced  to  rudimentary  Igni^ 
wisdom,  that  incomparable  combinatiji 
spiritually  and  psychologically  grouie 
understanding  and  intuition.  I  had  1 A 
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^    "A  Seven  Storey  Mountain 
for  a  new  generation../' 

— Robert  Ellsberg 


j  idships.  And  I  made  my  first  forays 
critical  thinking. 

Jut  Prep  was  a  difficult  place  for  a  gay 
ij  At  the  time,  Prep  strongly  supported 
I  ralues  of  the  dominant  culture,  values 
I  lema  to  the  development  of  persons, 
jj  :s  particularly  suited  to  molding  boys 
|  narrow  and  constricted  young  men. 
I  ^et  two  incidents  suffice  as  examples. 
|  .e  Prep  homecoming  football  game  at 
J  Stadium  in  my  freshman  year,  I  was 
|  gwith  a  friend  when  two  thugs  from 
|  lomeroom  approached.  One  said  to 
j  ither,  "This  is  the  one,"  and  grabbed 
i  ollar  and  stood  me  up  in  the  bleach- 

I  The  other  sucker-punched  me  in  the 

■  threw  me  back  into  my  seat  and 
ij  ed  away,  laughing  scornfully.  They 
{  rted  the  knowledge  that  I  dreaded: 
i|  're  onto  you."  For  four  years  I  lived 
r  that  fear  every  day,  always  believing 
X  somehow  I  deserved  what  I  got  for 
a  f  the  one,  the  one  they  were  onto. 

"hough  they  were  thugs,  they  were 
Lj  he  kind  of  minor  celebrity  that  high 
a  )ls  produce.  Both  were  touted  athletes 
J  sucker-puncher  became  All-State 
(|  jail  in  his  senior  year).  But  they  were 
III  i  nonetheless,  thugs  whom  the  domi- 
a  culture  unconsciously  encouraged, 
jj  itill  does. 

j  i  sophomore  year,  like  nearly  all  high 
a  )1  boys,  I  fell  in  love,  though  in  a  dif- 
a  t  way  from  my  friends.  I  did  not  fall  in 
3  with  a  girl  from  one  of  the  local 
J  alic  girls'  schools.  I  fell  in  love  instead 
a  a  boy  who  sat  one  row  away  from  me. 

■  It  overwhelming:  I  was  alarmed, 
si  ned,  guilty.  There  was  no  one  with 
B  1 1  could  speak,  no  one  with  whom  I 
nd  share  these  feelings,  even  to 
C  >wledge  that  the  feelings  existed.  I  felt 
bj  the  beginnings  of  what  I  would  feel 
m  profoundly  for  the  next  15  years:  I 
Rj  done.  And  I  believed  that  I  would 
H  s  have  to  be  alone:  with  no  language, 
icj  mimunity,  no  symbol  nor  myth,  no 
M  :rsation,  no  dialogue,  no  hope. 

j  Vhat  I  acquired  at  Prep  were  die  mes- 
N  proffered  by  the  dominant  culture. 
^  tg  puberty's  final  onslaught  I  came  to 
H  re,  that  I  was  evil.  And  more:  that  I 
m  ick,  sinful  and  unacceptable  in  the 
M  if  the  world.  All  our  culture's  words 

II  lotions  and  judgments  came  home  to 
Ij  in  me,  a  16-year-old  gay  boy,  whom 

orld,  let  alone  his  parents,  could  not 
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But  finally,  and  primarily,  I  came  to 
believe  that  I  was  unacceptable  as  a  human 
being  in  die  eyes  of  God. 

The  more  I  prayed  to  be  changed, 
which  was  the  concentrated  content  of  my 
prayer  (deeply  aware  that  I  had  not  chosen 
this  but  believing  it  was  visited  upon  me 
because  of  my  sinfulness),  I  regarded  my 
not  changing  as  God's  judgment  on  me.  My 
prayer  and  my  life  must  be  insincere, 
somehow  beyond  the  pale.  I  had  no  access 
to  the  simple  grace  that  everyone  else 
seemed  to  merit. 

The  one  I  called  God,  and  my  com- 


panion Jesus,  preriously  the  source  of  such 
great  comfort  in  my  life,  were  taken 
away — or  they  had  left.  They  had  aban- 
doned me  to  despair  because  the  person  I 
had  become  could  effect  no  change,  could 
not  desist  from  either  my  feelings  or  my 
desires,  no  matter  how  hard  I  fought  them 
or  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  them.  In 
the  end,  I  was  utterly  alone. 

This  is  the  terror  for  gay  boys  and 
girls:  that  they  are  alone.  We  suffer  with- 
out the  comfort  and  love  of  a  mother  or  a 
lather,  of  friends  or  even  die  odd  solace  of 
die  cosmos.  No  one  with  whom  to  share 
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this  terrible  fate:  we  believe  all  the  cultB 
heinous  images,  holding  our  young  si 
responsible  for  this  sick  and  pen  cited  m> 
dition.  There  is  no  symbol  to  translB 
the  experience,  no  story  to  provide  coip 
for  it,  no  person  to  explain  it  or  befl 
away. 

Sometimes  I  think:  Who  would  I 
this  on  an  enemy? — let  alone  a  child  m 
friend.  But  this  is  what  happens  torn 
boys  and  girls  in  this  culture. 

On  the  inside,  I  experienced  a  cir« 
existence  of  guilt,  shame,  expiation.  Onl! 
outside  I  "straightened"  up  as  best  I  cm 
and  forced  into  being  the  image  oflp 
"good  boy,"  "one  of  you,"  as  much  as  w 
sible,  knowing  all  the  while  I  was  not! 
ever  would  be. 

Eventually,  I  discovered  the  imrnH 
relief  alcohol  brings,  with  which  Im 
finally  able  to  mask  and  relieve  the  ■ 
stant  pain.  I  drank  for  12  years,  culmH 
ing  in  a  near-fatal  auto  accident  in  JunB 
1978.  Even  then  I  continued  to  drink.  I 

But  diat  same  summer,  on  Labor  ■ 
while  riding  my  bike  early  in  the  morBf 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  iVIichigan,  nursiBf 
particularly  brutal  hangover,  I  heardB 
words:  You  never  have  to  drink  again. 

I  knew  it  was  over. 

A  few  weeks  later,  back  in  Berkej 
studying  theology  as  a  Jesuit,  I  wentB 
rally  to  defeat  Proposition  6  on  the  (■ 
fornia  ballot,  not  so  unlike  die  recenfii- 
tiatives  against  gay  people  disguise  at 
being  about  something  else  (likeB 
sacredness  of  marriage)  that  have  tai 
popping  up  everywhere.  The  initkw 
would  have  required  firing  any  teacht  in 
California  discovered  to  be  gay.  1§ 
afternoon  I  went  to  San  Francisco  maf 
Roman  collar,  not  w  anting  anyone  to  tak 
I  was  a  gay  man,  though  1  had  in  tni 
never  been  anything  else.  1  larvey  Alilkhe 
soon-to-be  assassinated  gay  supervm 
gave  what  was  his  standard  speech.'le 
proclaimed  that  we  didn't  have  to  be  am 
anymore,  for  we  were  together,  alive  n 
free.  1  Ie  asserted  we  were  there  for  thuif- 
tle  boy  in  Fresno  and  the  little  giilin 
Sacramento  who  tonight  believed  W 
were  all  alone. 

I  was  deeply  moved,  really  und<ie; 
Harvey  Milk,  in  those  few  words, 'as 
telling  my  story,  d  ears  streamed  dowrn) 
cheeks.  I  pulled  the  white  tab  out  olfi] 
clerical  collar  and  wept. 

I  went  home  on  the  subwaj  1 
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ing,  entered  my  room  in  my  Jesuit 
nunitv,  put  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
trie  and  typed  out  the  words:  "I  am  a 
lan."  I  was  30  years  old. 
"hat  day  I  vowed  with  the  conviction 
i  reformed  drunk  can  muster  never  to 
n  fear  again  and,  at  all  costs,  to  be 
If,  no  matter  what  or  who  would  sav- 
or I  knew  the  dominant  culture  says 
ery  day.  And  everyday,  I  began  to 
"or  the  grace  to  say  yes. 
•  •  • 

ly  story  is  a  version  of  the  "coming 
story  of  ever}7  gay  boy  or  girl,  and 
stories  will  continue  until  the  domi- 
-ulture,  which  suffers  exquisitely  from 
ti  homophobia,  withdraws  its  enor- 
and  blinding  sexual  shadow, 
bmophobia,  the  stepchild  of  misogy- 
ists  for  a  simple  reason.  Society  pro- 
he  enormity  of  its  unconscious  sexual 
w — its  desires  and  fears  and  taboos — 
gay  persons.  It  stigmatizes,  scape- 
,  labels  as  degenerate,  makes  laws 
st,  violates  both  the  dignity  and 
nity  of,  and  demands  (as  cultures  do 
ir  scapegoats)  that  gay  people  bear  its 
ssive  burdens.  If  you  wonder  how 
li  illective  model  works,  look  at  the  his- 
n  f  the  Jews  in  the  West  since  the  time 
El  J,  or  consider  the  way  that  patriarchy 
!g  Is  die  humanity  of  women. 
1 1  'om  seventh  grade  to  the  age  of  30, 
E>j  ig  was  worse  than  being  gay.  But, 
M  ovidence  would  have  it,  I  now 
jli  stand  this  biological,  psychological 
M  piritual  dimension  of  myself,  my 

■  r,  as  the  source  of  enormous  grace 
M  isdom  for  me.  I  am  deeply  grateful, 
II  t  in  inverse  proportion  to  my  previ- 
fi  :gret,  for  being  gay.  I  am  grateful 
U  e  grace  of  my  particular  path  and 

■  ie  deep  freedom  that  coming  to 
si  with  this  gift  has  afforded  me.  And 
m  had  returned  to  me  my  compelling 
M  :manding  companion,  Jesus,  who  of 

■  :  had  never  left  me  at  all. 

II  he  overwhelming  thrust  of  the 
:1s,  Jesus'  ministering  in  the  mar- 
H  o  the  unrecognized,  is  no  longer 
Bl  model  for  me  but  has  become  an 
B|  rd  sign  of  grace,  a  sacrament.  So 
■J  )ry  comes  in  ways,  though  skew  ed, 
B  :cle.  I  am  even  today  that  14-year- 

■  oy  who  came  to  Prep  in  1962  to 

■  '.e  a  man. 

!  roncluded  my  remarks  at  Prep  by 
B|  tg  some  suggestions  to  the  faculty, 


premised  on  the  following  truth:  that  all 
gay  kids  and  most  gay  adults  believe  they 
are  damaged  goods  and,  as  a  corollary, 
that  all  gay  kids  and  many  gay  adults  feel 
(and  are)  isolated  and  alone. 

The  head  of  the  school  asked  me  to 
say  what  I  had  needed  to  hear  at  Prep  in 
1963  and  what  gay  Prepsters  need  to  hear 
today.  I  believe  they  need  to  hear  three 
things.  First:  You  are  created  exactly  as 
God  intended  you  to  be.  Second:  You  are 
not  damaged  goods,  neither  sick,  nor 
evil.  Third:  You  and  the  love  you  provide 
are  essential,  mysterious  graces  in  God's 


plan  for  the  world. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  significantly, 
I  asked  them  to  accept  my  gratitude  and 
admiration  for  the  courageous  way  in 
which  they  had  received  me  so  graciously 
that  day,  for  inviting  me  to  tell  my  story. 
They  have  perhaps  unwittingly  healed  an 
old  wound  in  me,  and  I  am  in  their  debt.  I 
asked  that  God  bless  the  work  they  are 
doing  in  making  the  school  a  sacred  place 
for  every  student  who  enters  those  doors 
each  day,  boys  they  have  been  given  the 
charge  of  helping  to  become  men  for  oth- 
ers. H 


The  Milltown  Institute 

of  Theology  &  Philosophy 

Dublin,  Ireland 


The  Milltown  Institute  is  a  Catholic  third-level  college  specialising  in 
teaching  and  research  in  philosophy,  theology  and  related  disciplines.  It 
grants  pontifical  and  civil  awards  in  philosophy,  theology  and  spirituality 
-  certificates,  diplomas  and  degrees  to  doctorate  level. 

Opportunities  for  study/sabbaticals  in  Ireland 

Graduate  Diploma/MA  in  Spirituality  (1-2  years) 

Covers  Scripture,  History,  Psychology  &  Contemporary  Issues 

MA  in  Biblical  Studies  (2  years) 

Provides  an  academic  formation  in  the  Bible 

MA  &  Ph.D  in  Theology,  Philosophy 

The  research  interests  of  members  of  staff  are  in  the  areas  of 
Systematic,  Moral  &  Biblical  Theology,  Spirituality,  the  writings  of 
Bernard  Lonergan  &  Karl  Rahner.  Life  as  Narrative 

Diploma  in  Pastoral  Studies  (1  year) 

For  more  effective  pastoral  care 

Theology  and  Spirituality  (1  year) 

For  personal  renewal  and  updating 
Assessment  for  certificate  optional 


Summer  School  in  Spirituality 

25  June  -  3  July  2001  (Mon  to  Fri  9  30  -  4.30) 
non  residential 

Topics  include:  The  Art  of  Journalling. 
Transformative  Reading,  Soul  Work,  etc. 

For  further  information  on  Summer  School  contact: 
Summer  School  Secretary  or  email: 
pcorcoran(g)milltown-institute  ie 


The  same  fee  schedule  applies  for  Irish  and  overseas  students 
F.F.E.L.  ELIGIBILIITY:  School  No.  02592300 

Enquiries:  Admissions  Office,  Milltown  Institute,  Milltown  Park,  Dublin  6.  Ireland 
Tel  +  353  1  269  8388  Fax:  +353  1  269  2528 
Website  www.milltown-institute  ie  Email  info@milltown-mstitute  ie 
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History  in  the 
Making 

A  Life  in  the  20th 
Century 

Innocent  Beginnings,  1917-1950 

By  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr. 

Houghton  Mifflin.  557p.  $28.95.  ISBN  0-395- 
70752-8 

During  World  War  II,  Arthur  M. 
Schlesinger  Jr.  held  a  modest  position  in 
Elmer  Davis's  Office  of  War  Informa- 
tion. One  of  his  few  thrills  was  ghostwrit- 
ing low-level  messages  for  President 
Roosevelt.  Schlesinger  recollects  "My 
first  success  was  a  presidential  endorse- 
ment of  Universal  Bible  Sunday — odd  in 
view  of  my  disrespect  for  organized  reli- 
gion." 

Schlesinger,  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished American  historians,  a  noted 
"public  intellectual,"  member  in  and 
chronicler  ot  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion, offers  a  delightfully  readable  autobi- 
ography through  his  first  33  years — and 
we  are  promised  the  rest  in  due  course. 
The  memoir  is  both  charming  and 
chummy — charming  as  an  elegant  recol- 
lection of  so  many  ol  the  issues  and 
actors  of  the  1930's  and  the  W  ar;  chum- 
my in  that  more  than  name-dropping,  it 


is  into  nickname-dropping.  Wouldn't 
one  be  charmed  to  be  chummy  with  Sam 
(Samuel  Eliot)  Morrison,  Benny 
(Bernard)  DeVoto,  Archie  (Archibald) 
MacLeish  and  so  on! 

Ideologically,  Schlesinger  is  a  classi- 
cal, old-fashioned  "liberal."  His  great  ini- 
tial publishing  success,  The  Age  of  Jackson, 
replicated  what  was  said  of  the  outstand- 
ing l^th-century  historian 
(and  distant  relation) 
George  Bancroft's  multi- 
volume  History  of  the  United 
States:  "every  volume  voted 
for  Jackson."  So, 
Schlesinger's  The  Age  <>f 
Jackson  voted  for  E.D.R. 
(Schlesinger  cheerfully 
admits  that  intent.)  As  an 
"old-fashioned"  liberal  man- 
on-the-left,  Schlesinger  has 
hail  a  consistent  and  deter- 
mined anti-Communist 
record.  If  there  are  villains  in  this  history, 
they  tend  to  be  fellow  travelers  who  sold 
their  minds  to  Stalinist  pipe  dreams  and 
propaganda.  Conservatives,  Republicans 
b\  and  large,  are  not  exactly  wicked  but 
tend  to  be  on  the  w  rong  side  of  the  quar- 
rel between  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Nicholas  Biddle's  Bank  of  the  United 
States  or  F.D.R.'s  battle  with  big  busi- 
ness. 

Schlesinger  would  also  seem  to  fit  the 
type  of  the  classic  academic — should  one 


How  Jesus  Died:  the  final  18  hours 

The  first  ever  full-length  video  feature  presenting  the  comprehensive  medical, 
forensic  and  historical  details  of  the  Passion  of  Jesus  Christ. 


A  professionally-produced  feature-length  video,  howjesus  pied:  Tub  final  18 
Hi  ii  Ri  is  a  o  imprehensive  presentation  of  every  detail  ot  Jesus'  final  hours,  from 
tiis  entry  into  Jerusalem  tor  the  List  Supper,  through  His  prayerful  agony  in  the 
( larden  i  >t  t  iethsemane,  His  trials  before  the  Sanhedrin  and  Pilate,  the  scourg- 
ing, the  crowning  with  thorns,  the  hrutal  ascent  to  Golgotha  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  eross,  the  nailing  of  His  hands  and  feet,  and  those  final  three  hours  of  tor- 
ment, ending  in  His  death. 

The  commentary  of  lour  world-renowned  experts  in  their  fields  will  give  you  the 
most  thorough  understanding  it  is  possible  to  acquire  of  the  reality  ot  Jesus'  pas- 
sion In  mi  the  perspectives  ot  a  medical  examiner,  a  physician  expert  on  pain,  a 
historian  and  an  archaeologist. 

Nothing  will  ever  bring  you  closer  to  an  understanding  ot  w  hat  Jesus  endured 
itching  HOW  JESUS  DIED:  THE  FINAL  18  HOURS. 


1  copy:  $29.95 

PLUS:  $4.s>5  SHIPPING  ANP 
HANDLING 


DlSPONlBLE  EN  ESPANOL 


TO  ORDER: 
1-800-303-9595 

www.trinitypictures.com 

Guarantee:  Complete  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  liaek  within  l)t)  daw 
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specify  "Harvard"? — liberal  in* 
expressed  disrespect  for  and  disintereB 
organized  religion,  which  is  a  mw 
theme  in  these  reminiscenB 
Schlesinger's  attitude  toward  relijB 
comes  out  at  various  moments  likeB 
one  cited  above,  but  his  intellectual  % 
tion  to  "religion"  is  paradoxical.  HisB 
publication,  a  byproduct  of  undergrjd 
ate  research,  was  on  OrM 
Brownson,  the  notable  IB 
century  Catholic  convert.w 
mentor  for  the  project™ 
Perry  Miller,  the  great  M 
sionist  historian  ot  Puritarm 
(Miller,  despite  his  favorMb 
take  on  the  Puritans,  vm 
determined  atheist.)  In^t 
prewar  years  Schlesinger-as 
profoundly  influenced!*' 
Reinhold  Niebuhr.  The  » 
trine  of  original  sin  so  pot!1 
fully  preached  in  NiebdA 
examination  of  the  ironies  of  Amem 
history  attracted  the  young  historian.hr 
could  never  believe  in  utopianism — Cj§ 
munist-style  or  otherwise.  Bui' 
Schlesinger  appreciated  sin,  he  evidtth 
did  not  go  for  biblical  salvation.  A  H 
paradox  in  his  relation  to  religion  laj 
well  be  his  close  association  with  thera 
American  president  tor  whom  relig>U' 
affiliation  was  a  nagging  concern. Vt 
shall  wait  tor  the  next  volume  on  la' 
issue. 

In  1940  Schlesinger  accompaet 
"Benny"  DeVoto  on  a  cross-country  st< 
trek.  DeVoto  w  as  working  on  his  ell 
The  Year  of  Decision,  1S46,  and  was  der- 
mined  to  visit  the  western  sites  diat  * 
the  setting  of  that  pivotal  year.  (The  Jar 
ican  War,  1846-48,  was  the  first  # 
expression  of  the  creed  of  "Manifest  » 
tiny.")  In  Coeur  d'Alene,  Ida.,  theyar 
across  an  evangelical  camp  meetin 
penitent  woman  "sinner"  approadf 
Schlesinger.  "I'm  interested  in  you.  VIM 
are  you  doing  to  save  your  soul?  Con 
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1  I  have  an  intuition  that  you  are  a 
ge  man.  You  are  an  intellectual 
"  Schlesinger  wrote  to  his  parents,  "I 
•arely  seen  so  disgusting  a  spectacle." 
need  not  be  an  enthusiast  for  evan- 
1  camp  meetings  to  wonder  whether 
nerican  historian  Schlesinger  missed 
Jiing  deep  about  that  experience  and 
aning  in  America. 

rthur  M.  Schlesinger  Sr.  was  him- 
very  distinguished  historian.  Per- 
tiis  most  significant  contribution  is 
found  in  The  Rise  of  the  City 
nted  by  Ohio  University  Press  in 
.  Schlesinger  Sr.  came  of  age  as  a 
ian  when  Frederick  Jackson  Turn- 
rontier  thesis  was  the  reigning 
as  for  the  American  experience. 
I  :r  held  that  it  was  the  open  freedom 
ji  always  westward  frontier  that 
;d  America.  The  Rise  of  the  City 
t  to  counter  Turner,  demonstrating 
was  the  city  with  its  clash  of  classes 
ard-knuckJe  politics  that  was  the 
e    of   American  experience, 
anger  Jr.  followed  Schlesinger  Sr. 
Age  of  Jackson.  The  standard  inter- 
e  ion  of  Jacksonianism  had  been  that 
"esented  the  invasion  of  the  rural 
sr  into  the  refined  politics  of  the 
lia  and  Boston  elites.  Schlesinger 
ued  against  that  view:  "Jacksonian 
a  :racy  [was]. ..in  large  part  a  rea- 
d  reform  program,  rather  than  an 
t|  perate  and  violent  thrust  of  the 
fa  into  national  politics."  He  goes  on 
j  jrt  that  the  principal  concerns  of 
c  inianism  were  Eastern  economic 
H  lot  excesses  from  the  Wild  West. 
1  le  Schlesingers  may  well  be  correct 
a  the  dominance  of  the  city  and  the 
H  ver  the  frontier  and  the  West.  But 
M  hen,  should  one  make  of  the  fron- 
si|  ichlesinger  Jr.'s  confrontation  in 
oi  d'Alene  and  its  intemperate  evan- 
:li|  s  was,  I  would  conjecture,  a  con- 
M  ion  at  and  with  the  frontier.  From 
I  ndpoint  of  Eastern-city-intellectu- 
aj  "al  culture,  that  sort  of  stuff  is  just 
J«  and  "disgusting."  Yet  there  is 
m]  ling  in  the  American  experience 
at  nkers  for  frontiers,  the  beyond,  the 
m  m  that  is  full  of  fear,  wonder  and 
W  )us  hope.  One  may  reject  religion 
i  Ij  Dr  of  reasoned  sobriety,  but  to 
nc  ;tand  America  something  better 
H»  disrespect"  for  wild  frontiers  is,  I 
iiq  necessary.  Dennis  O'Brien 
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Incorrect  Thoughts 

Notes  on  Our  Wayward  Culture 

By  John  Leo 

Transaction  Publishers.  267p  $29.9).  ISBN  0- 
765 8-003 S- 1 

The  Twilight  of 
American  Culture 


By  Morris  Berman 

WW.  Nonon.  205p  $23.95.  ISBN  0-393- 
04819-9 

Last  Christmas  a  Canadian  journal 
reported  that  a  feminist  scholar  had 
attacked  the  prevalence  of  the  image  of 
Frosty  the  Snowman  on  seasonal  cards 
and  gift-wrap  as  an  emblem  of  domineer- 
ing patriarchv.  Frosty,  she  grumped,  is  a 
WEM  (White  Euro-Male)— fat  and 
overstuffed  to  boot.  Exceptional?  Not 
when  I  recall  my  years  of  reading  grant 
proposals  at  the  National  Endowment 
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A.  P.D.(postM.A.), 
Ph.D.  in  Rel.  Ed. 

Faculty:  internationally 
recognized  with  support 
from  Graduate  Education 
and  Graduate  Arts  and 
Sciences  at  Fordham  for 
allied  disciplines. 

Duration:  3  years  post 

B.  A.  Full-time  degree  pro- 
gram, part-time  atten- 
dance negotiable. 

Dissertation:  in  religious 
education  interdisciplinary 
with  Schools  concentra- 
tions in  Family  Ministry, 
Spirituality,  Pastoral  Coun- 
seling and  Care,  Peace  and 
Justice  and  the  Arts. 

Library:  William  D.Walsh 
Family  Library  (1997),  1.7 
million  volumes,  techno- 
logically advanced. 


FordhamUniversity  announces 
A  New  Ph.D.  Program 
in  Religious  Education 


Residence:  apartments 
adjoining  the  Rose  Hill 
campus,  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  our  own  stu- 
dents. 

Start  Dates  2001-2002: 

June  21,  Aug.  27,  Jan.  14. 
Applications  due  April  1. 
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For  applicants  with 
GSRRE  degrees  at  masters 
and/or  post  master's  levels 
or  from  other  religious 
education/theological  pro- 
grams, the  required  num- 
ber of  courses  will  be 
negotiated  with  the  Ph.D. 
committee  after  12  credits. 

If  possible,  applicants  will 
be  interviewed  in  person 
by  the  Ph.D.  committee. 
Applicants  must  provide 
complete  degree  creden- 
tials, transcripts,  letters  of 
recommendation,  and 
statement  of  intent. 


Ph.D.  Curriculum:  (72 

credits  beyond  the  BA) 

A.  Religious  Education 
Core  (30  credits) 

B.  Religious  Education 
Electives  ( 12  credits) 

C.  Psychological  and 
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tions (6  credits) 

D.  Religious  Studies 
(24  credits;  at  least 
one  in  each  area) 

For  More  Information 
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Graduate  School 
of  Religion  and 
Religious  Education 

Fordham  University 

441  E.  Fordham  Rd. 
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Tel:  718-817-4800 

Fax:718-817-3352 

Web: 
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for  the  Humanities,  some  of  which  tar- 
geted a  vast  right-wing  WEM  evil 
empire.  Like  Santa,  however,  Frosty 
seems  less  to  symbolize  WEM  hegemo- 
ny than  what  the  ancient  peoples  of  the 
North  yearned  for  every  winter:  warmth 
in  cold,  an  unexpected  invitation  to  play, 
open-armed  bounty  and  generosity.  But 
who  am  I  to  quibble  with  a  jihad? 

John  Leo  likes  to  quibble  and  would 
love  the  Frosty  story.  Once  at  Common- 
weal, then  The  New  York  Times,  now 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Leo  is 


proud  of  being  a  (not-yet-dead)  white 
European  male.  In  Incorrect  Thoughts,  he 
has  assembled  his  thoughts  on  politically 
correct  (P.C.)  anti-WEM-ism,  organiz- 
ing them  by  subsections  on  the  media, 
education,  race  and  gender.  Leo  is 
always  worth  reading  for  his  crisp  wit 
and  sprightly  tone.  Whether  he  has 
other  virtues — such  as  insight  into  our 
culture  far  beyond  the  range  of  most 
Beltway  newsmag  pundits — may  depend 
on  one's  tolerance  for  differing  view- 
points on  "P.C." 


THE 


Cheri  Herrboldt  '98,  Master  of  Arts,  Pastoral  Studies 
Policy  Analyst,  Catholic  Relief  Services 


FACES 


OF  MINISTRY 


"I  learned  so  much  about  faith, 
love,  dignity,  and  our  shared 
responsibility  for  all  humanity 
in  my  studies  at  the  Washington 
Theological  Union.  The  course  on 
Catholic  social  teaching  was 
one  of  the  most 
important  for 
the  work  I  am 
now  doing.  At 
Catholic  Relief 
Services,  we  use  a 
justice  lens  with 
Catholic  social 
teaching  as  the 
foundation  for  our 
relief  and  development  activities. 
Serving  the  people  of  India  and 
Pakistan  has  been  deeply  humbling 
and  inspiring  for  me.  At  the 
Washington  Theological  Union  I 
acquired  the  tools  that  help 
make  my  work  even  more 
meaningful  as  I  continue  to  learn, 
reflect,  and  express  the  social 
teachings  of  our  Catholic  tradition." 


Washington  Theological  Union 

offers  Masters  Degrees,  Graduate 
Certificates,  and  Sabbatical 
Programs. 


Scholarships  Available 
Flexible  Schedules 
Supervised  Ministry 


CALL  TODAY: 
800-334-9922  x5213 


email:  admissions@wtu.edu 
website:  www.wtu.edu 


WASHINGTON 
THEOLOGICAL 
UNION 

,  6896  Laurel  St.,  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20012 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOL  FOR  MINISTRY 


P.C,  says  Leo,  is  not  simpl  thi 
belief  that  there  has  been  WEM  n 
mony  and  that  its  malign  effects,  \m 
possible,  should  be  repaired.  NoH 
says,  is  it  the  belief  that  womertai 
minorities  of  all  kinds  have  been  trBi 
unfairly.  Leo  avers  this  in  passionatlii 
convincing  language.  By  contrast,* 
defines  P.C,  says  Leo,  is  the  clainflta 
anyone  who  disagrees  about  the  mem 
repairing  past  wrongs  is  racist  or  sm 
If  you  question  quotas,  for  example]^ 
hate  blacks.  Often  added  is  the  cm 
pushed  to  extremes,  that  "sticksp 
stones  may  break  our  bones  but  M 
will  surely  hurt  us."  Hence,  anyon^jii 
is  thought  to  be  misusing  race  andp 
der  terms,  or  manipulating  "hegenA 
symbols  like  Frosty,  is  also  racist  om 
ist. 

While  most  of  the  essays  in  thfl 
lection  attack  P.C].,  the  best  is  on  am 
er  subject,  "The  Selling  of  Rebels 
Here  Leo  traces  the  links  betweejA 
for  products  that  transcend  "boundiiss 
(e.g.,  speedy  cars)  and  current  diiai) 
(by  some)  for  moral  restraints;  "'(■ 
and  'rules'  are  bad.  Breaking  rulesatl 
or  without  your  Isuzu,  is  gpu 
Automakers  have  been  pushing  thirdt 
in  various  ways  since  the  'Dodge  Rael 
lion'  of  the  mid-1960s."  As  Leoft 
youth  loves  freedom,  and  ALu;o 
Avenue  knows  how  to  coopt  its  rhttnti 
for  conformist  purposes — e.g.,  invl 
Merrill  Lynch  ("to  know  no  boBj 
aries");  see  "The  English  Patient'!"! 
love,  there  are  no  boundaries").  Jit 
Leo  links  this  to  the  voguelfo 
"transgress"  in  academia,  wher.B 
word — not  "hegemony,"  not  even  "ml 
locentric" — is  more  fetishized  for  itfris 
son  of  counter-cultural  defiance,  m 
boundary-setting  is  extreme,  but,  a:pe 
points  out,  lite  without  boundaries  :|nc 
freedom  but  narcissism;  transgressk  h 
its  own  sake  becomes  merely  ampe 
rigid  code. 

Leo  is  meaty  on  smaller  subjects 
e.g.,  the  effect  of  teachers'  unioi  o 
public  schools  or  the  value  of  panftt 
ones  ("Separate  and  Unequal"),  wffl 
unlike  Catholic  colleges,  don't  apep 
peers.  He  details  the  efforts  oth 
M.L.A.  ("the  hemisphere's  loonies™ 
group")  and  the  National  Coun«  t 
Teachers  of  English  to  lower  stanp 
(in  their  view,  English  is  only  "the  II 
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I  dialect").  He  comes  to  the  amazing 
I  usion  (despite  its  obviousness,  has  it 
•J  said  before?)  that  abysmal  student 
:j  lg  may  have  a  tad  to  do  with  the 
I;  English  is  taught.  Maybe  folks  have 
A  too  busy  nailing  Frosty. 
•  i  The  Twilight  of  American  Culture 
f,  is  Berman,  the  author  of  numerous 
|  ;  who  currently  teaches  at  Johns 
|  ins  University,  also  laments  P.C., 
&  i  part  of  a  larger  battle  to  sustain 
I  nlightenment — or  what  he  calls, 
I  .'ding  a  half-truth  to  postmod- 
t1  a,  "its  brighter  side."  His  book  is 
i  ;ctually  ambitious,  focused  on  the 
1  1  consequences  of  education  in 
|  le,  salacious  media  and  nonstop 
!ij  k  and  a  megamerged,  "Starbuck- 
i  corporate  "McWorld."  Berman 
n  at  invent  all  these  terms;  but  he 
a-  als  them  well  in  an  insightful,  elo- 
[|  ,  albeit  not  entirely  persuasive  the- 

I  :rman  echoes  other  jeremiads.  We 
d  decline;  something  is  rotten  in  the 
l!  of  America;  or  as  Peter  Finch's 

II  :ter  in  the  1978  movie  "Network" 
I  ,  "I'm  mad  as  hell,  and  I'm  not 
pj  take  it  anymore."  Afterward  came 
'£!  me  from  Allan  Bloom  (The  Closing 
■  American  Mind,  1986)  to  Jacques 
h;  i  (From  Dawn  to  Decadence,  2000). 
M  e  Culture  of  Complaint,  Robert 
n  ts  said  this  decline-and-tall  genre 
it!  d  turn  the  Amazon  into 
H  Dn.com.  The  general  message  of 
ri  >ooks?  America  is  another  Rome; 
lea  new  dark  age. 

|  rman  echoes  other  gloomsters.  In 
ja  350's  at  the  Grand  Chartreuse, 
I  ew  Arnold  felt  lost  "between  two 
I one  dead,/  The  other  powerless 
» I  born."  Although  French  revolu- 
U  "ies  had  tried  to  kill  this  past, 
nl  J  still  felt  the  allure  of  medieval 
ftlsticism,  a  haven  in  a  time  of 
He.  About  the  same  time,  Ruskin 
abated  the  Gothic  in  art,  and  neo- 
Jt}  towers  started  popping  up,  even 
|l  th  Avenue.  Today,  as  groups  like 
fej  val  Baebes  chant  their  soft,  erotic 
'ns  of  "O  Come,  O  Come, 
Ijinuel,"  Berman  seeks  his  Grand 
fil  reuse.  Brighter  tomorrows,  he 
W  iepend  on  a  new  monastic  move- 
le  lona  and  other  sanctuaries  fea- 
M  in  Thomas  Cahill's  How  the  Irish 
•w  Civilization  are  not  just  history  but 
Iso  -ophecy,  he  says.  "New  monastic 


individuals"  (N.M.I.'s)  unite!  Berman 
declares:  You  have  nothing  to  lose  but 
your  credit  cards. 

He  does  not  mean  people  should 
flock  to  abbeys.  Berman  is  suggestive 
about  N.M.I'.s,  eschewing  definition  but 
listing  attributes  (they  are  creative, 
"nomadic,"  seek  work  they  love,  disdain 
pop  culture;  they  are  an  "unmonied  aris- 
tocracy," more  like  a  19th-century 
Bohemian  elite  than  medieval  monas- 
tics). Indeed,  the  reason  Berman  refers 
to  monks  at  all  is  that  they  once  per- 
formed a  curatorial  task  of  saving  a  lega- 


cy— by  accident,  he  says,  not  conviction. 
He  preaches  a  secular  version  of  "in  the 
world  but  not  of  the  world." 

He  does  tell  good  stories  of  N.M.I, 
efforts  in  final  chapters,  including  a 
Great  Books  program  run  by  idealistic 
teachers  for  ex-cons  and  dropouts.  Elitism 
to  him  does  not  mean  snobbishly  daunt- 
ing standards  but  assuming  anyone  can 
reach  them.  However,  Berman  says  one 
cannot  institutionalize  such  experiments, 
posing  the  question:  It  "new  monasti- 
cism"  is  individual,  even  anarchic,  how  can 
it  beget  general  renaissance? 


as 
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SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

3rd  Annual  Summer  At  Oblate 

June  11  -  June  22,  2001 

"Scripture  and  Spirituality" 

Week  One 
Prophetic  Spirituality 

Week  Two 
Contemporary  Spirituality  Notes 

Each  week  is  designed  to  stand  on  its  own,  then  set 
an  inspirational  and  visionary  tone  for  the  experience. 
Credit  or  non-credit. 

It's  an  exciting  and  insightful  program  featuring  a 
distinguished  faculty.  Oblate  is  located  in  one  of  the 
premier  historical  and  cultural  destinations  in  the 

Southwest. ..San  Antonio.  Call  or  write  the  Dean 
now  for  information  on  registration. 
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Many  will  doubt  not  just  Berman's 
solution  hut  also  his  diagnosis;  only  time 
will  tell.  Who,  after  this  century,  wants  to 
go  into  forecasting?  His  case  might  have 
been  better  had  he  employed  narratives 
earlier  in  the  book  as  well  as  later.  Dis- 
course on  the  fate  of  civilization  can 
become  dry.  In  fairness,  Berman  pledges 
"not  to  entertain  you."  But  any  author 
should  refrain  from  carrying  such  a  prin- 
ciple too  far. 

Berman's  take  on  education,  on  which 
he  could  compare  notes  with  Leo,  is  dire. 
I  le  has  been  a  visiting  professor  at  several 
institutions,  including  a  distance  learning 


college  to  which  he  politely  gives  the  alias 
Alt.U.  Is  he  off  base  in  his  generalizing?  It 
is  said  that  America  has  the  best  university 
system  ever,  although  this  is  mostly  said 
by  university  presidents  and  foreign  aca- 
demics who  want  in.  Nonetheless,  more 
people  get  degrees  than  ever  before;  no 
society  has  been  more  credentialed.  Never 
have  more  people  sat  in  general  education 
courses  where  they  are  at  least  exposed  to 
learning  the  liberal  arts.  But  then  the 
decline  of  nontechnical  learning  that 
Berman  traces — not  among  researchers  or 
scholars,  but  young  people — is  a  puzzle. 
Given  the  emphasis  on  mass  in  higher 


education,  we 
should  see  not 
decline  and  fall, 
but  resurgence. 

Admitting 
more  minority  stu- 
dents has  certainly 
been  a  great  gain. 
But  if  students 
generally  are  ques- 
tioning (or  even 
debating) 
McWorld  materi- 
alism, it  would  be  hot  news.  Perer.ia 
reports  by  education  associations  waiiil 
a  decline  of  interest  in  the  liberal  artsp 
an  overwhelming  professorial  foe™ 
research,  not  teaching — a  choice  not  m- 
daily  helpful  at  such  times.  One  can  alt 
about  Berman's  data,  but  it  is  hard  t«t 
he  is  wrong  about  the  decreasing  krud- 
edge  of  history,  literature  and  cultu|i 
the  last  30  years.  Art  institutions  repo  ar 
increasing  aging  of  their  audience,  tt 
the  baby  boomers,  who  are  now  anW 
50-something,  they  do  not  see  large  m- 
bers  coming  from  the  generations  k 
graduated  from  high  school  after  m 
He  blames  consumerism,  stu:n 
demands  for  better  grades  and  the  rein 
tion  of  academics  to  entertainment  (ap- 
tain  Kangaroo  has  18  honorary  dege- 
Leo  reports).  Dumbing  down  and  tas|f 
up,  however,  do 


not  seem 


to 


INCORt 


THOUl 


explain  fully  how 
the  greatest 
opportunity  in 
the  history  of 
education  has 
been  squandered. 

Besides  Leo, 
Berman  should     Notes  on  Our  Warar 


compare  notes 
with  some  of  the 
recent  papal 
encyclicals — not 
the  ones  on 
abortion  or  birth 
control,  which 


John  j6 


the  press  loves  to  pillory,  but  thov 
critique  Western  materialism  and  it 
tual  malaise,  which  the  press  ignore  i' 
his  argument  tor  a  new  monastiiffli 
Berman  might  find  support  from  th'W 
ditdon  that  once  sustained  the  old.  b 
reject  the  material,  unless  you  belief  n 
spirit?  Tom  O'ie* 
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tices 

>eals 

:HE  HARBOR  HOUSE,  a  L'Arche  commu- 
i  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  seeks  assistants  to  live 
:are  their  lives  with  adults  who  are  devel- 
ataUy  disabled.  Responsibilities  include: 
ng  in  creating  a  home,  developing  rela- 
,  lips  with  members,  assisting  in  personal 
ind  community  life.  Stipend,  room  and 
1,  insurance  and  formation  in  L'Arche 
jality  and  philosophy.  Interested?  Con- 
)ottie  Klein,  L'Arche  Harbor  House,  700 
;ton  Road,  Jacksonville,  FL  3221  1;  Ph: 
744-4435;  e-mail:  larchfl@aol.com. 


I  cation 

(  3R  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
C|  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
juided  independent  study.  Accredited, 
entrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 
e  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph: 
341-1  366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
ast.edu. 


tions 

US  MINISTER.  St.  Thomas  More  Chapel 
e  University  seeks  an  Associate  Chap- 
rogram  Director.  Both  lay  and  ordained 
lates  will  be  considered.  Primary  respon- 
es  include  directing  and  implementing  an 
iding  speakers  program  to  promote 
lie  intellectual  discourse  and  ministry  to 
ate/professional  students.  Position 
es  ability  to  work  collaboratively  with 
it  chaplain  and  associate  chaplain.  Salary 
ensurate  with  experience.  Desired  start 
August  2001 .  Send  resume  and  names  of 
references  to:  Search  Committee,  St. 
las  More  Chapel,  Yale  University,  268 
•treer,  New  Haven,  CT  065 11-471 4. 

TOR  OF  LITURGY.  Holy  Trinity  Catholic 
h  in  the  Georgetown  area  of  VVashing- 
IsC,  invites  applications  from  experienced 
sionals  with  appropriate  academic  cre- 
ls  for  the  position  of  director  of  liturgy, 
erson  holding  this  position  is  responsible, 
with  the  pastor  and  director  of  music,  for 
erall  liturgical  life  of  the  parish.  Expres- 
jf  interest  may  be  sent  to:  Office  of  the 
,  Holy  Trinity  Catholic  Church,  3513  N 
:,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20007.  By 
mail  inquirers  will  receive  a  list  of  specif- 
•onsibiliries  and  other  pertinent  informa- 
isociated  with  this  position,  which  will  be 
on  July  1,200!. 

TOR  OF  YOUTH  AND  YOUNG  ADULT  MIN- 

.  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Most 
Trinity,  Augusta,  Ga.  Full-time  position 
ct  and  develop  a  middle/high  school  and 
adult  ministries  that  is  relational,  holis- 
velopmental,  ministerial,  goal-centered 


with  a  multi-dimensional  approach  to  youth 
ministry.  Must  work  in  harmonious  collabora- 
tion with  parish  personnel,  parents,  many  vol- 
unteers and  youth.  Must  also  work  closely  with 
director  of  religious  education  in  areas  of 
administration.  Must  have  computer  and  office 
skills.  'This  parish  is  a  traditional,  downtown 
parish  with  1,200  families  that  is  demographi- 
cally  and  ethnically  diverse.  Qualifications: 
active,  practicing  Catholic  in  good  standing 
with  the  church.  Experience  in  parish  youth 
ministry  and/or  college  campus  ministry.  B.A. 
in  theology  and/or  related  field  or  certificate  of 
advanced  study  in  youth  ministry  preferred. 


Competitive  salary/benefits  package  offered. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Rev.  Allan  J. 
McDonald,  Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity, 
720  Telfair  Street,  PO  Box  2446,  Augusta,  GA 
30903.  Ph:  (706)  722  4944;  www.the- 
mostholytrinity.org. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  St.  Monica 
School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  a  450+  student, 
K-8,  accredited  Catholic  school  located  in  a 
university  city.  Master's  required,  preferably  in 
the  field  of  education.  Administrative  experi- 
ence required.  Strong  communication  skills  and 
background  in  curriculum  desired.  Salary  range 
$39,000-$50,()00+  commensurate  with  experi- 
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CROSS-CULTURAL  H 
PROCESS  iH 
IN  CHRISTIAN  ^ 


David  Toolan 

At  Home  in  the  Cosmos 

Shows  how  a  Christ-centered,  incarnational 
faith  provides  the  most  appropriate  setting  for 
contemporary  scientific  cosmology.  "Original, 
sophisticated  and  ethically  inspiring..." 

—  Iohn  Haught 

1-57075-341-5  hardcover  $25.00 

Rene  Girard 

I  See  Satan 

Falling  Like  Lightning 

"A  brilliantly  accessible  presentation  of  one 
of  the  most  enlightening  intellectual  break- 
throughs of  the  20th  century." 

—  Robtrt  J.  Daly  s.j. 

1-57075-319-9  paperback  $20.00 

Andrew  F.  Walls 

The  Cross-Cultural  Process 
in  Christian  History 

Studies  in  the  Transmission 
and  Reception  of  Faith 

From  the  4th-century  up  to  the  contemporary 
world  Walls  explores  World  Christianity  and 
the  history  of  its  cross-cultural  encounter. 

1-57075-373-3    paperback  $22.00 
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ence.  Please  send  resume  to:  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Diocese  of  Kalamazoo,  215  North 
Westnedge,  Kalamazoo,  Ml  49007-3760. 
Applications  will  be  accepted  until  May  25. 

FULL-TIME  COORDINATOR  OF  SOCIAL  JUSTICE 
MINISTRY  at  a  large  Roman  Catholic  Francis- 
can urban  ministry  center  in  Boston.  Require- 
ments: master's  degree  in  theology  or  pastoral 
ministry  with  significant  experience  in  the  area 
of  social  justice  ministry.  Applicant  must  have  a 
lively  faith;  creative  abilities;  some  background 
in  community  organizing;  highly  developed 
interpersonal  skills  in  terms  of  collaboration, 
animation,  networking  and  delegating;  good 
organizational  and  administrative  skills;  experi- 
ence with  media  a  plus.  Working  knowledge  of 
Spanish  desirable.  Competitive  salary  commen- 
surate with  experience,  good  benefits,  support 
staff.  Please  send  resume  and  three  references 
to:  John  R.  Ullrich,  O.F.M.,  St.  Anthony 
Shrine,  100  Arch  St.,  Boston,  MA  021 10. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  YOUTH  MINISTER  wanted  for 
vibrant  4,500-family  suburban  Atlanta  parish: 
Sunday  evening  Mass  and  program  (currently 
Life  Teen);  also  teen  O.C.I. A.,  retreats,  adult 
leader  formation,  confirmation  preparation, 
and  cooperation  with  colleagues  to  oversee 
entire  parish  catechetical  effort.  Healthy  Vati- 
can II  spirituality.  Collaborative  skills  a  must; 
degree  in  religious  education  or  related  field  or 
comparable  experience  required;  Spanish-lan- 
guage facility  a  plus,  full-time  position  avail- 


able immediately.  Salary  commensurate  with 
qualifications.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Business  Manager,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
Church,  53  5  Rucker  Rd.,  Alpharetta,  CIA 
30004;  Fax:  (770)  772-0355. 

PRINCIPAL.  Bishop  Perry  Middle  School,  Nativ- 
ity Network  middle  school  in  New  Orleans, 
seeks  principal.  Small  faculty,  classes  of  15  for 
African-American  boys  from  below  poverty 
level,  grades  5-8.  Practicing  Catholic.  Master's 
degree.  Sensitive  to  black  Catholic  agenda.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  references  to:  David  G. 
Cray,  S.S.E.,  President,  Bishop  Perry  Middle 
School,  1°41  Dauphine  Street,  New  Orleans, 
LA  70116;  Fax:  (504)  943-1320;  e-mail: 
da\  id.crav@bpms.org. 

STEWARDSHIP  &  DEVELOPMENT  OFFICER. 

Newman  Catholic  Student  Center  at  Duke  Uni- 
versitv.  New  position  responsible  tor  all  aspects 
of  the  planning,  implementation  and  manage- 
ment of  an  effective  stewardship  and  develop- 
ment program  to  support  Catholic  Campus 
Ministry  financially.  Minimum  requirements: 
bachelor's  degree;  five  years  successful  experi- 
ence in  higher  education  or  non-profit  develop- 
ment; excellent  organizational,  planning  ami 
communication  skills.  Must  be  practicing 
Catholic.  E.O.E.  Send  resume  to:  Newman 
Catholic  Student  Center,  Box  90974,  Durham, 
NC  27708-0974,  or  e-mail:  joev@duke.edu. 

VOCATIONS— ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The 
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Passionist  Publications 

526  Monastery  Place 
Union  City,  NJ  07087 
Toll  free:  888-806-6606 

%  %  ^:  :J:  % 

crossplace@cpprov.ori! 


The  Letters  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross 

St.  Paul  of  (he  Cross  (  1694-1774),  founder  of  the  Passionists,  is  con- 
sidered a  preeminent  mystic  and  spiritual  director  of  the  18th  Century. 
Though  he  left  no  autobiography,  he  wrote  thousands  of  letters  of  spiri- 
tual direction  to  men  and  women,  priests  and  cardinals  who  sought 
his  advice.  More  than  2,000  letters  have  been  preserved  that  deal  with 
the  spiritual  life  as  well  as  the  customs,  politics,  lay  and  religious  life 
of  his  time.  Th  is  is  the  lirst,  complete  English  edition  ot  the  letters. 
Scholars  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  have  mined  this  treasure:  now 
it'is  available  to  the  English-speaking  world. 

The  Letters  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross,  three  volumes,  hard  cover. 
Translated  by  Roger  Mercurio,  CP.  and  Frederick  Sucher,  CP. 
Edited  by  Laurence  l  inn,  CP.  and  Donald  Webber,  CP. 
$100.00  plus  shipping  and  handling  ($13.00). 


Archdiocese  of  Baltimore  is  seeking  a  dyn 
individual  with  demonstrated  commitmei 
the  church  and  priesthood  as  an  Asso 
Director  tor  the  Office  of  Vocations.  Res 
sibilities  include  recruitment  and  awarenes 
the  diocesan  priesthood  in  the  Archdioce 
Baltimore.  This  includes  inviting  qualified 
didates  to  consider  the  ministry  of  priest] 
and  offering  adequate  opportunities  for 
cernment.  Oualified  individuals  should  po 
master's  degree  in  theology  or  related  I 
some  experience  or  education  in  discern] 
and/or  spiritual  direction,  security  in  own 
cernment  of  vocation  (i.e.,  marriage,  si: 
religious  or  priesthood),  willingness  to  be  ; 
able  to  potential  candidates  on  evenings 
weekends.  Comprchensn  e  benefit  pad 
Submit  resume  and  salary  requirement 
Division  of  Human  Resource  Services/A 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore;  320  Cathe 
Street;  Baltimore,  MD  21201.  Fax:  (410) 
2953;  e-mail:  hrserv@archbalt.org.  EOE. 

Retreats 

INTERFAITH  ZEN  RETREAT,  Aug.  10  -  16, ; 
For  priests,  nuns  and  laypersons  of  all  f 
Cuided  In  Robert  Kenneth  ,  S.J.,  Roshi,  ai 
of  Zen  Spirit,  Christian  Spirit  and  Zen  G/ 
Christians.  This  is  a  silent  retreat  using 
methods  ot  practice,  with  25-minute  perio 
sitting  meditation  broken  by  S-minute  pe 
of  walking  meditation.  There  will  be  to 
instruction  and  talks  by  teachers,  with  oppi 
nities  for  interviews.  $360.  St.  Ignatius  Re 
House,  251  Searingtown  Road  (Exit 
L.I.E.),  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  NY 
Ph:  (516)621-8300. 
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:ers 


Glitch 

rdinal  Walter  Kasper's  article,  "On 
lurch"  (4/23),  there  is  a  puzzling 
•aph  (p.  11,  top  of  first  column):  "In 
jspel  of  Luke,  the  word  ecclesia  can 
r  a  domestic  community  as  well  as  a 
ommunity;  further,  Luke  already 
heological  conception  of  the  uni- 
church."  The  word  ecclesia  doesn't 
at  all  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Is  the 
lal  talking  rather  about  Luke's  Acts 
Aposdes? 

George  Ratermann,  M.M. 

Maryknoll,  N.Y. 
The  reference  should  have  been  to 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  America  regrets 
or,  which  did  not  appear  in  Cardinal 
s  original  text. 

g  Lovingly 

ing  in  awed  gratitude  after  reading 
Ellis's  Faith  in  Focus  essay  (5/7). 
atulations  to  America  for  recog- 
deep,  masterfully  articulated  spiri- 
iting  from  wherever  it  comes 
rom  a  high  school  student)  and 
'er  it  goes  (even  away  from  the 
ic  Church  to  a  Quaker  Meeting 
j ).  What  hope  for  the  future  that 
re  widi  Colin  Ellis's  sensitivity  and 
ive  gifts  is  out  there  waiting  long- 
$  )rGod! 

Peggy  Rosenthal 
Rochester.  N.  Y. 

tlj  tic  Art 

>1  Lllis's  spiritual  and  emotional 
I  >graphy  (5/7)  touched  me  to  die 
k  spent  almost  half  of  my  priest- 
ly ith  teens.  Ellis's  essay  rings  as  true 
B  hentic  as  an  18  year-old  can  write. 
;|  >  as  though  he  is  a  junior  James 
yc|  laving  experienced  at  age  18 
m  1  of  confused  adult  life  to  come  to 
ul!  /ing,  one  hopes,  with  some  real 
Sw  i  and  understandings. 

]  el  also  that  his  essay  has  the  char- 
tei  art.  Cheers  to  America  for  print- 
l  sensitive  material,  not  likely  to 
elsewhere. 

Rev.  Robert  J.  Hammond 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 


ment  transcends  a  single  religion  and 
speaks  eloquently  to  all. 

Thank  you  for  your  succinct 
thought. 

R.  Rood 
West  Northfield.  N.J. 

Search  for  the  Truth 

The  editorial  "Due  Process  in  the 
Church"  (4/9)  is  on  the  mark!  To  say 
that  the  tactics  of  the  Vatican  Congrega- 
tion for  the  Doctrine  of  the  Faith  con- 
cerning the  investigation  of  theologians  is 
inquisitorial  is  backed  up  by  evidence.  To 
defend  them  contradicts  basic  elements 
of  justice  and  charity.  They  offend  the 
rights  of  the  human  person,  whose  digni- 
ty is  taught  and  defended  in  papal  and 
other  magisterial  pronouncements. 
Those  who  use  and  defend  the  pre- 


sent methods  must  live  in  an  unreal 
world,  protected  by  the  fortress  symbols 
of  the  ancient  Holy  Office  and  its  pro- 
cedures. They  seem  to  be  unaware  of 
how  their  tactics  and  decisions  negative- 
ly influence  the  pastoral  mission  of  the 
church  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith, 
particularly  in  countries  and  communi- 
ties of  intelligent,  thinking,  faithful 
Catholics  and  others.  They  seem  not  to 
realize  how  their  methods  are  perceived 
as  contradicting  the  search  for  and 
defense  of  truth  in  a  world  that  has  gen- 
erally moved  from  the  rule  of  absolutist 
rulers  who  imposed  their  own  univocal 
visions  and  versions. 

Yes,  the  methods  used  toward  the- 
ologians mentioned  in  your  editorial  and 
others  violate  the  criteria  of  modem  and 
classical  jurisprudence.  They  also  more 


"Listen  .  .  .  With  the  ear  of  your  heart"  -  Rule  of  Benedict,  Prologue 


Monastic  Studies 

•  For  all  who  seek  an  authentically  Christian 
vision  of  the  world 

•  Degree,  certificate  and  sabbatical  options 

•  Fellowships  available 

mbanken@csbsju.edu  •  http://www.csbsju.edu/sot 


Saint  John's  School  of  Theology-Seminary  •  Collegevilie,  MN  5632 1  •  800-36 1-8318 


$i  :  Death 

OU;  litorial  of  May  7  is  the  best 
»te  nt  of  the  "why"  of  anti-capital 
mi'  nent  I  have  ever  seen.  Your  state- 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS, 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  information,  please  contact: 
James  J.  Gill.  S.  J..  M.D..  Director. 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60615-5698 
Phone:  (773)  684-8146;  Fax:  (773)  684-8154: 
E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 
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the  word 


Reading  the  Will 

Seventh  Sunday  of  Easter  (C),  May  27,  2001 

Readings:  Acts  7:55-60;  Ps.  97;  Rev.  22:12-14,  16-17,  20;  Jn.  17:20-26 


'"Holy  Father,  I  pray  not  only  for  them,  but  also  for  those  who  will  believe  in  ?ne 
through  their  word,  so  that  they  may  all  be  one"  (Jn.  1 7:20-21) 


or  almost  four  years  Tues- 
days I  /  'ith  -\  torrie  has  appeared  on 


I"" ^  the  best-seller  list  of  The  New 
York  Times.  It  is  a  moving 
account  by  Mitch  Albom  of  con- 
versations with  his  dying  mentor,  Morrie 
Schwartz,  who  had  earlier  taught  a  course 
on  "The  Meaning  ot  Life"  and  now 
unfolded  even  deeper  meanings  of  life — 
his  own  and  Mtch's. 

Today's  Gospel  reminds  me  of  this. 
As  death  approaches,  Jesus  speaks  to  his 
disciples  of  the  deepest  meaning  of  his  life 
and  of  what  faces  them.  This  chapter  of 
John  has  been  called  variously  "The  Tes- 
tament of  Jesus"  or  "Jesus'  High  Priestly 
or  Intercessory  Prayer."  It  is  really  both. 


letters 

seriously  offend  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Ghrist. 
They  are  obstacles  to  the  proclamation 
and  reception  of  the  Gospel,  especially  in 
societies  like  ours,  where  respect  tor  the 
person  should  include  freedom  and  dia- 
logue in  the  search  for  truth  and  its  accep- 
tance. 

(Rev.)AldoJ.  Tos 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Reasoning  and  Conclusions 

Congratulations  on  your  very  honest  and 
courageous  editorial  "Due  Process  in  the 
Church"  (4/9),  in  which  you  review  and 
regret  as  "indefensible"  the  "inquisitional 
procedures"  of  the  Congregation  for  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Faith — a  process  in  which 
the  C.D.F.  is  "the  investigator,  the  prose- 
cutor, grand  jury,  judge  and  jury."  For  the 
Vatican,  which  preaches  constantly  that  all 
institutions  must  respect  human  rights,  its 
own  lack  of  due  process  and  its  demeaning 
treatment  of  our  theologians  is  an  absolute 
disgrace. 


The  literary  form  of  the  testament  was  a 
well-recognized  convention  at  the  time  of 
Jesus  (e.g.,  the  farewell  speeches  of  Moses 
in  Deuteronomy  and  the  Testaments  of  the 
Twelve  Patriarchs).  These  comprise  reflec- 
tions on  the  meaning  of  life  and  parting 
advice  to  loved  ones.  Actually,  all  of  John 
13-17  comprises  a  testament,  so  it  is  easy 
to  forget  that  the  setting  remains  Jesus' 
final  meal  with  those  he  now  calls 
"friends."  Earlier  commentators  have 
compared  it  to  the  eucharistic  preface 
preceding  the  memorial  of  the  Passion. 

Jesus'  farewell  discourse  is  in  the 
solemn  language  of  prayer,  John  17,  from 
which  all  three  liturgical  cycles  present 
excerpts  on  this  Sunday.  In  the  first  part 


Even  if  we  grant,  as  seems  certainly 
true,  that  Cardinal  Ratzinger  is  a  sincere 
man  who  is  anxious  to  defend  the  integrity 
of  the  faith,  his  method  of  rushing 
"roughshod"  over  the  rights  and  the  repu- 
tation of  good  men  and  women  is  not  only 
cruel  but  completely  unnecessary.  If  any 
Catholic  theologian  writes  something  c<  >n- 
trary  to  the  faith,  there  are  many  fine, 
faithful  theologians  who  will  soon  rush  in 
to  question  his/her  reasoning  and  conclu- 
sions. When  the  C.D.F.  jumps  in  precipi- 
tously to  fight  any  questionable  teaching,  it 
is  like  using  a  cannon  to  kill  a  fly-  It's 
overkill,  and  good,  sincere  people  get 
crushed. 

(Rev.)  James  E.  Sullivan 
Whitestone.  N.Y. 

Content  of  the  Solution 

Cardinal  Walter  Kasper  ("On  the 
Church,"  4/23)  thinks  that  a  correct 
understanding  of  die  relationship  between 
the  universal  church  and  the  local  churches 
would  lead  to  a  different  solution — or  at 


Jesus  prays  to  the  Father  for  his  own» 
rification,  in  the  second  that  his  disci, 
be  unified  and  protected  amid  oppose 
from  the  world.  In  today's  readingh 
prayer  is  "not  only  for  them,  but  for  tbs 
who  will  believe  in  me  through  tbi 
word"  (Jn.  17:20).  Love  appears  five  tte 
in  three  short  sentences.  Jesus  praysft 
believers  will  be  one.  united  by  thater 
same  love  that  unites  him  to  the  Faji 
ami  that  this  unity  be  a  sign  that|§: 
bring  "the  world"  to  belief  so  that  alha 
come  to  know  God  and  the  deptjc 
God's  love.  God's  glory  is  to  be  vils 


least  to  differing  acceptable  solutions-»n 
"ediical  issues,  sacramental  discipline  A 
ecumenical  practices."  As  examples  heitt 
the  giving  or  denying  of  Communion 
divorced/invalidly  remarried  Catholicfli 
the  "highly  resnictive"  rules  for  euchati 
hospitality. 

But  nothing  in  Cardinal  Rasper's  «a 
offers  proof  that  the  sacramental/eccle> 
logical  truths  that  govern  solutions  to 
issues  and  the  binding  disciplinary  noi  S 
that  safeguard  these  solutions  would  b 
evaluated  differendy  because  one  spea 
fn  >m  the  center  (Rome)  or  from  the  k  i! 
churches. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  three  loc 
ordinaries  (including  the  dien  Bishop 
Kasper  of  Rottenburg-Stuttgart)  put  t- 
ward  (1993)  a  position  on  die  Commi  i 
issue  that  was  firmly  rejected  by  the  I  ijy 
See  (1994).  But  it's  equally  true  that  o 
local  churches — for  example,  die  entii 
Province  ot  Pennsylvania  (eight  Latin 
ordinaries  with  the  auxiliary  bishops  a< 


Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number  to  America's  ean< 

offices  or  by  electronic  mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  with  John  17  as  a  personal  prayer  for 
love  and  unity  among  Christians. 

•  Pray  about  ways  that  individually  and  as  a 
member  of  communities  you  might  join  in 
prayer  with  other  Christians. 

•  As  Pentecost  approaches,  pray  that  God's 
opirit  will  inspire  new  ways  of  realizing  the  tes- 
tament of  Jesus. 


1  magnificent  edifices  or  in  struc- 
)f  power,  but  in  the  love  that  unites 
followers  among  themselves  and  to 
Through  the  disciples,  Jesus  will 
me  to  reveal  God's  name  so  that 
we  with  which  you  loved  me  may 
hem  and  I  in  them." 

lis  final  prayer  for  love  arches  back 
very  beginning  of  the  extended  sup- 
iscourse,  in 
Jesus  "having 
lis  own  in  the 
loved  them 

2  end"  and 
aths  them  a 

command- 
that  they  love 
lother  as  he 
ived  them. 
:he  disciples 
he  readers 
ust  what  "as  I 

wed  you"  means.  Jesus  goes  to  his 
is  a  model  of  love,  and  through  his 
[  his  followers  will  live  in  the  very 
tat  unites  him  to  his  Father.  Later 
yy  will  adopt  the  category  of  sanc- 
grace  to  describe  such  love. 

stern  Church  ordinaries  located 
)  strongly  contested  the  position  of 
n  Bishop  Kasper,  Archbishop  Oscar 
id  the  then  Bishop  (now  Cardinal) 
ihmann. 

eems  diat  Cardinal  Kasper  is  dissat- 
ith  die  content  of  the  solution, 
ess  of  its  source,  and  wants  the  local 
es  to  be  able  to  go  their  own  way 
>r  example,  the  Communion  issue, 
vith  fast  and  abstinence  regulations 
rig  the  solemnity  of  the  Ascension 
inday,  issues  of  radically  diverse  sig- 
:e. 

e  key  question  thus  seems  to  be 
r  a  teaching  and  its  disciplinary' 
:eed  to  be  uniform  throughout  the 
and  by  what  doctrinal  and  theolog- 
lciples  we  come  to  this  detenriina- 
lether  at  the  level  of  the  universal 
or  within  the  local  churches.  The 
'ersy  then  hinges  not  on  the  proper 

!  iship  of  the  universal  church  and 
il  churches  (something  that  indeed 
:larification)  but  on  fundamental 

[!  al  and  theological  principles. 

(Msgr.)  Daniel  S.  Hamilton 
Lindenhurst,  N.Y. 


Jesus'  prayer  for  love  and  unity 
inspired  Pope  John  XXIII  in  his  desire  to 
call  a  council  to  help  break  down  divisions 
among  contemporary  followers  of  Jesus. 
In  his  encyclical  on  ecumenism,  Ut  Unimi 
Sim  (1995),  Pope  John  Paul  II  cites  Jn. 
17:21-22  at  least  five  times,  stressing  that 
the  unity  "which  the  Lord  has  bestowed 
on  his  church  and  in  which  he  wishes  to 
embrace  all  peo- 
ple...stands  at  the 
very  heart  of 
Christ's  mission" 
(No.  9),  and  he 
urges  common 
prayer  to  over- 
come the  "painful 
reality"  of  Chris- 
tian division  (No. 
2  2).  The  "Ecu- 
menical Charter" 
issued  in  April  by 
the  Conference  of  European  Churches 
and  the  Council  of  European  Bishops' 
Conferences  states,  citing  Jn.  17:21,  "If 
we  are  to  be  faithful  to  this  prayer,  we 
cannot  be  content  with  the  present  situa- 
tion. Instead,  aware  of  our  guilt  and 

Dangerous  Word 

Cardinal  Walter  Kasper's  written  and 
very  self-defensive  response,  "On 
the  Church"  (4/23),  to  Cardinal 
Ratzinger's  lecture  can  be  summed 
up  in  a  single  and  very  dangerous 
word — syncretism. 

Hunter  Seitz 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Relief  and  Hope 

America  is  to  be  thanked  for  publishing 
Cardinal  Walter  Kasper's  response 
to  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  "On  the 
Church"  (4/23).  It  comes  as  a  great 
relief  and  source  of  hope  to  many 
of  us  who  love  the  church  yet  are  critical 
of  some  pronouncements  coming  from 
Rome  to  know  that  Cardinal  Kasper 
not  only  disagrees  with  Cardinal 
Ratzinger's  ecclesiology,  but  does 
so  in  an  outspoken  and  public — albeit 
"friendly" — manner.  Cardinal  Ratzinger 
has  met  his  match  in  this  colleague 
"prince"  of  the  church  and  superb  theolo- 
gian. 

Eva  Fleischner 
Claremont,  Calif. 


ready  to  repent,  we  must  strive  to  over- 
come the  divisions  still  existing  among 
us,  so  that  together  we  may  credibly  pro- 
claim the  message  of  the  Gospel  among 
all  people." 

Though  vital  during  the  1960's,  the 
ecumenical  movement  today  is  beset  by 
problems.  Individual  churches  are  facing 
massive  demographic  ami  social  changes 
that  cause  them  to  look  inward,  and  reli- 
gious divisions  within  ecclesial  bodies  are 
a  scandal  and  consume  great  time  and 
energy.  Landmark  agreed-upon  state- 
ments are  the  fruit  of  ecumenical  dia- 
logues, but  often  with  little  effect  on 
church  life.  The  time  is  ripe  for  dramatic 
moves  that  may  respond  more  faithfully 
to  Christ's  prayer  that  love  characterize 
his  followers  and  that  they  may  be  "one" 
so  that  "the  world  may  believe  that  you 
sent  me." 

Morrie  Schwartz's  dying  words  to 
Mitch  call  him  "my  dear  friend." 
Before  his  death  Jesus  calls  his  disciples 
"friends,"  if  they  do  what  he  has  com- 
manded them  (15:14-15),  and  his  final 
words  are  a  command  to  live  in  love 
and  seek  unity.     John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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QesuitQ^etreats 

^\s  a  speciat  service  to  our  readers,  America  has 
provided  this  sefect  fisting  of  centers  Jor  refigious 
retreats,  ^vvirfe  range  oj  locations  and  specialized 
programs  is  avai[a6fe.  ^Eacfi  ojjering  is  a  unique 
opportunity  for  spiritual  renewal  and  growth, 
L  


JESUIT  CENTER  P 
SPIRITUAL  GROW 


501  N.  Church  Road.  Werners 
19565.  Phone:  (610)  670-36^ 
site:  jesuitcenter.webjump.corj 

We  seek  to  promote  apostolic 
spirituality  in  a  world  hungry  fd 
and  unity  and  to  train  individua 
groups  eager  to  cooperate  wit 
empowering  Spirit  at  work  in  a 


JtSUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE  OF 
CLEVELAND 

A  Place  of  Peace 

5629  State  Road  Parma,  OH  44134 
(just  south  off  the  1-480  State  Road 
exit)  Phone:  (440)  884-9300:  Web  site: 
www.jrh-cleveland.org. 

Refresh  yourself  this  summer  at  "A  Place 
of  Peace"...  the  Jesuit  Retreat  House  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Set  in  a  beautiful,  rustic 
woodland,  the  retreat  house  offers  an 
array  of  individually  directed  retreats  from 
30  days  to  a  weekend.  The  sessions  are: 
June  18-25:  June  26-July  3:  July  6-8:  July 
11-18  and  July  21-28.  Our  facilities  include 
57  acres  of  forest,  meadows  and  path- 
ways with  outdoor  Stations  of  the  Cross 
and  shrines:  two  beautiful  chapels  for 
prayer,  private  reflection  and  community 
,  liturgy.  y 


JESUIT  SPIRITUALITY  CENTER 

St.  Charles  College,  P.O.  Box  C,  Grand 
Coteau,  LA  70541.  Phone:  (337)  662- 
5251;  Fax:  (337)  662-3187;  e-mail: 
jespirtcen@aol.com;  Web  site:  mem- 
bers.aol.com/jespirtcen/. 

Offers  year-round  individually  directed 
Ignatian  retreats  of  3.  5.  8.  and  30 
days  in  an  historic  Acadiana  900-acre 
farmland  setting  famous  for  its  serenity, 
beautiful  oak  trees,  azaleas  and  flower- 
ing bushes.  Ample  weekend  retreats 
and  workshops  are  also  provided. 
Brochure  available. 


LOYOLA  HOUSE 

Philip  Shano.  S.J. .  P.O.  Box  245. 
Guelph,  ON,  Canada,  N1H  6J9.  Phone: 
(519)  824-1250;  Fax  (519)  767-0994; 
Web  site:  www.jesuits.ca/guelph. 

Located  on  over  600  acres  of  beautiful 
farmland,  Loyola  House  is  known 
around  the  world  for  its  role  in  the 
growth  of  the  personally  directed 
retreat.  The  experience  continues  to  be 
at  the  heart  of  most  of  our  programs:  8- 
day  and  weekend  retreats,  the  40-day 
Institute  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises.  2- 
month  and  9-month  internships  and  var- 
ious training  programs. 
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oyo(a  Retreat  "A 


Patrick  J.  Sullivan.  S.J.,  161 J 
Street,  Morristown,  NJ  079601 
(973)  539-0740;  Fax:  (973)  S 
e-mail:  retreathouse@loyola.o 
Web  site:  www.loyola.org. 

Located  on  30  acres  of  wood 
ola  offers  a  welcoming  enviro 
prayer  and  solitude.  Weekend 
for  men  and  women,  preache 
for  sisters,  directed  retreats 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ign 
scheduled  during  the  year.  G 
ning  their  own  programs  are 


MANRESA  JESUIT  RETREAT  HOUSE 

1390  Quarton  Road.  Bloomfield  Hills,  Ml 
48304-3554.  Phone:  (248)  644  4933. 
Fax:  (248)  664-8291;  Web  site: 
www.manresa-sj.org. 

We  are  celebrating  75  years  of  ministry! 
Come  to  Manresa!  Share  oijr  39  acres 
of  contemplative  space.  Cur  summer 
schedule:  Directed  retreats  May  29- 
June  6:  June  18-27:  July  9-18;  July  24- 
August  2;  30-day  Spiritual  Exercises: 
June  18-July  19.  Sisters  preached 
retreats:  June  11-17;  July  23-29;  Work 
shop  on  the  Spiritual  Exercises:  Aug. 
12-16  by  Ms.  Eileen  Burke-Sullivan. 
Write  or  call  for  our  annual  schedule, 
v  Registrations  are  necessary. 


MILFORD 
SPIRfTUAL^ 
CENTER 

A  Jesuit  Tradition  Since  1925 

5361  S.  Milford  Road.  Milford,  OH 

45150.  Ph:  (513)  248-3500; 

Fax:  (513)  248-3503;  e-mail:  milford- 

spiritualcenter@zoomtown.com.  Or  visit 

us  on  the  Web  at:  www.milfordspiritual- 

center.org. 

Our  37-acre  Jesuit  facility  features  con- 
ference retreats  for  men  and  women, 
personally  directed  retreats,  and  youth 
retreats.  Upcoming  events  include  a 
silent  Contemplative  Retreat  June  1-8. 
directed  by  Fr.  Hans  Koenen,  S.J.;  a 
Guided  (Preached)  Retreat  July  6-13. 
directed  by  Fr.  Clem  Metzger,  S.J.;  and  a 
DeMello-style  retreat  Sept.  6-9,  directed 
by  Fr.  Jim  Dolan.  S.J.  Personally  directed 
retreats  will  also  be  offered  June  22-29 
\  and  July  15-22. 


Sacred  Heart 

I  Jesuit  Retreat  House 

4801  N.  Highway  67.  P.O.  Box  185. 
Sedalia,  CO  80135.  Ph:  (303)  688- 
4198.  ext.  100;  e-mail:  shjesrh@ 
aol.com. 

Located  on  280  acres  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Colorado  Rockies,  Sacred  Heart 
offers  8-day  silent  directed  retreats 
throughout  the  summer.  Convenient 
transportation  from  Denver  International 
Airport.  Call  or  write  for  retreat  schedule 
and  registration  information. 


S'-  Ignatius  'l^ctreat 1 

251  Searii 
Road.  Mar 
NY  11030 
621-8300 
inisfadi 
inisfada.n< 
site:  www.inisfada.net. 

SUMMER  OFFERINGS: 
Zen  Spirit/Christian  Spirit  6/i 
tering  Prayer  6/22-24;  Single 
6/29-7/1;  Art  &  Soul  7/16-2 
Preached/Guided  Retreat  -  Pr 
Ignatius  7/25-31  &  8/2-9;  Z« 
Spirit/Christian  Spirit  8/10-l(  B 
&  Prayer  8/17-19:  Wellness  I  < 
8/20-24;  Individually  Directet  I 
Retreats:  7/5-12.  7/16-20.  i1 
8/2-9;  Directed  Prayer  Weektjs 
7/6-8,  7/27-29,  8/3-5. 
Swimming  pool.  Labyrinth,  Otp 
tions.  Emmaus  Walk. 
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America  A  Jesuit 


Of  Many  Things 


MY  JOB  AT  AMERICA  is  SO 
enjoyable  that  sometimes 
I'm  amazed  that  I  get 
paid  for  it.  Well,  I  don't 
actually  get  paid  for  it,  or  rather,  techni- 
cally I  do,  though  my  salary  is  applied  to 
the  Jesuit  community  by  virtue  of  my 
vow  of  poverty  and,  well. ..you  know 
what  I  mean. 

Anyway,  it's  a  great  job.  Chief 
among  my  pleasures  is  the  responsibili- 
ty for  commissioning  the  art  that 
appears  in  the  magazine,  as  well  as  for 
scouting  out  new  artists.  And  as  eagle- 
eyed  readers  will  have  noticed,  as  part 
of  our  efforts  to  improve  the  magazine, 
we  are  including  more  full-color  illus- 
trations. This,  in  turn,  has  prompted  a 
number  of  readers  to  ask  questions 
about,  as  they  say  in  the  art  world,  the 
''provenance"  of  the  work. 

How  do  you  find  the  artists?  As  it  turns 
out,  most  of  them  find  us.  Perhaps  th  - 
ing under  the  radar  of  many  non-artists 
is  a  clever  book  called  The  Artist's  & 
Graphic  Designers  Market,  which  lists 
every  U.S.  magazine  to  which  artists 
might  conceivably  submit  their  work. 
Since  America  is  perched  nearly  at  the 
top  of  the  alphabetical  list,  we  daily 
receive  mini-resumes  from  artists 
around  die  country:  small  postcards 
with  a  sample  illustration  on  one  side 
and  the  artist's  address  on  the  other.  If 
we  cotton  to  their  style,  we'll  contact 
them  to  ask  if  they  would  be  willing  to 
work  ior  our  (rather  modest)  pay  scale. 
Incidentally,  you  might  be  surprised  at 
the  types  of  illustrations  that  appear  on 
these  postcards.  You  wouldn't  expect  a 
canny  artist  to  mail  a  Catholic  maga- 
zine an  illustration  of  two  cows  having 
sex,  but,  Gentle  Reader,  you  would  be 
wrong. 

Do  the  artists  read  the  articles  before 
illustrating  them?  Yes,  and  quite  careful- 
ly. As  soon  as  an  article  is  accepted,  we 
send  it  to  an  illustrator.  And  since  most 
of  our  artists  are  not  Cadiolics  (no  man- 
datum  here!),  diey  are  frequendy  pre- 
sented widi  topics  that  are  for  them 
radier  arcane.  This  prompts  any  num- 
ber of  phone  calls  from  addled  artists 
struggling  to  illustrate  an  cssav  on,  say, 
Domintis Iesus.  But,  as  I  mentioned,  all 


of  the  artists  read  the  articles  assiduous- 
ly. One  telephoned  recendy  to  ask 
alarmingly  detailed  questions  about 
stem-cell  research:  What  did  the 
church  think  of  a  particular  kind  of 
stem-cell  research?  What  was  the  status 
of  die  proposed  bans  on  research  in  the 
state  legislatures?  Difficult  questions, 
made  all  die  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  I  hadn't  yet  read  the  article. 

Sometimes  an  artist's  talent  and  dili- 
gence can  prove  unintentionally  haz- 
ardous. If  an  artist  does  an  excellent  job, 
for  example,  on  a  complicated  essay  on 
school  vouchers,  we  will  naturally  think 
of  him  (or  her)  the  next  time  we  accept 
an  article  on  education.  This  can  make 
for  some  trying  times  in  the  art  world. 
"Don't  you  publish  anything  except 
articles  on  cloning?"  one  artist  lament- 
ed. 

Ov  erall,  however,  it  has  proven 
helpful  to  find  niches  for  the  artists. 
Frederick  H.  Carlson,  for  example, 
paints  superbly  detailed  portraits  (lately 
of  Simone  Weil  and  Gerard  Manley 
Hopkins,  soon  of  Dorothy  Day  and 
Florence  Nightingale),  so  we  turn  over 
to  him  any  profiles  of  historical  figures. 
And  in  a  chance  conversation,  I  discov- 
ered Michael  Altman  is  rather  active  in 
his  local  church,  so  Mr.  Altman  has 
painted  our  Lenten  covers  for  the  last 
two  years. 

.  ire  they  originals!'  Believe  it  or  not, 
each  illustration  is  drawn  specifically  for 
the  article  it  accompanies.  (Notable 
exceptions  include  the  Marian  icons 
contributed  by  William  Hart  McNi- 
chols,  SJ.,  ami  the  photographs  that  we 
keep  on  file  by  Michael  Flecky,  S.J.,  and 
Brad  Reynolds,  S.J.)  The  artists  work  in 
a  variety  of  media:  oil,  watercolor,  pas- 
tel, colored  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  collage, 
woodcut  and,  lately,  with  the  computer. 

Certainly  the  most  enjoyable  stage 
ot  the  process  is  opening  the  oversized 
envelopes  sent  by  the  artists  and  pulling 
out  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  Sadly,  how- 
ever, the  originals  are  in  our  care  for 
only  a  short  time  and  in  a  few  weeks 
have  to  be  returned  to  the  artists.  Ars 
may  be  longa,  but  the  time  we  have  to 
enjoy  it  is  all  too  brevis. 

James  Martin,  SJ. 
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"he  Hidden 
[olocaust 

•  ■  HE  STATISTICS  FROM  SUDAN  APPALL  any 

decent  observer.  In  the  last  1 7  years,  two 
million  persons  have  been  killed,  four  mil- 
lion have  been  internally  displaced  and 
A—       hundreds  of  thousands  made  refugees.  Yet 
:  est  seems  to  evince  little  interest  in  the  hidden  holo- 
hI  hat  is  consuming  Southern  Sudan,  a  situation  that 
I  S.  bishops  have  rightly  called  "one  of  the  worst 
J  i  tragedies  of  our  times." 

]  essence,  the  peoples  of  Southern  Sudan  (who  are  pri- 
ll Christians  and  followers  of  traditional  religions) 
rj  een  under  siege  from  their  own  government  in  the 
rf  since  the  country  gained  independence  from  Great 
&  in  1956.  The  current  conflict  began  in  1983  and 
9  fled  after  a  1989  coup  by  the  National  Islamic  Front. 
I  hen  the  government  of  Khartoum  has  been  system- 
si  r  eliminating  Southern  Sudanese  peoples  for  politi- 
,1  igious  and  economic  reasons.  Northern  Christians 
d(  :e  persecution:  churches  and  schools  in  the  nordi 
H  een  ransacked,  burnt  and  destroyed;  and  voices 
it  against  the  government  brutally  repressed. 

e  religious  and  political  reasons  tor  the  slaughter  are 
a  lown:  the  Khartoum  government  is  a  regime  bent  on 
I  lamization"  of  the  country.  The  economic  reasons, 

■  l  less  well  known,  are  no  less  straightforward.  Large 

■  plies  in  the  south  have  whetted  the  appetites  of  a 

b  r  ot  multinational  firms,  like  the  Canada-based  Tai- 
ls Inc.,  as  well  as  government-backed  firms  from 
I  iia  and  China.  The  Sudanese  government,  therefore, 
N  :r  to  expedite  "economic  development,"  is  ridding 
H  a  of  people.  While  the  oil  companies  profess  opposi- 
Dl  the  killing,  the  firms'  inexcusable  complicity  in  the 
fc  is  a  clear  indication  of  what  moral  theologians  call 
H  il  cooperation"  in  evil.  Currently,  the  Khartoum 
I  ment,  egged  on  by  increasing  oil  revenues,  is  pursu- 
|]  ew  military  buildup  in  the  hopes  of  winning  the 
H  Dy  force. 

I  e  genocide  (and  it  is  just  that:  the  systematic  elimi- 
I  of  ethnic  and  religious  groups)  includes  wrenching 
If  of  slavery,  rape,  torture,  executions  (including 
1 ;  of  crucifixions),  the  regular  bombing  of  schools, 
f  es  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  restrictions  on  aid  to  pop- 


ulations threatened  by  famine.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
also  represents  a  systematic  persecution  of  poor  Chris- 
tian— and  Catholic — communities. 

The  situation  is  complicated  by  a  number  of  factors. 
First,  the  southern  rebel  forces  have  long  been  fighting 
against  one  another  and  are  responsible  for  their  own  share 
of  death  in  the  region.  So  groups  like  the  Sudanese  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Movement/ Army  are  by  no  means  guilt- 
less. Second,  the  lack  of  access  to  the  area  by  journalists 
makes  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  reporting 
and  less  likely  that  the  world's  attention  will  be  focused  on 
the  crisis.  Third,  those  in  peril  are  extremely  poor  and 
therefore  voiceless;  their  stories  are  only  rarely  told. 
Fourth,  simple  racism  makes  the  plight  of  Southern  Sudan 
less  "interesting"  for  the  West  than,  say,  Bosnia  or  North- 
ern Ireland. 

The  Congressional  hearings  in  late  April,  however,  sig- 
nal that  die  coalition  of  congressional  leaders  and  Christian 
evangelicals  (who  have  long  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
issue)  is  finally  being  joined  by  a  wide  array  of  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  lawmakers.  Also  hopeful  was  Presi- 
dent Bush's  strong  statement  on  May  3,  in  which  he  recog- 
nized Sudan  as  an  important  human-rights  issue  for  his 
administration. 

the  u.s.  bishops,  during  their  meeting  in  November  2000, 
called  on  the  U.S.  government  to  use  its  influence  to  find  a 
"just  peace"  in  Sudan  through  dialogue.  And  in  April  a  dele- 
gation of  American  and  Sudanese  bishops  called  for  our 
country  to  play  a  "central  role"  in  ending  the  conflict,  by 
helping  the  international  community  negotiate  a  cease-fire 
agreement.  The  group  suggested  the  United  States  should 
also  press  corporations  and  governments  to  cease  activities 
related  to  oil  production  that  contribute  to  the  war's  escala- 
tion, appoint  a  special  U.S.  envoy  for  Sudan,  take  immediate 
steps  to  end  human  rights  abuses  and  press  warring  factions 
to  allow  food  aid  to  those  who  most  need  it.  We  would  go 
even  further,  and  agree  with  a  delegation  of  Canadian 
church  leaders  who  have  called  for  a  total  moratorium  on  all 
oil  development  in  Southern  Sudan.  The  economic  power  of 
the  United  States  in  particular  could  make  it  a  prime  mo\  er 
in  the  push  for  a  moratorium,  as  a  way  of  preventing  corpo- 
rations and  governments  from  profiting  from  genocide  and 
cutting  off  the  flow  of  monies  to  Khartoum. 

The  careful  suggestions  of  the  bishops  of  Sudan,  Cana- 
da and  the  United  States  should  be  heeded.  So  should  the 
call  of  Christ.  It  is  time  to  care  for  our  brothers  and  sisters 
in  Southern  Sudan  and  to  put  an  end  to  their  appalling  suf- 
fering. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Seventy  Percent  of  Latinos 
Identify  as  Catholic.  Says  Survey 

A  new  national  survey  reports  that  70  per- 
cent of  the  Latino  population  in  the  Link- 
ed States  identify  themselves  as  Catholic 
and  22  percent  consider  themselves 
Protestant.  Forty-five  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  attended  church  ser- 
vices at  least  once  a  week. 

The  survey  also  showed  a  drop-off  in 
the  percentage  ot  Latino  Catholics  with 
each  generation  born  in  the  L  nited 
States.  Seventy-four  percent  of  foreign- 
bom  Latinos  identify  themselves  as 
Catholic;  66  percent  of  L  .S.-born  Latinos 
who  have  at  least  one  parent  born  abroad 
identity-  themselves  as  Catholic;  and  59 
percent  of  third  or  later  generations  iden- 
tify as  Catholic.  The  respective  numbers 
tor  Protestants  are  18  percent,  25  percent 
and  32  percent. 

Other  survey  findings  include: 

•  43  percent  of  all  respondents  who 
attend  religious  services  go  primarily  to 
Spanish  services.  27  percent  primarily  to 
English  services  and  30  percent  listed 
bilingual. 

•  49  percent  of  the  Catholics  feel  that 
women  should  be  ordained,  while  23  per- 
cent believe  they  should  not. 

•  "4  percent  ot  all  respondents 
believe  that  the  church  should  provide 
assistance  to  illegal  immigrants,  even  if 
the  assistance  is  illegal. 

The  survey  was  done  bv  the  Tomas 
Rivera  Policy  Institute,  a  California- 
based  think  tank,  as  part  of  the  Hispanic 
Church  in  American  Public  Life  Project. 
The  Hispanic  project  is  a  three-year  ecu- 
menical research  program  funded  by  the 
Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 

Vatican  Says  Spanish  Theologian 
Agrees  to  Revise  Theology  Books 

A  Spanish  theologian  has  agreed  to  a  Vati- 
can demand  that  he  revise  several  of  his 
books  on  moral  theologv  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  Catholic  Church's  official 
position  on  contraception,  homosexuality, 
masturbation,  abortion  and  other  issues. 


POSTER  FOR  EXHIBIT  PROMOTES  'COEXIST"  THEME.  A  large  poster  promoting  the  theme  of  ccs 
tence  hangs  in  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  on  May  13.  The  poster,  incorporating  the  Islamic  half  ror 
the  Jewish  Star  of  David  and  the  Christian  cross,  is  part  of  a  showing  of  international  artists.  Th 
outdoor  exhibit  is  to  travel  worldwide  to  cities  that  have  a  history  of  violent  confrontation  and  d 
sion.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


The  Vatican  Congregation  for  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Faith  published  a  notification 
on  May  1 5  saying  that,  in  several  works  by 
Marciano  Vidal,  C.SS.R.,  a  professor  at 
Madrid's  Higher  Institute  of  Moral  Sci- 
ences, "an  insufficient  role  is  given  to  tradi- 
tion and  the  magisterium's  moral  teach- 
ing." 

For  example,  the  congregation  said, 
while  Father  Vidal  teaches  that  artificial 
contraception  and  sterilization  are  not 
morally  licit  means  of  birth  control,  they 
can  be  morally  acceptable  "in  situations  of 
particular  gravity"  or  when  the  intention 
is  "to  achieve  a  human  good  in  a  responsi- 
ble way."  "Both  these  positions  are  con- 
trary to  the  teaching  of  the  church,"  the 
congregation  said. 

Regarding  masturbation,  the  Vatican 
said.  Father  Vidal  wrote  that  the  personal 
condition  and  circumstances  of  an  indi- 
vidual must  be  taken  into  account  when 
making  a  moral  judgment  of  the  action. 
"Not  every  act  of  masturbation  is  an 
'objectively  grave  matter,'"  the  priest 


wrote.  The  congregation  said.  "In  thil'1 
view,  the  judgment  ot  Catholic  moral 
teaching,  according  to  which  acts  of  a# 
eroticism  are  objectively  intrinsically  <il 
would  not  be  correct." 

Father  Vidal,  the  Vatican  said,  ha<l 
taught  that  while  the  church's  teachirfl 
homosexuality  has  "a  certain  coherent 
it  does  not  have  "an  adequate  biblical!* 
foundation"  and  should  not  be  so  catt 
gorical.  "For  the  person  who  is  irre-  1 
versibly  homosexual,  a  coherent  Chn  ar 
commitment  does  not  necessarily  leaco 
the  rigid  morality  of  either  becomings 
erosexual  or  total  abstinence."  the  pri-r 
wrote.  The  doctrinal  congregation  sail: 
"  These  positions  are  incompatible  wr 
Catholic  doctrine,  according  to  whicf 
there  is  a  precise  and  well-founded  ev* 
ation  of  the  objective  morality  of  sexu 
relations  between  persons  of  the  samt 
sex." 

The  congregation  said  its  four-yea 
investigation  and  the  notification  do  « 
reflect  a  judgment  on  Father  Vidal  o« 
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ry,  but  only  on  three  of  his  books, 
are  used  widely  in  courses  on 
theology  in  Spanish-speaking 
ies  and  have  been  translated  into 


an  Document  Undermines 
an  II,  Says  ICEL  Chairman 

document  setting  rules  for  translat- 
:  liturgy  threatens  to  undermine  the 
of  the  Second  Vatican  Council,  said 
urman  of  the  English-speaking  bish- 
immission  on  liturgy.  Bishop  Mau- 
ivlor  of  Galloway,  Scotland,  chair- 
f  the  International  Commission  on 
h  in  the  Liturgy,  said  the  Vatican 
tion  appears  to  centralize  authority 
move  it  from  the  local  bishops, 
iding  to  publication  of  hiturgiam 
•ticam  (The  Authentic  Liturgy)  by  the 
n's  Congregation  for  Divine  Wor- 
ld the  Sacraments,  he  said  it  "seems 
gainst  some  of  the  principal  values 
;re  stated  in  the  Second  Vatican 
il,  notably  the  principle  of  subsidiar- 
tat  decisions  should  be  taken  not  at 
),  but  at  the  lowest  possible  level." 
also  goes  against  the  principle  of 
ality — the  principle  that  bishops 
be  given  certain  authority  and  that 
I  isions  should  not  be  taken  by 
i  "  he  said.  "There  is  also  the  ques- 
:  "trust.  These  three  values  of  Vati- 
I  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
i|  lizing  tendency  of  tins  document." 

shop  Taylor  criticized  the  lack  of 
I  tation  by  the  Vatican  prior  to  the 
:  ation  of Liturgiam  Authenticam \ 
I  bishops'  conferences  didn't  have 
'  iportunity  to  be  consulted  before 
s  icument  was  issued.  Thev  weren't 
I  tformed  that  it  was  coming  out. 
*  weren't  given  any  prior  information 
i  it,  so  they  couldn't  have  any  sav  on 
said. 

E  said  bishops  in  the  English-speak- 
[  untries  should  have  been  consult- 
ing the  proposed  changes — such 
t  rendition  of  the  opening  words  of 
:  "edo  as  "I  believe  in  one  God," 
i  d  of  "We  believe."  Bishop  Taylor 
(  nglish-speaking  congregations 
f|  find  it  difficult  to  get  used  to 
]  iding  "And  with  your  spirit" — a 
:  translation  of  Et  cum  spiritu  tuo — 
1!  than  the  current  usage,  "And  also 
I  ou." 


Ecology,  Liturgy,  Doctrine,  Ethics, 
Refugees  on  Bishops'  Agenda 

Global  warming,  the  Middle  East  crisis 
and  U.S.  refugee  policy  are  among  issues 
the  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  will  face  at 
their  June  national  meeting.  They  also 
will  be  asked  to  approve  documents  on 
questions  ranging  from  ethics  in  health 
care  to  Catholic  eucharistic  teaching, 
from  liturgical  norms  to  how  theologians 
are  authorized  to  teach  in  Catholic  col- 
leges. The  bishops  will  meet  on  June  14- 
16  in  Atlanta.  It  will  be  their  last  meeting 
as  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops-US.  Catholic  Conference. 
Under  new  statutes,  as  of  July  1  the 
N.C.C.B.-U.S.C.C.  will  be  combined 
into  one  conference,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops,  or  U.S.C.C.B. 

Among  the  June  meeting's  specific 
"action  items,"  or  documents  requiring  a 
vote  to  approve  or  reject,  are  three  deal- 
ing widi  social  justice  issues: 

•  "Global  Climate  Change:  A  Plea 
for  Dialogue,  Prudence  and  the  Com- 
mon Good"  is  a  statement  that  seeks  to 
place  the  substantial  evidence  of  human- 
caused  global  wanning  and  its  harmful 
effects  within  a  context  of  responsible 
stew  ardship  of  creation.  It  says  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  and  the  need  for  solidar- 
ity with  the  poor  require  a  public  dia- 
logue that  gets  beyond  current 
ideological  polarization  to  a  prudent, 
constructive  response  to  the  challenges 
posed  by  global  warming. 

•  "Renewing  U.S.  Leadership  in 
Refugee  Protection"  looks  back  on  the 
extensive  \J.S.  involvement  over  the  past 
50  years  in  aiding  refugees  abroad  and 
resetding  them  in  the  United  States.  It 
says  the  country's  global  leadership  in 
that  field  has  declined  significandy  in  the 
past  decade.  It  calls  for  a  new  American 
commitment  to  the  generosity7  and  ideals 
that  once  made  it  a  leader  in  welcoming 
and  aiding  the  world's  refugees. 

•  A  "Resolution  on  the  Israeli-Pales- 
tinian Crisis"  calls  on  Israel  to  end  its 
illegal  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  and  denounces  "the  failure  on  the 
part  of  Palestinian  authorities"  to  fore- 
stall and  punish  the  ongoing  anti-Israeli 
violence  and  terrorism  of  its  people. 
"Nonviolence,  dialogue  and  negotiation 
are  the  only  ways  forward,"  it  says.  It 
expresses  particular  concern  that  the 
renewed  violence  threatens  "the  future  of 


a  living  Christian  presence  in  the  Holy 
Land." 

The  bishops  will  face  at  least  five 
proposals  aimed  at  various  aspects  of 
internal  church  life  in  the  United  States. 
In  response  to  studies  indicating  that 
many  Catholics  are  confused  about  the 
real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  there  is  a  proposed  pastoral 
statement  on  the  topic  in  the  form  of  1 5 
basic  questions  and  answers. 

To  address  the  growing  phenomenon 
of  diverse  collaborative  associations  or 
partnerships  of  Catholic  and  non- 
Catholic  health  care  institutions,  the 
bishops  are  expected  to  amend  the  text  of 
their  1995  Ethical  and  Religious  Directives 
for  Catholic  Health  Care  Services.  The  pro- 
posed revisions  are  aimed  at  presenting  a 
clearer  expression  of  the  Catholic  moral 
principle  prohibiting  "immediate  materi- 
al cooperation  in  actions  that  are  intrinsi- 
cally immoral,  such  as  abortion,  euthana- 
sia and  direct  sterilization." 

On  the  liturgical  front  the  bishops 
tace  two  action  items,  both  in  response  to 
the  issuance  of  a  new  General  Instruction 
of  the  Roman  Missal  by  the  Holy  See  last 
year.  The  bishops  will  discuss  and  vote 
on  a  revised  version  of  the  1984  U.S. 
director}'  for  reception  of  Communion 
under  both  kinds.  Amendments  w  ill  also 
be  offered  to  the  general  instruction's 
appendix  for  the  United  States,  approved 
by  the  bishops  in  1995  and  currently 
awaiting  confirmation  in  Rome  as  part  of 
the  proposed  new  Sacramentary  for  use 
in  the  United  States. 

One  proposed  amendment  would 
drop  a  1995  decision  to  allow  the  option 
of  moving  the  exchange  of  peace  to 
immediately  before  the  preparation  of 
the  gifts.  Another  would  request  special 
Vatican  permission  to  continue  the  U.S. 
option  of  using  the  Apostles'  Creed  as  a 
profession  of  faith  at  Masses  with  chil- 
dren and  on  Sundays  of  the  Easter  sea- 
son. 

On  Catholic  higher  education,  the 
bishops  will  be  asked  to  approve  guide- 
lines on  conferring,  w  ithholding  or  with- 
drawing the  mandatum,  or  ecclesiastical 
mandate  to  teach,  that  church  law 
requires  Catholic  theologians  to  have 
from  the  local  bishop  in  order  to  teach  in 
Catholic  colleges  and  universities. 
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The  Modern  Mosaic  of 
Gkj  Catholic  Education 

<it  is  time  to  stop  calling  Catholic 
schools  parochial. 


IN  THE  CIVIC  DISCOURSE  of 
21st-century  America,  among  the 
worst  things  you  can  be  accused 
of  is  the  secular  sin  of  parochial- 
ism. 

Make  an  argument  against  the  excess- 
es of  global  capitalism,  and  you  will  be 
dismissed  as  an  advocate  for  parochial 
causes.  Stand  up  for  your  constituents  in 
the  halls  of  Congress,  and  you  risk  being 
labeled  a  parochial  politician.  Question 
some  tenet  of  multiculturalism,  and  the 
keepers  of  the  canon  will  excoriate  your 
parochial  attitudes. 

Parochialism  is  the  antithesis  of  diver- 
sity, which  means  that  it  is  at  odds  with 
the  central  narrative  of  the  new  century. 
We  must  all  strive  for  diversity;  doing  so 
requires  us  to  put  aside  our  parochial 
backgrounds  and  concerns.  Likewise, 
parochialism  is  the  enemy  of  globaliza- 
tion, which  makes  it  the  enemy  of  forces 
that,  in  theory  anyway,  will  lead  to  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress.  To  be 
parochial  is  to  be  considered  provincial, 
narrow  and  limited,  attributes  we  are  told 
belong  to  another  era. 

So  it  is  no  good  thing  to  be  labeled 
parochial.  It's  time,  then,  that  we  stopped 
referring  to  Catholic  schools  as  "parochial 
schools,"  for  when  we  do,  we  are  doing 
ourselves,  our  children  and  the  institu- 
tions we  support  no  favors.  Granted, 
when  people  speak  of  "parochial  schools" 
in  a  larger  sense,  they  could  be  referring 
to  all  religious  schools.  But  most  often  the 
phrase  conjures  images  of  Catholic 
schools,  and  that  image  is  out  of  date  by  a 
couple  of  decades.  For  there  is  nothing 
parochial  about  most  Catholic  schools 
these  days. 

Thousands  of  Catholic  school  parents 
understand  this  and  could  cite  any  num- 
ber of  examples  of  the  ways  in  which  their 
schools,  principals,  teachers,  students  and 


curricula  are  anything  but  parochial.  I'll 
give  you  just  one  anecdote.  A  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  the  students  in  my  parish 
school,  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  in  South 
Orange,  N.J.,  put  on  a  production  of 
"Fiddler  on  the  Roof,"  the  great  Broad- 
way musical  about  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  Russian  Jews  circa  1905.  On  its 
own,  the  selection  of  "Fiddler"  suggests 
just  how  unprovincial  Catholic  education 
has  become.  (What,  so  "The  Sound  of 
Music"  isn't  good  enough  for  these  kids 
today?)  But  consider,  too,  that  several  of 
the  leading  roles  (including  Tevye)  were 
played  by  African-American  and  Latino 
students,  whose  lives  are  far  removed 
from  die  shteds  of  czarist  Russia  but  who 
seemed  to  understand  their  values  and 
their  struggles. 

So,  in  summary,  we  had  Catholic 
school  students  (some  of  whom  may  not 
have  been  Catholic)  playing  with  great 
sympathy  the  roles  of  rural  Russian  Jews 
on  a  school-gym  stage  in  a  suburban  New- 
Jersey  town  with  a  sizeable  population  of 
African-American  and  Latino  families. 
What  was  most  astonishing  about  this 
diverse  and  literally  catholic  display 
was.. .that  it  wasn't  astonishing  at  all. 

More  precisely,  it  wasn't  astonishing 
to  any  of  the  parents,  relatives  and  friends 
in  the  audience,  who  embrace  the  mod- 
ern mosaic  of  Catholic  education  and 
who  would  agree  with  die  parish's  pastor, 
Msgr.  John  Doran,  who  wrote  that  the 
school's  mission  is  based  "on  the  Catholic- 
tradition,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Fid- 
dler's Torah  tradition."  It  seems  fair  to 
guess  that  some  keepers  of  the  multicul- 
tural flame  would,  in  fact,  find  all  of  this 
quite  astonishing  indeed,  for  their  vision 
of  diversity  and  inclusion  does  not,  by 
definition,  include  "parochial  schools." 

This  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
semantics,  because  the  mistaken  image  of 


Catholic  schools  is,  I  believe,  at  the  an 
of  the  debate  over  school  vouchers.  \U 
there  are  some  perfecdy  honorable  ni- 
ments  against  vouchers,  some  oppo  nt- 
seem  to  think  they  are  fighting  agai*  a 
stereotypical,  1950's  version  of  parq&l 
education,  where  the  clothes,  the  attiie 
and  the  students  were  uniform,  icf 
schools,  some  have  said,  cannot  prcar 
today's  students  for  the  diverse  wot!  in 
which  they  will  live.  These  critics  &ta 
don't  know  about  or  choose  to  ignonp 
changes  in  the  American  Catlli 
Church  and  in  Catholic  education  tth; 
last  three  or  four  decades. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  denyoai 
there  was  a  time  when  Catholic  sclol) 
were  a  good  deal  more  homogeneoi  it 
ways  that  did  not  expand  students'  avre- 
ness  of  the  world  around  diem,  diamt. 
are  today.  After  all,  Catholic  schools  ere 
founded  to  keep  Catholic  children  I 
rate  and  apart  from  a  hostile,  19th-cfl 
ry  Protestant  America.  And  yes,  Catlli 
schools  as  recendy  as  the  1 960's  ofti  I 
the  dictionary  definition  of  parochl- 
provincial  and  narrow.  There  wern> 
non-Catholics  in  the  Catholic  schil 
attended.  There  was  only  one  Afrw 
American  and  one  Puerto  Rican.  Ely 
body  else  was  Italian,  Irish,  Polish  or  er 
man.  (Of  course,  that  combination  vulc 
have  fit  a  19th-century  vision  of  divdj 
but  nowadays  European  ethnics  are  in 
sidered  part  of  the  Caucasian  monch. 
And  so,  even  though  I  lived  in  New  ^rk 
I  knew  few  Protestants  and  no  w 
(never  mind  Muslims,  Buddhists  or  Shs 
until  I  was  nearly  20  years  ol  I 
parochial  school  graduate,  indeed. 

But  the  Catholic  school  of  my  jfi 
dren  is  not  the  parochial  school  onu 
childhood.  Times  and  circumstances  | 
changed,  but  the  stereotype  renin- 
Winning  converts  to  the  cause  of  vc:h 
ers  requires  a  recasting  of  the  Catffl 
school  image  in  American  culirt 
Catholic  schools  are  no  longer  the  Mi 
geneous  institutions  of  the  past,  ni 
today's  Catholic  school  graduates  w<g 
into  die  world  as  prepared  as  any  chi  9 
for  the  diverse  and  complex  world  ol 
21st  century. 

That's  because  they  don't  g  I 
parochial  schools.  They  go  to  Cat )ht 
schools.  Terry  Gca 
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many  political  issues  the  bishops  resemble  generals  without  troops. 

Time  to  Dust  Off  the 
National  Pastoral  Council? 

-  BY  RUSSELL  SHAW  - 

Has  THE  time  come  TO  REVIVE  the  idea  of  a  national  pastoral 
council  for  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States  a  quarter- 
century  after  the  scheme  was  effectively  abandoned?  Opinions 
will  differ  on  that.  But  two  events  this  year  are  reminders  that 
establishing  some  such  body  really  is  part  of  the  unfinished  busi-  ; 
ness  of  the  postconciliar  era.  | 
On  July  1,  2001,  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and  the  United  : 
States  Catholic  Conference  will  cease  to  exist,  and  a  new,  single  entity  called  the  Unit-  | 
ed  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  will  take  their  place.  October  will  bring  the  > 
25  th  anniversary  of  the  famous  Call  to  Action  conference  held  in  Detroit.  The  idea  of  < 
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a  national  pastoral  council  is  bound  up  with  all  of  these 
things.  A  little  history  makes  it  clear  how  that  is  so. 

From  World  War  I  until  the  1960s,  the  bishops  spon- 
sored an  agency  called  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Con- 
ference to  coordinate  their  voluntary  cooperation  at  the 
national  level.  It  was  replaced  in  1966,  immediately  after 
the  Second  Vatican  Council,  by  the  N.C.C.B.  and  the 
U.S.C.C.. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  new  institution  was  its  dual- 
conference  structure.  N.C.C.B.  was  the  episcopal  confer- 
ence mandated  by  Vatican  II,  through  which  the  bishops 
were  to  collaborate  with  one  another  in  earning  out  the 
pastoral  agenda  set  for  them  by  the  council.  As  for 
U.S.C.C.,  it  often  was  said  that  it  was  intended  to  represent 
the  social  action  interests  of  the  bishops.  This  was  true  up 
to  a  point,  but  there  was  more  to  it  than  that. 

U.S. CO  was  indeed  N.C.C.B. s  "social  action"  twin, 
with  departments  responsible  for  education,  communica- 
tions and  what  in  time  came  to  be  called  social  develop- 
ment and  world  peace.  But  the  U.S. CO  also  was  envis- 
aged by  its  creators  as  a  nucleus  from  which  in  time  a 
national  pastoral  council  would  evolve  as  the  embodiment 
of  the  "shared  responsibility"  for  the  church  celebrated 
during  and  after  the  council. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  shared  responsibility  was  that 
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priests,  deacons,  religious  and  lay  people  would  collahai 
with  the  bishops  in  specified  areas  of  decision  makii.A 
the  United  States  Cardinal  John  Dearden  of  Detroit* 
first  president  of  N.C.C.B./U.S.C.C,  was  a  leading  pA 
nent  of  the  idea. 

As  a  step  in  the  direction  of  shared  responsibility,  or 
bishops  served  along  with  bishops  as  voting  membi;. 
the  pohcy-formulating  committees  for  the  three  U.SB 
departments.  This  arrangement  was  unlike  the  conM 
tion  of  N.C.C.B.  committees,  where  only  bishops  ham 
vote.  Another,  potentially  more  important  step  was  k 
in  1969  with  the  establishment  of  a  national  advisory  m 
cil  composed  of  bishops  and  non-bishops  to  exercise  m 
sight  over  U.S.C.C.  and  its  civic-political  agenda.  "All 
tioning  advisory  council  was  seen  as  a  hoped-for  insAt 
of  shared  responsibility  in  the  church  at  the  national  1«. 
Cardinal  Dearden  wrote  in  1975. 

One  of  the  advisor}'  council's  first  assignments  Wt 
feasibility  study  of  a  national  pastoral  council.  The  I 
culminated  in  a  conference  held  at  Mundelein  Col* 
Chicago,  in  August  1970,  with  101  dioceses  and  36  na 
al  organizations  represented.  The  advisory  council  rel 
ed  to  the  bishops  the  follow  ing  year  that  a  national  pax 
council  was  desirable  but  not  immediately  feasible — tfli 
spadework  was  needed  before  going  ahead. 

In  January  1973,  however,  the  Vatican's  Congreg|i 
for  the  Clergy  sent  the  world's  bishops  a  letter  sm 
national  pastoral  councils  were  not  opportune.  The  ■ 
was  apparentlv  occasioned  by  the  performance  on 
Dutch  pastoral  council  in  controversial  events ■ 
unfolding  in  The  Netherlands  under  the  rubric  of  "rl 
al."  Very  likely  the  letter  also  was  in  response  to  the  asi 
bility  study  in  the  United  States. 

But  the  N.P.C.  idea  was  not  dead.  The  advisory  que 
cil  had  proposed  that  such  a  body  be  up  and  runnii;  b 
the  time  of  the  U.S.  bicentennial  in  1976.  The  bishoj 
1973  established  a  bicentennial  committee  under  Cjp 
nal  Dearden  to  plan  for  Catholic  participation  iiji 
national  celebration.  The  centerpiece  of  the  prop 
turned  out  to  be  the  Call  to  Action  conference.  In  rrc 
spect,  it  appears  to  have  been  an  attempt  to  reintrcuc 
the  N.P.C.  concept  by  the  back  door.  But  it  had  the  (p 
site  result. 

A  majority  of  the  1,300  delegates  who  gathert  o 
Oct.  21-23  in  Detroit  were  employed  by  church  age  fl 
In  his  memoirs,  the  conservative  writer  Russell  KirkJI 
was  there,  mischievously  calls  them  "church  mice."  I 
description  is  accurate,  then  these  were  church  mice} 
were  feeling  their  oats.  In  resolutions  that  ranged  oi 
birth  control  to  the  arms  race,  they  advocated  woisn 
ordination,  married  priests,  admission  of  divorcecaw 
remarried  Catholics  to  the  sacraments,  a  national  arlfM 
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)!  >oard  that  could  undo  bishops'  decisions,  and  a  great 
Use. 

I  he  historian  David  O'Brien  of  Holy  Cross  College, 
j  f  the  planners  of  the  bishops'  bicentennial  program, 
•  ;:  "The  democratic  process,  which  saw  a  lay  person 
(1  g  the  same  vote  as  a  bishop,  and  the  progressive 

■  e  of  the  resolutions  made  many  members  of  the 
I  xhv  nervous,  so  that  its  results  were  more  or  less 
t  ;d" — along  with  the  idea  of  a  national  pastoral  coun- 

I  ren  so,  the  germ  of  the  N.PC.  scheme  continued  to 

I  for  the  last  quarter-centurv  in  the  United  States 

II  >lic  Conference,  with  its  mixed-membership  commi- 
a  and  in  the  behind-the-scenes  functioning  of  the 
B  nal  Advisory  Council.  As  of  Juh  1 .  much  of  that  will 
I  e. 

I  fled  Entity 

hi  eorganization  p'an  was  developed  by  a  process  initial- 

II  ded  bv  the  late  Cardinal  Joseph  Bernardin  of  Chica- 
ll  d  continued  under  Archbishop  Daniel  Pilarczyk  of 
a)  inati.  The  Holy  See  has  formally  approved  it.  The 
4  does  away  with  the  old  dual-conference 
N  3.B./U.S.C.C.  structure  and  puts  in  its  place  a  uni- 
r;  entity,  the  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic 
si  ps,  as  the  episcopal  conference  of  the  United  States. 
I'  3gram  and  its  staff  of  laity',  religious  and  priests  will 
I  .  en  much  as  they  have  in  the  past;  the  National 
H  ory  Council  will  continue  to  operate.  But  the 
!;  l.C.B  will  limit  voting  membership  on  its  commit- 
I )  bishops,  with  non-bishops  as  consultants  only. 

1  iere  may  be  good  reasons  for  establishing  this  kind 
n  ire"  episcopal  conference,  and  the  change  is  unlikely 
I  re  much  visible  impact  on  Catholic  life  in  America 
i}'  y.  But  whether  anyone  is  paving  attention  or  not,  it 
a;  a  further  move  away  from  the  postconciliar  ideal  of 

■  1  responsibility.  That  in  itself  is  a  reason  to  revisit  the 
H  f  a  national  pastoral  council  now.  There  are  others. 

'I  le  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  chic  and  political  effective- 
I  >f  the  Catholic  community  in  the  United  States  falls 
M  art  of  what  its  size  would  suggest.  About  one  Ameri- 
H  every  four  is  a  Catholic,  yet  on  issues  from  abortion 

I  ital  punishment,  educational  vouchers  to  family,  this 
N  of  some  63  million  does  not  have  an  impact  on  pub- 

II  icy  commensurate  with  its  numbers. 

[  lere  are  many  reasons  for  that.  Lack  of  an  effective 
W  lal  structure  through  which  Catholics  who  are  not 
I  as  can  participate  in  formulating  and  representing 
I  lurch's  views  on  public  policy  is  one.  As  matters 
N  on  many'  political  issues  the  bishops  resemble  gen- 
ii without  troops.  The  United  States  Conference  of 
l|  )lic  Bishops,  as  a  "pure"  bishops'  organization,  is 


hardly  likely  to  improve  this  situation. 

Other  good  purposes  might  also  be  served  by  estab- 
lishing a  national  pastoral  council.  It  could,  for  example, 
help  Catholics  get  beyond  sterile  debates  about  the  seam- 
less garment  and  the  common  ground  by  participating 
together  in  purposeful  dialogue  about  real  policv  issues.  It 
might  also  give  a  boost  to  ecumenical  relations,  especially 
with  the  Orthodox  and  the  Anglicans,  by  serving  as  a  prac- 
tical step  in  the  direction  of  a  synodal  process  for  decision- 
making. 

Much  consultation,  discussion  and  careful  planning 
would  have  to  precede  the  creation  of  any  such  body  in 
order  to  avoid  earlier  mistakes.  The  concerns  of  the  Holy 
See  and  the  implications  for  the  church  elsewhere  should 
be  respected.  It  would  be  important  to  weigh  the  meaning 
of  the  fact  that  the  Code  of  Canon  Law  provides  for  dioce- 
san pastoral  councils  but  is  silent  about  national  counter- 
parts. Among  the  matters  needing  particularly  close  atten- 
tion are  these: 

•  The  makeup  of  a  national  pastoral  council.  A  body 
like  this  should  not  be  overloaded  with  middle-echelon 
church  bureaucrats,  as  happened  at  the  Call  to  Action  con- 
ference. Clear  norms  would  have  to  be  established  regard- 
ing things  like  categories  of  membership  and  method  of 
selection. 

•  The  agenda  of  a  national  pastoral  council.  Should  it 
be  limited  to  public  policv  questions  or  should  it  also  con- 
sider matters  pertaining  to  the  internal  life  of  the  church? 
At  the  very  least,  a  go-slow  approach  would  be  in  order, 
lest  the  National  Pastoral  Council  repeat  Call  to  Action's 
mistake  of  speaking  too  quickly  about  too  much. 

•  The  weight  carried  by  decisions  of  a  national  pastoral 
council.  In  Novo  Millennio  Ineunte,  his  apostolic  letter  for 
the  close  of  the  Jubilee  Year,  Pope  John  Paul  II  mentions 
pastoral  councils — presumably  diocesan — among  the 
"structures  of  participation"  that  deserve  to  be  encouraged 
for  the  sake  of  ecclesial  communion.  He  says  such  bodies 
are  "consultative  rather  than  deliberative,"  but  no  less 
"meaningful  and  relevant"  on  that  account  (No.  45). 

•Thought  also  should  be  given  to  the  possibility  of 
creating  in  due  time  a  local-state-national  network  of  pas- 
toral councils.  Plainly,  the  National  Pastoral  Council 
would  be  a  more  effective,  meaningful  body  if  linked  to 
the  grassroots. 

Xovo  Millennio  Ineunte  strongly  commends  "the  ancient 
pastoral  wisdom  which,  without  prejudice  to  their  authori- 
ty, encouraged  pastors  to  listen  more  widely  to  the  entire 
people  of  God."  \\ Tiere  a  national  pastoral  council  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  a  great  deal  to  talk  about.  The  coming  of 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  and  the 
25  th  anniversary  of  Call  to  Action  make  this  the  right  time 
to  begin  that  conversation.  @ 
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The  Impending  Death  of 
Catholic  Higher 
Education 


The  doomsday  clock  for  Catholic 
higher  education  is  ticking  toward 
vi idn igh t.    b y  j o n  nil s o n 

During  the  cold  war.  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic 
Scientists  became  famous  for  its  Doomsday 
Clock.  The  position  of  the  hands  on  the  clock 
showed  how  close  the  world  was,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  publication's  board  of  directors,  to  the  mid- 
night of  mass  nuclear  annihilation.  Even-  time  the  direc- 
tors moved  the  hands  one  way  or  the  other,  it  was  news. 

If  there  were  a  doomsday  clock  for  Catholic  higher 
education  in  the  United  States,  its  hands  moved  closer  to 
midnight  in  November  1999,  when  the  U.S.  bishops 
approved  "Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae:  An  Application  to  the  Unit- 
ed States."  The  hands  moved  still  closer  this  past  Novem- 
ber, when  the  bishops  accepted  draft  procedures  for 
implementing  the  Application's  requirement  of  a  manda- 
tum  for  theologians. 

The  hands  are  still  moving,  counting  down  to  the 
moment  when  the  American  experience  of  independent 
but  church-related  colleges  and  universities,  as  envisioned 
and  enacted  by  Theodore  Hesburgh,  Timothy  Healy, 
Joseph  O'Hare,  Raymond  Baumhart,  J.  Donald  Monan, 
Raymond  Fitz,  Alice  Callin,  Paul  Reinert  and  so  many 
others,  will  be  terminated.  The  challenges  and  blessings, 
the  tensions  and  the  benefits  of  our  system  will  be  lost  to 
the  church,  to  the  academy  and  to  the  nation  itself  as 
Catholic  institutions  are  forced  to  become  secular  or  sec- 
tarian. 

Though  they  may  anguish  over  it,  the  bishops  them- 
selves will  force  the  schools  to  make  this  choice.  Why 
would  they  do  this,  even  against  their  own  will  and  incli- 
nation? Because  they  will  have  been  ordered  to  do  it  and 

JON  NILSON  teaches  theology  at  Loyola  University  Chicago, 
where  he  specializes  in  contemporary  Catholicism.  He  is  cur- 
rently vice  president  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Society  of 
America. 


bishops  do  not  defy  orders  from  Rome.  In  1910  PiuX 
encyclical  Pascendi  Dominici  Gtrgis  crippled  the  chirh 
mission  to  culture  by  its  draconian  measures  to  upM 
Modernism.  Now,  not  quite  a  century  later,  we  are  fa* 
a  similar  prospect. 

Historical  Background 

The  Vatican's  inability  to  appreciate  a  system  of  Canli1 
higher  education  independent  of  the  church's  jurio 
control  has  been  obvious  for  decades.  Soon  after  his  ec 
tion,  Pope  John  Paul  II  promulgated  Stipientia  Cbrisnk 
a  new  set  of  regulations  for  church-chartered  univer  I 
and  faculties  of  theology.  Among  its  stipulations  wa;b» 
requirement  that  a  professor  had  to  receive  a  nihil  m 
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I  the  Holy  See  in  order  to  be  tenured  or  promoted  to 
$  )rofessor.  Even  though  Siipientia  Christiana  did  not 
jj  j  to  eolleges  and  universities,  its  signal  was  clear, 
h  g  with  the  investigations  of  Hans  Kiing,  Edward 
I  lebeeckx,  and  Charles  Curran,  it  showed  Rome's 
I  tion  to  put  theologians  on  a  short  leash, 
i  o  it  was  no  surprise  that  a  similar  requirement  for  all 
■••  Catholic  theologians,  a  "canonical  mission,"  sur- 
| \  during  the  preparation  of  the  new  Code  of  Canon 
I  A  canonical  mission  granted  by  the  local  bishop  was 
|  ditional  feature  of  Catholic  theology  in  Europe. 
!Jj  e  it  had  been  needed  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
1  olic  teaching  in  secularized  schools  from  aggressive 
a  -nment  interference.  In  the  United  States,  however, 
M  ;  argument  went,  no  such  need  existed;  more  impor- 
i    a  canonical  mission  would  constitute  outside  inter- 

■  ce  in  a  matter  properly  internal  to  the  university — 
[J  is,  hiring,  tenuring,  promoting  and  terminating  the 
i  oyment  of  theologians.  Not  only  would  Catholic 
a  utions'  legitimate  autonomy  and  eligibility  for  gov- 

■  ent  financial  support  be  called  into  question,  but 
a  heir  emerging  academic  credibility.  A  canonical  mis- 
threatened  to  make  the  Catholic  university  an  oxy- 
n,  as  its  detractors  had  always  claimed  it  was. 

ut  American  bishops  and  educational  leaders  could 
ersuade  the  code's  drafters  nor  the  pope  himself  <>t 
\lthough  "canonical  mission"  was  changed  to  "man- 
'  the  code  promulgated  in  1983  contains  the  require- 
in  Canon  812:  "It  is  necessary  that  those  who  teach 
ogical  disciplines  in  any  institute  of  higher  studies 
a  mandate  from  the  competent  ecclesiastical  authori- 

:ill,  Canon  812  was  not  enforced  in  the  United 
>.  Some  bishops  crafted  a  paper  trail  against  the  day 
they  might  have  to  show  that  they  had  followed  the 
of  the  law,  but  they  did  not  make  their  arrange- 
s  public.  Theologians  were  not  warned  or  advised  to 
i  a  mandate.  A  theologian  who  might  have  wanted  a 
ate  would  not  have  known  how  to  get  one.  There 
no  procedures  to  request  or  grant  it.  There  were  no 

I  :  norms  to  determine  who  should  and  should  not  get 

n  \11  in  all,  it  looked  like  the  mandate's  opponents  had 

ei  crying  wolf. 

eanwhile,  the  Congregation  for  Catholic  Education 

i  ime  had  been  developing  a  new  vision  of  Catholic 

■  r  education's  mission  in  light  of  the  Second  Vatican 
cil.  Their  efforts  sometimes  manifested  traditional 

ai  in  incomprehension  of  the  American  system,  but  the 
D:jregation  listened  to  its  constituents.  It  convened 
ttj  lational  meetings  to  probe  the  salient  issues  and  wel- 
Wd  reactions  to  drafts  of  its  texts.  In  1989,  however,  its 
l|  changed.  The  pope  had  decided  to  issue  his  own 


document.  The  congregation's  new  task  was  to  coordinate 
the  consultations  that  led  to  John  Paul  IPs  Ex  Conk  Eccle- 
siae  {\99Q). 

The  Catholic  educational  leadership  in  this  country 
welcomed  Ex  Corde  with  gratitude  and  relief.  The  pope 
had  sounded  many  of  the  same  notes  the  educators  them- 
selves had  struck  in  conferences,  congresses  and  position 
papers.  Ex  Corde  highlights  the  necessary  role  of  the 
Catholic  university  within  the  mission  of  the  church,  the 
need  to  renew  and  reinvigorate  continually  its  Catholic 
identity,  the  pervasiveness  of  this  identity  through  all  sec- 
tors of  the  university  in  various  ways,  the  necessity  of 
autonomy  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  and  the  diffi- 
cult balance  that  it  must  maintain  between  the  demands 
of  the  church  and  the  world.  All  diese  were  themes  and 
aims  shared  by  faculty,  administrators,  presidents  and 
trustees  of  these  institutions. 

On  the  minus  side,  Ex  Corde  held  up  the  heretofore 
invisible  mandate  required  by  Canon  812.  Yet  its  general 
norms,  said  the  pope,  were  to  be  implemented  by  "taking 
into  account  the  statutes  of  each  university... and,  as  far  as 
possible  and  appropriate,  civil  law."  This  phrase  seemed 
to  provide  an  escape.  Moreover,  a  mandate  required  of  a 
Catholic  to  teach  theology  would  constitute  outside  inter- 
ference, and  Ex  Corde  states  that  "the  governance  of  an 
academic  institution  is  and  remains  internal  to  the  institu- 
tion." Again  the  mandate  seemed  a  dead  letter  as  far  as 
the  United  States  was  concerned. 

Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae  in  the  United  States 

The  U.S.  bishops  (through  a  committee  chaired  bv  Bish- 
op John  J.  Peibrecht  of  Springfield-Cape  (iirardeau)  set 
to  work  in  obedience  to  the  popes  directive  to  prepare 
"local  or  regional  'ordinances'"  of  Ex  Corde's  General 
Norms.  Their  labors  proved  torturous  and  controversial. 
Each  of  their  drafts  threatened  to  upset  the  universities' 
delicate  balance  between  church  and  world.  Six  years  and 
four  drafts  later,  an  Application  (then  termed  "Ordi- 
nances") emerged  that  the  bishops  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly (224  to  6)  in  November  1996.  This  was  transmitted 
to  Rome  for  the  required  approval  (recognitio)  from  the 
Congregation  for  Catholic  Education.  The  mandate 
required  by  Canon  812  appeared  in  a  footnote  that 
declared  the  bishops'  intention  to  study  it  further. 

In  April  1997  the  congregation  denied  the  recognitio. 
Calling  the  ordinances  a  draft  (as  if  the  bishops  had  sent 
it  to  Rome  for  advice,  not  for  formal  approval),  the  con- 
gregation's prefect,  Cardinal  Pio  Laghi,  called  for  anoth- 
er text.  The  congregation  had  noted  the  lack  of  "the  nec- 
essary juridical  elements"  that  might  be  needed  for 
certain  "tensions,  crises,  or  problems"  and  hoped  that  the 
bishops'  promised  study  of  the  mandate  would  yield  a 
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"full  application"  of  Canon  812  in  their  next  draft.  Obvi- 
ously, no  Application  was  going  to  be  approved  without 
the  mandate.  The  long  moratorium  was  over. 

A  new  committee  produced  a  text  more  detailed  than 
the  1996  version,  which  included  what  Rome  demanded, 
the  requirement  of  the  man  datum  (as  it  was  then 
renamed  to  avoid  the  implication  that  the  mandated  the- 
ologian was  the  bishops  agent).  In  November  1999,  the 
bishops  passed  the  new  text,  223  to  31.  This  "Application 
of  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae  to  the  United  States"  promptly 
received  the  recognitio. 

Implementing  the  Mandatum 

Now  diat  their  Application  (plus  a  few  small  changes  made  in 
Rome)  had  become  "particular  law"  for  the  church  in  the 
United  States,  the  bishops  needed  procedures  to  imple- 
ment it.  The  Application  covers  many  aspects  of  university 
life.  Yet  when  another  committee  of  bishops  was  appointed, 
chaired  by  Archbishop  Daniel  Pilarczyk  of  Cincinatti,  its 
charge  was  to  develop  procedures  for  only  one  of  its 
aspects,  the  mandatum. 

This  new  committee  deliberated  by  e-mail,  phone  calls 
and  one  face-to-face  meeting  (Nov.  1,  2000),  which  four 
consultants  (two  theologians,  one  canon  lawyer  and  one 


university  president)  also  attended.  This  meeting  waj$ 
first  time  in  the  nearly  20  years  of  discussion  and  com 
versy  over  Canon  812  that  the  bishops  had  formallyJi 
cussed  the  mandatum  with  representatives  of  those  wh(|j 
be  most  directly  affected  by  it,  the  theologians.  Sinojft 
committee  had  to  present  mandatum  procedures  to  th<|| 
of  the  bishops  at  their  annual  meeting  two  weeks  ■ 
there  was  hardly  time  to  absorb  and  respond  to  the  thA 
gians'  concerns,  such  as  the  retroactive  obligation  ol 
mandatum  requirement,  the  meaning  of  "full  commiA) 
with  the  Catholic  Church"  as  a  qualification  for  it,  an* 
like.  A  few  weeks  earlier,  a  special  committee  oil 
Catholic  Theological  Society  of  America  had  complej! 
detailed  report  (64  pages)  on  the  theological  and  canoji 
problems  of  the  mandatum,  but  there  was  little  evidenti 
these  procedures  that  the  committee  had  tried  to  url 
stand  and  deal  with  them. 

When  all  the  bishops  took  up  the  draft  procecpj 
two  weeks  later,  questions  like  "Do  these  procedti 
apply  to  seminaries?"  made  theologians  wonder  if  si 
bishops  had  read,  much  less  studied,  the  documents 
had  approved  overwhelmingly  just  a  year  before.  Ok 
bishops  were  sympathetic  to  the  theologians'  concb 
and  tried  to  calm  their  fears.  They  pointed  out  thai! 
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r  ;dures  included  the  process  for  dealing  with  conflicts 
d  een  theologians  and  bishops  from  their  document 
U  inal  Responsibilities  (1989);  this  process  "should"  be 
I  for  mandatum  disputes.  More  important,  they 

I  lasized  that  a  theologian  without  a  mandatum  would 
)e  punished.  Archbishop  Pilarczyk  pointed  out  that 

ij :  was  no  way  in  canon  law  or  civil  law  to  enforce  it.  It 
H  jssentially  "toothless."  The  bishops  had,  it  seemed, 

I I  the  needed  compromise. 

\  Mandatum' s  Threat 

it  ;  of  relief  over  this  penalty-free  requirement  are  pre- 
U  re  and  naive.  The  1996  Application  of  Ex  Corde  had 
y  rejected  in  part  because  it  lacked  the  mandatum,  a 
\%  dical  instrument."  Now  an  instrument  is  used  to 
|  ve  an  end.  The  mandatum  is  now  in  the  law,  and  it 
I  ie  used. 

|  the  requirement  is  really  "toothless,"  it  simply  main- 

i  the  pre-mandatum  relationship  between  bishop  and 
I  ogian.  The  bishop  has  always  had  a  duty  and  right  to 
pj  see"  theologians  and  to  protect  the  church  from  real 
ij  ers  to  the  faith.  A  bishop  has  never  needed  Canon 

ii  o  investigate  a  theologian's  teaching  and,  if  need  be, 
h  te  publicly  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  faith  of  the 
B  :h.  With  no  penalty  attached  to  the  lack  of  a  manda- 
te a  bishop  could  still  find  that  a  theologian's  views  were 

0  ongruent  with  magisterial  teaching.  Then  the  theolo- 
ia  ?ets  no  mandatum  or  has  it  withdrawn.  This  would  be 
i«  id  of  the  story  if  there  are  truly  no  penalties  involved, 
u  ;  it?  Would  Rome  have  pushed  so  hard  for  so  long  for 

1  xdatwm  that  does  not  change  the  relationship  between 
M  ogians  and  bishops? 

he  bishops  planned  to  hold  meetings  about  the  man- 
l|  i  with  theologians  in  their  dioceses  this  spring.  These 
ii  ms  could  produce  amendments  to  the  draft  proce- 
tj  .  Maybe  the  final  version,  to  be  voted  on  by  the  bish- 
w  ljune,  will  clarify  the  meaning  of  "full  communion" 
Hi  ven  of  the  mandatum  itself,  since  this  is  quite  unclear 
t  :  Application.  It  could  omit  the  current  requirement's 
l\  activity  and  oblige  only  theologians  tenured  after 
I  2001.  No  amount  of  tweaking,  though,  will  remove 
i<  anger. 

'  ow  many  theologians  will  seek  a  mandatum}  Priests 
n]  eligious  may  well  be  ordered  by  their  superiors,  at 
I  i's  instigation,  to  do  so.  Then  they  will  face  a  painful 
W  e:  do  they  disobey  to  retain  fully  their  academic  cred- 
*fl  i,  or  do  they  comply  and  alienate  themselves  from 
h<|  lay  colleagues? 

it,  if  there  is  no  penalty  for  lacking  a  mandatum,  most 
tyj  leologians  will  probably  not  apply  for  one  or  accept 

bat  the  bishop  might  offer  on  his  own  initiative.  Why 
I  on  a  new  "mandated"  status  that  might  threaten 


rights  already  guaranteed  under  civil  law — especially  if 
there  is  no  penalty  involved?  Therefore  widespread,  quiet 
and  respectful  noncompliance  now  seems  to  be  the  most 
likely  prospect.  With  a  toothless  mandatum,  theologians 
would  be  happy,  university  administrators  would  be  happy, 
and  bishops  (most  of  them,  anyway)  would  be  happy — but 
only  for  two  years.  In  2003,  the  bishops  will  go  to  Rome 
for  their  ad  limina  visits. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  was 
promulgated  in  1983  with  its  new  requirement  of  the 
mandatum  for  theologians,  the  U.S.  Roman  Catholic 
Church  will  have  a  particular  law  in  place  requiring  the 
mandatum,  along  with  procedures  to  implement  this 
requirement.  When  each  bishop  confers  with  the  pope 
and  Roman  Curial  officials,  is  it  likely  that  the  mandatum, 
the  "juridical  instrument"  that  the  Holy  See  has  wanted 
for  nearly  20  years,  will  not  come  up?  After  all,  said  Arch- 
bishop Pilarczyk,  "we  were  required  to  require  this." 

The  pope  and  Cardinal  Zenon  Grocholewski,  who 
heads  the  Congregation  for  Catholic  Education,  will  cer- 
tainly ask  the  bishop  why  so  few  theologians  in  his  diocese 
have  a  mandatum.  But  they  know  the  answer  already:  there 
are  no  penalties  for  lacking  one. 

So  they  will  order  the  bishop  to  give  the  obligation 
some  teeth:  "You  are  not  to  agree  to  the  university's  statutes 
until  they  include  the  mandatum,  as  the  approved  1999 
Application  envisions.  Catholics  without  a  mandatum  can- 
not be  hired.  Catholics  who  lack  one  or  lose  one  must  be 
fired."  The  bishop  may  be  sick  at  having  to  do  this.  He  can 
do  it,  though,  and  he  will.  A  bishop  does  not  defy  the  pope. 

Now  the  university  has  only  two  options:  incorporate 
the  mandatum  and  thus  become  essentially  sectarian  (and 
perhaps  ineligible  for  government  funding,  since  an  out- 
sider now  controls  the  properly  internal  matter  of  faculty 
selection)  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  bishop's  demand 
and  secularize  itself  (even  as  it  struggles  toward  a  language 
that  names  and  claims  its  Catholic  heritage  and  commit- 
ment while  acknowledging  that  it  is  no  longer  related  to 
the  church). 

The  doomsday  clock  for  Catholic  higher  education  is 
ticking  toward  midnight.  The  24  months  between  now 
and  the  ad  limina  meetings  must  be  used  well.  We  cannot 
break  faith  with  the  millions  whose  sweat-stained  dollars 
built  and  sustained  our  colleges  and  universities.  We  can- 
not let  the  labor  and  vision  of  Hesburgh,  Healey, 
Baumhart,  O'Hare,  Monan,  Fitz,  Gallin,  Reinert  and  so 
many  others  slide  into  oblivion.  We  must  pray  for  the 
future  of  our  educational  institutions,  even  as  we  look  for 
that  creative,  convincing  team  of  attorneys  who  can  push 
the  clock's  hands  back  from  midnight.  If  we  do  not  find 
one,  the  only  hope  for  our  Catholic  colleges  and  universi- 
ties may  rest  with  the  264th  successor  to  St.  Peter.  EN 
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Hunger  at  Home 

More  and  more  people  in  the  United  States  are 
tinning  to  food  pantries  and  soup  kitchens  to  supple- 
ment their  food  supplies,    b  y  g  e  o  r  g  e  m  .  a  x  d  e  r  s  o  x 


J 


A CONFERENCE  IX  WASHINGTON.  D.C..  with  hunger 
as  its  theme?  Some  might  assume  that  such  a 
conference  would  be  about  hunger  in  the 
developing  world.  At  this  particular  gathering 
on  the  first  three  days  of  April,  however,  the  focus  was 
on  the  often-hidden  but  widespread  levels  of  hunger 
that  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  health  of  many  who  live 
here  in  the  United  States.  Last  fall,  in  fact,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  reported  that  31  million 
people — almost  a  third  of  them  children — were  either 
hungry  or  living  on  hunger's  edge.  The  financial 
resources  of  their  households  were  insufficient  for  an 
adequate  supply  of  nutritious  food. 

Increasingly,  these  same  households  include  not  just 
the  very  poor,  but  also  the  so-called  working  poor — men 
and  women  whose  part-time  or  minimum  wage  jobs  do 
not  pay  enough  to  cover  the  costs  of  both  food  and 
housing.  Housing  inevitably  takes  precedence,  and  so 
year  by  year  organizations  like  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  Catholic  Charities  USA  and  Ameri- 
ca's Second  Harvest  (one  of  the  groups  sponsoring  the 
conference)  have  been  reporting  that  factors  like  high 
shelter  costs  in  cities  around  the  country  have  forced 
more  and  more  people  to  turn  to  food  pantries  and  soup 
kitchens  to  supplement  their  food  supplies.  The  demand 
for  emergency  food  services  thus  continues  to  rise. 
Patricia  Hernandez — director  of  agency  services  at  Food 
for  Survival,  a  major  Xew  York  City  food  bank — said 
during  the  lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill  on  the  last  day  of 
the  conference  that  food  distribution  at  her  agencv  had 
jumped  to  53  million  pounds  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
up  from  49  million  pounds  the  year  before.  She  expects 
a  further  increase  for  the  next  fiscal  vear. 

The  problem  of  domestic  hunger  would  be  still 
greater  than  it  currently  is  were  it  not  for  several  federal 
nutrition  initiatives  that  have  helped  address  the  issue. 
Among  the  most  important  is  the  food  stamp  program. 


3E0RGE  M.  ANDERSON,  S.J.,  is  an  associate  editor  of  America. 


After  the  passage  of 
the  Welfare  Reform 
Act  of  1996,  main- 
former  recipients  of 
cash  benefits  who  left 
the  rolls  to  enter  the 
work  force  dropped 
out  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  For  some, 
their  earnings  put 
them  over  the  eligibil- 
ity limit  of  130  per- 
cent ot  the  povertv 
line  — SI  4, 150  for  a 
family  of  three.  Anti- 
hunger  advocates  see 
this  as  much  too  low  a 
threshold  and  have 
proposed  raising  it  to 
150  or  180  percent  of 
the  poverty  line — a 
move  that  would 
extend  eligibility  to 
additional  low-income 
working  families  in 
need  of  support  as 
they  move  from  wel- 
fare into  the  work- 
force. But  a  still 
greater  number  of 
people  who  lost  food 
stamps  were  com- 
pletely unaware  that 
they  remained  eligi- 
ble. Even  under  the  present  low  threshold,  many  H 
income  working  Americans  do  not  realize  that  e£n 
though  they  are  employed,  they  may  still  be  entitle  to 
food  stamps  because  their  jobs  are  part-time  or  pay  I 
little.  This  latter  circumstance  underlines  one  ofne 
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themes  of  the  con- 
ference (whose 
other  two  sponsors 
were  the  Food 
Research  and 
Action  Center  and 
the  National  Child 
and  Adult  Care 
Food  Program 
Forum ) — namely, 
the  need  for  greater 
outreach  efforts. 

If  inadequate 
outreach  is  one  bar- 
rier to  greater 
access  to  food 
stamps,  another  is 
the  length  and 
complexity  of  the 
application  forms 
themselves.  Califor- 
nia's runs  to  21 
pages,  with  over 
1  00  questions.  In 
some  jurisdictions, 
the  questions  are 
not  only  difficult  to 
answer  for  those 
^^^^  with  relatively  little 

\*V(HiSlm\  education,  but  also 

t^KtfSMftAl  intrusive    to  the 

point  of  being  stig- 
matizing. \mericas 
Second  Harvest's 
report,  The  Red  Tape 
Jr.       /  JBPt\  Divide,  speaks  of 

y^j/icBKkM  rnc  crhninalization 

i  _  1  of  the  applicant. 

One  state,  Ohio, 
goes  so  far  as  to  ask 
whether  the  appli- 
cant or  any  member 
of  the  household  is 
"fleeing  New  Jersey 
to  avoid  prosecu- 
tion...or  confine- 
ment after  commis- 
)f  a  crime."  This  particular  question  reflects  an 
ially  punitive  food  stamp  provision  of  the  1996 
*e  act:  it  rendered  ineligible  for  life  those  convicted 
tg-related  crimes — even  after  their  sentences  had 
served. 


Certain  related  application  procedures  also  con- 
tribute to  the  inference  of  criminality.  Over  two  dozen 
states  now  require  applicants  to  submit  to  electronic  fin- 
ger imaging — a  polite  term  for  what  is  essentially  finger- 
printing without  the  traditional  moist  ink  pad.  The 
impact  of  procedures  and  questions  of  this  kind,  the 
report  concludes,  makes  it  evident  that  an  implied  crimi- 
nal stigma  pervades  much  of  the  application  process.  As 
a  result,  main  simplv  turn  awa\  from  seeking  a  needed 
benefit,  one  that  could  rightfully  be  theirs  because  food 
stamps  are  a  federal  entitlement  program. 

Other  deterrents  include  overly  frequent  recertifica- 
tion  periods.  Despite  options  to  keep  many  households 
enrolled  for  as  long  as  a  year  (and  up  to  two  years  for 
elderly  and  disabled  persons),  states  have  reacted  to 
pressures  to  keep  their  paperwork  accurate  by  mandat- 
ing excruciatingly  short  recertification  periods,  often 
every  three  months.  This  poses  a  significant  burden  for 
those  who  must  take  time  off  from  work  to  visit  their 
local  food  stamp  offices.  The  visits  themselves  can 
require  several  hours — and  for  many  in  low-wage  jobs, 
taking  time  off  from  work  can  lead  to  the  docking  of 
their  already  slender  salaries. 

To  their  credit,  several  states  are  attempting  to 
reduce  some  of  the  barriers.  One  panelist  at  the  confer- 
ence— a  food  stamp  outreach  coordinator  for  the  Ore- 
gon Hunger  Relief  Task  Force — spoke  of  a  pilot  pro- 
gram that  focused  on  Fast  Portland  because  of  its  high 
poverty  levels  and  low  rate  of  participation.  As  part  of 
intensive  outreach  efforts  there,  information  is  made 
available  not  only  in  Fnglish,  but  also  in  Spanish,  Rus- 
sian and  Vietnamese.  In  addition,  a  toll-free,  live-person 
information  line  was  established,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  schools  to  have  flyers  sent  home  with  students. 
The  opinions  of  low-income  residents  themselves  were 
taken  into  account  in  devising  the  pilot  program.  They 
were  asked  why  they  thought  food  stamps  were  not 
more  widely  used  and  what  could  be  done  to  improve 
the  situation.  The  overall  result  was  a  38  percent 
increase  in  participation  rates.  Oregon  is  now  testing  a 
one-page  application — down  from  the  present  20-plus 
version — which  is  expected  to  be  in  use  statewide  by  the 
summer  of  2001 . 

Arizona  has  moved  in  a  similar  direction,  (jinny  Hilde- 
brand,  executive  director  of  the  Association  of  Arizona 
Food  Banks,  spoke  not  only  of  successful  endeavors  to  sim- 
plify the  state  s  own  application  form — previously  a  confus- 
ing mix  of  Spanish  and  Fnglish — but  also  of  ongoing 
attempts  to  eliminate  the  shame-  and  fear-inducing 
requirement  for  finger  imaging.  Another  notable  improve- 
ment was  a  lengthening  of  the  recertification  period  for 
certain  populations  from  every  three  months  to  up  to  a 
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EATING 


TY  SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 
WORKER 
HEALTH  & 
SAFETY  FAIR 
CONTRACTS 
SAFE  FOOD 
SYSTEM 
FAMILY 
FARMS  LOCAL 


ABOUT  ACTING 
RESPONSIBLY 

Where  does  your  food  come  from? 
Who  produces  your  food? 
Is  your  food  nutritious  and  safe? 
What  does  your  food  include? 
How  was  it  produced? 

Do  you  think  family  farmers,  farm- 
workers, &  workers  should  have  a 
just  wage? 


Do  you  think  they  deserve  safe,  healthy 
working  conditions? 

Do  you  think  animals  should  be 
treated  with  dignity  &  respect? 

Do  you  think  the  environment,  land 
and  water  should  be  treated  with  care? 

Do  you  think  that  communities  should 
be  able  to  live  in  harmony  on  the  land? 

HOW  DO  YOU  THINK 
YOU  CAN  HELP? 


year,  with  additional  possibilities  for  recertifying  by  mm 
Arizona  is  also  moving  to  exempt  the  value  of  a  m 
cle  in  determining  an  applicant's  eligibility — an  ex<B 
tion  made  possible  by  the  Agriculture  Appropriam 
Act  that  was  signed  into  law  last  October.  This  rsi 
sents  one  of  the  few  recent  barrier-removing  advan™ 
making  food  stamps  more  available  to  low-incM 
working  people,  especially  those  in  rural  areas  who  ft 
a  car  to  reach  jobs  that  may  be  far  from  their  hojk 
Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  states  will  be  offil 
relief  from  a  burdensome  federal  rule  that  has  m 
food  stamp  applicants  ineligible  if  they  owned  a  veM 
whose  value  exceeded  the  program's  federal  resold 
limits.  Currently,  the  value  limit  is  $4,650 — only  5ft 
more  than  the  original  resource  limit  set  over  a  qu« 
of  a  century  ago.  The  new  legislation,  due  to  goil 
effect  on  July  1,  allows  states  various  options  for  el: 
lishing  their  own,  more  benign  vehicle  resource  lim 
But  again,  the  complexity  of  the  vehicle  part  ol: 
application  form  is  so  daunting  that  even  casewom 
may  sometimes  have  trouble  understanding  the  res» 
tions.  As  a  result,  applicants  with  vehicles  may  be  18 
takenly  disqualified. 

Barriers  aside,  one  group  unjustly  excluded  fit 
receiving  food  stamps  is  made  up  of  legal  immigrant 
the  result  of  yet  another  of  the  punitive  provisions  oil 
welfare  act.  Although  partial  restorations  of  food  sta«' 
have  been  made  to  some  legal  immigrants,  several  m 
dred  thousand  more  remain  ineligible  despite  theic 
that  they  are  in  the  United  States  with  proper  docum: 
tation,  working  and  contributing  to  the  econ«p 
through  their  taxes.  A  report  issued  in  March  200  b' 
the  Urban  Institute,  Hardship  Among  Children  of  Im 
grants,  found  that  37  percent  of  children  of  immignt 
lived  in  households  that  find  it  difficult  to  get  food-ll 
percentage  points  higher  than  households  with  chilcei 
of  citizens.  The  situation  is  particularly  difficulto 
mixed  households  in  which  the  head  is  barred  fjl 
receiving  food  stamps,  while  the  citizen  children  n< 
were  born  here  are  eligible.  The  latter,  however,  reo 
only  half  the  food  stamp  benefits  received  by  the  (I 
dren  of  citizen  parents.  Once  more,  part  of  the  diffic  I 
lies  in  the  complexity  of  the  rules;  when  legal  inn 
grants  hear  that  they  are  not  eligible,  they  may  not  nl 
ize  thev  should  emphasize  the  citizenship  status  of  tfl 
children.  Nor  do  receptionists  and/or  caseworker;] 
food  stamp  offices  always  make  the  effort  to  disting 
between  the  status  of  the  parents  and  that  of  their  a 
dren.  As  a  result,  legal  immigrant  families  as  a  wM< 
may  unnecessarily  experience  hunger  and  food  inset  I 
ty. 

The  situation  for  legal  immigrants  mav  change,  fo- 
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The  Catholic  Ethic 

Dignity  of  the  Human  Person 
Solidarity 
Subsidiarity 
Universal  Destination  of  Goods 
Common  Good 
Option  for  the  Poor 
Integrity  of  Creation 


n  if  a  bill  that  received  much  attention  at  the  confer- 
i  is  enacted  into  law:  the  Kennedy-Specter  Nutrition 
4  itance  for  Working  Families  and  Seniors  Act.  It 
|  d  restore  food  stamp  eligibility  to  all  legal  immi- 
i  :s.  As  the  bill's  title  makes  clear,  moreover,  it  would 
|  je  of  benefit  to  senior  citizens.  Many  elderly  people 
l|  :ntly  receive  only  the  $10  minimum  benefit  set  in 
1 .  The  bill  calls  for  increasing  this  amount  to  $25  a 
it  h.  Because  many  elderly  people  need  special  diets, 
|  can  face  higher  food  expenses  than  others.  Yet  they 
a  the  lowest  rate  of  food  stamp  participation — again 
J  lse  of  deterrents  that  make  applying  difficult,  like 
fj  iems  traveling  to  food  stamp  offices  and  the  exten- 
4  documentation  needed  for  medical  deductions. 
$  at  the  present  low  level  of  benefit,  medical  deduc- 
q  could  help  to  increase  their  monthly  food  stamp 
li  nent  to  over  $40.  But  when  they  learn  of  the  com- 
U  ties  involved  and  the  degrading  requirements  like 
tj  r  imaging,  many  simply  give  up. 
||  d  what  degree  legislation  of  this  kind  will  be  acted 
pi  in  Congress  remains  to  be  seen.  During  the  elec- 
d  debates  of  last  fall,  the  needs  of  low-income  people 
a  notably  absent.  So  far,  moreover,  the  new  adminis- 
I  m,  with  its  focus  on  tax  cuts,  has  given  little  reason 

i  ink  that  these  needs — whether  for  food  or  shelter — 
H  -eceive  the  attention  that  is  called  for.  Indeed,  a 

it  report  by  the  nonprofit  Center  on  Budget  and 
y  Priorities  has  highlighted  a  move  by  the  adminis- 
sj  >n  that  represents  a  step  backward  in  the  matter  of 
n|  ding  food  for  low-income  Americans.  It  concerns 
li  VIC  program  (Supplemental  Nutrition  for  Woman, 
tj  ts  and  Children),  which  has  been  among  the  most 
m  ssful  of  the  federal  government's  nutrition  initia- 
v|  In  past  years,  this  program  has  received  enough 

ii  ing  to  ensure  that  no  eligible  people  had  to  be 
ej  d.  Now,  however,  despite  one  of  the  largest  budget 
a  uses  in  recent  U.S.  history,  the  President  has  pro- 
ill  1  a  budget  that,  according  to  the  report,  "would  not 
rJ  de  adequate  funds  to  serve  next  year  the  number  of 
(|  en,  infants  and  children  [who  are]  on  WIC 
|V" — and  this  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
e|  le  eligible  is  expected  to  increase  in  the  coming 
ii  Decause  of  a  rise  in  unemployment. 

I  epresentative  Eva  Clayton  (Democrat  of  North 
-a|  lina)  pointed  out  in  her  keynote  address  during  the 
3  rence  that  the  nation's  resources  are  sufficient  to 
u  the  basic  needs  of  all.  No  one,  she  said,  should  go 
uj  ry.  But  inadequate  funding  for  WIC  and  barriers 
kfhose  that  limit  the  potential  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
r;  are  indications  that  many — including  children — 
i'.'ontinue  to  experience  hunger  here  in  the  richest 
okrv  in  the  world.  W 


For  77  years  the 
National  Catholic  Rural  Life 
Conference  (NCRLC)  has  been 
working  for  justice,  solidarity,  the 
integrity  of  creation.  We  work  for 
a  safe  food  system,  to  defend 
nature,  to  keep  families  on  the 
land.  NCRLC  has  a  unique  job. 

Help  us! 

Log  on  to  our  web  site  at 
www.ncrlc.com. 
Act  now  and 
contribute  to  NCRLC 
and  share  our  mission. 
.  (515)270-2634 


4625  Beaver  Avenue, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50310, 
(515)  270-2634 

www.ncrlc.com 
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Energy  and  Morality  20 
Years  Later 


Without  high  prices  to  alter  consumption,  we  might  look  to  the  church, 
state  or  industry  to  lead  us.  by  f.  g.  hank  hilton 


SOARING  ENERGY  PRICES  rapidly  turned  last  winter 
into  a  season  of  severe  discontent.  In  the  North- 
east the  price  of  residential  heating  oil  rose  by 
more  than  50  percent  since  the  previous  winter. 
In  the  Midwest  homeowners  paid  at  least  60  percent 
more  for  natural  gas.  In  California  households  braced  for 
exorbitant  electricity  bills  and  rolling  blackouts.  Industry 
experienced  in  some  instances  a  70-fold  increase  in  utility 
bills.  The  situation  stirred  comparisons  to  the  bad  old 
days  of  the  1973-74  and  1979-81  oil  crises. 

Energy  economists  assure  us  that  diis  price  spike  was  fun- 
damentally different  from  those  of  the  1970s.  Those  distur- 
bances resulted  from  oil  embargoes,  revolutions,  abrogation 
of  supply  contracts  and  odier  international  dramas.  This  win- 
ter's cost  squeeze  resulted  from  benign  neglect  of  the  nations 
energy  infrastructure.  Mild  winters,  regional  recessions  and 
other  market  conditions  of  the  late  1990s  reduced  energy 


demand,  energy  prices  and  invesnnent  in  the  energy  indib 
Lack  of  investment  reduced  our  ability  to  produce  erflp 
and  to  accommodate  recent  growth  in  demand.  A  classical 
ply/demand  imbalance  boosted  prices.  Though  it  certM; 
provides  little  solace  to  those  who  had  to  pay  this  wiJ» 
heating  bills,  the  good  news  is  that  higher  prices  stimuBi 
enough  invesnnent  to  prevent  long-term  price  increases. 

This  price  spike  also  entails  new  moral  issues.  Thoi 
crises  of  the  70's  raised  a  number  of  critical  questions  arj» 
the  moral  consequences  of  energy  production  and  useA- 
since  that  era,  energy  markets  have  changed  radicj|/ 
Assumptions  that  seemed  irrefutable  in  1980  have  bed* 
indefensible  in  2001.  The  new  realities  are  generating  m 
questions  about  the  morality  of  our  energy  productions 
consumption.  These  new  questions  call  for  new  leadership  I 

Energy  and  Morality  in  1981 

The  1970s  oil  crises,  which  left  most  AmeriiBi 

 —      fuming  in  gasoline  lines,  shivering  in  note; 

with  lowered  thermostats  and  fearing  whtf 
tenfold  increase  in  oil  prices  might  mean  fom 
economic  future,  also  prompted  the  UB 
Catholic  Conference  to  issue  Reflections  onhi 
Energy  Crisis:  A  Statement  by  the  Committeoi 
Social  Development  and  World  Peace,  a  letter  alu 
energy  and  morality,  hi  it  they  identified  tlet 
leading  links  between  energy  and  morality.  ; 

"Oil  wars"  constituted  their  greatest  de- 
cern. Tight  supplies,  high  prices  and  gova 
ment  rhetoric  helped  justify'  the  fear  that  'it- 
black  seed  of  the  final  holocaust  may  lie  bernd 
the  sands  of  the  Middle  East."  President  Jim) 
Carter  added  to  die  concerns  when,  in  1980it 
announced  that  "any  attempt  by  an  outside  6 1 

F.  G.  HANK  HILTON,  S.J.,  is  a  professor  of  to 
nomics  at  Loyola  College  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
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J  n  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  will  be  regarded  as  an 
I  t  on  the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
J  d  such  an  assault  will  be  repelled  by  any  means  neces- 
r  ncluding  military  force." 

•  lergy  and  poverty  emerged  as  the  second  leading 
i  In  keeping  with  conventional  wisdom  in  1980,  the 

l  rs  of  Reflections  predicted  an  unrelenting  surge  in 
i  y  prices.  Standard  1980  predictions  put  2001  oil 
i  s  at  well  over  $100  per  barrel.  Church  leaders 

j|  ;sed  concern  that  the  increases  in  energy  prices  would 

r  the  poor  to  make  treacherous  choices  "between  fuel 

jjc,  ecent  clothing,  fuel  and  health 

r'  :ven  fuel  and  food." 

addition  to  these  two  issues,  the 

a  conveyed  serious  moral  concerns 

K  the  wavs  in  which  energy  produc- 

){  nd  consumption  hurt  the  environ - 

fej  Acknowledging  that  "we  cannot 

jjf  i  adequate  energy  supplies  without 

H  ;ing  some  costs  on  the  environ- 

B  "  the  letter  went  on  to  warn  that 

it  y  production  and  consumption 

I  ns  have  made  the  U.S.  consumer 

p  omething  of  a  "heedless  exploiter 

K  ;stroyer"  of  nature. 

m  ly  and  Price 

b  noral  concerns  outlined  in  1980 
$  red  two  larger  assumptions.  First, 
fij  iter  reflected  the  popular  view  that 
l<  Dplies  were  dwindling  rapidly.  The 

I  l.C.  claimed  that  "it  is  only  a  mat- 
r|  time  until  oil  and  gas  production 

a  and  starts  to  drop."  The  authors  of  the  letter  relied 
H  y  on  an  analysis  that  asserted  a  1970  peak  in  U.S.  oil 
ifi  t,  a  1995  peak  in  global  petroleum  production  and  the 

I I  disappearance  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  by  the  year  2000. 

i  cond,  the  letter  claimed  that  reductions  in  oil  supplies 
I  lead  to  rises  in  energy  prices.  Referring  to  federal  leg- 
In  to  assist  low  -income  people  in  paving  their  fuel  bills, 
I  ithors  claimed,  "It  acknowledges  the  fact  that  the  days 
1  ap  and  plentiful  power  are  over." 

he  last  two  decades  have  invalidated  both  of  these 
aiptions.  Although  U.S.  petroleum  reserves  have 
H  ed  from  33  billion  barrels  in  1980  to  21  billion  ban-els 

I  )0,  the  world's  proven  reserves  have  risen  from  43  5  bil- 
^  larrels  to  over  a  trillion  barrels.  Similarly,  while  U.S. 
In  reserves  of  natural  gas  declined  somewhat  between 
Ijand  1996,  from  212.3  trillion  cubic  feet  (tcf)  to  163.3 
I  e  world's  reserves  more  than  doubled  from  2,300  tcf  to 
I  tcf. 

'  he  growth  in  energv  supplies  has  contributed  to  a  sig- 


nificant decline  in  real  (adjusted  for  inflation)  energy  prices 
since  1980.  Oil  prices  have  collapsed  twice  in  the  last  two 
decades,  once  in  the  mid  1980's  and  again  in  the  late  1990's. 
The  inflation-adjusted  price  of  gasoline  (including  taxes),  a 
key  marker  of  energy  prices,  fell  from  the  equivalent  of  $2.14 
in  1981  to  $1.24  in  1997.  Whereas  conventional  wisdom  in 
1980  predicted  that  oil  would  cost  well  over  $100  per  barrel 
in  2001,  the  current  price  is  fluctuating  around  the  $30  mark. 
The  Energy  Department  now  predicts  that  crude  oil  prices 
will  return  to  the  $20  range  within  two  years. 

Energy  and  Morality  in  2001 

Two  decades  of  supply  and  price  devel- 
opments have  transformed  each  of  the 
concerns  expressed  in  Reflections.  Most 
obviously,  "oil  wars"  pose  much  less  of  a 
direct  threat  than  they  did  in  1981. 
Because  the  current  price  squeeze  has 
virtually  nothing  to  do  with  "outside 
forces,"  no  oil  war  will  fix  it.  Moreover, 
greater  interdependence  between  oil 
producers  and  customers  has  improved 
our  ability  to  find  nonmilitary  solutions 
to  conflicts  that  do  emerge.  The  Per- 
sian Gulf  war  provides  a  stark  reminder 
that  oil  wars  can  happen,  but  the  overall 
probability  of  an  oil  war  has  diminished 
considerably  since  1981.  Finally,  emerg- 
ing disruptions  now  occur  in  a  post- 
cold-war  context.  Thus,  the  prospect  of 
an  oil-based  "final  holocaust"  has  reced- 
ed considerably. 

The  question  of  energy  and  poverty7 
has  also  changed.  Short-term  price  hikes,  like  this  winters, 
obviously  impose  onerous  burdens  on  the  poor.  But  these 
jolts  have  become  a  short-term  phenomenon,  not  the  long- 
term  trend  that  was  anticipated  in  1980.  The  challenges 
embedded  in  short-term  relief  vary  greatly  from  those  associ- 
ated with  long-term  assistance. 

The  low-price  environment  has  also  reconfigured  the 
relations  between  energy,  morality  and  the  environment. 
Low  energy  prices  have  actively  discouraged  conservation. 
U.S.  energy  use  per  capita  fell  between  1970  and  1986,  when 
prices  were  high,  but  rose  as  energy  prices  fell  after  1985. 
Similarly,  energy  intensity  (energy  use  per  dollar  of  gross 
domestic  product)  declined  by  2.3  percent  per  year  during 
the  years  of  high  prices  but  fell  by  only  1.3  percent  per  year 
when  prices  were  low.  Depressed  prices  for  fossil  fuels  have 
also  thwarted  the  development  of  alternative  fuels.  Renew- 
ables,  which  satisfied  less  than  5  percent  of  the  nation's  ener- 
gy requirements  in  1980,  still  satisfied  less  than  5  percent  of 
the  nation's  energy  requirements  in  2000.  Continued 
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reliance  on  fossil  fuels  simply  exacerbates  the  environmen- 
tal and  moral  issues  treated  in  the  1980  letter. 

The  current  situation  generates  two  moral  questions 
about  prevailing  patterns  of  energy  production  and  con- 
sumption. First,  we  need  to  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  doing 
enough  to  insulate  the  poor  from  burdensome  short-term 
spikes  in  energy  prices.  Experiences  like  this  winter's 
should  cause  us  to  re-evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  federal 
and  state  programs  such  as  the  Low  Income  Home  Ener- 
gy Assistance  Program.  This  program,  and  others  like  it, 
are  clearlv  providing  much  needed  help,  but  are  they 
doing  enough  to  protect  the  poor  from  having  to  choose 
"between  fuel  and  decent  clothing,  fuel  and  health  care, 
even  fuel  and  food?"  This  winter's  situation  might  also 
prompt  us  to  ask  if  we  are  doing  enough  to  help  the  poor 
reduce  their  fuel  requirements.  Programs  to  meet  fuel  bills 
are  invaluable,  but  programs  to  help  poor  people  insulate 
their  homes  (even  if  they  are  rented),  trade  in  gas-guzzling 
cars  or  use  more  efficient  appliances  will  provide  even 
greater  relief. 

The  second  major  moral  question  pertains  to  overall  fuel 
consumption.  By  just  about  any  standard,  we  know  that 
.Vmericans  use  extraordinary  amounts  of  fossil  fuels  and,  in 
doing  so,  create  a  great  deal  of  pollution.  In  1995  per  capita 
emissions  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  United  States  remained  at 
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19.9  tons.  In  Japan  and  the  United  Kingdom,  the  figuil 
less  than  10  tons  per  capita,  and  for  all  of  Africa  the  avl 
was  less  than  one  ton.  Our  appetite  for  energy  nota 
decreases  the  quality  of  the  global  environment;  i 
imposes  local  and  regional  burdens  such  as  oil  spills  an 
ruption  of  wilderness  areas.  We  also  know  that  lov 
prices  increase  our  tendency  to  waste  fuel  and  increa: 
associated  pollution.  Thus  now,  even  more  than  in 
when  it  seemed  that  price  increases  would  curb  the  wj 
use  of  energy,  we  must  find  new  incentives  for  red 
wasteful  energy  use.  Given  that  the  price  spikes  will  fa< 
issue  of  chronic  overconsumprion  must  be  regarded 
most  pressing  moral/energy  issue. 


Energy  and  Leadership  in  2001 

The  pattern  of  chronic  overconsumprion  seems  unlik 
go  away  on  its  own.  Without  high  prices  to  alter  con: 
tion,  we  might  look  to  the  church,  the  state  or  indus 
lead  us. 

Many  religious  organizations  have  issued  stater 
about  morality  and  the  environment.  Some  of  those 
ments  touch  on  the  morality  of  energy  production  an 
Recent  years  have  even  witnessed  the  emergence  of 
copal  Power  and  Light,  a  San  Francisco-based  organi 
that  promotes  the  use  of  renewable  energy.  Withi 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  a  number  of  activists  are  h 
to  transform  the  way  energy  markets  work.  Catholic 
ops,  needing  to  set  priorities  and  preserve  moral  ca 
approach  the  issue  with  recognizable  caution. 

Recent  developments  suggest  that  the  U.S.  govern* 
is  unlikely  to  promote  new  patterns  of  energy  prod™ 
and  consumption.  The  collapse  of  the  COP6  tailli 
international  conference  to  implement  Kyoto's  cam 
reducing  strategies,  indicated  that,  even  when  Demdi 
were  in  the  White  House,  the  U.S.  government  refuM 
push  for  reduction  in  energy  use.  The  recent  RepuH 
victory  and  the  appointment  of  New  Jersey's  former  gfl 
nor,  Christine  Whitman,  as  head  of  the  E.P.A.  leave  M 
reason  to  wonder  if  the  government  will  prcvidP 
required  leadership. 

The  strongest  leadership,  ironically  enough,  seeis  t 
be  emerging  from  the  private  sector  where  many  firn  ai 
banking  on  major  alterations  in  fuel  use.  Shell  puici 
talks  about  renewables  as  a  major  energy  source.  Btt> 
Petroleum  imagines  a  world  "beyond  petroleum." 
Honda  and  Toyota  are  promoting  their  "smart 
Appliance  makers  are  finding  efficiency  profitable. 

Though  corporate  operations  might  not  be  des 
specifically  for  the  sake  of  the  environment,  they  cer 
seem  to  be  unfolding  in  accord  with  environmental  h 
(n\en  the  choices,  then'  green  options  otter  the  gT'tt 
promise — and  merit  serious  attention. 
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IOW  MANY  TIMES   have  I 
uttered  those  words,  sung 
those  jubilant  words  at  Mass, 
and  paid  scant  heed  to  their 
lg?  I'm  a  poor  singer,  so  mostly  I 
ke  them,  scarcely  letting  a  sound 
from  a  tight  mouth  and  heart.  I've 
)ly  concentrated  more  on  the 
of  the  woman  in  front  of  me, 
restless  child  with  a  beat-up 
side  her. 

t  very  recently  one  morning, 
5 1  went  through  the  motions, 
rds  really  struck  home — like  a 
it  of  the  blue.  It  was  strange 
st  at  the  instant  when  the  con- 
don  chanted  "Holy,  holy, 
my  gaze  wandered  upward  to 
11  open  sanctuary  window, 
a  plain  brown  bird  paused 
on  the  sun-washed  sill.  Then  ^ 
bed  its  head  and  flew  off. 
ig  spectacular — except  that  I 
Tick  right  there  with  a  mani- 
m  of  the  Lord's  glory. 
f  eyes  were  cleared,  and  I 
d  my  mouth  to  join  in  the 
j.  Never  mind  the  poverty  of 
ice.  It  was  all  God  had  given 
d  for  the  first  time  I  let  it  blast 
praise  of  his  limidess  bounty. 
?  was  all  around  me — in  the 
lue  eyes  of  the  cherub-face  in 
>v  ahead,  turned  questioning! y 
It  was  in  the  glint  of  sunlight  on 
mde  head  of  the  woman  holding 
Id's  hand,  who  smiled  and  sang  on, 
aging  her  charge  to  join  her — us — 
proclamation  of  our  faith.  I  felt 
ed,  strengthened  inside  and  happy 
art  of  it. 

'OBERTS  GIORDAN,  OUT  faithful  OCtO- 

m  contributor,  last  wrote  "The  Sloth- 
kr"  (5/29/00). 


Nor  did  the  realization  leave  me 
when  I  went  outside  again.  I  pray  it  never 
will,  once  I've  had  that  tiny  glimpse  of 
heaven  in  the  fleet  sparrow  with  a  wisp  of 
building  material  in  its  beak,  still  able  to 
chirp  recognition  of  God's  watchfulness. 


banks,  crocuses  like  rainbow-hued  lol- 
lipops, daffodils  swelling  with  joy — and 
countless  other  pledges  of  resurrection. 

The  sun  blazed,  and  the  morning 
chill  fled  from  air  fragrant  with  spring 
blossoms.  Birds  perched  atop  old  tomb- 
stones in  the  cemetery  I  passed.  Crackles 
and  bluejays,  preening  and  denying  death 
as  they,  flashed  about,  singing  their  own 
unlovely — turned  lovely — songs  of  praise 
to  their  creator.  And  overhead  that 
benevolent  sun — never  as  bright  as  the 
face  of  God,  but  sufficient,  blessedly  suf- 
ficient unto  my  day.  And  "Who  am  I  that 
he  should  be  concerned  with  me?"  I 
thought.  At  night  the  sky  would  be  star- 
studded,  moon-brightened,  speckling  the 


I  bounced  to  my  car  and  drove  home, 
with  that  psalm  ringing  in  my  ears: 
"Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  hosts, 
heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  your  glory."  I 
noted  trees  re-leaved  in  annual  finery — 
uncurling  maples,  blossoming  dogwoods, 
dripping  cherries,  salmon  quinces — and 
the  pulsing  tones  of  evergreen  tips  burst- 
ing with  new  life.  I  saw  the  ground  reju- 
venating with  splashes  of  color  declaring 
the  season — violets  tumbling  down 


limitless  space  like  chips  of  mica  flaking 
off  from  infinity. 

I  pressed  a  button  as  I  turned  into  my 
own  driveway,  and  another,  man-made 
miracle  unfolded  as  the  garage  door 
rolled  up  and  offered  a  passage  through. 
There  waited  my  familiar  tabbies,  Victo- 
ria and  Bruno,  eager  to  welcome  me 
home.  They  curled  against  my  legs, 
mewing  and  purring  greetings.  I  stroked 
their  soft  fur  and  responded  to  such 
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attention  with  renewed  appreciation. 
Another  sign  of  God's  glory,  my  faithful 
companions  who  have  adopted  me. 

A  pale  cabbage  butterfly  fluttered  just 
outside  the  door.  I  paused  a  moment  to 
watch  it  hover  and  dip  over  the  morning's 
humble  offering  of  gold  dandelions  on 
the  lawn.  Such  simple  beauty,  such  grace, 
I  acknow  ledged  as  I  entered  my  kitchen. 
Heaven  and  earth — wherever  my  sharp- 
ened consciousness  bade  me  look — full  of 
his  glory.  Even  the  wean'  houseplants  in 
the  narrow  window  seemed  to  leap  in 


recognition  of  ancient  sunlight.  A  pair  of 
adult  crows  were  on  the  backyard  tray, 
teaching  their  youngsters  to  forage.  Their 
solicitude  struck  me  as  just  one  more 
sight-and-sound  exhibition  of  the  fullness 
of  God's  glory,  though  their  voices  were 
harsh. 

Even  as  mine,  I  realized — somewhat 
softened,  however,  by  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  meaning  of  those  words  of  the 
refrain  testifying  to  heaven  and  earth 
being  full  of  God's  eternal  glory.  Hosan- 
na  in  the  highest,  forever.  0 
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Armed  with  little  more  than  some  journalism  experience  and 
a  passion  for  God,  Dorothy  Day  embarked  on  a  lifelong 
spiritual  journey.  She  founded  the  Catholic  Worker  newspaper,  led 
a  social  justice  movement  and  redefined  religious  activism.  At  the 
Washington  Theological  Union,  we  help  ordinary  people  prepare 
for  extraordinary  service,  witness,  mission  and  leadership.  Join  us. 
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JUNE  25-29,  2001  WEEK  THREE 
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S  YOU  MIGHT  have  suspected, 
neurosis  plagues  columnists  and 

L reviewers.  After  a  quarter  cen- 
turv  of  these  near-monthly 
on  the  state  of  civilization  as  mir- 
in  popular  films,  I  still  wonder  each 
sit  at  the  word  processor  if  this  is 
ilumn  that  will  finally  reveal,  once 
ir  all,  that  I  have  nothing  more  to 
\Tell-intentioned  friends  don't  help 
ironic  case  of  insecurity  when  they 
hat  ever  happened  to  those  slash- 
urn  skewerings  of  the  pretentious. 
10  longer  have  the  energy  to  let  my 
lation  marinate  in  venom  overnight 
coiling  up  in  front  of  the  keyhoard, 
g  my  rattles  and  fanging  into  "Joe 
or  "Josie  and  the  Pussycats"? 
y  response  is,  "Why  bother?"  It's 
enjoyable  for  me,  and  probably 
useful  for  this  particular  readership, 
1  a  few  worthwhile  mass-distribu- 
lms  and  search  for  some  novel  way 
"good,"  "great"  or  "flawed  master- 
"  For  different  reasons,  the  very 
ind  the  very  bad  movies  write  their 
eviews.  It's  relatively  easy  to  savage 
nkers  and  gush  about  the  goodies, 
sal  challenge  has  always  come  from 
routine  Hollywood  fluff  balls  that 
silently  into  the  middle  ground, 
lg  a  few  genuine  delights  amid  the 
al  tedium.  These  okay-but-not- 
releases  add  schizophrenia  to  my 
jue  of  neuroses. 

awn  and  Country  fits  that  descrip- 
It  provides  a  one-way  ticket  to 
c  City  for  a  reviewer.  Directed  by 
Chisholm  and  written  by  Michael 
ilin  and  Buck  Henry,  this  marital 
-robin  features  a  most  agreeable 
id  several  moments  of  comic  bril- 
but  the  parts  are  greater  than  the 
.  Set  in  the  arty  world  of  upper 
attan  (the  town)  with  forays  to  the 
■tons,  Sun  Valley  and  a  restorable 


Diane 
pie  in 


manor  house  in  Mississippi  (the 
country),  the  film  scrutinizes  the 
lives  of  people  who  hop  into  their 
private  Lear  jet  to  commute  from 
one  of  their  homes  to  another  at  the 
drop  of  a  Gucci  charge  card.  That 
mav  be  the  first  problem.  The  char- 
acters live  in  such  vacuous  luxury 
that  this  kid  from  Brooklyn  who 
still  plods  through  undergraduate 
term  papers  for  a  living  could  never 
quite  identify  with  them  or  find 
very  much  humor  in  their  serial 
infidelities  and  improbable  reconcil- 
iations. Who  cares  if  they  heap 
embers  on  one  another's  heads?  A  few 
S200-an-hour  sessions  on  the  couch  will 
put  out  the  fire.  These  are  the  middle- 
aged  and  restless,  the  rich  and  irresponsi- 
ble, the  terminally  shallow. 

Successful  comic  characters,  in  con- 
trast, must  have  the  depth  to  take  their 
problems  seriously,  even  when  they  are 
ridiculous,  so  that  we  can  find  their  antics 
both  credible  and  funny.  Charlie  Chaplin 
and  Woody  Allen,  for  example,  as  victims 
of  their  own  inadequacies,  become  des- 
perately committed  to  gaining  respect 
and  thus  "getting  the  girl."  Unless  we 
appreciate  their  feelings,  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  importance  they  invest  in 
their  goals,  and  thus  we  cannot  find 
pathos  and  comedy  in  their  frantic  and 
misguided  strategies  to  attain  them.  We 
have  to  understand  their  anguish  and  see 
their  embarrassing  situations  as  somehow 
mirroring  our  own  secret  fears  and 
foibles.  ("Good  grief,  this  could  be  hap- 
pening to  me!")  They  are  funny  because 
the  human  race  is  funny.  "Town  and 
Country"  lacks  that  touch  of  credible 
humanitv.  It  provides  a  minuet  for  man- 
nequins. 

Despite  their  remoteness,  the  charac- 
ters do  provide  episodes  of  cartoonish 
enjoyment.  Porter  (Warren  Beatty),  an 


Keaton  and  Warren  Beatty  star  as  a  married  cou- 
"Town  and  Country."  directed  by  Peter  Chisholm. 


architect,  and  Ellie  (Diane  Keaton),  an 
interior  decorator,  have  been  married  tor 
25  years.  Neither  seems  to  work  very 
hard  at  a  career,  but  somehow  the  money 
keeps  rolling  in.  Ever  charming  in  his 
goofv,  bovish  way,  Porter  is  having  a 
casual  affair  with  a  cellist  (Xastassja  Kins- 
Id).  Ellie  seems  content  to  play  Mom  to  a 
lumpish  son,  whose  foul-mouthed  live-in 
girlfriend  has  a  stud  in  her  tongue,  and  a 
moodv  daughter,  whose  live-in  boyfriend, 
Omar,  may  speak  Turkish  or  Arabic  or 
Farsi,  but  not  a  word  of  English.  The 
maid  has  brought  her  boyfriend  up  from 
the  wilderness  of  some  unidentified  Latin 
American  country.  In  solidarity  with  his 
revolutionary  brothers  still  hiding  out  in 
the  jungle,  he  refuses  to  cut  his  hair  or 
cover  his  immense  taco-belly  with  a  shirt. 
Predictably,  Ellie's  eventual  discovery 
that  Pablo  Casals  is  Porter's  second 
favorite  cellist  triggers  the  story  line. 

Life  in  the  fast  lane  hits  a  speed  bump 
for  their  best  friends,  too.  Griffin  (Garry 
Shandling,  whose  face  always  looks 
sculpted  from  yesterday's  whipped  cream) 
has  prospered  as  an  antique  dealer,  but  his 
marriage  to  Mona  (Goldie  Hawn)  is  on 
more  rocks  than  single-malt  Scotch  at  the 
Plaza.  In  their  bumbling  way,  the  two 
couples  try  to  sort  out  their  own  prob- 
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lems  w  hile  offering  solace  to  one  another, 
even  it  the  solace  does  include  a  little  inci- 
dental adultery. 

The  plot  takes  a  long  rime  to  put  the 
pieces  together,  and  by  the  time  it  does, 
much  of  the  comic  potential  is  lost. 
Oddly,  however,  a  subplot  that  develops 
well  beyond  the  halfway  point  makes  up 
tor  the  sluggish  opening.  Porter  and  Grit- 
fin  try  to  forget  their  troubles  by  doing 
the  outdoorsy  "guy  thing"  in  Sun  Valley. 
They  even  get  a  chance  to  do  a  bit  of  flirt- 
ing when  Auburn  (Jenna  Elfman),  the 
proprietor  of  the  local  bait-and-tackle 
store,  shows  up  as  a  gorgeous  Marilyn 
Monroe  look-alike  and  drags  them  to  a 
Hallow  een  party  w  ith  their  own  improba- 
ble costumes. 

It  is  a  chance  meeting  with  Eugenie 
(Andie  MacDowell),  how  ever,  that  defini- 
tively turns  Porter's  mind  away  from  the 
delights  ot  skiing  and  fishing  with  Griffin. 
When  he  becomes  snowed  in  at  Euge- 
nie's family  estate,  two  old  pros  steal  the 
movie  from  the  rest  of  this  formidable 
cast  with  a  series  ot  delicious  comic  scenes 
that  is  well  worth  waiting  for.  Charlton 
Heston,  as  Eugenie's  father,  plays  bril- 
liantly on  his  gun-nut  image.  VVTien  his 
well-founded  suspicions  get  the  better  of 
him,  his  protective  instincts  lead  him  to 
reach  for  the  proverbial,  anil  in  this  case 
actual,  shotgun.  Eugenie's  mother  (Mari- 
an Seldes)  has  the  elegant  glamour  of  the 
typical  high-societ)  grande  dame,  but 
unfortunately,  after  a  full  day  of  quaffing 
adult  beverages,  she  greets  her  daughter's 


gentleman  caller  while  driving  her  electric 
wheelchair  like  a  kamikaze  pilot  on  speed. 
Mom's  X-rated  tongue  could  blister  the 
paint  off  a  Honda.  It  would  have  been 
registered  as  a  lethal  weapon  in  Idaho,  but 
Daddy  probably  doesn't  believe  in  gov- 
ernment. 

The  story  comes  to  a  Marx-Brothers 
kind  of  conclusion  when  the  characters  all 
randomly  reconvene  at  a  fancy  awards 
dinner  at  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Design.  In  the  uneven  finale,  some  of  the 
loose  ends  are  tied  up.  Some  are  just  for- 
gotten. \\  no  cares?  The  script  is  oddly 
off  balance  in  such  a  way  that  the  minor 
characters  overshadow  the  main  story  line 
and  reduce  it  to  irrelevance. 

The  high-priced  star  power  in  the 
cast  must  set  some  kind  of  record  for  a 
light,  mindless  comedy.  Too  many  stars 
spoil  the  froth,  however.  Ensemble  acting 


demands  generosity,  and  despite  i 
effort  to  fit  into  the  margins  of  the) 
too  many  are  too  big  and  too  familjj 
the  audience  to  squeeze  themselves  1 
likable  but  lightweight  film  likel 
Warren  Beatty,  for  example,  does  a  a 
itable  comic  turn,  but  the  charactei| 
not  have  the  strength  to  lift  him  outl 
perennial  rogue  romantic  screen  pa 
ality.  For  me,  he  always  conjurj 
Clyde  Barrow,  with  a  wink  and  a  b] 
grin  bordering  on  a  smirk  as  he  kl 
over  a  bank.  Charlton  Heston,  byJ 
trast,  makes  a  joke  out  of  his  familial 
s<  ma  and  play  s  it  heautifulh  . 

Goldie  Hawn,  a  fine  comic  j 
remains  for  me  the  "Laugh-In" 
Even  as  she  rages  at  her  phi  land 
husband  and  laments  the  end  of  her 
riage,  I  expected  her  to  roll  her 
heavenward  and  erupt  into  her  pat< 
infectious  giggle.  Diane  Keaton  rec 
Annie  Hall's  la-dee-dah  ability  to 
reality  at  a  distance,  but  here  it  servi 
well  as  the  straightman  for  Beatt 
Hawn.  (Sorry*,  I  don't  know  a  ge 
inclusive  term  for  "straightman."  Ai 
give  me  credit  for  my  gender-inc 
"actor.") 

"Town  and  Country"  offers  a 
dred  minutes  of  bland  but  innocuou 
with  several  delightful  comic  seen 
you're  in  town  and  looking  for  some 
to  do,  it  beats  staying  home  to 
reruns  of  "Seinfeld."  If  you're  ii 
country  and  have  to  drive  40  miles  i 
nearest  picture  show,  save  the  gas. 

Richard  A.  BlakiS. 


Above:  Garry  Shandling      t),  Jenna  Elfman 
(center)  and  Warren  Bee       olar  bear)  in 
"Town  and  Country";  right:       e  Keaton  and 
Goldie  Hawn. 
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ans  and  political  scientists  end- 
debate  the  sources  of  change  in 
l  societies.  What  is  more  impor- 
l  epochal  transformation:  ideas  or 
utions,  personalities  or  power 
:ures,  material  or  intellectual 
;s?  In  the  field  of  Russian  studies, 
d  of  the  cold  war  and,  in  particu- 
e  factors  that  led  to  Gorbachev's 
n  policy  revolution  (New  Think- 
ave  been  the  subject  of  rigorous 
:  over  these  very  questions.  Much 
literature,  however,  has  focused 
rily  on  institutional  or  power-cen- 
approaches  that  stress  the  impact 
nomic  decline  and  the  burden  of 
lrgeoning  arms  race.  Gorbachev's 
Thinking  and  his  domestic  reforms 
r  in  these  analyses  as  an  impro- 
esponse  to  external  problems, 
his  recent  work,  Russia  and  the 
fthe  West,  Robert  D.  English,  a 
isor  of  international  relations  at 
ologna  Center  of  the  School  of 
ced  International  Studies  at  Johns 
ns  University,  takes  a  refreshingly 
:nt  approach  by  stressing  the  intel- 
l  and  ideological  origins  of  Gor- 
v's  New  Thinking.  English  dis- 
>  with  interpretations  that  view 
Thinking  as  primarily  a  reaction  to 
According  to  his  compelling  anal- 
Jorbachev's  foreign  policy  was  the 
ct  of  a  transforming  intellectual 
tion  that  occurred  within  a  com- 
y  of  reform-minded  Westernizing 
ifter  the  death  of  Stalin.  Working 
new  research  institutes  founded 
1950's  and  1960's,  these  embry- 
"Jew  Thinkers  would  exert  a  pro- 
influence  on  Gorbachev  and  the 
I  of  the  perestroika  period, 
nis,  for  English,  the  key  to  under- 


standing the  end  of  the  cold  war  lies  in 
the  critical  interaction  between  ideas 
and  leadership — the  coexistence  of  spe- 
cific conceptualizations  of  change  and 
individual  leaders  ready  to  implement 
them.  The  Gorbachev  Revolution,  he 
argues,  was  not  inevitable,  nor  was  it 
inherently  necessary.  The  Soviet  Union 
was  not  in  danger  of  immediate  collapse, 
nor  was  there  a  popular  revolution 
brewing  on  the  horizon.  According  to 
English,  it  was  the  individual  personality 
of  Gorbachev  as  a  leader,  and  his  partic- 
ular intellectual  formation,  that  made 
the  course  of  reform  happen.  Ideas,  not 
material  factors,  shaped  his  particular 
response  to  the  problems  facing  the 
U.S.S.R. 


T^USSta  and  the 
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The  aim  of  English's  study  is  to 
trace  the  roots  of  the  ideas  that  influ- 
enced Gorbachev.  Though  the  work  is 
focused  on  political  analysis,  it  is  also  a 
valuable  study  of  Soviet  intellectual  and 
cultural  history.  English  convincingly 
demonstrates  the  intricate  connections 
between  political  change  and  human 
consciousness.  He  describes  the  struc- 
tural changes  that  made  knowledge 
about  the  West  more  accessible  after  the 
death  of  Stalin  in  1953,  and  then  shows 
the  consequent  intellectual  transforma- 
tion. The  author  focuses  on  academic 
and  policy-making  elites  who  were 
transformed  by  the  intellectual  and  cul- 


tural thaw.  Permitted  new  opportunities 
to  gain  information  and  insight  into  the 
West,  these  elites  began  to  revise  tradi- 
tional Soviet  conceptions  of  Europe  and 
of  national  identity.  They  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  cooperation  rather  than 
confrontation  with  the  West,  and  the 
priority  of  universal  human  values. 
Above  all,  they  developed  a  new  sense  of 
national  identity  that  viewed  the 
U.S.S.R,  not  as  the  leader  of  world 
Communist  revolution,  but  as  a  member 
of  the  international  community. 

Begun  in  the  wake  of  Khrushchev's 
secret  speech  against  Stalin  in  1956,  this 
critical  rethinking  of  Soviet  foreign  poli- 
cy continued  through  1985,  despite  the 
reactionism  of  the  Brezhnev  period. 
English's  detailed  examination  of  the 
intellectual  ferment  of  the  mid-  to  late- 
Brezhnev  era  powerfully  refutes  the 
widely  accepted  view  of  this  period  as 
one  of  "stagnation."  English  argues  that 
the  1960's  and  1970's  was  the  great  peri- 
od of  fruition  in  New  Thinking,  for 
detente  brought  broader  opportunities 
for  international  contacts  and  revisionist 
studies.  Perestroika  was  the  culmination 
of  the  reformist  research  and  scholar- 
ship that  detente  fueled.  Significantly,  as 
English  clearly  demonstrates,  since  1979 
Gorbachev  had  been  forging  ties  with 
Westernizing  elites  and  conducting  his 
own  inquiries  into  various  currents  of 
reformist  thought,  particularly  Euro- 
pean social  democracy.  When  Gor- 
bachev came  to  power  in  1985,  he 
brought  these  liberal  ideas  and  forces 
into  the  mainstream  of  Soviet  policy- 
making and  administration.  The  elites 
he  promoted  helped  push  Gorbachev 
during  1985-86  to  commit  himself  fully 
to  the  goal  of  integration  into  the  world 
community,  which  in  turn  led  him  to 
radicalize  his  domestic  agenda  toward 
democratization. 
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The  research  that  went  into  this 
work  is  exhaustive.  English's  study  is 
well  grounded  in  Western  political  sci- 
ence and  history.  Even  more  valuable  is 
his  extensive  use  of  Russian  sources, 
including  the  voluminous  writings  of 
the  Soviet  elites  who  stand  at  the  center 
of  his  analysis.  He  personally  conducted 
nearly  400  interviews  with  many  of  the 
key  figures  of  the  Brezhnev  and  Gor- 
bachev eras.  Nonspecialists  will  particu- 
larly appreciate  his  interpretations  of 
memoir  literature — much  of  which  has 
never  been  translated  into  English — in 
which  he  vividly  and  poignantly  recre- 
ates the  thoughts  and  experiences  of 
Soviet  elites  as  they  achieved  intellectu- 
al liberation  from  Stalinist  views  of  the 
outside  world. 

The  book's  main  shortcoming  lies 
in  the  failure  to  prove  concretely  that 
particular  ideas  or  individuals  had  direct 
influence  on  the  policies  adopted.  It  is 
regrettable  that  the  author  devoted  only 
one  chapter  to  the  perestroika  period 
and  covered  in  depth  only  the  period 
from  1985  to  1986.  Consequently  he 
does  not  spend  adequate  time  showing 
how  specific  steps  in  foreign  policy 
stemmed  from  the  arguments  of  the 
intellectuals  discussed  in  earlier  chap- 
ters. There  is  very  little  effort  to 
demonstrate  or  document  the  exact 
connection  between  various  elites  and 
specific  policies.  Also,  an  over-reliance 


on  memoir  literature  can  be  problemat- 
ic in  terms  of  historical  verity  and  valid- 
ity. 

Despite  such  weaknesses,  the  work 
is  highly  commendable.  Robert  English 
takes  a  complex  issue  and  makes  it 
accessible  to  nonspecialists  without  sac- 
rificing theoretical  and  empirical  rigor. 
His  rich  and  detailed  account  of  Soviet 
intellectual  development  is  fascinating 
and  enjoyable  to  read,  while  his  analysis 
makes  a  valuable  contribution  to 
debates  over  the  origins  of  the  Gor- 
bachev Revolution.  He  convincingly 
refutes  notions  that  Soviet  society 
stopped  rethinking  its  past,  present  and 
future  after  the  end  of  the  thaw  in  the 
mid-60's.  In  addition,  his  book  is  evi- 
dence that  any  study  of  international 
relations  and  historical  change  cannot 
ignore  the  role  of  ideas  and  individual 
leaders.  English's  work  will,  it  is  hoped, 
induce  scholars  to  blend  multiple  ana- 
lytical approaches — structuralist,  mate- 
rialist, intellectual,  cultural — into  a 
comprehensive  study  that  reflects  the 
true  complexity  of  human  nature  and 
human  society.  Too  often  in  the  analy- 
sis of  political  change,  human  beings 
themselves  get  left  out  of  the  picture. 
English  has  done  a  masterful  job  of 
reinserting  them,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  end  of  the 
cold  war. 

Elaine  McClarnand  MacKinnon 
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J  LEADERSHIP 

FOR  A  NEW  CENTURY 


Study  at  North  America's  newest  liturgy  graduate  school, 
with  outstanding  full-ti?ne  and  visiting  faculty,  and  a 
core  curriculum  combined  with  practical  skills  training. 

•  Graduate  Diploma  in  Liturgy  ■ 

•  Master  of  Arts  in  Liturgical  Studies  ■ 

•  Licentiate  of  Sacred  Theology  ■ 

THE  LITURGICAL  INSTITUTE 

University  of  Saint  Mary  of  the  Lake/Mundclein  Seminary 
1000  East  Maple  Avenue  ■  Mundelein,  Illinois  60060 
(847)  837.4542  ■  fax:  (847)  837.4545  ■  fmannionffusml.edu 
For  further  information  seewww.usml.edu/liturgicalinstitute 


The  Cash  Nexus 

Money  and  Power  in  the  Moden 
World,  1700-2000 

By  Niall  Ferguson 

Basic  Books.  380p  $30,  ISBN  0-465-02325- 

Niall  Ferguson  is  one  of  the  leading- 
almost  certainly  the  most  controver 
historian  in  contemporary  Britain.  H 
shocked  his  compatriots  with  The  h 
War,  which  argued  that  Britain  w 
much  to  blame  as  Germany  for  M 
War  I,  that  the  war  could  have  been  a 
ed  and  that  on  balance  Britain  was 
off,  rather  than  better  off,  as  a  result  i 
war.  Much  of  his  argument  was  bas£ 
the  use  of  economic  and  other  stati 
which  he  managed  to  use  in  a  way  ths 
not  daunt  the  ordinary  reader. 

His  latest  work  builds  on  the 
method,  making  a  case  for  out-ofa 
mainstream  contentions  bolstered  by 
data.  He  discusses  economic  princ 
and  economic  history  in  detail  acces 
to  the  lay  reader,  yet  his  new  here 
that  economics  is  not  at  all  the  bas  o 
political  and  social  change  and  thafa 
and  politics  usually  determine  econoic 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.  "Fid 
the  very  earliest  days  of  recorded  hh)| 
until  the  very  recent  past,  war  has  la 
the  motor  of  financial  change,"  he  as*, 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  The  Cash  Nm 
War  is  the  star  of  Ferguson's  tale.  W» 
a  perennial  element  in  history,  andl; 
need  for  means  to  pay  for  it  has  drei 
changes  in  monetary  and  fiscal  pof 
taxation,  the  public  debt,  representafl 
and  virtually  ever}7  aspect  of  political « 
social  change. 

Even  in  peacetime,  politics — in  o 
trast  to  the  view  of  vulgar  Marxisi- 
holds  primacy  over  economics.  Conn 
to  economic  theory,  "investors  do  j 
rely  purely  on  economic  data  when  to  i 
ing  their  expectations  of  future  po\\ 
They  are  as  much  interested  in  polin 
events."  In  the  19th  century,  the  he 
market,  dominated  by  the  RothschiS 
paid  more  attention  to  political  thai' 
economic  developments,  and  that  is  I 
case  more  often  than  not.  "In  the  fuii- 
cial  markets,  political  events  have  e- 
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consequences  too.  In  fact,  the 
>n  of  causation  runs  both  ways." 
it  only  in  the  markets  that  politics 
rumps  economics.  Despite  the 
n  mantra,  "It's  the  economy, 
*  in  electoral  politics  economics 
it  always  prove  primary.  Fergu- 
udies  indicate,  for  instance,  that 
was  little  or  no  correlation 
a  economic  success  and  political 
in  twentieth-century  Britain."  He 
hat  "economic  relationships. ..are 
itly  'drowned  out'  by  political 
'  He  agrees  with  Maurice  Saatchi 
is  "economic  perceptions,"  not 
rnic  facts"  that  count.  Voters,  he 
often  and  "wisely"  vote  on  the 
what  they  expect  government  can 
1  do  for  them  rather  than  on  the 
"what  an  incumbent  government 
e  for  them. 

guson's  skepticism  extends  beyond 
ig  the  primacy  of  economics  over 
.  He  also  firmly  rejects  the  emerg- 
;w  orthodox}'"  that  "democracy 
inomic  progress  are  mutually  rein- 
."  Contrary  to  the  views  of  Fran- 
uyama,  Amartya  Sen  and  Mancur 

matters  are  far  from  simple.  On 
;is  of  many  historical-empirical 
,  he  concludes  that  "democracy  is 
•ritical  determinant  of  growth." 

as  increased  democracy  may  lead 
ish  for  greater  equality,  it  may 
'  retard  economic  progress.  In  any 
ce  Alexis  de  Toqueville,  to  whom 
-s,  Ferguson  believes  that  "democ- 
ay  indeed  be  destined  to  triumph 
tocracy  around  the  world.  But  we 

take  it  for  granted  that  liberty — 
rig  economic  liberty — will  always 
l  that  victory."  Many  democracies 
tat  have  been  characterized  as 
al  democracies,"  in  which  there  is 
spect  for  civil  rights. 

the  vexed  question  of  globaliza- 
erguson  is  also  a  contrarian — at 

far  as  the  major  cheerleaders  for 
zation  are  concerned.  An  earlier 

of  globalization  prior  to  World 
did  indeed  collapse,  proving  that 
zation  is  not  irreversible.  Today's 
zation  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
t,  especially  in  terms  of  goods  and 
al  services.  But  the  global  labor 

is  far  less  open.  As  a  result,  "free 
ind  capital  movement  without  a 
'donate  volume  of  international 


migration  are  leading  to  unprecedented 
levels  of  inequality7  around  the  world." 
This  will  continue:  "the  way  the  world  is 
going,  the  gap  between  rich  and  poor  can 
only  widen  within  the  foreseeable 
future." 

The  only  solution  is,  logically,  mass 
immigration.  And  immigration  also  pro- 
vides a  solution  for  what  Ferguson  sees  as 
a  major  problem  of  democracy,  the  com- 
ing struggle  for  generational  equality. 
Since  voters  are  now  in  control,  the  wel- 
fare state  has  grown  to  unsustainable  size. 
Three  solutions  present  themselves. 
Taxes  can  be  significantly  raised,  or  ben- 
efits can  be  cut  in  a  major  way.  Both  of 
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these  would  be  difficult  in  a  democracy. 
However,  newer  citizens  can  be  sought  to 
lighten  the  burden.  The  American  Social 
Security  system  is  already  benefiting  from 
the  addition  to  the  population  of  new 
young  workers,  who  do  not  yet  draw  old 
age  pensions.  European  nations  hostile  to 
immigrants  will  have  to  make  similar 
adjustments  in  social  and  economic  policy 
if  they  are  to  survive. 

Ethnicity"  is  another  matter  regarding 
which  Ferguson  does  not  completely 
accept  the  conventional  wisdom.  Like 
others,  he  believes  that  the  politics  of  eth- 
nicity' "may  have  fewer  ideological  rivals" 
than  a  century  ago.  But  he  holds  that, 
contrary  to  the  belief  of  Timothy  Garton 
Ash,  ethnic  homogeneity  is  not  a  prereq- 


uisite for  democrat}-.  While  he  deplores 
what  he  sees  as  the  current  tendency  to 
"political  fragmentation"  and  ethnic- 
based  civil  war,  he  doubts  that  interna- 
tional forces  can  overcome  the  dangers 
posed  by  fragmentation.  Economic  glob- 
alization and  the  rise  of  nongovernmental 
organizations,  such  as  Greenpeace  and 
Amnesty  International,  can  help;  but  the 
basic  problem  is  that  the  United  Nations 
has  not  the  financial  resources  to  make  a 
critical  difference  in  "ethnic  cleansing,"  as 
he  holds  the  example  of  Yugoslavia 
sin  )\\  s. 

What  then?  Here  Ferguson  makes  a 
crucial  connection  between  theoretical 
heresy  and  policy  prescription.  Paul 
Kennedy,  he  holds,  is  completely  wrong 
in  arguing  that  "overreach"  has  doomed 
empires  in  the  past  and  threatens  the 
United  States  today.  On  the  contrary,  had 
Britain  invested  more  in  national  power 
prior  to  W  orld  W  ar  I  and  World  War  II, 
neither  conflict  might  have  occurred. 
Actually,  high  defense  expenditures  and 
war  itself  may  benefit  a  nation  economi- 
cally, as  World  War  II  finally  took  Amer- 
ica out  of  the  Depression.  Since  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  is  not  capable  of  keeping 
world  peace,  the  United  States  "should  be 
devoting  a  larger  percentage  of  its  vast 
resources  to  making  the  world  safe  for 
capitalism  and  democracy."  The  problem 
is  not  overreach  but  underreach.  Unfor- 
tunately, as  Kosovo  underlined,  the  great- 
est power  in  the  world  is  terrified  of  any 
casualties.  His  final  sentence  in  the  book's 
pre-epilogue  is  that  "the  greatest  disap- 
pointment facing  the  world  in  the  twenty- 
first  century  is  that  the  state  with  the  eco- 
nomic resources  to  make  the  world  a 
better  place  lacks  the  guts  to  do  it." 

Not  every  reader  will  find  The  Cash 
Nexus  to  his  or  her  liking.  Though  the 
book  is  generally  free  from  jargon,  the 
detailed  economic  history — including 
tables  and  charts — can  sometimes  make 
for  slow  going.  WTiile  the  underlying 
argument  is  coherent,  sometimes  the 
parts  work  better  than  the  whole.  But  no 
one  can  come  away  from  the  book  with- 
out having  been  forced  to  rethink  long- 
assumed  ideas  about  economics  and  poli- 
tics, and  without  having  picked  up  a 
great  deal  of  useful  and  sometimes  enter- 
taining information  in  the  process.  Fer- 
guson seems  to  have  done  it  again. 

Victor  Ferkiss 
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notices 

Appeals 

ADOPT  A  BISHOP  TODAY!  Your  $15  tax- 
deductible  contribution  to  the  Christian  Medi- 
tation Center,  1080  W.  Irving  Park  Rd., 
Roselle,  IL  60172,  will  provide  an  American 
bishop  with  a  copy  of  Holy  Saturday:  An  Argu- 
ment for  the  Restoration  of  the  Female  Diaconate  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  bv  Phyllis  Zagano. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
sions (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
with  guided  independent  study.  Accredited. 
Concentrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 
Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph: 
(210)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
www.ost.edu. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  St.  Thomas  More  Chapel 
at  Yale  University  seeks  an  Associate  Chap- 
lain/Program Director.  Both  lay  and  ordained 
candidates  will  be  considered.  Primary  respon- 
sibilities include  directing  and  implementing  an 
expanding  speakers  program  to  promote 


Catholic  intellectual  discourse  and  ministry  to 
graduate/professional  students.  Position 
requires  ability  to  work  collaboratively  with 
current  chaplain  and  associate  chaplain.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Desired  start 
date  is  August  2001.  Send  resume  and  names  of 
three  references  to:  Search  Committee,  St. 
Thomas  More  Chapel,  Yale  University,  268 
Park  Street,  New  Haven,  CT  065 1 1  -47 14. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  AND  YOUNG  ADULT  MIN- 
ISTRY. Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Most 
Holy  Trinity,  Augusta,  Ga.  Full-time  position 
to  direct  and  develop  a  middle/high  school  and 
young  adult  ministries  that  is  relational,  holis- 
tic, developmental,  ministerial,  goal-centered 
with  a  multi-dimensional  approach  to  youth 
ministry.  Must  work  in  harmonious  collabora- 
tion with  parish  personnel,  parents,  many  vol- 
unteers and  youth.  Must  also  work  closely  with 
director  of  religious  education  in  areas  of 
administration.  Must  have  computer  and  office 
skills.  This  parish  is  a  traditional,  downtown 
parish  with  1,200  families  that  is  demographi- 
c-ally and  ethnically  diverse.  Qualifications: 
active,  practicing  Catholic  in  good  standing 
with  the  church.  Experience  in  parish  youth 
ministry  and/or  college  campus  ministrv.  B.A. 
in  theology  and/or  related  field  or  certificate  of 
advanced  study  in  youth  ministry  preferred. 
Competitive  salary/benefits  package  offered. 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Rev.  Allan  J. 
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A  Mother  of 
Murder  Victims 
Pleads  to 
End  the 
Death  Penalty 

Antoinette 

Bosco 

1-57075-358-X    Paperback  $  1  7.00 


A  World  of 
Books  that  Matter 


www.  orbisbooks.com 


Antoinette  Bosco 

Choosing 
Mercy 

A  Mother  of  Murder 
Victims  Pleads  to  End 
the  Death  Penalty 

A  timely,  gut-honest,  and  heart-rend- 
ing true  story  of  the  murder  of 
Antoinette  Bosco's  son  lohn  and  his 
wife  Nancy  and  how  her  grief  was 
transformed  into  forgiveness  and 
advocacy  against  capital  punish- 
ment, "...a  brave,  sustained,  and 
timely  argument  against  capital 
punishment  from  one  who  has  paid 
a  heavy  toll."        — Publishers  Weekly 

At  your  bookseller  or  direct 

ORBIS  BOOKS 

Maryknoll,  NY  10545 
1-800-258-5838 


McDonald,  Church  of  the  Most  Holy;rinii 
720  Telfair  Street,  PO  Box  2446,  Augikfl 
30903.  Ph:  (706)  722  4944;  wA 
mostholytrinity.org. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL.  St.loni 

School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  is  a  450+  H: 
K-8,  accredited  Catholic  school  localio 
university  city.  Master's  required,  prjsrj: 
in  the  field  of  education.  Administratiini 
rience  required.  Strong  communicatiwla 
and  background  in  curriculum  desiremli 
range  $39,000-550,000+,  commensurfii 
experience.  Please  send  resume  to:  »n. 
tendent  of  Schools,  Diocese  of  Kalaa 
215  North  Westnedge,  KalamazkA 
49007-3760.  Applications  will  be  anti 
until  June  1. 

FULL-TIME  COORDINATOR  OF  SOCIAL  STii 
MINISTRY  at  a  large  Roman  Catholic  It 
can  urban  ministry  center  in  Boston.  Wgf 
ments:  master's  degree  in  theology  orfci 
ministry  with  significant  experience  in  par 
of  social  justice  ministry.  Applicant  nifha 
a  lively  faith;  creative  abilities;  somibat 
ground  in  community  organizing;™ 
developed  interpersonal  skills  in  termtfa 
laboration,  animation,  networking  ana 
gating:  good  organizational  and  adminrsn 
skills;  experience  with  media  a  plus.  \jfll 
knowledge  of  Spanish  desirable.  Corrmfr 
salary  commensurate  with  experienc  go( 


In  Loving  Memory  of 

Raymond  E  Brovn 
THE  PASSIOti 

NARRATIVES  if 
THE  GOSPEL* 

'To  relive  Jesus',  passion  throut  th> 
different  Gospel  accounts  and  tonto 
into  the  background  of  other  ely 
Christian  writings  opened  my  ma 
and  heart  in  a  truly  wonderful  vy.. 

12  Audio  Cassettes  $6 

(  INCLUDES  24  PAGES  OF  ORIGINAL  N0TE3h  t 
OUT  BY  FR  RAYMOND  AT  SEMINAR 

OTHER  TAPES  AVAILABLE  t 
RAYMOND  E  BROWN 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Chun 

6  Audio  Cassettes  $39 

The  Gospel  of  John 

12  Audio  Cassettes  $59 

AMERICA  OFFER  ALL  3 

SETS  ABOVE  $±6?  $14i 

All  sets  come  in  Ml  colour  presentation 

ALL  CARRIAGE  COSTS  ALREADY  INCLUOI 

Checks  payable  to  Welcome  Recordirj 
6  Upper  Aston  Hall  Lane  (Monastery  entree  I 
Deeside  Wales  UK  CH5  3EN  Mastercard  Visa 
orders  accepted  Tel  orders  Oil  44  124^18 
111  Fax  orders  Oil  44  1244  535  6(| 
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l|  :s,  support  staff.  Please  send  resume  and 
1  eferences  to:  John  R.  Ullrich,  O.F.M., 
I  hony  Shrine,  100  Arch  St.,  Boston,  MA 

WRITER.  Nonprofit  organization  seeks 
t,  energetic  grant  writer  for  six  different 
■i  ries  in  multicultural,  inner-city  area, 
iter  skills  essential.  Send  resume,  cover 
nd  salary  requirements  to:  Jesuit  Urban 

Team,  Grant  Writer  Search,  522  State 
Camden,  NJ  08102,  or  e-mail:  Fmoan- 
com. 

IC>  iCHOOL  YOUTH  MINISTER  wanted  for 
H  4,500-family  suburban  Atlanta  parish: 
ffl  '  evening  Mass  and  program  (currently 
B  en);  also  teen  O.C.I.A.,  retreats,  adult 
'l\  formation,  confirmation  preparation, 
If  operation  with  colleagues  to  oversee 
it  jarish  catechetical  effort.  Healthy  Vati- 
id!  spirituality.  Collaborative  skills  a  must; 
H  in  religious  education  or  related  field 
r  j  lparable  experience  required;  Spanish- 
in  ge  facility  a  plus.  Full-time  position 
W  le  immediately.  Salary  commensurate 
itl  ualifications.  Send  resume  and  refer- 
aci  to  Business  Manager,  St.  Thomas 
H  s  Church,  535  Rucker  Rd.,  Alpharetta, 
|,)04;Fax:  (770)  772-0355. 

1  IDY  OF  THE  PINES  RETREAT  CENTER  m 

m  nt,  Ohio,  offers  private,  preached  and 
ra 'd  retreats.  Private  bedrooms,  dining 
M  63  acres  of  meditation  areas,  walking 
at  .wimming  pool.  Call  for  brochure:  (419) 
Va  22;  e-mail:  olprc@ezworks.net;  Web 
te  ru.nwonline.net/thepines. 

A!  SAL  ASSOCIATE.  Rural,  growing  parish. 
I  strong  evangelization,  catechesis  skills, 
Si!  al.  Send  resume  and  references  to:  Pas- 
1  nt  Paul,  523  E.  Ward  St.,  Douglas,  GA 

||  IPAL  sought  at  Ursuline  Academy  in 
H  lgton,  Del.,  for  its  Lower  School,  grades 
K  6.  Average  class  size  17,  girls  only  in 
H  4-6.  Practicing  Catholic.  Master's 
W  .  Teaching  experience  required;  some 
P  strative  experience  preferred.  CxAVIPUS 
H  iTER  needed  for  Middle  and  Upper 
I  grades  7-12.  This  position  is  responsi- 
fe|  coordinating  retreats,  planning  liturgies 
M  tyer  services.  It  also  includes  some  teach- 
?g  ponsibilities.  x\pplicants  should  have 
Cgl  in  religious  studies  or  related  field  from 
C|  ilic  institution.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
Be]  ree  letters  of  reference  to:  President, 
•fa!  ie  Academy,  1 106  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
1  lgton,  DE  19806;  Fax:  (302)  658-4297; 
-n  bgriffin@ursuline.org. 

m  eats 

IP:  NY  RETREAT  HOUSE.  Special  conference 
P  on  the  Spirituality  of  Thomas  Merton, 
I  2-28,  2001.  Presenter:  Rev.  Patrick 
P  from  Nova  Vita  Hermitage.  Experiences 
■lemplative  prayer,  eucharistic  liturgy,  two 


conferences  daily,  extensive  use  of  the  perform- 
ing arts.  For  details  and  a  brochure,  contact: 
Bethany  Retreat  House,  202  County  Rte.  105, 
Highland  Mils,  NY  10930.  Ph:  (845)  928-2213; 
Fax:  (845)  928-9437;  e-mail:  thevenet@frontier- 
net.net. 

INTERFAITH  ZEN  RETREAT,  Aug.  10  -  16, 
2001.  For  priests,  nuns  and  laypersons  of  all 
faiths.  Guided  by  Robert  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi, 
author  of  Zen  Spirit,  Christian  Spirit  and  Zen 
Gifts  to  Christians.  This  is  a  silent  retreat  using 
Zen  methods  of  practice,  with  25-minute  peri- 
ods of  sitting  meditation  broken  by  8-minute 
periods  of  walking  meditation.  There  will  be 
formal  instruction  and  talks  by  teachers,  with 
opportunities  for  interviews.  $360.  St.  Ignatius 
Retreat  House,  251  Searingtown  Road  (Exit 
#37  L.I.E.),  Manhasset,  Long  Island,  NY 
11030;  Ph:  (516)  621-8300. 

NOTICES  ACCEPTED  for  things  offered  or  sought;  for 
positions,  services,  items  and  ideas;  for  seasonal 
homes,  hooks  and  collections,  meetings  and  workshops; 
for  whatever  would  interest  cultivated,  concerned 
readers.  All  notices  must  be  in  keeping  with  Ameri- 
ca's standards.  Rates  for  insertion:  $132  per  word, 
10-word  minimum.  Box  and  number  count  as  two 
words.  Rate  if  contracted  for  six  times:  $1.21  pet- 
word;  for  12  times:  $1.16;  for  24  times:  $1.10;  for 
46  times:  $1.05.  Responses  to  box  numbers  forward- 
ed at  postage  cost.  Copy  with  full  paytnent  due  18 
days  before  publication  date.  Address:  Classified 
Department,  America,  106  West  56th  St.,  New 
York,  NY  10019  or  call  (212)  515-0102;  Fax: 
(520)  222-2101;  E-mail:  ads@americapress.org. 
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letters 

Call  for  Hope 

How  refreshing  it  was  to  see  such  a 
hope-filled  article  ("On  the  Church," 
4/23).  How  good  it  was  to  see  one  of 
our  most  respected  bishops  thoughtfully 
say,  "No!  There  is  another  way  of  look- 
ing at  church!"  How  I  wish  there  were 
more  bishops  like  Walter  Kasper. 

I  write  this  comment  as  one  who 
sees  the  Roman  leadership  captured  by 
fear,  a  fear  that  it  is  losing  control  of  the 
people  of  God.  As  a  result,  this  leader- 
ship is  resorting  to  tactics  of  power  and 
control. 

After  a  council  whose  outcome  was 
to  be  the  decentralization  of  power, 
unfortunately  the  exact  opposite  has 
taken  place.  How  well  Cardinal  Kasper 
recognizes  this  and  addresses  it.  Indeed, 
"the  local  bishop  is  not  the  delegate  of 
the  pope  but  is  one  sent  by  Jesus  Christ. 
He  is  given  personal  responsibility  by 
Christ.  He  receives  the  fullness  of  power 
through  his  sacramental  consecration — 
the  power  that  he  needs  to  govern  his 
diocese." 

To  hear  Cardinal  Kasper  say  that 
the  right  balance  between  the  universal 
church  and  the  local  church  has  been 
destroyed  is  disturbing,  but  it  is  honest; 
it  is  the  truth.  I  thank  Walter  Kasper  for 
his  courage  and  scholarship.  I  urge 
other  bishops  to  follow  his  lead.. .to  give 
us  hope. 

(Rev.)  James  Friedel,  O.S.A. 
Olvmnia  Fields.  III. 
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the  word 

Like  a  Strong,  Driving 
Wind 

Pentecost  (C),  June  3,  2001 

Readings:  Acts  2:1-11;  Ps.  104;  Rom.  8:8-17  or  Jn.  14:15-16,  23-26 
(optional  1  Cor.  12:3-7,  12-13);  Jn.  20:19-23 

"The  Advocate,  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name, 
will  teach  you  everything  (Jn.  14:26)" 


BEGINNING  IN  JANUARY  1977, 
the  nation  was  captivated  by  the 
moving  drama  "Roots,"  which 
told  of  the  origin  and  earliest 
days  of  an  African-American  family.  It 
enabled  people  to  see  their  African-Amer- 
ican brothers  and  sisters  in  a  new  light  as  a 
people  with  a  noble  heritage  who  had 
undergone  the  horrible  sufferings  of  slav- 
ery and  racial  hatred.  It  also  fostered  a 
concern  for  roots  and  the  study  of  family 
beginnings  diroughout  the  country.  From 
our  past  we  can  learn  what  we  have 
become,  and  perhaps  what  we  should  be. 

The  story  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  Pentecost  and  the  subsequent 
narrative  of  the  growth  and  spread  of 
Jesus'  disciples  throughout  the  Mediter- 
ranean world  place  us  at  the  roots  of  our 
faith.  Throughout  history  the  church  has 

letters 

Real  Pain 

The  article  "The  Least  of  These"  (1/22) 
had  a  deep  effect  on  me.  Lorraine  Mur- 
ray's account  of  her  emotional  struggle 
after  having  an  abortion  is  heart- 
wrenching  and  presents  a  very  different 
side  of  the  abortion  controversy.  All  too 
often  pro-life  proponents  present 
women  who  have  had  abortions  as  mur- 
derers, heartless  and  uncaring  about 
human  life.  Pro-choice  advocates  pre- 
sent abortion  as  merely  an  alternative, 
an  easily  made  choice.  The  truth  lies  in 
the  murky  gray  area  between  these  two 
extremes. 

Very  often  women  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  personal  turmoil  that  results 
from  abortion.  Post-abortion  syndrome 
is  a  form  of  post-traumatic  stress  disor- 
der and  is  a  very  real  phenomenon. 


recalled  the  vita  apostolica,  the  life  of  the 
early  community,  as  both  an  ideal  and  a 
paradigm  for  its  life.  On  this  Pentecost,  as 
we  approach  "ordinary  time,"  memories 
of  this  historical  beginning  and  the  early 
years  of  the  church  can  guide  us. 

Prior  to  his  ascension,  the  risen  Jesus 
tells  his  disciples  that  they  will  "receive 
power  when  the  holy  Spirit  comes  upon 
you,"  so  that  they  will  become  witnesses 
"in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea,  and 
Samaria  and  to  the  ends  of  the  earth"  (Acts 
1:8).  This  provides  an  overture  to  the 
expanding  mission  of  the  church  as  it 
moves  centrifugally  outward  from 
Jerusalem.  Pentecost  fulfills  Jesus'  promise 
as  those  gathered  are  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  begin  to  witness  the  power 
of  God,  when,  speaking  their  own  lan- 
guage, they  are  understood  by  people  rep- 


Symptoms  include  depression  and 
thoughts  of  suicide,  deterioration  of 
self-esteem,  development  of  eating  dis- 
orders and  re-experiencing  the  abortion. 
These  are  just  a  few  of  the  symptoms 
involved,  but  a  prevalent  problem  is 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  The  correlation 
between  abortion  and  subsequent  drug 
and  alcohol  abuse  is  staggering.  Count- 
less support  and  religious  groups  have 
been  established  to  help  women  through 
difficult  emotional  recovery,  which  takes 
much  longer  than  the  physical  recovery. 

Pro-choice  advocates  and  liberal 
women  may  indeed  be  supporters  of 
having  a  right  to  abortion,  but  experi- 
ences like  Murray's  are  all  too  common. 
Most  people  do  not  realize  the  struggle 
that  ensues  afterwards  to  reach  peace  of 
mind,  heart  and  soul  again.  Abortion  is 


resenting  the  geographical  bounda 
the  known  world.  This  presents  a  r 
of  die  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  tc 
Babel  (Gen.  11:1-9)  and  anticipat 
universal  mission. 

The  dramatic  coming  of  the 
does  not  cease  with  Pentecost.  I 
(often  called  "The  Acts  of  the  Hob 
it"),  the  crucial  breakthroughs  in  th 
Christian  mission  occur  dirough  tb 
ing  of  the  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  Samaritans  at  their  conv 
(8:17-18),  and  the  long  narrative 
"Pentecost  of  the  Gentiles"  (Acts  1 
the  story  of  Peter's  "conversion"  w 
realizes  that  "the  gift  of  the  Spirit  ha 
poured  out  even  on  the  gentiles." 
critical  council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  1 
Holy  Spirit  moves  the  commun 
admit  gentiles  vrithout  the  requirerr 


far  from  a  simple  medical  proced 
something  many  women  do  not  le 
until  afterwards.  The  women  who 
these  procedures  are  not  cruel  or  e 
indifferent,  and  the  pain  they  feel 
real  and  most  times  not  full}-  undei 
until  their  decision  has  been  made 
would  like  to  thank  Ms.  Murray  fo 
sharing  her  very  personal  story,  in 
hope  that  it  will  bring  comfort  to  s 
of  those  women  struggling  to  com 
terms  with  the  decision  they  made 

Laura 
4s  ton* 

Guile  Smile 

Issue  after  issue,  "Without  Guile"  hm 
forth  a  smile.  It's  good — top  drawerfif 
Brian  Mi^1 
San  DiegclBl 
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cision,  which  had  functioned  for  a 
lium  as  a  sign  of  God's  covenant 
■  which  Jewish  people  had  suffered 
dom.  The  missionary  journeys  of 
tend  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
inder  the  power  of  the  Spirit. 
\cts  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  empow- 
nd  creative  gift  of  God.  Not  only 
ie  Spirit  move  the  community  out- 
1  mission,  it  forms  a  church  that  is 


Gath- 

praying  with  scripture 


ve 

Pentecost 
t  only  the 
e,  but 
,  who  were 
kely  those 

followed 
n  Galilee, 
jresent  at 
eath  and 
d  first  the 

r  e  c  t  i  o  n 
amation. 

who  was 

ntioned  by  name  after  Luke  1-2,  is 
,  and  all  receive  the  gift  of  the  Spir- 
aughout  Acts  Luke  pointedly  adds 
to  the  company  of  believers  and  to 
>ersecuted  for  the  faith,  and  later 
istic  women  of  means  support  the 
1  of  Paul,  while  Priscilla  and  her 
d  Aquila  are  leaders  and  teachers  in 
line  communities. 


Acts  presents  a  favorable  view  of 
those  who  have  not  yet  heard  the  Chris- 
tian message.  The  Spirit  moves  Philip  to 
approach  the  Ethiopian  court  official  who 
is  reading  Isaiah  and  immediately  asks  for 
baptism.  Even  prior  to  his  conversion, 
Cornelius  is  "devout  and  god-fearing," 
gives  alms  to  the  Jewish  people  and  prays 
"constantly."  On  the  Hill  of  Mars  in 
Athens,  Paul  sees  an  altar  to  an  "unknown 
God"  and  tells 


•  Pray  about  times  when  you  have  felt  the  Holy 
Spirit  enter  your  life,  perhaps  in  surprising  and 
disturbing  ways. 

•  In  prayer  ask  the  Holy  Spirit  to  continue  to 
break  down  the  barriers  that  separate  people 
and  nations. 

•  Pray  about  the  description  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  sequence  for  Pentecost:  consolator  optime, 
dulcis  hospes  animae  ("of  comforters  the  best, 
the  soul's  most  welcome  guest"). 


In  abels 

1 1  Marian  E.  Crowe's  essay  chroni- 
U  :r  peripatetic  journey  through 
H  cism  ("Identity  Crisis,"  5/7),  she 
n  caveat  about  using  words  as 
N  "  especially  the  terms  "conserva- 
e';  d  "liberal"  as  applied  to  certain 
w  of  Catholics. 

H  :  I  couldn't  help  noticing  the  fre- 
Ei|  with  which  certain  "labels"  were 
id!  ring  the  course  of  her  reflection, 
P  ly  when  contrasted  with  "words" 
si  re  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  By 
N  fficial  count,  words  such  as 
H  lie"  (32  times),  "conservative"  (14 
K  and  "liberal"  (9  times),  merited  sub- 
M  representation.  But,  curiously, 
di  am  one  passing  reference  to  Jesus 
K  on  to  the  Apostles,  the  actual  per- 
il the  Blessed  Trinity  were  not  men- 


the  Athenians 
that  the  God  they 
were  worshipping 
is  the  creator  and 
parent  of  the 
human  race  (Acts 
17:11-34). 

The  Spirit 
shapes  the  inner 
life  of  the  com- 
munity. Luke 
offers  an  epitome 
of  Christian  life  as 
groups  joyfully  gather  in  prayer,  giving 
attention  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
breaking  the  bread  and  sharing  their  goods 
and  lives  so  that  economic  and  social  dis- 
tinctions are  transcended  (Acts  2:42-47  and 
4:32-35).  As  the  community  moves  for- 
ward in  mission,  persecution  does  not 
destroy  it  but  stimulates  it  to  further 
endeavor;  and  Christians  speak  constantly 

tioned  at  all.  The  words  "Lord"  and 
"( iospel"  were  mentioned  once  each. 

Is  it  possible  that  a  rich  and  thoughtful 
journey  of  faith  such  as  Ms.  Crowe's  could 
include  numerous  references  to  the  church 
and  groups  within  the  church,  yet  not 
include  specific  references  to  the  Father, 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit?  What  does  this  say 
about  the  language  we  use  as  Catholics  or 
the  words  we  use — or  do  not  use — to  con- 
vey our  relationship  with  a  triune  God 
who  is  supremely  relational? 

I  am  not  faulting  Ms.  Crowe.  It  just 
seems  that  much  of  what  we  read  regard- 
ing the  church  today  often  comes  down  to 
"labeling,"  whether  blatant  or  implied.  But 
why  use  labels  at  all?  Why  "this  Catholi- 
cism" versus  "that  Catholicism,"  "this 
liturgy"  versus  "that  liturgy,"  "this"  versus 
"that"  ad  infinitum?  What  seems  to  get  lost 


with  courage  and  boldness.  The  joy  with 
which  the  Gospel  itself  opens  characterizes 
the  life  of  the  believers. 

Pope  John  XXIII  prayed  that  the  Sec- 
ond Vatican  Council  would  evoke  a  "new 
Pentecost"  in  the  church,  and  many  new 
movements  manifest  the  presence  of  the 
Spirit,  such  as  the  charismatic  presence  of 
John  Paul  II,  the  growth  of  the  church  in 
Africa  and  the  success  of  the  Rite  of  Chris- 
tian Initiation  of  Adults.  But  there  are 
other  movements,  and  some  people,  when 
they  hear  the  wind  rustling  through  the 
house,  quickly  put  up  storm  windows.  The 
Spirit  seems  often  identified  with  institu- 
tional centralization  and  power,  and  move- 
ments like  basic  Christian  communities  are 
viewed  with  suspicion.  Rather  paradoxical- 
ly, the  fastest  growing  groups  of  Chris- 
tians, especially  in  the  "two-thirds  world," 
are  Pentecostals,  whose  theology  and  life 
reflect  Acts,  often  literally.  They  are  God- 
centered,  stress  transforming  religious 
experience,  appeal  to  die  poor  and  disen- 
franchised and  thrive  as  small  communities 
without  centralized  organization.  As  the 
church  celebrates  its  roots  in  the  Pente- 
cost event  and  moves  into  ordinary  time, 
Acts  provides  a  manual  of  discipleship 
for  a  church  in  mission  through  the  ages 
and  reminds  us  that  the  Spirit  works  in 
wondrous  and  surprising  ways. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 


in  this  Catholic  tussling  of  preference  and 
interpretation  is  the  basic  revelation  of  the 
paschal  mystery:  "Lord,  by  your  cross  and 
resurrection,  you  have  set  us  free;  you  are 
the  savior  of  the  world." 

Ms.  Crowe  writes  about  the  efficacy 
of  using  "labels"  when  referring  to  differ- 
ent groups  of  Catholics  sharing  "a  certain 
orientation  in  their  religious  opinions." 
Whenever  the  phrase  "religious  opinions" 
rears  its  ponderous  head,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  quote  attributed  to  Louis  Pasteur  that 
cuts  swiftly  and  cleanly  with  Gospel  pre- 
cision through  every  label  we  can  devise: 
"I  do  not  ask  your  religion  or  your  opin- 
ions, only  what  is  your  suffering?" 
Wouldn't  Jesus  have  asked  the  same? 
Shouldn't  we  ask  the  same? 

Ken  Giovanelli 
Malverne,  N.Y. 


«(  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number  to  America's  editorial 
M  r  by  electronic  mail  to:  letters@americapress.org.  Letters  may  be  edited  for  length  and  clarity. 
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A  Jesuit  mm 


Of  Many  Things 


Ncn  long  u,o  I  stumbled 
upon  a  book  by  the  late 
Bruce  Chatwin,  called 
What  Am  I  Doing  Heir,  a 
collection  of  essays  about  the  most 
unlikely  topics:  North  African  politics, 
art  curation,  the  experience  ot 
nomadic  peoples,  Peruvian  archeology 
and  the  like,  connected  only  hv  a  sin- 
gle strand — Mr.  Chatwin  chose  to 
write  about  them.  Though  I  knew 
almost  nothing  about  these  topics, 
each  essay  was  made  compelling  by  the 
author's  inexhaustible  curiosity  and, 
moreover,  his  superb  prose  style,  at 
once  subtle  and  surprising.  It  proved 
the  maxim  that  a  good  writer  can  make 
any  topic  interesting. 

I  was  thinking  about  this  remarkable 
talent  of  good  writers  as  I  coasted  plea- 
surably  through  Ann  Wroe's  wonderful 
book  Pontius  Pilate.  Though  I  had  seen 
a  copy  floating  around  our  offices  for  a 
tew  weeks  (it's  recendv  out  in  paper- 
back) I  had  resisted  picking  it  up.  While 
Ms.  Wroe  is  a  familiar  name  (columnist 
for  The  Tablet  in  London,  American 
editor  of  The  Economist),  I  couldn't 
make  my  way  past  the  subject  matter: 
Who  would  want  to  read  a  book  about 
Pontius  Pilate?  Too  depressing,  and 
besides,  what  could  we  ever  know  about 
Pilate?  It  was  easy  to  imagine  a  dull 
tome  crowded  with  sentences  like 
"We'll  ne\  er  realh  km  >\\  v\  hat  Pilate 
thought,  but  we  can  imagine  that  he 
probably  thought  something  more  or 
less  like  this...." 

But,  as  happens  too  often,  this 
reader  w  as  ultimately  convinced  to 
open  the  book  by  two  things — the 
blurbs  and  the  cover.  Ot  course,  any 
blurb  is  bound  to  be  adulatory,  but 
admit  it:  it's  hard  to  resist  a  book  that 
The  Washington  Post  called  "sub- 
lime." It  was  even  harder  to  resist  the 
prospect  ot  holding  a  book  whose 
cover  is  graced  with  a  beautiful  repro- 
duction of  "F.cce  1  lomo,"  the  painting 
by  Antonio  Ciseri  of  a  hunched-o\  er 
Pilate  gesturing  toward  Jesus  as  a  boil- 
ing mass  of  people  bays  tor  his  blood. 

Ms.  Wroe's  book  is  terrific — show- 
ing that  perhaps  you  can  judge  a  book 
by  its  cover.  In  it  she  uses  a  wealth  of 


sources  (including  historical  docu- 
ments, archeological  evidence,  apoc- 
ryphal writings  like  the  fourth-century 
Attn  Pilati,  and  the  writings  of  I  Iorace, 
Seneca  and  Cicero)  to  present  a  likely 
history  of  one  of  the  most  hated  and 
misunderstood  men  in  history.  (The 
author  reminds  us,  however,  that  some 
Christian  traditions  venerate  Pilate  as 
a  "confessor"  and  even  a  saint.) 

The  author's  search  for  Pilate 
begins  by  sorting  out  the  hazy  origins 
ot  her  subject  (Italy?  Germany? 
Spain?)  and  offering  a  fascinating 
description  of  what  lite  was  like  for  a 
young  soldier/politician  on  the  rise  in 
ancient  Rome.  But  the  highlight  of  the 
book  is  her  vivid  portrait  ot  life  as 
procurator  of  backwater  Judea.  The 
territory  was  not,  as  Ms.  Wroe 
reminds  us,  a  "plum  assignment"  for 
an  ambitious  man.  "It  was  a  junior 
officer's  billet;  more  experienced  men 
got  Syria  and  Egypt." 

Above  all,  we  get  a  profound  sense 
of  the  romanitas  of  Pilate:  how  the  phi- 
losophy, history  and  manners  of  Rome 
dominated  everything  that  he  said  and 
did.  Pontius  Pilate  was  deeply  Roman 
during  a  time  when  Rome  was  the 
whole  world.  This,  suggests  Ms.  Wroe, 
is  one  reason  why  he  fundamentally 
misunderstood  Christ.  A  kingdom  not 
of  this  world?  Not  of  Rome? 

Along  the  way,  of  course,  we  meet 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  And  we  begin  to 
understand  what  lay  behind  Pilate's 
actions  during  Jesus'  trial — as  well  as 
actions  he  might  have  taken  behind  the 
scenes.  Dili  he,  tor  example,  w  atch  the 
scourging  of  Jesus?  Gods  were  thought 
to  bleed  watery  "ichor,"  and  Pilate  may 
have  wanted  to  watch  for  some  confir- 
mation that  this  was  a  god  before  him. 
Overall,  the  author  gives  us  a  peerless 
explanation  ot  the  subtle  machinations 
that  ultimately  led  to  rhe  crucifixion. 

We  are  left  in  this  brilliant  book 
with  a  riveting  portrait  of  a  man 
throw  n  up  against  forces  and  a  force 
that  he  could  not  possibly  understand. 
Por  Pontius  Pilate,  the  truth  was  Rome 
and  its  emperor,  Tiberias  Caesar.  Eor 
us,  ot  course,  it  is  quite  otherwise. 

James  Martin,  S.J. 
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I  torial 

'late  Crimes 


1!  -       mt     ate  crimes — offenses  stemming  from 
hatred  of  persons  based  on  their  race, 
M      religion,  ethnicity  or  sexual  orienta- 
tion— continue  to  be  an  affront  to  the 
i  .    «M»  national  conscience.  Their  incidence 
x  g  some  groups,  moreover,  has  been  rising.  Such  is 
a  ise  with  Asian  Americans.  Margaret  Fung,  executive 
rj  :or  of  the  Asian  American  Legal  Defense  and  Edu- 
t|  1  Fund,  spoke  to  America  of  an  increase  in  bias- 
H  d  incidents.  "Largely  because  of  increased  immi- 
3:  in,"  she  said,  "our  own  population  has  been 
q  ng  over  the  past  few  decades."  A  number  of  the 
ij  elated  incidents  that  have  taken  place,  she  believes, 

3  reflection  of  anti-immigrant  sentiment  as  the  pres- 
<|  }f  Asian  Americans  becomes  more  visible.  Last  year 
B  saw  the  murder  of  three  Asian  Americans,  together 

4  mmerous  other  bias-motivated  encounters  ranging 
I  beatings  to  harassment.  Nor  are  they  directed  only 
R  d  newly  arrived  immigrants,  whose  language  diffi- 
I  s  may  put  them  at  greater  risk.  Ms.  Fung  observed 
1  hey  affect  people  whose  families  have  been  here  for 
§  ations. 

|  as  crimes  against  Asian  Americans  are  part  of  a 

I  •  web  of  attacks  against  people  of  color.  The  hardest 
e  African  Americans,  who  remain  by  far  the  largest 

I I  of  targeted  people.  The  most  brutal  example  in 
Ityears  was  the  1998  murder  of  James  Byrdjr.  in 
I  r,  Tex.  Tied  to  the  back  of  a  pick-up  truck,  he  was 
I  ed  to  death  by  three  young  white  men.  Equal  in 

I  ty  was  the  gay-bashing  murder  of  Matthew  Shep- 
I  ie  same  year.  Lured  from  a  campus  bar,  the  2 1  -\  ear- 
I  niversity  of  Wyoming  student  was  taken  to  a 
ite  rural  area  outside  Laramie,  beaten,  bound  to  a 
I  post  and  left  to  die.  Crimes  against  gays  and  les- 

I  constitute  the  third  largest  group  of  bias  crime  vic- 
|  As  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Shepard,  the  perpetra- 

|  hemselves  are  usually  young.  A  study  of  hate  crimes 

I I  American  Psychological  Association  points  out 
I  rimes  targeting  sexual  minorities  are  "the  most 

I  ly  acceptable,  and  probably  the  most  widespread 
|  of  hate  crime  among  teenagers  and  young  adults." 
]  )me  victims  of  hate  crimes  do  not  report  them.  Ms. 
I  said  that  in  the  case  of  Asian  Americans,  police  have 


traditionally  not  been  very  ready  to  receive  <  >mpn..,. 
acknowledge  that  the  crimes  may  be  racially  motivated. 
"Consequently,"  she  said,  "if  the  matter  is  not  investigated 
fully,  people  in  our  community  have  tended  to  believe  that 
no  benefit  can  come  from  reporting  these  incidents."  Aid 
this,  she  added,  "represents  a  breakdown  in  the  criminal 
justice  system,  if  people  who  are  victims  of  hatred  feel 
there  is  no  official  response  from  the  government  agencies 
that  are  supposed  to  help  them."  A  similar  reluctance  to 
repi  >rt  v  ictimization  is  sometimes  found  in  the  gav  and  les- 
bian community.  For  them,  in  addition  to  a  sense — espe- 
cially in  rural  areas — that  a  police  response  would  be  mini- 
mal, there  is  fear  that  since  reporting  would  mean  revealing 
their  sexual  orientation,  such  a  step  could  harm  their 
careers  and  family  relationships. 

Most  states  now  have  hate  crime  laws,  but  less  than 
half  include  issues  ot  sexual  orientation,  gender  and  dis- 
ability. Some  that  do,  like  New  York,  which  passed  its 
comprehensive  statute  in  October  2000,  include  so- 
called  penalty  enhancement  provisions — in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  hate  crimes  victimize  not  just  individual 
members  of  a  group,  but  the  group  itself  as  an  entity.  At 
the  federal  level,  anti-hate  crime  advocates — ranging 
from  the  Anti-Defamation  League  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  Human  Rights 
Campaign  (an  organization  that  focuses  on  gay  and  les- 
bian rights) — continue  to  press  for  passage  of  the  Hate 
Crimes  Prevention  Act.  Introduced  in  both  the  House 
ami  the  Senate,  it  would  allow  federal  authorities  to 
investigate  all  hate  crimes.  Currently,  federal  law  applies 
only  when  the  hate  crime  victim  was  engaged  in  a  feder- 
ally protected  activity,  like  voting.  In  addition,  it  would 
expand  the  category  of  hate  crimes  to  include  sexual  ori- 
entation, gender  and  disability.  While  it  is  the  states,  not 
the  federal  government,  that  have  jurisdiction  over  crime 
in  general,  Congress  needs  to  take  hate  crimes  seriously 
and  find  a  constitutionally  appropriate  response  to  this 
terrible  phenomenon. 

if  prevention  of  hate  crimes,  rather  than  punishment,  is  the 
goal,  the  most  effective  long-term  approach  would  be 
through  education — starting  in  elementary  school.  As  a 
melting  pot  of  many  cultures,  part  of  the  process  of 
learning  to  be  a  good  citizen  in  the  United  States  is 
learning  to  understand  and  respect  others  in  terms  of 
their  diversity  and  cultural  differences.  We  are  still  far 
from  achieving  this  understanding  and  respect,  but 
assuredly  it  is  the  goal  to  aim  for. 
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Signs  of  the  Times 


Consistory  of  Cardinals  Meets 
With  Pope 

In  the  largest  meeting  of  its  kind  ever  held 
at  the  Vatican,  more  than  1 50  cardinals 
joined  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  discuss  ques- 
tions of  collegiality,  dialogue  and  evange- 
lization in  die  church.  The  pope  opened 
the  consistory,  which  met  from  May  2 1  to 
24,  with  a  prayer  and  a  request  for  the  car- 
dinals' input,  saying  he  wanted  a  free  and 
fraternal  exchange  of  opinions.  In 
response,  the  cardinals  lined  up  to  speak 
on  a  wide  range  of  topics,  including  the 
role  of  the  papacy  and  the  need  to  improve 
relations  between  the  Vatican  and  local 
church  communities. 

Two  suggestions  came  from  U.S.  car- 
dinals: preparation  of  a  document  that 
would  clarify  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"new  evangelization"  and  an  annual, 
worldwide  synod  of  bishops  that  would 
have  an  open  agenda  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  more  communication  and 
unity  of  purpose  within  the  church. 
Other  cardinals  focused  on  renewal  of 
personal  holiness,  pastoral  problems  of 
the  family,  challenges  ot  ecumenism, 
opportunities  offered  by  modern  media 
and  the  demands  of  justice  and  charity  in 
globalization. 

In  a  welcoming  talk  on  May  21,  the 
pope  avoided  specifics.  He  said  the 
church  needs  to  find  the  best  ways  to 
evangelize  in  modern  societies,  prioritiz- 
ing its  goals  and  evaluating  every  level  of 
its  pastoral  operations.  He  described  the 
meeting  as  a  follow-up  to  the  Great 
Jubilee  of  the  Year  2000  and  to  his 
recent  document,  Novo  Millennio  Ineunte 
(At  the  Beginning  of  the  New  Millennium), 
which  outlined  pastoral  aims  and  obsta- 
cles for  the  coming  years. 

The  XI  -year-old  pope  sat  lacing  the 
cardinals  in  the  Vatican  Synod  Hall, 
flanked  by  three  prelates  chosen  to  mod- 
erate the  discussions:  Cardinal  Bernardin 
Gantdn,  dean  of  the  College  of  Cardi- 
nals; Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  prefect 
of  the  Congregation  for  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Faith;  and  Cardinal  Angelo  Sodano, 
Vatii  an  secretary  of  state. 


All  183  cardinals 
were  invited,  and 
155  attended  the 
opening  session. 
The  meeting  was  a 
first-time  experi- 
ence for  more  than 
half  the  partici- 
pants. The  consis- 
tory was  held 
behind  closed 
doors,  but  the  Vat- 
ican spokesman, 
Joaquin  Navarro- 
Valls,  gave  brief- 
ings on  the  cardi- 
nals' discussions, 
and  the  Vatican 
released  texts  of 
the  main  opening 
talks.  The  cardinals 
also  spoke  to 
reporters,  and 
some  made  their 
speeches  available. 

Three  introduc- 
tory talks  on  May 
2 1  provided  an  ori- 
entation for  the 
discussions. 

French  Cardinal 
Roger  Etchegaray, 
who  presided  over 
planning  for  the 

jubilee  year,  said  the  jubilee  was  a  "mas- 
sive success"  that  brought  a  needed  spot- 
light to  the  liturgical  life  of  the  church. 
I  le  also  underlined  the  social  aspect  of 
the  jubilee,  saying  the  biblically  rooted 
call  to  charity  and  poverty  must  perme- 
ate the  entire  church.  "I  Iere,  perhaps, 
we  touch  the  most  provocative  question 
and  the  most  urgent  question  for  evan- 
gelization in  the  new  millennium.  Only  a 
church  that  is  poor  can  become  a  mis- 
sionary church,  and  only  a  missionary 
church  can  demand  a  church  that  is 
poor,"  he  said. 

Italian  Cardinal  Crescenzio  Sepe, 
another  architect  of  jubilee  events,  said 
the  jubilee  experience  of  prayer,  peni- 
tence and  pilgrimage  had  left  the  church 


POPE  OPENS  MEETING  OF  WORLD'S  CARDINALS.  Pope  John  Paul  !l» 
sides  at  the  opening  session  of  the  consistory  on  May  21  in  Synod  lit; 
the  Vatican.  More  than  150  of  the  world's  183  cardinals  were  meetgfi 
three  days  of  closed-door  meetings.  (CNS  photo  from  Reuters) 


revitalized.  Now  it  is  important  noli 
lose  the  spiritual  momentum,  he  sail 
Later  in  the  day,  French  Cardinal  Jm 
Marie  Lustiger  of  Paris  spoke  a  bourn 
need  for  conversion  and  charity  as  1 
source  of  all  renewal  in  the  church.fe 
said  change  can  be  accepted  if  it  exjl 
es  greater  mercy  for  the  weak  and  [9 
and  greater  fidelity  to  Christ. 

The  meeting  was  a  thematic  "frcH 
all,"  Ukrainian  Cardinal  Lubomyr  u: 
of  Lviv,  head  of  the  Ukrainian  Catljlt 
Church,  told  reporters.  But  he  said* 
recurring  point  was  the  need  for  th 
church's  central  administration  to  m 
in  touch  with  the  base,  with  the  pew 
with  bishops." 

The  idea  of  an  annual  synod  of  fh 
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i  'hich  several  cardinals  said  was 
I  by  Cardinal  Bernard  F.  Law  of 
I  n,  was  seen  as  providing  a  forum 
c  jre  open  communication.  "The 
|  'as  that  if  the  bishops  met  on  a  reg- 
asis,  it  would  give  the  Vatican  and 
oly  Father  a  chance  to  have  more 
contact  with  what  is  happening  at 
ise,"  Cardinal  Husar  said, 
dinal  Walter  Kasper,  the  Vatican's 
umenical  official,  called  the 
ation  of  Christian  unity  "the  theme 
new  millennium."  The  German 
;  said  that  despite  the  church's 
jcumenical  advances  since  the  Sec- 
atican  Council,  "resistance  and 
derstandings"  persist  among  some 
ians,  including  Catholics. 
.  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles,  S.J., 
that  papal  primacy  is  often  viewed 
tcumenical  obstacle;  but  he  point- 
that  on  the  other  hand,  the  lack  of 
ral  authority  has  caused  doctrinal 
sciplinary  problems  for  some  non- 
lie  Christian  communities, 
dinal  Lubomyr  Husar  said  union 
re  Orthodox  Churches  should 
e  only  their  openness  "to  full  com- 
n  with  the  successor  of  Peter." 
thing  else  must  remain  intact.  We 
lot  ask  anything  more  than  this," 
1.  With  union,  he  said,  "we  East- 
itholic  Churches  will  have  con- 
our  historic  function"  and  can 
I  the  family  of  "the  currently 
I  dox  sister  churches,  as  was  our 
I  ion  before  the  divisions." 
A  imber  of  cardinals  spoke  about 
g  >  best  evangelize  in  modern  cul- 
ts Cardinal  Roger  M.  Mahony  of 
B  lgeles  suggested  preparation  of  a 

tory  on  the  New  Evangelization," 
ji,  the  term  "new  evangelization"  has 
b  iuch  used  and  now  needs  to  be 
I  defined  and  applied  in  local 
I  tes. 

E  speech  praised  by  several  partici- 
■  Cardinal  William  H.  Keeler  of 
1  ore  examined  the  evangelization 

I  amities  of  mass  media,  especially 

'  ernet,  which  he  said  offers  a  direct 
Ij  d  to  millions  of  people.  I  le  also 
K  e  church  should  reach  out  to  and 
H  nth  media  leaders. 
L  dinal  Theodore  E.  McCarrick  of 
¥  ngton  said  the  church  needs  to 

I I  cares  for  the  poor  bv  helping  to 


build  "globalization  with  a  conscience," 
so  that  new  market  forces  do  not  benefit 
only  the  rich.  If  globalization  helps  only 
wealthy  individuals  and  developed 
nations,  "it  will  divide  the  world  as  it  has 
never  been  divided  before,"  he  said. 

Several  speakers  talked  about  the  need 
to  renew  the  spiritual  life  of  individual 
Christians,  with  one  cardinal  proposing 
what  he  called  the  "globalization  of  holi- 
ness" for  the  whole  church.  Havana's 
Cardinal  Jaime  Ortega  Alamino  also 
called  for  a  bold,  new  pastoral  plan  of 
holiness  for  all  Catholics. 

Cardinal  Francisco  Alvarez  Martinez 
of  Toledo,  Spain,  said  the  problems  of 
the  family,  especially  married  couples, 
were  the  great  challenge  to  the  church's 
social  teaching  of  today.  That  was  sec- 
onded by  Cardinal  Alfonso  Lopez  Tru- 
jillo,  head  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for 
the  Family,  who  said  his  agenq  was 
preparing  a  "lexicon"  of  new  terminolo- 
gy on  sexual  and  marital  issues. 

Cardinal  Anthony  J.  Bevilacqua  of 
Philadelphia  cited  the  high  numbers  ol 
cohabitating  couples  and  out-of-wedlock 
births  in  the  United  States  to  show  that 
the  concept  of  marriage  is  challenged. 
Reached  by  telephone,  Cardinal  Bevilac- 
qua told  CNS  that  his  speech  went 
beyond  statistics  to  examine  the  "whole 
Held"  of  marriage  and  family  life.  I  le 
declined  to  elaborate. 

Several  cardinals  called  for  improved 
communications  between  the  Vatican 
and  local  bishops.  As  an  example  of  areas 
that  need  improvement,  one  cardinal 
criticized  the  Vatican's  occasional  prac- 
tice of  releasing  church  documents 
before  they  have  been  sent  to  dioceses 
and  bishops'  conferences.  In  early  May, 
some  bishops  made  the  same  complaint 
about  the  Vatican's  recent  instruction  on 
translating  liturgical  texts. 

A  number  of  cardinals  explicitly 
thanked  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger,  the 
Vatican's  doctrinal  chief  and  a  consistory 
moderator,  for  his  office's  declaration 
last  September  underscoring  the  unique 
role  of  Jesus  in  salvation.  Among  them, 
Cardinal  Adam  J.  Maida  ol  Detroit  said 
the  document  Dominus  lesus  (The  Lord 
Jesus)  constituted  a  "point  of  reference" 
for  discerning  the  balance  between  evan- 
gelization and  dialogue. 

Some  cardinals  w  anted  changes  in  the 


Synod  of  Bishops  to  make  it  a  more 
responsive  and  effective  instrument  of 
cooperation  among  the  pope,  the  Vati- 
can and  local  churches.  Cardinal  Francis 
E.  George  of  Chicago  said  he  thought 
the  church  could  use  a  synod  that  is 
more  "supple"  and  less  tied  to  the  stan- 
dard format  of  speech-giving.  "The 
framework  [of  synods]  now  is  quite  con- 
ciliar.  Therefore,  it's  not  a  forum  for 
give  and  take,  except  in  the  small 
groups,"  Cardinal  George  said  in  an 
interview  on  May  23.  "It  is  very  con- 
cerned about  protecting  the  voice  of 
each  member,  which  is  a  good  concern. 
But  in  protecting  that  value,  it  has  sacri- 
ficed the  kind  of  give-and-take  discus- 
sion where  ideas  can  be  honed  on  the 
floor  of  the  synod  itself,"  he  said. 

Cardinal  Godfried  Danneels  of 
Malines-Brussels,  Belgium,  told 
reporters  that  many  cardinals  spoke 
about  the  need  to  improv  e  the  synod 
process.  "What  is  absent  in  synods 
today  is  the  possibility  to  have  a  debate. 
Bishops  should  be  much  more  frank  in 
their  speaking.  There  are  too  many 
homilies."  He  said  it  would  be  better  to 
proceed  by  topics  in  synods  and  similar 
meetings. 

One  irony  was  that  the  \la\  consisto- 
ry ended  up  being  run  like  a  brief 
synod,  with  three  days  of  speech-giving 
follow  ed  by  small-group  discussions  and 
a  final  report  to  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
"The  structure  is  synodal,  which  sur- 
prised me,"  said  Cardinal  George.  "It  is 
a  synod  in  miniature.  And  the  synod  is  a 
council  in  miniature.  We  still  haven't 
found  that  more  supple  framework  for 
these  discussions  that  I  think  would  be 
helpful,"  he  said.  Cardinal  George 
added,  however,  that  there  was  one  big 
advantage  in  the  more  formal,  speech- 
giving  format:  It  gives  the  floor  to  indi- 
vidual cardinals  who  can  speak  "without 
fear  of  contradiction  and  challenge"  for 
eight  or  nine  minutes. 

The  consistory  had  small-group  dis- 
cussions on  the  morning  of  May  23. 
Reports  from  each  language  group  were 
read  that  evening  to  the  full  assembly, 
along  with  a  final  report  written  by 
Mexican  Cardinal  Juan  Sandoval 
Iniguez  of  Guadala  jara. 

From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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of  other  things 


A  Fierce  Love 

£  My  father's  soul  and  mine  had 
found  their  moorings  in  the  same 
person.? 


WHEN  I  ASKED  my 
friend's  little  daugh- 
ter what  her  dad 
enjoyed  doing  in  his 
spare  time,  she 
didn't  miss  a  beat.  "Anything  to  do 
with  me,"  she  beamed. 

I  rejoiced  tor  her,  of  course,  but  I 
also  felt  a  stinging  regret.  My  dad's 
free  time  rarely  included  his  two 
daughters.  And  although  he's  been 
dead  for  over  20  years,  I  still  puzzle 
over  those  early  days. 

Oh,  there  were  moments.  Once  he 
took  us  to  a  farm  and  pointed  out  the 
curl  on  a  bain  pig's  tail.  Another  time 
he  treated  us  to  hamburgers  at  an 
amusement  park  near  our  home. 

It's  not  that  our  family  was  frac- 
tured by  a  troubled  marriage.  Soul 
mates,  my  mom  and  dad  had  a  rela- 
tionship that  lasted  35  years  with  hard- 
ly a  snag.  The  family  photos  show 
them  —  dark-eyed  Tom  and  his 
beloved  Grace — cheek  to  cheek  over  a 
birthday  cake  or  embracing  at  the 
ocean's  edge.  Even  after  they  married, 
he  continued  to  woo  her,  showing  up 
on  Valentine's  Dav  with  chocolates 
encased  in  a  fuzzy  red  heart  and  on 
Faster  Sunday  with  a  pot  of  s;itiny 
w hite  lilies. 

But  he  seemed  mystified  by  the 
whole  business  of  fatherhood.  Back 
home  after  a  shopping  spree  with  our 
mom,  my  sister  and  I  would  model  our 
purchases  tor  our  dad,  twirling  around 
and  praying  silently  for  compliments. 
Gazing  curiously  at  the  starchy  dresses 
and  pointy-toed  shoes,  he'd  inquire: 

lorraine  v.  Murray  attends  St.  Thomas 
More  Church  in  Decatur,  Ga.,  where  she 
and  her  husband  conduct  study  groups  on 
voluntary  simplicity. 


"Are  they  comfortable?"  Sighing,  we 
assured  him  they  were. 

He  wasn't  one  to  dole  out  hugs  and 
kisses  to  his  girls,  so  when  I  craved 
attention  I  ran  to  my  mom,  trailing  her 
adoringly  around  the  house  as  she  vac- 
uumed. "You're  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world,"  I  intoned 
often — and  I  meant  it. 

I  agonized  over  the  prim  families 
on  "Father  Knows  Best"  and  "Feave  It 
to  Beaver."  Were  there  really  dads 
who  wore  snappy  suits  and  sagely 
div  ulged  life's  meaning  to  their  kids? 
Were  there  really  dads  who  called 
their  daughters  "princess"?  And 
daughters  who  cast  adoring  glances  at 
their  dads? 

Kids  can  be  horrible  snobs  about 
their  fathers,  and  1  was  no  exception. 
Sometimes  I  was  ashamed  because  he 
had  only  a  sixth-grade  education.  His 
passions  were  smoking  Cuban  cigars, 
betting  at  the  horse  races  and  playing 
poker.  Try  as  I  might,  1  couldn't  pic- 
ture Ward  Cleaver  poring  over  the 
racing  results  in  the  newspaper  or 
counting  his  chips  at  a  card  game.  Nor 
could  I  imagine  him  blowing  a  fuse  at 
the  supper  table  after  a  kid  knocked 
ox  er  a  glass  of  milk  or,  belt  in  hand, 
chasing  the  kids  around  the  house. 

Not  that  our  dad  ever  hit  us.  The 
belt  was  merely  a  scare  tactic — and  it 
worked  famously.  But  he  must  have 
felt  guilty  to  see  me  and  my  sister  cow- 
ering behind  our  mom,  because  later 
he'd  buy  us  comic  books  as  a  peace 
offering. 

Away  at  college,  I'd  phone  home 
every  weekend.  It  he  answered,  I 
groped  for  words  while  imagining 
what  a  cinch  it'd  be  for  the  "Father 
Knows  Best"  gal. 

"This  is  Princess,"  she'd  purr. 


I  took  the  easy  way  out:  "Is  ?m 
there?"  I  inquired. 

W  hen  I  was  2  5,  the  unthink )1. 
happened.  My  mom  was  stricken  itli 
cancer.  She  had  always  been  the  he 
writer  in  the  family,  punctuating^ 
notes  to  me  with  little  hearts  and 
X's  for  kisses.  After  her  death  my'ai 
began  writing  letters  to  me  on  big* 
low  legal  pads,  sometimes  surprn 
me  with  his  dry  wit.  In  one  letteib 
inquired  about  the  health  of  my  <■ 
weight  cat  and  admonished  me  n^K 
spend  the  enclosed  check  entireloi 
cat  treats. 

In  another  letter,  he  proposed  ia 
we  take  a  cruise  together  to  h 
Bahamas.  1  was  intrigued  by  the  inta 
tion,  since  we'd  never  had  a  fats 
daughter  outing  before.  On  theirs 
day  of  my  spring  break,  I  drove  til 
condo  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  andh 
next  day  we  gathered  up  our  suitl 
and  headed  to  the  ship. 

Neither  of  us  could  have  pred:& 
that  my  mother's  absence  woul  b 
almost  palpable  in  such  surround  ;; 
No  matter  where  my  father  an 
went,  it  seemed  we'd  forgotten  soe 
thing.  I  kept  imagining  how  she  vm 
have  loved  the  vast  ocean  churn: 
around  us  and  the  snazzy  turqti< 
skv.  I  kept  imagining  that  I  saw  heflf 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye. 

One  evening  I  found  him  hun 
over  on  a  chaise  lounge  on  the  sp 
deck.  He  was  weeping.  He  missedffl 
And  as  I  sat  beside  him,  speechk', 
forgave  him  everything  in  1 
moment.  I  realized  that  all  alon-h 
and  I  had  shared  something  inline  1 
ably  precious.  Our  souls  had  f(I 
their  moorings  in  the  same  persi- 
his  wife,  my  mother. 

Vlaybe  he  wore  Bermuda  si 
instead  of  Brooks  Brothers.  Mayl 
never  taught  me  how  to  light  a  c  1 
fire.  And  maybe  he  had  never  fid] 
out  how  to  navigate  through  the  dz\ 
ing  waters  of  fatherhood.  But  It' 
give  me  something  immeasurablyl 
cious. 

He  taught  me  about  a  fierce 
that  endures  forever.  And  somel 
that  makes  up  for  it  all. 

Lorraine  V.  /M« 
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I  pray  because  my  heart  aches  for  God,  even  though 
I  also  am  often  afraid  of  closeness  with  God. 

'Why  Do  You  Pray?' 

-  BY  W  ILLIAM  A.  BARRY  - 

On  F.N'  pfopi  i  \SK,  "Why  do  you  pray?"  In  all  honesty,  at  one  time  I 
prayed  because  I  was  a  Jesuit.  In  other  words,  my  answer  was,  "Fin 
supposed  to  pray."  Prayer  was  an  obligation  and,  to  be  frank,  a  burden. 
At  times  I  have  prayed  in  order  to  placate  God — to  get  God  off  my 
back,  as  it  were.  Many  times  I  have  prayed  in  order  to  obtain  some- 
thing, a  favor,  for  example.  Such  an  answer  to  the  question  makes  prayer  utilitarian.  No 
doubt,  my  motivation  for  prayer  still  has  vestiges  of  these  answers.  However,  in  my  better 
moments  my  answer  to  the  question  is,  "I  pray  because  I  believe  in  God."  Let  me  explain. 
In  the  process  I  hope  that  I  will  also  say  something  helpful  about  how  to  pray. 


WILLIAM  A.  BARRY,  S.J.,  the  author  of  numerous  books  on  prayer  and  spiritual  direction,  is 
co-leader  of  the  tertianship  program  for  the  New  England  Province  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 

in  Weston.  Mass. 
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Wmy  did  God  create  this  universe?  Let's  play  with  the 
image  of  the  garden  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis.  The  image  becomes  clear  after  the 
sin  of  the  first  man  and  woman.  We  read: 

They  heard  the  sound  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in 
the  garden  at  the  time  of  the  evening  breeze,  and 
the  man  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God  among  the  trees  of  the 
garden.  But  the  Lord  God  called  to  the  man,  and 
said  to  him,  "Where  are  you?"  He  said,  "I  heard 
the  sound  of  vou  in  the  garden,  and  I  was  afraid, 
because  I  was  naked;  and  I  hid  myself"  (Gen.  3:  8- 
10). 

If  we  sit  with  this  image  for  a  while,  we  realize  that 
the  earth  is  visualized  as  a  garden  where  God  and  human 
beings  engage  in  daily  work  and  get  together  in  the 
evening  to  pass  the  time  of  day,  perhaps  to  talk  over  the 
day.  The  man  and  woman  are  unafraid  before  God;  their 
transparency  is  symbolized  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
naked  and  show  no  shame.  This  image  speaks  to  my 
heart,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  speak  to  yours.  It  tells  us 
something  about  God's  dream  for  our  world. 

God  wants  a  world  where  we  work  in  harmony  with 
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God's  intention  in  creation,  a  world  where  God  is  sm 
and  we  are  active,  where,  indeed,  we  cooperate  withB 
in  developing  the  planet.  God  wants  us  to  be  partntB 
this  creation  and  to  be  intimate  in  our  relationships 
him.  Sin  throws  a  spanner  into  the  works.  Human  bni 
act  contrary  to  God's  intention  and  become  ashamedj 
afraid  of  God.  The  relationship  of  intimacy  is  brokei 

But  God  does  not  give  up  on  his  desire.  Of  ccA 
there  are  consequences  to  human  sin.  The  next! 
chapters  of  Genesis  describe  them.  Cain  kills  M 
human  beings  die  at  an  earlier  and  earlier  age;  incesB 
other  abominations  follow;  finally,  in  Chapter  1 1  hiM 
beings  lose  the  ability  to  communicate  with  one  andp 
at  the  tower  of  Babel.  Yet  God  does  not  give  up. 

Chapter  12  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  begins  the  step 
God's  efforts  to  bring  us  back  into  right  relationK 
God  calls  Abraham,  from  whom  will  come  the  en 
people,  a  people  chosen  not  just  for  themselves,  but  m 
light  for  the  world.  You  can  read  the  following  chap 
of  the  Abraham  cycle  as  a  story  ot  growing  intuit 
between  God  and  Abraham  and  his  wife,  Sarah.  In  (Jfc 
words,  the  reversal  of  the  catastrophe  of  humaisi: 
comes  about  by  the  recovery  of  an  intimate  relatiom 
with  God,  a  relationship  in  which  human  beings  m 
again  are  asked  to  become  partners  with  God.  ■ 
chooses  Abraham,  and  through  him  the  Israelites,  i  t 
the  carriers  of  God's  dream  for  the  reversal  of  the  elpct 
ot  sin.  The  culmination  of  this  choice  of  Israel,  of  coB 
is  the  appearance  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  We  who  ardB 
lowers  of  Jesus  are  to  be  the  light  of  the  world  by  lift 
his  way  of  partnership  and  intimacy  with  our  Father.ln. 

So  the  God  in  whom  we  believe  wants  a  relatioihi 
of  intimacy  and  partnership  with  each  of  us  and  all  ffl 
together.  He  wants  us  to  be  one  family.  If  this  is  tk 
then  God's  creative  desire,  which  brings  the  wholel^i 
verse  and  each  one  of  us  into  existence,  touches  us  im 
depths  of  our  hearts.  We  are  made  for  union  with  fl 
and  our  hearts  must  want  that  union  at  a  very  deep  I 
Augustine  wrote,  "You  have  made  us  for  yourself^ 
our  hearts  are  restless  until  they  rest  in  you."  Julii 
Norwich  echoes  the  same  idea:  "For  by  nature  ouii 
wants  God,  and  the  good  will  of  God  wants  us.  We  I 
never  cease  wanting  and  longing  until  we  possess  It 
fullness  and  joy.  Then  we  shall  have  no  further  wats 
Why  do  I  pray?  I  pray  because  I  believe  in  this  God.^i 
only  that,  I  pray  because  my  heart  aches  for  God 
though  I  also  am  often  afraid  of  closeness  with  Go. 
have  met  many  people  who  express  this  longing  for  (1 

All  of  this  brings  us  to  the  question  of  how  to  s;:si 
this  longing  for  God.  The  simplest  answer  is  to  erag 
in  prayer.  Here  is  where  the  hope  that  I  might  I 
something  useful  to  say  about  how  to  pray  comesnti 
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If  God  wants  a  relationship  of  intimacy  and  partnership 
each  of  us  (and  all  of  us  as  a  people),  and  if  we  have  a 
irocai  desire  for  such  a  relationship,  then  prayer  is  simi- 
)  what  happens  in  any  relationship  of  intimacy.  Intimacy 
een  two  persons  develops  through  mutual  self-revela- 
So  in  prayer  I  try  to  let  God  know  who  I  am  and  ask 
God  reveal  himself  to  me.  It's  that  simple.  As  with  Abra- 
i  it  is  a  matter  of  growing  mutual  transparency.  As  we 
•  in  trust  in  God,  we  reverse  the  results  of  the  sin  of 
n  and  Eve.  We  are  not  ashamed  to  be  naked  before 
,  that  is,  to  be  open  with  all  our  thoughts,  feelings  and 
es. 

)f  course,  even  in  human  relationships  what  seems  sim- 
an  become  complex  and  difficult  because  of  our  fears 
nsecurities.  So  in  our  relationship  with  God:  fears  and 
urities  can  get  in  the  way.  We  may  feel  that  we  are  not 
iy  of  God's  attention  and  love.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
"e  not  worthy  of  God's  love,  but  God  loves  us  anyway, 
j  and,  it  seems,  with  reckless  abandon.  So  our  fears  are, 
:t,  groundless.  But  we  have  to  grow  out  of  these  fears, 
he  only  way  to  do  so  is  to  engage  in  the  relationship 
God  and  find  out  for  ourselves  that  God  is  hopelessly  in 
vith  us. 

1  principle,  then,  prayer  is  a  simple  thing.  I  tell  God 
is  going  on  in  my  heart  and  wait  for  God's  response, 
psalms  are  examples  of  this  kind  of  prayer.  In  them  the 
lists  tell  God  everything  that  is  going  on  their  hearts, 
things  that  we  shudder  to  say.  Psalm  42  tells  God  how 
i  the  psalmist  longs  for  God.  Psalm  104  praises  God 
le  beauties  of  creation.  Psalm  23  speaks  of  trust  in 
even  in  a  dark  hour.  Psalm  51  begs  God  to  pardon 
Psalm  13  pleads  angrily  with  God:  "How  long,  O 
?  Will  you  forget  me  forever?"  The  beautiful  Psalm 
nds  with  this  chilling  prayer  against  the  Babylonians: 
py  shall  they  be  who  take  your  little  ones  and  dash 
against  the  rock."  These  psalmists  let  it  all  hang  out 
tyer.  The  psalms  also  record  God's  communication  to 
M  salmist  and  to  the  people.  For  example,  in  Psalm  40: 
I  ited  patiently  for  the  Lord;  he  inclined  to  me  and 
I  my  cry.  He  drew-  me  out  of  the  desolate  pit."  In  other 

■  >i  the  psalmist  experienced  God's  presence  as  a  lifting 
I  rit  in  a  hard  time.  And  in  Psalm  50:  "Hear,  O  my  peo- 
H  nd  I  will  speak,  O  Israel,  I  will  testify  against  you.  I 
H  rod,  your  God.  Not  for  your  sacrifices  do  I  rebuke 
W  etc.  Prayer  is  a  simple  thing,  but  it  requires  a  growing 
B  that  God  really  wants  to  know  everything  about  us, 

■  those  things  that  seem  unsavory,  and  that  God  wants 
0  i  eal  himself  to  us. 

'  Tiat  happens  when  we  pray  in  this  way?  Just  as  two 
Ms  change  because  of  their  deepening  intimacy,  so  too 
«'  a  changed  by  a  deepening  intimacy  with  God.  But  the 
H  ;e  comes  about  through  the  relationship  itself,  not 


through  sheer  willpower.  As  we  relate  to  God  in  this  way, 
we  become  more  like  God.  This  happens  in  human  rela- 
tionships, does  it  not?  We  become  like  our  best  friends  in 
our  likes  and  dislikes,  in  our  hopes  and  desires,  etc.  So  too, 
we  become  like  God  through  the  kind  oi  prayer  indicated. 
We  become  like  what  we  love. 

The  best  way  to  become  like  God  is  to  grow  in  our 
knowledge  and  love  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  God  in  human 
flesh.  When  making  the  full  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Ignatius 
of  Loyola,  I  come  to  a  point  where  I  desire  to  know  Jesus 
more  intimately  in  order  to  love  him  more  and  to  follow 
him  more  closely.  But  I  can  know  another  person  only  if 
that  person  reveals  himself  or  herself  to  me.  So  this  desire 
to  know  Jesus  more  intimately  is  a  desire  for  Jesus  to  reveal 
himself.  If  I  have  this  desire,  I  must  then  take  the  time  w  ith 
the  Gospels  to  let  them  stimulate  my  imagination  so  that 
Jesus  can  reveal  himself,  that  is,  reveal  his  dreams  and 
hopes,  his  loves  and  hates,  his  hopes  for  me.  As  I  engage  in 
this  kind  of  prayer,  I  will  be  surprised  by  what  I  discover 
about  Jesus  and  thus  about  God,  and  about  myself.  In  the 
process,  I  will  come  to  love  Jesus  and  become  more  like 
him. 

\\"hv  do  I  pray?  Because  I  believe  in  God  who  loves  us 
with  an  everlasting  love  and  wants  us  as  partners  and 
friends.  I  pray,  in  other  words,  because  God  has  made  me 
for  it.  El 


Some  helpful  books  on  prayer  as  a  relationship. 

My  own  God  and  You:  Prayer  as  a  Personal  Relation- 
ship and  With  an  Everlasting  Love:  Developing  an  Inti- 
mate Relationship  With  God  (Paulist  Press)  have 
been  found  helpful  by  many  people.  Mark  Thi- 
bodeaux,  S.J.'s  Armchair  Mystic:  Easing  Into  Contem- 
pative  Prayer  (St.  Anthony  Messenger  Press)  has  just 
been  published  and  is  down  to  earth  and  gives  very 
helpful  pointers  on  how  to  engage  in  the  relationhip 
with  God.  Thomas  H.  Green,  S.J.'s  classic  introduc- 
tion to  prayer,  Opening  to  God,  was  followed  by  When 
the  Well  Runs  Dry  (Ave  Maria  Press).  Kathy  Coffey 
has  written  an  engaging  book,  God  in  the  Moment: 
Making  Every  Day  a  Prayer  (Loyola  Press).  Margaret 
Silf's  Inner  Compass:  An  Invitation  to  Ignatian  Spiritu- 
ality (Loyola  Press)  offers  insightful  and  creative 
ways  to  pray.  Jacqueline  Syrup  Bergan  and  S.  Marie 
Schwan  have  written  a  five-book  series  that  takes 
the  reader  through  the  dynamic  of  the  Spiritual  Exer- 
cises very  helpfully;  the  series  title  is  "Take  and 
Receive  "(St.  Mary's  Press,  Winona,  Minn.).  Moment 
by  Moment:  A  Retreat  in  Everyday  Life  by  Carol  Ann 
Smith,  S.H.C.J.,  and  Eugene  F.  Merz,  S.J.  (Ave  Maria 
Press)  is  another  helpful  resource  for  this  kind  oflg- 
natian  prayer.  W.A.B. 
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Carrots,  Sticks 
and  Children 

A  Revolution  in  Drug  Policy 


BY  [OSEPH  A.  CALIFANO  JR. 


or  i  he  i  i rs  i  i  [ME  ix  THE  NA  I  ions  various  wars 
on  drugs,  the  scientific,  political  and  spiritual  stars 
are  aligned  for  a  revolution  to  balance  and  strength- 
en all  four  legs  of  tins  country's  effort  to  tackle  sub- 
stance abuse  and  addiction:  research,  prevention,  treatment 
and  law  enforcement. 

For  decades  our  efforts  to  curb  drug  abuse  and  addiction 
have  been  mired  in  denial  and  despair.  Politicians  have  tried 
to  interdict,  indict  and  imprison  their  way  out  ot  this 
scourge,  chanting  like  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  chorus,  "If  all 
the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men  can't  put  Humpty 
Dumpty  back  together  again,  then  give  us  more  horses  and 
give  us  more  men!" 

We  have  looked  at  the  problem  of  addiction  through  the 
peephole  ot  illegal  drugs,  a  view  so  narrow  that  we  didn't  see 
the  relationship  of  nicotine  and  alcohol  to  marijuana,  heroin 
and  cocaine.  We'v  e  made  addicts  the  lepers  of  modern-dav 
America,  initially  ignoring  them  and  eventually  caging  them 
in  an  out-oi-sight,  out-of-mind  attempt  to  prevent  the 
plague  trom  spreading. 

Instead  of  trying  to  prevent  ami  treat  the  problem,  we 
have  poured  resources  into  shoveling  up  after  it.  Almost 
$100  billion  was  spent  by  states  on  substance  abuse  ami 
addiction  in  2000,  but  out  oi  each  dollar,  %  cents  went  to 
pay  for  the  wreckage  in  health  care,  prison,  welfare  ami 
social  service  costs  and  only  tour  cents  went  to  prevention 
and  treatment. 

The  National  Institutes  of  I  lealth  spend  more  than  $7 
billion  a  year  tor  research  on  cancer,  cardiovascular  disease, 
AIDS  and  disabling  respiratory  illness,  but  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion on  the  largest  single  cause  and  exacerbator  of  those  ail- 
ments: drug,  alcohol  and  nicotine  abuse  and  addiction. 

JOSEPH  A.  CALIFANO  JR.  is  president  of  the  National  Center  on 
Addiction  and  Substance  Abuse  at  Columbia  University.  He 
was  secretary  of  health,  education  and  welfare  from  1977  to 
1979  and  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  top  assistant  for 
domestic  affairs  from  1965  to  1969. 


We  Know  Better  Now 

Recent  social  science  research,  biomedical  discoveries, 
ative  use  of  our  justice  system  and  increased  recognition 
the  importance  of  family  and  spirituality  point  the  way  tar 
unprecedented  opportunity  to  conquer  this  Public  Httl 
Enemv  Number  One. 

CASA  (The  National  Center  on  Addiction  and  'b- 
stance  Abuse  at  Columbia  University)  has  identified  die:a 
tistical  relationship — especially  among  young  teeiS 
between  smoking,  drinking  and  smoking  marijuana  ancfo 
move  to  harder  illegal  dings.  Teens  who  have  drunk  aloto 
and  smoked  nicotine  cigarettes  in  the  last  month  ar^' 
times  likelier  to  smoke  pot;  diose  who  have  done  all  til 
are  more  than  16  times  likelier  to  use  drugs  like  coc: 
heroin  and  LSD.  These  relationships  are  far  greater  I 
those  the  surgeon  general  initially  found  between  smons 
and  lung  cancer  (nine  to  10  times  likelier)  or  that  the  m<i 
mental  Framingham  heart  study  found  between  high  chd| 
terol  and  heart  disease  (two  to  four  times  likelier). 
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'ecently,  scientists  at  Scripps  in  California,  at 
(i  ikhaven  on  Long  Island  and  at  research  centers  in 
I  pe  have  uncovered  good  reason  for  this  snug  statistical 
onship:  all  substances — nicotine,  alcohol,  marijuana, 
ne,  heroin,  hallucinogens — similarly  affect  brain  levels 
pamine  (the  substance  that  gives  us  pleasure).  Biomedi- 
isearch  has  also  shown  that  addiction  is  a  tenacious, 

i  lie,  often  recurring  disease  and  diat  an  addicted  brain  is 
ent  from  a  normal  brain. 

ledically  speaking,  addiction  is  more  like  diabetes  and 
blood  pressure  than  a  broken  arm  or  pneumonia.  It 
)t  be  fixed  or  cured  in  one  round  of  therapy.  Like  the 
need  of  diabetics  for  insulin  and  hypertensive  patients 
lis,  addicts  need  continuing  care,  such  as  that  provided 
I  ending  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings. 

b  grasp  the  tenacity  of  addiction  and  the  difficulty  of 
a,  lg  sober,  think  about  the  will  power  it  takes  to  lose 
ej  it  and  keep  it  off,  or  to  give  up  candy  or  ice  cream  for 
b  Multiply  that  by  a  million  to  get  some  sense  of  what  it 
ij  an  addict  to  make  the  initial  commitment  to  recovery 
dek  with  it  forever. 

dd  to  this  newfound  understanding  of  addiction  CASAs 
/  of  conclusions  based  on  nine  years  of  research:  (1)  an 
dual  who  gets  through  age  21  without  smoking,  using 
I  drugs  or  abusing  alcohol  is  virtually  certain  never  to 
;  (2)  parent  power  is  the  most  underutilized  tool  in  the 

}t  against  substance  abuse;  and  (3)  spirituality  and  reh- 
ire key — for  many,  decisive — factors  in  prevention  and 

e!  nent.  The  combination  of  these  three  findings  calls  for 

I  tlution  in  the  way  we  perceive  die  problem  of  substance 

)i  and  addiction  and  act  to  combat  it. 

I  addiction,  Stupid 

ii  we  must  shed  our  drug-of-the-month  mentality  and 
o  dcocheting  from  nicotine  to  alcohol  to  marijuana  to 

to  heroin  to  cocaine  to  crack  to  ecstasv.  The  problem 
iiction,  not  any  particular  substance.  In  research,  that 
for  a  National  Institute  on  Addiction  that  combines 
irrent  fragmented  Institutes  on  Drug  Abuse  (nicotine 
legal  drugs)  and  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  Such 
nbination  would  follow  the  example  set  when 
ress  created  the  National  Cancer  Institute  in  1937, 
lifting  the  resources  and  expressing  the  national  com- 
snt  that  has  led  so  many  of  our  brightest  biomedical 
chers  to  devote  their  lives  to  unraveling  the  mysteries 
>  confounding  disease. 


•a  its  and  Sticks 

H  wt  must  recognize  the  need  to  use  every  possible  car- 
Mi  d  stick  to  get  those  who  are  hooked  to  enter  treatment 
w|  ray  there.  Policies  that  forfeit  such  incentives — those 
Wl  )ck  up  addicts  without  providing  any  reason  or  oppor- 


tunity to  enter  treatment  and  those  that  legalize  drugs — 
commit  the  cardinal  sin  of  despair.  The  lock-em-up  and 
legalization  extremes  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Holy  Sees  admo- 
nition that  exerting  all  efforts  to  rehabilitate  drug  addicts 
falls  within  the  Christian  obligation  to  help  individuals  fulfill 
the  potential  with  which  God  endowed  them.  Putting  that 
papal  pronouncement  into  practice  requires  us  to  use  all  the 
carrots  and  sticks  we  can  bring  to  bear  in  order  to  induce 
those  who  are  addicted  to  seek  treatment,  stay  the  course 
and  continue  in  aftercare. 

That  is  why  the  extremes  of  mandatory  sentences  and 
legalization  are  counterproductive.  Where  the  entire 
mandatory  sentence  must  be  served,  the  carrot  of  early 
release  is  not  available  to  encourage  an  addicted  prisoner  to 
enter  treatment.  Where  there  is  no  parole,  the  stick  ol 
immediate  return  to  prison  is  lost  as  an  incentive  to  continue 
treatment  and  aftercare  upon  release. 

Neo-legalization  that  removes  the  stick  of  punishment  as 
an  incentive  to  enter  treatment  and  stay  sober  also  misses  the 
mark.  In  many  cities,  young  men  and  women  are  arrested 
for  possession  of  illegal  drugs  like  marijuana  and  cocaine  sev- 
eral times  without  even  a  slap  on  the  wrist.  Mayor  Richard 
Riordan  of  Los  Angeles  told  me  of  his  concern  that  failure 
even  to  threaten  such  individuals  with  some  punishment  lets 
many  descend  into  the  quagmire  of  drug  addiction.  Other 
neo-legalization  practices — such  as  the  disastrous  needle 
park  experience  in  Switzerland  or  providing  drug  injection 
rooms  where  addicts  can  shoot  up — are,  as  the  Holy  See  put 
it,  "ethically  unacceptable"  because  they  abandon  individuals 
to  die  despair  of  self-destruction. 

That  is  the  fatal  defect  of  California's  Proposition  36, 
which  effectively  eliminates  even  the  threat  of  punishment 
for  those  found  with  marijuana,  cocaine,  heroin  or  any  other 
illegal  drug  until  after  their  third  arrest  for  possession.  By 
taking  away  the  stick  of  possible  punishment,  Proposition  36 
removes  die  straw  that  often  breaks  the  back  of  an  addict's 
refusal  to  enter  treatment.  By  letting  a  user  sink  deeper  into 
the  abyss  of  addiction,  Proposition  36  is  three-strikes-and- 
you're-out  w  ith  a  perverse  vengeance. 

Drug  courts  strike  an  appropriate  balance  of  carrots  and 
sticks.  Like  the  American  eagle  with  olive  branches  in  one 
claw  and  arrows  in  the  other,  these  courts  hold  out  the 
threat  of  punishment  in  one  hand  and  the  reward  of  free- 
dom (with  no  criminal  record)  in  the  other  in  order  to 
encourage  addicts  to  enter  treatment  and  return  to  work  or 
school.  The  program  called  Drug  Treatment  Alternative  to 
Prison,  devised  by  Brooklyn's  district  attorney,  Charles  J. 
Hynes,  offers  defendants  wdth  drug  abuse  problems  and  no 
violent  felony  convictions  the  option  of  deferring  prosecu- 
tion and  entering  residential  drug  treatment  for  15  to  24 
months.  D.T.A.P.  defendants  who  complete  the  program 
have  the  charges  dismissed;  dropouts  are  prosecuted. 
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D.T.A.P.  graduates  have  much  lower  recidivism  rates  than 
comparison  groups. 

Demand  Reduction  Now 

President  George  W.  Bush  acknowledged  in  his  May  10 
speech  at  die  White  House  that  drugs  come  into  the  United 
States  by  invitation,  not  by  invasion.  The  problem  we've 
neglected,  he  admitted,  is  reducing  demand.  Americans  are 
about  5  percent  of  the  worlds  population,  but  they  consume 
50  percent  of  the  world's  cocaine.  That  raises  troubling 
questions  about  our  society  and  its  values  in  general;  but  for 
those  crafting  drug  policy,  it  sends  one  clear  message:  it's 
time  to  target  demand  reduction  with  the  same  intensity  we 
have  devoted  to  supply  reduction. 

The  opportunity  lor  the  most  immediate  demand  reduc- 
tion is  among  captive  audiences  where  substance  abuse  is 
concentrated:  the  prison  population  and  welfare  mothers 
and  other  recipients  of  public  assistance  programs,  such  as 
parents  of  children  in  the  child  welfare  system.  CASA  has 
found  that  well  over  one  million  of  the  two  million  adults  in 
prison  are  drug  and  alcohol  abusers  and  addicts  who  can 
benefit  from  treatment;  yet  precious  little  is  available  and 
what  is  available  is  not  very  good.  Since  each  addict  commits 
at  least  100  crimes  a  year,  successfully  treating  just  100,000 
such  inmates — less  than  10  per  cent — will  prevent  10  million 
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crimes  annually.  Another  opportunity  is  to  require  indnj| 
als  with  drug  and  alcohol  problems  to  enter  treatments* 
condition  of  receiving  public  benefits  such  as  welfare,  JVil 
caid,  public  housing  or  other  assistance. 

Since  availability  is  a  significant  factor  in  use, 
enforcement  is  vital  to  reduce  demand.  Stephen  Gaghan 
screenwriter  of  the  movie  "Traffic"  and  a  recovering  ac 
bears  eloquent  testimony  on  this  point.  The  weekend 
his  dealer,  his  back-up  dealer  and  his  back-up  back-up  d 
were  arrested  was  when  he  "hit  that  place,"  as  he  put  it 
in  desperation  finally  sought  treatment. 

All  About  Children  and  All  in  the  Family 

Ultimately,  the  struggle  for  a  drug-free  society  is  all  a 
getting  children  through  age  21  without  smoking,  i 
illegal  drugs  or  abusing  alcohol.  That  means  the  long- 
keys  to  a  drug-free  kingdom  are  all  in  the  family.  As 
John  Paul  II  has  said,  strong  families  give  young  p< 
"the  affective  security  they  need  for  their  spiritual  and 
chological  growth." 

CASA  has  found  that  the  more  engaged  parents  a 
their  children's  lives,  the  less  likely  their  children  at 
smoke,  drink  or  use  illegal  drugs.  The  most  basic  par 
involvement — eating  dinner  with  their  children — ha 
enormous  impact  in  reducing  their  child's  risk  of  drug 
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I  ;hildren,  it  is  particularly  important  to  focus  on  all 
j  ances  including  alcohol  and  nicotine — not  just  illegal 
I ;.  Prevention  efforts  that  target  only  illegal  drugs  are 
I  iming  at  the  monkeys  and  ignoring  the  raging  goril- 

I  he  lesson  for  law  enforcement  is  to  concentrate  on 
i  ig  illegal  drugs  less  available  to  kids  and  to  expand  the 
J  ng  horizon.  For  teens,  illegal  drugs  are  the  tip  of  the 
i  -g  and  at  the  end  of  the  substance  abuse  journey.  Beer 
|  ther  forms  of  alcohol  are  implicated  in  far  more  teen 
{ ice,  suicide  and  deadly  accidents  than  are  all  illegal 
i  .  Locating  a  teen  on  marijuana  who  didn't  learn  to 
[| ;  on  nicotine  cigarettes  is  tougher  than  finding  one 
i  ular  grain  of  sand  in  the  Sahara.  Laws  prohibiting  the 
[{  f  alcohol  and  cigarettes  to  minors  should  be  tough- 
i<!  Police  and  prosecutors  should  exert  far  more  energy 
J  :ing  those  laws  and  punishing  violators. 

I  ing  in  the  Mirror 

ij  me  to  stop  looking  out  the  window  and  start  looking  in 
e  irror.  Such  a  look  offers  a  reminder  that  each  of  us  is  a 
a  re  of  God,  made  in  God's  image  and  entitled  to  exer- 
n  or  free  will  to  be  all  that  God  intended  us  to  be.  It  may 
q  us  to  offer  a  hand  up,  instead  of  just  a  slap  in  die  face 
'1  se  struggling  with  substance  abuse  and  addiction. 


The  clergy  should  get  out  their  own  mirrors.  I  often  ask 
parish  priests,  "What's  the  biggest  problem  among  your 
parishioners?"  The  response  is  usually  family  breakup,  the 
culprit  usually  alcohol  or  drugs.  Then  I  ask,  "How  many  ser- 
mons have  you  given  on  substance  abuse?"  The  answer  is 
usually,  "None."  A  year  before  he  died,  Cardinal  John 
O'Connor  said  with  regret,  "[Substance  abuse]  is  so  com- 
mon a  sickness  that  I  should  have  been  writing  and  preach- 
ing about  it  for  years." 

On  the  July  weekend  when  I  began  working  for  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  he  drove  me  around  Johnson  City  in 
his  big  white  Lincoln  convertible  with  the  top  down.  As  we 
rode  along  a  hot  and  dusty  road,  diere  was  a  man  lying  on 
the  ground,  unshaven,  red-faced,  botde  in  hand,  obviously 
hitting  bottom.  The  president  held  the  wheel  in  his  left 
hand.  He  turned  to  me  in  the  seat  next  to  him,  jutted  his 
right  thumb  and  forefinger  just  a  hair  apart  in  front  of  my 
face,  and  said,  "So  long  as  you  work  for  me,  don't  you  ever 
forget  that  the  difference  between  him  and  you  and  him 
and  me  is  that  much." 

If  each  of  us  remembers  that,  we  will  have  more  bal- 
anced— and  more  effective — substance  abuse  policies  that 
can  return  our  nation  to  the  day  (as  it  was  in  the  early 
1960's)  when  only  two  percent  of  Americans  had  ever  tried 
an  illegal  drug,  as  compared  with  28  percent  today  0 
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Sisters  in  Mercy 

Florence  Nightingale  and  Mother  Mary 

Clare  Moore     BY  JOHN  W.  DON 0 HUE 


Mori  II  ian  so  vi-ars  \(,o,  the  British  historian 
Lytton  Strachey  (1880-1932)  made  a  name  for 
himself  by  writing  short  biographies  that 
debunked  their  subjects,  but  did  so  with  ele- 
gance and  wit.  He  combined  the  style  of  a  minor  Evelyn 
YVaugh  with  the  slant  of  a  demolition  expert  like  Robert 
Caro,  whose  studies  of  Robert  Moses  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son seem  to  have  been  carried  on  in  the  merry  mood  of  a 
hanging  judge. 

Stracheys  best-known  book.  Imminent  I'ictor'ums  (1918),  is 
a  quartet  of  brilliant  portraits  of  four  famous  people  whose 
personalities  intrigued  him  even  as  he  w  as  put  off  by  their 
insistence  on  taking  religion  and  moral  principles  seriously. 
In  a  brief  preface  he  assigned  them  bland  labels  that  give 
readers  no  hint  of  what  to  expect.  Henry  Edward  Manning 
( 1 K08-92),  an  .Anglican  convert  who  became  Cardinal  arch- 
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bishop  of  W  estminster,  is  identified  simply  as  "an  eccl 
tic";  Thomas  Arnold  (1795-1842),  die  legendary  headrr 
of  Rugby,  as  "an  educational  authority  "  and  General  CI 
George  Gordon  (1835-85),  an  eccentric  soldier  killed  il 
Sudan,  as  "a  man  of  adventure." 

None  of  these  designations  is  much  help,  but  the  ptf 
for  Florence  Nightingale  (1820-U>10),  the  only  worn  i 
the  group,  is  the  most  opaque.  She  is  described  as  "aw(|  - 
of  action,"  w  hich  is  like  calling  Joan  of  Arc  an  inno\x 
True,  but  not  enlightening. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  Florence  Nig§ 
gale  was,  after  Queen  Victoria,  the  most  famous  worn 
the  United  Kingdom  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  WTierfl 
was  in  her  mid-30 s,  the  Crimean  War  made  her  a  natn 
heroine.  For  the  next  50  years,  she  w  as  a  w  ealthy  and  r'li 
sive  semi-invalid,  whose  enormous  prestige  made  her  a  1 
erhouse  for  social  and  political  reform. 

After  1857  she  rarely  left  what  she  called  "my  little  H 
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I  he  last  45  of  her  90  years  this  was  in  fact  a  handsome 
I  house  not  far  from  Hyde  Park  in  London.  Ample 
S>]  irces  provided  by  her  family  guaranteed  that  she  lived 
$  comfortably,  attended  by  a  cook,  several  maids  and  a 
K  iman.  Not  the  style  of  a  Dorothy  Day  or  a  Mother 
ej  a.  But  unlike  them  and  most  social  reformers,  Florence 
I  ringale  actually  managed  to  change  for  the  better  some 
J  ful  social  structures. 

j  he  Crimean  War,  which  made  Nightingale  a  legend,  is 
H  /  much  a  blank  page  for  most  Americans,  so  a  digres- 
q  nay  be  useful  here.  That  was  a  conflict  more  poindesslv 
a  ful  of  human  life  than  even  most  wars  are.  It  began  in 
8  in  the  Crimea,  a  peninsula  extending  into  the  Black  Sea 
i)i  assia's  southern  frontier.  Some  300  miles  across  that  sea 
^  be  capital  of  the  Turks'  Ottoman  Empire,  the  city  then 
i\  nown  as  Constantinople  that  is  todays  Istanbul. 

i  he  belligerents  naturally  ascribed  lofty  motives  to 
\i  selves,  but  they  really  fought  to  decide  which  of  the 
ijj  pean  powers  would  control  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
s  Nicholas  I  had  mobilized  troops  to  back  up  his  demand 
n  te  be  allowed  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  Orthodox 
%  tians  living  in  what  was  left  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
SH  Ottoman  sultan  in  Constantinople  resisted  this  claim. 
b|  ake  sure  their  own  routes  to  the  Par  East  were  kept 
I ,  France  and  Great  Britain  sided  with  the  Turks  and 
in  egiments  to  the  Crimea  where  the  battles  took  place. 

i  fter  about  a  year  and  a  half  of  fighting,  the  tsar  asked 
u  eace  terms  in  February  1856  and  the  war  ended  a 
K  h  later.  By  that  time,  each  side  had  lost  approximately 
5  '00  men.  Military  operations  had  been  so  badly  mis- 
la  ged  that  many  of  these  deaths  were  due  to  sub-zero 
rej  ler,  along  widi  sickness  and  a  lack  of  supplies  and  medi- 
il  sources. 

lorence  Nightingale  once  noted  that  among  die  British 
His,  73  percent  in  eight  regiments  died  from  disease 
[q  — from  typhus,  cholera  or  dysentery.  She  saw  all  diat 
gj  and  misery  close  up  because  she  supervised  the  first 
a  tn  ever  to  serve  as  nurses  in  a  British  military  hospital, 
i  tober  1854,  she  led  38  of  these  women,  all  of  them  vol- 
tti  rs,  to  nurse  the  wounded  who  had  been  evacuated  from 
m  rimea  to  Scutari,  which  was,  to  use  Strachey's  term,  a 

I  b  just  across  the  Bosporous  from  Constantinople. 

I I  Scutari,  the  wounded  were  housed  in  a  wretched  bar- 
it'  that  had  been  converted  to  a  hospital  more  likely  to  kill 
Sato  cure.  In  November  1854,  Nightingale  wrote  to  a 
m  cian  friend  of  hers  in  London:  "We  have  now  four 
m  of  beds — and  not  18  inches  apart." 

mid  this  stinking  squalor,  the  poised  and  indomitable 
m  Nightingale  went  about  organizing  everything  from 
■  itchens  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  to  the  medical 
at'  That  was  to  be,  however,  her  last  extensive  experience 
f  j  nds-on  nursing.  When  she  returned  to  England  in 


1856,  she  began  working  behind  the  scenes  as  the  generalis- 
simo of  a  corps  of  high-minded  reformers  who  followed  her 
directions — or  were  sharply  rebuked  when  they  didn't.  She 
succeeded  partly  because  of  her  intelligence  and  forceful 
personality  and  partly  because  as  a  member  of  a  rich  and 
well-positioned  family  she  had  direct  lines  of  communica- 
tion for  a  quarter-century  with  leaders  of  British  government 
from  prime  ministers  on  down. 

One  of  her  first  campaigns  was  for  the  overhauling  of  the 
army's  medical  services.  After  that,  although  she  never  visited 
India,  she  prodded  the  British  government  into  setting  up 
programs  for  improving  sanitary  conditions  in  its  own  bar- 
racks there,  and  dien  in  the  Indian  villages. 

She  founded  and  organized  a  nursing  school  and  wrote 
in  Notes  on  Nursing  (1860)  a  little  book  that  became  a  best- 
seller and  is  still  in  print.  She  was  involved  in  the  effort  to 
reform  the  British  workhouses  that  Dickens  indicted  in  Oliv- 
er Twist.  She  compiled  masses  of  statistical  data  and  wrote 
analytic  reports  for  the  organization  of  health  care  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies.  In  her  drawing  room,  she  received  big- 
wigs from  around  the  w  orld  and  carried  on  a  network  of  cor- 
respondence. 

Even  in  her  old  age,  as  Strachey  said,  "When  hospitals 
were  to  be  built,  when  schemes  of  sanitary  reform  were  in 
agitation,  when  wars  broke  out,  she  was  still  the  adviser  of  all 
Europe."  Compared  with  Florence  Nightingales  ability  to 
rattle  and  influence  the  system,  I  Hilary  Clinton  seems  so  far 
to  have  been  hardly  more  effective  than  the  wife  of  a  village 
mayor  opening  the  annual  flower  show. 

Nowadays,  however,  although  most  adult  Americans 
know  the  name  of  Florence  Nightingale,  they  do  not  know 
much  more  about  her.  They  are  vaguely  aware  that  she  had 
something  to  do  with  the  reform  of  nursing,  but  they  don't 
know  that  she  recommended  that  the  sick  be  cared  for  at 
h<  ime  l  ather  than  be  sent  to  a  hospital  to  grow  worse. 

If  they  are  senior  citizens — make  that  "very  senior" — 
they  may  also  remember  from  their  school  days  that 
Longfellow  described  Florence  Nightingale  in  some  rather 
leaden  verses  as  a  "lady  with  a  lamp"  passing  through  the 
wards  of  a  military  hospital  as  "through  the  glimmering 
gloom."  (The  young  wounded  men  in  the  Scutari  barracks 
were  the  ones  who  first  gave  the  lady  that  title,  and  they 
didn't  mean  it  as  poetry.  After  eight  in  the  evening  when 
orderlies  took  over  from  the  female  nurses,  Miss  Nightin- 
gale allowed  no  woman  but  herself  to  patrol  the  wards.) 

Yet  if  Florence  Nightingale  has  faded  from  the  popular 
imagination,  she  continues  to  attract  the  attention  of  scholars. 
In  fact,  in  a  first-rate  essay-review  in  the  March  8  issue  of 
The  New  York  Review  of  Books,  Helen  Epstein,  an  expert 
on  public  health,  notes  what  she  calls  a  revival  of  Nightingale 
studies. 

Among  fairly  recent  books  on  Florence  Nightingale  are 
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two  from  American  women  with  distinguished  professional 
careers  of  their  own.  Both  were  published  in  1999.  One  is  a 
full-scale  biography  by  Barbara  Montgomery  Dossey,  Florence 
Nightingale:  Mystic,  I  Isionary,  Healer.  The  other  is  Mary  C. 
Sullivan's  The  Friendship  of  Florence  Nightingale  and  Mary  Clare 
Moore.  This  is  a  scrupulously  edited  collection  of  Nightin- 
gale's correspondence  with  a  Sister  of  Mercy  who  accompa- 
nied her  to  die  Crimea.  Their  friendship  continued  after  they 
returned  to  England  and  ended  only  when  the  nun,  the  Irish- 
born  Mary  Clare  Moore,  died  in  London  in  1874  at  the  age 
of  60. 

Ms.  Dossey 's  book,  a  handsomely  produced  over-size  vol- 
ume, is  highly  readable  although  too  hefty  to  be  conveniendy 
balanced  by  subway  riders.  It  not  only  provides  a  full-length 
and  svmpathetic  portrait  of  Florence  Nightingale,  but  with 
the  help  of  250  illustrations,  many  of  diem  photographs,  it 
vividlv  evokes  the  upper-class  world  of  1  ^th-century  Eng- 
land. That  high-Victorian  universe  teemed  with  persons  and 
events  that  Barbara  Dossey  identifies  for  grateful  U.S.  readers 
who  have  no  idea  who  Palmerston  was,  much  less  when  he 
served  as  prime  minister,  or  where  the  port  of  Balaklava  is, 
much  less  what  went  on  diere  in  October  1854.  (It  was  the 
site  that  mondi  of  die  battle  that  Tennyson  described  in  "The 
Charge  ot  die  Light  Brigade.") 

Mary  C.  Sullivan's  monograph  enlarges  a  detail  from  die 
broad  canvas  and  surrounds  the  letters  it  reprints  with  a  most 
satisfying  historical  commentary  that  says  a  great  deal  not 
only  about  Florence  Nightingale  but  also  about  the  Roman 
Cadiolic  Church  in  Great  Britain  at  diat  time. 

Despite  their  differences  in  scope,  these  two  books  have 
an  important  strength  in  common.  They  both  pay  instructive 
attention  to  Florence  Nightingales  rather  heterodox  Chris- 
tian faith — to  die  religious  beliefs  that  powerfully  energized 
her  life  but  were  dismissed  by  Lytton  Strachey  with  ironic 
amusement. 

There  is  also  a  certain  likeness  between  the  two  authors, 
as  one  can  see  from  a  capsule  summary  of  their  careers.  Each 
has  a  particular  reason  for  an  interest  in  Florence  Nightingale 
and  special  qualifications  for  following  up  that  interest.  Bar- 
bara Dossey  is  not  only  a  nurse  herself,  but  also  a  pioneer  in 
what  is  called  holistic  nursing.  Mary  Sullivan  is  not  only  a  Sis- 
ter of  Mercy  herself,  but  also  a  professor  of  language  and  lit- 
erature. It  is  neither  too  cute  nor  too  strained  to  say  that 
these  two  writers  share  with  Florence  Nightingale  and  Mary 
(>lare  Moore  a  dedication  to  works  of  mercy,  corporal  or 
spiritual.  The  four  are,  so  to  say,  sisters  in  mercy. 

Barbara  Dossey  received  a  B.S.  in  nursing  from  Baylor 
University  in  1965  and  a  master's  degree  from  Texas 
Women's  University  10  years  later.  Nowadays  she  and  her 
.husband,  Larry  Dossey,  a  physician,  live  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  As 
writers,  lecturers  and  editors  they  are  leaders  in  die  promo- 
tion of  alternative  therapies  in  the  care  of  die  sick. 


hi  "Attending  to  Holistic  Care,"  an  article  they  contrut- 
ed  to  the  August  1998  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  J% 
ing,  the  Dosseys  argued  briskly  and  persuasively  that  p-sj- 
cians  and  nurses  should  not  "concentrate  exclusively  orie 
body,  the  sick  organs,  and  the  deranged  biochemistry  ot 
their  patients.  They  should  follow  Florence  Nightin^; 
example  and  also  take  account  of  the  psychological  and  saj- 
tual  dimensions  of  these  patients'  lives. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health's  Office  of  Alternjlf 
Medicine  says  this  consideration  of  the  whole  perm 
"including  physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  spiritual  aspej|' 
is  what  is  meant  by  the  holistic  approach.  As  Ms.  Dc» 
describes  it,  that  approach  sounds  like  the  considerateimi 
perceptive  care  that  patients  would  like  to  think  all  m 
nurses  practice.  "I  want  to  emphasize,"  she  has  said,  lit 
holistic  nursing  is  not  a  speciality  in  nursing,  as  I  so  (■ 
hear,  but  is  the  essence  of  nursing...." 

Although  there  are  already  plenty  of  books  about* 
rence  Nightingale,  Ms.  Dossey  thought  there  was  roorS 
anodier.  This  would  be  a  book  giving  adequate  attentic't) 
the  religious  convictions  that  shaped  Florence's  ideal  on 
nursing  vocation  and  made  her  a  forerunner  of  the  ho  t 
nursing  concept. 

Mary  C.  Sullivan  also  appreciates  Florence  Nightinjkj 
spirituality,  and  she  too  has  something  distinctive  to  acHj 
the  Nightingale  story.  She  is  an  accomplished  scholar  ho 
entered  the  Rochester,  N.Y..  regional  community  of  them 
ters  of  Mercy  in  1950.  After  teaching  for  some  years  at  A 
elementarv  and  high  school  levels,  she  did  graduate  stucuB 
the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1960  she  received  her  fife 
torate  with  a  dissertation  on  aspects  of  Joseph  Conrad's  stlftf 

Since  then  she  has  had  one  of  those  careers  diat  calhe 
said  to  have  broken  a  mold  and,  however  it  is  descriB 
could  hardly  have  been  imagined  for  sisters  before  theec- 
ond  Vatican  Council.  In  1969  she  joined  the  faculty  oik 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  a  private,  nondenonjsfc 
tional  school  diat  offers  its  15,000  smdents  some  200  mbr; 
in  engineering,  technical  and  business  fields.  Mary  Sulliu  I 
currendy  a  professor  of  language  and  literature  in  the 
tute's  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  which  provides  a  seasoni 
the  humanities  for  those  thousands  of  young  men  I 
women.  She  served  as  dean  of  diis  college  from  1977  to  I 
and  chaired  R.I.T's  academic  senate  from  1996  to  1999. 

In  writing  a  commentary  for  the  Nightingale- \Iooreoi 
respondence,  Mary  Sullivan  chose,  she  says,  not  to  use  I 
tides  as  "Sister"  and  not  to  call  sisters  by  their  surnames  il 
That  may  be  a  hint  to  reviewers,  and  she  herself  wi 
referred  to  here  either  as  Professor  Sullivan  or  by  he  1 
name. 

Widi  her  background,  Mary  Sullivan  is  ideally  equitfd 
to  examine  the  letters  she  has  so  skillfully  edited.  Like  a  1 
great  Victorians,  Florence  Nightingale  was  a  prodigioulet- 
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ry  of  Ludmila  Javorova,  Ordained  Roman 
■Priest 

,  a  story  that  needs  to  be  told.  It  is  the 
a  democratic,  participatory  and 
:ic  church  emerging  in 
slovakian  Catholicism  at  a  moment  or  crisis  and  creativity,  a 
that  chose  to  ordain  women.  Miriam  Therese  Winter  is  to  be 

I  for  her  gripping  narration  of  this  important  story." 
MARY  RADFORD  RUETHER 

ed  not  theorize  any  longer  about  what  women  priests  might 
he  Church.  Miriam  Therese  Winter  shows  us  Ludmila 
a  in  action,  ministering  to  the  people  of  God  in  ways  that 
n  could,  as  a  clandestine  priest  in  the  underground  Church 
hoslovakia.  This  profoundly  Catholic  book  has  a  bonus:  a 
g  portrait  of  a  bishop  with  guts,  Felix  Davidek,  Ludmila's 
and  the  man  who  ordained  her,  despite  opposition  from  the 
heart.  Davidek  is  a  model  of  what  a  people's  bishop  could 
in  the  21st  century."  — ROBERT  BLAIR  RAISFR,  contributing 
3r  Newsweek  in  Rome 

Therese  Winter  traveled  to  Brno,  Czech  Republic  to  inter- 
idmila  Javorova,  a  courageous  woman  ordained  in  the 
Catholic  underground  church  in  1970.  Out  of  the  Depths  is 
n  exclusive  interviews  with  Javorova  and  tells  her  life  story. 

he  Depths  documents  ).i\orova's  struggle  to  live  her  priest- 
ith  integrity  within  the  restricted  framework  of  the  tradition 
times.  She  tells  in  her  own  words  what  it  was  like  to  live 

II  her  life  under  the  oppressiv  e  conditions  of  foreign  occupa- 
3zechoslovakia.  Her  remarkable  journey  takes  us  from  the 
gs  of  World  War  II  to  the  clandestine  activities  of  an  under- 
church  in  which  she  functioned  as  vicar  general  for  nearly 
years. 

ok  is  a  compelling  testimony  of  one  woman's  spirit  and  spiri- 
favorova  tells  how  she  grew  into  a  deeper  understanding  of 
means  to  be  a  priest,  sharing  insights  that  will  enrich  us  all. 
i  of  communism  also  ended  her  priestly  activities,  for  Rome 
to  stop,  and  she  obeyed. 

ok  is  at  once  an  inspiring  story  of  faith  against  all  odds  that 
ler  will  be  unable  to  put  down  and  an  important  account  of 
church  history.  It  will  be  sure  to  raise  significant  theological 
is  for  both  the  present  and  the  future. 

Therese  Winter  is  a  Medical  Mission  Sister  and  Professor  of 
,  Worship,  and  Spirituality  at  Hartford  Seminary  in 
d,  CT.  She  is  a  successful  composer  and  recording  artist  and 
aor  of  many  books,  including  The  Gospel  According  to  Mary. 

\  389-6,  $19.95  hardcover 


PAUL  P.  BAARD,  PH.D. 
AND  REV.  CHRIS  ARIDAS 

Motivating 
Your  Church 

How  Any  Leader  Can 
Ignite  Intrinsic 
Motivation  and  Growth 

In  this  new  book,  a 
Fordham  Business 
School  Professor  and  a 
Catholic  priest  introduce 
the  religious  world  to  the 
proven  methi  ><  Is .  >l 
intrinsic  motiv  ation.  The 
result  is  a  smart,  practi- 
cal, experience-based 
manual  that  can  be  easily 
used  by  anyone  in  church 
leadership  -  from  the 
head  pastor  to  the  chair 
of  the  altar  guild.  The 
tact  that  it  w  as  written  by 
a  ( Catholic  priest  and  an 
Evangelical  gives  it  a 
broadly  ecumenical 
appeal. 

0-8245-1894-2 
$14.95  paperback 


CARLO  MARIA 
CARDINAL  MARTINI 

On  the  Body 

.  I  Contempomry  Theology 
of  the  Human  Body 

As  parents,  teachers, 
and  catechists,  w  e  all 
struggle  to  relate  the 
Church's  teachings  on 
sexuality  to  our  chil- 
dren, students,  and  our- 
selves. Martini  pr<  i\  u  k  s 
straightforward  answers 
in  a  conversational  style 
meant  to  be  accessible 
ev  en  to  those  without 
much  theological  train- 
ing. I  lie  result  is  this 
a  impact,  articulate,  and 
v  i  i  \  spiritual  Ik  «  ik  that 
will  be  i it  use  ti  >  anyone 
looking  tor  theologically 
accurate  answers  to  dif- 
ficult questions  about 
sex  and  the  body. 

0-8245-1892-6 
$14,95  paperback 
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MICHAEL  M0RW00D 


Finding  ( )ur  Faith 


Is'*  * 
Jesus*-* 


Fi'ffA'nx  Our  r.ji//^f 


MICHAEL  MORWOOD 


Michael  Morwood  is  convinced  that  adult 
Christian  education  must  reflect  the  ques- 
tions and  doubts  that  adults  bring  to  their 
faith.  Morwood  first  raised  these  issues  tive 
vears  ago  when  he  published  Tomorrow's 
Catholic.  There,  he  spoke  forthnghtly  about  such  topics  as  the 
difficulty  many  adult  Christians  have  in  believing  in  original  sin 
or  taking  literally  what  the  Bible  and  church  teach  about  God 
and  heaven. 

Now  in  Is  Jesus  God?  Morwood  develops  his  vision  of  what  it 
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•iter.  Some  commentators  have  thought  that  her  chron- 
less  was  either  a  product  of  neurosis  or  a  pretext 
led  to  ward  off  inopportune  visitors.  Barbara  Dossey  is 
/  convinced  that  during  the  Crimean  War  Florence  did 
c  contract  a  fever  that  periodically  prostrated  her  for  the 
f  her  life.  WTiatever  the  case,  she  maintained  her  cru- 
and  contacts  through  a  torrent  of  letters  from  her  little 
411  my  business  is  writing,"  she  said  in  1865. 
lout  14,000  of  her  letters  have  survived.  Some  have 
published;  the  rest  remain  in  archives.  The  52  letters 
3rofessor  Sullivan  has  edited  are  preserved  in  the 
es  of  a  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  a  London 
borhood  called  Bermondsey.  This  house,  opened  in 
was  the  first  establishment  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
nd. 

>rty-seven  of  these  letters  were  addressed  to  Mother 
Clare  Moore,  the  first  superior  at  Bermondsey.  She  and 
ace  Nightingale  were  first  brought  together  in  the 
in  of  1854.  One-third  of  Britain's  troops  in  the  Crimea, 
»ut  10,000,  were  Irish  Catholics.  For  this  reason  Bishop 
las  Grant  of  Southwark  suggested  to  the  secretary  of 
iidney  Herbert  (1810-1861),  one  of  Florence's  great 
iters,  that  some  Roman  Catholic  sisters  be  included 
g  the  volunteers  who  were  being  recruited  by  Miss 
ingale  for  nursing  service. 


So  it  happened  that  10  of  that  first  group  of  38  who  sailed 
from  England  to  Scutari  were  sisters.  Five  of  these,  and  easily 
the  most  experienced,  were  from  the  Mercy  convent  in 
Bermondsey,  with  Mary  Clare  Moore  at  their  head.  Two 
months  later,  1 5  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  Ireland  also  joined  the 
volunteers. 

Generally  speaking,  Florence  Nightingale  thought  better 
of  men  than  of  women,  because  men  were  more  sympathetic 
to  her  work  and  more  of  a  help.  But  for  Mary  Clare  Moore, 
whom  she  always  addressed  as  "Dearest  Revd.  Mother,"  she 
had  only  praise. 

This  was  not  because  she  was  indulgent  toward  nuns. 
During  the  months  in  the  Crimea,  she  often  skirmished  with 
the  superior  of  the  sisters  from  Ireland,  Mother  Mary  Francis 
Bridgeman,  whom  Florence  referred  to  on  occasion  as  "Rev- 
erend Mother  Brickbat." 

Mother  Mary  Clare,  however,  was  a  colleague,  not  an 
adversary.  To  one  of  her  great  friends  and  pen  pals,  Ben- 
jamin Jowett  (1817-1893),  the  Oxford  Greek  scholar  and  lib- 
eral Anglican  clergyman,  Florence  w  rote  in  1862: 

The  most  religious  mind  I  ever  knew  was  that  of  a  R. 
Catholic  Revd.  Mother  who  was  so  good  as  to  go  out 
with  me  to  the  Crimea.  .After  w  e  came  home  I  found 
her  one  day  cleaning  out  a  gutter  with  her  own  bands. 
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I  know  she  did  it  on  no  theory.  I  diink  she  had  much 
better  employed  a  man  to  do  it,  but  that  is  what  I 
mean  by  a  true  idea  of  religious  life,  and  she  the  only 
R.  Cadiolic  too  I  have  ever  known  who  never  tried  to 
convert  me. 

Not  that  Reverend  Mother  could  have  expected  success  if 
she  had  tried.  Florence  Nightingale  was  brought  up  as  an 
Anglican,  and  Barbara  Dossey  says  she  never  seriously  con- 
sidered leaving  the  Church  of  England.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  Ms.  Dossey  also  notes,  Florence  was  disenchanted  with  die 
church  because  she  thought  it  neglected  the  poor. 

In  anv  case,  whether  or  not  she  was  a  potential  convert, 
Florence  always  thought  for  herself,  and  until  she  was  very 
old  her  mind  was  never  idling  in  neutral.  Ms.  Dossey  tracks 
very  fully  that  minds  twofold  journey — in  the  pursuit  of 
learning  and  in  a  search  for  union  with  God. 

Florences  father  was  a  gentleman  of  leisure  who  had 
inherited  great  wealth.  The  Dossey  book  has  photographs  of 
the  family's  two  main  houses — their  winter  residence,  a  mas- 
sive pile  set  within  a  4,000-acre  estate  called  Emblev  Park, 
and  a  summer  home  only  slighdy  less  grand  in  Derbyshire. 
From  these  commodious  bases  there  were  frequent  trips  to 
London  and  the  continent. 

Like  all  upper-class  women  of  her  day,  Florence  Nightin- 
gale was  educated  at  home,  but  her  father  supplemented  the 
governesses'  lessons  by  teaching  her  Latin  and  Greek,  hi  later 
years  she  would,  on  her  own  initiative  and  with  vast  enthusi- 
asm, study  mathematics,  statistics  and  theology.  She  also 
made  and  had  privately  published  copious  anthologies  of  the 
ideas  she  had  gathered  and  developed  from  these  suidies.  She 
hoped  Britain's  unchurched  working  classes  would  find  these 
volumes  nourishing,  but  they  preferred  less  strenuous  uses  of 
what  leisure  they  had. 

Florence  Nightingales  zest  for  learning  was,  however, 
only  part  of  her  inner  life.  In  an  account  of  herself  that  she 
wrote  when  she  was  31,  she  said:  "God  has  always  led  me  of 
Himself. .the  first  idea  I  can  recollect  when  I  was  a  child  was  a 
desire  to  nurse  the  sick. ..I  thought  God  had  called  me  to 
serve  Him  in  that  way." 

Her  parents  naturally  thought  otherwise.  The 
disheveled  and  drunken  Sairy  Gamp  of  Dickens's  Martin 
Chuzzlewitt  was  a  pretty  accurate  image  of  nurses  in  the 
England  of  the  1840's.  But  Florence  knew  that  was  not  the 
only  possible  type.  She  wanted,  she  said,  to  devote  herself 
"to  works  of  charity  in  hospitals  anil  elsewhere  as  Catholic- 
sisters  do." 

She  began  by  caring  for  the  sick  in  her  own  extended 
family  Then  in  1851  she  spent  three  months  studying  nurs- 
ing at  an  admirable  German  hospital,  the  Institute  of  Dea- 
conesses at  Kaiserwerth  on  die  Rhine.  She  also  observed  a 
hospital  run  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Paris. 


In  August  1853  she  took  up  her  first  full-time  nuii 
position  when  she  became  in  London  the  superintendtji 
what  was  grandly  called  the  Institution  for  the  Care  ofjft 
Gendewomen.  A  little  more  than  a  year  later  she  was  <fl 
the  Crimea.  When  she  returned  to  England  in  185(li 
began  those  projects  for  social  reform  that  would  makif 
the  adviser  of  all  Europe — and  parts  of  the  Americas  toA 

No  doubt,  most  of  her  letters  dealt  with  these  prolfc 
For  20  years,  she  wrote  almost  daily  to  a  certain  Dr.  ft 
Sudierland  who  had  headed  a  commission  on  sanitatiorai 
went  to  Scutari  in  1855.  Ms.  Dossey  and  Professor  SuM 
reprint  in  w  hole  or  in  part  letters  of  quite  another  sort-k 
ters  in  which  Florence  Nightingale's  comments  on  herjt 
versation  widi  God  are  sent  up  like  bursts  of  light. 

Barbara  Dossey  quotes  an  early  letter  that  is  partictrl 
striking.  In  September  1846,  when  Florence  was  loc* 
around  for  some  way  of  developing  nursing  skills,  she  vi 
to  her  aunt,  Hannah  Nicolson:  "I  never  pray  for  anytn 
temporal. ..but  when  each  morning  comes,  I  kneel  dm 
before  the  Rising  Sun,  &  only  say,  Behold  the  handma  c 
the  Lord — give  me  this  day  my  work  to  do — no,  non 
work,  but  thine." 

Three  years  later,  she  refused  a  marriage  proposal  of 
Richard  Mockton  Miles,  a  wealthy  and  cultivated  suitor  it 
had  been  hanging  around  for  seven  years.  Marriage  toil 
she  coolly  observed  in  some  notes  made  only  for  hei^b 
would  satisfy  the  intellectual  and  passionate  side  ohe 
nature,  but  not  die  moral  and  active  side.  God,  she  acffl 
"has  clearly  marked  out  some  to  be  single  women  as  Htja 
odiers  to  be  wives,  and  has  organized  them  according™ 
their  vocation." 

During  a  trip  to  Greece  in  1850,  she  consolidated^ 
understanding  of  her  vocation  by  making  on  May  12.K 
30th  birthday,  some  promises  that  she  considered  to  be  "W 
of  obedience  and  celibacy. 

Ms.  Dossey  doesn't  explain  how  Florence  interpre 
this  vow  of  obedience.  She  may  only  have  meant  thath 
would  fulfill  whatever  she  thought  to  be  God's  will  fore: 
That,  at  least,  was  what  she  aimed  to  do.  In  a  letter  h 
wrote  to  Mother  Clare  Moore  on  Christmas  Eve  1863  h 
recalled  that  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  had  not  lived  to  seeii 
reformation  of  the  papacy  that  she  wanted;  "And  I  shal 
see  the  reformation  of  the  Army.  But  I  can  truly  say 
whatever  I  have  known  our  Lord  to  desire  of  me,  I 
never  refused  Him  (knowingly)  anything." 

Florence  Nightingale  asked  that  many  of  her  lettei 
Mother  Clare  be  burned.  (They  may  have  contained 
much  snappy  criticism  of  politicians  and  some  bishc 
She  in  turn,  burned  many  of  Mother  Clare's  letters, 
only  after  treasuring  them  for  a  while.  On  Dec.  15,  1 
she  tells  Mother  Clare  that  she  is  visiting  her  brothein 
law  but  has  with  her  "all  your  dear  letters.  And  you  caJlo 
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;  how  much  they  have  encouraged  me.  They  are 

st  the  only  earthly  encouragement  I  have." 

i  fact,  their  exchanges  encouraged  them  both,  for,  as 

Sullivan  points  out,  Florences  friendship  and  solicitude 
an  "enduring  support  in  Clare  Moore's  religious  life." 
he  letters  preserved  in  the  Bermondsey  convent  and 
ited  in  Professor  Sullivan's  admirable  book  are  a  cozy 

of  down-to-earth  chat  and  musings  on  higher  things.  A 

short  note  may  touch  both  keys.  Writing  a  few  lines  on 
0,  1 864,  Florence  says  she  is  sending  six  bottles  of  Port 
to  speed  the  recovery  of  a  Mercy  sister  who  has  had 
s.  She  regrets  that  she  hasn't  time  to  comment  in  detail 

the  books  on  St.  Teresa  of  Avila  and  St.  Francis  Xavier 
Reverend  Mother  had  sent  her. 

le  is  not,  however,  about  to  return  these  books, 
igh  in  a  long  letter  a  few  days  earlier  she  had  said  she 
1:  "I  am  going  to  send  you  back  S.  Francis  Xavier.  His  is 
I  always  like  to  study  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  early 
fathers.  But  how  much  they  did — &  how  little  I  do. 
ee  I  keep  St.  Teresa  still." 

tary  Sullivan  is  surely  right  in  concluding  that  Mother 
Clare  contributed  to  Florence  Nightingale's  spiritual 
Dpment.  In  a  way,  she  was  a  successor  to  a  certain  Madre 
i  Colomba,  the  superior  of  the  Convent  Trinita  de 
i  in  Rome,  from  whom  Florence  learned  methods  of 
ation  during  a  10-day  retreat  in  1848. 


Florence  used  to  refer  to  this  nun  who  died  in  1860  as 
"My  Madre."  Mother  Mary  Clare  discreetly  continued  diat 
spiritual  direction  by  sharing  biographies  of  saints  and  treatis- 
es on  prayer  with  Florence  and  discussing  the  reflections 
stirred  by  these  readings. 

Barbara  Dossey  in  her  thoroughly  satisfying  book  empha- 
sizes the  importance  in  Florence  Nightingale's  life  of  a  mystic 
impulse.  When  she  was  interviewed  for  the  January  1999 
issue  of  a  journal  called  Alternative  Therapies,  Ms.  Dossey, 
speaking  of  Nightingale,  said:  "The  more  I  researched  her 
life,  the  more  clearly  I  saw  that  she  indeed  appeared  to  be  a 
genuine  19th-century  mystic.  Her  life  journey  was  similar  to 
that  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  St.  Catherine  of  Genoa  and 
Teresa  of  Avila.  That's  when  I  began  to  say:  'Maybe  this  is 
what  I  can  add.'" 

That  is  not  all  she  has  added.  When  the  73rd  General 
Episcopal  Church  Convention  met  in  Denver  last  July,  it 
approved  a  resolution  to  commemorate  Florence  Nightin- 
gale by  placing  her  name  on  the  list  of  Lesser  Feasts  and 
Fasts  in  the  church's  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Three  ot  the  five 
documents  that  argued  the  case  for  that  resolution  were  writ- 
ten by  Barbara  Dossey. 

Not  long  ago,  Ms.  Dossey's  press  representative  was 
asked  why  her  client  had  taken  on  that  extra  work,  since  she  is 
not  herself  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  "Because," 
she  said  with  considerable  warmth,  "Florence  deserves  it!"  0 


Don't  just  take  it  from  us... 

listen  to  one  of  America's  readers 


"I  keep  America  on  my  bedside 
table  and  in  my  bag  as  I  travel.  It 
is  one  of  my  most  trusted  guides 
as  I  seek  to  give  witness  to  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  in  my  own  life." 

Sister  Helen  Prejean,  C.S.J. 

Author  of  Dead  Man  Walking  anil 
lonsj-time  America  reader 


Here's  a  small  sample  of 
the  wide  range  of  topics 
we've  covered  in  recent 
issues: 

•  Gen-X  Catholics 

•  Ethics  in  Corporate 
America 

•  Spirituality  and 
the  Elderly 

•  Fighting  Sweatshop 
Abuses 

•  Religion  and 
American  Politics 

•  Women  in  the 
Church 
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catholics  in  the  public  square 

Do  American  Catholics  approach  civic  life  differently  than  do  other 
Americans?  Can  a  Catholic  presence  in  the  public  square  contribute 
something  distinctive  to  the  nation's  political  and  cultural  debates? 
How  has  American  culture  affected  Catholic  political  and  social 
thought?  Are  younger  Catholics  being  drawn  to  new  expressions  of 
public  Catholicism  —  or  to  none  at  all? 

American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square  is  a  three-year  research 
project  aimed  at 

■  identifying  distinctive  elements  in  a  Catholic  approach  to  civic  life; 

■  exploring  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  this  tradition  in  the 
American  context; 

-  examining  how  the  tradition  is  being  currently  expressed  and 
transmitted; 

■  analyzing  the  obstacles,  within  the  culture  or  the  church,  that 
impede  a  more  robust  Catholic  presence  in  the  public  square. 

American  Catholics  in  the  Public  Square  is  co-sponsored  by  the 
Commonweal  Foundation  in  New  York  City  and  the  Faith  &  Reason 
Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  is  funded  by  The  Pew  Charitable  Trusts. 

Participants  in  the  project's  meetings  have  included:  Scott  Appleby,  Benedict  Ashley,  Paul  Baumann, 
Peter  Berkowitz,  loseph  Bottum,  |ohn  Carr,  Peter  Casarella,  |ohn  A.  Coleman,  Charles  E.  Curran, 
lames  Davidson,  Michelle  Dillon,  Augustine  Di  Noia,  E.J.  Dionne,  lean  Bethke  Elshtain,  James  Fisher, 
Bryan  Froehle,  William  Galston,  Dana  Gioia,  J.  Bryan  Hehir,  Russell  Hittinger,  John  Langan,  David 
Leege,  Jane  Mansbridge,  Mark  Massa,  John  McGreevy,  Mary  McGrory,  Ralph  Mclnerny,  Wilson  Carey 
McWilliams,  Philip  Murnion,  Michael  Novak,  Kate  O'Beirne,  David  O'Brien,  Michael  Perry, 
Stephen  Pope,  Jean  Porter,  Thomas  Reese,  Robert  Royal,  Russell  Shaw,  Margaret  O'Brien  Steinfels, 
Peter  Steinfels,  Leslie  Tentler,  Robert  Wilken,  John  Wilkins,  Gregory  Wolfe. 

Information  about  the  project,  its  past  and  future  conferences,  reports, 
and  papers  can  be  found  at  www.catholicsinpublicsquare.org. 

COMMONWEAL  F   ^  Faith  &  Reason  Institute 

475  RIVERSIDE  DR.RM  405,  NEWYORK  NY  101 15  j    I  5  I  3  SIXTEENTH  ST..  NW.  WASHINGTON  20036 
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NDA  HALLIGAN  CONLEY 

<ave  a  friend  who  still  believes  in 
heaven. 

)t  a  stupid  person,  yet  with  till  she 
knows,  she  literally  talks  to  god, 
'  thinks  someone  listens  there  in 
heaven. 

— Louise  Gluck 

HARDLY  REMFMBER  the  day  I 
brought  the  statue  home  with  me.  I 
remember  only  its  brokenness.  My 
rery  old  friend  Tom  owned  pre- 
ittle,  but  he  wanted  me  to  have  this 

of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  He 
d,  in  tact,  with  an  urgency  he  rarely 
/ed.  I  knew  I  must  pay  attention, 
om  the  first  time  I  brought  Tom 
icharist,  I  realized  that  our  ffiend- 
'ould  probably  be  brief.  Time  had 
m  physically  sore,  handicapped  and 

I  also  recognized  from  the  outset 
;re  was  a  man  who  carried  meaning 
iim,  a  why  for  who  he  was,  that 

transport  me  beyond  the  extrane- 
id  temporary  into  the  realm  of  the 
wn,  where,  it  is  believed,  the  heart 
us  welcomes  the  sore  and  forlorn, 
red  and  downtrodden.  When  I 
led  home  with  the  statue,  its  face 
rms  chipped,  its  clothes  torn,  I 
led  my  head  wondering  what  possi- 
eaning  I  could  gain  from  it.  Why 

Tom  want  me  to  have  something 
ten  by  time? 

ow  little  attention  we  pay  to  the 
l  and  the  ugly.  How  willing  we  are 
card  the  bruised  apple,  the  child's 
own  shoe,  the  fallen  statue.  Our 
lecome  exercises  in  distraction,  in 
ing  of  what  we  perceive  to  be  use- 
vhile  surrounding  us  each  day  are 
irting  and  the  lonely,  the  old  and 
sheveled.  This  I  knew.  I  dance  at  a 


HALLIGAN  CONLEY  writes  from  Aloha, 


beautiful  woman  tossing  her  head,  walk- 
ing in  confidence,  knowing  that  around 
the  corner  sit  the  afflicted,  the  torn  soul 
searching  for  salvation.  That  person's 
beauty  is  more  troublesome. 

The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  Entrust- 
ed to  me.  Jesus  pointing  to  his  adorable 
heart.  All  my  childhood,  above  my  par- 
ents' bed  was  that  picture  of  Jesus' 
Sacred  Heart,  emblematic  of  something 
profoundly  Catholic.  But  I  hardly  ever 
thought  about  it.  Surely  I  did  not  think 
that  it  might  one  day  restore  my  sense 
of  hope  and  trust  and  love  after  my 
father  had  finally  sipped  that  last  drop 
of  alcohol.  I  did  not  know  then  what  I 
know  now,  after  living  real  years  of  life. 
Oh  sure,  I  knew  about  the  miracle  from 
my  grade-school  religion  book.  Jesus 
exposes  his  Sacred  Heart  to  St.  Mar- 
garet Mary  Alacoque.  His  finger  points 
to  the  crown  of  thorns  encircling  that 
heart  emanating  love — the  inevitable 


dichotomy  of  life.  He  wants  her  to  tell 
others  to  remember  his  heart.  To  rec- 
ognize his  love  lor  them,  for  the  lonely 
and  the  afflicted. 

My  friend  Tom  was  among  the 
lonely  and  the  afflicted.  When  I  met 
him,  he  had  no  one  special  person  in  his 
life,  as  many  of  us  do.  Not  even  a  single 
remaining  relative  to  keep  him  compa- 
ny. But  his  perfect  love  of  God  was  the 
purest  I  had  ever  encountered.  For  that 
reason,  he  was  never  alone.  For  if  it  is 
true,  as  the  great  religious  thinker 
Simone  Weil  writes,  that  the  love  of 
God  is  pure  only  when  "joy  and  suffer- 
ing inspire  an  equal  degree  or  grati- 
tude," then  Tom  knew  this  primal  love.  Z 
He  could  hold  the  mutilated  statue  of| 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  realizes 
that  our  earthly  lives  are  fragmented  a 
bits,  a  mere  foreshadowing  of  eternal  f 
joy,  the  fullness  of  God's  love.  Hes 
couldn't  wait  to  see  the  face  of  Jesus,  he? 
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would  say  to  me,  again  and  again,  dur- 
ing our  many  long  hours  of  talks. 
There  in  that  huge  beyond,  Jesus' 
Sacred  Heart  would  have  arms  unbro- 
ken, so  unlike  the  disfigured  statue  I 
now  saw  in  front  of  me.  The  face  of 
Jesus  would  be  lovely,  Tom  knew,  his 
facial  skin  not  peeling  down  an  entire 
side,  as  the  plastered  statue  in  front  of 
me  did.  And  he  would  stand  there  as  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  a  wholeness 
no  one  of  us  can  hope  to  find  while  we 
traverse  time. 

I  met  Tom  one  summer  when  our 
pastor  had  gone  away  to  study  canon 
law.  As  his  replacement  eucharistic 
minister,  I  was  to  visit  five  of  his  elderly 
homebound  parishioners.  On  my  initial 
trip,  Tom  was  the  last  of  the  five  I  visit- 
ed that  hot  August  morning.  My  love 
for  him  was  immediate — but  disturbing. 
I  left  his  dilapidated  apartment  and 
went  home  and  wept.  Sitting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  my  stairs,  I  wondered  how  a 
church  of  loving  members  could  forget 
this  old  man  who  lived  alone,  blind  and 
seemingly  unaware  of  his  filthy  sur- 
roundings. His  wife  of  50  years,  I  would 
learn,  had  died  two  years  earlier.  But  I 
would  not  learn  until  a  year  into  my  vis- 
its with  him  that  he  had  also  been  a 
Franciscan  priest  for  20  years. 

He  had  left  his  religious  order  to 
get  married.  Back  in  the  1940's  that  act 
alone  was  enough  to  excommunicate 
him  from  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was 
a  scandal  —  this  man  who,  though 
bruised  In  his  peers,  would  embrace  a 
statue  hardlv  recognizable  and  urge  on 
me  recognition.  Here  was  the  old  man 
bent  with  years,  the  poet  w  ho  grasped 
with  a  poetic  subtlety  the  hugeness  of 
our  hurting  and  made  from  it  some- 
thing whole  and  meaningful  and 
approachable. 

We  all  bruise.  We  hurt.  We  slap. 
We  fidget.  We  complicate  the  simple. 
Our  hearts  break.  1  break  yours,  you 
take  mine.  We  accept  this  morning's 
awakening  as  it  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands will  be  just  like  it.  But  I  recognize 
none  too  soon  that  only  the  heart  of 
Jesus  remains  constant,  steadfast  and 
whole,  unmarred  by  the  years  Tom  had 
touched  it.  I  have  my  friend  Tom  to 
thank  for  that  lesson.  He  pointed  me 
toward  this  story  and  whispered  a  prayer. 
I  had  only  to  listen  in  order  to  hear.  f$ 


The  Priests  of  St.  Snlpiee,  an  international  association  ol  diocesan 
priests  committed  to  the  formation  and  education  of  seminarians 
and  diocesan  priests,  developing  vocations  for  a  multi-cultural  Church  and 
collaborating  with  seminary  programs  in  the  missions 
invite  priests  interested  in  sharing  then  spiritual,  intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts  to  join  our  ministry  to  priests  and  seminarians. 


Please  call,  wnle  ore-mail:  410-323-5070.  lulshafer@sulpicians  i 
The  Director  of  Discernment  Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue  Baltimore.  MD  212 
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Coming  to  understand  our  relationship  with  Gr 


John  Navone,  S.J. 

Lead,  Radiant  Spirit 

Our  Gospel  Quest 

Darkness  and  light,  blindness  and  vision,  death  and 
life,  the  biblical  narratives  are  full  of  these  opposites, 
as  are  our  lives  as  humans. The  tension  between  these 
opposites,  between  love  and  hate,  and  ignorance  and 
knowledge,  is  not  some  cosmic  coincidence,  says 
Navone,  but  a  key  to  understanding  our  relationship 
with  God  and  our  life  in  faith. 
0-8146-2594-0   Paper,  136  pp.,  5  7s  x  8  'A,  $1 1 .95 
www.catalog.litpress.org/detail.cfm?ID=2151 

Patricia  A.  Fox,  R.S.M. 

God  as  Communion 

John  Zizioulas,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  and  the 
Retrieval  of  the  Symbol  of  the  Triune  God 

God  as  Communion  explores  ancient  and  new 
meanings  of  the  symbol  of  God  as  Trinity  and 
brings  the  Christian  traditions  of  West  and  East  into 
0^  dialogue. Through  an  exploration  of  the  works  of 

two  contemporary  theologians,  John  Zizioulas 
At  bookstores  or       and  Elizabeth  Johnson,  Patricia  Fox  retrieves  this 
iL'Tlllb't?  I'  ' (i        central  Christian  symbol  and  uncovers  its  power 
for  the  Church  and  world  today. 

0-8146-5082-1  Paper,  280  pp.,  6  x  9,  $24.95 

www.cataloq.litpress.org/detaikfm?ID=2141 
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The  Triumph  of 
Timothy  McVeigh 

Ve  enact  the  deadly  liturgy  he  has 
uvened.' 


|  UPPOSEDLY,  ON  JUNE  1 1  we 
will  find  out  whether  Timothy 
McVeigh  wins  or  whether  he 
wins.  The  Oklahoma  Citv 
bomber  dropped  all  appeals  in 
/  2001  so  that  he  might  be  killed, 
y  16,  by  the  very  forces  that  taught 
»w  to  kill.  The  death  date,  however, 
w  been  delayed  by  what  seems  to 
ieen  the  ineptitude  of  the  F.B.I, 
t  lawyers  tell  us  that  McVeigh  will 
uate  whether  "he  wants  to  be  exe- 
'  Perfect.  Another  act  of  murder, 
■ne  state-sponsored  and  most 
Uy  deliberate,  will  take  place  at  his 
;hest  in  Terre  Haute,  hid. 
mothy  McVeigh's  medals  for  hero- 
xing  the  Persian  Gulf  war,  his  bit- 
;  at  the  sniper-like  killings  of  Randy 
:r's  wife  and  son  at  Ruby  Ridge,  his 
led  rage  at  the  oven  chamber  of 
and  the  political  tracts  that  formed 
>ral  judgment — all  somehow  came 
ier  on  April  19,  1995,  in  what  he 
ed  to  be  the  righteous  bombing  ot 
fred  P.  Murrah  Federal  Building, 
168  persons  perished  and  500  were 
d.  It  was  a  monstrously  evil  act. 
red,  dismembered  human  beings, 
^  lge  3  months  to  73,  not  including 
unborn,  were  strewn  in  a  broken 
lg  worthy  of  Dresden's  fire  storms 
gasaki's  rubble.  The  deaths  of  chil- 
/ere  unfortunate  in  McVeigh's  eyes, 
tj  ;cause  of  the  sheer  monstrosity  of 
t  (as  Lou  Michel  and  Dan  Herbeck 
.  in  the  recently  released  American 
isi)  but  as  "collateral  damage" — a 
J  mistake  that  would  distract  atten- 
Irom  the  real  purpose  of  the  Okla- 
J  City  Bomber. 

is  purpose  and  its  logic  were  not 
i;!  "oducts  of  lunacy,  selfishness  or  stu- 
I .  McVeigh  is  steeped  in  the  tradi- 


tion  of  killing  for  a  just  cause.  The  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  its  heroes,  its  mar- 
tyrs for  liberty,  are  dear  to  his  heart.  So 
also  is  Lincoln's  assassin.  The  T-shirt 
McVeigh  wore  on  his  fatal  day  sported 
the  picture  of  Lincoln  and  a  Latin  quote 
used  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  that  in  trans- 
lation reads,  "Thus  always  to  tyrants." 
Convinced  diat  die  price  of  freedom  and 
victory  is  die  killing  ot  others,  he  would 
spill  the  blood  of  tyrants  and  those  they 
cherished. 

.And  this  is  what  we  must  remember. 
No  matter  how  wrong-headed  his  think- 
ing, McVeigh  thought  that  he  was  fight- 
ing a  great  evil,  that  the  losses  required 
were  for  the  greater  good.  So  always  it 
has  been  with  the  willingness  to  sacrifice 
others  for  some  great  good,  tor  liberty  or 
family,  for  nation  or  justice.  I  have  heard 
the  same  in  Ireland,  India,  Hong  Kong 
and  Africa  over  the  last  30  years — always 
from  those  who  thought  that  killing  was 
justified  if  the  cause  were  noble  enough. 
iMcVeigh  heard  the  same  mantra,  not  in 
far  off  places,  but  here  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  decorated  Army  hero  who 
received  medals  for  killing  in  Desert 
Storm.  All  killing  of  persons,  in  every  war, 
for  any  terrorist,  tor  any  executioner,  is  a 
matter  ot  sufficient  justification.  And 
McVeigh  had  his. 

One  could  imagine  McVeigh  think- 
ing it  his  ditty  to  kill.  It  might  be  by  divine 
command  or  the  sheer  moral  imperative 
to  stop  evil.  He  might  even  hold  that  any- 
one who  knew  the  terrible  truth  would 
have  the  duty  to  do  the  same. 

One  can  certainly  imagine  that 
McVeigh  thought  his  actions  were  for  die 
greater  good,  the  greatest  happiness  in  die 
long  run  for  the  greatest  number.  This  is 
precisely  his  claim. 

What  one  cannot  imagine  is  a  Timo- 


thy McVeigh  who  knew  that  there  was 
no  acceptable  reason  for  killing.  With 
this  moral  principle,  he  could  not  have 
done  his  deed.  With  this  as  our  moral 
principle,  we  would  not  execute  him. 

For  now  the  state,  in  our  name,  will 
kill  him,  expunge  the  evil — "dirt)  for 
dirty,"  as  one  ot  McVeigh's  favorite  songs 
has  it.  He  calls  it  "state-assisted  suicide." 
But  it  is  more.  It  is  the  state,  the  nation, 
ourselves  who  acquiesce  in  this,  who 
prove  him  right.  It  will  be  cold-blooded, 
rationally  justified,  premeditated  killing 
for  a  good  cause.  We  think  executing  him 
will  make  our  moral  point.  He  knows  it 
makes  his  point.  Dirty  tor  dirt}'. 

The  truest  punishment  would  be  tor 
McVeigh  tinalh  to  realize  the  horror  ol 
the  deed  he  has  done.  The  only  real  rec- 
ompense would  be  living  with  that  truth 
in  atonement.  As  it  is,  we  will  settle  for 
affirming  his  immoral  doctrine. 

To  render  yet  another  human  being 
expendable  and  worthy  only  of  extinction 
is  to  choose  once  again  an  act,  irreversible 
and  definitive,  that  negates  any  intrinsic 
human  dignity  that  might  command  our 
respect  and  restrain  our  impulse  to  kill, 
no  matter  how  noble  our  cause  or  laud- 
able our  goals.  In  killing  persons  we 
assault  the  very  reason  why  diere  is  ethics 
or  liberty  or  conscience  or  justice  in  the 
first  place.  We  erode  the  foundation  of 
ethics  itself.  We  succumb  to  the  delusion 
that  we  prove  the  sacredness  ot  human 
life  by  snuffing  out  another  life. 

It  has  been  called  "The  Next  Big 
Show."  Terre  I  laute  w  ill,  no  doubt,  expe- 
rience economic  adrenalin.  The  I  loliday 
bin  is  all  booked  up.  There  will  be  round 
the-clock  media  mania.  Maybe  ev  en  the 
anchor  stars  will  show  up.  But  when  we 
execute  Timothy  McVeigh,  when  we 
enact  the  deadly  liturgy  he  has  convened, 
we  will  have  become  just  a  little  more  like 
him.  With  his  final  act  on  earth,  we,  car- 
rying out  his  will,  will  only  confirm  his 
deadly  logic. 

Then  again,  he  may  select  another 
scenario  that  w  e  will  duly  follow  ,  until  we 
win  some  day  our  right  to  kill  him  and 
once  again,  embrace  his  mad  method.  If 
that  is  the  case,  we  might  at  least  take 
away  his  soft  porn  magazines  and  televi- 
sion set.  Or  is  that  worse  than  death? 

John  F.  Kavanaugh,  S.J. 
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Art  For  Whose 
Sake? 

Displays  of  Power 

Controversies  in  the  American 
Museum  From  the  Enola  Gay  to 
Sensation 

By  Steven  C.  Dubin 

New  York  Univ.  Press.  275p  $18.95  (paper). 
ISBN  0814718906 

Midway  through  Displays  of  Power,  Steven 
Dubin  writes,  "Since  the  U.S.  bombing 
of  the  Japanese  cities  of  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  in  1945,  we  have  become  a 
nation  split  between  what  one  observer 
recently  termed  'the  culture  of  consen- 
sus' and  the  'culture  of  dissent.'"  But 
what  if,  as  many  from  Aristotle  to  Ralph 
Nader  have  said,  we  have  a  third  choice? 

Dubin  toys  with  a  third  option,  but 
mostly  uses  "dissent"  and  "consensus"  to 
map  contrasting  reactions  to  controver- 
sial museum  exhibitions  of  the  1990's, 
e.g.,  the  Smithsonian's  "  The  Last  Act" 
(on  the  Enola  Gay),  the  Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York's  "Gaelic  Gotham" 
and  (new  for  the  paperback)  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum's  "Sensation,"  the  show  that 
made  elephant  dung  famous.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  Media,  Society  and  the  Arts 
program  at  SUNY-Purchase,  Dubin 
writes  with  energy,  knowledge  and  a 
large  resource  base,  having  interviewed 
many  involved  in  the  disputes — with  one 
exception.  He  offers  "thinking  outside 
the  box"  about  the  "culture  wars."  In 
fairness,  let  me  note  he  has  received 
many  rave  reviews.  In  civility,  let  me  dis- 
sent. 


In  the  "progressive"  view  Dubin  rep- 
resents, museums  are  either  "crucibles  of 
change"  or  the  "pleasant  refuges"  of  the 
past.  But  why  either/or?  Why  can't 


STEVEN    C.  DUBIN 

Displays  of  Power 

Controversy  in  the  American  Museum 
from  the  Enola  Gay  to  Sensation 
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museums  eschew  precommitments  to 
change  or  the  status  quo,  and  simply  be 
educational  institutions — raising  ques- 
tions, but  not  foreclosing  them  with  pre- 
scribed answers?  Are  the  only  options  to 
hype  or  ignore  harsh  truths — in  current 
lingo,  either  "contestation"  or  "tri- 
umphalism"?  Must  the  culture  wars,  in 
short,  become  one  vast  episode  of 
"Crossfire,"  featuring — "on  the  left" — 
half  of  our  national  bipolar  disorder 
and — "on  the  right" — its  ideological 
twin? 

In  a  central  chapter,  Dubin  discusses 
the  Smithsonian's  "The  West  as  Ameri- 
ca," which  irked  many  by  examining  the 
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art  of  the  frontier  (Frederick  Reminl 
Albert  Bierstadt  et  al.)  under  a  dm 
structive  lens.  "Manifest  Destiny'l 
presented  as  mass  murder.  That  is,l 
plistic  consensus  over  frontier  mvthva 
trumped  by  simplistic  dissent.  Dl 
notes  that  Yale's  cultural  historian  at 
Trachtenberg  proposed  a  balanced  ij 
native  to  such  extremes,  but  he  dqn 
follow  through  on  how  it  could  I 
applied  to  this  exhibition  and  othe  s 
well.  This  prevents  him  from  fulfillirB 
early  promise  to  present  "no  heroe;a 
no  villains."  Granted,  villains  exist:  I 
Washington  senators;  during  "Sensatr. 
a  mayor  in  New  York.  Still,  when  El 
asks  who  started  the  fuss  over  the  ■ 
and  then  answers  "politicians,"  I  I 
Not  those  who  titled  the  show  or  w« 
ads  stressed  its  "shocking"  outlook?  ffl 
it  "Sensation,"  and  the  merits  of  (18 
Ofili's  painting  of  the  Virgin  Alary  jffi 
perforce  be  lost  in  the  tempest.  (Ofilial 
ed  that  he  used  elephant  dung  as  matia 
in  his  African-based  craft,  to  affl 
Man 's  spiritual  fertility.)  WTio  can  bra 
protesters  for  missing  such  nuance  ne 
B.M.A.'s  marketing  mavens  went  fodi 
jugular?  Curators  say  they  want  to  ,is 
public  attention  from  the  literal  surfa  t 
art  to  the  symbolic,  but  someone  it 
knew  how  to  jerk  "literal"  chain:A 
Dubin  comes  close  to  admitting,  p»li 
fuss  was  actually  in  the  best  interes  c 
the  show's  promoters.  Was  the  mark  n 
simply  "Guiliani  bait"?  Was  them 
trace  of  the  bohemian  creed,  "Shocni 
bourgeois"?  If  protesters  were  unfit 
Ofili,  were  they  to  the  B.M.A.?  Doep 
B.M.A.  seem  (happily)  to  be  couin 
controversy  again  with  the  new  exjbi 
featuring  Renee  Cox's  photo  of  hersj  I 
a  naked  black  female  Jesus  leadimi 
Last  Supper? 

Dubin  defends  not  just  B.M.A.  (T 

the  reviewers 

Tom  O'Brien,  formerly  at  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  is  the  m  a\ 
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Jane  E.  Fisher  is  an  associate  profess* of 
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>ut  also  those  staging  "The  Last 
icknowledging  only  their  naivete 
die  reaction  it  got.  Their  "histori- 
"  he  says,  was  a  good  tool  for  "con- 
"  the  "consensus"  American  myth 
;e  of  the  bomb  was  necessary  to 
'es.  Many  critics,  however,  did  not 
in  "consensus"  about  the  bomb, 
sue  to  many  was  not  whether  it 
ht  to  drop  the  bomb,  but  whether 
:ans  in  1945  thought  it  was  right, 
irators  put  at  issue  the  integrity — 
2  judgment,  but  the  integrity — of 
nakers  and  the  soldiers  whose  lives 
thought,  debatably  perhaps,  the 
would  save.  Dubin  presents  "The 
.ct"  controversy  as  a  conflict  of 
/ative  mythmaking  versus  scholar- 
>ricizing.  However,  Ken  Ringle  of 
Washington  Post — not  interviewed 
;  book — and  many  others  (e.g.,  Ian 
la  of  The  New  York  Review  oi 
saw  it  as  a  conflict  of  historicizing 
selective  historicizing.  To  them, 
libit  needed  full  historicizing,  e.g., 
jiving  military  historians  (whose 
epresentation  was  acute)  or,  say, 
e,  Korean  or  even  Vietnamese  his- 
whose  views  on  Samurai  mili- 
might  shock  liberal  Americans.  In 
gment  and  that  of  many  histori- 
The  Last  Act"  curators  did  not 
icize";  they  gave  to  an  arguable 
a  privileged  place, 
be  Last  Act"  illustrates  the  danger, 
Dubin  underestimates,  when 
m  curators  live  on  the  "cutting 
it  keeps  moving  and  can  cut  like  a 
ged  sword.  Their  claim  that  Tru- 
5mbed  Hiroshima  to  scare  Stalin 
i  not  from  historians  of  World 
I,  but  "cold  war  revisionists," 
day  (post- Vietnam)  has  come  and 
another  long  story).  As  Eastern 
:an  archives  open  and  aging  Rus- 
Id  warriors  speak,  revisionism  now 
I  revised. 

bin  claims  such  exhibits  illustrate 
)  between  "populist"  and  "elitist" 
ches  to  museuming.  True,  conser- 
prefer  "high-minded"  shows,  free 
troversy  over  art  or  history.  As 
says,  museums  have  imbibed  the 
lolarship  that  depicts  America  less 
imphal,  transplanted  outgrowth  of 
e  than  a  clash  of  peoples  from 
continents  enduring  multiple 
ons.  Good:  mav  museums  tell  the 


whole  truth,  and  in  popular  terms.  But 
can  a  selective  agenda  to  demonize 
America,  traditional  art  or  European  her- 
itage be  called  "populist"?  No  democracy 
is  going  to  be  thrilled  by  being  told  it  has 
a  moral  duty  to  self-deconstruct. 

Progressives  live  in  anxiety  of  ever 
being  thought  soft  on  conservatism. 
When  daring  museum  shows  are 
attacked  by  the  right,  they  rush  to  their 
defense — in  many  cases,  correctly.  Civil 
War  battlefield  museums  now  take  on 


slavery,  but  in  the  South  they  raise  the 
ire  of  those  who  ply  the  tale  that  states 
rights  was  the  issue.  Dubin  is  correct  in 
saying  lhat  museums  should  examine 
cherished  myths.  Although  there  are  no 
guarantees  about  how  to  do  this  well, 
there  is  always  another  choice  besides 
upholding  or  demolishing  them. 

The  choice  requires  more  ot  what 
Dubin  admires:  skepticism — targeted 
against  cherished  myths  of  the  left  as 
well  as  the  right.  Tom  O'Brien 


.  .  .  through  a  mix  of 
leisure  reflection, 
study,  prayer,  play  .  . 
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Francesco  in 
Tableaux  Vivant 

Salvation 

Scenes  from  the  Life  of  St.  Francis 

By  Valerie  Martin 

Alfred  A.  Knopf.  268p$24.  ISBN  0315409831 

In  novels  such  as  Mary  Rcilly  and  Italian 
Fever,  Valerie  Martin  made  her  reputation, 
balancing  historical  locations  and  charac- 
ters with  the  social  detail  that  we  expect 
from  comedies  of  manners.  She  has 
excelled  in  tracing  how  undercurrents  of 
emotion  become  visible,  flirting  with  the 
Gothic  tradition  without 
abandoning  literary  realism. 
Now  this  well-established 
novelist  has  turned  her 
attention  to  one  of  the  best 
known  and  beloved  of  saints, 
Francis  of  Assisi.  A  reader 
might  wonder  why  Martin, 
who  has  been  justly  com- 
pared with  Jane  Austen  and 
Edgar  Allen  Poe,  would  be 
drawn  to  a  saint  who 
renounced  earthly  posses- 
sions and  desires  to  wed 
himself  to  Lady  Poverty. 

Martin  answers  the  question  of  her 
interest  in  St.  Francis  early  in  this  majestic 
and  unconventional  biographv.  She  begins 
her  narrative  with  a  conversion — her 
encounter  with  the  storv  of  St.  Francis's 
life  in  the  Italian  frescoes  of  Sasseta  and 
Gozzoli.  She  is  transfixed  by  the  "other- 
worldly" quality  of  these  paintings,  their 
ability  to  portray  the  "ordinary  and  magi- 
cal." Although  not  a  Catholic  or  "particu- 
larly religious,"  Martin  recognizes  the 
appeal  of  spirituality  that  "offers  egress 
from  a  prison"  of  mortality. 

In  her  earlier  novels,  Martin  focused 
on  marginal  characters,  such  as  Mary  Rcil- 
ly, servant  to  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 
What  attracts  her  to  St.  Francis  is  his 
embrace  of  marginality,  which  fuels  his 
irony.  Martin's  St.  Francis  is  a  devout 
trickster  figure  who  delights  in  contradic- 
tion and  in  confounding  expectations. 
What  happens  to  this  iconoclast  when  his 
order  grows  and  is  subsumed  into  the 
medieval  Catholic  Church  provides  the 
biography's  major  conflict.  It  is  a  credit  to 
Martin  that  she  makes  this  perennial  issue 


fresh  and  compelling. 

Although  it  contains  endnotes  and  a 
bibliography.  Salvation  never  pretends  to 
be  a  historical  account  of  St.  Francis's  life. 
Nor  is  it  hagiography.  Medieval  art  pro- 
vides the  closest  equivalent  to  Martin's 
work  here;  she  writes  as  though  she  is 
painting  frescoes  of  St.  Francis's  life,  work- 
ing beside  Giotto  and  Sassetta.  She 
emphasizes  dramatic  events  and  the  inter- 
action of  selected  characters,  but  always 
from  an  exterior  point  of  view,  preserving 
the  essential  mysteries  of  St.  Francis's  life 
story.  Although  her  emphasis  on  mysteries 
without  solutions  may  disappoint  some 
readers,  it  conveys  the  appeal  of  religious 
figures  to  our  imaginations.  The  life  of  St. 

Francis  attracts  Martin 
(among  many  others)  pre- 
cisely because  it  defies  rea- 
son, cause  and  effect  and 
the  self-serving  edicts  of 
consumer  capitalism.  Its 
mystery  resides  in  the 
essential  jov  of  St.  Francis, 
his  laughter  ringing  behind 
every  scene  of  physical  suf- 
fering and  decay- 
Martin  revitalizes  the 
story  of  St.  Francis's  life  by 
reversing  its  order.  The 
narrative  begins  with  the 
dead  body  of  St.  Francis  and  ends  with  his 
youthful  encounter  with  a  leper  on  the 
road.  Images,  characters  and  symbols  are 
repeated  throughout,  lending  a  coherence 
based  on  intensity  of  personal  vision  rather 
than  cause  and  effect.  The  biography  cre- 
ates a  series  of  tableaux  similar  to  the 
famous  painted  sequences  of  St.  Francis's 
life,  a  risky  strategy  if  the  major  events  of 
his  life  were  not  so  well  known.  Here, 
readers  encounter  the  tableaux  out  of 
sequence  ami  must  provide  their  own  con- 
nections: the  burial  of  his  body,  his  death, 
his  stigmata,  his  participation  in  the  Fifth 
Crusade,  his  support  of  St.  Clare,  his 
growing  group  of  followers,  his  materialis- 
tic youth  and  his  recognition  of  his  voca- 
tion. This  is  a  dramatic,  anti-historical  way 
to  structure  a  biography,  but  it  is  effective 
because  it  makes  us  active  participants  in 
the  act  of  writing  a  biography. 

Salvation  offers  one  original  insight 
into  St.  Francis's  continuing  interest:  he 
has  the  strength  that  comes  from  con- 
fronting one's  own  deepest  fears  and 
befriending  them.  Late  in  the  biography, 
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we  finally  meet  the  young  Franci'l 
before  he  will  become  a  saint.  As  a  wl 
young  man,  Francis  fears  death,  as  eij 
ied  by  the  gruesome  figures  of  the  kji 
a  nearby  lazaretto.  The  last  scene  , 
biography  refers  to  Martin's  initial  a 
that  true  liberation  has  nothing  to  di 
physical  comfort  or  the  accumulati 
wealth. ..but  rather  with  a  willingnl 
turn  away  from  the  mundane  busiri 
daily  life.. .seeking  instead  an  extraor) 
course  that  will  result  in  a  coherer; 
meaningful  confrontation  with  one'i 
death.  Death  then  becomes  not  a  ra 
somewhere  in  the  obscure  forest « 
future. ..but  the  vanishing  point  of| 
day,  which  provides  perspective,  orde 
chaos  of  experience  and  is  the  p 
object  and  goal  of  life. 

.Martin  ends  her  biography  a 
began  it,  with  a  meditation  on  death, 
cis,  not  yet  a  saint,  gets  down  fro 
horse  and  kisses  the  leper's  miss! 
hand.  Suddenly,  both  men  are  "caugl 
whirlwind.  Their  clothes  whip  about 
hair  stands  on  end;  they  hold  onto 
other  for  dear  life."  We  see  the  opr. 
all  collapse  here  as  Francis's  story 
mences:  by  choosing  to  fail,  Fr 
becomes  a  success;  by  accepting  dea 
gains  his  life  as  a  saint;  by  ending  her 
raphy  with  die  beginning  of  Francis 
Martin  reacts  to  Francis's  reorderi 
values,  sharing  in  his  joy,  power  and  1 
ter. 

Martin's  biography  will  interest 
one  who  enjoys  inhabiting  another  v 
the  contradictor}'  and  foreign  mec 
world  of  pageantry  ami  leprosy, 
beauty  and  great  pain.  While  some 
iarity  with  medieval  art  might  help  rt 
visualize  this  book's  dramatic  tableau: 
not  necessary  to  follow  its  narrs 
Instead,  after  finishing  Salvation,  yo 
view  mediev  al  paintings  from  the  i 
out,  as  though  you've  personally  e> 
enced  the  events  they  chronicle.  Ma 
great  achievement  here  is  that  she  ha;a 
tured  the  inspirational  quality  of  me< 
frescoes  in  a  story  accessible  to  o  "lite- 
rary readers. 

This  biography  will  remain  m 
rable  because  of  the  electric  sense  of 
tact  and  communication  betweei 
mediev  al  saint  and  the  postmodern  v 
that  also  jolts  the  reader: 

Like  most  tourists,  when  I  sougf 

 ^-  
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the  paintings  illustrating  the 
'  of  San  Francesco,  I  just  wanted 
ee  the  art;  the  story  was  identi- 
But  that  story,  so  powerful  and 
mphant,  seemed  to  reach  out 
m  the  walls  and  ceilings  and 
sp  me  by  the  shoulders.  At 
;isi,  Montefalco,  Florence, 
ne,  Arezzo,  the  ragged,  bare- 
t  beggar  cried  out  to  me:  This 
'hat  I  made  of  my  life!  Now  go 
and  change  your  own! 

retelling  St.  Francis's  story  in  Stil- 
Martin  has  answered  his  challenge 
;sed  it  on  to  us,  her  readers,  to  do 
:.  Jane  E.  Fisher 


1  reaucrat, 
tare  That 
ok! 


I  ble  Fold 

ir  es  and  the  Assault  on  Paper 

N  lolson  Baker 

I  House.  288p  $25.95.  ISBN  0315504443 

I  Amazon.com,  Borders  n'  Barnes 
I  ble  world  we  (non-academics  at 
lio  longer  pay  much  attention  to 
I  :s.  When  was  the  last  time  you  got 
H  1  up  over  amining  connected  with 

■  try  (shortened  hours,  confusing 

■  catalogues)?  Well,  for  many  Amer- 
a  11  that  is  about  to  change  with  this 
I  it,  bitter,  fabulously  knowledgeable 
I:,  something  like  a  cross  between 
a  Spring  and  The  Dunciad.  Baker,  a 
list  perhaps  best  known  for  his 

■  erotic  fantasy  I  o.v.  has  launched  a 
d  ig  assault  on  the  major  institutional 
a  ms  who  for  the  past  50  years  have 
I nicrofilming  books  (c.  1  million:) 
|:wspapers  and  then  trashing  the 
f  ds  with  a  zeal  worthv  of  the  (end- 
I  naligned)  Caliph  Omar. 

j  hat  were  they  thinking,  those 
Ire  (until  impaled  like  moths  on 
Is  satirical  needles)  apparatchiks, 
i  ■  like  Fremont  Rider,  Yerner  Clapp, 
Lj  m  Welsh,  Patricia  Battin.  Michael 
l:t  al.r  That  libraries  had  to  double 
a  helf  space  even-  16  years  or  drown 
I:  flood  of  newly  printed  matter? 
H  didn't.)  That,  because  of  alum  siz- 
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ing,  books  were  crumbling  into  dust? 
(They  weren't.)  That  microfilm  would 
save  endangered  materials?  (It  wouldn't; 
it  was  expensive,  unreliable  and  utterly 
perishable.)  That  digitizing  was  any  bet- 
ter? (It  wasn't.)  They  combined  bad  sci- 
ence, bad  judgment  and  a  cultural  insensi- 
tivity  so  acute  one  might  think  they  had 
never  been  bibliophiles,  just  bureaucrats. 
(Precisely.)  Take,  for  instance,  the  infa- 
mous "double  fold"  rule  in  Baker's  title: 
any  book  with  a  page 
whose  edges  break  off 
when  folded  back  and 
forth  (three  or  four  or 
five  times)  and  given  a 
"gentle  tug"  is  classified 
as  "brittle"  and  so  in 
immediate  need  of 
replacement.  That  is,  it 
has  to  be  "guillotined," 
its  binding  chopped  off 
so  that  it  can  be  laid  flat, 
photographed  —  and 
pulped.  "This,"  Baker 
explodes,  "is  of  course 
utter  horseshit  and  non- 
sense. A  leaf  of  a  book  is 
a  semi-pliant  mechanism.  It  was  made  tor 
non-acute  curves,  not  for  origami.  If  you 
wanted  to  test  the  effective  strength  of  a 
watch  spring  or  a  Slink}*,  would  you  bend 
a  short  segment  of  it  back  and  forth  till  it 
broke?" 

The  onlv  librarians  really  saving 
books,  it  seems,  are  the  small  and  under- 
funded "conservation"  teams  who  rebind. 
repair  and  lovingly  restore  books-as-arti- 
facts  in  libraries-as-museums.  "Preserva- 
tion," on  the  other  hand,  which  gets  the 
big  bucks  from  government  and  founda- 
tions, turns  out  to  mean  destroying  actual 
books  (after  panic-mongering  about  their 
imminent  disintegration). 

Baker,  it  must  be  admitted,  tells  us  far 
more  about  the  technical  side  of  his  sub- 
ject than  most  of  us  need  to  know.  His 
book  could  have  been,  and  surely  will  be, 
reduced  to  a  narrower  compass  in  future 
debates.  But  he  takes  such  delight  in 
tracking  down  and  zapping  the  nearsight- 
ed custodians  of  our  past  that  it  becomes 
infectious.  Consider  the  loony  experi- 
ments with  diethyl  zinc  (DEZ),  one  of  the 
most  pyrophoric  (i.e.,  flammable)  sub- 
stances in  the  universe:  Inspector  Clouse- 
au-like  chemists,  aided  and  abetted  by 
sober-sided  savants  like  Daniel  Boorstin, 
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spent  millions  of  dollars  trying  to  deacidi- 
fv  paper  with  the  stuff,  but  managed  only 
to  blow  up  and  burn  down  laboratories 
and  leave  books  wrinkled,  discolored  and 
foul-smelling.  In  the  face  of  such  folly,  it's 
hard  to  resist  Baker's  impassioned  plea: 
"Leave  the  books  alone,  I  say,  leave  them 
alone,  leave  them  alone." 

In  the  end,  the  most  impressive  part 
of  Baker's  case  could  be  his  willingness  to 
put  his  money  where  his  acerbic  mouth  is. 

In  September  1999  he 
spent  practically  even- 
thing  he  had,  liquidated 
his  retirement  account 
and  remortgaged  his 
house  so  that  he  could 
save  (and  store)  6,400 
bound  volumes  of  Ameri- 
can new  spapers  about  to 
be  jettisoned  by  the 
British  Library.  Micro- 
filming, he  knew,  does  a 
lousy  job  on  newspapers: 
it  suppresses  color,  erases 
fine  details  and  skips 
whole  pages  and  even 
editions  (when  more  than 
one  is  published  on  a  given  day),  thus 
expunging  history.  It's  a  pain  to  use;  and 
the  originals,  as  always,  are  precious. 

Double  Fold  should  rattle  more  than  a 
few  dovecotes  in  libraries  up  and  down 
the  country.  Actually,  it  already  has.  The 
librarian  of  Congress,  James  H.  Billing- 
ton,  recendy  told  The  Xew  York  Times 
that  the  news  of  his  institution's  war  on 
books  has  left  him  "shocked."  Paul 
LeClerc.  president  of  the  Xew  York  Pub- 
lic Library,  admits  that  "we  don't  have  a 
national  policy  that  guides  preserva- 
tion"— which  is  putting  it  mildly.  Who 
knows,  Laura  Bush  may  soon  be  weighing 
in  on  the  issue.  Even  a  conservative  First 
Lady-librarian  couldn't  object  to  Baker's 
concluding  modest  proposals:  1 )  Publicly 
funded  libraries  should  have  to  publish 
lists  of  what  they  discard;  2 )  The  Library 
of  Congress  should  warehouse  (in  call- 
number  order)  everything  it  doesn't  want 
or  can't  hold  on  site;  3)  Various  L  .S. 
libraries  should  keep  all  current  newspa- 
pers in  bound  form;  and  4)  The  X.E.H. 
should  fund  only  non-destructive  micro- 
filming and  digital  scanning. 

Few  readers  of  Baker's  splendid 
polemic  will  think  that  goes  too  far. 

Peter  Heinegg 
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notices 


Appeals 

L  ARCHE  HARBOR  HOUSE,  a  L'Arche  commu- 
nity in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  seeks  assistants  to  live 
and  share  their  lives  with  adults  who  are  devel- 
opmentally  disabled.  Responsibilities  include: 
assisting  in  creating  a  home,  developing  rela- 
tionships with  members,  assisting  in  personal 
care  and  community  life.  Stipend,  room  and 
board,  insurance  and  formation  in  L'Arche 
spirituality  and  philosophy.  Interested?  Con- 
tact: Dottie  Klein,  L'Arche  Harbor  House,  7(10 
Arlington  Road,  Jacksonville,  FL  32211;  Ph: 
(904)  744-4435;  e-mail:  larchll@aol.com. 

Conference 

DE  SALES/DE  CHANTAL  CONFERENCE 

Lawrence  Cunningham  and  Keith  Egan  will  be 
among  the  presenters  at  the  19th  Annual  Con- 
ference on  Salesian  Spirituality,  Aug.  2-5  at 
Saint  Mary  s  College,  Notre  Dame.  bid.  "Cele- 
brating Little  Virtues  and  the  Little  Way"  will 
reflect  on  this  theme  in  Sts.  Francis  de  Sales, 
Jane  de  Chantal  and  Therese  of  Lisieux 
through  presentations,  prayer  and  discussions. 
See:  desalesresource.org  or  contact:  DeSales 
Resource  Center,  Stella  Niagara,  NY  14144. 
Ph./Fax:  (716)  754-4948;  e-mail:  desales® 
desalesresource.org. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work  with 
vour  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  ses- 
sions (January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
with  guided  independent  study.  Accredited. 
Concentrations  in  pastoral  supervision, 
C.P.E.,  Hispanic  ministry.  For  information 
write  or  call:  Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285 


Oblate  Drive,  San  Antonio,  TX  78216;  Ph: 
(2  10)  341-1366.  Visit  our  Web  site  at: 
www.ost.edu. 

Health  Care 

COUNSELING/PSYCHOTHERAPY.  Rev.  Edward 
Lambro,  Ph.D.,  C.C.M.H.C.— Chatham  Psy- 
chiatric Croup.  Sensitive  to  the  unique  treat- 
ment issues  and  privacy  needs  of  the  clergy, 
religious  sisters  and  brothers.  Northern  New- 
Jersey.  Ph:  (973)  606-3102. 

Positions 

COORDINATOR  FOR  STUDY  MATERIALS.  Little 
Rock  Scripture  Study,  a  ministry  of  the  Diocese 
of  Little  Rock  in  Arkansas,  is  searching  for  a 
full-time  staff  person  to  help  develop  study 
materials.  Applicants  must  have  a  master's 
degree  in  theology,  Scripture,  religious  educa- 
tion or  a  related  field,  as  well  as  strong  writing 
and  speaking  skills.  Salary  negotiable,  plus  full 
benefits  package.  For  a  complete  job  descrip- 
tion, please  contact:  Suzanne  Giovannello,  Per- 
sonnel Office,  Diocese  of  Little  Rock,  2500  N. 
Tyler  Street,  Little  Rock,  AR  72207.  Ph:  (501) 
664-0340;  e-mail:  sgiovannello@dolr.org. 

DIRECTOR  OF  YOUTH  AND  YOUNG  ADULT  MIN- 
ISTRY. Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Most 
I  lolv  Trinity',  Augusta,  Ga.  Full-time  position 
to  direct  and  develop  a  middle/high  school  and 
young  adult  ministries  that  is  relational,  holis- 
tic, developmental,  ministerial,  goal-centered 
with  a  multi-dimensional  approach  to  youth 
ministry.  Must  work  in  harmonious  collabora- 
tion with  parish  personnel,  parents,  many  vol- 
unteers and  youth.  Must  also  work  closely  with 
director  of  religious  education  in  areas  of 
administration.  Must  have  computer  and  office 
skills.  This  parish  is  a  traditional,  downtown 
parish  with  1,200  families  that  is  demographi- 


The  Christian  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Human  Sexuality 

is  all  about  ACCESS, 

•  access  to  a  specialized  library  with  thousands  of  books,  videos,  audiotapes,  and 
journals  related  to  human  sexuality. 

•  access  to  professional  seminar  leaders  (spiritual  directors,  psychologists,  moral 
theologians,  adult  educators). 

•  access  to  tutors  who  guide  independent  study  and  integration. 

•  access  to  students  representing  cultures  from  around  the  world. 

•  access  to  the  rich  resources  of  Catholic  Theological  Union. 

•  access  to  the  exceptional  spiritual,  educational,  cultural,  and  entertainment 
opportunities  in  the  City  of  Chicago. 


For  information,  please  contact: 
James  J.  Gill,  S.  J.,  M.D..  Director. 
5401  South  Cornell  Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60615-5698 
Phone:  (773)684-8146:  Fax:  (773)684-8154; 
E-mail:  CISHS@AOL.COM 


cally  and  ethnically  diverse.  Qualifica 
active,  practicing  Catholic  in  good  stam 
w  ith  the  church.  Experience  in  parish  y< 
ministry  and/or  college  campus  ministry, 
in  theology  and/or  related  field  or  certifies' 
advanced  study  in  youth  ministry  prefer 
Competitive  salary/benefits  package  offe 
Send  resume  and  references  to:  Rev.  Alk 
McDonald,  Church  of  the  Most  Holy  Tri 
720  Telfair  Street,  PO  Box  2446,  Augusta, 
30903.  Ph:  (706)  722  4944;  www.i 
mosdiohtriniry.org. 

GRANT  WRITER.  Nonprofit  organization  s 
creative,  energetic  grant  writer  for  six  diffe 
ministries  in  multicultural,  inner-city  a 
Computer  skills  essential.  Send  resume,  c 
letter  and  salary  requirements  to:  Jesuit  Ui 
Service  Team,  Grant  W riter  Search,  522  5 
Street,  Camden,  NJ  08102,  or  e-mail:  Frru 
sj@aol.com. 

HOLY  NAME  OF  JESUS  CHURCH  in  WestP 
Beach,  Fla.,  is  currently  accepting  applicat 
for  a  full-time  YOUTH  MINISTER.  Resu 
in  n  I  it  sen!  to  I  l<  il\  Name  <  > I  Jc  sns  (  ;hu 
345  S.  Military  Trail,  West  Palm  Beach, 
3341 5;  or  Fax:(561)683-1051. 

OUR  LADY  OF  MERCY  CATHOLIC  ffl 
SCHOOL,  located  in  Fairburn,  Ga.,  (soutA 
Atlanta)  is  seeking  a  CHEMISTRY/BIOI$ 
GY  TEACHER  for  the  2001-2  school  jl 
Mercy  offers  an  excellent  teaching  environnt 
as  well  as  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  In- 
ested  individuals  should  send  a  cover  letter  }f 
resume  to:  John  Cobis,  Principal,  OLMCU 
861  Highway  279,  Fairburn,  GA  30213. 

ST.  FRANCIS  BORGIA  PARISH,  a  Catholic  c* 
nuinitv  of  1,700  families  and  growing,  is  s^- 
ing  resumes  of  enthusiastic  individuals  forM, 
full-time  position  of  YOUTH  MINISTf 
Applicants  must  be  practicing  Catholics  * 
are  self-motivated  and  self-assured  and  \A 
some  background  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Wik 
ington,  Mo.,  is  approximately  50  miles  wesl 
downtown  St.  Louis,  situated  on  the  Missil 
River  in  the  heart  ot  the  winery  region  oft 
central  Missouri.  Applicants  may  send  resuift 
to:  Rev.  Patrick  Christopher,  St.  Francis  El 
gia,  511  West  2nd  Street.  Washington,  "1 
63090. 

THE  SISTERS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  APOSTOLE* 

(Pallottines)  are  looking  for  an  Associate  V(W 
tion  Director  tor  their  vocation  office.  Tfr 
Associate  Director  is  responsible  for  manage 
the  vocation  office,  attending  profession 
meetings,  working  with  the  Pallottine  rnemlfl 
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arming  programs,  formulating  and  dis- 
ting  ideas,  fostering  and  maturing  voca- 
o  the  Pallottine  Sisters.  A  bachelor's 
(preferably  theology/ministry/commu- 
•ns)  and  prior  professional  experience 
planning  and  implementing 
less/education  programs  and  activities 
[uired.  Also  required  is  a  willingness  to 
bout  the  Pallottines  and  their  charism, 
to  help  identify  potential  members  for 
lottine  Family,  ability  to  plan  financially 
neral  computer  literacy.  Salary  nego- 
Please  contact:  Sister  Michele  Ruggiero, 
Tick's  Villa,  P.O.  Box  118,  Harriman, 
926;  Ph:  (845)  783-9007;  Fax:  (845)  783- 


\RDSHlP  &  DEVELOPMENT  OFFICER. 

.an  Catholic  Student  Center  at  Duke 
rsity.  New  position  responsible  for  all 
;  of  the  planning,  implementation  and 
ement  of  an  effective  stewardship  and 
ipment  program  to  support  Catholic 
us  Ministry  financially.  Minimum 
ements:  bachelor's  degree;  five  years 
sful  experience  in  higher  education  or 
rofit  development;  excellent  organiza- 
,  planning  and  communication  skills, 
be  practicing  Catholic.  E.O.E.  Send 
5  to:  Newman  Catholic  Student  Center, 
3974,  Durham,  NC  27708-0974,  or  e- 
3ev@duke.edu. 


ease  join  us  for  a  grace-filled  pilgrimage 
of  prayer,  reflection  £  fellowship 

8SIDIZED  RETREAT  PILGRIMAGES  -  limited  in  space,  available  exclusive!) 
man  Catholic  Priests  involved  in  minisln  or  leadership  roles  in  the  Church 

BSIDIZED  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  &  FAMILIARIZATION  PILGRIMAGES 

I  in  space,  available  exclusive!)  for  all  Deacons  and  their  wives,  involved  in 
■y  or  leadership  roles  in  the  Church 


2001 
2001 
2001 
2001 
2002 

2002 


;at  Pilgrimages  for  Roman  Catholic  Priests: 

3rowth  of  the  Early  Church  August  18-27, 

es  of  Austria  and  Germany  Sept.  1 7-25, 

;  Spirituality  Oct.  15-23, 

n  Shrines:  Fatima,  Lourdes  and  Pans  Nov.  5-14, 

!  Footsteps  of  Jesus  Jan.  7-16, 

i  Footsteps  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 

-ancis  and  Clare  Feb.  7-14, 

inuing  Education  &  Familiarization  Pilgrimage  for 
•ons  &  Deacon  couples: 

3rowth  of  the  Early  Church  August  17-26,  2001 

ies  of  Austria  and  Germany  Sept.  18-26,  2001 

=  Spirituality  Oct.  16-24,  2001 

in  Shrines:  Fatima,  Lourdes  and  Paris  Nov.  4-1 3,  2001 

3  Footsteps  of  Jesus  Jan.  8-17,  2002 

5  Footsteps  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul, 

rancis  and  Clare  Feb.  8-1 5,  2002 

To  plan  your  own  parish  pilgrimage 
contact  our  New  York  Sales  Office. 

PETER'S  WAY  INTERNATIONAL  LTD. 

25  South  Service  Road.  Suite  240  Jericho,  YY  11753-1065 
1-800-225-7602  IIS  (outside  NY  State)  1-516-997-6505 
Please  contact  Maggie  Martin  (ext.13)  or  email  maggie@petersway.com 
Visit  us  ,il  our  website  ul  wwiv.petersway.com 


VOCATIONS  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR.  The  Arch- 
diocese of  Baltimore  is  seeking  a  dynamic  indi- 
vidual with  demonstrated  commitment  to  the 
church  and  priesthood  as  an  Associate  Director 
for  the  Office  of  Vocations.  Responsibilities 
include  recruitment  and  awareness  for  the 
diocesan  priesthood  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Bal- 
timore. This  includes  inviting  qualified  candi- 
dates to  consider  the  ministry  of  priesthood  and 
offering  adequate  opportunities  for  discern- 
ment. Qualified  individuals  should  possess: 
master's  degree  in  theology  or  related  field; 
some  experience  or  education  in  discernment 
and/or  spiritual  direction;  secure  in  own  dis- 
cernment of  vocation  (i.e.,  marriage,  single, 
religious  or  priesthood);  willingness  to  he  avail- 
able to  potential  candidates  on  evenings  and 
weekends.  Comprehensive  benefit  package. 
Submit  resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Division  of  Human  Resource  Services/. \DV, 
Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  320  Cathedral 
Street,  Baltimore,  MD  21201;  Fax:  (410)  234- 
2953;  e-mail:  hrserv@archbalt.org.  EOE. 

Publishing 

BECOME  A  PUBLISHED  AUTHOR.  Qualitj  sub- 
sidy publisher  accepting  manuscripts:  Ph:  (800) 
695-9599. 

Retreats 

INTERFAITH  ZEN  RETREAT,  Aug.  10  -  16, 
2001.  For  priests,  nuns 
and  laypersons  of  all 
faiths.  Guided  by  Robert 
Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi, 
author  of  Zen  Spirit, 
Christina  Spirit  and  '/.en 
Gifts  to  Christians.  This  is 
a  silent  retreat  using  Zen 
methods  of  practice, 
with  2  5 -minute  periods 
of  sitting  meditation 
broken  by  8-minute 
periods  of  walking  medi- 
tation. There  will  be  for- 
mal instruction  anil  talks 
by  teachers,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  interviews. 
$360.  St.  Ignatius 
Retreat  House,  251 
Searingtown  Road  (Exit 
#37  L.I.E.),  Manhasset, 
Long  Island,  NY  11030; 
Ph:  (516)  621-8300. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

should  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible and  sent  with  the 
writer's  name,  postal 
address  and  daytime 
phone  number  to  Ameri- 
ca's editorial  offices  or  by 
electronic  mail  to:  let- 
ters@americapress.org. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for 
length  and  clarity. 


letters 

Misleading  Title 

With  regard  to  "Cardinal  Walter 
Rasper's  'Friendly  Reply'  to  Cardinal 
Joseph  Ratzinger"  (4/23),  the  tide  on  your 
cover  is  misleading,  since  Walter  Kasper 
wrote  and  published  the  article  in  Ger- 
man, not  as  a  cardinal  but  as  a  bishop,  in 
2000.  More  importandy,  the  English 
translator  has  taken  considerable  liberties 
in  sharpening  the  language.  For  instance, 
with  reference  to  the  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  some  Roman  directives  on  the  part 
of  local  clergy  and  laity,  the  English  text 
states:  "The  adamant  refusal  of  Commu- 
nion to  all  divorced  and  remarried  per- 
sons and  the  highly  restrictive  rules  for 
eucharistic  hospitality  are  good  exam- 
ples." But  the  words  "adamant,"  "all"  and 
"highly  restrictive"  (italicized  in  my  text) 
have  no  equivalents  in  the  German, 
which,  accurately  translated,  would  read: 
"This  affects  ethical  questions  such  as 
questions  of  sacramental  and  ecumenical 
practice,  for  example,  the  admission  of 
divorced  and  remarried  persons  to  Com- 
munion or  the  practice  of  eucharistic  hos- 
pitality." ("Dies  betrifft  ethische  Fragen  wie 
Fragen  der sakramentalen  und  der  okumenis- 
chen  Praxis,  etwa  die  Zulassung  wiederve- 
heirateter  Geschiedener  zur  Kammunion  oder 
die  Praxis  eurcharistischer  Gastfreund- 
schaft")  The  tone  ot  die  article  has  been 
changed  to  make  it  appear  inflammatory. 

Whether  the  v  arious  local  churches 
should  be  free  to  decide  these  issues  for 
themselves,  as  Kasper  maintains,  is  quite 
another  question.  I  would  regard  them 
as  matters  in  which  local  churches  ought 
not  to  go  their  own  way,  since  the  very 
nature  of  the  Eucharist  as  a  sign  of  com- 
munion is  at  stake. 

(Cardinal)  Avery  Dulles,  S.J. 

Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Friendly  and  Gentle 

Thank  you  for  publishing  the  translation 
of  Cardinal  Walter  Rasper's  letter  con- 
cerning the  relationship  between  the  uni- 
versal church  and  the  local  churches 
(4/23 ).  It  certainly  was  a  friendly  and  gen- 
de  expression  of  his  opinion.  The  com- 
mentary by  Raymond  Brown,  S.S.,  on 
John  1 0  would  give  very  strong  support. 
"Figures  of  authority  in  die  church  tend 
to  become  all-important  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  they  were  meant  to  serve; 
their  presence  is  immediate,  and  often  it 
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the  word 


God  For  Us 


Trinity  (C),  June  10,  2001 

Readings:  Prov.  8:22-31;  Ps.  8:  Rom.  5:1-5;  Jn.  16:12-15 

The  love  of  God  has  been  poured  out  into  our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  (Rom.  5:5) 


HOMILISTS  OFTEN  CRINGE 
when  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  preaching  on  Trinity  Sun- 
day. It  is  the  only  feast  that 
seems  to  be  named  after  a  doctrine,  and 
many  of  a  certain  generation  were  taught 
that  it  was  a  mysterium  striae  dictum,  that 
is,  totally  beyond  human  comprehension 
and  expressible  only  through  analogy, 
hardly  ready  material  for  a  June  homily — 
St.  Patrick  and  his  shamrock  notwith- 
standing. 

Belief  in  a  triune  God  is  fundamental 
to  the  life  of  every  Christian,  not  simply  a 
topic  for  theological  speculation.  We 
begin  even,'  liturgy  invoking  the  name  of 
the  Trinity  and  are  sent  forth  with  a 
blessing  from  Father,  Son  and  Spirit.  God 


letters 

seems  that  Jesus  is  reached  chiefly  through 
them  and  dieir  activities.  For  John  the 
immediacy  of  Jesus  is  crucially  important 
because  only  he  can  give  God's  life....  The 
Johannine  insistence  that  Jesus  is  die  good 
or  model  shepherd  and  drat  all  others  are 
thieves  and  bandits  is  challenging....  Such 
language  is  bound  to  have  a  dynamism  in 
making  Christians  quality  the  role  of  their 
ow  n  leaders"  {A  Once-and-Coming  Spirit  at 
Pentecost). 

Celeste  Bowman 
Livonia,  Mich. 

A  Measured  Review 

I  appreciated  the  measured  and  careful 
review  of  Cardinal  Joseph  Rat/anger's 
new  book,  The  Spirit  of  the  Liturgy, 
by  John  F.  Baldovin,  S.J.  (5/7).  Maybe 
in  the  early  church  the  priest  stood 
with  the  people  as  all  faced  east  to  pray. 
Maybe  it  is  not  either-or  but 
both-and. 

I  agree  with  Father  Baldovin  that 
there  is  a  legitimate  argument  for  the 
"present  versus populum  arrangement" 
because  of  our  renewed  appreciation  of 


as  "three  persons,"  shapes  every  aspect  of 
our  faith  from  liturgy  to  concerns  about 
social  justice.  The  deepest  meaning  of  the 
Trinity  rooted  in  Scripture  is  not  "God 
beyond  us,"  but  in  the  words  of  the  late 
Catherine  Mowry  LaCugna  "God  for 
Us."  Simply  put,  the  Trinity  expresses 
"the  essential  truth  that  the  God  who 
sax  es  through  Christ  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  lives  eternally  in  the  community  of 
persons  in  love."  (  This  is  from  the  article 
"Trinitarian  Spirituality"  in  the  Col- 
legeville  Dictionmy  of  Spirituality,  by  C.  M. 
LaCugna  and  M.  Downey,  which  I  highly 
recommend.) 

Today's  readings,  which  speak  of  the 
salvation  accomplished  through  Christ 
and  its  effects,  capture  this  insight  beauti- 


the  communal  celebration  of  the 
Eucharist. 

Janet  M.  Haarmann 
Emily.  Minn. 

Many  in  the  Middle 

Regarding  "Identity  Crisis"  by  Marian  E. 
Crime  (5/7):  your  "identity  crisis"  may 
lessen  w  hen  you  find  out  how  man}'  of  us 
are  in  the  middle,  part  conservative  and 
part  liberal  and  ever  growing.  If  as 
( !ath«  >lics  we  want  to  come  closer  to  the 
mark,  we  will  constantly  be  changing  and 
growing. 

I  like  to  dunk  we  were  brave  enough  to 
question  the  status  quo,  some  of  which 
needed  questioning.  And  that  we  were 
humble  enough  to  look  back  and  acknowl- 
edge the  best  of  tradition.  Putting  them 
together  in  the  present  makes  for  a  vital 
church.  This  creates  the  unity  of  diversity 
which  is  the  only  kind  of  unit}'  possible 
anyway. 

We  tend  to  be  conservative  when  we 
are  fearful  and  we  tend  to  be  liberal  when 
we  are  angry.  Maybe  moderates  aren't 
"flaming"  because  we  are  neither  fearful 


fully.  Romans  5  begins  a  major  tur 
point  in  the  letter.  After  a  bleak  pic 
of  the  human  condition  without 
and  a  profound  reflection  on  the  i 
for  God's  grace  by  both  Jew  and  ger 
Paul  begins  a  new  section  on  the  eft 
of  God's  free  gift  of  salvation  and  ju;- 
cation  in  Jesus.  Here,  as  in  other  pis 
he  joins  the  action  of  Father,  Son 
Spirit.  We  have  peace,  that  is, 
wdioleness  of  a  restored  relation 
God,  and  we  stand  in  God's  grace 
gives  us  hope  amid  all  difficulties, 
hurries  to  the  result,  "the  love  of 
[that  is,  the  love  God  has  for  us] 


nor  angry  anymore.  Maybe  now  we  can 
assist  in  the  mission  of  the  church. 

Irene  Osbi 
Billings,  hfli 

Somewhere  Between 

I  was  glad  to  read,  in  Marian  E.  Crowe' 
article  "Identity  Crisis"  (5/7),  that  I'm  if 
alone  in  this  expansive  middle-ground  <■ 
the  Catholic  faitli.  Born  in  1970, 1  w  as 
raised  in  perhaps  one  of  the  more  confi 
ing  times  in  histoiy  to  be  raised  a 
Catholic.  Now  31, 1  am  actively  involve 
in  social  justice  ministry  at  a  local  parisl 
where  I  am  one  of  the  few  parishioners 
kneeling  during  the  consecration.  Polit 
cally  pro-life  (which  is  to  say,  anti-abor- 
tion, anti-death-penalty,  anti-anything 
that  brings  about  the  unnecessary  suffei 
ing  ami/or  death  of  one  of  God's  crea- 
tures), I  can't  see  drat  as  justification  for 
electing  a  grossly  unqualified  president 
who  goes  against  so  many  other  values 
important  to  my  faith.  (Which  candidat 
am  I  talking  about?  Take  your  pick.) 

I  go  to  confession  regularly,  pray  the 
Rosary  daily  and  pray  the  Liturgy  of  the 
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joured  out  into  our  hearts  through 
oly  Spirit."  "Pouring"  evokes  the 
ving  water  of  Isa.  44:3,  "Fear  not, 
}b,  my  servant,  the  darling  whom  I 
:hosen.  I  will  pour  out  water  upon 
irsty  ground." 

>tie  Gospel  presents  a  section  of 
farewell  discourse,  in  which  he 
ises  that  the  Spirit  of  truth  will 
to  guide  the  disciples  to  all  truth 
in  the  sense  of  unveiling  or  reve- 
,  rather  than  verification).  In  John, 
)irit  of  truth  promised  after  Jesus' 
i'ture  is  also  called  "paraclete" 
;ate  or  counselor)  as  well  as  "Holy 
"  The  Spirit  will  effect  in  the  life- 
)f  the  community  of  disciples  what 
did  during  his  earthly  ministry: 
them  into  truth,  defend  them  in 
jf  trial  and  glorify,  that  is,  make 
it  the  incarnate  Word, 
fear  these  reflections  commit  the 
t  referred  to  earlier — making  the 
y  more  obscure.  Yet  the  feast  cele- 
the  nature  of  God  existing  for  us 
ivealed  to  us.  God  is  a  creative  and 
;  parent  who  pours  out  love  by  tak- 
l  the  human  condition  even  unto 


i  as  often  as  I  can  (not  as  often  as  I'd 
lecendy  divorced,  I'm  still  struggling 
le  question  of  annulment  and/or 
riage.  (I'm  inclined  to  trust  God  to  let 
ow  what  to  do  if  and  when  it  truly 
les  an  issue  to  be  dealt  with.)  I  go  to 
Aass  as  often  as  I  can;  I  love  the  cere- 
of  the  Latin  Mass  and  the  spiritual 
j  of  the  less  traditional  Masses.  The 
ristic  mystery,  the  core  of  our  faith,  is 
jnough  to  contain  all  the  reverence 
pmnity,  praise  and  joy  our  hearts  can 
r. 

relieve  that  in  our  faith,  as  with  most 
,  the  truth  lies  somewhere  between 
o  extremes.  Jesus  himself  was  as  trou- 
ne  to  the  anti-establishment  Zealots 
he  authorities  of  his  day.  And  I  think 
o  said,  "blessed  are  the  peacemakers, 
hall  be  called  children  of  God,"  may 
iing  on  those  of  us  in  the  middle  to 
a  common  ground  of  faith  before 
extremes  cause  the  next  great  schism 
.  venerable  (if  still  imperfect)  institu- 
f  ours. 

Joshua  D.  McDonald 
Portland,  Me. 


death  and  continues  to  live  in  our  midst 
by  forming  a  community  of  "beloved 
disciples,"  which  lives  in  imitation  of  the 
koinonia  or  intimate  community  of  the 


divine  persons  and  expresses  this  in  love 
for  others.  We  begin  and  end  our  litur- 
gy invoking  the  triune  God,  as  a  symbol 
and  mandate  for  a  manner  of  life. 


You  Really 

Believe 

That? 


Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  June  17,  2001 

Readings:  Gen.  14:18-20;  Ps.  110;  1  Cor. 
11:23-26;  Lk  .  9:llf>17 

"Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me" 
(1  Cor.  11:24) 

DATING  FROM  the  Middle 
Ages,  this  feast  seems  to 
duplicate  the  liturgy  of  Holy 
Thursday  but  also  looks  for- 
ward to  the  weekly  eucharistic  celebra- 
tions of  ordinary  time.  It  is  often  cele- 
brated with  a  festive  procession,  which 
can  symbolize  our  need  for  the 
Eucharist  in  our  own  pilgrimage.  Three 
themes  permeate  the  readings:  the 
Eucharist  as  blessing  or  praise  of  God 
(action  of  Melchizedek),  as  memorial  of 
what  Jesus  did  at 
the  Last  Supper  (1 
Corinthians)  and 
the  Eucharist  as 
food  for  the  multi- 
tudes. 

An  important 
aspect  of  the 
"Catholic  imagi- 
nation" is  its  abili- 
ty to  hold  many 
meanings  of  an 
event  in  creative 
tension  instead  of 

isolating  a  single  interpretation.  Eastern 
Orthodox  liturgies  have  constantly 
stressed  the  Eucharist  as  blessing  or 
praise  of  God,  expressed  in  solemn  ritu- 
al and  song.  Catholics  for  centuries 
emphasized  "the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the 
Mass,"  while  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  liturgical  changes  accentuated 
the  meal,  symbolized  by  a  simple  altar 


praying  with  scripture 

•  Pause  now  and  then  when  you  make  the 
Sign  of  the  Cross  and  think  of  the  love  of  God 
poured  out  into  your  heart. 

•  Pray  about  how  the  Trinity  as  a  community 
of  persons  should  influence  our  relations  with 
others. 

•  In  those  quiet  moments  after  receiving  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  pray  for  greater 
unity  and  mutual  understanding  among 
Catholics. 


table  with  the  celebrant  as  presider  or 
host  of  the  meal. 

Each  of  these  valid  interpretations 
can  be.  distorted  through  exaggeration. 
The  Eucharist  is  truly  a  banquet  tor  the 
multitudes  (Luke),  but  it  is  also  a  memo- 
rial of  the  last  meal  of  a  condemned  per- 
son. It  is  a  re-enactment  of  Christ's  sac- 
rificial self-giving,  but  this  view  can  lead 
to  a  privatistic  appropriation  by  individ- 
ual believers. 

Sadly,  exaggerated  stress  on  one 
meaning  has  created  not  simply  diversity 
but,  at  times,  scandalous  divisions 
among  Catholics,  as  instanced  by  the 
groundless  attacks  by  Mother  Angelica 
and  other  ultra-conservative  authors  on 
Cardinal  Roger  Mahony's  pastoral  letter 
Gather  Faithfully  Together:  A  Guide  for 
Sunday  Mass  (1997). 

Over  35  years  ago  I  was  travelling 
from  Germany  to  Israel  to  study  mod- 
ern Hebrew.  During  a  stopover  in 
Lebanon  I  struck  up  a  conversation  with 
a  young  Muslim  student  at  breakfast.  He 
began  to  question  me  on  Catholic 
teaching  on  the  Eucharist.  Freshly  mint- 
ed from  theology  and  armed  with  the 
earliest  and  latest 
Scholastic  distinc- 
tions, I  thought  I 
was  responding  to 
his  concerns  about 
Catholic  belief  in 
the  real  presence 
None  of  my 
responses  seemed 
to  address  his 
deepest  concerns, 
until  finally  I 
asked,  "What  is 
your  most  basic 
problem  with  what  Catholics  believe 
about  the  Eucharist?"  He  thought  for  a 
moment  and  answered,  "Well,  if  they 
really  believed  they  were  receiving  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  together  on 
Sunday,  would  they  treat  each  other  the 
way  they  do?" 

Not  a  bad  thought  for  the  feast  of 
Corpus  Christi.     John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 
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The  Army  has  a  critical  need  for  priests  to  serve  full  time  in  the  Army  or  part  time  in  the 
Army  Reserve  (usually  two  days  a  month,  plus  two  weeks  a  year).  As  an  Army  priest,  you 
minister  to  soldiers,  spouses,  children,  and  retirees.  You  also  have  the  unique  opportunity  to 
lead  a  group  of  young  people'who  face  the  spiritual  challenge  of  being  away  from  home 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives. 

And,  because  you  tram  with  your  fellow  soldiers,  you  experience  a  closeness  that  few 
other  ministries  can  offer.  For  more  information  about  specific  opportunities  and  benefits, 
call  an  Army  Chaplain  at  1-800-452-7617. 
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A  Jesuit  maL 


Of  /vlany  Things 


My  JESUIT  PROVINCE  is  in 
the  process  of  "discern- 
ment," as  St.  Ignatius 
liked  to  say.  We're 
attempting  to  map  out  the  future  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  New  England — 
praying  together  about  where  God 
might  be  calling  us,  considering  new 
ministries  and  evaluating  our  tradition- 
al ones:  overall,  looking  at  where  we 
are  and  where  we  could  be,  given  our 
resources,  the  needs  of  die  church  and 
the  promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Our 
most  recent  meeting  was  held  on  a 
blustery  Saturday  at  the  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

During  the  lunchtime  break  I 
grabbed  a  sandwich  and  wandered  over 
to  a  table  of  familiar  faces.  Sitting 
together  were  some  of  the  men  who 
had  entered  die  Jesuits  just  a  few  years 
before  me.  As  I  stepped  over  to  join 
them,  one  cheerfully  greeted  me: 
"Welcome  to  the  middle-aged  Jesuits 
table!" 

I  almost  dropped  my  tray. 

Though  my  birthday  had  passed  a 
few  months  prior,  it  wasn't  until  hear- 
ing those  words  that  its  import  finally 
dawned  on  me:  Oh  no,  I'm  40! 

Now  I  am  not  about  to  subject  you 
to  a  Dave  Barry-type  column,  where  I 
lament  my  creaky  bones  and  potbelly. 
(I've  neither  of  those. ..yet.  On  the 
other  hand,  my  barber  advises  me 
with  alarming  regularity  that  if  I  wear 
my  hair  short  it  won't  look  like  I'm 
losing  it  so  rapidly.)  Nor  will  I  force 
upon  you  one  of  those  stomach- 
churning  New  York  Times  "About 
Men"  columns — remember  those? — 
where  40-ish  men  would  tearfully  cast 
their  minds  back  to  more  halcyon 
days.  (The  "About  Men"  columnists 
always  seemed  to  wax  nostalgic  about 
either  their  first  car  or  grass  infields — 
two  topics  that  occupy  precious  little 
space  in  my  own  private  field  of 
dreams.)  Finally,  I  will  not  offer  up 
any  Proustian  reveries  about  les  neiges 
d'antan,  le  te?nps  perdu  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, anything  else  perdu.  (Y ou're 
spared  something  like  that  because, 
first,  I  didn't  grow  up  in  late  19th- 
century  France;  and,  second,  even  if  I 
had,  I  can  never  remember  whether 


temps  is  singular  or  plural.) 

On  the  other  hand,  I'd  be  fooling 
you  if  I  didn't  say  that  things  were  a 
little  different. 

For  one  thing,  it  feels  rather  odd 
saying  "I'm  40."  (It's  even  stranger 
than  saying,  "I'm  a  priest,"  because  at 
least  I'm  happy  about  that  develop- 
ment.) Greatly  cheering  me,  however, 
was  a  Jesuit  friend  who  told  me  over  a 
birthday  dinner  that  "early  40's" 
sounds  much  younger  than  "late  30's." 
I'm  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  wis- 
dom of  his  remark  or  my  desperate 
need  to  feel  young,  but  I  found  his 
comment  immeasurably  profound. 
When,  however,  I  related  this  observa- 
tion to  a  30-year-old  friend,  he  just 
laughed.  But  I'll  wager  that  my  friend 
will  soon  recognize  its  wisdom — in 
roughly  1 0  years. 

Two  years  ago,  another  Jesuit  pal 
marked  his  own  40th  birthday  with 
notable  elan.  He  gathered  together  his 
friends  and  colleagues  and  celebrated  a 
wonderful  Mass,  during  which  he 
preached  a  terrific  homily  about  voca- 
tion and  trust  in  God.  Afterwards,  the 
congregation  retired  to  a  local  restau- 
rant for  some  great  (and  inexpensive) 
Italian  food.  "What  a  perfect  way  to 
celebrate!"  I  thought.  During  the  din- 
ner I  decided  this  is  what  I  would  do  in 
a  few  months.  But  interposing  itself 
between  this  decision  and  my  birthday 
was  ordination,  and  the  prospect  of 
once  again  sending  out  bales  of  invita- 
tions was  too  horrifying  to  contem- 
plate. 

So  the  birthday  itself  passed  more 
casually.  Come  to  think  of  it,  I  was  at 
the  time  attending  yet  another 
province  planning  meeting.  (There's  a 
lot  to  plan,  as  you  can  see.)  But  it 
turned  out  to  be  an  excellent  place  to 
mark  the  occasion.  For  besides  being 
able  to  celebrate  with  my  brother 
Jesuits,  the  express  purpose  of  the 
meeting  was  to  gather  together  Jesuits 
in  formation  as  well  as  those  born  after 
1960.  Most  gratifying  of  all  was  the 
title  of  the  conference:  the  provincial 
was  calling  it  the  "Young  Jesuits  Gath- 
ering." 

And  who  was  I  to  argue? 

James  Martin,  SJ. 
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Touchers'  Ups 
nd  Downs 

3N  HIS  SECOND  WORKING  DAY  in  office, 
President  George  W.  Bush  presented  what 
he  called  a  blueprint  for  school  reform.  On 
May  23,  the  House  by  a  vote  of  384  to  45 
passed  an  education  bill  that  Education 
I  'etary  Rod  Paige  said  was  a  "great  bipartisan  bill." 
n  This  diplomatic  praise  puffed  up  the  legislators,  but  it 
I  not  acknowledge  that  from  the  president's  point  of  view 
V  ral  not  so  funny  things  happened  to  his  school  plan 
f  n  it  reached  the  Forum.  For  instance,  the  House  pro- 
Ri  d  much  more  money  than  the  president  wanted  to 
I  id,  but  it  did  not  give  the  50  states  as  much  flexibility  in 
I  g  these  funds  as  he  wished.  Mr.  Bush's  recommenda- 
I  that  the  states  test  all  students  in  grades  three  to  eight 
1  been  kept,  but  in  a  weakened  form. 
I  The  most  striking  departure  from  Mr.  Bush's  blueprint 
I  predictable.  At  the  insistence  of  the  Democrats,  the  bill 
I  )ped  a  provision  for  school  choice  that  was  a  minor  part 
I  le  president's  plan — a  limited  voucher  program  that 
I  Id  have  allowed  disadvantaged  students  trapped  in  fail- 
I  schools  to  transfer  to  a  better  school,  public  or  private. 
I  Vt  this  writing  in  early  June,  the  Senate  has  yet  to  pass 
1  wn  school  legislation.  When  it  does,  and  the  two  ver- 
I  s  have  been  harmonized  in  conference,  the  president 
I  sign  into  law  a  school  bill  from  which  vouchers  have 
I  shed.  They  will  not,  however,  disappear  from  the  pub- 
I  quare.  Parental  school  choice  may  not  yet  be  an  idea 
I  se  time  has  come,  but  it  seems  well  on  its  way 
I The  annual  poll  taken  by  the  Gallup  Organization  for 

I  Delta  Kappa,  a  vast  fraternity  of  school  people,  most  of 

I I  from  the  public  sector,  has  shown  support  for  vouch- 
ing up  and  down  from  a  high  of  about  50  percent  in 

i  to  less  than  30  percent  more  recently.  Moreover,  ini- 
/es  on  behalf  of  private  school  vouchers  were  defeated 
alifornia  and  Michigan  last  November.  But  these 
ts  were  not  conclusive.  The  leading  theoretician  of 
ol  choice,  Terry  M.  Moe,  a  Stanford  University  politi- 
cientist,  argues  persuasively  that  these  surveys  and  ha- 
res do  not  accurately  reflect  the  national  temper 
use  they  were  framed  in  ways  likely  to  produce  nega- 
responses. 


In  any  case,  the  very  existence  of  those  school-choice 
initiatives  was  itself  significant,  and  the  debate  about 
vouchers  will  continue  in  Congress  and  state  legislatures. 
The  powerful  teachers'  unions,  the  National  Education 
Association  and  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
along  with  Democratic  politicians  like  Senator  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  will  advance  two  principal 
objections  against  vouchers.  One  is  a  question  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  the  other  of  policy. 

It  will  be  said  that  voucher  plans  that  include  church- 
related  schools  would  be  unconstitutional  because  they 
would  offend  against  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
This  is  far  too  sweeping  a  generalization.  Constitutions 
spell  out  what  the  national  and  state  governments  can  do — 
how  far  their  power  reaches.  To  say  all  voucher  programs 
would  be  unconstitutional  is  as  demonstrably  false  as  to  say 
that  all  such  programs  would  be  constitutional.  No  respon- 
sible defender  of  school  choice  advocates  a  wide-open 
voucher  program — one,  for  example,  that  would  allow 
families  to  choose  schools  that  discriminated  racially.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  on  June 
10,1998,  upheld  Milwaukee's  Parental  Choice  Program, 
and  later  that  year  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  refused  to 
review  this  decision.  During  the  2000-1  school  year,  the 
Milwaukee  program  has  made  it  possible  for  approximately 
9,600  children  from  low-income  families  to  choose  private, 
including  church-affiliated,  schools. 

opponents  of  vouchers,  echoing  a  criticism  that  former 
Vice  President  Gore  made  during  a  presidential  debate  last 
fall,  will  complain  that  programs  like  Milwaukee's  would 
"drain"  money  from  public  schools.  This  raises  a  question 
of  policy,  and  the  objection  is  based  on  error.  Public 
schools  are  not  the  beneficiaries  of  the  funds  that  govern- 
ments allot  for  education.  Children  are  the  beneficiaries  of 
those  monies,  and  through  these  children  the  wider  com- 
munity also  benefits  by  having  its  rising  generations  edu- 
cated. 

The  public  school  is  a  creation  of  the  state,  one  of  sev- 
eral possible  vehicles  a  state  might  adopt  to  ensure  the  edu- 
cation of  its  children.  Everything  a  government  supports — 
building  roads  or  protecting  the  environment — may  be 
considered  to  be  taking  money  that  could  go  to  public- 
schools.  The  real  question  in  current  voucher  debates  is 
how  to  provide  alternatives  for  inner-city  children  who  do 
not  have  access  to  effective  public  schools  like  those  of 
Scarsdale  or  Grosse  Pointe  or  Beverly  Hills.  Congress  and 
state  legislatures  must  not  give  up  the  effort  to  design 
parental-choice  programs  that  can  survive  legal  challenges. 
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news 

Signs  of  the  Times 


Weakland  Asked  to  Stop 
Cathedral  Renovations 

The  Vatican  has  asked  Archbishop  Rem- 
bert  G.  Weakland,  O.S.B.,  of  Milwaukee 
to  suspend  renovation  of  that  diocese's 
cathedral  in  response  to  complaints  from 
critics  of  the  project  who  hired  a  canon 
lawyer  to  press  their  case  in  Rome.  The 
Vatican  wants  to  study  the  plans  to  ensure 
respect  for  church  norms  and  to  help 
defuse  local  controversy  over  the  project, 
an  official  said. 

Archbishop  Weakland  first  learned  of 
the  Vatican's  action  when  the  press 
showed  him  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
opponents'  lawyer  saying  that  the  Roman 
congregation  had  "moved  to  suspend  the 
work  of  renovation"  until  doubts  could  l  ie 
clarified.  Only  later  did  Archbishop 
Weakland  receive  a  letter  from  the  con- 
gregation itself. 

Archbishop  Francesco  Tamburrino, 
secretary  ot  the  Congregation  for  Divine 
Worship  and  the  Sacraments,  described 
the  situation  as  one  of  dialogue  with  Arch- 
bishop Weakland  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying concerns  and  offering  suggestions  to 
the  archbishop  on  how  the  situation  might 
be  resolved.  The  Vatican  official  would 
not  discuss  whether  or  not  any  particular 
part  of  the  renovation  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  Cathedral  appeared  problemat- 
ic to  the  congregation.  (This  is  the  same 
congregation  that  recently  insisted  on 
more  literal  translations  of  liturgical  texts.) 

The  planned  changes  to  die  cathedral's 
interior  include  moving  the  altar  forward, 
having  seating  on  three  sides  of  it  and 
constructing  a  separate  chapel  for  die 
Blessed  Sacrament.  The  work  on  the 
church,  expected  to  cost  $4.5  million,  is 
part  ot  a  $10  million  project  to  renovate 
church  property  occupying  a  city  block 
and  to  expand  facilities  for  social  services. 

Archbishop  Tamburrino  said  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  congregation  to  look  into 
the  concerns  of  lay  people  regarding  the 
actions  of  their  priests  or  bishops  in  mat- 
ters related  to  liturgy  and  the  celebration 
of  the  sacraments.  "Everyone  has  access  to 
the  congregation,"  he  said.  "Anyone  who 
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is  baptized  has  a  right  to  turn  to  the  Holy 
See,  and  we  make  no  distinction  between 
left  and  right,  big  or  small." 

James  Reiter  of  Milwaukee,  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  renovation,  hired  Alan  Ker- 
shaw, a  canon  lawyer  based  in  Rome,  to 
represent  him  in  the  matter.  Mr.  Kershaw 
said  he  thinks  the  fact  that  the  congrega- 
tion asked  Archbishop  Weakland  to  sus- 
pend the  work  on  May  26  and  the  fact  that 
Kershaw  was  given  30  days  to  file  addi- 
tional information  widi  the  congregation 
shows  the  Vatican  believes  the  complaints 
may  have  merit. 

Kershaw  said  his  client  asked  for  Vati- 
can intervention  based  on  "the  violation  of 
liturgical  in  urns  and  the  \  i<  iI.uk  hi  <  i!  can<  hi 
law,  including  in  the  administration  of  the 
archdiocese  itself."  The  canon  lawyer 
would  not  go  into  more  detail.  "I  cannot 
go  into  too  much  detail,"  Kershaw  said.  "I 
cannot  give  away  my  strategy." 

Archbishop  Weakland  said  he  was 
"totally  confused"  by  the  Vatican  congre- 
gation's intervention.  He  asked  why  the 
group  opposing  the  renovations  "waited 
until  the  very  last  minute"  to  file  their 
appeal,  when  broken  contracts  caused  by 
delays  could  cost  the  archdiocese  large 
amounts  of  money.  "I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  I  have  followed  the  liturgical 
norms"  in  the  renovation  plans,  he  added. 

Archbishop  Weakland  said  Cardinal 
Jorge  Medina  Estevez,  head  of  the  wor- 
ship congregation,  had  sent  to  him  by  fax 
six  points  ot  objection  raised  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  renovation,  "and  I  answered 
all  six  points."  All  concerned  areas  where 
church  law  gives  the  local  bishop  compe- 
tence to  decide,  he  said. 

The  archbishop  said  one  objection  con- 
cerned the  chairs  with  kneelers  that  will  be 
used  to  replace  the  bench-style  pews. 
Church  law  says  benches  or  chairs — scam- 
ma  sen  sedilia  in  Latin — may  be  used. 
Archbishop  Weakland  said  he  regarded 
die  objection  as  "rather  silly."  The  old 
pews  had  already  been  removed  and  sold 
before  the  congregation's  letter  arrived. 

He  said  there  was  also  an  objection  to 
the  removal  of  the  two  side  altars,  which 


"hadn't  been  used  for  30  years."  Under 
the  renovation  plan  "we  will  actually  ha 
more  devotional  spaces  than  before,"  h< 
said.  Opponents  have  also  complained 
about  the  placement  of  the  tabernacle  ii 
side  chapel  and  the  removal  of  a  plywoc 
and  plaster  baldacchino  over  the  main 
altar. 

The  archbishop  said  the  groups  oppc 
ing  the  renovation  are  rather  small,  whi 
Catholics  all  over  the  archdiocese  have 
contributed  to  the  renovation  fund.  Th 
archdiocesan  pastoral  council,  consulto 
and  priests'  council  have  all  approved  d 
renovation,  he  said.  They  would  be  legi 
mately  disturbed  "if  I  failed  to  move  ah 
widi  it,"  he  concluded.  Non-controvers 
renovations  have  continued — removal  ( 
asbestos  and  cleaning  the  exterior  of  thi 
building. 

Because  of  the  controversy,  Archbisr 
Weakland  could  not  attend  a  meeting  c 
the  North  American  Catholic-Orthodc 
Theological  Consultation,  which  he  co 
chairs.  The  Orthodox  members  express 
their  surprise  at  the  Vatican's  action,  wl 
the  Catholic  members  of  the  consultati 
felt  that  the  congregation's  decision  ha< 
created  new  problems  for  die  efforts  of 
Catholic  scholars  to  engage  their  Orth( 
dox  colleagues  in  serious  dialogue  con- 
cerning the  Petrine  ministry. 


Bishops  to  Request  Induit  for 
Communion  Ministers 

At  dieir  meeting  in  Atlanta  on  June  14- 
the  U.S.  bishops  will  vote  on  whether  t< 
request  an  induit  from  the  Vatican  to  c< 
tinue  three  current  U.S.  practices  that  a 
not  permitted  by  the  norms  of  the  new 
General  Instruction  of  the  Roman  Missal.  I 
induit  is  a  favor  or  privilege  granted  by 
competent  ecclesiastical  audiority,  givir 
permission  to  do  something  not  allowei 
by  church  law. 

One  exception  would  state  that  dut 
(he  \gnus  I  )ei,  it  the  celebrant  is  una 
to  distribute  the  eucharistic  bread  anc 
wine  into  ancillary  vessels  within  a  re; 
sonable  time  and  there  is  no  concele-i 
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dng  priest  or  deacon  to  assist  him, 
inordinary  ministers  of  holy  Com- 
rion  may  assist  with  the  pouring  of 
Precious  Blood  [into  additional  chal- 
]  and  the  distribution  of  the  conse- 
ed  hosts  into  ancillary  vessels."  The 
ican  Congregation  for  Divine  Wor- 
■  and  the  Sacraments  has  already  stat- 
i  a  letter  that  it  considers  this  accept- 
,  even  though  the  new  instruction 
i  not  make  provision  for  it.  The 
-uction  says  that  extraordinary  minis- 
are  not  to  approach  the  altar  until 
nmunion  time,  so  the  permission  for 
n  to  assist  at  the  altar  during  the 
us  Dei  would  automatically  consti- 
I  an  exception  to  that  norm. 
I  nother  general  norm  reserves  the 
|:  ;umption  of  the  remaining  Precious 
I]  >d  after  Communion  to  priests  and 
I  :ons.  The  proposed  text  of  "This 
I  y  and  Living  Sacrifice"  quotes  that 
I  n  and  then  adds:  "When  there  are 
I  lordinary  ministers  of  holy  Commu- 
I they  may  consume  what  remains  of 
I  Precious  Blood  from  their  cup  of  dis- 

■  ition." 

I  third  general  norm  authorizes  only 
I  rdained  minister  or  permanently 

■  lied  acolyte  to  purify  the  sacred  ves- 
I  ifter  Communion  or  after  Mass. 

I  proposed  U.S.  text  reads,  "When  a 
I  cient  number  of  priests  or  deacons 
I  lot  available,  extraordinary  ministers 
)ly  Communion  may  purify  the  ves- 


gious  Leaders  Decry  Labor 
t  ations  in  Poultry  Industry 

I  ibers  of  a  coalition  led  by  the  Chica- 
1  ased  National  Interfaith  Committee 
I  Vorker  Justice  are  urging  the  U.S. 
I  utment  of  Labor  to  pursue  strict 
I  xement  of  wage  and  hour  laws  being 
I  ted  by  the  poultry  industry.  The  coali- 
i  ated  a  survey  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
I :  in  2000  that  found  1 00  percent  of 
1  Ty  plants  surveyed  failed  to  pay  work- 
I  )r  all  hours  worked  and  improperly 

■  id  overtime  wages  to  65  percent  of 

■  ers.  In  addition,  illegal  deductions 

W  taken  from  the  paychecks  of  35  per- 
1  of  poultry  workers.  More  than  1 50 
~  oik'  ami  i  ither  relign  >us  leaders  and 
I  al  groups  who  make  up  the  coalition 
fl 1  letter  urging  U.S.  labor  officials  to 
H  poultry  industry  leaders  accountable 


for  past  violations  and 
pay  employees  back 
wages  they  were  denied. 

Polish  Bishops' 
Apology  for 
Wartime  Atrocities 
Draws  Praise 

An  apology  by  Polish 
bishops  for  a  massacre 
of  Jews  in  Jedwabne, 
Poland,  in  1941  drew 
positive  reactions  from 
Jewish  leaders.  The 
Israeli  ambassador  to 
Poland,  Shevach  Weiss, 
who  is  a  survivor  of  the 
Nazi  death  camp  at 
Auschwitz,  predicted 
the  gesture  would  be  "a 
positive  step  for  every- 
one, as  well  as  for  the 
Polish  nation."  The 
mass-circulation  Gazeta 
Wyborcza  said  on  May 
28  that  the  bishops' 
prayers  represented  an 
"unprecedented" 
acknowledgment  for 
"specific  crimes." 


Vatican  Says  Pope 
to  Visit  Armenia, 
Kazakstan 


NUN,  88,  GETS  SIX  MONTHS  IN  S.O.A.  PROTEST.  Franciscan  Sister 
Dorothy  M.  Hennessey,  88,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  sentenced  to  six 
months  in  federal  prison  for  her  part  in  protests  at  Fort  Benning  in 
Columbus.  Ga.,  against  the  School  of  the  Americas.  (CNS  photo  by 
Paul  Finch,  Catholic  Sun) 


Pope  John  Paul  II  will 
travel  to  Armenia  and  Kazakstan  in 
September,  his  first  trip  to  either  Asian 
country,  the  Vatican  said.  The  pope  also 
plans  to  \isit  Bulgaria  in  the  spring  of 
2002,  a  year  in  which  he  already  has  sched- 
uled a  visit  to  Toronto  for  World  Youth 
Day  festivities.  The  visit  to  Armenia  has 
been  long  expected  and  will  feature  the 
pope's  presence  at  events  marking  die 
1,700th  anniversary  of  Christianity  in  the 
country. 

Four  Nuns,  22  Others  Sentenced 
for  S.O.A.  Protest 

Twenty-six  people  received  sentences 
ranging  from  two  years'  probation  to  a 
year  in  prison  for  their  participation  in 
protests  last  November  at  the  Western 
Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooper- 


ation, formerly  known  as  the  School  of  the 
Americas.  The  group  sentenced  included 
two  Franciscan  sisters  from  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  w  ho  are  siblings;  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
from  Minnesota  and  W  ashington  state; 
and  several  members  of  the  Catholic 
Worker  movement.  Twenty  of  the 
protesters — including  the  four  nuns — 
received  sentences  of  six  months  in  federal 
prison.  All  26  had  been  banned  from 
entering  Fort  Benning  after  earlier 
demonstrations,  but  had  crossed  onto  the 
fort  grounds  during  a  protest  on  Nov.  19 
marking  the  anniversary  of  the  slayings  in 
El  Salvador  in  1989  of  six  Jesuit  priests  and 
their  housekeeper  and  her  daughter. 


From  CNS,  staff  and  other  sources. 
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fV]  The  Accidental 
Voyeur 

'The  moment  I  typed 

in  "delicious.com"  and  clicked,  I  had 

a  sinking  feeling.' 


BEING  A  HEALTH  NUT  has 
its  price,  but  I  never  bar- 
gained for  anything  like  the 
most  recent  development. 
My  local  organic  food  co-op 
stopped  stocking  one  of  my  favorite 
items,  so  I  went  searching  on  the  Inter- 
net under  the  name  of  its  distributor, 
Delicious  Foods.  The  moment  I  typed  in 
"delicious.com"  and  clicked,  I  had  a 
sinking  feeling.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
made  the  fatal  error  of  omitting  the  all- 
important  word  "foods"  from  the  search 
name,  and  that  the  Web  site  I  inadver- 
tently found  was  more  lubricious  than 
delicious. 

Surfing  the  Web  is  an  education  and 
an  adventure,  but  it's  also  a  murky  pas- 
sage into  a  world  of  commerce  and  con- 
versation completely  outside  one's  con- 
trol. The  unknowns  of  Internet 
communication  imply  not  simply  the 
question  of  what  and  whom  I  will  find 
out  there,  but  who  will  find  me.  Stum- 
bling onto  unwanted  material  was,  in  my 
case,  dismaying  on  several  levels;  but  far 
more  annoying  and  telling  has  been  the 
constant  stream  of  e-mail  messages  I 
receive  as  a  result  of  that  (I  assure  you) 
isolated  and  accidental  foray  into  forbid- 
den territory.  In  a  nutshell,  I  seem  to 
have  gotten  myself  onto  every  pornogra- 
phy mailing  list  in  existence. 

But  it  doesn't  end  there.  I've  also 
noticed  a  dramatic  increase  in  my  "junk" 
e-mail  in  general.  Before  The  Incident,  I 
received  maybe  one  unwanted  e-mail 
message  per  week.  Since  then,  I  receive 
no  fewer  than  20  per  week,  from  all 
kinds  of  people  and  businesses  making 
all  kinds  of  assumptions  about  me — from 
my  financial  situation  to  my  career  track 
to  my  taste  in  erotica.  The  vastness  and 


variety  of  people  out  there  trying  desper- 
ately to  peer  and  poke  their  way  into  my 
life  knows  no  bounds.  It  would  be  hilari- 
ous if  I  weren't  so  swamped  with  it.  Even 
so,  it's  amusing:  a  moment  of  perceived 
cyber-prurience  opened  the  floodgates 
of  21st-century  commerce,  which  is 
defined  by  equal  parts  undesirable  junk 
and  unlimited  access. 

It's  what  I  call  involuntary 
voyeurism,  a  symptom  of  the  times  epit- 
omized by  listening  to  other  people's 
phone  conversations  in  waiting  rooms, 
on  planes,  emanating  from  bathroom 
stalls  (like  some  fetid  social  offal)  and 
even  while  stopped  at  a  traffic  light  next 
to  another  car.  On  one  hand,  involun- 
tary voyeurism  is  an  extension  of  the 
Walkman  craze  of  the  early  1980's, 
when  people  began  mentally  shutting 
themselves  off  from  their  environment 
(and  social  brethren)  by  creating  a  pseu- 
do-private space  within  a  public  space. 
But  what  I'm  seeing  nowadays  more  and 
more  suggests  not  so  much  a  retreat  into 
private  space  as  an  erosion  of  the  line 
between  public  and  private.  Of  course 
the  blurring  of  public  and  private  has 
provoked  debate  and  discomfiture  in  one 
form  or  another  for  centuries.  But  what 
makes  today's  version  unique  is  that  it's 
not  only  people  engaging  in  private  acts 
in  public  spaces,  but  the  incursion  of 
public  acts  into  private  spaces.  When  I 
can  sit  in  my  own  home  and  be  acciden- 
tal witness  to  a  pornographic  image,  or 
when  I  can  hike  seven  miles  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain  and  pass  along  the  way 
someone  yakking  his  way  through  the 
pristine  wilderness  on  a  cell  phone,  then 
I  know  a  line  has  been  crossed. 

I  can't  figure  out:  is  nothing  private 
or  personal  any  more,  or  is  it  that  every- 


thing is  private  and  personal?  What  d 
share  with  the  people  catatonically  gh 
to  their  cell  phones  or  their  DVD  pi 
ers  on  airplanes — everything  or  nothii 
Today's  more  copious,  ever  faster  inf 
mation  apparatus  means  that  we  can 
partake  of  far  more  shared  knowlec 
and  experience;  but  it  also  means 
opposite.  Each  of  us  can  erect  incre 
ingly  individualized,  customized  noti 
of  reality  out  of  that  indiscriminat 
expanding  pool  of  knowledge  and  ex 
rience. 

Take  Palm  Pilots.  Basically  hij 
tech  note-pads,  they  place  the  work 
your  fingertips  and  make  possible 
extraordinary  degree  of  interconnect 
ness  and  reachability.  With  your  P; 
Pilot  you  can  e-mail,  store,  schedi 
plan,  receive,  review,  fax,  upload,  doi 
load,  organize  and  modernize  y< 
entire  life  in  a  sleek  pocket-size  forn 
People  who  use  them  invariably  r 
about  the  way  they  "simplify'  my  life 
claim  I  cannot  refute  but  that  amt 
me.  Is  this  a  way  to  shield  oneself  ft 
the  chaos  of  information  overload,  or 
another  vehicle  into  it? 

I  cannot  find  time  to  be  with 
talk  to  those  scattered  friends  and 
lings  I  most  want  to  reach,  but  I  can  t 
in  or  log  on  to  the  lives  of  strangers, 
I'm  inundated  by  calls  and  e-mails  t 
ing  me  to  buy  this  and  try  that.  Thi 
not  an  especially  fresh  or  insightful  t 
on  modern  life,  but  to  me  it  is  the  gn 
est  irony  of  our  day.  Try  as  one  migh 
insulate  oneself  from  unsavory  or  sin 
unwanted  information,  merely  bein[ 
the  world  is  a  nearly  constant,  invol 
tary  act  of  opening  a  Pandora's  box. 
much-vaunted  explosion  of  choice: 
eveiy  realm  of  our  privileged  Ameri 
lives  implies  a  no  less  significant  foi 
ture  of  choice.  And  so  we're  left  asl 
ourselves  some  variation  on  the  qi 
tion,  Whose  life  is  this,  anyway? 

Few  would  disagree  that  Panglos 
attitudes  toward  the  expansion  of  ao 
sibilitv  ami  the  razing  of  barriers  to  c« 
munication,  information  and  entert 
ment  are  misguided.  The  real  ques' 
we  need  to  be  prepared  to  answer  is 
many  of  us  are  asked  all  the  time:  1 
can  you  be  reached? 

Thomas  J.  McCa% 
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DlANNE  BERGANT,  C.S.A. 

People  of  the  Covenant 

An  Invitation  to  the  Old  Testament 
Warmly  engaging  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 
that  reveals  the  text  as  anything  but  "old."  Discussion 
questions  and  thought-provoking  ideas  make  this  a 
perfect  book  for  contemporary  readers  and  all  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible. 

1-58051-090-6  paper  $12.95 

David  E.  Perrin,  o.m.i.,  Editor 

Women  Christian  Mystics  Speak 
to  Our  Times 

An  ambitious  collection  that  richly  connects  the  mod- 
ern world  with  the  timeless  wisdom  of  women  of 
many  ages  and  reveals  their  lasting  contributions  to 
both  theology  and  spirituality. 

1-58051-095-7  paper  $16.95 


Jim  Warda 

Where  Are  We  Going  So  Fast? 

Finding  the  Sacred  in  Everyday  Moments 
Freshly  personal  stories  move  us  to  the  rhythms  of 
life,  call  us  to  catch  the  extraordinary  in  the  ordinary 
and  celebrate  the  sacred  in  the  everyday. 
"We  always  come  away  from  his  stories  knowing  that 
we've  heard  something  special."  — Jack  Canfield 

1-58051-096-5  hardcover  $16.95 

Jim  Cullen 

Restless  in  the  Promised  Land 

Catholics  and  the  American  Dream 
An  eye-opening  tour  through  American  Catholic  cul- 
ture and  some  of  its  larger-than-life  characters.  At  the 
heart  of  the  story  is  how  Catholicism  has  identified 
with  the  American  Dream. 

1-58051-093-0  paper  $18.95 


Michael  Maiello 

Sacred  Moments,  Holy  Days 

Stories  of  Life,  Service,  and  Grace 
Michael  Maiello  takes  us  on  a  journey  from  law  school 
to  his  life's  work  with  Catholic  Charities.  Through  sto- 
ries of  people  whose  lives  have  intersected  with  his, 
he  offers  us  heart-rending  glimpses  into  how  much 
our  help  is  really  needed. 

1-58051-097-3  paper  $16.95 


Thomas  M.  Landy,  Edi  tor 

As  Leaven  in  the  World 

Catholic  Perspectives  on  Faith,  Vocation, 
and  the  Intellectual  Life 
Well-known  American  Catholic  educators  and  intel- 
lectuals discuss  the  interaction  of  faith  and  work  in 
their  lives  and  invite  readers  to  see  the  world  from  a 
all-encompassing  Catholic  perspective. 

1-58051-089-2   paper  $24.95 
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An  Interview  With  Michael  Lapsley 

South  Africa  and  the 
Healing  of  Memories 

After  being  injured  by  a  letter  bomb  that  blew  off  both  hands  and  blinded  him  in  one  eye, 
Michael  Lapsley,  S.S.M. — an  Anglican  priest  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Mission  and  a  long- 
time opponent  of  apartheid  in  South  Africa— founded  the  Institute  for  the  Healing  of  Memories 
in  (.'ape  Town.  During  a  visit  to  New  York  City,  he  spoke  of  his  anti-apartheid  efforts  and  his 
present  work  as  director  of  the  institute.  The  interz'irwer  was  George  M.  Anderson,  S.J.,  an 
associate  editor  of  America.  The  project's  Web  site  is  at :  www.healingofmemories.co.za. 


H 


on  did  vol  .  i  m  m  /i  ti  ixdi  r,  happen  to  go  to  South  Africa? 

.After  my  ordination  in  Australia  in  1973,  my  religious  order  sent  me 
to  South  Africa  to  study  and  to  serve  as  a  chaplain  on  three  universi- 
ty campuses.  Before  going,  I  had  never  really  reflected  on  the  fact 
that  the  apartheid  system  would  be  so  all-embracing,  and  that  my 
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I  tr  as  a  white  person  would  define  me  as  belonging  to 
I  er  the  oppressed  or  the  oppressor  group — whether  I 
I  ted  to  be  part  of  that  group  or  not.  Immediately  on 
I  arrival,  I  went  to  live  in  a  white  area,  because  by  law 
was  the  only  area  where  I  could  live.  I  remember 
j  ig  into  a  government  building  to  sort  out  my  passport 
1  ition,  and  seeing  two  elevators.  One  was  marked  for 
I  tes  only,  and  the  other  was  for  "goods  and  non- 
Ites" — as  if  we  whites  were  people,  and  blacks  were 
I  cts.  Wherever  you  turned,  everything  was  defined  by 
i  .  I  remember  saying  to  a  young  black  medical  student 
I  I  was  against  apartheid.  In  reply  he  said,  "That's  very 
I ,  Father,  and  where  are  you  going  to  sleep  tonight?" 
|  was  reminding  me  of  the  objective  character  of 

■  theid,  even  though  subjectively  I  might  be  rejecting  it. 
I  re  was  no  escape  from  apartheid. 

S  did  you  become  actively  involved  in  the  struggle 
\>t  nst  apartheid? 

[J  violence  in  Soweto  in  1976— when  hundreds  of  black 
jj  Die  were  killed,  including  children — was  a  turning 
I  t.  What  shook  my  faith  to  its  foundations  was  the 
Is  zation  that  the  same  white  police  who  carried  out  that 
n  ;acre  read  the  Bible  and  went  to  church  on  Sundays. 
H  iously,  I  had  been  a  committed  pacifist,  but  the  events 
B  owe  to  brought  me  to  the  painful  conclusion  that 

■  :d  struggle  was  morally  legitimate  and  even  necessary, 
li  ough  I  expressed  only  pacifist  views  while  living  there, 
H  5  expelled  from  the  country  in  September  of  the  same 
V  as  the  events  in  Soweto. 

%  did  your  expulsion  take  place? 

(|  government  withdrew  my  student  visa  and  gave  me 
H  ays  to  leave  the  country.  Initially  I  went  to  live  in 
U  'tho,  an  independent  African  country  completeh  sur 
p  ded  by  South  Africa  but  free  of  the  apartheid  system. 
r(  -e  I  completed  my  studies  in  English  and  psychology, 

■  became  chaplain  of  the  National  University  of 
M  tho.  By  then,  I  had  become  a  member  of  the  African 
ffl  onal  Congress,  which  had  begun  its  armed  struggle  in 
H  h  .Africa.  Because  of  my  activism,  after  seven  years  I 

■  ^esotho  following  another  massacre  in  which  church 

■  Drities  believed  I  was  a  target.  So  I  went  to  Zimbabwe, 
H  e,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  I  functioned  as  a  chap- 
I  :or  the  A.N.C.,  mobilizing  the  faith  community'  to  see 
||  the  situation  in  South  Africa  concerning  its  apartheid 
)G  ies  involved  issues  of  faith.  It  was  there  in  Zimbabwe 
ml  received  the  letter  bomb  in  1990. 

f\  t  happened? 

I ;  at  home  when  the  bomb  arrived,  a  package  with  two 
« ious  magazines  inside.  When  I  opened  one  of  them, 
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the  bomb  exploded,  causing  me  to  lose  both  hands  and  the 
sight  in  one  eye.  Already  in  1987,  three  years  earlier,  the 
Zimbabwe  government  had  warned  me  that  I  was  on  the 
South  African  government's  hit  list.  I  had  been  living  in 
Zimbabwe  with  round-the-clock  armed  police  guards.  It 
was  a  very  sophisticated  bomb  to  be  able  to  travel  through 
the  post  undetected,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  originat- 
ed through  the  machinery  of  the  South  African  state. 

After  the  explosion,  I  spent  a  month  in  a  hospital  in 
Harare,  then  another  six. months  in  two  hospitals  in  Aus- 
tralia before  returning  to  New  Zealand.  By  then,  negotia- 
tions had  begun  between  the  A.N.C.  and  the  South 
African  government,  and  it  became  possible  for  me  to  go 
back  to  South  Africa.  People  from  around  the  world  had 
helped  me  through  my  own  long  healing  process,  so  I  felt 
that  I  had  a  role  in  the  healing  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore in  1992  I  returned. 

How  did  the  bombing  and  your  injuries  affect  your  faith? 
The  actual  bombing  took  me  back  to  the  earliest  faith  of 
my  childhood,  to  a  dependence  on  God.  It  caused  me  to 
feel  a  deepening  of  God's  presence  within  me.  By  that 
time  in  my  life,  my  experience  of  apartheid  had  led  to  a 
certain  disintegration  of  faith,  especially  because  of  the 
degree  to  which  apartheid  laws  were  carried  out  in  the 
name  of  the  Gospel.  The  bombing  also  took  me  on  a  jour- 
ney from  being  a  freedom  fighter  to  being  a  healer,  and 
this  role  has  become  the  particular  emphasis  of  my  min- 
istry today. 

After  my  return,  I  was  struck  by  the  many  ways  people 
had  been  damaged  by  apartheid,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
\\c  .ill  had  .i  stun  to  tell  about  the  conflict.  \s  a  country, 
we  were  seized  with  the  question  of  how  to  create  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  society  on  the  one  hand,  and— on  the  other 
hand — how  to  deal  with  the  past,  especially  the  psycholog- 
ical, emotional  and  spiritual  effects  upon  us  of  that  journey 
through  apartheid  that  we  had  traveled. 

Is  this  what  led  to  the  Healing  of  Memories  project? 
Yes.  Initially  the  project  had  its  origins  in  my  work  with  a 
trauma  center  for  victims  of  violence  and  torture  where  I 
was  a  chaplain  for  five  years.  I  was  one  of  the  first  two 
employees  there,  appointed  by  Archbishop  Desmond 
Tutu.  He  had  invited  me  back  to  Cape  Town  to  work  in 
his  diocese.  But  then  after  those  five  years,  the  project  got 
under  way  on  its  own,  as  a  separate  organization,  though 
we  still  work  very  closely  with  the  trauma  center  as  a  kind 
of  complementary  body. 

What  does  the  healing  process  actually  entail? 

We  have  created  what  we  call  experiential  workshops,  in 
which  people  collectively  explore  how  the  past  of  the 
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country  has  impacted  upon  them — not  so  much  on  the 
intellectual  level,  as  on  the  level  of  the  heart.  We  try  to 
find  ways  to  help  them  lay  to  rest  that  which  in  the  past 
would  destroy  them — hatred,  the  desire  for  revenge, 
destructive  feelings  in  general;  and  to  take  from  the  past 
what  is  life-giving:  hope,  faith,  courage,  joy.  In  other 
words,  how  to  redeem  the  past  with  its  evil  and  take  back 
what  is  good. 

The  essence  of  our  methodology  is  storytelling  in  the 
context  of  journey — storytelling  that  encourages  letting  go, 
the  acknowledgment  of  what  is  desmjctive  because  of  what 
has  happened  to  us.  To  use  a  health-related  image,  you  take 
the  bandages  off  the  wounds.  By  looking  at  diem,  you're 
also  cleaning  them  before  fresh  bandages  are  put  back  on. 
That  happens  through  the  process  of  storytelling. 

In  the  workshops  we  get  people  not  only  to  speak  of 
their  journey,  but  also  to  draw  it  as  another  way  to  be  in 
touch  with  their  feelings.  Drawing  also  helps  you  to  see 
your  journey  whole — not  only  to  be  aware  of  the  actual 
distance  you  have  traveled,  but  in  addition  to  help  you  dis- 
cover what  the  unfinished  business  actually  is.  People  often 
feel  they  have  been  healed,  but  when  they  reflect  on  their 
journey,  they  may  still  find  poison  there.  Toward  the  end  ot 
the  workshop,  we  have  a  creative  liturgy,  during  which 
people  bring  forward  symbols  of  their  journey  that  they 
themselves  have  created,  in  the  form  of  various  kinds  of 
peace  symbols. 

How  long  are  the  workshops? 

They  go  from  Friday  evening  to  Sunday  afternoon.  We  say 
to  the  people  who  come  that  we  promise  them  one  step  on 
the  road  to  healing  and  wholeness.  We  emphasize  that  it's 
not  magic,  it's  not  a  fix.  But  it  may  be  a  watershed,  a  turn- 
ing point  through  which  they  can  begin  to  move  forward  in 
their  journeys.  For  some,  it  may  be  a  small  step,  for  others 
a  giant  one. 

In  the  process,  they  are  not  simply  telling  their  story, 
they  are  telling  it  to  others  who  are  able  to  listen  respect- 
fully and  reverently.  Being  heard  and  believed  in  this  way 
is  an  important  part  of  the  journeying  process.  Partici- 
pants in  the  workshops  frequently  say,  "I  am  telling  you 
this  for  the  first  time,"  because  they  have  carried  deep 
pain  for  many  years,  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  share 
it  in  a  safe  space.  Some  people  come  back  for  a  second 
workshop,  feeling  that  although  they  have  dealt  with 
some  of  their  feelings  in  the  first,  they  would  like  to  deal 
with  another  layer  at  a  second.  We  have  also  been  devel- 
oping what  we  call  a  second  stage  model,  in  which  people 
could  return  to  the  same  workshop  or  a  different  one,  to 
focus  on  particular  aspects  of  anger,  hatred  and  forgive- 
ness— three  of  the  big  issues  that  people  have  brought  to 
the  workshops. 


Who  come  to  the  workshops? 

Our  workshops  are  open  to  all  South  Africans  who  wa 
to  explore  how  the  past  has  affected  them:  people  of 
races  and  backgrounds,  and  all  sides  of  the  strugg 
Some  have  suffered  grievously  in  terms  of  torture,  inci 
ceration  and  exile.  For  others,  the  impact  has  been  mc 
indirect — dealing  with  things  they  could  have  done  t 
did  not.  The  fact  that  people  of  different  races  coi 
together  gives  to  the  workshops  a  humanizing  effect,  o 
that  includes  a  particularly  strong  dimension  of  reconc 
iation. 

It  has  been  a  struggle,  though,  to  get  white  peo 
to  come  to  them — the  white  community  is  the  comn 
nity  that  has  been  most  in  denial  about  the  past.  But 
are  beginning  to  see  more  white  Afrikaans-speaki 
people  beginning  to  take  part  in  the  workshops,  a 
that  has  been  encouraging.  One  sign  of  hope  concei 
increasing  initiatives  toward  us  from  the  Dut 
Reformed  Church. 

Do  people  who  have  been  perpetrators  of  violence  comet 
the  workshops? 

One  ot  the  things  we  have  discovered  in  this  undertaking! 
that  all  human  beings  are  capable  of  being  both  perpetratA 
and  victims;  that  is,  we  can  be  a  victim  at  one  point  in  <| 
lives  and  a  perpetrator  at  another.  Part  of  the  work,  the:- 
fore,  entails  seeking  to  break  that  cycle  in  which  victims! 
on  to  be  victimizers.  Those  who  have  been  the  recipient^ 
political  violence,  for  example,  can  become  perpetrators 
violence  toward  members  of  their  own  families.  We  hi 
had  some  people  in  our  workshops  who've  come  to  1 
themselves  as  perpetrators,  but  they  are  also  victims — w 
rims  of  having  been  brought  up  in  a  racist  society  that  I 
shaped  them  by  its  racist  values  and  attitudes. 

Do  you  offer  the  workshops  only  in  South  Africa? 
We  now  receive  invitations  to  offer  them  in  other  col 
tries  too.  We  have  given  workshops  in  Northern  Irelal. 
Rwanda,  Sri  Lanka,  East  Timor  and  Australia.  Our  f| 
one  outside  South  Africa  was  right  here  in  New  York  (i 
in  1998,  at  the  Riverside  Church. 

How  has  the  government's  Truth  and  Reconciling 
Commission  affected  the  development  of  the  Healing 
Memories  Institute? 

We  saw  ourselves  from  the  start  as  a  parallel  process  to 
commission,  and  this  gave  a  particular  impetus  to 
work.  But  whereas  the  commission  was  hearing  the  sto  . 
of  gross  human  rights  violations,  we  believed  it  was  imp 
tant  to  create  other  additional  spaces  for  people  to  <jL 
with  the  past.  We  actually  began  our  work  before  ■ 
Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  started,  and)^ 
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itinue  with  it  now  that  the  commission  has  completed 
own  work.  Many  of  those  who  have  come  to  us  over  the 
t  few  years  were,  in  fact,  persons  who  gave  evidence  to 
commission  on  just  one  occasion  and  who  wanted 
re  space  to  deal  with  their  feelings. 
The  commission  represented  the  magnanimity  of  the 
ion,  showing  that  it  did  not  seek  vengeance.  Those  who 
[lifted  their  part  in  the  human  rights  violations  and  told 
were  granted  amnesty.  But  so  far  the  issue  of  reparation 
/ictims  has  remained  incomplete.  Now  there  has  been 
h  a  long  delay  since  the  commission  presented  its  final 
ort  in  1998  that  the  perpetrators  have  so  far  gained 
re  from  it  than  the  victims.  It  had  the  power  to  grant 
lesty,  but  as  for  reparation,  it  could  only  make  recom- 
adations  to  the  state.  As  a  result,  many  victims  and 
ir  relatives  feel  that  the  commission  failed  them.  In 
ity,  however,  it  is  the  state  that  has  failed  them  to  date, 
ough  in  March  of  this  year  the  state  did  announce  a 
getary  allocation  of  800  million  rands  toward  repara- 
I  This  constitutes  about  a  third  of  what  the  commis- 
i  had  recommended. 


%  "h  apartheid  gone,  what  is  the  situation  regarding 
n  sm  in  South  Africa  today? 

1 :  fact  that  we  now  have  a  democratic  society  and  a  new 


constitution  means  that  we  have  taken  a  giant  step  for- 
ward. But  having  got  rid  of  apartheid,  we  begin  the  battle 
against  racism.  However,  we  are  still  at  day  one.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  apartheid  was  not  only  a  vehicle  for 
political  oppression,  but  also  for  economic  exploitation 
through  structures  that  put  immense  wealth  in  the  hands 
of  a  few — a  situation  that  is  still  largely  intact  today.  So  to 
a  certain  extent,  you  see  race  becoming  a  class  issue.  We 
could  become  more  and  more  nonracial,  but  wealth  would 
still  be  possessed  by  a  relatively  small  number,  with  the 
majority  of  the  population  excluded.  The  problem  for 
South  Africa  is  aggravated  by  massive  unemployment. 
Economic  transformation  represents  a  much  tougher  chal- 
lenge than  the  political  one. 

]Moat  are  your  expectations  for  South  Africa  in  the  after- 
math of  apartheid? 

I  have  deep  hope  for  South  Africa  and  her  people.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  next  100  years  will  be  bumpy  and  even  a 
roller  coaster  ride  at  times.  But  many  of  the  most  deeply 
hurt  people  have  shown  extraordinary  generosity  of  spirit 
in  their  willingness  to  forgive  and  be  reconciled.  Today 
there  are  people  in  every  town  and  village  who  are  living 
heroic  lives  as  they  struggle  to  transform  their  own  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  communities.  fiS 
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Vicars  in  Chains 

The  Return  of  a  Millennial  Social  Movement 


BY  WILLIAM  BOLL 


EVER  SINCE  SEATTLE 
erupted  into  a  free- 
trade  fighting  zone 
during  the  World 
Trade  Organization's  1999 
meeting,  the  very  scheduling 
of  a  global  economic  gather- 
ing has  become  a  provoca- 
tion to  activists  worldwide. 
What  happened  suddenly  in 
Seattle  has  been  transformed 
into  rituals  of  resistance  like 
that  enacted  in  Quebec  City 
at  the  34-nation  Summit  of 
the  Americas  in  April. 
Whether  these  rites  have 
helped  make  the  global 
economy  more  sacred  or  less 
profane  is  disputable.  They 
have  at  least  demonstrated 
that  the  party  of  globaliza- 
tion has  a  potent  opposition, 
or  perhaps  that  economic  globalization  itself  has 
matured  into  a  two-party  system. 

The  opposition  party  is  scattered  and  wide.  You  could 
call  it  a  big  church,  and  indeed  quite  probably  the  most 
phenomenal  piece  of  it  is  a  largely  faith-driven  movement 
of  protestors  with  their  own  rituals.  They  probably 
wouldn't  whack  down  a  chain-link  fence  like  the  one  erect- 
ed to  keep  out  demonstrators  in  Quebec  City,  but  they  love 
putting  on  chains  to  symbolize  the  bondage  of  poor 
nations.  They  don't  toss  Molotov  cocktails,  as  black- 
masked  anarchists  did  in  Seattle  two  years  ago,  but  they  did 
burn  a  laptop  computer  outside  a  rich-nation  summit  in 
Okinawa  last  summer. 

These  are  debt  campaigners,  who  collected  the  worlds 
largest  petition — signed  by  over  24  million  supporters  of 
debt  cancellation  for  the  most  desperately  poor  countries. 

WILLIAM  BOLE,  a  journalist  living  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  is  an  asso- 
ciate fellow  of  the  Woodstock  Theological  Center  at  George- 
town University  in  Washington,  D.C. 


More  than  that,  th< 
dragged  rich  natioi 
into  pledging  mo: 
international  de 
relief  than  anyoi 
could  have  imaging 
possible  a  few  yeal 
ago.  And  they  did  i 
while  intonirk 
obscure  verses  frol 
the  Hebrew  Scrib 
tures  calling  for  dej; 
forgiveness  evej 
"seven  times  sevei. 
years — among  otM 
social  deeds  aimed;" 
restoring  economl 
equilibrium. 

Now,  the  deb 
relief  forces,  havii 
been  animated 
the  biblical  tradil 
of  the  jubilee  year,  a 
arrayed  for  a  new  engagemen 
possibly  on  the  wider  stage  of  glol , 
finance  and  trade.  But  there's  also  the  possibility  that  t 
Cinderella  coach  that  drove  this  improbable  millenn 
band  really  turned  into  a  global  pumpkin  at  the  ring  of  mij, 
night,  Dec.  31,  2000. 

Seattle  1999  has  defined  the  broader,  so-called  "an 
globalization"  movement.  For  debt  crusaders,  the  myth  . 
mass  origins  is  Birmingham,  England,  1998.  That  is  wh<  j 
70,000  of  them  formed  a  human  chain  to  hoist  exten 
debt  onto  the  international  agenda  during  the  sumnr 
meeting  of  the  Group  of  Seven  industrialized  nations. 

"They  were  mainstream  politically,  and  in  fact,  mal 
were  fairly  conservative.  And  that  really  struck  the  decisit 
makers  who  were  present  there,"  recalls  Adrian  Lovett,  w? 
directs  a  new  campaign  called  Drop  the  Debt,  based  i 
London:  ground  zero  of  jubilee  mobilization.  "These  \\ 
not  Seattle-style  young  people,  though  we  certainly  had 
lot  of  young  people.  By  and  large,  they  were  the  church; - 
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;  public  of  the  middle  classes.  And  that  of  course  is  a  very 
verful  constituency  when  it's  mobilized." 
The  rituals  were  striking  and  somewhat  curious  even  to 
vett,  who  came  to  the  Jubilee  2000  movement  from 
itical  rather  than  religious  precincts,  as  a  20-something 
mer  Labor  Party  legislative  aide  and  before  that,  a  disc 
key.  (He  describes  himself  as  a  baptized  Catholic  who  is 
no  means  a  regular  churchgoer.)  In  that  year  before 
mingham,  Lovett  had  trekked  to  one  jubilee  debt  event 
:r  another  in  villages  around  England.  "And  it  always 
med  to  involve  chaining  up  the  local 
ar,"  he  said  with  some  amused 
achment  earlier  this  spring  in  Lon- 
i,  where  we  met  up  at  The  Wesley 
"e  at  Methodist  Central  Hall,  West- 
lster. 

There  were  many  sorts  of  shackles, 
and  paper-made,  to  symbolize  debt 
idage.  Speaking  at  the  closing  cele- 
tion  of  Jubilee  2000  in  London's 
falgar  Square  late  last  year,  Lovett 
moved  to  note  that  in  the  course  of 
campaign,  he  had  "seen  more  vicars 
hains  than  is  probably  healthy."  One 
:  ly  of  the  biblically  motored  jubilee  bandwagon  is  that  it 
<.  off  and  caught  on  sensationally  in  the  United  King- 
1,  which  has  been  largely  de-Christianized  over  the  past 
decades. 

While  Quebec  City  was  this  year's  Mecca  of  global 
stance,  for  debt  relievers  it  will  be  Genoa,  Italy.  That  is 
re  fleets  of  them  are  expected  to  come  and  call  for  an 
nate  round  of  sweeping  debt  cancellation  when  the  G-8 
ts  there  on  July  20-23,  with  provisional  member  Russia 
id  to  the  rich  seven.  (Last  year  in  Okinawa,  jubilee 
/ists  were  furious  when  the  G-8  deemed  the  "digital 
le"  a  more  respectable  item  of  deliberation  than  poor- 
3n  debt.  So  in  a  heretical  gesture  against  the  digerati, 
torched  a  laptop.) 

Campaigners  want  the  World  Bank  and  International 
letary  Fund,  basically  controlled  by  the  seven,  to  wipe 
9  i  the  debt  slate  of  the  worst-off  countries.  G-8  leaders 
ss  they  and  their  institutions  have  forgiven  quite  enough 
I — up  to  one-half  of  the  amount  owed  to  them  by  22 
■  l-pressed  countries.  Actually,  the  more  realistic  figure  is 
a  :  under  one-third,  which  represents  the  effective  cut  in 
m  -service  payments.  At  any  rate,  "It's  just  not  enough, 
m  not  commensurate  with  the  scale  of  human  suffering  in 
m  e  countries,"  insists  Henry  Northover,  a  policy  analyst 
W  the  Catholic  relief  agency  CAFOD,  headquartered  in 
IS  don's  downcast  neighborhood  of  Brixton. 
'  le  and  other  Genoa-bound  campaigners  have  a  point. 
Hi  after  those  22  countries  get  all  the  debt  relief  coming 
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to  them  under  the  Heavily  Indebted  Poor  Countries  initia- 
tive, on  average  they  will  still  put  out  more  in  debt  pay- 
ments than  they  spend  on  health  care  or  education.  Mean- 
while, countries  will  face  in  return  stricter  financial 
"conditionalities"  of  the  kind  embedded  in  International 
Monetary  Fund-designed  Structural  Adjustment  Programs, 
which  often  include — among  other  adjustments — charging 
citizens  prohibitive  "user  fees"  for  primary  schooling  or 
basic  health  care.  Many  developing-world  campaigners  are 
livid  to  the  point  of  smelling  a  debt-relief  hoax. 

How  much  steam  the  jubilee  debt-relief 
engine  has  left  in  it  is  hard  to  judge.  It  is, 
after  all,  a  millennial  movement,  and  a  suc- 
cessful one  at  that.  By  the  end  of  last  year,  it 
had  rightly  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
world's  most  successful  single-issue  cam- 
paign since  the  struggle  that  toppled  the 
apartheid  system  of  racial  subjugation  in 
South  Africa.  Scarcely  anyone  thinks  that 
serious  relief  would  have  flowed  back  to 
many  impoverished  countries  without 
Jubilee  2000.  It  the  debt  campaign's  Cin- 
derella coach  didn't  shrink  into  a  pumpkin  at 
year's  end,  it  is  at  least  fair  to  say  the  millen- 
nial theme  is  a  quickly  "diminishing  asset" — as  readily 
acknowledged  by  Lovett,  whose  organization,  Drop  the 
Debt,  is  designed  as  a  short-life  successor  to  the  Jubilee 
2000  organization. 

On  that,  he  would  get  no  argument  from  the  I.M.F.  or 
World  Bank.  Officials  of  the  latter  especially  have  saluted 
the  "historic  contribution"  of  Jubilee  2000  to  combating 
world  misery,  as  a  policy  aide,  Anthony  Gaeta,  allowed  by 
telephone  from  Washington.  "Historic,"  though,  is  the 
shrewdly  operative  word  in  that  praise.  Essentially,  the 
World  Bank  is  calling  on  jubilee  battalions  to  declare  victo- 
ry and  go  home,  or  move  onto  something  else,  like  child 
poverty.  Gaeta  and  other  officials  argue  that  the  third  world 
debt  is  now  sustainable,  meaning  it  no  longer  hinders  devel- 
opment and  social  well-being.  Of  course,  they  said  that  in 
the  mid-1990s,  when  the  debt  burden  was  clearly  catas- 
trophic. Still,  the  load  has  been  lightened,  and  admittedly 
there  is  much  else  to  do,  like  beating  back  the  internal 
demons  of  corruption  and  strife  in  many  a  debt-stricken 
land. 

Beyond  Genoa,  what  comes  of  jubilee  intensity  in  a 
post-jubilee  time?  Does  it  follow  the  letter  of  Leviticus,  the 
prime  biblical  text  calling  for  absolute  debt  forgiveness 
(along  with  the  freeing  of  slaves  and  return  of  land  lost  to 
indebtedness)?  Or  is  that  a  case  of  financial  fundamentalism, 
as  some  intimate?  Do  the  millennial  forces  regroup  on  the 
broader  battlefield  of  globalization?  How? 

Much  of  this  is  still  to  be  revealed.  At  the  New  Eco- 
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nomics  Foundation,  a  London  think  tank,  Ann  Pettifor  is 
mustering  a  new  initiative  called  Jubilee  Plus,  another  offi- 
cial successor  to  Jubilee  2000,  which  she  directed.  Jubilee 
Plus  is  fixing  to  highlight  the  root  causes  of  the  debt  cri- 
sis— which  in  Pettifor's  understanding  are  the  bitterly 
unjust  structures  of  international  finance  that  are  stacked 
in  favor  of  creditors,  investors  and  shareholders.  She  wants 
to  stretch  the  jubilee  year  analysis,  of  a  piece  with  the  Sab- 
bath and  every-seven-year  sabbatical  traditions,  in  that 
broad  direction.  In  ancient  Israel,  the  exhortations  includ- 
ed letting  land  rest  and  sharing  whatever  it  yielded  natu- 
rally. To  Pettifor's  mind,  it  is  a  notion  of  discipline  that 
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now  doing.  At 
Catholic  Relief 
Services,  we  use  a 
justice  lens  with 
Catholic  social 
teaching  as  the 
foundation  for  our 
relief  and  development  activities. 
Serving  the  people  of  India  and 
Pakistan  has  been  deeply  humbling 
and  inspiring  for  me.  At  the 
Washington  Theological  Union  I 
acquired  the  tools  that  help 
make  my  work  even  more 
meaningful  as  I  continue  to  learn, 
reflect,  and  express  the  social 
teachings  of  our  Catholic  tradition. 
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defies  the  near  anarchy  of  globe-trotting  finance. 

Other  jubilee  stalwarts  are  pushing  down  other  trails.  1 
Washington,  at  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference  and  Bread  ft 
the  World  (an  ecumenical  Christian  anti-hunger  lobby),  th 
year's  most  favored  poor-nation  issue  is  American  foreig 
aid,  not  debt.  That  is  chiefly  because  the  United  Stati 
ranks  dead  last  among  rich  countries  in  its  dispersal  of  inte 
national  development  assistance.  Yet  that  choice  also  betra 
doubt  about  whether  100  percent  debt  cancellation — d 
Drop  the  Debt  agenda — is  morally  imperative.  In  Britai 
relief  agencies,  including  CAFOD,  are  propelling  th 
agenda  but  also  looking  beyond  Genoa  to  complex  que 
tions  such  as  free  and  fair  trade.  Th 
appears  to  be  the  dual  direction  of  d 
Vatican,  where  Pope  John  Paul  II  clea 
ly  feels  the  debt  crusade  is  not  over.  jl 
There  are  ready  explanations  of  wl[ 
the  jubilee  contingent  has  made  stridf 
where  others  have  made  only  noise,  M 
have  something  to  do  with  being  issu| 
focused,  non-ideological  and  faitl 
based.  These  virtues  led  to  a  preposte 
ous  coalition  that  included  at  severl 
turns  third  world  militants  and  conse 
vative  Republican  congressmen,  wh» 
sparing  us  the  woollier  critiques  | 
global  capitalism.  Jesse  Helms  and  ot)[ 
ers  could  see  the  face  of  debt,  til 
Africans  and  Tatin  Americans  aided  ft 
agencies  like  CAFOD  and  Catholiv 
Relief  Services,  the  thousands  of  ch; i 
dren  who  die  every  day  because 
notoriously  preventable  illnesses. 

After  a  wholly  unexpected  deb|r- 
relief  triumph  in  Congress  last  faji 
David  Bryden  of  Jubilee  2000  US 
remarked  on  one  lesson  to  be  learnj 
from  the  cause:  that  "we  should  not  I 
so  cynical  that  we  no  longer  rely  <j' 
moral  arguments  to  win  support  fr»: 
politicians."  Cast  further,  debt-relifk 
disciples  have  not  been  afraid  to  riii 
this  once-arcane  policy  debate,  tlft, 
affair  of  international  finance,  on* 
some  stretch  of  transcendental  terra, 
some  ground  of  ultimate  concern.  It* 
hard  to  think  of  a  squishier  sentimd 
from  any  Realpolitik  perspective,  yet^ 
is  equally  hard  to  picture  a  spunki' 
start  for  a  far-reaching,  faith-rootj' 
movement  of  global  engagement,  if  ti- 
ls to  come. 
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■  "         OOKING  OVER  THE  SHOULDER  of  the  police 

detective  at  his  computer  monitor,  I  felt  my  stom- 
ach churn.  He  was  posing  as  a  14-year-old  girl  in  a 
chat  room.  Within  moments,  a  strange  man,  age 
I  was  making  a  proposition.  With  so  many  positive  media 
m  >rts  focused  on  the  miracles  of  the  Internet  as  a  commu- 
l  tion  and  education  tool,  die  convenience  and  profits  of  e- 
M  merce  and  the  spectacular  but  now  fading  boom  in  dot- 
stocks,  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  dark  side  of 
Internet  and  its  impact  on  society's  ability  to  fight  crime. 
U  brtunately,  although  the  Internet  is  unquestionably  a 
n  velous  tool  for  good,  the  widespread  use  of  computers 
iij  the  Internet  has  created  new  challenges  for  law  enforce  - 

■  t  while  simultaneously  offering  advantages  to  criminals. 

t|  Computers  and  the  Internet  are  commonly  being  used  in 
(a  dnal  activities  in  three  ways.  First,  computers  are  reposi- 
tcj  :s  of  stored  digital  evidence.  From  home  computers  to 

■  ops  to  wireless  cell  phones  and  Web-enabled  Palm 

■  ts,  computers  are  rich  in  electronic  records:  e-mail  cora- 
m  lications,  financial  records,  telephone  numbers,  logs  of 
wi  )-surfing  activity — the  very  same  kind  of  information 
d  might  find  in  an  old-fashioned  filing  cabinet.  Second, 
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computers  are  used  by  criminals  as  tools  to  commit  tradi- 
tional crimes,  as  in  Internet  fraud  (online  auction  failure-to- 
deliver  fraud  is  skyrocketing),  child  solicitation  and  child 
pornography  distribution,  sale  of  contraband,  threats  and 
harassment.  Third,  computers,  and  sometimes  entire  net- 
works, are  made  the  targets  of  criminal  conduct.  Examples 
include  hacking,  theft  of  information,  vims  launching  and 
denial  of  service  attacks. 

A  central  advantage  the  Internet  offers  to  those  disposed 
to  sociopathic  behaviors  is  that  it  creates  die  possibility  for 
the  first  time  for  such  individuals  to  find  one  another,  to 
congregate  in  online  communities,  to  share  ideas  and  to  pro- 
vide one  another  with  the  potent  benefit  of  group  reinforce- 
ment for  their  antisocial  attitudes. 

l  ake  the  example  of  child  sexual  predators.  Such  offend- 
ers always  existed  in  the  real  world  and  victimized  children 
when  they  found  the  opportunity.  Because  pedophilia  is 
shunned  and  criminalized  by  organized  society,  however, 
child  predators  felt  the  strong  constraints  of  social  norms 
preventing  them  from  acting  out  their  criminal  intentions, 
and  they  would  rarely  risk  the  attempt  to  find  like-minded 
cohorts.  The  Internet  has  made  it  possible  for  predators  to 
find  entire  online  fraternities  of  pedophiles  with  which  to 
share  experiences,  to  transmit  child  pornography  instantly 
and  anonymously  to  one  another  and  experience  the  com-  , 
fort  of  a  reassuring  support  group.  Worse  yet,  modern  s 
encryption  technology  also  makes  it  possible  for  all  these  \ 
transmissions  to  be  hidden  in  virtually  unbreakable  code. 
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Paid  advertisement 


One  million  homeless 

after  quakes  in  El  Salvador 


Living  under  plastic  amid  the  ruins  of  her  adobe  shack,  Antonia  Mancia  prays  for  a  home. 


JAYAQUE,  El  Salvador  — 

Antonia  Mancia  doesn't 
own  a  calendar.  She  doesn't 
need  one  to  understand  that 
she  is  living  on  borrowed 
time.  The  dark  clouds 
starting  to  gather  overhead 
tell  her  all  she  needs  to 
know. 

Antonia,  75,  needs  a 
new  home  immediately. 
The  heavy  rains  of  the 
Salvadoran  winter  arc 
imminent,  and  she  and 
her  family  arc,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  living 
in  the  open  air.  They  lost 
their  home  Jan.  13,  when 
the  firs!  of  two  deadly 
earthquakes  decimated 
the  country. 


A  second  massive 
quake  on  Feb.  13  boosted 
the  death  toll  to  more  than 
1.200  and  the  number  of 
homes  destroyed  to  more 
than  150.000.  All  told,  the 
earthquakes  have  left  more 
than  I  million  Salvadorans 
homeless  —  and  many, 
like  Antonia,  arc  hopeless. 
"I  don't  know  where  our 
help  is  going  to  come 
from,"  she  says  with  a 
sigh.  "God  help  us." 

Antonia,  her  husband 
Jose  and  their  extended 
family  of  16  have  been 
living  under  plastic  amid 
the  rubble  of  their  adobe 
home.  A  few  walls  arc  left 
standing,  but  the  roof  is 


completely  gone.  Surviving 
possessions,  broken  and 
dusty,  arc  piled  all  around. 

This  family  is  typical 
of  many  who  arc  living 
in  the  best  quarters  they 
can  manage  —  cardboard, 
plastic,  and  mud  shacks  — 
since  the  earthquakes. 
These  flimsy  dwellings 
probably  won't  withstand 
the  rainy  season,  which 
threatens  to  turn  quakc- 
weakened  earth  into 
massive  mudslides. 
Geologists  predict  up  to 
500,000  additional  homes 
could  be  lost  during  the 
rainy  season  between  the 
months  of  May  and 
December. 


Paid  advertisement 


From  upward  mobility  to  utter  hopelessness 


For  thousands,  like  Luis 
and  Berta  Nunez  and 
their  six  children, 
"home"  since  the  quakes 
has  been  a  refugio,  or 
refugee  camp. 

It  is  a  particularly 
cruel  turn  of  events  for 
this  former  middle-class 
family,  who  before  the 
devastating  earthquakes 
owned  a  four-room  brick 
home  in  San  Salvador's 
Tomayate  neighborhood. 

The  Nunezes  now 
live  crowded  in  tents  by  the 
side  of  the  heavily  traveled 
Pan-American  highway. 

At  the  refugio,  Luis 
explains,  life  is  hard.  Exhaust 
fumes  fill  the  refugees'  every 
breath,  and  many,  especially 
children  and  the  elderly,  have 
been  ill  as  a  result.  Between 
the  roar  of  passing  traffic  and 
the  need  to  guard  the  refugio 
from  thieves,  most  adult 
refugees  don't  get  more  than 


A  middle  i  lass  family  before  the  quakes,  the  Nunezes 
now  live  with  their  six  children  in  a  refugee  camp. 


four  hours  of  sleep  a  night. 

For  a  few  weeks,  the 
refugees  had  portable  sanitary 
facilities,  but  no  more  — 
renting  them  got  to  be  too 
expensive.  Water,  stored  in 
barrels,  comes  from  a  neighbor. 
Donated  food  supplies  are 
also  running  out. 

So  is  money,  says  Luis, 
who  sold  home  appliances 
before  the  earthquakes.  'These 
days,  no  one  is  buying  anything 


from  me,"  he  explains. 
"No  one  can  afford  to. 
My  family  tries  to  help 
us,  but  it  is  hardly 
enough  for  food." 

The  Nunez  family 
owns  land  —  an  extreme 
rarity  in  El  Salvador, 
where  more  than  90 
percent  of  all  land  is 
owned  by  the  country's 
few  wealthiest  families. 
They  can't  rebuild  on 
their  property,  however 
—  it  was  condemned  by 
the  government  after  the  earth- 
quakes. The  first  earthquake 
structurally  weakened  their 
home,  and  the  second,  a  month 
later  on  Feb.  1 3,  destroyed  it. 

"I  wanted  to  cry,"  Berta 
Nunez  declares.  She  grasps 
Luis's  hand.  "Everything  we 
put  into  the  house,  years  and 
years  of  work,  was  gone  in 
seconds."  She  sighs.  "But  we 
are  alive.  God  must  have  a 
plan  for  us  here." 


Food  For  The  Poor  is  helping  to  rebuild 


Since  1 982,  Food  For  The  Poor  has 
provided  13.000  homes  for  families. 

So  far.  Food  For  The 
Poor  Inc.  has  shipped  more 
than  $20  million  in  emer- 
gency aid  to  El  Salvador. 
But  this  is  only  a  start  in  a 
country  where  more  than  1 
million  men,  women  and 
children  have  lost  their 
homes.  Today,  housing  is 
far  and  away  El  Salvador's 
most  pressing  need. 

Each  $2,000  contribution 
to  Food  For  The  Poor's  home 


building  program  makes 
possible  the  construction  of 
a  home  for  a  poor  family. 

"It  is  crucial  that  every 
Salvadoran  has  a  house,  and 
the  dignity  and  security  that 
come  with  it,"  says  Fernando 
Saenz  Lacalle.  the  Archbishop 
of  San  Salvador.  "I  pray  our 
neighbors  to  the  north  will 
think  as  they  lie  in  their  beds, 
'My  brother  in  El  Salvador 
doesn't  have  a  roof  to  cover 
his  children.'" 

Food  For  The  Poor  has 
two  easy  ways  for  donors 
to  contribute  houses.  Basic, 
cabin-style  homes  can  be 
built  for  a  single  donation 
of  $2,000.  or  smaller  gifts 
can  be  combined  to  build 
a  home. 


Please  help  now 

Our  compassionate  donors 
have  made  it  possible  for  us  to 
build  several  hundred  temporary 
homes  for  the  very  neediest 
Salvadorans.  But  with  more 
than  1  million  people  in  need  of 
safe,  permanent  housing,  much 
more  must  be  done  NOW. 
Thousands  of  Salvadorans  need 
our  help  —  and  we  need  yours. 


How  to  help 


To  make  a  tax-deductible 
donalion  to  Food  For  The 
Poor  to  help  build  homes  in 
El  Salvador,  please  send  your 
check  to  Food  For  The  Poor 
Inc.,  Dept.  #  30100,  550  SW 
12th  Ave.,  Deertield  Beach, 
FL  33442.  You  may  also  make 
a  donation  by  logging  onto 
www.foodforthepoor.org. 


Unfortunately,  the  example  of  the  child  predator  is  only 
one  of  many.  Because  the  Internet  is  as  broad  as  the  human 
psyche,  it  naturally  encompasses  all  of  the  darkest  manifesta- 
tions of  evil  imaginable:  every  form  of  denigration  of  human 
dignity  and  antisocial  behavior,  from  racial  hatred  and  white 
supremacist  ideology,  to  self-mutilation,  torture  and  sado- 
masochism, to  virulent  misogynism,  to  violent  extremism 
and  Satanism.  Web  sites  and  chat  rooms  dedicated  to  glori- 
fying such  behaviors — as  well  as  more  mundane  unlawful 
conduct  such  as  hacking,  credit  card  fraud,  tax  evasion  and 
the  manufacture  of  illegal  drugs  and  explosives — are  easily 
located  by  entering  simple  search  terms  into  any  Internet 
search  engine.  And  once  inside  such  sites,  one  finds  more 
and  more  of  them  bv  clicking  on  hvperlinks  within  them,  in 
a  seemingly  endless  downward  spiral.  Just  as  the  pedophile 
can  now  find  his  "niche"  on  the  Net,  so  can  the  credit  card 
fraudster,  the  frustrated  neo-Nazi  or  the  suicide-minded 
teenager,  as  we  saw  so  tragically  in  the  case  of  the 
Columbine  high  school  killings. 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  the  impact  that  the  availability  of 
new  "cyber-support  groups  for  antisocial  behavior"  will  have 
on  the  ability  of  society  to  respond  to  crime.  But  there  is  no 
question  that  this  new  realitv  is  a  "net  positive"  for  the  bad 
guys  that  did  not  exist  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Internet. 

Two  other  strategic  advantages  the  Internet  offers  crimi- 


Serving  the 
Priesthood 


The  Priests 

of  St.  Sulpice 

an  international  association  of 
diocesan  priests  committed  to 
the  formation  and  education  of 
seminarians  and  diocesan  priests, 
developing  vocations  for  a  multi- 
cultural Church  and  collaborating 
with  seminary  programs  in  the 
missions 
invite  priests 

interested  in  sharing  their  spiritual, 
intellectual  and 
pastoral  gifts 

to  join  our  ministry  to  priests 
and  seminarians. 


Please  call,  write  or  e-mail: 

410-323-5070 

tulshaferCnMilpicians.org 

The  Director  of  Discernment 
Sulpician  Provincial  House 
5408  Roland  Avenue 
Baltimore.  MD  21210 


nals  are  its  almost  limitless  pool  of  victims  and  its  veil 
anonymity.  Fraud  artists  seeking  to  victimize  investors 
persuade  consumers  to  send  money  in  advance  for  none> 
tent  goods  can  reach  a  vast  number  of  possible  victi 
cheaply  and  effectively  through  the  Internet  without  e 
risking  any  personal  contact  or  identification.  Not  only  c 
criminals  use  the  Internet  to  prey  on  a  worldwide  commu 
ty,  they  can  also  do  so  with  comparatively  greater  anonym 
than  they  have  in  the  real  world.  This  is  true  because  i 
possible  for  a  criminal  to  use  false  information  when  rej 
tering  his  Web  site  or  his  free  e-mail  account,  to  forge  e-n 
headers  to  obscure  his  identity,  to  use  "anonymizer"  servi 
that  purposely  hide  a  user's  identifying  information,  or  fc 
hacker  to  connect  through  numerous  systems — includi 
some  in  foreign  countries — before  eventuallv  launching 
attack  on  a  victim. 

Police  at  a  Disadvantage 

In  addition  to  granting  these  advantages  to  criminals, 
Internet  also  raises  the  bar  for  law  enforcement,  mak 
investigations  harder  than  they  were  before  there  v 
cyberspace.  Internet  crime,  though  local  in  its  impact  on  v 
tims,  is  national  and  even  worldwide  in  its  scope.  Thanks 
the  networked  world,  for  example,  it  is  more  and  more  lik 
that  electronicallv  stored  records — such  as  e-mail  files  t 
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'To  relive  Jesus'  passion  through  thi 
different  Gospel  accounts  and  to  ent 
into  the  background  of  other  early 
Christian  writings  opened  my  mind 
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jj  teing  sought  by  authorities  in  connection  with  an  inves- 
I  ion — will  be  physically  stored  outside  the  local  jurisdic- 
I  on  an  e-mail  server  half  a  continent  away.  This  means 
I  local  prosecutors  may  need  to  serve  subpoenas  on  ser- 
I  providers  throughout  the  nation.  The  legal  enforceabili- 
n '  such  investigative  subpoenas  is  not  entirely  clear,  and 
i  require  seeking  the  assistance  of  authorities  in  another 
H  Similarly,  if  search  warrants  from  one  state  need  to  be 
kj  ited  in  another  jurisdiction,  it  may  mean  that  investiga- 
|j  must  either  travel  to  the  other  state  and  participate  in 

I  earch,  or  depend  on  their  sister  law  enforcement  agen- 

II  for  assistance.  The  latter  likewise  might  extend  to 
y  iring  the  other  jurisdiction  s  officers  to  travel  to  the 
H  :cuting  state  to  provide  testimony. 

||  riese  cases  are  harder  and  more  costly  to  investigate.  If 
rjj  temet  scam  artist  is  caught  in  his  home  jurisdiction,  it  is 
H '  that  there  may  be  only  a  few  victims  located  in  that 
|  state,  though  there  may  be  hundreds  of  others  scat- 
I  across  the  country.  To  establish  the  full  scope  of  the 
1 1,  officials  of  the  county  where  the  defendant  is  located 
U  need  to  spend  money  to  transport  numerous  out-of- 
I  witnesses  to  testify  so  that  the  whole  story  can  be 
N  led.  The  high  cost  of  handling  prosecutions  with  vic- 
I  in  multiple  jurisdictions  is  another  strategic  disadvan- 
H  faced  by  law  enforcement  in  the  networked  world. 


The  main  practical  challenge  this  new  land  of  criminal 
activity  creates  is  the  need  for  training  for  both  investigators 
and  prosecutors  so  that  thev  will  be  able  to  handle  these  new 
high-tech  cases.  Catching  cybercriminals  requires  well 
trained  and  better  equipped  cybercops,  and  this  is  an  expen- 
sive proposition,  but  it  is  one  that  the  Internet  revolution  has 
laid  at  society's  doorstep.  Dealing  with  this  practical  need, 
the  deliver}7  of  training  and  equipment  to  law  enforcement 
officers  and  prosecutors,  will  require  a  continuing  commit- 
ment by  society.  Whether  such  a  commitment  w  ill  be  made, 
however,  remains  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  policymakers  and  the 
public  will  be  more  willing  to  allocate  such  resources  when 
they  consider  some  of  the  negative  strategic  consequences 
that  the  criminal  usage  of  the  Internet  presents. 

Because  the  general  public's  use  of  this  technology  is 
barely  10  years  old,  the  full  extent  of  the  Internet's  impact 
on  society's  ability  to  cope  with  crime  is  still  a  matter  of 
speculation.  Certainly  the  Internet's  phenomenal  benefits  to 
society  in  terms  of  information  availability,  convenient  e- 
commerce  and  increased  communication  must  be  factored 
positively  into  any  assessment.  But  as  things  stand  at  the 
start  of  the  21st  century,  law  enforcement  has  some  serious 
catching  up  to  do,  and  policymakers  will  need  to  commit 
significant  resources  in  order  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  sheriff 
on  the  electronic  frontier.  EN 


\Jursing  Homes 

The  Family's  Journey 
'eter  S.  Silin 


NURSING 
HOMES 


The  Family's 
Journey 


This  is  a  terrific  hook  that 
/ill  he  of  immense  comfort 
nd  benefit  to  those  who 
ead  it.  Families  dealing 
/ith  aging  and  chronic 
lness  need  concrete 
^formation,  decision 
upport  and  clear,  empathic 
uidance  to  face  and  accept 
he  storm  of  emotions  that 
ccompany  these  issues, 
'eter  Silin's  book  does  all  of 
hat,  in  a  calm,  forthright 
nd  sometimes  humorous 
I  lanner  that  goes  directly  to 
he  often  unspoken  pain 

hat  complicates  the  process  of  choice.  The  inclusion  of 
he  stories  from  support  group  members  is  invaluable." 
-Peter  S.  Belson,  former  president,  National  Association 
f  Professional  Geriatric  Care  Managers  and  Senior 
director,  CareGuide,  Inc. 

16.95  paperback 

The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press 
1-800-537-5487  •  www.jhupbooks.com 


ACUITY,  MAKINC  DECISIONS 
AS  A  fAMttT,  AND  GETTING 
THE  IL5T  rOSJIBlt  CARE 


PETER  S.  SILIN 

A  guide  to  choosing  a 
facility,  making  decisions 
as  a  family,  and  getting 
the  best  possible  care 


Athletics  and  the 
Spiritual  Journey 

June  22-24,  2001  •  Neumann  College,  Aston,  PA 

Join  experts  from  around  the  country  to  hear 
practical  advice  about  how  sports  can  teach  ethics 
and  build  character. 

Keynote  Speaker:  Dr.  Michael  Downey, 

noted  author  on  Christian  spirituality  and  the 
Cardinal's  Theologian,  Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles 

Dr.  Ed  Hastings  — Center  for  Sport,  Spirituality  and  Character 

Development  at  Neumann  College 
Dr.  F.  Clark  Power— Mendelson  Center  for  Sports,  Character  at 

the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
Jim  Thompson    Founder  of  the  Positive  Coaching  Alliance  at 

Stanford  University 
Jim  Yerkovich  — member  of  the  McDonald's  Ail-American  game 

selection  committee 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  call 
610-361-5293. 
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The  Center  lor 

Sport,  Spirituality  and 
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Abortion  and 
the  Courts 
in  Ireland 

Opponents  of  abortion  insist  that  the  Supreme 
Court  usurped  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people 


BY  T.  P.  O'MAHONY 


THE  buses  in  Dublin  these  days  are  displaying 
advertisements  from  the  pro-life  movement 
demanding  a  new  constitutional  referendum  on 
abortion.  The  Taoiseach  (prime  minister),  Bertie 
Ahern,  has  promised  to  meet  that  demand,  but  short  of  a 
political  crisis  that  would  force  his  hand,  the  odds  in  favor  of 
his  doing  so  are  not  great.  The  trudi  is:  Irish  politicians  are 
scared  of  the  politics  of  abortion. 

The  Republic  has  already  had  two  very  divisive  abortion 
referenda  (1983  and  1992),  as  well  as  a  landmark  Supreme 
Court  decision  (1992)  that  had  clear  parallels  with  the  1973 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade. 

With  two  other  constitutional  referenda  scheduled  for 
later  diis  year — one  to  ratify  the  Nice  Treaty  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union,  the  other  to  allow  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Judicial  Council — the  opportunity  is  undoubtedly  at  hand 
to  include  abortion  in  the  package.  The  governments  pub- 
lic commitment  to  do  this  still  stands,  though  privately  min- 
isters admit  there  is  little  stomach  for  it.  With  the  Celtic 
Tiger  economy  doing  exceptionally  well  and  the  Cood  Fri- 
day peace  agreement  holding  in  Northern  Ireland,  the 
Taoiseach  has  repeatedly  said  that  his  government  (a  coali- 
tion of  Fianna  Fail  and  the  Progressive  Democrats)  will  run 
its  full  five-year  term  (up  to  June  2002). 

An  untimely  move  on  abortion  could  derail  things.  But 
the  government  is  dependent  for  a  voting  majority  in  Dail 
Eireann  (parliament)  on  the  support  of  four  independents; 
and  while  all  four  are  in  broad  agreement  with  government 
policies,  they  have  also  stated  that  they  back  the  demands 

T.  P.  O'MAHONY ,  a  columnist  for  the  Irish  Examiner  in  Cork, 
has  been  an  occasional  contributor  to  America  since  1971. 


for  another  j 
referendum 
on  abortion,  j 
W  h  e  t  h  e  r 
there  will  be 
one  before  the 
next  election 
is  now  any- 
one's guess. 
What  is  clear 
is  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  or  some  other  governm 
must  address  the  messy  situation  left  in  the  aftermath 
that  1992  Supreme  Court  ruling  in  the  so-called  X  Cas< 

That  ruling  proved  as  contentious  in  the  Irish  cont 
as  Roe  v.  Wade  was  in  the  United  States.  And  it  also  rai 
a  host  of  similar  concerns  about  the  role  of  the  Ii 
Supreme  Court  in  determining  public  policy  on  sue 
deeply  felt  issue  as  abortion. 

It  isn't  just  that  many  people  in  Ireland  believe 
Supreme  Court  got  it  wrong  in  1992.  The  debate  £ 
reflects  concern  about  where  the  power  to  determine  p 
lie  policy  on  such  a  crucial  issue  as  abortion  (literally,  a  P 
or  death  matter)  should  lie.  Should  it  lie  with  die  cou  1 
with  parliament  or  with  the  people?  That,  almost  as  mi 
as  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  morality  of  abortion  itsehr 
agitating  many  citizens. 

The  practice  of  testing  legislation  against  the  pro 
sions  of  the  Republic's  1937  Constitution  had  given  risetf 
the  1980's  to  a  belief  that  the  courts  were  usurping  I 
powers  of  parliament.  And  in  Ireland  today — just  as  inf 
United  States — the  view  has  taken  hold  in  some  quarts 
that  the  judiciary  has  become  too  "political."  The  perl- 
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:  of  this  view  is  particularly  pronounced  among  those 
sed  to  abortion.  They  are  very  aggrieved  about  the  X 
,  a  ruling,  they  believe,  that  thwarted  and  overturned 
/ill  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  first  referendum 
bortion  in  1983.  Consequently,  the  campaign  for 
ler  referendum  has  been  motivated  in  part  by  a  dis- 
of  the  judiciary  and  a  desire  to  ensure  that  the  final 
he  definitive  verdict  on  abortion  should  not  rest  with 
ourts. 

acets  of  the  X  Case  (Attorney  General  v.  X)  may 
^  for  some  American  readers  memories  of  the  Sherri 
Dein  controversy  in  1962,  when  a  29-year-old  mother 
ur  from  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  had  to  travel  to  Sweden  for 
>ortion.  The  Irish  controversy  involved  a  14-year-old 
known  as  X,  who  became  pregnant  as  a  result  of  rape, 
she  and  her  parents  decided  to  travel  to  Britain  for 
lortion.  While  there,  an  injunction  was  secured  by  the 
ney  general,  and  on  learning  of  the  injunction  the 
y  returned  to  Ireland. 

"he  injunction  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court.  A 
rity  of  the  court  held  that  if  there  was  a  real  and  sub- 
ial  risk  to  the  life,  as  distinct  from  the  health,  of  the 


mother,  and  this  could  be  averted  only  by  the  termination 
of  her  pregnancy,  then  abortion  was  lawful.  Evidence  was 
given  that  the  girl  was  suicidal  as  a  result  of  the  rape  and 
the  pregnancy,  and  the  court  agreed  that  this  constituted  a 
"real  and  substantial  risk"  to  her  life. 

However,  the  court  also  found  that  if  there  was  no  such 
threat  to  her  life,  the  constitutional  right  to  travel  could  be 
restrained  if  the  trip  were  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
abortion.  This  judgment,  together  with  an  earlier  decision 
by  the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  in  Strasbourg, 
gave  rise  to  three  further  constitutional  amendments.  The 
three  were  put  to  the  electorate  in  one  package  later  in 
1992.  One  proposal  sought  to  remove  any  limit  on  the 
right  to  travel;  the  second  sought  to  remove  any  ban  on  the 
right  to  information  about  abortion  services  abroad,  and 
the  third — dealing  with  the  "substantive"  issue — sought  to 
rule  out  the  risk  of  suicide  as  grounds  for  abortion.  The 
travel  and  information  amendments  were  passed;  but  the 
one  dealing  with  the  "substantive"  issue  was  defeated. 

As  a  consequence,  the  Irish  Republic  is  now  left  in  a  sit- 
uation where  a  pregnant  woman  or  girl,  if  suicidal  as  a 
result  of  her  pregnancy,  is  not  only  free  to  travel  abroad  for 
an  abortion,  but  can  also  legally  seek  one  in  the  Republic. 
However,  the  practical  reality  is  that  there  is  no  legal  abor- 
tion available  in  Ireland  because  it  is  prohibited  by  the  Irish 
Medical  Coun- 
cil's ethical  guide- 
lines. 

The  state,  of 
course,  acting  on 
the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in 
the  X  Case,  could 
legislate  to  give 
practical  effect  to 
this  ruling,  but 
successive  gov- 
ernments have 
steadfasdy  refused 
to  do  so,  their 
assumption  being 
that  this  would 
prove  highly  divi- 
sive. Instead,  the 
Toaiseach 
promised  during 
the  1997  general 
election  campaign 
that,  if  returned 
to  oifice,  he 
favored  putting 
the  issue  to  the 
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people  again  in  a  new  referendum.  Shortly  after  the  Fianna 
Fail-Progressive  Democrats  Coalition  was  formed  (June 
1997),  Mr.  Ahern  announced  a  Green  Paper.  When  it 
appeared  in  September  1999,  it  outlined  seven  options: 

1 .  an  absolute  constitutional  ban  on  abortion; 

2.  an  amendment  of  the  constitutional  provisions  so  as  to 
remove  the  risk  of  suicide  (restrict  the  application  of  the  X 
Case)  as  grounds  for  permitting  abortion; 

3.  the  retention  of  the  status  quo; 

4.  the  retention  of  the  constitutional  status  quo  with  leg- 
islative restatement  of  the  prohibition  on  abortion; 

5.  legislation  to  regulate  abortion  only  in  circumstances 
defined  in  the  X  Case; 

6.  a  reversion  to  the  position  as  it  obtained  prior  to  1983; 

7.  permission  for  abortion  on  grounds  beyond  those 
specified  in  the  X  Case. 

The  Green  Paper  was  referred  to  an  all-party  commit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  in  September  1999.  A  year  later 
that  committee  recommended  the  setting  up  of  an  agency 
to  reduce  the  number  of  crisis  pregnancies,  but  was  silent 
on  the  seven  options.  It  did  recognize  that  a  major  prob- 
lem facing  Ireland  was  the  large  number  of  crisis  pregnan- 
cies that  result  in  recourse  to  abortion  facilities  in  Britain. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  British  Abortion  Act  of  1967,  over 
100,000  women  giving  an  address  in  Ireland  have  had 
abortions  there.  That  is  the  official  figure,  but  it  is  widely 
believed  that  the  true  number  could  be  twice  that. 

Before  1983,  abortion  was  illegal  in  Ireland  under  the 
1861  Offences  Against  the  Person  Act.  In  the  early  1980s, 
after  fears  had  been  voiced  that  Ireland's  membership  in 
the  European  Union  might  lead  to  the  imposition  of  abor- 
tion legislation,  a  vigorous  campaign  began  for  a  constitu- 
tional prohibition  on  abortion,  irrespective  of  circum- 
stances. 

In  1983  a  Fine  Gael-Labour  Coalition,  headed  by  Dr. 
Garret  Fitzgerald,  put  an  anti-abortion  amendment 
before  the  people.  It  said:  "The  State  acknowledges  the 
right  to  life  of  the  unborn  and,  with  due  regard  to  the 
equal  right  of  the  mother,  guarantees  in  its  laws  to  respect 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  its  laws  to  defend  that  right." 
The  amendment  was  carried  by  a  2-to-l  majority. 

With  this  in  place,  it  was  generally  believed  that  there 
was  now  a  watertight  constitutional  guarantee  against  the 
introduction  of  abortion  in  Ireland.  Then,  in  1992,  came 
the  X  Case.  The  unthinkable — or  what  a  majority  of  the 
people  since  1983  regarded  as  unthinkable — had  hap- 
pened: abortion  was  now  legal  in  the  Irish  Republic.  How 
could  this  have  come  about?  The  opponents  of  abortion 
insisted  that  the  Supreme  Court  overreached  itself, 
usurping  the  sovereign  power  of  the  people.  The  decision 
in  the  X  Case,  they  claimed,  was  an  abuse  of  judicial 
power. 


Earlier  this  year,  a  new  anti-abortion  group, 
Mother  and  Child  Campaign,  was  launched  in  Dub 
and  its  leaders  insisted  abortion  was  not  necessary  in 
circumstances.  At  the  same  time,  a  rival  group,  Abort 
Reform,  stated  that  an  "absolutist  ban  on  abortion  in  I 
land"  was  neither  feasible  nor  desirable.  The  only  cc 
mon  ground  between  the  two  sides  is  that  the  situat 
created  by  the  X  Case  is  deeply  unsatisfactory.  For  < 
side,  it  goes  too  far;  for  the  other  side,  it  is  of  no  pract 
use  unless  and  until  the  court's  adjudication  is  given  1 
islative  force. 

For  the  politicians  on  all  sides  this  has  created  a  dilt 
ma.  They  are  aware  that  the  X  Case  ruling  (described 
an  editorial  in  the  Irish  Catholic  newspaper  as  an  "it 
mous  decision")  has  alarmed  and  alienated  some  seed 
of  opinion  and,  at  the  very  least,  has  saddened  and  dis 
pointed  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  The  latter  have  called  ft 
new  constitutional  amendment  that  would  once  more  p 
hibit  direct  and  intentional  abortion. 

The  decision  rests  with  the  government.  But  v 
should  really  have  the  final  say  on  abortion — unelec 
and  unaccountable  judges  or  the  people's  representati 
in  parliament?  It  is  a  question  that  is  sure  to  surface  as 
debate  on  abortion  heats  up  once  again  in  the  Ii 
Republic. 
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THE  EDITORS  OF  AMERICA  ARE  PLEASED  TO  PRESENT  THE  WINNER  OF 
THE  2001  FOLEY  POETRY  AWARD,  GIVEN  IN  HONOR  OF  WILLIAM  T.  FOLEY,  M.D. 

Jubilate  Cecilia 

(after  Christopher  Smart) 

For  I  will  consider  my  daughter  Cecilia. 

For  she  is  a  servant  of  a  god  of  which  we  know  nothing. 

For  at  first  stirring  of  the  sun  through  the  only  shades  unbroken  in  her  room 

she  will  begin  her  day  in  her  way. 
For  this  is  done  by  wreathing  her  body  beneath  the  pillows,  quilts  and  blankets 

she  has  thrown  onto  the  floor. 
For  she  then  leaps  to  a  plastic  duck  head  which  will  pacify  her  chewing 

and  which  is  the  blessing  of  her  god  upon  her  prayer. 
For  having  done  duty  and  received  blessing  she  begins  to  consider  herself. 
For  first  she  considers  her  toes  and  removes  her  socks  and  begins 

to  rub  her  feet  against  the  wall. 
For  secondly  she  removes  the  cotton  pajamas  and  finds  a  scab  at  which 

to  pick  until  blood  is  drawn  and  then  it  bores  her. 
For  thirdly  she  hurls  her  back  against  the  rocking  chair  until  it  chips 

the  wall  and  then  breaks  the  window . 
For  fourthly  the  glass  shatters  but  does  not  frighten  her. 
For  fifthly  she  is  thirsty  and  knows  to  turn  the  faucets  on  but  not  off. 
For  sixthly  she  will  look  for  food  and  remove  all  blueberries  from  the  container  and  squish 

them  between  her  soft  fingers  and  then  remove  the  pulp  with  her  teeth. 
For  perhaps  she  has  considered  God  but  she  has  not  and  will  not  ever  consider  her  family 

or  her  neighbors. 

For  she  is  considered  of  the  Lord's  poor,  and  so  indeed  called  by  the  social  workers  and 
politicians  and  educators  of  this  country  because  she  is  handicapped. 

For  she  is  docile  and  can  learn  certain  things  like  toileting  and  holding  a  pencil. 

For  she  is  hated  by  the  crude  and  ignorant. 

For  the  former  are  hard  against  their  own  infirmities. 

For  the  latter  do  not  recognize  the  forms  of  the  spirit. 

For  by  stroking  and  kissing  her  nose  I  have  found  out  electricity. 

For  on  good  days  I  perceive  God's  light  about  her  and  on  bad  days  I  beg  for  God's 
understanding. 


Elizabeth  Burns 
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A  Pearl  of  Great  Price 


SKLL  KVKRYTHING  TO  BUY  the 
"pearl  of  great  priee,"  the  Gospel 
tells  us  (Mt.  13:46).  Disney  did 
exactly  that,  mortgaging  the 
Mouse  House  for  upwards  of  $140  mil- 
lion to  produce  this  year's  summer  block- 
buster, Pearl  Harbor.  It  bought  a  pearl  of 
pure  plastic. 

No,  "Pearl  I  [arbor"  does  not  rede- 
fine the  boundaries  of  terrible.  It 
accomplishes  exactly  what  producer 
Jerry  Bruckheimer  and  director 
Michael  Bay  intended.  Balancing 
"what  they  have  done"  against  "what 
they  have  failed  to  do,"  however, 
gives  a  strong  sense  of  an  industry 
entering  into  a  suicide  pact  with  itself. 
(Alarmist?  Perhaps.  But  think:  how 
many  films  released  in  this  past  year 
have  you  really  been  eager  to  see? 
How  many  shelves  in  the  video  store 
do  you  routinely  scan  before  you  find 
something  for  an  evening's  entertain 
ment?  You  see  my  point.) 

What  exactly  have  Bruckheimer  and 
Bay  done?  They  created  a  commercially 
viable  product,  or  more  accurately  a  viable 
concept.  The  marketing  strategy  began 
with  "leaked"  stories  of  cost-overruns  and 
a  pre-release  cover  story  in  Newsweek,  and 
matured  into  a  Pearl  Harbor  Web  site  at 
amazon.com,  a  display  of  similar  Pearl 
Harbor  books  and  memorabilia  at  Barnes 
and  Noble  superstores,  a  premier  aboard 
an  aircraft  carrier  and  a  new  line  of  G.I. 
Joe  dolls  in  authentic  Pearl  Harbor-era 
uniforms.  Even  if  domestic  ticket  sales  fall 
j  Hat,  the  franchising  rights  for  piggyback 
'  products  anil  marketing  campaigns, 
i  plus  overseas  sales,  pay-per-view,  in- 
;  flight  and  cable  deals  will  keep  pour- 
■  ing  black  ink  into  Disney's  ledger  ' 
!  books. 

So,  you  may  properly  ask,  ^ 
5  "What's  the  problem?"  From  its  ear- 
!  best  days,  Hollywood  has  always 
;  been  a  business.  Idealistic  writers  and 
i  directors  must  learn  to  work  within 
>  the  system,  if  they  ever  hope  to  get 
;  the  chance  to  shoot  their  master- 
i  piece.  Some  starve,  some  go  back  to 


Iowa  to  write  the  great  American  novel, 
and  many  others  simply  sell  out  and  leave 
dieir  artistic  aspirations  in  the  garage,  next 
to  the  Ferrari.  The  industry  runs  on  pub- 
licity and  promotion,  not  creative  genius, 
and  it  always  has.  Yet  even  within  that 
commercial  whirlwind,  for  nearly  a  centu- 
ry Hollywood  turned  out  a  remarkable 


body  of  truly  excellent  films.  The  old 
moguls  believed  that  if  thev  made  interest- 
ing movies,  tailored  to  a  particular  segment 
of  the  audience,  they  could  cajole  people 
into  seeing  diem. 

The  rules  have  changed.  The  "prod- 
uct" has  become  less  important  than  its 
marketing  strategy.  "Pearl  Harbor"  repre- 
sents another  example,  one  of  the  more 
flagrant,  of  putting  the  commercial  cart 
before  the  cinematic  horse. 

"Pearl  Harbor"  will  sell  tickets,  but 
probably  not  as  many  as  B.  and  B.  might 
have  hoped.  The  reviews  have  been 


mediocre  to  scathing,  but  reviews 
immaterial.  Quality  assessment  carries 
de  weight  in  this  business.  The  pre-rele 
publicity  has  carefully  constructed 
"event."  The  fact  of  the  film's  rele 
becomes  more  important  than  the  fi 
itself.  No  one  wants  to  be  left  out  of 
Pearl  Harbor  mania.  Even  if  people  n 
the  reviews,  curiosity  will  drive  them  ij 
the  theaters  to  see  if  it  is  as  bad  as  all  th 
grumpy  reviewers  say. 

Teenagers  do  not  read  reviews, 
much  else,  but  they  do  buy  tickets, 
they  will  love  "Pearl  Harbor."  The  co 
puter-generated  special  effects  and 
multi-track  sound  recording  precis 
target  the  video-game  and  MTV  g< 
eration.  The  editing  presumes 
attention  span  of  a  gnat.  When  the 
raid  finally  starts,  after  an  hour 
dithering  romance  and  nostalgia, 
screen  comes  alive.  The  rest  of 
three-hour  film  serves  as  packagi 
for  this  40-minute  display  of  teclini 
virtuosity.  Older  audiences  may  tr 
it  as  a  reverential  homage  to  th 
generation,  but  younger  audiem 
will  come  to  see  the  explosions  a 
orange  fireballs,  and  their  patier 
will  be  richly  rewarded.  It's  brilli; 
comic-book  Bam!  and  Kapow! 

Brilliant  but  derivative.  This  kind 
multi-million-dollar  potboiler  relies 
scenes  proven  as  crowd  pleasers  in  ear 
movies:  farm  boys  silhouetted  agains 
blazing  sunset  ("Empire  of  the  Sun"),  n 
trapped  below  deck  as  the  water  rises  s 
sliding  across  the  deck  of  a  sinking  si 
("Titanic"),  sailors  taking  machine-gun  i 
underwater  ("Saving  Private  Rya 
Zeroes  swarming  into  view  slowly  as 
close  in  on  their  target  ("The  Birds"),  b 
tile  fighters  roaring  between  buildup 
("Star  Wars"),  passion  on  the  beach  ("Frlci 
Here  to  Eternity"),  the  quasi-documf 
tary  eavesdropping  on  Japanese  pre) 
radons  ("Tora!  Tora!  Tora!").  And 
on  and  on  and  on. 

What  have  B.  and  B.  failed  to  d\ 
While  they  have  plundered  the  tra 
tion  for  the  familiar  and  prov| 
crowd-pleasing  technical  effects,  tiki 
have  reduced  storyline  to  insign 
cance.  Not  only  does  the  script 
Randall  Wallace  creak  with  elk 
and  implausibility,  it  offers  somelj 


Scenes  from  "Pearl  Harbor,"  the  newfi 
by  Jerry  Bruckheimer  and  Michael  Bay. 
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I  lost  leaden  dialogue  this  side  of  "Val- 
I'f  the  Dolls."  A  pilot  believed  dead 
1  as  to  his  loved  one  with  all  the  inten- 
I  f  "Honey,  I'm  home."  The  lovers  talk 
y,  the  soldiers  bravado  and  the  offi- 
ponderous,  as  though  they  are 
rsing  phrases  to  be  chiseled  on  their 
iphagi  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 
the  pasteboard  characters  offer  so  lit- 
engage  the  audience,  the  film  makers 
age  the  emotions  through  the 
pous,  intrusive,  relentless  musical 
of  Hans  Zimmer,  whose  work  makes 
n  Williams  "Superman"  soundtrack 
austere  by  comparison. 
Vith  an  investment  of  this  size,  con- 
rsy  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  Striv- 
ar  total  political  correctness  comes 
a  price  tag,  however.  The  P.C.  sub- 
add  centrifugal  force  to  an  already 
>e  story.  The  classic  World  War  II 
es  generally  featured  an  ethnic  and 
nal  mix  for  the  buddies  at  the  front, 
a  show  how  in  times  of  crisis  Ameri- 
Dull  together  despite  their  differences. 
•1  Harbor"  adds  a  modern  twist.  One 
in  the  squadron  is  dyslexic,  and 
ler  stammers.  President  Roosevelt 
Voight)  rises  painfully  from  his 
lchair  to  demonstrate  to  the  joint 
;  that  "it  can  be  done." 
Jot  to  be  outdone  by  the  menfolk, 
ar  without  disability,  the  Navy  nurses 
y  their  own  share  of  combat  heroics, 
receive  the  Purple  Heart  en  masse  in 
ing  scene,  but  aside  from  one  fatality, 
lost  serious  damage  they  take  in  the 

1  seems  to  be  smudged  eye-liner.  In  a 
/back  to  the  tradition  of  diversity,  a 
heral  subplot  centers  around  the  his- 
al  figure  of  Dorrie  Miller  (Cuba 
ling  Jr.),  the  African-American  ensign 
received  the  Navy  Cross  for  manning 
chine  gun  during  the  attack,  even 
di  he  had  been  previously  restricted 
lley  duty  in  the  segregated  Navy, 
n  given  the  chance,  he  performs 
ly  and  gains  respect.  It's  a  great  story, 
belongs  in  another  movie. 

Tie  Japanese  present  a  daunting  chal- 

2  to  the  P.C.  police.  Admiral 
imoto  (Mako)  appears  as  a  thoughtful, 
>assionate  man  who  undertakes  his 
on  as  a  desperate  move  to  save  the 
re.  After  orchestrating  the  deaths  of 

men  without  a  declaration  of  war,  he 
iirs  on  screen  briefly  to  call  off  a  third 
of  the  attack  for  reasons  known  only 


to  himself  and  to  surmise  that  he  may  have 
awakened  a  "sleeping  giant."  In  scriptwrit- 
ing,  it's  a  central  premise  that  the  stature  of 
the  hero  grows  in  proportion  to  the  evil  of 
the  enemy  he  or  she  confronts.  With 
ambiguous  adversaries  like  Yamamoto  and 
the  warlords,  the  conflict  seems  an  unfor- 
tunate misunderstanding. 

As  a  result  of  the  script's  studied  even- 
handedness,  Rafe  McCawley  (Ben  Affleck) 
and  Danny  Walker  (Josh  Hartnett),  the 
buddy-heroes,  become  equally  ambiguous 
figures.  While  people  die  by  the  hundreds 
during  the  attack,  they  commandeer  a 
couple  of  fighters  and  take  on  the  Imperial 
Navy.  Dressed  in  Hawaiian  shirts,  they 
whoop  and  holler  during  the  dogfight  like 
good  oF  boys  at  a  stockcar  race.  If  it's  all  a 
game  and  they  have  no  fear  to  overcome, 
where  is  the  heroism?  Likewise,  if  Evelyn 
Johnson  (Kate  Beckinsale)  can  switch  her 
affections  easily  from  one  buddy  to  anoth- 
er, how  deep  is  her  love  for  either?  What 
loss  will  she  face  if  either  is  killed  in  com- 
bat? 

If  liberals  take  delight  in  the  pervasive 
P.  C,  conservatives  will  revel  in  the  old- 
fashioned  flag-waving  patriotism.  I  he  film 
cannot  end  with  defeat.  Bloodied  but 
unbeaten,  the  nation  rallies  behind  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  who  insists  on  a  raid  on 
Tokyo.  Volunteering  for  what  may  be  a 
suicide  mission  offers  Rafe  and  Danny 
another  go  at  a  grand  adventure.  Col. 
James  Doolittle  (Alec  Baldwin)  repeats 
relentlessly  that  their  mission  is  directed 
toward  military  targets.  No  one  mentions 
the  possibility  that  the  raid  might  also  have 
included  an  element  of  "terror"  bombing. 
The  president  and  joint  chiefs  might  have 
given  the  raid  top  priority  both  to  under- 
mine the  confidence  of  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple in  their  warlords'  assurance  that  their 
island  fortress  was  impregnable  and  to  bol- 
ster American  morale  by  offering  a  sweet 
foretaste  of  revenge. 

A  good  film  begins  with  a  strong  script 
and  solid  characters  that  an  audience  can 
care  about.  "Pearl  Harbor"  started  with 
special  effects  and  worked  backward  to 
find  some  excuse  to  put  them  on  the 
screen.  If  you  had  $140  million,  would  you 
rather  spend  it  on  a  script  or  a  fireball? 

Richard  A.  Blake,  S.J. 

Editor's  note:  Father  Blake's  "Moving  On" 
(12/9/00)  was  honored  as  last  year's  Best 
Review  by  the  Catholic  Press  Association. 


"A  wonderful  book... 

A  beautifully  rendered  story 

of  faith  and  devotion,  blended 

with  good  old-fashioned 

intrigue  and  adventure." 

—Nelson  DeMille,  bestselling  author 
of  Plum  Island 


Greg  Tobin 


"A  vivid,  compelling  tale/' 

—  W.E.B.  Griffin,  bestselling  author  of 
The  Brotherhood  of  War 

"Mr.  Tobin  is  able  to  ask  the  question, 
'What  makes  someone  worthy  to  be 
pope;"— and  much  more  difficult,  to 
answer  it  with  rare  grace  and  insight." 

— Margaret  George,  bestselling  author  of 
The  Memoirs  of  Henry  VIII 

"Conclave  offers  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
contemporary  church  and  its  quest 
for  identity  at  the  dawn  of  the  new 
millennium." 
—Sam  Tanenhaus, 
award-winning 
author  of 
Whittaker 
Chambers 
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Bread  of  Life 

The  Third  Freedom 

Ending  Hunger  in  Our  Time 

By  George  McGovern 

Simon  &  Schuster.  173  p  $22.  ISBN  0684853345 

This  short  but  worthwhile  book  takes  its 
title  from  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt's 
1941  State  of  the  Union  address.  By  the 
third  freedom  (after  freedom  of  speech 
and  freedom  of  worship),  the  president 
meant  freedom  from 
want.  But  as  George 
McGovern — former 
senator  and  Democrat- 
ic presidential  nominee, 
and  now  U.S.  perma- 
nent representative  to 
the  United  Nations 
agencies  for  food  and 
agriculture  based  in 
Rome — points  out,  not 
only  do  we  live  in  a 
world  afflicted  by  want 
in  the  form  of  hunger, 
we  have  the  capability 
of  ending  it  if  sufficient 
political  will  were 
brought  to  bear.  So  far, 
unfortunately,  this  will 
has  been  lacking,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Some  progress  has  been  made.  When 
Mr.  McGovern  ran  for  president  in  the 
early  1970's,  35  percent  of  the  world's 
population  suffered  from  hunger.  By 
1996,  that  figure  had  dropped  to  17  per- 
cent. But  especially  here  in  the  richest  of 
all  countries,  we  have  little  to  be  proud  of. 
As  he  puts  it,  "we  are  the  only  industrial 
nation  that  permits  millions  of  its  poor  to 
go  without  adequate  food."  Although  eco- 
nomic growth  here  reached  unparalleled 
heights  in  the  I990's,  the  benefits  have 
gone  primarily  to  the  wealthiest  segments 

the  reviewers 
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on  American  social  and  women's  history,  is  a 
professor  of  history  at  Frostburg  State  Univer- 
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of  the  population. 

Mr.  McGovern  has  only  scorn  for 
periodic  government  exhortations  that 
churches  and  other  religious  groups  take  it ' 
upon  themselves  to  make  up  for  the  cut- 
backs in  food  assistance  that  began  here  in 
the  1980's.  Such  an  undertaking  would  be 
impossible.  To  compensate  fully  for  reduc- 
tions in  government  food  programs,  he 
estimates,  each  of  the  country's  350,000 
churches  would  have  to  contribute  annual- 
ly an  average  of  $150,000 — a  sum  more 
than  the  yearly  budgets  of  the  majority  of 
them.  In  line  with  the 
thinking  of  the  highly- 
respected  anti-hunger 
group,  Bread  for  the 
W  orld,  he  advocates  an 
enlargement  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  a 
modest  rise  in  the  mini- 
nium  wage.  If  adequately 
expanded,  these  two 
measures  could  go  a  long 
way  toward  eliminating 
hunger  at  home.  Yes,  it 
would  involve  some 
additional  government 
expenditure;  but  the  high 
costs  resulting  from  ill- 
nesses to  which  malnu- 
trition contributes  are 
already  costing  us  far 
more — a  classic  case  of  being  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 

Looking  at  the  international  scene, 
the  author  devotes  a  whole  chapter  to  the 
issue  of  women  and  girls  in  developing 
countries.  Young  girls  are  at  particular  risk 
of  hunger  because  of  discriminatory  cus- 
toms that  favor  boys  in  the  distribution  of 
food  in  poor  families.  One  of  the  great 
ironies  in  this  situation  is  that  while 
women  and  girls  are  the  ones  who  pro- 
duce most  of  the  household  food,  it  is  they 
w  ho  especially  suffer  from  the  effects  of 
malnutrition.  In  a  few  countries,  United 
Nations  programs  are  reaching  out  to 
girls.  Mr.  McGovern  mentions  Benin  and 
Niger,  where  the  World  Food  Program 
has  begun  an  initiative  whereby  girls  who 
do  attend  school  are  not  only  fed  there, 
but  are  also  given  food  to  take  home  to 
their  families.  But,  alas,  girls  in  poor  coun- 
tries are  far  less  likely  than  boys  to  attend 
school  at  all.  Not  surprisingly,  girls  and 


women  account  for  70  percent  of  |f: 
world's  illiterate  people. 

War,  too,  enters  the  picture  as  a  m;li 
cause  of  world  hunger.  Some  of  the  rm 
severe  hunger  emergencies  in  rec# 
years — as  in  Kosovo,  Rwanda,  Libei- 
Sierra  Leone  and  Sudan — were  the  re< : 
of  ethnic  strife.  Conflicts  lead  war-a 
countries  to  spend  disproportion  ' 
amounts  of  their  scarce  resources  on  it 
tary  equipment  and  training,  rather  tl  t 
on  desperately  needed  food,  medical  af 
and  education.  In  this  matter,  too, 
United  States  scores  badly.  As  the  wor 
largest  supplier  of  weapons,  much  of 
military  equipment  used  in  these  life-rei 
ing  conflicts  comes  from  our  own  at 
industry.  One  of  the  most  important  st 
we  could  take  in  reducing  world  hunj 
McGovern  therefore  argues,  would  be 
make  a  serious  effort  to  curtail  the  inte: 
tional  anus  trade.  Just  as  he  quoted  a 
mer  president  in  choosing  the  tide  for 
book,  so  does  Mr.  McGovern  qu 
another,  Dwight  Eisenhower,  toward 
conclusion.  Eisenhower  clearly  saw 
relationship  between  war  and  hungert 
the  aftermath  of  World  War  II:  "Ev I 
gun  that  is  made.. .every  rocket  fired,  sigli 
fies...a  theft  from  those  who  hunger  £fl 
are  not  fed." 

On  the  very  last  page,  Mr.  Mc(k>vt- 
modestly  calls  his  book  an  "essay"! 
world  hunger,  and  so  it  is.  But  for  alls 
brevity,  it  serves  as  a  needed  reminder  t 
"die  third  freedom"  is  still  denied  to  ni. 
of  the  world's  most  vulnerable  populaticsl 
George  M.  Andew 
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"  I  he  tale  begins  in  the  spring  ol  19 
when  a  war-weary  world  began  to  prep* 
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ates  of  50  nations  who  gathered  in 
rancisco  that  April  forged  a  charter 
e  United  Nations  that  pledged  each 
i  to  promote  the  rights  of  all  individ- 
Sfo  one  had  yet  defined  those  rights, 
id  anyone  venture  to  explain  how  to 
:he  Gordian  knot  of  national 
:ignty  and  the  international  protec- 
f  individual  rights. 

he  whole  idea  of  inalienable  human 
might  have  stopped  with  the  U.N. 
er's  proclamation  had  not  an  extraor- 

1  assemblage  of  people  been  willing 
nmit  their  time,  energy  and  passion 
ft  a  statement  on  human  rights  that 
nly  transcended  national  ideologies, 
nat  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
d  Nations  passed  without  a  dissent- 
)te.  The  writing  and  passage  of  the 
:rsal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  is 

2  more  amazing  when  one  realizes 
rom  the  moment  of  the  Human 
s  Commission's  first  meeting  in  Lon- 
l  January  1 946  to  the  U.N.  vote  in 
mber  1948,  the  Anglo-American 
iship  floundered  over  British  colo- 
m,  Churchill  challenged  the  "Iron 
in"  as  the  Soviets  ignored  the  Decla- 
i  on  Liberated  Europe,  Americans 
t  Communism  in  western  Europe 
gh  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Soviets 
led  a  blockade  against  their  former 
in  Berlin,  the  civil  war  between  Chi- 
ai-Shek's  Nationalist  forces  and  Mao 
lg's  Peoples  Liberation  Army  raged 
rar  erupted  in  Palestine.  The  Grand 
ce  of  World  War  II  had  exploded 
ie  cold  war. 

[ary  Ann  Glendon,  the  Learned 

Professor  of  Law  at  Harvard  Uni- 
y  and  a  distinguished  author  and 
nentator,  tells  the  story  of  the 
kable  birth  of  the  Universal  Declara- 
>f  Human  Rights  in  this  race  against 

Glendon  captures  the  sense  of 
cy  and  the  absorbing  commitment  of 

of  players,  most  prominent  among 
l  were  the  "first  lady  of  the  world" 
or  Roosevelt,  the  international  jurist 

Cassin  of  France,  the  philosopher 
les  Malik  of  Lebanon  and  the 
sopher  and  diplomat  Peng-chun 
g  of  China.  Glendon  celebrates  as 
he  contributions  of  John  Humphrey 
nada  and  the  director  of  the  U.N. 
on  of  Human  Rights,  Carlos  Romu- 
he  Philippines,  whose  insistence  that 

powers  be  heard  brought  colonial- 


ism to  the  forefront;  Mrs.  Hansa  Mehta  of 
India,  whose  advocacy  of  women's  rights 
led  to  their  inclusion;  Hernan  Santa  Cruz 
of  Chile,  whose  fervor  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic rights  inspired  others;  and  Alexei 
Pavlov  of  Russia,  whose  dogged  adherence 
to  the  Kremlin  line  nevertheless  led  the 
Soviets  to  abstain  rather  than  vote  against 
the  final  declaration.  The  real  heroes  of 
this  scripture  of  the  modem  human  rights 
movement,  though,  are  Roosevelt,  the 
patient  parliamentarian;  Cassin,  the 
dynamic,  adept  craftsman  of  documents; 
Malik,  the  eloquent  Thomist  philosopher; 
and  Chang,  the  Confucian  peacemaker 
and  compromiser.  Each  understood  they 
must  create  a  document  that  would 
become  a  "geodesic  dome  of  interlocking 
principles"  with  truly  universal  application. 

They  faced  a  Herculean  task.  Immedi- 
ately, Soviet-style  economic  claims  for  the 
state  clashed  with  Western-style  capitalist 
views  of  individual  competitive  rights,  as 
the  Enlightenment's  emphasis  on  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  the  person  conflicted  with 
Eastern  communitarian  values.  Procedural 
disputes  about  creating  simultaneously  a 
declaration  and  a  covenant  highlighted 
thinly  veiled  posturing  in  the  postwar 
world.  The  United  States  wanted  an 
empty  declaration,  the  British  sought  an 
empty  covenant,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
wanted  neither  (and  sometimes  filibustered 
so  long  that  Roosevelt  simply  gaveled  the 
end  of  a  meeting).  Smaller  nations  chal- 
lenged die  influence  of  the  major  powers, 
and  pragmatists  argued  with  philosophers. 


The  debates  over  social  and  economic- 
rights  proved  the  most  thorny.  The  Unit- 
ed States  acquiesced  only  to  "promote"  the 
right  to  work,  while  the  Soviets  believed 
only  a  Communist  state  could,  and  should, 
guarantee  that  right.  References  to  God 
brought  recriminations  about  Westerniza- 
tion, while  discussing  the  right  to  choose 
national  identity  brought  resistance  from 
the  Soviets. 

Despite  these  disagreements,  "misun- 
derstandings, personal  quirks,  national 
rivalries,  and  colonial  resentments,"  Roo- 
sevelt, Cassin,  Malik  and  Chang  led  the 
commission  to  create  a  stunningly  tight 
document  consisting  of  a  preamble  that 
proclaimed  the  "unity  of  all  the  races"  of 
humankind  and  30  articles  of  political, 
civic,  economic  and  social  rights. 

Cassin's  careful  structuring  of  the  doc- 
ument, as  much  as  his  international  reputa- 
tion as  a  jurist  and  dynamic  personality, 
contributed  immensely  to  the  commis- 
sion's success.  He,  more  than  anyone  else, 
understood  the  importance  of  internal 
logic  and  unity  in  the  document.  He  care- 
fully avoided  the  extremes  of  capitalist 
individualism  and  socialist  collectivism, 
even  as  he  balanced  his  commitment  to  a 
Jewish  homeland  (he  had  lost  29  relatives 
in  concentration  camps)  with  his  respect 
for  Malik's  work  on  the  commission  and 
role  as  chief  spokesman  for  the  Arab 
League.  Malik,  a  Thomist  at  heart,  was  the 
most  eloquent  of  debaters  and  "inept  like  a 
fox,"  because  he  understood  that  repeated 
and  long  discussions  ultimately  allowed 
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everyone  to  find  ownership  in  the  declara- 
tion. His  close  but  stormy  relationship  and 
profound  philosophical  debates  with 
Chang  broadened  the  concept  of  duly  uni- 
versal human  rights.  Chang,  whose  wis- 
dom was  reflected  in  his  admonitions 
against  too  much  Western  ideology  and 
suggestions  to  "subdue  people  widi  good- 
ness," saved  many  a  moment. 

Eleanor  Roo- 
sevelt's role  in  all  this  is 
subtly  more  problem- 
atic. Roosevelt  herself 
disclaimed  any  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  writing 
of  the  declaration;  she 
"simply  filled  the 
teacups"  and  "sat  back 
to  be  entertained  by 
the  talk"  of  Humphrey, 
Chang  and  Malik.  Yet 
as  Glendon  points  out, 
Roosevelt  "kept  the 
project  moving  along" 
and,  even  more  impor- 
tant, with  her  access  to 
Truman,  kept  the 
United  States  on 
board.  More  than  just 
the  force  of  the  Roo- 
sevelt name  and  the  Roosevelt  commit- 
ment to  universal  freedoms,  she  brought 
her  own  standing  as  a  public  figure,  one 
who  was  so  highly  respected  that  as 
Johannes  Morsink  says  {The  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights:  Origins, 
Drafting,  and  Intent,  1  999),  only  she  could 
have  been  an  effective  "buffer  between 
the  two  Cold  War  camps"  without  under- 
cutting American  support  for  the  declara- 
tion. Roosevelt  exercised  infinite  patience. 
"She  lobbied  and  cajoled;  she  compro- 
mised and  fought,"  according  to  Blanche 
Wiesen  Cook,  her  most  recent  biogra- 
pher, and  she  used  her  considerable 
capacity  to  debate  extemporaneously  as 
effectively  as  she  practiced  her  deep 
respect  for  every  person.  Not  only  was 
she  a  skilled  parliamentarian,  an  effective 
politician  who  understood  and  exercised 
power,  and  a  visionary;  she  was  a  "person 
of  towering  unselfishness"  without  whom, 
Charles  Malik  proclaimed,  "I  do  not  see 
how.. .we  could  have  accomplished  what 
we  actually  did  accomplish." 

What  Roosevelt,  Malik,  Cassin, 
Chang  and  the  others  achieved  for  the 
world's  people  was  "a  living  document," 
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as  Dag  Hammarskjold  proclaimed  on  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  declaration,  a  doc- 
ument whose  principles  have  "entered  the 
consciousness  of  the  world."  A  few  years 
later,  Pope  John  XXIII  lauded  the  decla- 
ration as  an  "act  of  the  highest  imporJ 
tance"  that,  Adlai  Stevenson  noted,  had 
"shaped  the  aspirations"  and  "influenced 
the  consciences  of  nations." 

But  the  declara- 
—gm — wri    tion  was  breached. 

As  the  cold  war 
deepened,  both 
American  and  Soviet 
support  diminished 
as  each  cast  recrimi- 
nations at  the  other 
in  their  struggle  for 
the  minds  and  hearts 
of  third  world 
nations.  The  Ban- 
dung Conference 
and  the  new  leader- 
ship of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  in 
the  1950's  expressed 
deep  anti-Western 
sentiments;  and  even 
today  governments 
use  human  rights 
rhetoric  in  their  own  self-interest. 

Yet  the  declaration  has  become  part 
of  the  constitutions  of  emerging  nations, 
including  nearly  halt  the  African  nations 
freed  from  European  colonialism  in  the 
1950's  and  1960's.  It  has  toppled  totalitar- 
ian governments  in  eastern  Europe  and  in 
South  Africa,  it  has  inspired  the  European 
and  Inter-American  Courts  of  Human 
Rights  and  it  has  laid  the  basis  for 
Amnesty  International  and  Human 
Rights  Watch.  Its  greatest  achievement  is 
not  only  its  moral  force  (which  is  consid- 
erable), but  its  legal  force — its  incorpora- 
tion into  national  legal  systems — a  devel- 
opment, as  Glendon  so  splendidly 
acknowledges,  that  is  "hard  to  overesti- 
mate." Xo  longer  can  nations  unilaterally 
violate  the  human  rights  of  their  citizens; 
because  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  nations  are  now 
"accountable  to  others  for  the  way  they 
treat  their  own  people."  Glendon's  lively 
and  astute  account  helps  us  to  understand 
how  precarious  was  the  birth  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights  and  how  bril- 
liant die  spirit  of  its  creators. 

Constance  M.  McGovern 
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Appeals 

L'ARCHE  HARBOR  HOUSE,  a  L'Arche  comn 
in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  seeks  assistants  to  liv 
share  their  lives  with  adults  who  are  develop 
tally  disabled.  Responsibilities  include:  ass 
in  creating  a  home,  developing  relationship: 
members,  assisting  in  personal  care  and  coi 
nity  life.  Stipend,  room  and  board,  insuranc 
formation  in  L'Arche  spirituality  and  philos 
Interested?  Contact:  Dottie  Klein,  L'Arche 
bor  House,  700  Arlington  Road,  Jacksonvill 
32211;  Ph:  (904)  744-443  5;  e 
laahfl@aol.com. 

Education 

DOCTOR  OF  MINISTRY,  designed  to  work 
your  current  ministry.  Two  three-week  se: 
(January  and  June)  on  campus  yearly, 
guided  independent  study.  Accredited.  Coi 
trations  in  pastoral  supervision,  C.P.F.,  I  li 
ic  ministry.  For  information  write  or 
Oblate  School  of  Theology,  285  Oblate  I 
San  Antonio,  TX  782 16;"  Ph:  (210)  341 
Visit  our  Web  site  at:  www.ost.edu. 

Positions 

CAMPUS  MINISTER.  Priest,  full-time,  12-ri 
position.  Four  weekday,  two  Sunday  liti 
(only  one  during  the  summers).  Other  resf 
bilities  negotiable.  Team  member  with  dii 
and  seven  others.  Southern  Illinois  Univen 
Carbondale — 22,000  students.  Vatican  II 
munitv.  Available  7/1/01.  Send  resum(| 
references  to:  John  Scarano,  Newman  C 
715  S.  Washington  St.,  Carbondale,  IL  6. 
Ph:  (618)  529-3311;  e-mail:  jscarano@siu.e 

COORDINATOR  FOR  STUDY  MATERIALS 

Rock  Scripture  Study,  a  ministry  of  the  Di 
of  Little  Rock  in  Arkansas,  is  searching 
full-time  staff  person  to  help  develop  i 
materials.  Applicants  must  have  a  maa 
degree  in  theology,  Scripture,  religious  ei 
tion  or  a  related  field,  as  well  as  strong  w, 
and  speaking  skills.  Salary  negotiable,  pi 
benefits  package.  For  a  complete  job  des 
tion,  please  contact:  Suzanne  Giovannello, 
sonnel  Office,  Diocese  of  Little  Rock,  25( 
Tyler  Street,  Little  Rock,  AR  72207.  Ph: 
664-0340;  e-mail:  sgiovannello@dolr.org. 

EDITORIAL  DIRECTOR.  Our  client,  a  mid 
Catholic  fund-raising  and  publications  orgi 
tion  in  downtown  Chicago,  seeks  an  ex 
enced  editorial  directoi  to  ensure  the  high 
ity  and  timely  production  of  all  its  publics 
including  an  award-winning  Catholic  mag 
and  to  manage  the  publications  staff.  Resp 
bilities  include  developing  a  departm 
strategic  plan,  budget,  new  publishing  ende 
and  providing  communications  support  to 
ed  ministries.  The  editorial  director  serve! 
member  of  the  executive  team  and  also  sen 
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•ial  representative,  representing  the  orga- 
on  on  local,  national  and  international 
.  Requirements:  B.A.  in  journalism  or 
dent  experience;  background  in  Catholic 
)gy  preferred;  five  or  more  years'  experi- 
in  editorial  and  publications  manage- 
extensive  knowledge  of  editorial  prac- 
and  design;  participative  management 
vith  experience  in  managing  a  collabora- 
•reative  team;  excellent  leadership,  com- 
:ation,  interpersonal,  public  relations  and 
lizational  skills;  experience  in  fiscal 
nsibility,  budgeting  and  strategic  plan- 
and  implementation;  ability  to  evaluate 
mblishing  opportunities  and  hire  talent- 
pf.  Must  have  an  extensive  background 
nderstanding  of  traditional  and  contem- 
f  Catholic  values  and  issues.  Some  travel 
•ed.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
rements  in  confidence  to:  Ruprecht  & 
:iates,  140  W.  Myrtle  Street,  Duluth, 
^581 1-5018.  Fax:  (218)  727-5194. 

NAME  OF  JESUS  CHURCH  in  West  Palm 
,  Fla.,  is  currendy  accepting  applications 
iill-time  YOUTH  MINISTER.  Resumes 
>e  sent  to:  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  Church, 
.  Military  Trail,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
;  or  Fax:  (561)683-1051. 

LADY  OF  MERCY  CATHOLIC  HIGH 

OL,  located  in  Fairburn,  Ga.,  (south  of 
a)  is  seeking  a  LIBRARY/MEDIA  SPE- 
IST  for  the  2001-2  school  year.  Mercy 
an  excellent  teaching  environment  as  well 
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as  competitive  salary  and  benefits.  Interested 
individuals  should  send  a  cover  letter  and 
resume  to:  John  Cobis,  Principal,  OLMCHS, 
861  Highway  279,  Fairburn,  GA  30213. 

PASTOR  POSITION  VACANT.  English-speaking 
Catholic  parish  in  Belgium  seeks  a  new  pastor 
to  start  July  2002.  Details  at  http: 
//www.olm.be/advert.htm. 

ST.  FRANCIS  BORGIA  PARISH,  a  Catholic  com- 
munity of  1,700  families  and  growing,  is  seek- 
ing resumes  of  enthusiastic  individuals  for  the 
full-time  position  of  YOUTH  MINISTER. 
Applicants  must  be  practicing  Catholics  who 
are  self-motivated  and  self-assured  and  have 
some  background  in  the  Catholic  faith.  Wash- 
ington, Mo.,  is  approximately  50  miles  west  of 
downtown  St.  Louis,  situated  on  the  Missouri 
River  in  the  heart  of  the  winery  region  of  east 
central  Missouri.  Applicants  may  send  resumes 
to:  Rev.  Patrick  Christopher,  St.  Francis  Bor- 
gia, 311  West  2nd  Street,  Washington,  MO 
63090. 

Retreats 

INTERFAITH  ZEN  RETREAT,  Aug.  10  -  16, 
2001.  For  priests,  nuns  and  laypersons  of  all 
faiths.  Guided  by  Robert  Kennedy,  S.J.,  Roshi, 
author  of  Zen  Spirit,  Christian  Spirit  and  Zen 
Gifts  to  Christians.  This  is  a  silent  retreat  using 
Zen  methods  of  practice,  with  25-minute  peri- 
ods of  sitting  meditation  broken  by  8-minute 
periods  of  walking  meditation.  There  will  be 
formal  instruction  and  talks  by  teachers,  with 
opportunities  for  interviews. 
$360.  St.  Ignatius  Retreat 
House,  251  Searingtown 
Road  (Exit  #37  L.I.E.), 
Manhasset,  Long  Island,  NY 
11030;  Ph:  (516)  621-8300. 


e  Jesuit  Institute  of  Boston  College  Is  currently  searching 
a  new  Jesuit  Director.  The  Institute  was  established  in 
88  to  foster  the  Jesuit,  Catholic  mission  of  Boston  College. 
;eeks  to  accomplish  this  goal  through  such  programs  as 
srdisciplinary  seminars  exploring  the  religious  dimensions 
culture  and  intellect,  international  conferences,  and  lecture 
ries.  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  embodying  an  appreciation 
scholarly  excellence,  is  responsible  for  the  leadership 
d  supervision  of  the  Institute  and  reports  directly  to  the 
ademic  Vice  President. 

e  Search  Committee  will  begin  reviewing  applications  for  the 
sition  on  July  31 ,  2001  with  a  view  for  an  appointment  effec- 
tive as  early  as  January  1 ,  2002.  Applications 
accompanied  by  a  curriculum  vitae  should  be 
forwarded  to:  William  B.  Neenan,  SJ, 
Chairperson  of  Search  Committee, 
Heffernan  House,  Boston  College, 
Chestnut  Hill,  MA  02467.  For  information 
on  all  open  positions,  please  visit  the  Boston 
College  website  at:  www.bc.edu/bcjobs. 

Boston  College  is  an  Affirmative  Action/ 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

BOSTON  COLLEGE 

A  Jesuit,  Catholic  University 


OUR  LADY  OF  THE  PINES 
RETREAT  CENTER  in  Fre- 
mont, Ohio,  offers  private, 
preached  and  directed 
retreats.  Private  bedrooms, 
dining  room,  63  acres  of 
meditation  areas,  walking 
paths,  swimming  pool.  Call 
for  brochure:  (419)  3.32- 
6522;  e-mail:  olprc® 
ezworks.net;  Web  site: 
www.nwonline.net/thepines. 
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letters 

But  Hey,  Who's  Counting? 

Just  wanted  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
figure  from  the  last  10  issues  of  Ameri- 
ca. Eighty  percent  (8  out  of  10)  of  the 
first  letters  in  the  letters  column  were 
from  religious. 

Oops:  just  received  the  May  28 
issue. 

Now  it's  9  out  of  1 1 !  Interesting? 

Jim  Cullather 
South  Bend,  Ind. 

Yet  Another  Friendly  Reply 

I  am  grateful  to  Cardinal  Avery  Dulles 
for  his  letter  concerning  the  translation 
of  Walter  Kasper's  "Friendly  Reply" 
(4/23)  to  Cardinal  Joseph  Ratzinger's 
article;  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  offer 
some  needed  clarifications.  A  literal 
translation  was  never  intended;  a  good 
deal  of  the  original  (which  was  a  segment 
in  a  series  of  exchanges)  would  not  have 
been  hilly  intelligible  to  American  read- 
ers without  proper  information  about  its 
context.  For  this  reason,  the  permission 
to  translate  was  requested  from  the  editor 
of  the  original  with  the  explicit  proviso 
diat  "it  could  not  be  a  straight  transla- 
tion; some  adaptation  would  be  neces- 
sary." Accordingly,  I  prefaced  the 
English  text  with  a  caution:  it  was  a 
"translation  from  die  Oerman,  with 
some  adaptation."  This  sentence  was 
somehow  omitted  in  the  editorial  pro- 
cess, in  which  I  had  no  part. 

The  question  is,  therefore,  whether 
or  not  the  adaptations  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can readers  were  reasonable.  Kasper's 
original  text  assumed  what  was  of  com- 
mon knowledge  in  Germany  but  not  in 
the  United  States,  such  as  the  repeated 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican  to 
admit  to  the  Eucharist  couples  living  in 
legally  invalid  marriages  but  deserving  in 
faith  and  charity  and  to  let  the  local  bish- 
ops have  greater  discretion  in  matters  of 
eucharistic  hospitality,  and  so  forth.  The 
full  meaning  of  the  original  text,  its 
stance  and  strength,  would  have  been  lost 
on  American  readers  without  due  contex- 
tualization.  Nothing  was  added  but  bare 
historical  facts;  none  of  the  facts  was 
incorrect.  The  refusal  by  the  Vatican  was 
indeed  "adamant,"  it  was  applicable  to 
"all"  cases,  and  the  rules  concerning 
eucharistic  hospitality  were  truly  more 
"restrictive"  than  the  aspirations  of 
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Advent  in  June 

Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  June  24,  2001 

Readings:  Isa.  49:1-6;  Ps.  139;  Acts  13:22-26;  Lk.  1:57-66,  80 


"No,  he  will  be  called  John"  (Lk.  1:60) 


the  way  of  the  Lord  but  calls  the  multi- 
tudes who  throng  to  him  (some  perhaps 
out  of  curiosity)  a  "brood  of  vipers," 
warns  them  of  God's  wrath  and  threatens 
hellfire  on  those  who  pride  themselves  on 
their  religious  heritage.  He  baptizes  Jesus 
amid  the  attending  crowds,  yet  recognizes 
that  he  is  uniquely  sent  by  God,  and  is 
most  remembered  as  the  forerunner  who 
prepares  for  the  coming  of  Jesus.  He  dies 
a  martyr's  death. 


Only  Luke  recounts  John's  birth, 
we  join  the  story  at  this  birth  when  ne 
bors  gather  around  to  share  Elizab< 
joy.  A  week  later,  at  the  circumcision, 
family  wanted  to  name  the  child  Zecl 
ah,  after  his  father,  but  Elizabeth, 
had  not  heard  the  earlier  messag 
Zechariah  about  the  name,  assumes 


THE  solemnity  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  is  a  prelude  to  the 
Lukan  readings  about  to 
unfold  in  the  remainder  of 
Ordinary  Time.  John  the  Baptist  wears  a 
multicolored  coat  in  the  New  Testament. 
He  is  a  wild  desert  preacher  dressed  only 
in  camel  skin  and  eating  locusts  and  wild 
honey,  who  inaugurates  a  widespread 
ministry  of  baptism  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sin.  He  takes  up  Isaiah's  cry  to  prepare 

letters 

responsible  local  ecumenists — pastors 
included. 

This  dispute  about  such  textual  mat- 
ters, however,  should  not  distract  us  from 
the  substantive  issue  that  is  the  theme  of 
Rasper's  article.  What  did  Vatican  Council 
II  profess  when  it  declared  that  the  univer- 
sal church  exists  "in  and  from"  the  local 
churches?  The  question  is  far-reaching, 
and  the  answer  is  bound  to  affect  the 
church's  government  as  well  as  the  daily 
life  of  God's  people. 

If  ever  there  was  an  urgent  need  for 
dialogue,  for  "faith  seeking  understand- 
ing," and  tor  an  intense  process  of  inquiry, 
this  is  it.  Would  Cardinal  Dulles  be  willing 
to  partake  in  such  a  worthy  dialogue — 
friendly,  as  well,  as  it  must  be? 

Ladislas  Orsy,  S.J. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Pyrrhic  Exhaustion 

My  own  attitude  on  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae  and 
the  mtindatum  has  long  been  that  this 
document  and  its  attendant  juridical 
norms  give  both  bishops  and  theologians 
a  perfect  opportunity  for  fighting  a  battle 
whose  only  outcome  will  be  Pyrrhic 
exhaustion. 

Judging  from  my  own  very  limited 

Letters  to  the  Editor  should  be  as  brief  as  possible  and  sent  with  the  writer's  name,  postal  address  and  daytime  phone  number  to  America's  ediii 
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experience,  so  far  all  the  bishops  whom  I 
either  know  or  have  heard  about  have 
taken  a  very  gingerly — nay,  even  concilia- 
tory— attitude  to  the  theologians  in  their 
diocese. 

I  have  no  way  of  judging  how  most 
theologians  are  reacting,  but  based  on 
both  the  thesis  and  the  tenor  of  Jon  Nil- 
son's  article  "The  Impending  Death  of 
Catholic  Higher  Education"  (5/28),  I  am 
not  sanguine. 

As  to  Mr.  Nilson's  "prophet  of 
doom"  scenario,  I  have  only  one  question 
to  ask:  why  ever  would  a  Catholic  theolo- 
gian want  to  teach  Catholic  theology  and 
not  be  in  communion  with  the  church? 
How  did  it  ever  come  about  that  theolo- 
gians have  not  assumed  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  academic  training  the  value 
of  a  magisterial  background  to  their  disci- 
pline? As  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar  puts  it 
so  deftly,  "the  more  obediently  one 
thinks,  the  more  accurately  one  will  see." 

If  Professor  Nilson's  article  proves  to 
be  typical  of  the  reaction  of  most  Catholic- 
theologians  to  Ex  Corde,  then  the  situa- 
tion is  bleak  indeed.  The  acerbic  social 
commentator  Midge  Decter  once  spoke 
of  America-bashers  as  the  "spoiled  chil- 
dren of  liberty."  Perhaps  that  phrase  has 


equal  relevance  inside  Catholic  acader 
Edward  T.  Oakes, 
Denver, 

Basic  Courses 

Jon  Nilson  worries  that  implementing 
Corde  Ecclesiae  will  doom  Catholic  hig 
education  in  the  United  States  (5/28), 
Catholic  institutions  will  have  to  choc 
to  "become  secular  or  sectarian." 

Perhaps  some  of  his  worries  are  ju 
fied  with  regard  to  faculty  members  w 
publicize  views  foreign  to  Christian  tr 
tion.  But  the  "nuclear  annihilation"  ol 
Catholic  colleges  looms  more  from  th 
spiraling  costs,  excessive  bureaucracy 
the  "me-tooism"  of  aping  secular  priv: 
institutions. 

I  recently  read  a  brief  history  of  tr 
origins  of  the  Jesuits  in  die  midwester 
United  States.  Along  with  their  comrr 
ment  to  work  with  Native  Americans, 
these  Flemish  pioneers  had  an  obsessi 
with  higher  education  that  led  to  exce 
lent  universities  in  St.  Louis,  Cincinn; 
and  Detroit.  But  along  with  their  insis 
tence  on  high  standards  in  the  arts  an( 
sciences,  these  founders  of  Catholic  a 
leges  (and  many  others)  promoted 
Catholic  devotion  and  Catholic  religk 
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■  tant  role  of  naming  a  child  and  says 
I  he  will  be  called  John"  (which 
I  s  "Yahweh  has  shown  favor"). 
U  riah  agrees,  his  speech  is  restored 
I  1  the  people  are  in  awe  and  ponder 
[[  :ir  hearts  what  happened,  asking: 
i|  t  then  will  this  child  be?  For  surely 
e)j  nd  of  the  Lord  was  with  him." 

I  he  Canticle  of  Zechariah,  which  fol- 
R  tells  us  what  the  child  will  be  like. 
B  11  be  a  prophet  (in  Isaiah's  words,  a 
n  i-edged  sword"),  will  go  before  the 
3  and  will  be  the  herald  of  God's 

■  assion  for  humanity.  Like  every 
H  John's  contains  a  vision  of  the 
I  ,  and,  like  every  birth,  this  future 
U  ;  marked  by  suffering  and  tragedy, 
n  vill  "complete  his  course"  (Acts)  by 
H  brutally  murdered  by  a  scheming 
ij  (Herod  Antipas;.  As  death  nears, 
A  is  a  model  not  only  of  one  who 


a  theology")  courses  among  the  sons 
I  nigrants.  Today's  young  Catholics 
n  hese  "religion"  courses  perhaps 
a  nore.  As  long  as  Catholic  higher 
sj  tions  prepare  students  with  rigor- 

■  ademic  programs  (sometimes  resist- 
g  pensive  and  useless  fads)  and  give 

a  basic  courses  in  Catholic  history 
a  itechism,  they  will  survive.  Maybe 
i  ill  make  them  "sectarian." 
if  espite  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scien- 

0  >pposition  to  Reagan's  military 
u  up,  the  Doomsday  Clock  has 

4  ;d  ticking.  Long  after  dust  has  set- 

■  ti  Ex  Corde  Ecclesiae  and  its  commen- 
|| ,  Catholic  colleges  and  universities 

1 ;  responding  to  the  needs  of  stu- 

1  and  the  zeal  of  parents  and  those 
l  ears  ago  started  these  institutions. 

Joseph  Krastel,  C.SS.R. 
Grand  Bay,  Dominica 

K  Jounts? 

i  over  for  the  May  28  issue  was 
I  itful  ("Time  to  Dust  Off  the 

■  nal  Pastoral  Council?").  I  noticed 
9  lere  were  five  women  and  three 

8  I  think  that  ratio  rather  accurately 
Its  the  reality  of  the  church  in  the 
r  d  States.  Somehow  I  seem  to  sense 
|  lere  is  a  lesson  in  that. 

Charles  E.  Miller,  CM. 
Camarillo,  Calif. 


heard  God's  word  and  lived,  but  of  one 
who  dies  in  great  faith.  From  his  prison 
cell  he  dispatches  his  disciples  to  ask  Jesus 
if  he  really  was  "he  who  is  to  come,"  only 
to  receive  the  answer,  "Go  and  tell  John 
what  you  have  seen  and  heard:  the  blind 
receive  their  sight,  the  lame  walk,  lepers 
are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
are  raised  up,  the  poor  have  good  news 
preached  to  them"  (Lk.  7:19-22). 

As  Christians,  we  are  baptized  into 
Christ  and  "put  on  Christ."  As  young 
Jesuits  we  were  exhorted  to  be  "other 
Christs."  After  50  years  as  a  Jesuit,  I  see 
my  life  possibly  as  "another  John,"  point- 
ing to  Christ  and  preparing  the  way  for 
Christ  to  enter  others'  lives.  Nor  am  I 
singular.  I  think  every  Christian  is 
"another  John,"  favored  by  God,  called  to 
become  strong  in  the  spirit,  to  speak  with 
courage  against  evil  in  the  world  and,  per- 
haps, even  as  we  complete  our  course,  to 
ponder  if  we  really  did  prepare  for  the 
one  who  is  to  come. 

Shaping  Up 

Thirteenth  Sunday  in  Ordinary  Time  (C), 
July  1,  2000 

Readings:  1  Kgs.  19:16,  19-21;  Ps.  16; 
Gal.  5:1, 13-18;  Lk.  9:51-62 

"7  will  follow  you  wherever  you  go"  (Lk. 
9:57) 

I NEVER  FORGET  MY  visit  to  Kenya 
over  20  years  ago.  I  arrived  in  Nairo- 
bi after  a  long  journey  and  received  a 
kind  welcome  at  the  airport,  only  to 
be  sent  on  a  perilous  journey  to  the  Gaba 
Institute  in  Eldoret.  I  traveled  along  the 
winding  roads  of  the  Great  Rift  Valley  in 
a  matatu,  a  local  taxi  with  drivers  more 
suited  to  the  Indy  500  than  to  mountain 
roads.  My  most  vivid  impression,  though, 
was  of  great  numbers  of  people  walking 
along  the  side  of  the  road.  The  sight 
became  for  me  a  metaphor  of  a  continent 
on  the  move.  Now  I  realize  that,  even  in 
the  motorized  West,  much  of  our  life 
consists  of  different  kinds  of  journeys. 

Today's  Gospel  begins  the  long 
Lukan  narrative  of  Jesus'  journey  from 


Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  will  be 
taken  up  (both  on  the  cross  and  to  God). 
It  is  the  theological  centerpiece  of  Luke 
and  contains  his  major  themes  (mercy, 
compassion,  prayer  and  concern  for  the 
marginal),  as  well  as  memorable  treasures 
of  the  Gospel  (e.g.,  the  parables  of  the 
Good  Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Widow  and  the  Judge).  The  beginning  of 
the  journey  sets  the  tone.  Jesus  will  be  the 
rejected  prophet,  who  equally  rejects  vio- 
lent response  to  rebuffs.  He  then  spells 
out  die  demands  of  discipleship  for  those 
who  would  follow  him:  an  itinerant  life 
style,  neglect  of  the  most  sacred  family 
obligations  (burial  of  a  father)  ami  an 
instant  commitment  that  surpasses  care 
for  loved  ones.  The  disciple  is  to  imitate 
the  prophetic  vocation  of  Jesus. 

Jesus'  demands  have  rarely  been  liter- 
ally followed,  even  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  today  they  are  most  often 
the  topics  of  lives  of  saints.  Yet  they  can 
still  speak  to  all  of  us.  To  begin  a  journey 
with  Jesus  is  to  place  the  demands  of 
God's  reign  at  the  center  of  our  lives  and 
in  areas  as  central  to  our  culture  as  was 
familial  obligation  at  the  time  of  Jesus. 
We  must  balance  strong  commitments 
with  forsaking  angry  response  to  those 
who  reject  our  values.  God  may  be  on  our 
side,  but  we  cannot  dictate  the  means  by 
which  evil  is  opposed.  In  individualistic 
and  materialist  America  our  choices  in  life 
can  be  dominated  by  a  desire  to  preserve 
a  destructive  lifestyle.  Jesus  may  not  ask 
today  that  we  leave  our  homes,  but  that 
we  think  of  those  who  have  none.  God's 
reign  today  does  not  require  that  we  leave 
the  dead  unburied,  but  that  we  think  of 
how  those  already  born  may  have  a 
chance  in  life. 

John  R.  Donahue,  S.J. 

praying  with  scripture 

•  Pray  about  those  times  when  you 
have  prepared  the  way  for  God  to 
enter  others'  lives. 

•  Young  parents  may  look  at  their  chil- 
dren and  pray:  "What  then  will  this 
child  be?  For  surely  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  with  him  (or  her)." 

•  What  does  it  mean  today  to  be  "fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,"  as  you  reflect 
on  your  journey  with  Christ? 
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Books  for  summer  reflection 


New  releases-Summer  200 


Armchair  Mystic 
Easing  Into 
Contemplative  Prayer 

Mark  E.  Thibodeaux,  S  J. 

This  user-friendly  book  blends  theory 
and  practice,  gently  and  concretely 
taking  the  reader  through  the  first 
steps  of  contemplative  prayer. 
Annchair  Mystic  begins  with  the  neces- 
sary details  of  time  and  place  to  pray, 
then  presents  the  maturation  of  the 
prayer  life  in  four  stages:  Talking  at 
God,  Talking  to  God,  Listening  to  God  and  Being  With  God. 
Armchair  Mystic  will  prove  invaluable  to  individuals  and  small 
groups  who  are  new  to  contemplative  prayer,  or  who  wish  to 
deepen  their  experience  oi  it.  B4301  $9.95 

Brother  Angelo  Returns 
to  Assisi 

Companions  of  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi 

Roderic  Petrie,  O.F.M. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  a  trilogy 
that  is  part  history,  part  fiction,  based 
on  the  anecdotes  of  Saint  Francis' 
three  companions:  Rufino  {The  Autumn 
of  Saint  Francis  of  Assisi),  Leo  (Brother 
Leo  Remembers  Francis)  and  now  Angelo,  who  reaped  the  mem- 
ories of  his  two  friends.  B4484  $7.95 
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Love 

The  Ten  Commandments 
Coxenant  of  Love 

Alfred  McBride,  O.  Praen 

Entertaining,  literate,  thought-pr? 
voking,  this  instructive  guide  to  J 
Ten  Commandments  is  designed! 
be  used  equally  well  by  individuJ 
or  small  groups.  Each  commandii 
is  introduced  through  an  illustral 
story,  followed  by  a  question  abol 
keeping  the  commandment. 
B3763  $9.95 


Lessons  From  the  School 
of  Suffering 

A  Young  Priest  With  Cana 
Teaches  Us  How  to  Live 

Rev.  Jim  Willig,  with 
Tammy  Bundy 

In  Lessons  From  the  School  of 
Suffering,  Father  Jim  Willig  share 
his  story  of  being  diagnosed  in  h 
late  40's  with  terminal  renal  cane 
and  the  consequences  of  living  with  cancer  and  undergoii 
various  treatments,  none  of  which  have  stemmed  the  dise 
Willig,  a  beloved  pastor  and  inspiring  preacher,  felt  called] 
share  the  lessons  he  has  learned  from  the  great  pain  assocf 
ed  with  having  cancer.  B4557  $6.95 


Handing  on  the  Faith  series  for  sacramental  preparation  and  RCIA 


When  You  Are  an 
RCIA  Sponsor 

Rita  Burns 
Senseman 

The  author  offers 
suggestions  for  being 
a  companion  and  wit- 
ness on  the  RCIA  journey,  for  introduc- 
ing and  welcoming  the  new  Catholic 
into  the  parish  faith  community,  and  for 
praying  and  worshiping  together. 
B4492  $3.95 


ST.  ANTHONY  MESSENGER  PRESS 

161  S  Republic  Street 
Cincinnati.  OH  45210 


When  You  Are 
a  Confirmation 
Sponsor 

Julie  Lytle 

Lytle  examines  briefly 
the  Sacrament  of 
Confirmation  and  its 
ritual  celebration,  identifies  the  ways  a 
person  comes  to  the  sacrament,  summa- 
rizes the  hallmarks  of  child  and  adoles- 
cent development,  and  offers  suggestions 
for  regular,  consistent  relationships  and 
connections  with  young  people 
B4387  $3.95 


When  You  Are 
a  Godparent 

Elizabeth 
Bookser  Barkl' 

Barklev  examines 
In  iell\  ihe  Sacramtt 
of  Baptism  and  its  I 
ual  celebration,  offers  suggestions  fo 
preparing  for  this  lifelong  role  and  li 
supporting  the  parents  as  the  child 
grows  in  faith,  and  discusses  some  v)S 
a  godparent  can  model  the  Christian 
faith  and  share  that  faith  with  the  gc- 
child  at  various  stages.  B4476  $2.9! 
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Available  at  your  local  bookstore  or  call: 

1-800-488-0488  8:00  AM  to  5:00  PM  EST  M-F  FAX  1-513-241-1197 
Visit  our  Web  site:  www.AmericanCatholic.org 


